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sterilization.  Also  emergency  relief  measures. 
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Course  I.  To  meet  the  special  demands  of  the  present 
situation  for  college  graduates  without  experience  in 
social  work,  courses  covering  two  summer  sessions  of 
eight  weeks  each  in  social  case  work,  social  psychology, 
government,  medicine,  social  psychiatry,  sociology, 
and  mental  hygiene,  and  a  winter  session  of  nine 
months'  intensive  practical  experience  in  an  agency  for 
general  social  work,  preparing  them  to  accept  positions 
as  assistants  in  such  agencies. 

Course  II.  For  college  graduates  with  experience  in  social 
case  work  or  allied  fields,  two  summer  sessions  in  theory, 
including  courses  in  social  psychiatry,  case  work, 
sociology,  government,  and  medicine,  and  a  winter  of 
intensive  field  work  in  a  psychiatric  agency,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 

Students  entering  Course  I  may,  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
session,  elect  the  first  session  of  Course  II  and,  on  comple- 
tion of  Course  II,  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Science. 
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to  experienced  social  workers 
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WELL-KNOWN  to  millions  of  telephone  users  is  the 
circular  emblem  of  the  Bell  System.  Its  importance 
is  not  in  its  plain  and  simple  design  but  in  what  it 
represents.  Back  of  it  is  the  far-flung  organization 
that  enables  you  to  talk  to  almost  any  one — anywhere 
— at  any  time.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  friendly  service. 
The  Bell  System  consists  of  twenty-four  regional 
companies,  each  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  territory 
it  serves.  There  is  also  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, working  ceaselessly  and  scientifically  to  improve 
the  scope  and  value  of  your  telephone.  There  is  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  specializing  in  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  telephone  equipment  of  the 
highest  quality.  Co-ordinating  and  assisting  the  work 
of  the  operating  companies,  Bell  Laboratories  and 
Western  Electric,  is  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  It  looks  upon  the  operation  of 


telephone  service  as  a  public  trust  and  is  owned 
largely  by  the  people  it  serves. 

There  are  today  nearly  700,000  stockholders  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph.  They  represent  a 
cross-section  of  the  American  people;  they  come  from 
every  walk  of  life  and  live  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 
Yet  no  one  owns  as  much  as  one  per  cent  of  its  stock. 

Everything  has  been  planned  and  organized  for 
one  specific  purpose — to  give  you  the  best  possible 
telephone  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  That  is 
the  ideal  and  the  goal.  That  is  why  the  work  of 
improvement  goes  steadily  on. 


A  telephone  serves  you  in  many  ways  each  day.  It  runs  your 
errands;  takes  you  to  friends  and  brings  them  to  you;  speeds 
aid  in  emergency.  It  does  these  things  and  many  more — for  a 
few  cents  a  day.  The  Business  Office  of  your  local  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  or  any  employee,  will  gladly  take  your  order. 
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WHEN  in  1922  ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN  took  over  the  presidency  of 
Antioch  College  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  of  which  Horace 
Mann  had  been  the  first  president  half  a  century  before,  there 
was  boldness  in  his  plans  for  recasting  the  old  academic  set-up  against 
the  background  of  our  changing  industrial  civilization.  An  engineer 
was  turning  educator.  When  in  1933  President  Roosevelt  called  him  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  an  educator 
turned  back  not  merely  to  engineering,  but  to  the  shaping  of  the  first 
all-around  regional  experiment  in  social-economic  planning  ever 
attempted  in  America.  Readers  of  Survey  Graphic  are  familiar  with 
Mr.  Morgan's  dynamic  innovations  in  the  field  of  education  expressed 
in  the  unique  faculty  he  drew  about  him,  the  new  values  which  he 
brought  into  the  curriculum  and  especially  the  cooperative  plan 
through  which,  as  a  link  between  learning  and  life,  the  students  spent 
half  their  time  on  the  campus  and  half  in  doing  industrial,  rural,  civic 
or  social  work.  So  perhaps  it  is  his  country-wide  technical  experience 
which  should  be  underscored  here — his  practice  of  civil  engineering  in 
Minnesota;  his  designing  of  a  reclamation  project  for  the  St.  Francis 
Valley  in  Arkansas;  his  work  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Miami  Conserv- 
ancy District,  designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  great  Dayton 
flood;  and  the  Pueblo  Conservancy  District  to  protect  a  similar  vul- 
nerable region  in  Colorado.  He  has  had  a  hand  in  drafting  and  revising 
drainage  codes  in  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.  Altogether  he  comes  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  with  a  record  of 
planning  and  superintending  construction  in  seventy-five  water-control 
projects.  As  readers  of  his  series  of  articles,  which  begin  in  this  issue 
(page  5),  will  see,  flood  control,  fertilizers  and  power  are  stepping- 
stones  to  the  undertaking  which  he  and  his  associates,  David  E. 
Lilienthal  of  Wisconsin  and  President  H.  A.  Morgan  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  have  entered  upon  in  a  laboratory  which  reaches  from 
the  tops  of  the  Appalachians  to  the  Mississippi  bottomlands. 

COR  years  RALPH  BORSODI  and  Mrs.  Borsodi  have  lived  the  self- 
'  sufficient  life  which  now  is  developed,  notably  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  into 
a  community  enterprise  with  the  personal  backing  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  of  federal  funds.  The  Borsodi  household,  with  its 
looms  and  other  crafts,  its  chickens  and  garden,  its  wholesome  aloofness 
from  cities  and  factories,  is  fast  hatching  an  experiment  on  a  national 
scale.  Mr.  Borsodi  issues  and  prints  a  periodical  from  his  School  of 
Living  at  Suffern,  N.  Y.,  and  is  the  author  of  two  books  which  are 
reviewed  on  page  37.  Page  11. 


kA  ARY  ROSS  (page  15)  is  an  associate  editor  on  the  staff  of  Survey 
' "  •  Associates  who,  among  many  interests,  specializes  in  the  field  of 
health.  From  the  conflicting  evidence  at  hand,  it  would  take  a  major 
prophet  to  forecast  the  American  health  situation  for  the  New  Year. 
The  most  conspicuous  straws  are  here  gathered  into  a  sheaf  from  which 
readers  may  work  out  for  themselves  which  way  the  health  wind  blows 
and  perhaps  something  about  its  velocity. 

A  T  the  far  pole  of  what  is  going  on  with  respect  to  power  in  Tennes- 
**  see,  is  oil,  a  source  of  energy  as  important  as  waterfalls.  Oil  is  what 
makes  the  wheels  of  the  Machine  Age  go  round  as  well  as  a  great  source 
of  fuel.  Oil  employs  a  million  men,  from  well  through  tank  line  to  re- 
finery to  service-station.  Oil  is  an  industry  in  which  our  greatest  for- 
tunes have  been  amassed,  our  greatest  philanthropies  have  their  roots, 
our  greatest  storm  centers  been  brewed  over  rivalry,  monopoly,  public 
regulation.  This  appraisal,  written  while  the  price  hearings  under  the 
Oil  Code  are  in  process,  is  the  work  of  WILLIAM  O.  THOMPSON,  once  of 
the  famous  Chicago  law  firm  of  Altgeld,  Darrow  and  Thompson;  for 
many  years  a  skilled  conciliator  in  labor  disputes;  counsel  for  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations;  founder  of  the 
first  Amalgamated  (labor)  Bank  in  Chicago  and  connected  with  the 
one  in  New  York;  and  former  president  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil 
Company  with  its  several  large  subsidiaries  such  as  the  Gold  Dust 
Company.  Page  18. 

C  INGE  ALICE  HAMILTON'S  Woman's  Place  in  Germany  (page  26)  was 
•^  written,  that  place  has  been  further  circumscribed.  Newspaper 
dispatches  from  Berlin  report  that  hereafter  the  suffrage  is  to  be  limited 
to  "Aryans  capable  of  bearing  arms."  German  women's  place  has  been 
set  back  one  hundred  years — to  where  it  was  long  before  the  last  Kaiser 
with  his  famous  "Kinder,  Kitchen  und  Kirche."  This  is  the  third  in  Dr. 
Hamilton's  series  of  articles  based  on  her  trip  to  Germany,  the  two 
preceding  having  been  on  labor  (Survey  Graphic,  November  1933)  and 
on  the  Jews  (September). 

ii ORRIS  LEWIS  was  a  migratory  transient  worker  for  about  six 
'  *  •  years  beginning  when  he  was  fourteen — and  he  has  never  let  go  of 
that  boyish  experience.  The  story  he  tells  (page  30)  of  a  remarkable 
home  for  discouraged  transients  is  based  on  his  own  wanderings,  as  a 
case  worker  among  transients  in  Cincinnati,  as  field  representative  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Care  of  Transient  and  Homeless  and  then,  since 
last  summer,  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Association  of 
Travelers'  Aid  Societies  by  whom  he  was  almost  immediately  loaned  to 
the  FERA  to  be  director  of  transient  activities.  The  Mission  Farm  near 
Minneapolis  started  out  with  the  accent  on  the  Mission — the  country 
end  of  a  city  refuge  for  homeless  men.  The  accent  has  shifted  to  the 
Farm;  a  place  where  discouraged,  elderly  men  with  a  fixed  habit  of 
idleness,  come  slowly  back  to  regular  work,  regain  health  and  spirits 
and  produce  more  than  they  cost.  Mr.  Lewis  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
for  years  "been  a  one-man  crusade  against  flophouses."  He  picks 
Mission  Farm  as  the  outstanding  alternative,  and  one  whose  plan  and 
procedure  could  be  followed  in  other  communities. 
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BENCH-MARKS    IN    THE   TENNESSEE   VALLEY 


I     THE  STRENGTH   OF  THE  HILLS 

BY  ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN 


A"  a  small  boy,  it  was  my  duty  each  evening  to  carry  in 
the  firewood  and  to  fill  the  wood-box  by  the  kitchen 
stove.  In  order  to  avoid  monotony,  I  varied  the  task 
by  different  ways  of  piling  the  wood.  Sometimes  it  would  be 
in  neat  horizontal  layers;  sometimes  on  end;  sometimes  the 
sticks  would  be  matched  as  to  size  and  length. 

Let  me  do  something  of  the  sort  in  this  series  of  articles 
through  which  I  hope  to  share  some  of  our  adventures  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  They  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  informal 
log  of  the  work  in  process;  less  of  a  log,  however,  in  another 
sense,  than  armfuls  of  situations,  encounters,  possibilities, 
plans  and  developments.  The  instalments  will  be  written  as 
we  go  along,  but  are  less  likely  to  stick  to  the  calendar  than 
to  follow  the  bench-marks  of  our  planning — to  employ  a 
term  we  use  in  civil  engineering  when  we  mark  and  record 
the  elevation  of  points  for  future  reference.  I  shall  draw  on 
letters,  memoranda,  notes  of  staff  meetings,  reports  and 
addresses.  In  Antioch 
Notes,  I  was  able  to 
share  periodically 
with  faculty,  stu- 
dents, graduates  and 
friends  of  the  college 
the  stream  of  impulse 
and  discovery  that 
have  gone  into  our 
educational  experi- 
ment there,  so  that 
we  had  the  rein- 
forcement of  their  un- 
derstanding and  crit- 
icism. It  is  in  much 
the  same  spirit  that 
I  shall  try  to  put  be- 
fore one  group  of 
Americans  outside 
the  Valley  the  run- 
ning story  of  what  is 
going  forward,  and 
invite  the  interest 
of  your  readers. 


WHEN  the  President  proposed  the  organization  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  his  action  was  not  in 
response  to  a  happy  thought  without  relation  to  his  program 
as  a  whole.  Rather,  he  saw  it  as  a  normal  and  integral  part 
of  that  program.  Some  of  the  policies  he  proposed  must  of 
necessity  be  worked  out  on  a  national  scale,  such  as  the 
banking  system  and  the  NRA.  There  are  others  which  can 
best  be  dealt  with  on  a  smaller  scale  before  giving  them 
national  application,  or  which  have  regional  variations  and 
can  best  have  regional  solutions. 

The  President  sees  the  Valley  Authority  as  a  means  for 
displacing  haphazard,  unplanned  and  unintegrated  social 
and  industrial  development  by  introducing  increasing 
elements  of  order,  design  and  forethought.  Some  problems 
of  other  regions  are  absent  here.  For  instance,  with  only 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  population  foreign-born,  the  issue 
of  making  Americans  out  of  immigrants  is  not  present.  Other 

problems  like  soil  ero- 


The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  this,  through  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will  keep  Survey 
Graphic  readers  abreast  of  the  most  arresting  single  project  in 
America  today.  As  a  base,  take  the  long  stalemate  at  Muscle 
Shoals;  take  times  Rat  with  business  breakdown  and  un- 
employment; take  a  region  deep-seated  with  neglect.  Turn  it 
all  right-side  up  as  a  terrain  of  opportunity  and  start  long- 
run  planning  in  the  midst  of  our  emergency  moves.  Reservoirs 
built  now  to  impound  rivers  will  have  filled  with  silt  in  the 
course  of  years — unless  dam-building  is  paralleled  with  a  fight 
against  soil  erosion  in  the  highlands.  Power  plants,  rimmed 
with  mills  and  factories,  will  suck  people  into  congested  cen- 
ters that  ten  years  from  now  may  duplicate  the  idle  machines 
and  unemployment  of  other  industrial  districts — unless  a 
new  way  of  life  can  be  framed  in  this  watershed.  These  are 
only  two  of  the  exciting  alternatives  staked  out  by  the  TVA 


sion  are  more  acute 
than  elsewhere.  Yet 
in  the  large,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  are 
the  problems  of 
America. 

There  are  more 
than  forty  thousand 
square  miles  in  the 
area  drained  by  the 
Tennessee  River.  Its 
watershed  overlaps 
seven  states,  the 
larger  part  in  Ten- 
nessee, next  Ala- 
bama, and  then 
North  Carolina. 
There  are  steep 
mountainsides  where 
corn  is  hoed;  and 
flat  reaches  of  bot- 
tom-lands in  the  cot- 
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ton  belt.  There  are  districts  where,  before  the 
coming  of  the  auto,  people  lived  their  lives  without 
ever  seeing  a  Negro;  other  districts  where  a  third  or 
half  of  the  population  are  of  African  stock.  There 
are  cities  and  towns  built  upon  our  new  indus- 
trialism; regions  of  up-to-date  farming,  and  regions 
which  still  lag  in  their  isolation. 

We  can  imagine  Daniel  Boone  in  his  time  sitting 
down  at  one  of  the  fords  of  the  river  to  discuss 
things  with  an  Indian  hunter;  imagine  him  saying, 
"There  is  ten  times  as  much  wealth  here  as  you  are 
getting  out  of  it."  The  red  man  would  not  have 
believed  him;  he  could  not  have  envisioned  the 
possibilities  that  the  people  of  the  region  have 
realized  in  the  last  century.  With  no  element  of 
romancing  we  can  say  today,  "There  is  ten  times 
as  much  potential  wealth  in  this  region  as  we  are 
realizing."  We  must  endeavor  to  see  those  pos- 
sibilities and  see  that  they  are  realized — to  deter- 
mine where  the  waste  is  and  eliminate  it;  and  to 
transmute  that  wealth  into  well-being.  That,  I 
think,  constitutes  social  and  economic  planning. 
To  some  extent  it  means  legislation  and  legislative 
programs,  but  it  also  means  a  change  of  outlook 
and  a  change  of  spirit. 

BY  waste  I  mean  the  spilled  energy  of  the  streams 
themselves  that  has  been  allowed  to  run  unused. 
I  mean  the  farming  methods  in  the  rolling  uplands 
of  our  southern  states  that  are  causing  the  soil  to 
wash  away  so  fast  that,  in  the  very  real  sense  of 
wealth  in  the  soil,  the  country  is  far  poorer  than  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Daniel  Boone.  Here  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  we  see  evidence  of  waste  in  the 
million  or  more  lots  plotted  by  real-estate  pro- 
moters within  reach  of  Muscle  Shoals  and  sold  to 
unsuspecting  persons;  and  in  the  ghosts  of  old 
lumber  towns  that  mark  the  regions  where  the 
primeval  forest  growth  was  sawed  and  sent  out 
with  no  forethought  of  later  tree  crops.  For  this 
is  a  region  where  raw  materials  have  been  handled 
chiefly  as  just  raw  materials  and  exported  as  such — 
forests  as  timber,  minerals  as  ores — a  country  to 
exploit  rather  than  a  country  to  build.  By  waste  I 
mean,  also,  the  useless  duplication  of  local  govern- 
ment; our  old  units  dating  back  to  when  the  court 
must  be  reached  on  horseback  down  the  branch  or 
over  sticky  clay  roads.  In  some  counties  all  the 
work  in  the  court  house  can  be  done  in  one  half 
day  a  week.  A  quarter  as  many  counties  would  be 
enough  today,  and  a  large  tax  burden  would  be 
relieved.  I  once  asked  a  Swiss  why  certain  unpro- 
gressive  methods  were  being  used  on  a  construction 
job  in  the  Alps.  He  replied,  "It  is  hard  for  a  man  to 
think  large  in  a  small  country."  Thinking  and 
planning  in  terms  of  a  rivershed  may  help  us  in 
getting  away  from  petty  issues  and  in  setting  up 
more  vital  human  objectives. 

But  especially  I  mean  those  wastes  of  the  energies, 
ambitions  and  hopes  of  vast  numbers  of  men  and 


Week-end  at  Norris  damsite  on  Clinch  River  where  2000 
men  are  at  work  on  preliminary  construction.  Nowhere 
in  America,  says  Mr.  Morgan,  has  he  found  a  superior 
labor  force  in  adaptability,  intelligence  or  workmanship 
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women  which  are  almost  killed  through  lack  of  opportunity. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  contains  twice  as  many  people  in 
rural  areas  as  are  necessary  for  agricultural  work.  It  should 
be  possible  to  develop  local  industries  with  the  help  of  cheap 
power,  that  will  enable  those  communities  to  manufacture 
what  they  would  like  to  buy.  With  an  intelligent  and  am- 
bitious population,  with  great  natural  resources,  and  with 
cheap  power,  human  ingenuity  should  bring  to  an  end  the 
present  widespread  want  and  idleness.  Greatest  of  all  wastes 
is  that  which  comes  when  people  fail  to  see  the  great  pos- 
sibilities and  opportunities  around  them,  and  when,  in  that 
failure  to  see  what  might  be,  they  resign  themselves  to 
things  as  they  are. 

The  elimination  of  these  wastes  cannot  be  achieved  over- 
night. That  fact  lies  back  of  our  warnings  that  people 
should  not  now  come  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  to  seek 
employment,  or  to  find  Utopia.  By  mid-fall  we  had  re- 
ceived, altogether,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  applica- 
tions, about  half  of  them  from  persons  in  the  Valley  area. 
In  some  of  the  counties  75  percent  of  the  population  is 
unemployed  and  on  public  relief.  The  relief  facilities  have 
been  under  great  strain.  Vast  numbers  of  Valley  people  had 
gone  to  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh 
during  good  times,  and  came  home  only  when  they  had  no 
money.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  idleness.  By  working 
day  and  night  and  using  four  shifts  during  the  twenty-four 
hours,  we  are  employing  about  two  thousand  men  on  the 
early  Norris  Dam  construction.  The  Joe  Wheeler  Dam  is 
giving  work  to  more,  and  so  are  our  housing  enterprises  and 
other  outlying  activities.  During  recent  months,  the  TVA 
spent  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  equipment,  but 
about  three  quarters  of  this  went  to  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  New  York  and  other  manufacturing 
centers.  It  has  been  spent  for  steam  shovels,  cableways, 
structural  steel,  copper  wire,  electric  pumps  and  dynamite. 
The  building  of  a  modern  dam  is  largely  done  in  distant 
factories,  and  such  unemployment  relief  as  is  afforded  by 
the  new  Tennessee  structures  is  thus  nationwide.  Every  man 
employed  in  Tennessee  makes  work  for  two  men  outside. 
But  under  present  industrial  organization  government  work 
alone  cannot  bring  back  prosperity.  It  can  only  be  like  the 
starter  in  an  automobile  that  gets  the  engine  going.  The 
TVA  hopes  to  start  this  region  to  self  sustained  productiveness. 

When  it  comes  to  long  run  planning  for  the  Valley — or 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole — increase  of  production  is 
not  enough.  We  do  not  want  merely  to  duplicate  here  on 
the  Tennessee  the  industrial  set-up  that  has  broken  down  in 
Detroit  and  Pittsburgh  and  the  other  cities  that  have  sent 
back  penniless  the  quotas  they  were  at  such  pains  to  draw 
from  these  parts  during  post-war  prosperity.  We  must  try 
to  get  another  picture  of  what  to  do  about  the  two  million 
people  in  this  watershed — of  what  they  can  do  for  themselves. 

ECONOMIC  surplus  does  not  necessarily  result  in  a 
prosperous  and  happy  people.  In  many  other  regions  and 
epochs  the  world  has  seen  such  a  surplus  produce,  not 
freedom  and  leisure  and  well-being,  but  tyranny,  servitude 
and  oppression.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  ancient 
Egypt.  During  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  there  was  a  great 
surplus  of  food  and  of  men.  That  surplus  might  have  been 
used  to  build  wholesome  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  the 
whole  people.  It  might  have  been  used  for  public  hygiene, 
for  public  education,  for  research,  for  useful  public  works. 
It  actually  was  used  to  build  up  the  greatest  piles  of  stones 
on  earth — the  Pyramids;  to  create  heartless  oppression. 


Throughout  the  long  centuries  that  story  of  surplus  bring- 
ing misery  has  been  repeated  again  and  again.  In  America 
today  we  do  not  build  pyramids.  We  go  in  for  competitive 
social  expenditures.  Our  big  houses  are  too  large  and  our 
little  houses  are  too  small.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  visiting  in 
one  of  the  mountain  districts  of  the  Tennessee  watershed  and 
spent  the  night  in  a  little  cabin  in  the  hills.  There  were  the 
father  and  mother  and  six  children.  I  suppose  the  entire 
family  did  not  see  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  cash.  Yet  all 
were  neat,  courteous  and  intelligent.  On  leaving  I  wondered 
how  I  might  express  my  appreciation.  It  would  have  been 
an  offense  to  offer  money  to  my  hosts,  but  I  sent  $25  to  a 
wise  mutual  friend  in  the  mountains.  That  $25  produced  the 
following:  one  child  had  tonsils  removed  by  a  public- 
spirited  surgeon,  one  girl  had  her  eyes  fitted  with  glasses, 
and  one  child  got  six  weeks  in  a  boarding-school  (there  was 
no  school  near  home). 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  southern  university  has 
recently  made  a  study  of  the  cash  incomes  from  farms  in  a 
mountain  county.  The  average  total  cash  income  this  last 
year  was  $45  for  each  farm  in  the  county — $10  from  relief  and 
the  balance  from  the  farm.  In  North  Carolina,  two  hundred 
mountain  farms  in  four  counties  were  similarly  studied. 
Taking  out  taxes  and  the  cost  of  fertilizer  they  had  left,  on 
an  average,  $86  in  cash.  Such  low  levels  of  income  do  not 
indicate  low  levels  of  innate  capacity.  There  is  a  good  breed 
in  the  hills  that  drain  into  the  Tennessee.  It  deserves  a  good 
chance.  Many  lives  are  rusting  away,  many  hopes  are  fading, 
because  there  has  been  no  chance.  This  is  not  primarily  a 
problem  of  economic  theory.  The  South's  greatest  poet, 
Sidney  Lanier,  put  it  clearly: 

Alas,  for  the  Poor  to  have  some  part 
In  yon  sweet  living  lands  of  art 
Makes  problems  not  for  head,  but  heart. 
Vainly  might  Plato's  brain  revolve  it: 
Plainly  the  heart  of  a  child  could  solve  it. 

We  need  social-economic  planning  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  We  need  kilowatts  of  electric  power  and  tons  of 
potash,  phosphates  and  ammonia.  We  need  forest  policy 
and  production  policy.  But  we  need  something  more  than 
all  these.  We  need  the  desire  and  the  will  that  this  produc- 
tiveness shall  not  be  segregated  so  that  a  few  compete  in 
ostentation  while  the  many  strive  hopelessly  against  fate. 
We  need  a  greater  sharing — here  and  in  America  everywhere. 

When  in  June  the  Congress  and  the  President  set  up  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  general  purpose  of  the  act 
comprehended  such  a  social  goal,  but  it  was  but  generally 
defined  and  only  slightly  provided  for.  Most  of  the  present 
appropriation  is  for  specific  work,  to  build  dams,  transmis- 
sion lines  and  fertilizer  plants.  The  law  provides  that  the 
President  may  from  time  to  time  outline  his  plans  to  Con- 
gress and  request  further  funds.  In  the  meantime  our  board 
of  three  directors,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  as 
provided  in  the  law,  must  discover  means  for  working  out 
its  purpose.  The  chief  means  must  be  cooperation  with  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  River  region  and  of  the  nation. 
Only  as  they  have  hopes  and  desires  can  much  be  ac- 
complished. The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  must  chiefly 
be  an  instrument  which  can  be  used  by  the  people  of  the 
region  and  of  the  United  States. 

IN  piling  that  stove-wood  as  a  boy,  now  this  way  and  now 
that,  I  was  trying  to  get  away  from  the  monotonous 
uniformity  that  made  it  sheer  drudgery.  That  habit  has 
persisted  with  me,  and  whatever  the  repetitive  nature  of  a 
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task  may  be,  I  find  it  desirable,  even  necessary,  to  introduce 
some  variant  into  the  pattern.  Thus  in  responding  to  calls 
to  talk  about  our  Tennessee  Valley  work,  I  have  taken  it  up 
now  from  one  angle,  now  from  another,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  audience. 

In  midfall,  I  spoke  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  and  there  it  was  natural  to  begin  with  the 
series  of  events  centering 
about  the  power  pro- 
gram, with  which  my 
hearers  were  familiar, 
and  to  deal  with  those 
phases  of  the  project 
that  bear  on  recondi- 
tioning the  agricultural 
lands.  During  the  War 
what  was  to  become 
known  afterward  as  the 
Wilson  Dam  and  power 
plant  at  Muscle  Shoals 
were  undertaken  in  or- 
der to  produce  ammo- 
nia from  nitrogen  in  the 
air.  Ammonia  is  a  com- 
pound of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen.  This  "fixed 
nitrogen,"  as  it  is  called, 
is  the  chief  material 
used  in  making  high 
explosives,  and  huge 
amounts  of  electric 
power  were  needed  for 
its  manufacture  by  the 
methods  then  in  use.  A 
large  manufacturing 

plant  was  therefore  built  near  the  dam  to  use  the  water 
power  for  making  ammonia.  This  is  commonly  known  as 
Nitrate  Plant  No.  2. 

It  happens  that  this  same  ammonia  so  necessary  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  is  also  the  valuable  element  in 
nitrogen  fertilizers.  For  that  reason  Wilson  Dam  and 
Nitrate  Plant  No.  2  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  farmers 
of  the  country  as  a  possible  source  of  a  cheap  substitute  for 
the  manure  of  horse-driven  days.  The  nitrate  plant  was  not 
finished  until  the  War  closed.  It  was  run  just  long  enough  to 
make  sure  that  it  would  do  what  was  expected  of  it,  and 
since  then  has  lain  idle.  Processes  for  making  ammonia  have 
so  improved  that  many  people  have  questioned  whether  the 
plant  is  not  now  obsolete. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  law  provided  for  re- 
search in  fertilizer  manufacture,  and  for  the  purchase, 
mixing  and  sale  of  fertilizer  materials,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizer  ingredients  where  that  seems  wise.  The 
Authority  is  now  at  work  on  that  problem.  Research  is 
being  actively  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  not  only  of 
nitrates,  but  also  of  phosphates  and  potash.  These  three  are 
the  chief  plant  foods  supplied  by  commercial  fertilizers.  An 
examination  is  being  made  of  Nitrate  Plant  No.  2  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  can  still  be  used  to  advantage.  A  plant  will 
shortly  be  built  for  the  manufacture  of  phosphates  and 
perhaps  of  potash. 

As  this  work  with  fertilizers  develops  successfully  it  will 
be  of  interest,  not  only  to  North  Carolina  and  other  parts  of 
the  Tennessee  River  region,  but  to  the  whole  South.  There 
is  said  to  be  an  overproduction  of  fertilizer  at  present  costs. 


Yet  many  southern  farmers  would  like  to  buy  in  quantities 
they  cannot  afford  at  present  prices.  The  cure  for  over- 
production and  low  prices  on  the  farm  is  not  through  the 
back-breaking  drudgery  of  farming  land  for  poor  crops. 
Rather  it  lies  in  getting  the  best  possible  crops  from  the 
best  possible  land,  with  poor  land  put  to  other  uses,  such 
as  forests,  or  storage  reservoirs  for  regulating  our  streams. 


THIS  brings  us  to  the 
r 


The  nascent  talent  that  is  hidden  away  in  the  hills  is  as  important 
as  the  potential  energy  of  the  stream  Row.  Here  is  a  typical  Farm 
boy  who  has  a  place  near  Piney  Flats  and  who  has  mastered  the 
craftsmanship  of  casting  and  finishing  plates  at  the  Kingspoit  Press 


matter  of  stream  flow, 
and  to  a  range  of  prob- 
lems and  possibilities 
which  are  beyond  the 
grasp  of  private  water- 
power  development. 
One  reason  that  we 
need  those  fertilizers  is 
that  we  have  allowed 
surface  soil  to  run  down 
and  wash  away.  The 
earliest  travelers  through 
this  region  spoke  of  the 
crystal  water  of  the 
streams.  Since  then, 
with  the  clearing  and 
farming  of  our  southern 
rolling  lands,  much  of 
the  original  fertility  has 
been  carried  down  to 
the  sea.  Millions  of  acres 
are  now  barren  clay 
hillsides,  cut  with  gul- 
lies and  abandoned  by 
agriculture.  It  has  taken 
only  a  little  more  than  a 
century  to  produce  this  result  in  the  Tennessee  River  area. 
If  the  process  continues  as  it  has  in  some  other  countries, 
such  as  southern  Greece,  parts  of  Palestine,  and  parts  of 
China,  great  areas  will  become  useless  for  cultivation. 
The  remainder  cannot  raise  taxes  for  schools  and  roads,  and 
the  more  progressive  people  will  move  to  other  regions. 
Civilization  will  dry  up,  and  as  in  Greece,  what  was  once  a 
prosperous  region  will  be  peopled  by  poverty-stricken 
farmers  who  pasture  their  scrawny  goats  on  barren  hillsides. 
This  is  a  real  issue  in  the  rolling  lands  of  the  South.  It 
presses  for  an  answer.  What  can  be  done  about  it?  First,  we 
can  encourage  different  methods  of  agriculture.  On  hillside 
land  corn  crops,  with  the  resulting  bare  ground  during  the 
hard  winter  rains,  must  give  way  to  grass  and  cover  crops, 
such  as  the  new  perennial  lespedeza.  Second,  the  steepest 
land  should  be  taken  out  of  agriculture  and  planted  to 
forest.  In  corn  the  land  is  quickly  destroyed.  In  forest  the 
erosion  is  largely  stopped  and  a  profitable  crop  is  started. 
Experiments  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicate  that  under  intelligent  care  the  soil  erosion  can  be 
reduced  to  only  5  percent  of  what  it  was  before  control  was 
begun.  Third,  our  laws  of  land  ownership  should  be  changed 
so  that  if  a  man  is  handling  his  land  in  a  way  that  will 
destroy  it,  the  part  he  cannot  take  care  of  should  be  taken 
away  from  him  and  given  to  someone  who  will  farm  it 
properly,  or  be  planted  by  the  government  to  some  growth 
that  will  prevent  soil  erosion.  A  man  has  no  natural  right  to 
inherit  good  land  and  pass  on  a  waste  of  gullied  hillsides  to 
those  who  come  after  him.  We  are  not  complete  owners  of 
thesoil,  but  only  trustees  for  a  generation.  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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President  Roosevelt's  New  Land  and  Population  Policy 
BY  RALPH  BORSODI 


Where  do  most  of  the  unemployed  live?  If  you  go  through  the 
smaller  communities  of  New  York  and  Connecticut  you  will  find 
no  starvation,  no  evictions,  few  people  who  have  not  got  an  over- 
coat or  a  pair  of  shoes.  And  if  you  go  into  the  farming  areas  you 
will  not  find  people  starving  on  the  farms.  On  the  contrary.  There 
is  suffering,  there  is  deprivation;  but  in  the  smaller  communities 
and  on  the  farms,  there  is  not  the  same  kind  of  being  up  against  it, 
of  not  knowing  where  you  are  going  to  sleep  tonight  or  where 
you  are  going  to  get  the  next  meal  that  you  find  in  cities.  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  at  least  three  quarters,  and  probably  more  of  the 
dependent  unemployed  throughout  the  United  States  today,  are 
in  the  cities. 

Are  we  not  beginning  now  to  visualize  a  different  kind  of  city? 
Are  we  not  beginning  to  envisage  the  possibility  of  a  lower  cost  of 
living  by  having  a  greater  percentage  of  our  population  living  a 
little  closer  to  the  source  of  supply?  .  .  . 

We  hope  blindly  that  government  in  some  miraculous  way  can 
prevent  any  future  economic  depression,  that  government  or  some 
great  leader  will  discover  a  panacea  for  the  ills  that  have  been 
hitting  the  world  ever  since  history  has  been  recorded.  ...  I  am 
wondering  if  out  of  this  regional  planning  we  are  not  going  to  be 
in  a  position  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  in  the  immediate  future 
and  adopt  some  kind  of  experimental  work  based  on  a  distribution 
of  population.  .  .  .  Regional  planning  dares  us  to  make  experi- 
ments, for  this  country  will  remain  progressive  just  as  long  as  we 
are  willing  to  make  experiments,  just  as  long  as  we  are  able  to 
say:  "Here  is  a  suggestion  that  sounds  good.  We  can't  guarantee  it, 
but  let's  try  it  out  somewhere  and  see  if  it  works.  (See  Survey 
Graphic  February  1932.) 

THUS  spoke  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  New 
York  in  January  1932  at  the  completion  of  the  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York,  putting  into  words  a  philosophy  he 
had  long  cherished  of  a  practical  kind  of  regionalism  which 
would  bring  producers  and  consumers  together  not  in  a 
city  market,  but  on  their  own  acres  of  farmland  or  rural 
village.  A  little  over  a  year  later,  the  former  governor,  the 
new  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  aid  of  Congress 
established  the  machinery  whereby  his  theories  regarding  a 
better  way  of  life  could  be  tried  out.  Indeed  the  most  im- 
portant development  in  connection  with  the  present  back- 
to-the-land  movement  is  the  fact  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  committed  the  government  to  a  new  land  and 
population  policy. 

According  to  section  208  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act,  $25  million  has  been  appropriated  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  "subsistence  homesteads."  This  section  reads: 


On  the  negative  side  likewise  the  administration's  legis- 
lative and  administrative  measures  indicate  that  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  old  policy  of  increasing  the  numbers  engaged  in 
the  acreage  given  over  to  commercial  farming,  as  well  as  to 
the  further  development  and  concentration  of  population  in 
industrial  centers.  The  establishment  of  subsistence  home- 
steads is,  however,  one  of  the  positive  indications  that  we 
are  actually  on  the  eve  of  a  new  land  and  population  policy. 

PERHAPS  the  only  reason. why  the  significance  of  this 
I  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  has  not  been  generally 
recognized  is  because  the  putting  over  of  other  sections  of 
the  NRA,  the  AAA  and  the  PWA  has  occupied  the  major 
efforts  of  the  powers-that-be  thus,  for  the  time  being,  com- 
pletely dominating  the  picture.  But  the  Subsistence  Home- 
stead Division  of  the  NRA  is  at  last  beginning  to  function 
and  inasmuch  as  the  President  has  stated  that  it  is  not  only  a 
major  policy  of  his  administration  but  a  primary  purpose  of 
his  life  to  put  into  effect  a  workable  back-to-the-land  move- 
*  ment,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  even  larger  funds 
than  these  already  available  will  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  well  ask  what 
is  "the  way  of  living"  toward  which  this  new  land  and 
population  policy  points? 

How  better  could  an  answer  be  found  than  by  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  first  project  to  receive  a  federal  loan,  the 
Dayton  Homestead  Unit;  for  since  it  was  selected  from 
nearly  three  hundred  applicants  for  a  loan,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  it  embodies  the  principles  toward  which  the 
government  policy  is  directed. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Elizabeth  H.  Nutting  and  Vir- 
ginia Pierce  Wood,  executive  secretary  and  chairman 
respectively  of  the  Character  Building  Division  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  Dayton,  in  the  fall  of  1931, 
groups  of  unemployed  and  partially  employed  families  in 
ten  sections  of  the  city  were  organized  into  so-called  "Pro- 
duction Units".  This  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  to  develop  a  more  constructive  program  of  relief 
than  that  to  which  the  city  Welfare  Department  was  limited 
by  law.  The  aim  of  each  unit  was  primarily  to  manufacture 
for  the  group's  needs,  and  secondarily  to  barter  a  portion  of 
their  products  for  raw  materials  which  they  were  unable  to 
produce  themselves.  Though  in  this  they  differed  from  most 
self-help,  barter  organizations,  i.e.,  in  their  emphasis  on 
production  for  use,  their  unusual  success  from  the  start 


To  provide  for  aiding  the  redistribution  of  the 
overbalance  of  population  in  industrial  centers, 
$25,000,000  is  hereby  made  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  be  used  by  him  through  such  agencies 
and  under  such  regulation  as  he  may  make,  for 
making  loans  for  and  otherwise  aiding  in  the  pur- 
chase of  subsistence  homesteads.  The  moneys 
collected  as  repayment  of  said  loans  shall  consti- 
tute a  revolving  fund  to  be  administered  as  di- 
rected by  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 


Subsistence  homesteading — a  long  remove  from  subsistence 
farming — settles  a  family  on  a  plot  of  land  where  it  can  grow  most 
of  its  food  and  make  many  of  its  goods,  plus  a  part-time  paid  job 
for  cash  income.  Near  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  plan  has  gone  much 
further — a  whole  community  of  homesteaders  organized  among 
the  unemployed  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  financed 
from  federal  funds  and  advised  by  the  author  of  this  article 
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Photographs  by  Frank  G.  Betz,  Dayton,  Ohio 

A  Dayton  family  after  a  few  weeks  on  the  farm.  They  had  been  on  relief,  discouraged,  and  under  care  of  a  physician 


must  be  attributed  rather  to  the  outstanding  leadership 
which  spurred  them. 

But  excellent  as  the  plan  was,  helpful  as  it  was  in  supple- 
menting meager  incomes,  the  limitations  inherent  in  it 
prevented  its  even  attempting  to  take  its  membership 
completely  off  relief.  And  in  the  last  analysis  that  was  the 
real  problem.  The  difficulties  were  simple.  Distribution  and 
overhead  costs,  the  inability  to  grow  or  manufacture  their 
own  material  in  the  city,  and  the  necessity  of  paying  rent 
for  headquarters  and  individual  residences  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  members  to  secure  enough  for  their  labors 
to  make  them  self-supporting.  Indeed  if  the  units  were 
charged  fully  with  all  that  was  donated  to  them — rent, 
land  for  gardens,  tools,  implements,  materials  and  supplies 
— the  virtual  impossibility  of  their  ever  breaking  even  is 
self-evident. 

As  consultant  economist  to  the  Unit  committee  (a  group 
of  public-spirited  men  and  women  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  to  sponsor  the  activities  of  the  DACPU) 
it  was  my  privilege  a  year  ago  to  point  all  this  out  and  to 
outline  a  future  program.  My  suggestion  was  that  a  plan  be 
developed  for  moving  groups  of  families  (some  members  of 
whom  would  have  work  in  the  city  though  inadequate  to 
meet  the  families'  needs)  to  the  country  within  commuting 
distance  of  the  city,  each  group  of  families  to  live  on  a 
"subsistence  homestead"  where  their  chance  of  making 
themselves  independent — partly  through  production,  sup- 
plemented by  wages  from  those  who  worked  in  the  city — 


was  possible.  This  plan  was  adopted  and  members  of  the 
Production  Units  were  encouraged  to  move  into  the  coun- 
try as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  it  should  be  remembered  is  an  industrial 
city  of  about  200,000  population.  Well-known  products 
made  in  the  city  include  National  cash  registers,  Frigidaire 
refrigerators,  Delco  electrical  appliances.  Demand  for  these 
products  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  depression.  Last  winter 
some  seventy  thousand  persons  (fourteen  thousand  fami- 
lies) were  on  relief.  At  this  writing  there  are  about  fifty 
thousand  persons  on  relief,  with  the  rlumbers  steadily  rising. 
This  winter  promises  to  be  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  last.  A 
still  larger  number  are  on  the  verge  of  being  forced  on  relief 
by  the  final  disappearance  of  their  savings,  or  are  kept  off 
relief  only  by  earnings  insufficient  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living  or  by  going  deeply  into  debt.  The  major- 
ity of  relief  families  seem  to  be  capable,  hardworking  people 
normally  self-supporting. 

THE  first  Homestead  Unit  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1932.  A  farm  of  160  acres,  purchased  for  $8000,  was 
divided  into  thirty-five  three-acre  plots,  fifty-five  acres  being 
reserved  for  community  pasture  and  woodlot,  commons  and 
public  roads.  Thirty-five  families  immediately  took  posses- 
sion. 

The  homesteaders  themselves  are  a  cross-section  of 
American  society,  ranging  from  families  of  professionals 
(architect,  teacher,  engineer)  to  tradesmen  and  white-collar 
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workers  (grocer,  bookkeeper,  clerk)  as  well  as 
craftsmen  and  laborers  (carpenters,  bricklayers, 
plumbers).  They  include  men  and  women  over 
fifty  with  grown  children,  some  of  whom  join 
their  parents  in  purchasing  the  homestead,  as 
well  as  young  couples  without  children.  Two 
young  people  in  fact  married  on  the  strength  of 
this  opportunity  to  build  a  home  of  their  own. 
The  background  and  attitude  of  one  family 
while  perhaps  not  typical  may  be  regarded 
as  symbolic  of  the  entire  group.  The  family 
consists  of  the  parents  in  their  early  twenties 
and  two  young  children.  The  father — a  man 
with  a  good  work  record  at  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  where,  however,  employ- 
ment has  been  unsteady — and  the  mother, 
a  trained  nurse,  have  gone  at  the  task  of  build- 
ing a  homestead  with  the  spirit  and  deter- 
mination of  pioneers.  Together  these  two, 
unaccustomed  to  manual  labor,  did  not  hes- 
itate to  swing  picks  in  an  effort  to  speed  up 
work  on  the  foundation  of  their  home.  I  saw 
them  industriously  at  this  work  one  Saturday 
afternoon  holiday  at  a  time  when  the  man 
happened  to  have  some  work  at  the  cash  register  factory. 

A  FEATURE  of  primary  importance  in  the  Dayton 
r\  plan  is  the  system  of  land  tenure.  Title  to  the  land  and 
the  original  farm  buildings,  used  for  community  purposes,  is 
vested  in  the  Homestead  Unit  as  a  whole.  Separate  plots 
are  then  leased  to  each  homesteader  on  annual  terms  fixed 
by  the  Unit  in  accordance  with  the  relative  desirability 
of  each  plot.  Leases  are  automatically  renewed  each  year, 
though  there  are  provisions  for  terminating  them  at  any 
time.  If  terminated  by  the  Homestead  Unit — as  they  may 
be  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  lease — the  buildings 
and  improvements  on  the  plot  may  be  sold  by  the  home- 
steader or  disposed  of  if  he  fails  to  find  a  purchaser  upon  an 
appraisal  determined  by  arbitration.  On  the  other  hand  the 
homesteader  has  title  to  all  improvements  upon  his  plot, 
and  may  sell  his  property  at  any  time  to  anyone  eligible  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Unit.  In  other  words,  title  to  land 
rests  in  the  community  which  creates  the  land  value,  and 
title  to  improvements  in  the  individual.  Under  this  system 


Members  erected  this  building  to  house  ail  Unit  work  including  t  bakery  and  a  shoe  shop 


Hand-woven  cloth  comes  from  these  looms  made  by  members  of  the  Unit 


the  holder  of  a  plot  is  practically  compelled  to  use  it  or 
abandon  it  to  some  one  else  who  will.  This,  I  believe,  obvi- 
ates the  danger  which  has  wrecked  innumerable  idealistic 
communities  as  well  as  commercial  real-estate  develop- 
ments— the  danger  that  the  original  owner  will  merely 
leave  the  plot  unused  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  sell  it  at  a 
profit  after  an  increase  in  value. 

The  ground  rents  collected  from  the  leaseholders  furnish 
the  community  the  income  with  which  to  pay  taxes  levied 
upon  the  property,  interest  payments,  payments  upon  the 
principal  borrowed  in  order  to  purchase  the  land,  and  any 
other  community  expenses. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  for  homestead  colonization 
recently  summarized  by  a  writer  in  The  Architectural 
Forum  present  the  views  of  a  competent  and  disinterested 
observer: 

1.  The  advantage  of  great  individual  freedom  which  can  be  en- 
joyed by  the  households  on  the  various  homesteads  together  with 
the  possibility"of  as  much  collective  activity  as  the  group  freely 
chooses  to  carry  on. 

2.  The    emphasis    on    family   life 
where  a  family  as  a  unit  will  produce 
its    basic    necessities    and    therefore 
where  the  influence  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  binding  the  family  to- 
gether rather  than  driving  the  mem- 
bers apart  as  in  the  case  of  the  present 
situation. 

3.  A   sense   of   permanence    and 
economic  security  which  will  grow 
out  of  the  homes  actually  owned  by 
the  homesteaders  to  which  they  will 
be  attached  because  these  homes  will 
be   largely   the   work   of  their  own 
hands  and   the  result  of  their  own 
planning. 

4.  The  combination  of  small  elec- 
trical   machinery    with    subsistence 
farming  will  give  families  ample  food 
and    clothing    with    much    of    the 
drudgery  eliminated. 

5.  The    scheme    allows    for    full- 
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time  employment  by  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  since  the 
homesteading  activities  can  in  most  cases  be  carried  on  by  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  if  this  will  not  work,  the  employed 
homesteader  may  in  turn  employ  another  to  work  on  his  property. 

How  this  first  Homestead  Unit  has  been  financed  is  no 
doubt  the  question  arising  in  the  reader's  mind.  Enough 
funds  were  raised  locally  at  the  outset  to  acquire  possession 
of  the  land,  to  repair  the  old  farm  buildings,  to  purchase  a 
tractor,  and  even  before  any  building  operations  began,  to 
enable  the  families  selected  to  plant  gardens,  buy  milk  goats 
and  establish  flocks  of  chickens.  Thus  production  of  their 
own  foodstuffs  was  started.  Later  a  loan  of  $50,000  was 
secured  from  the  Subsistence  Homestead  Division  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  addition  to  a  grant  of  130,000 
from  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  for  the 
revolving  fund  needed  for  working  capital  to  all  the  units 
ultimately  to  be  organized. 

THE  financial  plan  adopted  borrows  freely  from  approved 
business  practice.  Loans  are  made  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Unit  Committee.  Loans  are  made  first  to  the 
Homestead  Unit  itself  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  farm 
buildings;  for  materials  for  roads,  tractors,  construction 
machinery,  and  everything  else  the  community  as  a  whole 
requires.  The  Homestead  Unit  (an  incorporated  member- 
ship corporation,  with  membership  limited  to  the  home- 
steaders) repays  these  loans  over  a  period  of  1 5  years,  with 
interest  at  5J^  percent.  Since  the  government  loan  to  the 
Unit  Committee  is  made  at  4  percent,  the  Unit  Committee 
has  a  differential  of  1 2^  percent  to  cover  clerical  expenses. 
If  this  differential  produces  a  surplus,  the  government  has 
the  right  to  require  either  that  the  surplus  be  used  as  a  re- 
serve or  that  the  interest  rate  be  reduced. 

Individual  loans  are  made  at  the  same  rate  of  interest, 
amortization  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  loan,  however. 
All  individual  borrowers  receive  passbooks  in  which  the 
amount  of  their  loans  is  charged  and  payments  and 
"deposits"  are  entered;  through  the  use  of  "checks"  they 
pay  for  materials,  equipment  and  supplies  previously  paid 
for  through  actual  loans.  Thus  all  transactions  are  cleared 
through  the  Finance  Committee  while  "barter"  of  labor  and 
commodities  is  made  possible  in  terms  of  "money"  to 
each  other. 

Amortization  of  the  loans  varies  from  one  year  to  fifteen 
years,  repayable  in  weekly  instalments.  An  essential  princi- 
ple of  the  financial  plan  is  that  the  maximum  instalment 
shall  be  kept  low  enough  so  that  even  at  the  present  level  of 
industrial  and  business  activity  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  the 
homesteaders  to  meet  their  payments.  The  estimated  maxi- 
mum individual  loan  sufficient  to  enable  a  family  to  make  a 
modest  yet  adequate  beginning  at  homesteading  after 
allowance  for  rising  prices,  is  $1000.  If  a  family  does  not 
require  the  maximum  loan,  payments  will  average  not 
more  than  $15  to  $18  monthly  including  ground  rent.  But 
even  if  the  maximum  loan  is  taken,  estimates  indicate  that 
instalments  will  not  exceed  $27.50  monthly  the  first  year, 
and  by  the  third  year  they  should  drop  to  about  $12.50. 

Loans  for  eight  different  purposes  are  provided  for  the 
homesteaders:  for  housing  materials,  well,  plumbing  and 
heating,  barn  materials,  agricultural  implements  and 
tools;  domestic  workshop  equipment,  such  as  pressure 
cookers,  sewing  machines,  looms,  lathes;  livestock,  seeds, 
plants,  trees;  groceries  for  the  family  and  feed  for  the  live- 
stock while  the  first  crop  is  being  grown.  Few  loans  have 
had  to  be  made  for  the  last  purpose. 


It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  no  provisions  for  loans 
for  labor  for  construction,  this  because  homes  must  be  built 
by  the  homesteaders  though  not  necessarily  by  specific 
occupants.  In  fact  in  selecting  the  families  for  each  unit,  all 
trades  and  professions  needed  not  only  for  building  but  for 
the  development  of  a  rounded  community  life  are  repre- 
sented. The  first  unit  includes  an  architect  and  engineer  as 
well  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  electricians,  plumbers  and 
even  teachers  and  social  workers. 

The  system  is  simple:  As  the  homesteaders  work  on 
House  Number  One,  they  are  paid  or  "credited"  for  the 
work  they  do  by  checks  drawn  by  Homesteader  Number 
One.  They  "deposit"  these  checks  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  when  they  come  to  build  their  own  homes,  they 
"pay"  their  neighbors  for  their  work  with  the  credits  thus 
established.  This  method  provides  a  flexible  system  for  the 
barter  of  labor;  it  makes  it  possible  for  those  working  full 
time  to  turn  in  cash  in  place  of  labor  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Two  very  important  considerations  make  this  method  a 
fundamental  part  of  this  plan  of  "colonization."  First  the 
spiritual,  or  if  you  prefer,  the  educational  value  of  having 
the  homesteaders  create  and  build  their  own  homes  and 
their  own  community.  No  matter  how  perfect  the  ready- 
made  homes  of  architects,  such  homes  could  never  furnish 
the  satisfaction  which  the  homesteaders  secure  from  moving 
into  homes  which  they  themselves  have  visioned  and  actu- 
ally erected,  even  though  the  Finance  Committee  requires 
that  plans  be  submitted  before  loans  are  made  and  even 
though  they  may  have  employed  architects  to  assist  in  their 
preparation.  A  more  practical  benefit  is  that  this  plan 
enables  the  homesteaders  to  establish  a  substantial  equity 
in  their  property  from  the  outset  without  making  a  cash 
down  payment.  Within  a  single  year,  fully  a  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  labor  will  have  been  put  into  building  each  house 
and  developing  each  plot.  Thus  an  equity,  probably  of 
more  than  50  percent,  is  created  behind  the  government 
loans,  the  bulk  of  which  has  gone  into  land  and  building 
materials.  Since  the  farm  land  and  raw  materials  are  trans- 
formed into  a  community  with  roads  and  finished  houses, 
the  security  is  adequate. 

THESE  aspects  of  the  plan  warrant,  in  my  opinion,  the 
making  of  loans  up  to  any  amount — to  billions  of  dollars, 
provided  enough  families  with  the  proper  qualifications  for 
homesteading  are  selected. 

And  here  is  where  we  may  examine  the  national  implica- 
tions of  the  first  Homestead  Unit.  In  making  the  application 
for  a  loan  we  emphasized  the  point  that  while  the  experi- 
ment with  the  thirty-five  families  was  well  worth  while, 
even  more  important  was  the  fact  that  an  industrial  city 
such  as  Dayton  was  prepared  to  experiment  with  enough 
units  to  test  out  the  social  effects  of  large-scale  subsistence 
homesteading,  for  plans  have  been  worked  out  for  establish- 
ing units  involving  between  1750  and  2000  families  as  the 
goal  for  the  first  year. 

Homesteading  such  a  large  number  of  families  near  one 
city  will  make  it  possible  for  the  whole  country  to  see  what 
the  effect  of  homesteading  will  be  upon  employment,  labor, 
social  and  relief  conditions  in  industrial  cities.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  city,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  draw  accurate  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
changes  in  employment  conditions  both  upon  the  home- 
steaders and  the  workers  remaining  in  the  city.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  relief  authorities  and  (Continued  on  page  48) 


HEALTH    INVENTORY:   1934 


BY  MARY  ROSS 


A  all  times  health  is  the  first  asset  of  every- 
one. To  many  families  at  this  checkered 
start  of  1934  it  is  also  the  last  asset — all 
that  they  still  hold  as  a  key  to  the  future.  Have 
hard  times  in  themselves  worn  down  this  last 
bulwark  of  family  independence  or  eaten  away 
the  means  of  maintaining  health  on  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  rely  for  protection? 

Insofar  as  deathrates  reflect  physical  well-being,  the  an- 
swer to  the  first  of  these  questions  is  a  categorical  no.  The 
most  sensitive  index  of  well-being,  the  infant  mortality  rate, 
has  never  been  as  favorable  as  in  these  past  years.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  general  deathrate  and  the  tuberculosis  mor- 
tality rate.  All  have  continued  the  declines  along  which  they 
were  proceeding  before  the  economic  earthquake.  Some 
cheerful  observers  have  found  in  this  fact  a  belief  that  hard 
times  have  been  good  for  us.  Others  believe  the  trend  due  to 
the  momentum  set  up  in  earlier  years  and  continued  by  the 
efficient  work  of  health  and  social  agencies.  Some  of  the 
favorable  showing  is  due  to  the  happy  chance  that  there 
have  not  been  widespread  or  severe  epidemics  of  such  an 
illness  as  influenza,  with  attendant  pneumonia,  over  which 
medical  science  has  little  control.  Clearly,  however,  we  have 
not  suffered  any  general  or  drastic  deflation  in  health  such  as 
took  place  in  Central  Europe,  during  and  after  the  War, 
when  all  the  barometers  showed  sharp  and  sudden  swings 
toward  disaster. 

Deathrates,  however,  show  average  experiences  and  may 
be  as  fallacious  as  other  averages  in  reflecting  the  experience 
of  various  groups  included  in  the  whole.  There  is  evidence, 
in  the  records  of  some  of  the  poorest  districts  of  New  York 
City,  that  in  certain  classes  on  whom  the  depression  has 
borne  heavily  tuberculosis  and  infant  mortality  rates  have 
increased.  Deathrates,  moreover,  measure  quantity  rather 
than  quality  of  life.  They  do  not  quickly  register  lowering  of 

Eiistance  or  malnutrition,  or  sickness  that  does  not  kill. 
A  number  of  careful  efforts  have  been  made  to  gauge 
:se  less  tangible  factors,  with  somewhat  conflicting  results. 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  for  example,  investigators  for  the 
lited  States  Public  Health  Service  found  no  consistent  or 
significant  difference  in  the  weights  of  schoolchildren  in  May 
1933  and  those  they  had  recorded  for  children  in  the  same 
town  in  the  years  1921-27.  On  the  other  hand  a  study  made 
last  spring  in  New  York  City  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
collaboration  with  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  found  what 
the  examining  physicians  believed  to  be  a  high  rate  of  mal- 
nutrition among  children  in  an  East  Side  district  and — more 
explicitly — showed  that  poor  and  very  poor  nutrition  was 
far  more  prevalent  among  the  families  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  incomes — $4  a  week  or  less — than  among  those  with 
from  $4  to  $6  or  more.  Among  the  very  poor,  the  best  show- 
ing was  made  by  children  whose  families  were  receiving 
relief  in  the  form  of  food  tickets  rather  than  an  equivalent  or 
slightly  higher  income  in  cash  relief  or  wages.  A  drop  in 
family  income  seemed  to  be  associated  with  a  lowering  of 
nutritional  status  in  the  children  in  as  short  a  time  as  a  year. 
To  the  extent  to  which  family  incomes  have  sunk  to  the 
danger  point  and  have  not  been  offset  by  adequate  provision 
of  relief,  a  larger  number  of  children  are  "exposed"  to  the 


Once  we  were  healthy  and  wealthy  and,  so  we  thought,  wise. 
Have  we  lost  health  along  with  our  money?  The  evidence  is 
conflicting,  but  at  least  hard  times  have  put  medical  care  in 
the  same  peremptory  category  as  relief  and,  more  frequently 
now,  against  the  stiffnecked  shouting  from  some  sorely  beset 
medicos  may  be  heard  the  still  small  voice  of  group  medicine 


poverty  which  always  has  been  associated  with  poor  nutri- 
tion. How  large  a  share  of  the  American  people  is  living  at 
a  sub-standard  level,  no  one  knows.  We  do  know  that  one  in 
ten  is  dependent  on  public  funds  or  private  charity  for  every 
need.  How  the  wind  has  blown  for  others  is  shown  in  another 
of  the  cooperative  studies  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Milbank  Fund,  covering  some  eleven  thousand  persons 
in  certain  districts  of  Birmingham,  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh. 
The  enumeration  included  practically  every  family  in  the 
selected  areas;  and  the  areas  were  neither  slum  districts  nor 
upper-class  residential  streets.  The  intent  was  to  get  a  sample 
of  people  on  restricted  incomes  who  were  self-supporting  in 
ordinary  times.  In  1929, 10  percent  of  these  people  had  been 
"poor"  in  the  definition  of  the  study,  that  is,  they  had  had 
family  incomes  of  less  than  $150  per  capita  per  year  from  all 
sources,  including  charity  and  food  tickets.  In  1932,  45 
percent  were  "poor." 

IN  the  spring  quarter  of  1933  when  investigators  visited 
these  families  they  found  little  difference  in  the  frequency  of 
illness  among  those  whose  incomes  were  at  the  same  levels  in 
1932  as  in  1929,  whether  the  income  was  classified  as  poor, 
moderate  ($150-$424  per  capita  per  year),  or  comfortable 
($425  and  upward).  On  the  other  hand,  illness  rates  were 
strikingly  higher  for  the  people  who  had  been  catapulted 
down  the  economic  scale,  highest  of  all  for  those  who  had 
descended  from  "comfortable"  to  poor.  These  last  had  a 
disabling  sickness  rate  60  percent  above  that  of  their  for- 
tunate neighbors  who  had  been  in  like  circumstances  in  1929 
and  had  not  suffered  reverses.  The  contrast  holds  true  for  all 
kinds  of  illness  which  had  its  onset  during  the  period  of 
the  study,  illness  and  bed  illness  as  well  as  the  disabling 
illness,  and  it  was  found  in  each  of  the  cities  studied  as  well  as 
in  their  aggregate  experience.  The  rate  of  disabling  illness 
reported  from  families  of  the  unemployed  was  39  percent 
higher  than  that  of  the  group  with  full-time  wage  earners 
and  25  percent  higher  than  that  of  the  group  with  part-time 
but  no  full-time  workers.  The  findings  of  this  study  are  con- 
sistent with  a  survey  made  by  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  another  part  of  New  York,  the 
Mulberry  district,  in  November  1930  and  April  1932.  At 
both  times  illness  was  found  to  be  most  frequent  in  the  homes 
of  idle  persons  who  were  normally  at  work,  even  after  all 
cases  had  been  eliminated  in  which  illness  was  the  cause  of 
idleness. 

The  figures  invite  speculation.  Do  these  high  sickness  rates 
among  the  "new  poor"  reflect  unusual  awareness  of  illness 
because  of  discouragement  and  despair;  clumsiness  in  cutting 
their  pattern  of  living  to  fit  more  limited  incomes;  failure  or 
inability  to  get  medical  care  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  better  days?  The  authors  of  the  study  explicitly 
refrain  from  drawing  general  deductions  from  these  findings, 
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which  are  preliminary  and  partial  results  from  a 
greater  amount  of  data  still  under  analysis.  Edgar 
Sydenstricker,  director  of  the  Division  of  Re- 
search of  the  Milbank  Fund  declares,  "They  tend 
to  corroborate  what  those  in  close  touch  with  the 
large  unemployed  part  of  our  population  have 
observed,  that  privation  is  having  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  health  of  many.  How  serious  and 
how  lasting  these  effects  will  be  it  is  as  yet  im- 
possible to  say,  but  such  indications  as  this  study 
so  far  affords  should  at  least  constitute  a  warning 
against  the  complacency  fostered  by  too  com- 
plete reliance  upon  so  crude  an  index  of  health 
as  the  deathrate,  and  against  any  relaxation  in 
the  maintenance  of  preventive  and  relief 
measures." 

When  it  comes  to  measures  for  preventing  and 
caring  for  illness,  there  was  scant  room  for  com- 
placency even  in  the  good  days.  At  its  highest,  our 
average  per  capita  expenditure  for  public  health 
was  about  half  what  competent  authorities 
deemed  necessary  to  put  existing  knowledge  into 
effective,  economical  and  life-saving  use.  During 
our  most  prosperous  period,  two  Americans  out 
of  five  went  through  a  year  without  any  indi- 
vidual medical  or  dental  service  of  any  kind  to 
prevent  illness,  maintain  health  or  cure  disease; 
and  much  of  the  service  received  by  the  other 
three  was  inadequate,  the  degree  of  adequacy 
sinking  with  income.  The  general  paring  process 
brought  on  by  the  depression  has  cut  down  the 
funds  available  to  both  public  and  private  health 
agencies  (see  Survey  Graphic,  August  1933, 
p.  407,  Dollars  and  Lives  by  C.-E.  A.  Winslow). 
Between  1930  and  1932  the  average  per  capita 
expenditure  for  public  health  has  sunk  from 
approximately  $1  to  about  70  cents  a  year.  Here 
again  averages  are  fallacious,  covering  up  the  plight  of  some 
of  the  poorer  states  and  cities  where  public-health  funds  have 
been  practically  wiped  out. 

Undoubtedly  private  agencies  interested  in  public  health 
— hospitals,  clinics,  public-health  nursing  associations  and 
the  like— have  suffered  even  more  severely.  Their  position 
is  the  more  critical  since  the  shrinkage  in  family  incomes 
casts  on  them  the  need  for  free  care  on  the  part  of  people 
who  ordinarily  paid  their  own  way. 

Ai  I  write  the  New  York  papers  are  publishing  the  annual 
appeal  for  a  hospital  fund  to  aid  the  "sick  poor."  Even 
in  good  years  half  the  families  of  the  country  had  to  consider 
themselves  "poor"  when  it  came  to  illness  that  required 
hospital  care — that  is,  they  could  not  pay  for  it  under  existing 
methods  of  payment.  What  has  happened  with  the  decline  in 
family  incomes  is  reflected  in  the  jamming  of  the  public 
hospitals  and  clinics,  and  the  figures  that  show  the  private 
hospitals  half-empty,  many  with  floors  of  private  rooms 
wholly  closed,  while  lessened  income  from  patients'  pay- 
ments, endowments  and  contributions  force  them  to  curtail 
free  service  when  it  is  most  needed  (see  Survey  Graphic, 
July  1933  Crisis  in  the  Hospitals,  by  Mary  Ross). 

Hard  times  may  have  increased  the  need  for  care  among 
the  people  most  heavily  hit  by  depression  and  certainly  have 
limited  still  further  the  ability  of  all  but  the  most  fortunate  to 
get  it  through  the  traditional  methods  of  private  payment, 
public  support  and  charity.  They  have  raised  still  further  the 


Wortman  in  The  New  York  World-Telegram 


HARD  TIMES  CROWD  THE  CLINICS— 

"The  doctor  told  me  that  if  I  would  keep  on  coming  to  the  clinic  he  would 
keep  me  well  enough  to  hold  my  job" 


wall  between  the  would-be  patient  and  the  hospitals,  doctors 
and  nurses  whose  service  has  depended  on  those  methods  of 
service  and  they  have  weakened  in  greater  and  less  extent 
the  resources  that  health  departments  hold  for  the  protection 
of  everyone. 

From  this  confusion  emerge  a  number  of  experiments  or 
expedients  to  achieve  the  needed  connection  between  the 
means  and  use  of  ways  of  maintaining  health.  The  new  figure 
in  the  picture  is  Uncle  Sam,  whose  relief  funds  may  be  used 
under  stated  conditions  to  pay  physicians  and  nurses  for  the 
home  care  of  the  sick  unemployed  (see  The  Survey,  October 
1933,  Uncle  Sam  and  Medical  Relief,  by  H.  Jackson  Davis.) 
Federal  aid,  as  the  order  declares  explicitly,  is  in  support  of 
the  "traditional"  relationship  between  families  and  their 
medical  attendants — physician,  dentist  and  nurse.  The  aim 
is  supplementary  service  for  those  who,  because  of  the  de- 
pression, cannot  buy  care  for  themselves  and  cannot  be  cared 
for  by  their  community's  existing  resources.  Federal  funds  may 
not  be  used  to  pay  hospital  bills  or  provide  institutional  care. 

Some  states  are  making  extensive  use  of  the  plan,  though 
organization  to  get  it  into  effect  is  necessarily  complicated 
and  slow.  In  general  it  seems  to  be  gaining  the  approval  and 
cooperation  of  the  medical  professions,  who  receive  stated 
payment  for  authorized  care  under  its  provisions.  Some  ob- 
jection has  been  expressed.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Cleveland 
Academy  of  Medicine,  for  example,  heads  an  editorial  All  is 
Not  Gold  and  finds  misgivings  on  the  grounds  of  public  cost, 
the  possibility  that  less  conscientious  physicians  will  capi- 
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Wortman  in  The  New  York  World-Telegram 

—  WHILE  THE  PRIVATE  DOCTOR  IS  IDLE 

"I  tell  you,  Miss  Altman,  I  don't  know  what's  going  to  become  of  us  doctors 
now  that  everybody's  staying  home  sick  with  influenza" 

talize  the  plan  to  the  detriment  of  their  patients  and  the 
discredit  of  the  profession,  and  the  fear  that  "participation  of 
the  government  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  in  establish- 
ing fees,  even  in  this  small  way,  has  dangerous  potentialities 
and  may  pave  the  way  for  greater  participation  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  future." 

The  new  method  in  the  picture  is  the  extent  to  which 
groups  of  people  are  finding  opportunities  to  pay  their  own 
medical  services  under  ways  of  organization  that  spread 
costs  over  a  group  of  people  and  a  period  of  time.  Last 
February  the  American  Hospital  Association  went  on  record 
as  approving  voluntary  insurance  against  the  costs  of  hospital 
care  and  authorized  one  of  its  chief  committees  to  promote 
such  plans  under  the  name  "group  hospitalization"  for  a 
payment  which  generally  ranges  from  $5  to  $10  per  year 
(see    Survey   Graphic,    April    1933    Organized   Action    in 
Medical  Care,  by  Michael  M.  Davis).  Hospital  service,  if  the 
subscriber  should  need  it  during  the  year,  will  be  provided 
up  to  stipulated  amounts  which  cover  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  Such  a  plan  provides  a  larger  and  more  stable  income 
for  hospitals  from  people,  many  of  whom  would  otherwise  be 
able  to  pay  little  or  nothing.  Under  plans  of  the  type  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Hospital  Association  the   local 
hospitals   of  a    community   together   with    public-spirited 
citizens  organize  on  a  non-profit  basis.  Such  plans  are  now  in 
operation  in  some  twenty  cities  and  are  under  discussion  or 


three  hospitals,  including  the  chief  institutions  of 
the  locahty,  are  participating  in  this  plan  which 
s  incorporated  as  a  community  association  and  is 
expanding  its  memlx-rship  among  organized 
groups  of  industrial  employes  ;iml  la] 
workers  of  modest  mcanv 

Sickness  insurance  plans  which  provide  com- 
pkte  mrdir.il  service,  including  all  (.dice  or 
hospital  care,  arc  more  complex  from  the  stand- 
point of  organization  but  they  exist  in  many  in- 
dustrial plants  and  arc  receiving  attention  I,,,,,, 
the  medical  societies  themselves.  The  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society  has  made  a  study  and 
issued  a  report  of  the  costs  of  medical  .are  and 
now  has  a  committee  working  on  plans  of  in- 
surance. The  California  State  Medical  Society 
has  approved  the  principle  of  sickness  insurance 
and  is  encouraging  its  county  societies  to  start 
such  plans.  The  medical  societies  in  Washington 
and  Oregon,  are  actively  working  on  proposals 
and  programs. 

Developments  in  the  fields  of  medical  eco- 
nomics or  socio-medical  organization  are  a  special 
interest  of  a  number  of  the  philanthropic  founda- 
tions, including  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,   the  Thomas  Thompson  Trust  and   the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  which  has  been  especially 
concerned  with  rural  medical  service.  The  studies 
to  which  earlier  reference  was  made  are  a  part  of 
a  broad  group  of  studies  and  activities  in  which 
the  Milbank  Fund  is  engaged  with  the  objective 
of  better  social  planning  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  health.  The  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund  is  gathering  and  making  available  facts  and 
appraisals  concerning  methods  of  spreading  the 
costs  of  medical  care  and  reducing  costs  through 
better   organized   service.   "No   single   method,    cither  of 
organization  or  of  payment,  is  likely  to  prove  a  panacea," 
declares  the  Fund's  just  published  review  of  the  past  two 
years'  activities.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  has  under 
active  organization  a  program  for  organized  service  (see 
The  Survey,  January   1933,  p.  3.  Consumers  of  Medical 
Service,  by  James  P.  Warbasse,  M.D.)  through  groups  of 
physicians  associated  with  a  hospital  who  would  offer  com- 
plete medical  service  at  annual  rates  of  payment  within  the 
means  of  middle-class  families. 

THE  urgent  question  in  the  present  situation — a  question 
which  has  been  sharpened  and  dug  in  more  deeply  by  the 
pressure  of  the  times — is  what  part  the  medical  profession 
will  play  in  efforts  and  experiments  to  make  medical  service 
more  accessible,  since  obviously  the  profession  will  continue 
to  be  the  only  qualified  body  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Naturally  the  cleavage  of  opinion  which  meets  govern- 
mental activity  in  other  fields  is  apparent  here  also.  "It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  medicine  can  escape  the  oncoming 
fettering  regimentation  which  is  even  now  being  imposed  on 
the  business  of  the  Nation,"  declares  an  editorial  in  a  recent 
issue  of  American  Medicine,  reprinted  and  circulated  to  the 
medical  profession  with  a  letter  warning  that  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.  A  later  sentence  shows  the  preconception  against 
which  current  events  are  judged:  "It  may  be  taken  for 


operation  in  some  twenty  cities  and  are  under  discussion  or  wmcn  current  evems  are  juagea:  11  may  i  •  ian.cn  lor 
being  organized  in  some  fifty  more.  In  Newark,  and  in  the  granted  that  anything  which  is  govcrnmentally  controlled 
surrounding  territory  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  twenty-  will  be  politically  besmirched."  (Continued  on  page  38) 


A  vast  Standard  Oil  refinery,  where  complex  processing  turns  crude  oil  into  fuel  and  lubricants 
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OIL  AND  THE  NRA 


BY  W.  O.  THOMPSON 


^pHERE  are  two  recognized  principles  that  underlie  the 
I  attempt  now  being  made  by  the  government,  through 
I  NRA,  to  control  oil.  On  the  one  hand,  neither  coal  nor 
steel  nor  any  other  of  the  prime  factors  in  an  industrial 
civilization  is  more  charged  with  public  interest.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  operators  of  the  industry  have  themselves 
called  for  governmental  assistance  on  the  ground  that  they 
cannot  function  without  it.  There  is  a  third  and  as  yet 
badly  recognized  principle — the  consumer's  stake  in  what  is 
done  or  left  undone.  • 

Without  petroleum,  the  machine  age  would  collapse. 
Our  railroads  would  cease  to  operate;  our  factories  would 
close;  steamers  would  remain  at  their  wharves;  our  twenty- 
four  million  automobiles  would  stall — all  for  lack  of  oil. 
The  wheels  of  our  complex  life  are  kept  turning  by  mineral 
lubricants,  for  which  neither  the  sperm  oil  nor  vegetable  oil 
of  earlier  eras  could  be  substituted. 

Further,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  25  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation relies  upon  gasoline  transportation  for  food,  and  that 
more  people  would  go  hungry  if  the  supply  of  gasoline 
stopped  than  if  bread  ceased  to  be  baked.  And  not  only  is 
petroleum  almost  the  sole  source  of  modern  lubricants  and,  a 
close  second  to  coal,  our  chief  source  of  power,  but  it  is 
considered  the  most  important  material  factor  in  time  of  war. 
It  is  startling  to  realize  how  definitely  limited  is  our  oil 
supply.  A  total  failure  of  the  grain  harvest  would  mean  pull- 


ing in  our  belts,  using  other  foodstuffs,  and  waiting  for  the 
next  crop.  But  once  our  sources  of  oil  are  exhausted,  that  is 
the  end.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  this  "black  gold" 
beneath  our  soil.  There  are  also  large  pools  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  Asia,  though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  pools 
in  other  countries  are  not  under  our  control,  and  may  be 
closed  to  us  at  any  time  by  war  or  embargo. 

The  discovery  of  the  newer  American  fields  and  their 
development  is,  like  the  universal  use  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, a  machine-age  story.  Like  all  swift  industrial  growth, 
this  has  made  for  confusion  and  overlapping  in  securing, 
processing  #nd  distributing  the  product,  and  also  in  public 
understanding  of  the  interest  involved  in  the  conduct  of 
the  industry. 

THE  average  American  comes  in  contact  with  the  oil 
industry  only  when  he  drives  up  to  a  service  station.  But 
the  attendant  who  supplies  him  with  gas  and  oil  is  only  the 
beginning,  or,  rather  the  end  of  a  long  cast  of  characters 
that  crowd  the  scene  of  the  oil  industry.  The  prospector,  or 
"wildcatter,"  locates  land  under  which  he  believes  there  is 
oil.  Formerly  working  on  his  own,  he  is  today  as  a  rule  an 
employe  of  the  oil  companies,  and  has  the  assistance  of 
geologists  and  physicists.  The  man  who  owns  the  land  is 
seldom  a  promoter.  He  leases  the  oil  rights  to  others,  reserv- 
ing to  himself  as  rent  a  percentage,  usually  one  eighth,  of  the 
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quantity  recovered.  Those  carrying  on  the  business  opera- 
tions of  the  industry,  the  promoters,  are  divided,  broadly 
speaking,  into  two  groups:  the  major  companies  and  the 
smaller  units.  The  latter  are  sometimes  called  "the  in- 
dependents," though  their  independence  actually  is  less 
than  that  of  some  of  the  "big  fellows." 

Those  engaged  in  the  marketing  end  of  the  industry  in- 
clude refiners,  distributors,  jobbers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
Gasoline  is  usually  sold  to  the  users  through  service  stations 
most  of  which  in  the  past  were  owned  by  individuals  or 
small  companies,  though  the  big  concerns  have  been  greatly 
increasing  their  ownership  in  recent  years. 

The  labor  group  includes  those  employed  in  the  fields,  the 
well-drillers,  operators  and  unskilled  workers;  the  refinery 
employes,  skilled  and  unskilled;  office  workers;  service- 
station  attendants.  More  than  a  million  people  are  em- 
ployed in  these  various  branches  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

The  forgotten  man  in  this,  as  in  other  industries,  is  the 
consumer — the  purchaser  of  fuel  oils,  lubricating  oils,  and 
the  by-products  of  petroleum.  His  voice  is  not  heard  in  the 
counsels  of  the  industry.  He  was  represented  only  indirectly 
at  the  code  hearings.  And  yet  both  labor  and  capital  count 
on  him,  through  his  mute  inglorious  part  of  paying  the 
bills,  to  save  the  industry  from  the  difficulties  into  which 
"rugged  individualism"  have  led  it. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  petroleum  in  modern  life, 
one  might  expect  that  the  precious  fluid  would  be  handled 
under  rules  and  regulations  insuring  the  nation's  supply 
against  mismanagement  and  waste.  And  yet  the  history  of 
oil  is  a  record  of  ruthless  exploitation  by  the  industry, 
ineffective  action  on  the  part  of  the  states,  and  incapacity 
and  procrastination  by  the  national  government. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  proposed  oil  codes,  before  the 
National  Recovery  Administration,  more  than  one  leader  of 
the  industry  rose  to  confess  sins  of  irreparable  wastefulness 
in  the  development  of  the  oil  fields,  and  to  describe  the  in- 
ability of  the  industry,  demoralized  by  over-production  and 
cut-throat  competition,  to  set  its  own  house  in  order.  Thus 
Wirt  Franklin,  a  large  Oklahoma  operator,  since  made 
chairman  of  the  Planning  and  Coordination  Committee 
under  the  code,  deplored  "the  wasteful  production  and  dis- 
sipation of  an  irreplaceable  natural  resource,"  and  stated, 
"We  have  tried  every  alternative.  When  the  industry  in  1930 
attempted  after  long  conferences  to  make  effective  an  agree- 
ment for  a  limitation  upon  production,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  at  that  time  declared  such  an 
agreement  unlawful.  The  Governors  of  the  oil  states  pro- 
posed compacts  or  other  interstate  agreements,  but  none 
of  these  has  been  completed."  He  added,  "Unlimited  pro- 
duction without  due  regard  to  demand  inevitably  occasions 
tremendous  waste.  It  has  been  estimated  by  competent 
authorities  that  the  competitive  race  for  production  in  east 
Texas  has  reduced  the  ultimate  yield  of  that  field  alone  by 
half  a  billion  barrels." 

Professor  George  Ward  Stocking,  of  the  University  of 
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Since  the  discovery  of  petroleum  pools  beneath  our  soil,  the 
development  of  this  priceless  natural  resource  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  "rugged  individualists."  The  account  of  their 
stewardship,  rendered  at  the  NRA  hearings,  an  almost  incred- 
ible story  of  waste  and  greed,  is  summarired  in  this  fourth 
article  in  a  series  on  basic  industries  under  their  codes 


Texas,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  petroleum 
dustry,  writing  last  summer  in  The  Nation,  said, 

On  October  31,  1930,  the  latest  date  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able, 467,753,000  cubic  feet  of  raw  gas  were  being  wasted  directly 
and  an  additional  595,562,000  cubic  feet  were  being  wasted  after 
the  gasoline  content  had  been  extracted,  out  of  a  total  daily  pro- 
duction of  2,045,828,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  incidental  to  oil  produc- 
tion in  Texas.  For  other  states  total  figures  are  not  available,  but 
according  to  estimates  of  the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission 
last  year  the  Oklahoma  City  field  alone  was  wasting  about  203,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  residue  gas  daily.  The  annual  fuel  value  of 
this  gas,  calculated  from  these  combined  figures,  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  18,868,000  tons  of  coal.  ...  Far  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  under  a  genuine  conservation  program,  with  a  unified 
system  of  oil  production,  virtually  all  of  this  gas  could  be  used  for 
re-pressuring  purposes,  with  a  tremendous  though  indeterminable 
increase  in  oil  recovery,  and  a  huge  decline  in  the  cost  of  producing 
oil. 

THE  effects  of  waste  on  the  industry  itself,  its  costly  ex- 
I  perience,  its  errors  and  impotence  over  a  period  of  years, 
were  described  at  the  code  hearings  by  Axtell  J.  Byles, 
president  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute.  The  in- 
dustry, he  held,  is  being  carried  along  "the  cycle  of  destruc- 
tion ...  by  heavy  taxes  ($700  million  a  year)  with  an 
evasion  of  this  tax  of  stupendous  proportions,"  which  results 
in  a  "widespread  system  of  selling  tax-free  gasoline  at  cut 
prices,  which  breaks  down  the  whole  marketing  structure." 
To  this  is  added  "the  production  of  illegal  oil;  that  is,  oil 
produced  in  excess  of  allowables  fixed  by  law  and  by  duly 
constituted  authority"  in  certain  states.  "This  results  in  the 
drainage  of  crude  oil  from  beneath  the  acreage  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  the  selling  of  this  'hot'  or  stolen  oil  at 
cut  prices,  contributing  further  to  the  demoralization  of 
prices  and  the  disruption  of  the  industry." 

The  industry's  realization  of  where  its  course  had  taken 
it  and  of  its  own  inability  to  deal  with  the  consequences, 
found  remarkable  expression  in  the  code  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  insistence  by  some  of  its  own  spokesmen  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  expect  a  halt  in  the  "tremendous  waste"  of 
oil  or  any  stabilization  of  the  industry  without  the  coopera- 
tion and  participation  of  the  federal  government.  Wirt 
Franklin,  describing  the  failure  of  all  efforts  to  check  waste 
said, 

Each  effort  has  failed  since  neither  individual  effort,  nor  the 
effort  of  any  single  state  nor  any  group  of  states,  could  meet  an 
issue  which  was  of  an  interstate  character  and  required  both  the 
approval  and  the  cooperation  of  the  federal  government  to  make 
it  succeed. 

Other  representatives  of  the  industry  argued  that  the 
industry  had  never  before  had  a  chance  to  regulate  itself. 
Under  the  anti-trust  laws,  agreements  limiting  production 
were  not  permissible,  and  the  three  principal  producing 
states  have  never  acted  in  concert  to  reduce  waste.  The 
companies  were  helpless  to  stop  the  flood  of  crude  oil  when 
new  pools  were  opened.  That  situation,  it  was  pointed  out, 
has  been  effectively  dealt  with  by  federal  action. 
Many  in  the  industry  applaud  that  degree  of 
control,  but  hold  that  that  is  as  far  as  government 
regulation  should  go. 

In  marketing,  the  conditions  revealed  were 
fully  as  bad  as  in  production — the  same  bitter 
rivalry  and  war  of  extermination  leading  to  the 
destruction  of  profits  and  to  bankruptcy. 

The  industry — at  least  its  informed  leaders — 
realize  how  unworthy  has  been  its  stewardship  of 
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a  great  natural  resource,  and  how  grave  is 
its  own  chaos  today.  But  it  is  largely  to 
bolster  profits  threatened  by  cut-throat 
competition,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
conserving  the  nation's  petroleum  supply, 
that  "the  oil  crowd"  has  turned  to  the  NRA. 

In  anticipation  of  the  signing  of  the 
NIRA  and  the  responsibility  of  sub- 
mitting a  code  of  fair  competition  for  the 
industry,  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute called  two  trade  association  con- 
ferences in  Chicago  in  June.  They  covered 
about  95  percent  of  the  oil  industry  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  major  companies 
were  represented  and  most  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. The  consuming  public  and 
labor  had  no  hand  in  drafting  the  code 
sponsored  by  this  powerful  group. 

A  second  code  was  also  presented  at  the 
hearings.  It  was  known  as  the  Independent 
or  Washington  code  and  was  drawn  up  by 
representatives  of  a  group  of  twenty-two 
associations,  covering  all  branches  of  the 
industry.  Between  the  proponents  of  these 
two  codes  a  bitter  battle  rages. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  reporting  the 
code-drafting  conferences  of  operators  in  Chicago,  said, 

The  "independent"  and  "major"  alike  were  insistent  that  no 
time  should  elapse  before  the  police,  power  (federal)  should  be 
applied  to  correct  evils  in  the  industry.  [Editorially,  it  commented: 
There  are  obvious  dangers  and  disadvantages  in  government  inter- 
vention, but  could  ...  a  federal  partnership  be  worse  than  dic- 
tatorship by  bootleggers  and  price  cutters?] 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings,  three  additional  codes  were 
prepared  and  presented  by  the 
NRA.  The  third,  generally  known 
as  the  President's  code,  was  drafted 
by  General  Johnson,  and  promul- 
gated over  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  many  elements  in  the  industry. 
Later,  it  was  practically  re-written, 
with  drastic  changes  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  majority  of  the  in- 
dustry. Among  these  changes  was 
the  modification  of  the  carefully 
worked-out  labor  provisions  and 
the  inclusion  of  complete  price- 
fixing  powers. 


A  stripper  once  producing  2000  bar- 
rels a  day,  now  yields  three  a  week 


Unlimited  drilling  drains  the  vast  pool  beneath  Signal  Hill 


The  problems  to  be  dealt  with  under  a  code  of  fair  com- 
petition for  petroleum  group  themselves  in  four  main  divi- 
sions; problems  of  production,  of  distribution,  of  labor,  and 
problems  directly  affecting  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

Both  the  majority  and  the  minority  groups  agreed  that  the 
production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  United  States  in 
excess  of  reasonable  market  demand  is  contrary  to  the 
government's  conservation  policy.  Both  groups  included  in 
their  codes  articles  declaring  that  in  the  public  interest 
"wildcatting"  (the  quest  for  new  oil  fields)  should  not  be 
prohibited.  But  while  the  majority  group  declared  that 
"when  a  new  discovery  is  made  there  should  be  no  further 
drilling  in  that  pool  area  until  a  plan  for  the  development 
thereof  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  President,"  the  In- 
dependent code  provided  that  the  right  to  drill  "shall  be  free 
and  untrammeled." 

WHILE  this  unlimited  drilling  might  increase  employ- 
ment, its  effect  in  terms  of  excessive  oil  production  was 
described  to  me  by  an  outstanding  oil  engineer  at  the  code 
hearings.  He  stated  that  it  would  be  possible  to  drain  the 
largest  oil  pool  we  have  in  less  than  a  month  by  sinking 
enough  wells.  Oil  could  in  this  way  be  produced  so  rapidly 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  care  of  it.  In  fact,  in  the 
East  Texas  field  (the  largest  oil  pool  that  has  ever  been 
"struck")  an  immense  surplus  was  created  in  this  way.  For  a 
time,  oil  forty  times  in  excess  of  the  demand  was  produced. 
This  drove  the  cost  in  some  instances  to  five  cents  a  barrel, 
causing  immense  loss  of  capital  in  addition  to  the  tragic 
waste  of  oil. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  minority  demand  for  un- 
limited drilling  with  their  statement  on  excess  production. 
However,  to  make  its  position  unmistakable,  the  group 
declared  in  its  code  against  unit  operation.  Since  oil  lies  in 
pools,  it  is  possible  in  many  cases  for  a  few  wells  not  only  to 
drain  the  whole  pool,  but  in  so  doing  to  draw  off  oil  from 
beneath  land  over  which  the  drillers  have  no  rights.  Broadly 
speaking,  unit  operation  provides  that  each  owner  within 
the  pool  area  shall  share  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land 
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he  owns.  This  prevents  the  drilling  of  useless  wells, 
and  the  resulting  waste  of  oil. 

To  increase  marketable  production,  the  minority 
group  sought  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign 
oil  and  the  withdrawal  of  oil  from  the  618,821,000 
barrels  in  storage.  The  Chicago  code  would  permit 
the  withdrawal  of  100,000  barrels  a  day,  and  im- 
portation based  on  average  daily  amounts  brought 
in  during  the  last  six  months  of  1932. 

Other  points  of  difference  were  the  insistence  of 
the  minority  group  on  allocation  of  production  and 
marketing  and  equal  rights  in  patents  dealing  with 
oil  products.  The  Independent  code  proposed  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  determine  the  de- 
mand in  cooperation  with  state  authorities,  and 
allocate  crude  oil  production  to  satisfy  it;  the 
majority  group  preferred  that  these  matters  be 
entrusted  to  the  President. 

The  minority  group  also  urged  readjustment  of 
rates  to  prevent  discrimination  in  transportation  of 
oil  by  the  various  common  carriers — railroads,  pipe 
lines,  ships,  trucks,  and  so  on.  The  Independent 
code  provided  that  the  President  divorce  by  legal 
action  all  pipe  lines  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce from  other  branches  of  the  oil  industry. 
The  minority  group  maintained  that  the  pipe  lines, 
trolled  by  the  big  companies,  constitute  the  most  complete 
monopoly  in  the  United  States,  paying  57  to  502  percent  a 
year  to  their  owners. 

Briefly,  the  Independents  in  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  groups  found  themselves  in  an  industry  in  which 
the  stored  oil,  the  imported  oil,  the  pipe  lines,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  methods  of  distribution  and  a  vast  amount  of 
oil  land  were  in  the  hands  of  the  large  companies.  The  threat 
of  extinction  implicit  in  such  a  situation  drove  the  more  force- 
ful independents  to  sponsor  unlimited  drilling,  to  oppose 
unit  operation  and  to  demand  that  the  hold  of  the  alleged 
pipe  line  monopoly  be  broken.  To  comply  with  most  of 
these  specific  demands  of  the  Independents,  however,  would 
obviously  lead  to  further  waste  of  the  oil  resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  President's  code  as  originally  drafted 
was  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  the  conflicting  groups 


The  average  American's  only  contact  with  the  oil  industry 
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"Black  gold' 


waste  in  the  streets  of  a  southern 


within  the  industry  without  sacrificing  the  public  interest. 
Article  7  of  the  code  puts  the  control  of  the  industry  in  the 
hands  of  a  Planning  and   Coordination   Committee  rep- 
resenting  the   industry   and   the   NRA,   and   working   in 
cooperation  with  a  federal  agency  to  be  designated  by  the 
President.  The  Committee,  made  up  of  three  representatives 
(without  vote,)  of  the  NRA  and  twelve  representatives  of  the 
industry,  is  to  serve  as  a  planning  and  fair  practice  agency 
for  the  petroleum  industry.  The  federal  agency  is  to  "make 
such  estimates  of  petroleum  requirements  and  such  recom- 
mendations, allocations  and  inventories  as  may  be  required" 
in  administering  the  code.  The  Planning  and  Coordination 
Committee   is   empowered   to   set   up   sub-committees   to 
further  its  work.  One  of  these  sub-committees  is  directed  to 
investigate  transportation  practices  and  rates,  recommend- 
ing to  the  President  action  appropriate  to  its  findings. 
The  field  of  distribution  presented  problems  to  the  code 
makers    that    were    difficult    of 
solution  and  on  which  opinions 
sharply    clashed.    The    suggested 
regulations  of  marketing  crude  oil, 
gasoline,  lubricating  oils  and  other 
products  were  evidently  designed 
to    prohibit    any    possible    con- 
trivance by  which  a  dealer  might 
give  advantage  to  a  customer  and 
thereby  cut  into  the  trade  of  his 
competitors.  As  far  as  rules  could 
provide,  every  refiner,  distributor, 
wholesaler  and  retailer  was  to  be 
put  on  an  identical  basis  with  his 
fellows.    The    policing  '  of    such 
minute    regulations    would    obvi- 
ously be  impossible.  One  of  the 
"big   ones"    in    the   oil    industry 
commented  jokingly  at  the  hear- 
ings, "It  looks  as  if  the  government 
will  have  to  put  us  all  in  jail." 

In  the  marketing  field  the  most 
California  oil  town  bitterly   contested   fight  centered 
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around  two  similar  systems  of  distribution  established  by  the 
big  operators — "lease  and  agency"  and  "lease  and  license." 
The  Independents  attending  the  Chicago  conference,  who 
were  in  the  majority  numerically,  were  in  accord  with  the 
minority  sponsoring  the  Independent  code  in  opposing 
such  schemes. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  who  appeared  for  a  group  of  Inde- 
pendents protesting  the  arrangement,  thus  described  "lease 
and  license,"  using  a  quotation  from  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  report  to  the  Senate: 

In  effect,  many  of  the  service-station  proprietors  who  desire  to 
handle  Texas  Company  gasoline  must  lease  their  stations  to  the 
Texas  Company  for  a  rental  which  is  generally  based  on  the 
estimated  sales  of  gasoline  to  be  made  at  the  station.  For  example, 
if  it  is  expected  that  the  station  will  sell  5000  gallons  per  month,  the 
Texas  Company  may  pay  $50  per  month  rental,  based  on  one 
cent  per  gallon.  The  Texas  Company  then  grants  the  original 
proprietor  a  license  to  operate  the  station  which  he  has  rented  to 
the  company,  and  for  this  license  the  operator  usually  pays  a  dollar 
a  year.  In  consideration  for  the  monthly  rental,  which  is  practically 
a  price  concession,  and  for  the  license  to  operate  his  own  station, 
the  operator  agrees  to  handle  the  petroleum  products  of  the  Texas 
Company  exclusively.  .  .  .  The  terms  of  the  "license"  and  other 
agreements  are  generally  identical  with  that  of  the  "lease"  and 
carry  a  provision  that  should  the  "lease"  or  other  agreement  be 
terminated  before  its  expiration,  the  "license"  automatically 
terminates  simultaneously. 

To  get  these  lease  and  agency  agreements,  the  big  com- 
panies use  thorough-going  business  methods,  calculated  to 
induce  the  most  recalcitrant  to  sign  up,  lest  he  find  himself 
facing  crushing  competition  and'  ultimate  bankruptcy. 

ON  behalf  of  the  lease  and  agency  or  license  plan,  William 
R.  Boyde,  Jr.,  executive  vice-president  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  said  that  those  who  supported  such  a 
plan  represented  capital  of  between  seven  and  eight  billion 
dollars,  85  percent  of  the  refining  capacity  and  92  percent  of 
the  gasoline  sold  to  the  consuming  public  of  the  United 
States.  He  also  declared  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had 
sustained  this  plan  in  principle. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  at  the  request  of  the 
Senate,  reported  in  1928  on  the  lease  and  agency  and  lease 
and  license  practice,  but  a  ruling  has  never  been  made  as  to 
whether  these  methods  constitute  unfair  trade  practices. 
The  President's  code  provides,  pending  decision  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  that  no  new  contracts  may  be 
made  nor  old  ones  renewed  for  more  than  a  year;  and  that 
should  no  decision  be  made  by  the  Commission  within 
sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  code  (August  19).  the 
President  or  an  agency  delegated  by  him  may  pass  on  the 
issue.  At  this  writing,  no  ruling  has  been  made. 

Though  labor  was  not  represented  at  the  Chicago  con- 
ferences, nor  at  the  gathering  where  the  Independent  code 
was  drawn,  both  proposed  codes  included  provisions  govern- 
ing wage  rates  and  hours  of  work. 

The  Chicago  code  provided  a  basic  40-hour  week  and  a 
minimum-wage  rate  of  40  to  47  cents  an  hour.  The  In- 
dependent code  specified  a  30-hour  week,  with  50  cents  an 
hour  as  the  minimum  wage. 

The  President's  code,  as  re-written  allows  a  48-hour  week 
with  minimum  hourly  rates  ranging  from  40  to  52  cents, 
depending  on  geographic  location.  In  market  operations, 
except  filling  stations,  40  hours  a  week  are  set  as  the  maxi- 
mum. The  minimum  hourly  rate  is  from  40  to  47  cents. 
Service-station  employes  may  work  not  more  than  48  hours  a 
week,  with  a  minimum  wage  of  $15  in  large  cities,  $14.50 


and  |1 4  in  smaller  communities  and  SI 2  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas.  No  employe  is  to  be  cut,  in  time  or  wage,  below 
his  level  on  July  20,  1933. 

Harvey  C.  Fremming,  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Oil  Fields,  Gas  Well  and  Refinery  Workers  of 
America,  presented  the  workers'  point  of  view  at  the  hearings 
in  a  brief  and  an  oral  argument.  Mr.  Fremming  said  that,  to 
re-employ  those  working  in  1 929,  the  hours  of  work  in  the 
refining  business  as  a  whole  would  have  to  be  set  at  30.8  a 
week;  but  that  to  re-employ  the  workers  in  the  older  rep- 
resentative plants,  which  have  been  modernized  and  further 
mechanized,  the  working  week  would  have  to  be  cut  to  24.4 
hours.  Otherwise,  there  is  little  chance  of  "normal  employ- 
ment" being  re-established,  especially  since,  as  he  said,  "an 
increase  (of  production)  in  every  plant  of  50  percent  could  be 
made  with  practically  no  additional  employment."  Further 
support  for  this  argument  for  the  short  week  is  to  be  found  in 
the  labor  cost  studies  made  by  Boris  Sishkin,  an  American 
Federation  of  Labor  statistician,  whose  tables  show  that 
labor  cost  in  the  oil  refineries  is  much  lower  than  the  average 
for  industry  as  a  whole,  due  to  its  mechanization.  A  sup- 
plemental brief  was  filed  by  Mr.  Fremming  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  according  to  the  Census  of  Manufacturers  for 
1929  there  were  80,586  workers  employed  in  the  refineries 
that  year.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  index  for  representative 
refineries,  adjusted  to  a  1929  base,  indicates  that  39.1  percent 
of  these  men  (17,812)  are  no  longer  employed. 

The  provision  in  the  President's  code  for  not  more  than  72 
hours  in  any  consecutive  14  days  would  re-employ  6288 
refinery  workers,  or  35.2  percent  of  those  laid  off  since  1929. 
In  the  production  branch  of  the  industry  it  is  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  162,050  men  were  employed 
in  1929.  The  bureau's  employment  index  indicates  that  42 
percent  (68,040)  were  unemployed  in  June  1933.  If  the 
week  is  reduced  from  the  present  average  of  42.6  hours  to 
36  hours,  it  will  mean  the  employment  of  only  17,326  addi- 
tional workers,  or  about  25  percent  of  the  workers  laid  off 
since  1929. 

A  more  optimistic  conclusion  was  reached  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  employers.  This  committee,  with  Harry  F. 
Sinclair,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Oil  Company  as 
chairman,  and  the  heads  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  and  of  the  Sun  Oil  Company  as  the  other  members, 
claimed  that  there  will  be  nearly  250,000  persons  in  all 
departments  added  to  the  petroleum  payrolls  on  a  40-hour 
week  basis.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  showing  is  more 
nearly  correct,  as  available  labor  statistics  for  the  oil  industry 
are  inadequate,  and  the  figures  used  by  the  Committee  were 
supplied  by  the  statistical  divisions  of  companies  whose 
demand  for  price  fixing  is  based  on  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  under  the  petroleum  code. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been,  at  the  demand  of  the 
industry,  a  drastic  cut  in  production,  with  curtailed 
refining,  since  the  adoption  of  the  code.  This  is  undoubtedly 
reducing  employment. 

It  is  probable  however  that  in  production,  drilling,  re- 
finery and  pipe-line  operations,  the  code  schedule  of  wages 
and  hours  will  bring  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  on  the 
payrolls  and,  in  most  fields,  an  increase  in  hourly  wage 
rates.  The  extent  of  these  increases  is  uncertain.  At  the  same 
time,  the  added  number  of  employes  and  the  higher  rates  of 
pay  will  often  mean  decrease  of  actual  wages  paid  to  regular 
employes  because  of  the  shortening  of  their  hours.  With 
employment  and  wage  data  for  this,  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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Had  Ruth  Schaumann,  one  of  the  important  creative  figures  of  modern  Germany, 
been  born  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  which  her  work  draws  its  nourishment,  she 
would  have  had  to  pour  out  her  mysticism  in  beautiful  needlework  for  altar- 
cloths.  Born  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  she  has  had  every  opportu- 
nity to  bring  her  many  natural  gifts  to  flower.  Severe  illnesses  in  her  youth 
led  her  into  the  contemplative  life.  She  began  to  express  herself  first  in  poetry, 
then  in  the  plastic  arts.  She  has  won  distinction  in  many  media,  in  designs 
for  tapestries,  stained  glass  and  porcelains,  as  well  as  in  sculpture,  and  in 
her  writings  in  poetry  and  prose.  "Let  Him  be  in  everything  that  I  create," 
she  has  said.  "Thus  does  He  deign  to  descend  through  these  my  humble  hands." 
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After  hard  training  in  camp,  Nazi  girls  are  sent  out  to  the  country  to  relieve  farm  women  who  work  in  the  Reids  with  their  men 
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WOMAN'S    PLACE   IN    GERMANY 


BY  ALICE  HAMILTON,  M.D. 


THERE  is  a  group  of  women  in  Germany  who  are  well 
known  to  progressive  women  the  world  over,  who  are 
familiar  faces  at  the  international  meetings  of  the  great 
women's  organizations,  where  the  German  group  have 
stood  out  for  their  ability.  These  women  were  leaders  in  the 
suffrage  movement  before  Germany  had  woman  suffrage, 
and  the  old  organizations  persisted  as  the  General  German 
Women's  Union  (Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Frauenverein). 
They  had  also  their  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
they  had  an  important  branch  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  and  of  Women  Physicians,  and 
the  Union  of  Women  Teachers  of  Germany  was  an  exten- 
sive and  influential  organization.  Inside  these  groups  were 
women  members  of  the  Reichstag,  for  Germany  had  many 
of  them  during  the  years  when  an  American  congress- 
woman  was  a  rare  and  conspicuous  figure,  and  women  were 
government  officials,  school  councillors,  university  teach- 
ers, judges.  I  met  in  Geneva  at  the  first  international  eco- 
nomic congress  in  1927  a  German  woman  delegate,  the 
only  one  sent  as  a  fully  accredited  delegate  of 
her  government,  though  others  were  there  as 
alternates. 

German  women  had  had  a  long  and  hard 
fight  but  they  had  won  a  fair  measure  of  equal- 
ity under  the  Republic.  Now  all  seems  to  be 
lost  and  suddenly  they  are  set  back,  perhaps  as 
much  as  a  hundred  years. 

It  would  be  very  wrong  for  me  to  quote  any 
woman  by  name.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I 


talked  to  many  of  the  leaders  of  these  organizations,  wise, 
experienced  women,  who  saw  their  impending  fate — the 
program  of  the  Nazis  against  women  did  not  move  so  rapidly 
as  the  one  directed  against  the  Jews — and  saw  no  possible 
way  of  averting  it.  They  were  courageous;  they  told  me  that 
rather  than  submit,  which  meant  expelling  all  members 
with  Jewish  blood  and  declaring  themselves  in  sympathy 
with  National  Socialism,  they  would  see  their  organizations 
dissolved.  And  it  did  come  to  that.  For  weeks  we  could 
not  find  out  what  was  happening  after  we  left  Berlin,  only 
that  the  Konigin  Luise  Bund,  which  corresponds  to  our 
Colonial  Dames  and  DAR,  had  bowed  to  the  command 
from  above  and  been  absorbed  in  the  new  organization  of 
Nazi  women.  The  fate  of  the  others  was  not  published,  but 
we  saw  the  announcement  that  from  then  on  there  would 
be  but  one  association  in  Germany,  composed  of  Nazi 
women,  Aryans  all,  with  a  leader  appointed  by  Hitler. 
There  was  no  delegation  this  year  to  the  International 
Council,  for  there  was  no  organization  left  to  send  one. 


In  this  third  article  of  her  series  Dr.  Hamilton  sets  forth  the 
situation  of  German  women  following  her  earlier  discussion 
of  the  plight  of  the  Jews  and  of  labor  under  the  Third  Reich. 
Women  have  been  pushed  back  progressively  to  a  status 
where  they  may  be  little  more  than  the  mothers  of  many 
soldiers  and  of  daughters  who  in  turn  will  bear  more  soldiers 
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Now  at  last  comes  an  authoritative  statement  concerning 
the  women's  clubs,  which  is  issued  in  English  by  a  propa- 
ganda society  in  Berlin  (Wirtschaftspolitische  Gesellschaft 
E.  V.  Berlin  No.  10  Margaretenstr.  1).  Here  we  learn  that 
the  two  large  organizations  which  head  the  list  given  above, 
together  with  the  teachers'  union,  voluntarily  dissolved 
early  in  the  year.  All  the  other  organizations  declared 
themselves  ready  to  cooperate  in  the  new  state  and  have 
been  combined  with  the  Nazi  women's  associations  into 
one  organization,  the  Deutsches  Frauenwerk,  or  German 
Women's  Work. 

So  the  liberal  women's  organizations  kept  their  word  and 
did  not  yield.  This  is  really  a  proud  record.  No  woman  of 
any  prominence  in  the  woman's  movement  is  connected 
with  the  Nazi  regime.  I  was  told  of  a  spirited  young  woman 
who  said  to  her  brother,  an  ardent  Nazi,  "How  can  you  ask 
me  to  join  your  party  when  you  are  turning  the  finest 
women  in  Germany  out  of  the  teaching  profession?"  And 
he  answered,  "But  what  can  we  do?  They  will  not  join  us 
and  we  cannot  let  them  build  up  an  opposition." 

The  new  Nazi  women's  association  has  a  man  at  its  head, 
appointed  by  the  government,  State  Councillor  Krum- 
macher,  with  a  woman  as  assistant,  Dr.  Paula  Siber,  who 
is  also  consultant  for  women's  affairs  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  An  irreverent  young  woman  sends  me  from 
Germany  Dr.  Siber's  recent  pamphlet  on  the  woman 
question,  plentifully  adorned  with  exclamation  points, 
which,  however,  were  not  needed  to  make  me  see  the  really 
appalling  silliness  of  this  influential  lady.  It  is  a  piece  of 
flowery  sentimentality  such  as  might  have  been  written  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  without  a  touch  of  realism. 
Woman  is  a  mythical  figure,  a  throbbing  heart,  while  man, 
equally  mythical,  is  embodied  intellect.  "To  be  a  woman 
means  to  be  a  mother.  ...  All  womanly  knowledge 
springs  from  the  deep  roots  of  the  woman's  soul,  while  the 
special  mental  power  of  man  arises  in  the  colder  atmosphere 
of  the  absolutely  intellectual.  The  coldness  and  hardness 
of  the  man  longs  for  the  softness  and  warmth  of  the  woman." 

This  pamphlet  cannot  be  dismissed  as  merely  silly,  for  it 
bears  the  imprimatur  of  a  powerful  man,  Frick,  minister 
of  the  interior,  who,  indeed,  contributes  the  preface.  We 
are  obliged  to  treat  it  as  the  authoritative  expression  of  the 
Nazi  leaders  and  so  we  must 
delve  through  the  syrupy  sen- 
timentality for  the  hard  core 
that  lies  inside. 

Dr.  Siber  proclaims  at  the 
outset  an  absolute  break  with 
"liberalistic-Marxistic  democ- 
racy" and  all  its  works,  and 
repudiates  the  Frauenbewegung 
as  a  movement  among  middle- 
class  women  for  intellectual 
emancipation  and  among  work- 
ing women  for  material  com- 
forts, both  of  them  contrary  to 
woman's  true  nature,  and  in 
accordance  with  Jewish  doc- 
trines of  sex  equality  and  sex 
freedom,  which  render  woman 


No  frills  about  the  sir's'  camps. 
The  cots  are  hard,  water  is 
heated  only  twice  a  week 


rootless.  There  are  pages  and  pages  on  motherhood  and 
its  glories,  on  child-bearing  and  its  joys,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  motives  for  limiting  the  number  of  children  in  a 
family  are  all  materialistic,  liberalistic,  Marxistic  and  ego- 
tistic. The  state  is  all-important,  not  the  individual  child 
nor  the  mother;  the  state  needs  children,  therefore  the 
refusal  to  bear  children  is  treason  to  the  state.  "To  awaken 
and  renew  the  will  in  men  and  women  for  large  families  is 
the  pressing  task  of  the  new  woman's  movement." 


T  follows  that  the  education  of  girls  is  to  be  for  mother- 
hood and  is  to  be  quite  different  from  that  of  boys,  nor 
are  the  two  sexes  to  be  allowed  to  become  accustomed  to 
each  other, — decidedly  not,  for  this  leads  to  the  loss  of  the 
finest  womanliness.  Girls  must  have  the  best  of  physical 
training,  sports  and  play,  but  always  with  duty  in  mind,  and 
sacrifice,  "yes,  with  so  much  joy  in  their  hearts  that  they 
will  be  able  to  make  sacrifices  all  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  duties  gladly  accepted."  Such  sacrifices  are  not  required 
of  men  and  therefore  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  the  two  sexes 
are  different  and  their  training  must  be  different.  The 
higher  schools  are  to  be  open  to  women  and  they  may  en- 
gage in  all  studies  and  may  become  teachers  and  doctors,  for 
who  would  forbid  women  to  be  doctors  when  the  woman's 
heart  is  needed  at  the  bedside,  as  much  as  is  the  man's 
scientific  knowledge?  The  last  year  of  schooling  is  to  be 
passed  in  a  compulsory  labor  camp,  but  the  provision  for 
these  camps  has  not  yet  been  made  and  for  the  present  the 
voluntary  camps  must  be  used.  The  inference  is  that  the 
latter  are  Nazi  institutions,  but  this  is  far  from  true.  They 
grew  up  under  the  Republic  and  were  founded  by  Eugen 
Rosenstock  of  Breslau,  now  an  exile  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Siber  recognizes  the  problem  of  the  superfluous 
women — of  whom  there  are  said  to  be  1,900,000;  indeed, 
she  says  that  "the  large  disproportion  of  women  and  the 
bitterness  of  the  lot  of  the  unmarried  is  at  the  bottom  of 
women's  restlessness  and  it  drove  them  under  the  liberal- 
istic regime  to  strive  for  equality  with  men."  But  she  offers 
no  solution  for  those  who  under  the  Nazi  regime  are  being 
ousted  in  favor  of  men  except  to  say  that  under  National 
Socialism  everything  is  woman's  work  that  concerns 
womanhood  and  motherhood,  and  goes  on  to  enumerate 
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the  wonderful  callings  open  to  them,  the  care  of  all  the 
helpless,  sick  in  mind  and  body,  of  the  old  and  the  delin- 
quent, and  the  education  of  little  boys  and  of  all  girls. 
But  surely  this  was  true  under  the  Republic  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  it  should  be  called  "the  real  liberation  of  woman 
from  the  prison  of  self  and  family  into  the  glorious  freedom 
of  work  for  the  nation."  This  is  her  concluding  paragraph: 

The  woman's  movement  of  National  Socialism  claims  for  itself 
the  honor  of  being  the  most  advanced  expression  of  the  movement 
for  the  renewal  of  womanhood.  Its  foundation  and  its  driving 
power  are  in  the  heart  of  woman;  its  determination  is  to  recog- 
nize pure  womanhood;  its  aim  is  the  highest  development  of 
woman's  nature  and  her  incorporation  in  the  service  of  the 
National  Socialistic  Commonwealth. 

NOW  the  plan  to  remove  women  from  industrial  work 
and  return  them  to  home  and  family  certainly  would 
spell  no  hardship  for  the  majority  of  German  women,  if  it 
were  possible.  It  is  true  that  there  are  women  of  the  edu- 
cated class  who  would  much  rather  do  professional  work 
than  housework  and  who  wish  to  be  self-supporting  even  if 
they  are  married,  or  at  least  to  supplement  their  husband's 
earnings,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  that  is  true  of  women  of 
the  working  class.  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  working 
women  would  be  thankful  to  have  only  their  homes  to 
manage,  not  to  do  the  double  task  of  factory-work  and 
housework.  Hitler's  program  for  women  would  doubtless 
be  hailed  with  joy  and  relief  by  millions  of  them  if  it  could 
be  carried  out,  but  they  know  it  cannot  be,  and  apparently 
the  leaders  are  discovering  this  too. 

It  was  quite  evident  during  the  first  six  months  or  so  of  the 
Nazi  regime  that  the  relegation  of  woman  to  her  position  of 
a  century  ago  was  carried  on  with  vigor  and  with  German 
thoroughness.  Not  that  the  newspapers  carried  much  about 
it,  but  rumors  came  of  wholesale  discharges,  first  of  married 
women,  then  of  women  in  whose  families  there  were  male 
money-earners.  Sometimes  we  were  told  that  employers 
were  objecting  to  the  substitution  of  young  men  for  experi- 
enced women  typists  and  secretaries  and  that  the  telephone 
exchanges  were  in  a  sad  way  after  the  girls  were  turned 
out.  The  brochure  from  Berlin  which  I  mentioned  above 
gives  interesting  sidelights  on  this  phase  of  the  Nazi  regime, 
not  by  telling  what  happened  but  by  assuring  foreigners 
that  certain  things  are  not  to  be  permitted  any  longer. 
Thus  we  read  that  although  the  Nazi  ideal  is  to  place  woman 
in  the  family  it  has  been  found  that  this  ideal  cannot  al- 
ways be  realized.  A  woman  of  mature  years  who  is  not  yet 
married  probably  will  not  be  able  to  marry  and  she  must 
not  be  crowded  out  of  her  job,  for  that  simply  means  that 
she  swells  the  number  of  unemployed.  So  a  woman  who 
cannot  marry  has  a  right  to  a  job.  To  be  sure  it  has  been 
laid  down  as  a  principle  by  the  Nazis  that  in  case  of  compe- 
tition between  a  man  and  a  woman  for  a  job  the  man  is  to 
have  the  preference  if  he  is  equally  suited  to  it,  but  women 
are  not  to  be  pushed  out  of  work  for  which  they  are  better 
qualified  than  men,  e.  g.  teachers,  welfare  workers,  sales- 
women, stenographers,  clerks  and  secretaries.  Wherever, 
in  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  first  months,  women  have  been 
dismissed  from  such  posts,  failure  has  resulted  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  now  issued  orders  that  the  ousted  clerks  and 
stenographers  must  be  reinstated  because  the  men  who 
replaced  them  were  so  inexperienced  as  to  considerably 
affect  the  smooth  conduct  of  business. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  dismissal  of  women 
officials  and  teachers  and  the  Reich  minister  of  the  interior 


forbids  such  dismissals,  even  of  married  women,  unless 
there  is  a  qualified  man  to  take  the  place.  He  also  recognizes 
the  fact  that  many  women  work  because  they  must  and  he 
decrees  that  no  woman  is  to  be  discharged  unless  her  eco- 
nomic future  is  assured.  However,  the  Nazi  government 
hopes  to  bring  it  about  that  women  shall  be  employed  only 
in  womanly  work,  domestic  service — which  is  to  be  in- 
creased by  making  it  cheaper — and  welfare  work,  including 
nursing,  playground  and  gymnastic  work,  and  of  course 
young  women  are  to  be  encouraged  to  marry. 

Women  are  entirely  excluded  from  parliament.  The 
National  Socialist  party  has  never  had  a  woman  on  its  list 
of  candidates  and  when  Hitler  dissolved  all  the  other  parties 
and  the  question  arose  as  to  which  of  their  members  were 
eligible  to  join  the  Nazi  party,  it  was  decided  that  no 
woman  and  no  clergyman  was  eligible.  Still,  as  the  brochure 
naively  says,  since  the  parliaments  of  the  various  states  have 
been  dissolved,  and  in  the  Reichstag  only  one  party  exists, 
the  elimination  of  women  is  of  no  practical  importance. 

The  attitude  of  the  Nazis  toward  women  is,  therefore, 
frankly  and  avowedly  a  reversion  to  the  past.  Hitler  sees  but 
one  task  for  them,  healthy  and  abundant  motherhood,  and 
in  his  book  he  has  made  his  reasons  clear.  In  the  Germany 
of  his  dream  he  needs  strong  peasants  to  provide  food,  so 
that  Germany  will  never  again  starve  under  a  blockade 
by  her  enemies,  and  strong  soldiers  to  restore  her  prestige 
and  bring  under  one  Reich  all  the  Germans  in  Europe. 
Girls,  therefore,  are  to  be  trained  with  healthy  motherhood 
as  the  goal,  which  means  that  a  strong  physique  comes 
first  in  importance,  then  character-building,  last  intellec- 
tual training.  No  more  is  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  individual, 
that  fatal  error  of  progressive  education.  The  state  is  all,  the 
individual  counts  only  as  he  serves  the  state,  and  the  girl  is 
to  be  taught  that  the  state  requires  of  her  child-bearing 
and  child-rearing,  not  work  which  men  can  do  as  well  as 
she  or  better.  Competition  between  the  sexes  is  to  be  abol- 
ished by  the  elimination  of  the  women.  Along  with  this 
relegation  of  women  to  their  earlier  status  goes  an  attempt 
to  bring  back  old-time  chivalry,  lost  during  the  age  of 
equality.  I  am  sure  I  have  never  been  given  a  seat  in  a 
crowded  streetcar  as  often  as  I  was  in  Germany,  certainly 
not  in  my  own  country. 

THE  urge  to  raise  the  birthrate,  so  important  a  part  of 
Hitler's  program,  was  seen  in  several  measures  which 
were  passed  in  the  first  three  months  of  his  rule.  There  is  a 
tax  on  the  unmarried,  which  applies  also  to  the  widowed 
and  divorced,  but  not  to  those  over  fifty-five  years  of  age  or 
if  they  are  supporting  children  or  helping  support  relatives. 
It  is  made  easy  for  overburdened  mothers  to  employ  more 
domestic  servants  by  abrogating  unemployment  insurance 
for  those  servants  and  by  permitting  the  head  of  the  family 
to  claim  exemption  from  his  income  tax  for  as  many  as 
three  servants,  just  as  if  they  were  his  children. 

Young  couples  are  loaned  1000  marks  to  buy  furniture 
and  cooking  utensils,  and  this  can  be  repaid  in  monthly 
instalments  of  1  percent  (no  interest  is  charged)  and  on  the 
birth  of  each  living  child  25  percent  of  the  debt  is  written 
off.  Large  families  are  to  be  encouraged  in  every  way.  The 
new  head  of  the  organization  of  women  doctors — the  old 
was  dissolved  and  all  officers  were  asked  to  resign — who 
was  of  course  appointed  by  the  government,  urged  in  her 
inauguration  speech  the  necessity  for  doing  everything  to 
increase  the  population  of  the  country  and  condemned  all 
measures  of  birth  control  as  Marxist,  liberalistic  and  un- 
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patriotic.  Yet  one  of  the  best  sellers  in  Germany  this  year 
was  a  book  entitled  A  Nation  Without  Space. 

Women  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  all  expressed  grave 
apprehensions  at  the  impending  outlook  for  them  in  the 
Germany  of  today.  More  than  one  told  me  that  in  a  few 
years  not  only  would  they  have  been  driven  out  of  the  pro- 
fessions but  even  excluded  from  the  universities  and  from 
all  but  a  rudimentary  intellectual  training.  It  is  true  that 
the  Nazis  promise  new  professions  for  women,  assistant 
heads  of  girls'  schools — apparently  the  head  is  always  to 
be  a  man — leaders  of  the  compulsory  labor  camps  for  girls, 
heads  of  the  motherhood  schools,  mothers'  helpers,  "spirit- 
ual advisers"  and  so  on,  but  the  women  who  have  not  been 
trained  under  the  new  system  may  find  it  hard  to  substitute 
such  work  for  their  independent  professional  life. 

THE  truth  is  that  here,  as  in  so  much  of  the  Nazi  program, 
I  the  decisive  factor  is  unemployment  and  the  imperative 
demand  for  jobs  on  the  part  of  adherents  who  have  been 
promised  work  when  there  is  no  increase  in  work  and  who 
must  be  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  people  who  can  be  trusted 
to  submit  in  silence.  That  all  Nazi  women  will  so  submit 
may  be  doubted.  We  were  told  that  there  were  some  stir- 
rings of  revolt  among  them,  that  at  one  of  the  first  meetings 
of  the  new  Nazi  "Women's  Work"  they  were  bold  enough 
to  announce  their  adherence  to  all  the  Nazi  program 
except  that  part  which  deals  with  women.  American  jour- 
nalists reported  that  there  was  considerable  resentment 
among  the  women  who  came  in  thousands  to  the  great 
Nazi  rally  in  Nuremberg  this  summer  when  they  found 
that  they  were  being  completely  ignored.  One  of  the  former 
leaders  of  the  Woman's  Movement  (Frauenbewegung) 
told  me  that  the  work  for  sex  equality  in  Germany  must  be 
begun  all  over  again,  but  she  did  not  despair,  though  she 
felt  that  her  group  could  do  nothing.  The  Nazi  girls,  she 
said,  would  not  long  submit  to  a  program  which  would 
mean  hopeless  drudgery  and  poverty  for  the  great  majority, 
and  there  would  come  a  new  revolt  of  women  under  new 
leaders. 

In  Russia  in  1924  it  was  the  children,  and  young  people, 
the  Pioneers,  and  the  Young  Communists,  who  interested 
me  most, — and  in  Germany  the  same  thing  was  true.  The 
two  experiences  were  very  similar.  In  both  countries  the 
revolution  has  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  in  both 
the  response  has  been  the  same.  It  was  the  girls  especially 
who  gave  us  an  impression  of  devotion  to  a  great  vision. 
Hitler's  girls  have  little  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  that 
makes  life  so  exciting  for  the  Brown  Shirts;  for  them  his 
cause  is  really  one  of  effort  and  sacrifice.  I  asked  a  girl 
student  what  her  plans  for  the  future  were.  She  was  in 
Konigsburg  University,  specializing  in  history  and  eco- 
nomics and  hoping  to  teach  in  the  university.  "But,"  I 
said,  "what  if  the  National  Socialists  carry  out  their  plans 
to  put  women  out  of  the  professions  and  back  into  the 
home?"  She  faced  me  with  flashing  eyes.  "Very  well !"  she 
said.  "If  the  Fatherland  asks  that  sacrifice  of  me,  I  am 
ready." 

A  woman  who  has  been  for  years  the  principal  of  a  great 
public-school  for  girls  told  me  that  the  Hitler  movement 
had  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  her  pupils: 

After  the  War,  there  was  an  outburst  of  "self-expression,"  in- 
tense individualism,  a  determination  to  try  every  kind  of  an  e: 
perience,  a  revolt  against  all  earlier  standards.  Now  the  ideal  is 
self-control,    discipline,    chastity,    preparation    for    motherhood, 
austerity  in  living,  a  sense  of  devotion  to  a  great  cause,  member- 
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ship  in  an  army  of  like-minded.  It  is  easier  for  us  of  the  pre-War 
generation  to  understand  than  for  the  younger  teachers  in  the 
thirties,  for  they  look  on  it  all  as  rather  ridiculous  and  sentimental. 
The  girls  seem  full  of  a  joyous  enthusiasm.  They  are  determined  to 
break  down  class  barriers  and  for  the  first  time  girls  of  all  social 
strata  shake  hands.  That  was  never  before  seen  in  a  German  school. 

We  visited  some  of  the  voluntary  labor  camps  for  girls 
(founded  by  Rosenstock  under  the  Republic)  where  high- 
school  graduates  who  have  passed  their  college  entrance 
examinations  join  with  peasant  girls  in  a  life  of  hard  phys- 
ical work  and  total  lack  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  I 
think  of  a  camp  near  Stettin,  a  bleak,  unheated  house, 
large  dormitories  with  springless  cots,  straw  sacks  for 
mattresses,  rough  army  blankets.  The  girls  had  to  go  from 
the  second  story  to  the  basement  to  wash  and  the  basins 
and  showers  had  warm  water  only  twice  a  week.  They 
worked  in  the  vegetable  gardens,  they  milked  the  cows,  fed 
the  pigs  and  geese  and  fowl,  they  even  cleaned  the  stalls 
and  pigpens,  and  of  course  they  washed  the  clothes  and 
scrubbed  the  floors  and  did  the  cooking.  Many  of  them 
were  gently  bred,  but  you  could  not  pick  them  out,  for  all 
were  in  rough  clothes,  all  rosy  and  energetic  and  full  of 
vigor.  When  their  six  months'  training  is  over  they  were 
to  go  to  the  country,  to  the  new  settlements,  where  they 
would  relieve  the  settlers'  wives,  taking  charge  of  the  house 
and  the  barnyard  while  the  wife  was  working  in  the  field. 

I  thought  of  William  James'  vision  of  each  youth  and 
maiden  giving  a  year  of  service  to  the  country  and  though 
I  could  not  possibly  imagine  American  girls  doing  work  such 
as  these  German  girls  are  capable  of,  still  it  would  be  a 
beautiful  thing  to  see  the  same  spirit  over  here.  But  James' 
vision  was  of  a  moral  substitute  for  war,  the  voluntary  labor 
of  the  young  men  and  women  alike  was  to  be  for  creative, 
productive  ends,  not  for  war.  Hitler's  vision  is  just  the  re- 
verse. He  will  have  the  education  and  sports  of  boys  di- 
rected toward  the  production  of  soldiers  who  are  to  liberate 
Germany,  while  the  training  of  girls  is  to  be  directed 
toward  fruitful  motherhood  so  that  the  supply  of  Germany's 
soldiers  shall  not  fail. 

I  cannot  close  this  third  paper  on  Hitler's  Germany  • 
without  saying  something  about  the  causes  that  underlay 
the  amazing  upheaval.  To  foreigners  it  seems  like  a  mad- 
ness, a  mass  hysteria,  breaking  out  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly and  probably  destined  to  subside  as  soon  as  leaders 
and  followers  come  to  realize  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the 
outside  world.  But  this  is  a  very  superficial  view.  There  are 
deep-lying  causes  for  Hitlerism,  some  of  which  at  least,  call 
for  sympathetic  understanding.  First  comes  hopelessness. 
"Hitler  is  the  leader  of  the  hopeless,"  I  was  told,  "of  the  ex- 
officers  who  had  no  future  any  more,  of  the  jobless  youths, 
of  the  small  shopkeepers  crushed  by  the  economic  depres- 
sion, of  the  hordes  of  unemployed  with  their  scanty,  starva- 
tion doles."  Hitler  promised  them  work  and  bread. 

IF  one  talks  with  Germans  about  their  own  experience 
one  gets  a  cumulative  impression  of  what  these  people 
have  lived  through  since  1914,  almost  twenty  years.  Let  me 
take  one  instance  out  of  many,  a  young  married  woman, 
thirty-seven  years  old,  with  three  children.  She  was  eighteen 
when  the  War  broke  out  and  since  then  she  has  never 
known  a  year  of  peace  and  security.  The  first  two  years  of 
the  War  she  looks  back  on  as  the  best,  for  then  everyone 
was  full  of  devotion  to  a  great  cause,  they  were  ready  for 
any  sacrifice,  they  were  united  as  never  before  nor  since. 
But  as  the  War  dragged  on  the  food  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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Stiff  old  fingers  regain  their  cunning.  This  wooden  chain  twenty  feet  long  was  whittled  from  one  piece  of  pine 
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"l  GUESS  there's  life  in  the  old  man  yet  even  if  he  is  one 
I  of  these  here  homeless  unemployed.  How's  that  fer  a 
I  picture-frame?"  His  rheumy  eyes  gleamed  as  he  dis- 
played his  handiwork — indubitably  a  picture-frame.  Around 
him  were  the  chips  from  his  whittling.  Across  the  yard  two 
other  old  men,  propped  against  a  tree,  their  tools  beside 
them,  cocked  drowsy  eyes  at  an  oxcart  as  it  lumbered  to  a 
stop.  Presently  they  would  go  on  digging  holes  for  fertilizer. 
Meantime  they  and  the  oxen  slept.  Beyond,  where  a  little 
brook  wandered  down  to  the  lake,  a  man  with  an  empty 
sleeve  puttered  over  a  stretch  of  rock  garden.  From  the  lake 
came  the  rattle  of  an  under-water  weed-cutter,  from  a  dis- 
tant field  the  clatter  of  a  disc-harrow.  All  around  stretched 
rich  cultivated  acres.  Over  all  lay  the  lambent  Minnesota 
summer. 

In  Mission  Farm,  stretching  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along 
Medicine  Lake,  twelve  miles  west  of  Minneapolis,  many 
people  see  a  pattern  from  which  they  believe  may  be  shaped 
some  part  of  the  answer  to  the  question  of  what  will  become 
of  those  that  are  left  over  after  all  that  can  have  gone  back 
to  work.  That  the  depression  in  its  passing  will  leave  behind 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  will  never  again  work  regularly 
no  one  can  doubt.  That  industry,  however  coded,  will  have  a 
place  for  them,  no  one  can  hope.  Superannuated,  often 
handicapped,  their  work  habits  and  family  ties,  casual  at 
best,  broken  now  by  years  of  worklessness  and  wandering, 
they  constitute  a  disturbing  new  group  in  American  life,  a 


permanent  poor  to  which  neither  our  institutions  nor  our 
philosophy  are  geared. 

There  is  small  indication  at  the  present  time  that  we  will 
treat  this  social  problem,  already  exigent  but  not  yet  clearly 
differentiated  from  the  general  problem  of  unemployment, 
by  any  other  than  our  traditional  trial-and-error  method. 
Mission  Farm  has  passed  the  trial  stage,  it  has  demonstrated 
what  its  particular  kind  of  institutional  care  can— and 
sometimes  cannot — accomplish.  It  becomes  therefore,  to 
thoughtful  persons,  a  point  from  which  adaptation  and 
further  experimentation  may  proceed. 

Mission  Farm  is  frankly  and  in  no  derogatory  sense,  a 
one-man  show.  It  is  not  a  child  of  the  depression — it  was 
started  in  1926 — but  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  indomitable 
conviction  of  one  man,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Paul,  that  out  of  the 
growing  human  scrapheap  of  that  casual  labor  that  helped 
to  build  the  "Gateway  District,"  human  and  material 
values  might  be  salvaged.  Mr.  Paul  has  been  long  associated 
with  the  Union  City  Mission  of  Minneapolis,  formed  some 
forty-five  years  ago  and  now  the  agency  by  which  175 
Protestant  churches  help  the  transient  and  homeless  men 
who  drift  through  the  city  in  an  endless  stream. 

Minnesota  as  a  state  owes  something  to  these  men.  Its 
solid  economic  growth  would  have  been  quite  different  but 
for  the  large  shifting  labor  population  which  developed  its 
farms,  it  lumber  industry,  its  mines  and  its  railroads.  The 
men,  young  then,  but  now  old,  came  from  far  places.  Many 
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job  to  job,  finally  falling  into  a  pattern  of  routmiZe°d  casual  '"  M^,  T^""  '"  mmmunit?  affairs' 

labor.  Minneapolis  was  the  labor  market  for  all  thase  d  'ft  h  cast-off  labor  salvage 
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lown  Laborer.  No  parades.  No  pensions.  kitchen  and  bakery.  Twenty-four  cottages  and  tepees  for 
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yet      they  commuted  a  challenge  which  bit  deep  into  the  their  actual  value.  Mr.  Paul  was  his  own  architect,  with  a 
imagination  of  Mr.  Paul.  For  years  he  watched  these  men, 
aimless  and  useless,  milling  around  the  Mission,  which  in 


own  architect,  with  a 
world  of  "homeless"  labor  at  his  command.  The  woods  and 


,  an°  lg,  around  the  Mlssion>  which  in      fields  yielded  stone  and  timber.  An  abandoned  brick  yard 
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house."  Mr.  Paul,  for  all  his  long  experience  with  the  dis- 
couraging human  race,  maintained  a  profound  conviction 
that  "brotherhood  of  man"  really  means  something,  and 
two  practical  but  equally  profound  convictions:  first,  that 
only  by  degrees  could  even  young  men,  long  idle  and  de- 
pendent, come  back  to  work  habits,  and  second,  that  by 
tolerance  and  patience  even  the  old  and  broken  could  be 
reestablished  in  a  way  of  life  purposeful  for  themselves  and 
useful  to  society. 

In  1926  the  Mission  board  gave  him  the  chance  to  put 
his  ideas  to  the  test.  It  rented  an  abandoned  farm  of  135 
weed-grown  acres,  much  of  it  "too  poor  to  raise  a  fuss,"  its 
only  improvements  four  broken-down  buildings,  and  to  it 
Mr.  Paul  and  twenty-five  denizens  of  the  Mission  betook 
themselves. 

Now  the  Medicine  Lake  community  had  already  a  life  of 
its  own  and  a  proud  and  prosperous  summer  colony.  On  its 
shores  were  substantial  residences.  Its  beaches  were  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  young  people  from  the  city.  To  say  that  the 
coming  of  "a  lot  of  old  tramps"  was  resented  is  a  high  form 
of  understatement.  Not  even  the  promise  of  cleaning  up  the 
old  farm,  an  eyesore  on  the  lake  front,  could  reconcile  the 
neighbors.  They  kept  their  children  within  eye-shot,  and 
locked  up  the  chickens  at  sundown. 

Yet,  such  are  the  mutations  of  time,  last  summer  the 
Medicine  Lake  Improvement  Association  held  its  fort- 
nightly meetings  at  Mission  Farm  with  all  the  neighbors, 
summer  folk,  farmers  and  the  rest,  gathered  to  discuss  such 
common  concerns  as  taxes  and  water  supply,  exhibits  at 
the  county  fair  and  the  annual  picnic.  The  long  windows  of 
the  pleasant  main  hall  opened  on  landscaped  grounds 
stretching  out  into  wide  cultivated  acres.  The  camp  of  "a 
lot  of  old  tramps"  had  become  a  show  place  in  Minnesota  or 


When  depression  ends  and  the  unemployed  go  back  to  work, 
great  numbers  of  men  will  be  left  over — homeless,  jobless,  un- 
skilled, tired,  ageing,  licked.  Must  they  end  their  days  in  flop- 
houses and  poorfarms — these  men  who  have  put  their  lives  into 
the  building  of  the  West?  A  Minnesota  mission  farm  offers  its 
experience  in  salvage  which  may  furnish  a  pattern  for  others 


•story 
hotel  building  and  81000  to  boot. 

Live  stock  on  the  farm  includes  some  742  head  of  prize 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  not  to  mention  the  two  yoke 
of  oxen  which  are,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  the  pace-makers 
of  the  place.  They  are  slow,  but  they  get  there.  The  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  is  largely  salvaged,  picked  up  at 
a  song  and  rebuilt.  A  second-hand  disc-harrow  was  bought 
for  a  dollar  and  is  still  going  strong;  sixteen  farm  wagons, 
ready  for  the  junk-heap,  were  bought  for  835  and  made  over 
"strong  as  new."  Almost  anything  can  be  tinkered  back  to 
usefulness  if  time  and  labor  are  no  object. 

RUT,  says  the  sceptic,  all  this  did  not  come  out  of  thin  air. 
U  There  had  to  be  some  capital.  Where  did  it  come  from? 
Well,  the  project  had  behind  it,  from  the  first,  the  financial 
backing  of  the  Union  City  Mission.  For  instance,  a  low-rate 
loan  of  85000,  long  since  repaid,  provided  the  original  live 
stock.  While  the  farm  itself  operates  on  a  planned  economy 
aimed  only  at  self-support — none  of  its  produce  is  sold  in  the 
open  market — certain  of  its  community  activities,  its  picnic 
grounds,  its  convention  facilities  and  so  on,  operate  at  a  small 
profit  which  is  used  for  clothing  and  to  supply  the  personal 
needs  of  the  men.  And  always — and  not  to  be  discounted — 
is  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Paul  says,  "Good  people  have  taken 
an  interest" — a  gentleman  farmer  donated  a  valuable 
young  stallion;  a  business  house,  retiring  a  fine  span  of 
draught  horses  in  favor  of  a  truck,  sent  them  to  the  farm  to 
grow  old  in  peace.  Cash  contributions  have  been  frequent. 
And  above  all  is  Mr.  Paul's  unshakable  faith,  coupled  with 
an  uncommon  business  capacity,  that  the  way  will  open. 

The  whole  establishment  of  Mission  Farm  represents  an 
expenditure  of  860,878.  Against  it  is  a  mortgage  of  82500. 
It  might,  if  it  would,  claim  tax-exemption  since  its  title  is 
held  by  a  religious  body,  the  Union  City  Mission 
Society.  But  as  a  public  policy  this  exemption 
has  not  been  claimed  and  this  farm  pays  taxes 
like  the  others — which  of  course  is  one  reason  for 
the  rise  in  the  temperature  of  neighborhood 
acceptance.  Another,  and  a  big  one,  is  the  seven- 
mile  stretch  of  gravel  road,  formerly  impassable 
in  bad  weather,  built  without  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

The    depression    with    its    concomitant    of 
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Even  the  old  and  broken  can  regain  a  useful  and  purposeful  way  of  life 


homeless,  wandering  men  found  Mission  Farm  a  going 
concern,  self-supporting,  well  established  in  community 
understanding  and  with  its  philosophy  pretty  well  demon- 
strated that  men,  demoralized  by  worklessness  and  kicking 
around  from  one  flophouse  to  another,  can  and  will  respond 
to  a  decent  way  of  life  and  become  useful  to  themselves  and 
to  society.  The  division  of  responsibility  between  social 
welfare  agencies  in  Minneapolis  made  it  inevitable  that  the 
farm  should  become  an 'important  factor  in  dealing  with 
the  hordes  of  men  who,  driven  by  the  depression,  flocked  to 
the  city  and  quickly  became  public  charges.  The  care  of 
these  nonresident  men  devolved  in  large  part  on  the  Union 
City  Mission,  its  funds  for  the  purpose  derived  from  the 
Community  Chest.  Resident  homeless  men,  certified  as  such 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  are  likewise  cared 
for  by  the  Mission,  with  reimbursement  by  the  Department 
for  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  But  there  is  a  significant 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  nonresidents  and  residents. 
The  latter,  supported  by  tax  funds,  cannot  under  local 
ordinances  be  required  to  work  for  their  maintenance.  From 
the  former,  supported  by  private  funds,  work  requirements 
may  be  made.  It  is  from  this  group  and  not  from  legal  resi- 
dents of  Minneapolis  that  the  farm  population  is  recruited. 
The  Mission  recognizes  the  disparity  in  this  procedure  but 
cannot  alter  a  situation  influenced,  it  is  said,  by  labor  organ- 
izations which  see  exploitation  in  work  for  maintenance  only. 


The  farm  has  a  capacity  for  five-hundred  men 
and  work  enough  to  keep  them  occupied  the 
year  round,  but  by  one  of  those  intricacies  of 
finance  which  beset  social  organizations  it  is 
operated  at  capacity  only  half  the  year,  from  the 
first  of  October  to  the  end  of  March.  The  rest  of 
the  time  it  houses  two-hundred  men  and  is  the 
scene  of  a  quite  extraordinary  program  of  semi- 
public  recreation  and  of  religious  and  educational 
conferences  which  have  assumed  proportions  not 
fully  anticipated  perhaps  in  the  original  plans. 
As  it  stands  now  the  Community  Chest  assumes 
entire  financial  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  five-hundred  men  for  six  months.  The  Mission 
undertakes  to  care  for  some  two-hundred  men 
the  rest  of  the  year.  It  cannot,  it  says,  keep  the 
farm  self-supporting  with  a  larger  number. 

The  summer-visitor  activities  are  not  par- 
ticularly profitable  but  they  yield  intangible 
byproducts  highly  valued  by  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  the  Union  City  Mission.  Church  conven- 
tions, Bible  study  classes,  young  people's  groups 
from  all  over  the  state  meet  there.  The  picnic 
privileges  are  in  great  demand.  This  year  the 
schedule  was  booked  solidly  before  midsummer. 
Indeed  Mission  Farm  is  one  of  the  popular  sum- 
mer resorts  of  the  state.  These  summer  visitors 
are  exposed  of  course  to  the  social  theory  and 
practice  of  the  farm,  and  some  of  them,  it  is 
presumed,  carry  new  attitudes  away  with  them, 
but  many  observers  feel  that  the  summer  activ- 
ities are  a  diversion  from  the  actual  purpose  of 
the  farm  and  might  easily  become  the  tail  that 
wags  the  dog. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  men,  the  workless, 
the  do-less,  the  weary  and  discouraged  men 
picked  out  of  the  dreary  throngs  in  the  Union 
Mission.  They  are  rarely  young.  Last  summer 
more  than  half  of  them  were  past  sixty,  84  per- 
cent were  past  forty. 

No  one  quite  knows  how  they  are  picked — a  little  by 
their  past  record  perhaps,  more  probably  by  the  general 
manner  of  the  man.  The  case  workers  at  the  Missions  have 
a  good  deal  to  say,  but  Mr.  Paul  has  the  last  word.  They 
arrive  so  depleted,  physically  and  mentally,  from  irregular 
food  and  sleeping  catch-as-catch-can  and  from  knocking 
about  generally,  that  they  could  not  do  a  hard  day's  work 
if  they  tried.  No  one  makes  them  try.  The  foremen  have 
been  through  the  mill  themselves  and  they  know  how  it 
feels. 

A  LITTLE  work  is  put  in  their  way,  and  presently,  after 
days  perhaps,  they  begin  to  take  an  interest.  After  a 
while  they  are  assigned  to  a  gang.  There  is  no  rush,  no 
pressure,  no  one  works  faster  than  he  wants  to.  There  are 
objectives  but  no  time  limits.  If  there  is  a  time  element  in  a 
job,  such  as  milking,  and  the  work  lags,  more  men  are  as- 
signed. Occasionally  a  complete  individualist  turns  up  who 
cannot  work  with  any  one  else.  Very  well,  then  he  work& 
alone.  The  brook  that  wanders  through  the  grounds  has 
been  beautified  and  bent  into  a  lovely  little  waterfall  by 
such  a  lone  actor. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  work  that  the  farm  offers 
and  there  is  no  end  to  the  skills  which  the  men  possess.  The 
younger,  stronger  men  do  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm  and 
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the  woodland.  The  canning-room,  which  runs  the  year 
round,  often  needs  as  many  as  fifty  men.  Another  big  crew 
builds  and  maintains  rustic  fences.  All  the  furniture,  rustic 
like  the  fences,  is  made  on  the  place.  Old  men  do  the  house- 
work, prepare  the  vegetables,  tend  fires,  putter  about  the 
beaches  and  the  flower  gardens.  When  they  are  tired  they 
rest,  but  everybody  has  some  kind  of  a  job.  How  productive 
this  easy-going  labor  is  in  the  aggregate  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  farm  not  only  supplies  practically  all  the  food 
for  the  men  and  for  the  convention  visitors,  but  sends  large 
quantities  to  feed  the  resident  homeless  at  the  Mission  in  the 
city,  54,000  gallons  of  milk  last  year,  for  instance,  1025 
slaughtered  animals,  11,000  bushels  of  vegetables,  and  some 
10,000  gallons  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  total 
market  value  of  what  the  farm  produced  was  close  to 
$50,000. 

Only  the  superintendent  and  the  head-herdsmen  are 
paid.  The  others,  whatever  their  responsibilities,  receive  a 
bit  of  cash  weekly,  half  a  dollar  perhaps,  for  tobacco  or 
what-not.  Foremen  are  chosen  from  among  the  men  for 
their  experience  and  capacity,  but  they  enjoy  no  special 
privileges.  There  is  no  military  discipline  and  no  personal 
supervision.  Men  are  expected  to  be  clean  and  decent  and 
they  are.  If  a  man  is  a  Bad  Egg  and  can't  or  won't  adjust, 
popular  opinion  deals  with  him.  The  men  live  and  work  by 
the  honor  system  which,  it  is  said,  does  more  for  their  morale 
than  any  one  influence  which  the  farm  exerts.  There  is  no 
compulsion  to  come,  no  compulsion  to  remain.  If  a  man 
gets  restless  and  leaves,  he  gets  a  God-bless-you.  If  he  comes 
back,  he  gets  another. 

There  is  small  turn-over  among  the  farm's  guests  during 
the  winter  months,  but  comes  spring  and  the  wandering 
foot  asserts  itself.  Many  men  go  to  paying  jobs,  for  so  good  is 
the  reputation  of  the  farm  that  it  has  become  a  local  labor 
market  supplying  agricultural  labor  for  the  whole  district. 
All  this  is  fortunate  for,  before  April,  the  farm  must  perforce 
reduce  its  family  to  two  hundred,  not  always  easy  to  do  with 
justice.  No  one,  they  say,  is  actually  sent  away,  but  a  shifting, 
a  little  pressure  here  and  there,  and  the  men  drift  away. 


The  Mission  Farm  oxen  are  the  pace-makers  of  the  place.  They  are  slow  but  they  get  there 


Mission  Farm  is  itself  in  sound  financial  condition,  a 
valuable  property,  developed  entirely  by  waste  labor,  which 
has  enhanced  the  value  of  other  property  in  its  district.  It 
has  demonstrated  the  value  of  constructive  occupation  for 
homeless  and  apparently  unemployable  men,  and  has 
created  among  the  people  of  Minneapolis  a  new  social  at- 
titude toward  those  men,  an  attitude  favorable  to  purposeful 
planning.  As  for  the  men  themselves,  too  much  can  scarcely 
be  said  for  the  change  that  the  farm  works  in  their  morale 
and  physical  well-being.  No  one  who  has  seen  a  crowded 
city  shelter  where  men  are  herded  indiscriminately  together 
in  a  fashion  calculated  to  demoralize  the  sturdiest  of  them, 
can  fail  to  sense  what  the  farm,  with  its  ample  tolerant  life 
and  its  simple  creature  comforts,  does  for  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men.  Defeated,  helpless,  old  and  unwanted  else- 
where, at  the  farm  a  man  can  still  feel  like  a  man. 

THE  positive  social  values  which  stem  out  of  this  Minne- 
apolis experiment  far  outweigh  any  criticism  that  may  be 
made  of  it.  That  there  are  valid  criticisms  no  one  denies. 
That  the  plan  would  require  careful  scrutiny  before  being 
laid  down  in  another  community  and  under  less  unique 
leadership,  is  certain.  The  practice  of  reducing  the  farm 
population  by  three  hundred  men  in  favor  of  summer 
visitors  is  indefensible  except  on  financial  grounds.  The  im- 
portance of  "educating"  several  thousand  convention  guests 
cannot  be  minimized,  but  meantime  some  fifteen  hundred 
men  in  the  city  shelters  are  slipping  farther  into  demoraliza- 
tion. The  imagination  and  the  capacity  which  created  the 
present  farm  out  of  weedy  acres  is  surely  capable  of  finding  a 
way  to  finance  its  full  use  for  the  men  who  so  greatly  need  it. 
The  participation  of  the  men  in  the  economic  plan  of 
the  farm  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  They  receive  food 
and  lodging,  simple  medical  care  and  small  change,  really 
maintenance  at  little  more  than  a  subsistence  level.  Mr. 
Paul  calls  it  a  "cooperative  brotherhood."  Indeed  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  cooperative  enterprise,  though  in  fact  the 
men  as  individuals  have  no  share  in  the  increment  which 
their  labors  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  property.  In 
view  of  this  increased  value  and 
the  increased  values  in  the  whole 
countryside  the  possibility  of  greater 
reward  to  the  men  might  be  ex- 
plored. As  it  is  now  no  man  has 
any  security  for  permanent  resi- 
dence,   and    in    the    absence    of 
planning  for  the  future  his  position 
remains  entirely  unguarded.  It  is 
difficult  and  probably  thankless  to 
offer    a    prescription,    but    there 
seem  possibilities  of  greater  secu- 
rity for  the  men  by  a  system  of 
crediting    wages    against    future 
need,  or  by  wages  in  ratio  to  the 
value  of  farm  production  and  in- 
creased property  valuation.  With 
all  else  that  the  farm  does  for  the 
men,     it    does    not    give    them 
security. 

The  homeless  man  has  always 
been  the  houn'  dog  of  American 
social  organization.  He  has  been 
passed  on  from  one  grudging 
charity  to  another,  from  the 
squalorsofthe  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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HUMPTY-DUMPTIES  CAN'T  FIND  THEIR  SHELLS 


THE  man  who,  having  "gone  all  to  pieces"  was  looking 
for  a  job  as  a  jig-saw  puzzle,  might  serve  as  a  fitting 
type  for  the  bewilderingly  scrambled  world  upon  which 
enters  the  year  that  we  shall  call  1934.  "Scrambled"  is  right. 
A  majority  of  the  national  Humpty-Dumpties  fell,  jumped 
or  were  pushed  off  their  walls  by  the  World  War;  inextric- 
ably messed  up  in  it  and  by  it,  and  still  more  by  the  so-called 
"peace"  treaties  ostensibly  designed  to  liquidate  it.  To  be 
sure,  the  messing-up  had  begun  long  before  in  innumerable 
ways  through  the  march  of  invention,  increasing  facility  of 
interchange  and  communication,  elaboration  of  social  and 
economic  interplay  generally;  but  the  War  and  its  con- 
sequences have  completed  the  disruption  of  the  old  system 
of  international  life,  and  no  new  one  has  developed  or  been 
created.  Instead,  with  increasing  intensity  of  emotion  and 
effort,  as  well  as  with  increasingly  evident  futility,  the 
Humpty-Dumpties  have  been  trying  with  or  without  the 
help  of  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men,  to  put 
themselves  together  again  in  seeming  hope  of  clambering 
back  to  their  dear  old  sunny  spots  on  the  dear  old  wall.  To 
return  to  what  our  own  sometime  high  priest  of  reaction,  the 
late  President  Harding,  was  pleased  to  call  "normalcy." 

We  have  been  seeing  all  over  the  world  a  general  frantic 
hunt  of  Humpty-Dumpty  for  his  old  familiar  time-tried  shell 
and  his  dismay  upon  finding  that  even  such  fragments  of  it 
as  he  can  recover  can't  be  fitted  together  into  anything 
usable.  All  this  bad  temper  that  sours  the  world  arises  partly 
from  disappointment  in  the  discovery  that  the  time  is  past 
for  the  old  sort  of  egg-ness;  that  half-hatched  embryos,  even 
if  they  could  find  the  shells  they  used  to  live  in,  cannot  crawl 
back  and  become  fresh  eggs  again.  Outstanding  is  Nazi 
Germany,  apparently  imagining  that  she  can  recreate 
that  stale  old  egg  of  the  laying  of  a  thousand  years  ago, 
a  racial  type  which  has  not  existed  since  then;  or,  better 
still,  which  never  existed  at  all.  Soviet  Russia  on  the  other 
hand,  having  discovered  that  the  world  anyhow  doesn't 
care  for  her  particular  type  of  omelet,  aspires  to  be  all  by 
herself  such  an  egg  as  never  yet  got  laid,  much  less  hatched. 
In  other  words — this  thing  called  Nationalism,  mani- 
festing everywhere,  ignoring  or  in  ignorance  of  all  the 
frightfully  expensive  lessons  that  we  hopefully  thought 
were  taught  us  by  the  War.  Again  we  are  seeing  the  old 
blind  competition  with  tariffs;  again  we  are  threatened  with 
the  old  insanity  of  competition  on  military  "preparedness." 

HERE  in  America  we  are  trying  to  reconstruct  the  old 
shell,  and  making  no  better  work  of  it  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  reason  for  the  failure  is  simple  enough — it  can't 
be  done.  No  conceivable  sculpture,  taxidermy  or  galvanism 
can  make  even  the  American  Humpty-Dumpty  look  as  he 
used  to  look,  or  function  as  he  did  before.  There  has  arisen  a 
little  cult  of  quasi-sophisticated  bubble-blowers  devoted  to 
"economic  self-containment"  for  the  United  States,  headed 
by  James  W.  Gerard,  formerly  United  States  ambassador  to 
Germany,  and  having  a  sort  of  bible,  written  by  Samuel 
Crowther  and  entitled  America  Self-Contained.1  Plausible 


'AMERICA  SELF-CONTAINED,  by  Samuel  Crowther.  Garden  City,  ff.  Y.. 
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stuff  it  is,  too,  with  a  lot  of  truth  in  it.  Mr.  Crowther  seeks  to 
show  that  our  export  trade  is  a  vastly  over-estimated  bless- 
ing, for  which  we  have  swapped  our  independence,  endan- 
gered our  standard  of  living  and  entangled  ourselves  to  our 
detriment  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  There  is  something  almost 
Hitler-like  in  his  view  of  what  we  have  done,  or  permitted  to 
be  done,  to  our  purity  of  stock  and  to  the  alleged  traditions 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Founding  Fathers.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  shut  and  seal  the  doors  and  windows,  hang  out  the 
quarantine  sign,  unchain  the  dog,  live  unto  ourselves  and  let 
the  rest  of  the  world  go  hang.  Fine-sounding  enough,  if  you 
like  that  sort  of  ballyhoo;  but  as  false  to  actuality  as  Mother 
Goose  or  Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  as  type  all 
through  the  book,  that  Mr.  Crowther  knows  he  is  talking 
nonsense;  that  even  if  what  he  preaches  were  desirable  it  is 
too  late  in  the  day  for  it.  Like  Rudyard  Kipling,  his  bugling, 
however  skillful  and  enchanting,  is  in  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession. Not  only  the  manufacturers  and  the  millions  of 
factory-workers  of  the  cities,  but  the  wheat  and  cotton 
growers  and  all  the  rest  of  the  large-scale  producers,  indus- 
trial and  agricultural,  of  America,  will  see  to  it  that  Mr. 
Crowther's  doleful  sounds  shall  be  shunted  back  into  the 
musty  tomb  whence  they  came.  And  nobody  will  be  less 
surprised  than  Mr.  Crowther. 

VASTLY  more  important  in  its  potential  capacity  for 
international  mischief  is  President  Roosevelt's  gold- 
purchase  policy,  designed  to  raise  commodity  prices  and 
mollify  the  vociferous  inflationist  group  which  will  confront 
him  during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  I  neither  have 
nor  claim  any  competence  to  discuss  currency  technique;  but 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  deliberate  depreciation  of  the 
American  dollar  in  its  relation  to  other  currencies  is  some- 
thing much  other  than  an  affair  of  our  own.  We  can  if  we 
wish  beggar  our  diplomatic  representatives  and  our  citizens 
abroad  by  cutting  in  half  the  purchasing-power  of  their 
salaries  and  travelers  checks.  We  can  if  we  wish  repudiate 
the  promises  that  we  made  to  redeem  our  borrowings  with 
gold  in  certain  quantities  and  quality;  even  though  it  under- 
mines the  dignity  of  our  pose  of  indignation  at  repudiation 
the  other  way  about. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  deliberate  depreciation 
of  our  currency  of  more  serious  international  import,  in  that 
it  invites  to  war — to  the  very  tariff  war  which  we  have 
affected  to  deprecate.  President  Hoover  somewhat  puzzled 
the  uninitiated  by  his  demand  for  higher  tariffs  against 
countries  with  depreciated  currencies;  few  ordinary  folks 
understood  what  it  was  all  about.  In  depreciating  our  dol- 
lar, Mr.  Roosevelt  in  effect  reduces  the  prices  of  American 
products  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies,  and  thus  for  the  time 
being  assists  American  export  trade  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
other  countries.  If  you  traveled  abroad,  you  remember  how 
it  was  when  your  dollar  would  buy  foreign  goods  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  and  so  on,  at  prices  that  seemed  to  you 
ridiculously  low?  Americans  bought  tons  of  stuff  and  brought 
it  home,  to  the  great  disgust  of  our  own  merchants  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  sell  them  American  or  even  im- 
ported equivalents  at  higher  prices.  In  other  words,  the  de- 
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preciation  of  those  currencies  was  detrimental  to  our  own 
domestic  and  export  trade.  Generally  speaking,  the  relative 
falling  of  the  pound  sterling,  the  franc,  the  lira,  the  mark,  the 
krone,  and  so  on,  was  involuntary  on  the  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries — quite  different  from  our  own  present  wilful 
sabotage  of  our  own  dollar.  Be  the  necessity  or  the  intent 
what  it  may,  and  granting  that  an  appreciated  and  a  de- 
preciated  currency  are  equally  undesirable  if  not  dishonest 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fellow  who  in  the  liquidation 
gets  the  worst  of  it,  the  pragmatical  immediate  fact  remains 
that  only  for  a  little  while  will  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
other  great  exporting  nations  sit  quietly  by  and  permit  this 
ostensibly  inadvertent  boring  into  their  export  trade.  This 
indeed  is  the  ultimate  significance  of  Great  Britain's  recent 
announcement  that  its  part  in  the  "tariff  truce"  was  at  an 
end. 

Probably  nothing  is  further  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  con- 
scious intention  than  to  initiate  a  competitive  depreciation  of 
currencies  or  a  tariff  war  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  in 
the  end;  but  such  an  outcome  lurks  obviously  in  the  not  far 
distance,  and  by  it  if  continued  all  professions  of  harmless 
self-concerning  intentions,  as  well  indeed  as  self-restraint 
even  in  the  matter  of  military  armament,  will  be  more  or  less 
nullified.  Anyway,  certain  it  is  that  our  experiments  with  our 
own  currency  and  tariff  come  to  more  in  their  effect  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  our  relations  therewith  than  the 
Self-Containers  seem  to  have  considered. 

These  possibilities  gain  the  more  importance  from  the  new 
economic  division  of  the  world  disclosed  and  emphasized  by 
the  at  least  temporary  failure  of  the  London  Economic  Con- 
ference. Clearly  to  be  seen  now  are  the  five  great  zones  of 
economic  interest  emerging  from  the  previous  amorphous 
whole:  (1)  That  of  Great  Britain  and  its  associates  in  the 
British  Empire,  (2)  the  European  Continent,  (3)  Soviet 
Russia,  (4)  Japan,  (5)  the  United  States  of  America.  This  is 
not  by  any  means  to  ignore  China,  or  Central  and  South 
America;  but  in  the  present  situation  their  economic  re- 
lationships have  not  taken  shape.  What  the  United  States  is 
doing  at  the  moment  tends  to  isolate  us  most  unhappily  at 
an  especially  unpropitious  moment. 

DURING  the  fourteen  years  ending  this  month — since 
January  1920 — the  scrambled  nations,  with  brave 
attempt  to  incarnate  that  faith  defined  as  "believing  what 
you  know  ain't  so,"  have  been  recognizing  their  inextricably 
inter-tangled  state  by  a  really  marvelous  though  latterly 
somewhat  diminished  cooperation  under  the  irenic  guise  and 
influence  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Of  late  there  have  been 
visible  and  lamentable  backslidings;  though  the  marvel  is 
that  there  have  been  so  few.  Reactionary  factors  in  many 
quarters,  released  and  fueled  chiefly  by  the  world  depression 
(whatever  may  be  considered  the  ultimate  causes  thereof) 
have  come  into  power;  have  been  able,  to  say  the  least,  to 
shake  alarmingly  the  very  foundations  of  that  cooperation— 
until  now  we  have  to  confront  with  dismay  the  possible 
destruction  of  it  altogether. 

The  essential  weakness  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  and 
always  has  been  in  the  fact  that  it  never  has  possessed  that 
universality  in  membership  which  its  founders  took  for  granted. 
They  visioned  a  real  Parliament  of  Nations,  not  only  ex- 
pressing, but  disposed  and  able  by  both  moral  and  physical 
force,  to  effectuate  the  best  will  of  mankind.  Owing  chiefly  to 
the  recalcitrance  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  one  set 
of  reasons,  and  of  Soviet  Russia  for  another,  it  never  has  been 
truly  representative  of  the  world's  majorities,  even  though 
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despite  that  it  has  been  amazingly  effective  and  remains  so 
today  despite  all  offsets. 

William  Martin,  the  far-seeing,  shrewd  and  highly  well- 
informed  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  writing  in  the 
League  of  Nations  Chronicle  (Chicago)  remarks  of  the 
departure  of  Germany  and  Italy: 

It  may  be  remembered  that  during  the  Peace  Conference  the 
Italian  delegation  one  evening  walked  out,  slammed  the  door  and 
left  Paris.  President  Wilson  said:  "The  Conference  will  continue." 
The  Italians  came  back.  Later,  Spain  left  the  League  and  when  she 
saw  that  no  one  was  particularly  excited,  she  came  back.  Isolation 
is  lonesome.  .  .  .  The  League  can  exist  for  better  days  to  come — 
just  as  it  did  when  the  United  Statrs  turned  its  back. 

Apropos,  Argentina,  which  went  astray  in  a  huff  like 
Japan  and  Germany,  and  with  far  less  excuse  than  the  latter, 
is  back  again  and  has  just  been  elected  for  three  years  to  one 
of  the  "non-permanent"  seats  in  the  Council. 

In  this  situation  [M.  Martin  observes  in  another  place]  the 
League  may  be  able  in  the  future  to  interest  itself  more  in  Russia, 
which  is  beginning  to  discover  the  advantages  of  law  and  order  in 
the  world.  Even  the  United  States,  so  eminently  interested  in  the 
peace  of  the  world  in  general  and  the  Far  East  in  particular,  will 
understand  perhaps  that  Geneva  remains,  in  spite  of  everything,  a 
barrier  against  political  adventuring.  It  would  not  be  the  least  of 
the  paradoxes  of  the  times  if  the  departure  of  Japan  followed  by 
that  of  Germany  had  as  its  consequence  an  increase  in  the  univer- 
sality of  the  League. 

A'JL  things  considered,  it  seems  to  me  a  hopeful,  con- 
structive sign  that  Italy  has  demanded  modifications 
in  the  framework  of  the  League,  to  remove  those  provisions 
which  have  served  as  more  or  less  justifiable  pretexts  for  the 
outsiders,  as  well  as  for  Germany  in  particular.  It  is  no  secret 
that  some  of  the  most  devoted  proponents  of  the  League, 
such  for  example  as  Benes  of  Czechoslovakia,  are  quite  ready 
for  such  changes.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  they  will  be  easy. 
The  demand  for  separation  of  the  League  Covenant  from  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  abrogation  of  the  League's  forte  as 
guardian  of  the  status  quo,  by  inference  threatens  just  such 
"succession  states"  as  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  so  on. 
Signers  of  the  League  Covenant  have  in  effect  guaranteed 
those  states.  Italy  wants  to  diminish  the  obstructive  power  of 
the  smaller  states,  which  again  and  again  have  brought  the 
Big  Fellows  to  book.  Many  difficulties  will  have  to  be  sur- 
mounted before  a  practicable  modification  can  be  attained. 
But  the  situation  is  by  no  means  so  depressing  as  gloating 
enemies  and  fearful  friends  of  the  League  would  have  you 
believe.  One  of  Italy's  main  purposes  is  said  to  be  to  recon- 
stitute the  League  so  that  the  United  States  and  Russia  may 
find  it  compatible  to  join. 

So  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  there  is  now  a  new  motive  in 
play.  She  is  threatened  on  both  flanks.  Hitlerism  has  made 
no  secret  of  its  ultimate  desire  to  encroach  eastward.  Lately 
there  have  been  well-substantiated  reports  of  Nazi  propa- 
ganda and  conspiracy  in  the  Ukraine  which  is  none  too 
loyal  to  the  Soviet  government.  Japan  sputters  menacingly 
at  the  far  edge  of  Siberia.  Germany  and  Japan,  out  of  the 
League,  will  have  abrogated  their  moral  obligations  of  non- 
aggression,  and — apart  from  the  vague  pledges  of  the  Kel- 
logg Pact — may  claim  it  to  be  nobody's  business  if  together 
they  converge  upon  Russia,  also  an  outsider.  The  United 
States,  profoundly  concerned  in  the  Far  East  generally,  and 
committed  by  its  avowed  policy  regarding  Manchukuo,  has 
a  lone  hand  to  play  as  things  are  now;  all  the  more  with  our 
new  attitude  toward  Russia.  Events  and  potentialities  con- 
verge toward  the  day  when  we  shall  sit  in  Geneva. 
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THE   VISION    IN    BLINDNESS 


ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY:  THE  STORY  BEHIND  HELEN  KELLER,  by 
Nella  Braddy.  Doubleday  Doran.  365  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  best  biographies  I  have  ever  read, 
first  because  it  deals  with  a  fascinating,  rebellious,  ex- 
traordinarily able  woman,  the  teacher  of  Helen  Keller, 
a  woman  who  pulled  herself  up  out  of  difficulties  and 
against  obstacles  almost  as  great  as  those  of  Helen  Keller 
herself;  next,  because  it  deals,  with  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting periods  and  many  of  the  most  interesting  personali- 
ties in  American  life  during  the  past  half-century;  lastly, 
because   it    is   beautifully 
written. 

Anne  Sullivan,  who  later 
became  Mrs.  Macy,  was  born 
in  1866  in  a  little  town  near' 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  of 
very  poor  Irish  immigrant 
parents  recently  come  to  this 
country.  Her  father  was  a 
drunkard,  her  mother  tuber- 
culous, all  her  brothers  and 
sisters  had  tuberculosis  and 
died  of  it.  "She  was  a 
strange  child.  .  .  .  She 
could  rage  like  a  young  leop- 
ard and  tear  the  house  to 
pieces,  but  she  could  also  lie 
so  still  on  the  grass  under  the 
apple  and  cherry  trees  that 
she  could  catch  the  unwary 
birds  that  hopped  about." 
These  two  phases  of  her  life 
have  been  in  evidence  up  to 
the  present  day. 

How  early  she  acquired 
trachoma  is  not  clear,  but  it 
was  certainly  before  her  eighth 
year,  and  from  that  time  until 
her  eyes  were  operated  on  in 
her  eighteenth  year  she  could 
see  but  little  and  was  never 
able  to  read. 

In  her  tenth  year,  after  her 
mother's  death,  there  was  no- 
where for  her  to  go  except 
Tewksbury  State  almshouse. 
There  her  father  visited  her 
once  and  never  again.  This 
was  the  Tewksbury  of  the 
days  before  the  scandals 
brought  out  by  Ben  Butler 
had  forced  reforms.  She  and 
her  little  brother  Jimmie, 
who  had  hip  disease,  were 
given  the  "dead  house"  to 
play  in.  She  was  the  confidante 
and  intimate  of  prostitutes, 
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(Frontispiece) 

To  buy   precisely  the  same  amount  of  goods,  the  size  oi  the  dollar 
would  have  had  to  be  changed  as  shown  above. 


WHY  THE  EAGLE  IS  BLUE 

The  poor  bird  has  been  like  a  child's  toy  balloon  with  the 
child  actively  at  work  on  the  air-valve.  He  never  could  pre- 
dict whether  he  would  wake  up  a  lordly  cock  of  the  roost  or 
a  wan  fledgling.  From  Inflation  (Whittlesey  House,  McGraw- 
Hill,  SI. 50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic)  by  Donald  B.  Wood- 
ward, economic  research  consultant,  and  Marc  A.  Ross,  editor 
The  Business  Week,  who  have  written  an  admirable  primer  For 
the  wayfaring  man  who  wants  to  know  briefly  what  inflation  and 
deflation  are,  what  they  mean  in  clear  terms  to  the  individual 


cripples  and  the  dying.  The  only  person  who  would  read 
to  her  was  an  insane  girl.  Save  for  a  few  months  in  a  Catholic 
home  outside,  she  stayed  at  Tewksbury  till  1880,  when  she 
was  fourteen  years  old.  Then-  she  heard  that  there  was  a 
school  for  the  blind  and  that  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  chairman 
of  a  committee  then  investigating  Tewksbury,  could  get 
her  into  it.  She  ran  after  him  on  his  next  visit  and  called  out, 
"Mr.  Sanborn,  I  want  to  go  to  school!"  In  October  she 
entered  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  stay  six  years. 
"She  was  difficult  for  the  institution  and  the  institution 

was  extremely  difficult  for 
her."  Always  before  she  had 
been  among  Catholics.  Now 
she  was  among  Protestants, 
and  Protestants  who,  like 
many  at  that  time,  looked 
down  on  Irish  Catholics  as  if 
they  were  a  lower  race.  "Be- 
wildered and  rebellious  she 
fought  her  way  through  her 
classes.  .  .  .  'My  mind  was  a 
question  mark,'  she  says,  'my 
heart  a  frustration.' "  She  was 
nearly  expelled,  but  as  there 
was  nowhere  to  send  her  ex- 
cept Tewksbury  the  authori- 
ties were  never  willing  to  do 
that.  In  reality  all  her  teach- 
ers were  very  kind  to  her  and 
she  soon  began  to  show  her 
gift  for  teaching.  Here  she 
came  in  contact  with  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  blind-deaf  girl 
whom  Dr.  Howe  had  taught 
to  read  and  write  and  talk 
with  her  fingers,  and  learned 
how  she  had  been  taught. 

After  the  operation  on  An- 
nie's eyes  in  1884  she  was 
able  to  read  and  used  her 
eyes  actively  and  persistently 
for  the  next  forty  years. 

It  was  in  1886,  Anne's  sixth 
year  at  Perkins,  that  Helen 
Keller's  parents  began  seek- 
ing for  some  one  to  teach  her. 
Mr.  Anagnos,  the  head  of 
Perkins  Institution,  recom- 
mended Annie,  and  in  her 
twentieth  year,  the  year  of 
her  graduation,  she  went 
south  to  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  the 
Keller's  home.  The  early 
months  of  her  dealings  with 
Helen  Keller  were  largely 
taken  up  by  physical  combat, 
for  Helen  was  so  violent  that 
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members  of  the  family  were  sometimes  black  and  blue  as 
the  result  of  her  assaults.  After  one  of  their  early  tussles 
Mr.  Keller  said  to  her  cousin,  "I  have  a  good  mind  to  send 
that  Yankee  girl  back  to  Boston."  But  by  March  1887  the 
battle  was  won  and  the  marvelous  unlocking  of  Helen's 
mind,  so  often  told,  went  on  rapidly. 

In  1897,  after  ten  years  of  education,  Helen  Keller  came 
to  Cambridge,  and  with  three  years'  more  work,  partly  in 
the  Gilman  School  and  partly  with  a  private  tutor,  Miss 
Keller  entered  Radcliffe,  graduating  in  1904.  Next  year 
Anne  Sullivan  married  John  Macy  and  settled  with  Helen 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.  Macy  was  eleven  years  younger  than 
his  wife  and  parted  from  her  in  1913.  During  a  good  deal 
of  this  period,  although  helped  by  various  friends  as  well 
as  by  the  receipts  from  Helen's  writings  and  Macy's,  the 
two  women  were  very  hard  up.  In  1913  Miss  Keller  began 
public  lecturing,  traveling  about  with  Mrs.  Macy  as  inter- 
preter, but  as  Mrs.  Macy  never  could  deal  with  timetables 
or  finances,  they  always  had  to  have  a  third  person  with 
them;  at  first  Helen's  mother,  later  on  Polly  Thomson,  a 
capable  Scotch  woman  who  has  been  with  them  ever  since. 
Meanwhile  both  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  had  become 
socialists  of  the  left  wing,  particularly  interested  in  the 
I.W.W.  and  in  Bill  Haywood.  This  grieved  some  of  their 
friends  but  was  in  line  with  the  evangelistic  and  reforming 
instincts  of  Miss  Keller  and  with  the  skeptical  and  rebellious 
temperament  of  Mrs.  Macy. 

"Mrs.  Macy,"  says  her  biographer,  "might  have  been  a 
supremely  dangerous  woman  if  she  had  had  Helen's  apos- 
tolic fervor.  She  has  had  flurries  of  the  evangelical  spirit, 
but  they  have  never  lasted.  ...  No  Vanderbilt  ever 
damned  the  public  more  heartily  than  this  child  of  the 
poorhouse." 

In  1916  Mrs.  Macy  was  supposed  to  have  contracted 
tuberculosis  and  was  sent  to  the  Adirondacks.  But  there 
she  hated  the  cold  weather  and  the  strict  orders  almost  as 
much  as  she  hated  tuberculosis.  An  advertisement  in  The 
New  York  Times  with  the  picture  of  a  palm-fringed  beach 
in  Porto  Rico  captured  her  imagination  and  in  a  few  days 
she  sailed  for  that  island.  There  the  dreamy  and  languorous 
element  in  her  character  came  out,  and  in  a  wonderful 
series  of  letters  to  Helen  Keller  (among  the  few  that  she 
ever  wrote)  she  describes  her  blissful  happiness.  "I  go  to 
bed  every  night  soaked  with  sunshine  and  orange  blossoms, 
and  fall  to  sleep  to  the  soporific  sound  of  oxen  munching 
banana  leaves.  .  .  .  The  place  has  cast  a  spell  over  me. 
Something  that  has  slept  in  me  is  awake  and  watchful. 
Disembarking  at  San  Juan  was  like  stepping  upon  my 
native  heath  after  a  long,  distressful  absence.  .  .  .  Now 
for  a  secret.  Harry  and  the  car  have  just  arrived.  [Harry 
Lamb,  the  chauffeur  whom  they  had  hired  in  Wrentham.] 
Don't  think  I'm  frightfully  extravagant." 

Her  opinions  were  also  put  to  rest  so  that  though  Mrs. 
Macy  and  Helen  Keller  had  both  been  much  distressed 
when  the  great  war  broke  out,  for  they  were  pacifists,  Mrs. 
Macy  could  now  write  (1917),  "I  don't  know  this  minute 
whether  we  are  at  war  with  Germany  or  not,  and,  bless 
you,  I  don't  seem  to  care  greatly.  .  .  .  We  both  make  too 
much  of  a  battlefield  of  life !  Maybe  there  would  be  more 
peace  in  the  world  if  we  cultivated  the  gentler  virtues."  I 
wish  I  had  space  to  quote  more  from  these  extraordinary 
letters.  How  Mrs.  Macy  acquired  her  literary  skill  is  a 
mystery  to  me. 

A  few  months  later  it  was  discovered  that  Mrs.  Macy 
had  never  had  tuberculosis  at  all.  That  same  year,  1917, 
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she  and  Miss  Keller  settled  at  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island, 
which  has  been  their  home  ever  since.  With  the  help  of  a 
pension  from  Andrew  Carnegie  and  with  the  income  of  a 
fund  contributed  by  New  York  friends  they  have  managed 
to  live  somehow,  but  often  with  great  financial  difficulty. 
During  the  years  1920-22  Helen  was  a  great  success  as  a 
speaker  in  vaudeville,  but  Mrs.  Macy  was  always  necessary 
to  interpret  Miss  Keller's  harsh  and  almost  incomprehen- 
sible speech.  Finally,  in  1924,  Helen  became  secretary  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  a 
position  she  has  occupied  ever  since.  Mrs.  Macy's  eyes 
soon  began  to  fail,  and  she  gave  up  her  active  work  with 
Miss  Keller  in  1929.  In  1930,  '31  and  '32  they  traveled 
abroad  and  were  the  recipients  of  great  honors,  especially 
in  Yugoslavia. 

Mrs.  Macy  now  lives  at  Forest  Hills.  "She  is  nearly 
seventy,  but  the  old  fire  burns  high.  The  strength  that  has 
sustained  her  through  all  these  years  is  undiminished.  Like 
Helen's,  it  comes  from  an  inner  source,  but  unlike  Helen's 
it  is  not  serene."  From  Brittany  she  wrote  in  1930:  "I  hate 
growing  old.  ...  A  less  brutal  deity  would  have  decreed 
that  life  should  end  with  the  offspring,  as  the  moth  dies  in 
the  splendor  of  its  beauty  when  it  has  laid  the  eggs  of  future 
moths."  "She  has  a  rich  Rabelaisian  gusto  for  life  .  .  .  and 
she  likes  vivid  personalities.  .  .  .  Simple  orderly  folk 
going  quietly  about  their  ways  are  as  colourless  to  her  now 
as  they  always  have  been." 

Miss  Braddy's  brilliant  art  gives  us  pictures  of  Dickens, 
Parnell,  Ben  Butler,  Dr.  Howe,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Laura 
Bridgman,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
and  Frank  B.  Sanborn.  Pictures  of  Tewksbury,  of  life  at  the 
school  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  a  varied  story  of  Helen 
Keller's  development  are  beautifully  given.  It  is  a  wonder- 
fully rich,  interesting  and  instructive  book. 
Harvard  University  RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

The  New  Homesteaders 

FLIGHT  FROM  THE  CITY,  by  Ralph  Borsodi.  Barter's.  194  pp.  Price  $Z.SO  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  UGLY  CIVILIZATION,  by  Ralph  Borsodi.  Harper's.  456  pp.  Price  H  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  back-to-the-land  movement  should  gain  in  definite- 
ness  of  purpose  through  the  publication  of  Ralph  Borsodi's 
new  book,  Flight  from  the  City,  and  the  reprint  of  his  earlier 
volume,  This  Ugly  Civilization.  Those  who  leave  Metropolis 
for  life  in  the  country,  Borsodi  convincingly  points  out, 
should  aim  at  developing  the  homestead  to  the  limit  of 
self-sufficiency  rather  than  at  producing  specialties  for  the 
agricultural  markets. 

In  Flight  from  the  City  the  author  presents  in  detail  the 
technique  evolved  from  his  own  rural  experimentation. 
The  small  farm  at  Dogwoods,  Borsodi's  home,  is  realistically 
set  before  us,  with  its  vegetables,  fruits,  chickens,  turkeys 
and  goats.  The  living  quarters  expand  and  are  remodeled 
under  our  eyes  through  the  labors  of  the  Borsodi  household. 
Fascinated,  we  look  on  while  the  Borsodi  kitchen,  equipped 
with  modern  cooking  utensils  and  electrically  driven  ma- 
chines, processes  and  preserves  the  winter  food  supply  and 
the  Borsodi  loom  turns  out  woolen  goods  for  a  substantial 
part  of  the  family  clothing.  Even  education  is  demonstrated 
as  a  home-made,  as  well  as  a  home-consumed,  product. 

Strangely  enough,  the  author's  revolt,  unlike  the  revolt 
of  increasing  thousands  in  the  past  few  years,  was  not  born 
of  the  depression.  It  was  the  child  of  the  boom-time  prosper- 
ity of  post-war  days  and  its  exorbitant  city  rents.  Seeking 
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now  met  in  straight-forward  fashion  in  Flight  from  the  City. 
One  can  go  land-ward  (and  individualist)  with  Borsodi  today 
without  accepting  all  of  his  laissez-faire  notions.  His  aversion  to, 
and  lack  of  faith  in,  a  planned  national  economy  and  the  politics 
through  which  it  must  be  achieved  will  appear  unsound  to  many 
social-minded  folk.  In  fact,  Borsodi  turned  his  back  on  his  own 
philosophy  when  he  wisely  accepted  the  post  of  consulting  econo- 
mist to  the  present  consciously  evolved  movement  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  to  place  its  unemployed  on  close-in  rural  acres.  Borsodi 
pointing  the  way  of  escape  to  a  meager  minority  of  "quality- 
minded"  intellectuals  is  not  particularly  inspiring  or  significant. 
Borsodi  linking  up  with  a  Dayton  project  is  one  of  the  hopeful 
signs  that  decentralization  may  yet  be  accomplished  without  the 
lawlessness  and  suffering  of  terror-stricken  mass  migrations  to  the 
country  that  would  inevitably  follow  a  laissez-faire  policy  in  a  pro- 
longed mass-production  collapse. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  RUBE  BOROUGH 
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A  wholly  different  point  of  view  appears  in  the  socially-minded 
proposal  put  before  the  NRA  by  another  group  of  physicians,  a 
committee  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  suggesting  in  out- 
line a  medical  code  for  industry  to  ensure  that  health  supervision 
and  medical  care  of  industrial  employes  and  their  families  be  pro- 
vided at  high  professional  levels  (see  The  Survey,  November  1933, 
p.  389).  Anticipating  the  remote  and  unrealized  possibility  of  a 
code  for  the  medical  profession  itself,  the  Nassau  County  (New 
York)  Medical  Society  has  proposed  a  series  of  provisions  which  are 
worth  discussion  because  the  point  of  view  'they  advocate  or  imply 
is  making  itself  felt  in  other  connections. 

1 .  Free  medical  care  is  a  charity  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
physician  to  bestow  upon  those  unable  to  pay;  it  is  not  a  commodity 
which  can  be  demanded  either  by  an  individual  or  by  a  group. 

2.  A  doctor  is  his  own  best  judge,  either  of  his  own  acts  or  of 
those  of  his  colleagues;  the  regulation  of  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  profession  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  itself. 

3.  The  state  has  wisely  set  up  strict  rules  and  requirements 
governing  the  practice  of  medicine  by  physicians;  the  same  wisdom 
would  indicate  the  necessity  for  applying  rules  and  requirements  of 
like  severity  to  all  those  claiming  the  ability  to  heal  human  ills. 

4.  Clinics  were  developed  for  the  doctor,  not  the  doctor  for 
clinics;  no  clinic  is  justified  which  is  not  chiefly  concerned  with  edu- 
cational ideals  or  with  supplying  facilities  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  available. 

5.  The  prevention  of  disease  is  as  much  the  responsibility  of  the 
physician  as  its  cure;  no  governmental  or  voluntary  organization 
has  any  more  right  to  assume  this  responsibility  than  the  responsi- 
bility for  furnishing  medical  care  to  all  who  are  sick. 

The  first  provision  comes  with  something  of  a  shock  from  a  com- 
ponent group  of  the  organized  medical  profession,  whose  own 
"code"  for  dealing  with  their  patients — the  Principles  of  Ethics  of 
the  American  Medical  Association — declares  explicitly,  "The 
poverty  of  a  patient  ...  should  command  the  gratuitous  services 
of  a  physician."  It  runs  counter  to  the  legal  philosophy  of  the  So- 
ciety's own  state,  where  the  Public  Welfare  Act  and  the  Emergency 
Relief  Act  list  among  the  necessities  of  life,  along  with  shelter,  food 
and  clothing,  medical  care  and  supplies  for  clients  sick  at  home  and 
makes  their  provision  incumbent  upon  the  state  as  hospital  care  of 
the  indigent  and  the  insane  long  has  been.  Presumably  such  people 
are  entitled  to  "demand"  from  public  authorities  what  the  state  is 
legally  bound  to  provide.  In  passing  through  the  other  provisions 
one  may  query,  reading  No.  2,  whether  anyone,  even  a  doctor,  is 
always  "his  own  best  judge"  of  his  own  acts;  and  under  No.  4, 
whether  clinics  were  not  developed  for  the  patient,  rather  than  the 
doctor:  at  least  that  has  been  the  view  of  many  people  who  have 
contributed  voluntarily  or  through  taxation  to  provide  them.  It  is 


the  fifth  provision,  however,  that  touches  on  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance at  the  present  time — the  question  of  responsibility  and 
"rights"  in  the  field  of  preventing  disease. 

American  experience  in  public  health  has  been  that  first  volun- 
tary and  governmental  agencies  have  stepped  in  hand-in-hand  to 
"assume"  what  people  individually  could  not  or  would  not  pay  for 
— the  task  of  advising  them  how  to  keep  well.  Laymen  as  well  as 
physicians  were  pioneers  in  starting  the  national  anti-tuberculosis 
movement,  supported  by  the  millions  of  penny  seals  that  are  roving 
through  the  mails  this  week.  The  promotion  of  child  health  and 
mental  hygiene,  the  struggle  to  prevent  blindness,  cancer  and 
venereal  disease  have  had  similar  histories  of  united  effort  with 
much  service  contributed  by  the  medical  profession,  much  money 
by  the  laity.  As  state  and  local  health  departments  developed,  they 
too  took  on  what  now  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  established  activi- 
ties of  effective  health  service:  health  education  en  masse  and  in- 
dividual instruction  in  personal  hygiene  through  well-baby  centers, 
school-health  services  and  the  like.  In  all  these  efforts  the  recurrent 
refrain  of  advice  to  anyone  who  was  found  to  be  sick  was,  "See  your 
doctor."  In  some  instances,  such  as  the  control  of  tuberculosis  and 
other  communicable  disease,  public-health  departments  have 
developed  clinics  and  hospitals  for  the  diagnosis  and  care  of  the  sick 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  there  are  also,  of 
course,  many  communities  in  which  people  too  poor  to  pay  a  physi- 
cian may  obtain  free  or  part-pay  care  for  other  conditions  in  the 
clinics  and  wards  of  public  or  philanthropic  hospitals. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion in  Indianapolis  last  October  there  was  expressed  in  section 
after  section  a  misgiving  as  to  the  efficiency  of  such  a  preventive 
measure  as  the  examination  of  school  children.  In  the  course  of 
such  examinations  you  found  poor  hearing  or  bad  eyesight  or 
needed  dental  care  and  told  them  to  see  their  doctor  or  dentist. 
School  nurses  went  to  their  homes  and  urged  their  parents  to  take 
action.  Yet  when  you  examined  them  the  next  year — or  examined 
the  new  crop  of  first-graders  to  whose  parents  similar  advice  had 
been  broadcast,  the  number  of  defects  were  about,  the  same.  Ap- 
parently people  could  not  or  did  not  see  the  doctor  or  the  clinic  in 
sufficient  numbers,  though  clinic  visits  and  public-hospital  occu- 
pancy reported  throughout  the  country  show  a  snowballing  volume; 
perhaps  that  was  one  of  the  reasons.  One  administrator  of  school- 
health  service  in  a  large  state  remarked  wholeheartedly,  "If  only 
we  could  take  some  of  the  money  we  use  for  examining  and  re- 
examining  children  and  pay  to  have  the  most  important  kinds  of 
work  done,  we  would  be  able  actually  to  accomplish  something." 
In  order  to  make  this  sort  of  health  supervision  prevent  more  seri- 
ous ills,  in  other  words,  one  has  to  be  sure  that  someone  is  there  to 
give  the  necessary  personal  care  and  make  needed  corrections. 

Many  doctors,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  a  long-standing 
quarrel  with  the  preventive  services,  claiming  that  people  boot- 
legged "treatment"  for  which  people  should  have  consulted  their 
own  doctor,  and  there  is  an  even  more  hoary  bogey  of  "clinic 
abuse" — the  use  of  free  or  low-cost  clinics  by  people  who  could  pay 
prevailing  private  rates.  These  charges  have  proved  negligible 
when  unbiased  studies  were  made  of  clinic  attendance  and  practice, 
but  despite  the  showing  of  fact  they  have  continued  to  rumble 
along,  and  under  the  pressure  of  hard  times  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  chorus  is  becoming 
crescendo.  Here  is  an  explanation  given  by  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein, 
editor  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  the 
October  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association: 

During  the  period  of  inflation,  in  the  seemingly  golden  years  of 
1928  and  1929,  few  physicians  were  greatly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  preventive  medicine.  When  urged  to  examine  the  well, 
they  were  likely  to  say  that  practically  all  of  their  time  was  occupied 
with  the  care  of  the  sick.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  however,  that 
one  of  the  benefits  of  the  present  period  of  financial  depression  is  the 
realization  in  the  minds  of  most  physicians  that  they  must  practice 
preventive  medicine  increasingly  if  they  are  not  to  lose  the  practice 
of  curative  medicine.  Physicians  of  the  past  have  been  too  readily 
content  to  leave  all  the  practice  of  preventive  medicine  to  public- 
health  officials  and  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  duties  of  the 
public-health  department  were  satisfactorily  performed. 
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Dr.  Fishbein's  remarks  at  the  meeting  included  bitter  criticism 
of  the  foundations  which  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  econom- 
ics of  medicine,  specifically  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  and  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  For  the  lengths  to  which  resentment  of 
public  health  or  social  work  can  go,  one  may  look  at  a  contributor's 
statement  in  a  recent  issue  of  Medical  Economics,  a  business  maga- 
zine for  the  medical  profession  which  claims  a  national  circulation 
of  more  than  130,000  copies.  The  author  commends  an  account  of 
a  "fighting  organization"  of  physicians  in  an  earlier  issue  on  the 
ground  that  it  proves  "that  doctors  can  present  a  united  front,  and 
that  when  they  do  so  they  can  sweep  aside  with  amazing  ease  any 
bureaucrats,  social-service  workers,  and  health  officials  who  may 
wish  to  block  their  way  and  boss  their  actions." 

Opinions  such  as  these  imply  a  contrast  between  the  "health 
official"  and  the  "physician."  In  fact,  however,  the  overwhelm- 
ingly large  number  of  health  officials  in  important  executive  posi- 
tions are  physicians,  who  in  addition  to  the  customary  medical 
training  have  special  education  and  experience  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  health.  They  were  among  the  "few  physicians" 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Fishbein  who  were  greatly  concerned  with  pre- 
ventive medicine  even  in  the  halcyon  days.  Fire  directed  by  the 
medical  profession  against  health  officials  and  "bureaucrats"  is  in 
large  part  the  resentment  of  some  physicians  against  others  who 
have  specialized  in  the  particular  field  of  administering  preventive 
medicine. 

Opposition  of  this  nature  becomes  far  more  than  an  academic 
question  when  it  produces,  as  it  does  actually  or  potentially, 
marked  changes  in  the  methods  of  administering  public-health 
service.  The  example  which  the  militant  medical  groups  cite  most 
frequently  of  the  successful  use  of  private  physicians  to  perform 
usual  duties  of  a  public-health  department  is  that  of  the  Detroit 
plan.  In  that  city  certain  preventive  measures,  especially  immu- 
nization against  diphtheria,  are  performed  entirely  by  family  physi- 
cians rather  than  school  physicians  or  other  salaried  public-health 
officials.  If  the  family  can  pay,  it  does.  If  not,  the  health  depart- 
ment provides  a  set  fee  for  the  doctor.  The  plan  has  the  benefit  of  a 
long  and  well-established  health  department  and  a  corps  of 
qualified  public-health  nurses,  to  whom  the  health  commissioner, 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Vaughan,  credits  much  of  the  responsibility  for  its 


THE  abolition  of  clinics  and  salaried  service  for  this  purpose,  how- 
ever, has  had  one  result  that  has  been  overlooked  in  some  of  the 
reports:  increased  expense.  According  to  Dr.  Vaughan's  own  reck- 
oning, it  costs  the  city  three  times  as  much  to  get  the  children  of 
Detroit  immunized  by  the  private  physicians  as  it  would  to  do  the 
work  directly.  He  believes  the  added  expense  justifiable  because  of 
the  education  by  many  physicians  in  a  new  technique  and  that 
obtained  by  parents  through  the  visits  with  the  physicians  so 
brought  about.  On  that  point  professional  opinions  differ.  Ob- 
viously on  the  simple  matter  of  diphtheria  immunization,  education 
of  doctors  presumably  will  have  been  completed  while  expenses  for 
its  application  will  go  on.  How  far  can  the  plan  be  extended  to 
more  elaborate  procedures  such  as  chest  examinations  or  the  care  of 
venereal  disease?  Will  the  parents  who  have  had  a  chance  to  use  a 
"family  physician"  for  immunization  because  the  city  footed  the 
bill  have  gained  at  that  time  enough  education  or  interest  in  con- 
sulting him  later  at  their  own  expense  for  other  conditions  to  war- 
rant the  city's  initial  investment? 

The  widest  break  with  usually  accepted  public-health  practice 
has  come  in  Indiana,  where  the  State  Health  Department,  in 
common  with  other  governmental  functions,  was  completely  re- 
organized last  spring  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Paul 
V.  McNutt.  Announcement  of  the  new  plan  in  the  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Board  of  Health  declared: 

There  is  no  need  to  disguise  the  fact  that -there  has  been  ... 
considerable  cause  for  criticism  of  the  broadening  activities  of  this 
branch  of  government.  Attention  has  been  particularly  directed 
toward  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Infant  and  Maternal  Welfare, 
the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  and  the  subsidization  of  venereal  clinics 
in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Not  only  have  those  branches  cost  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  but  they  have  also  entered  into  forms  of 
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medical  practice  which  has  essentially  put  the  state  in  competition 
with  the  practitioners  of  medicine.  .  .  .  The  present  set-up  is  de- 
signed to  correct  these  abuses,  improve  the  quality  of  the  proper 
services  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  to  effect  a  saving  of 
probably  875,000  a  year. 

IN  the  new  set-up  an  elaborate  advisory  and  consultative  re- 
lationship is  established  between  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the 
Indiana  State  University  Medical  School,  and  the  Indiana  State 
Medical  Association.  The  Division  of  Infant  and  Maternal  Welfare 
is  abolished  "except  in  its  strictly  educational  phase."  This  order 
meant  the  dismissal  of  the  physician  who  had  been  a  full-time  direc- 
tor of  the  Division,  together  with  four  field  teams,  each  including  a 
physician,  a  nurse  and  an  assistant,  who  carried  on  county  educa- 
tional programs  in  nutrition,  health  classes  and  conferences  and  the 
like  throughout  the  state  in  cooperation  with  many  state  associa- 
tions for  health  and  welfare,  local  officials,  and  county  medical  and 
dental  societies. 

The  new  child-health  plan  assigns  educational  activities  to  the 
Indiana  State  Medical  School  under  the  direction  of  a  physician 
who  is  a  part-time  professor  and  also  conducts  a  private  prac- 
tice in  medicine  in  addition  to  his  new  duties.  Its  provisions  go  into 
effect  in  any  locality  "only  upon  the  request  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  local  county  medical  society."  The  director  has  appointed  a 
physician  to  represent  each  medical  district  of  the  state,  and  a  series 
of  committees  to  draw  up  educational  programs  for  immunization, 
preschool  children,  school  children,  tuberculosis  and  so  on,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  a  representative  coordinating  committee.  Under 
their  guidance,  the  aim  is  "to  encourage  and  plan  for  each  county 
[medical]  society  to  educate  its  own  citizens  in  health." 

State  support  for  venereal  clinics  has  been  withdrawn.  "There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  venereal  diseases  are  extremely  impor- 
tant public-health  problems,"  the  announcement  declared.  "It  is 
the  desire  of  the  new  organization,  however,  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  those  problems  exactly  where  it  belongs;  that  is,  in  the 
home  community.  If  a  particular  town  or  county  wishes  to  establish 
such  clinics,  the  organization  will  be  only  too  glad  to  be  of  assist- 
ance." A  plan  is  to  be  announced  shortly.  "A  strenuous  effort"  is 
to  be  made  to  limit  use  of  the  state  laboratory  to  control  of  trans- 
missible diseases  and  provision  of  service  for  the  indigent  sick,  and 
"in  order  that  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession  shall  be  ob- 
served" a  dual  committee  was  appointed  with  three  representatives 
of  the  Board  of  Health  and  three  from  the  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Near  the  close,  this  unsigned  account  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  bespeaks  the  cooperation  of  organized  medicine. 
"Obviously,"  it  points  out,  "it  is  impossible  for  everybody  in  such  a 
rearrangement  to  get  everything  that  he  might  desire.  It  certainly 
seems,  however,  that  the  organized  physicians  of  the  state  now  have 
pretty  nearly  everything  that  they  can  reasonably  ask.  This  ar- 
rangement has  the  approval  of  the  president,  president-elect,  and 
of  some  three  or  four  past-presidents  of  the  Association.  It  also  has 
been  approved  by  the  executive  committee  and  by  at  least  three 
councilors.  .  .  ."  This  degree  of  approval  by  organized  medicine 
is  easy  to  understand  when  one  turns  to  the  May  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Association  and  finds  the  same 
article  verbatim,  with  a  footnote,  "Prepared  and  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State 
Medical  Association."  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  reorganization 
itself,  it  is  a  novel  and  distressing  turn  in  public  life  that  one  pro- 
fessional group  of  citizens  who  had  been  disgruntled  with  public 
activities  should  themselves  write  the  official  interpretation  of  the 
change  that  is  given  out  for  the  public's  information. 

The  Indiana  Plan,  by  giving  the  responsibility  for  preventive 
measures  so  largely  to  the  initiative  and  interest  of  the  county 
medical  societies,  runs  counter  to  what  public-health  administra- 
tors long  have  considered  an  essential  for  effective  work:  trained, 
full-time  service.  Figures  for  the  first  quarter  show  that  the  saving 
in  the  state's  money  is  being  made  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  esti- 
mated $75,000  a  year.  Questions  as  to  whether  or  not  this  saving 
will  have  been  bought  at  the  expense  of  less  efficient  protection  of 
the  state's  health  must  await  the  facts.  The  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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(Continued  from  page  39)  plan  squarely  puts  up  to  the  doctors,  the 
duties  of  education  and  organization  with  which  formerly  a  small 
salaried  staff  of  specialists  has  been  charged,  among  them  the 
difficult  and  patience-taking  job  of  arousing  and  holding  public 
interest  in  preventive  medicine. 

The  initial  effort  in  this  field  is  a  state-wide  campaign  for  im- 
munization against  diphtheria,  recently  launched  with  the  active 
support  of  the  county  societies.  Parents  able  to  pay  are  expected  to 
pay  the  usual  rates  of  their  family  physician;  for  those  unable  to  do 
so,  the  state  health  department  will  provide  the  materials  and  the 
family  physician  gives  his  service  without  charge.  The  doctor  is  the 
final  judge  of  the  ability  of  any  family  to  pay.  As  in  Detroit,  the 
future  must  answer  the  question  whether  a  method  that  serves  for  a 
definite,  limited  service  like  diphtheria  immunization  will  be  effec- 
tive when  it  comes  to  the  less  tangible  aspects  of  advice  in  hygiene 
which  health  officials  were  accustomed  to  give  and  parents  to  re- 
ceive without  cost.  When  people  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
pay  for  care  of  sickness,  will  they  seek  out  the  family  physician  for 
preventive  service?  Can  the  doctor  add  further  unpaid  service  to 
that  he  already  gives? 

On  the  prickliest  point — infant  and  maternal  health — it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination  that 
five  physicians  working  in  the  whole  state  of  Indiana  could  have  done 
any  amount  of  medical  service  that  would  mean  financial  return  to 
the  thousands  of  members  of  county  medical  societies  now  charged 
with  their  job.  It  must  have  been  that  the  doctors  wanted  the 
chance  to  provide  all  the  "education."  Undoubtedly  there  is 
truth  in  the  view  that  has  been  expressed  in  this  and  other  connec- 
tions that  advice  comes  with  a  certain  kind  of  effective  prestige 
from  one's  family  physician.  Undoubtedly  also,  advice  to  seek 
medical  care  has  had  another  but  equally  effective  prestige  when  it 
came  from  a  public  medical  servant  who  had  nothing  to  gain  per- 
sonally by  the  advice.  As  the  Journal  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
declared  after  a  meeting  of  secretaries  of  county  societies,  "the 
county  societies  have  had  their  work  cut  out  for  the  future  and  it 
now  remains  to  be  seen  just  how  well  they  will  function." 

Whatever  the  outcome  in  Indiana  and  the  course  of  events  in 
other  states  and  counties  where  similar  opposition  between  organ- 
ized medicine  and  public  service  is  being  felt,  the  picture  of  the 
means  of  safeguarding  health  in  the  United  States  at  the  start  of 
1934  remains  as  it  has  been,  a  hodgepodge  in  which  inequalities 
in  the  wealth  of  communities  and  the  incomes  of  classes  within  any 
community  are  barriers  to  realizing  the  benefits  that  medical 
science  is  equipped  to  give.  Hard  times  undoubtedly  have  in- 
creased the  need  for  safeguards.  For  some  they  may  have  increased 
sickness,  for  all  but  a  fraction  they  have  limited  the  means  of  paying 
for  its  prevention  and  care.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  only 
underscores  what  had  become  clearly  apparent  even  in  better 
times:  the  urgent  need  for  public  policy  and  planning  for  health 
(see  Survey  Graphic,  March  1933,  p.  143.  Shall  We  Afford  Health? 
by  Mary  Ross). 

A  I  John  A.  Kingsbury,  the  director  of  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund,  pointed  out  recently,  a  national  plan  for  health  is  one  of 
the  keystones  in  any  well-based  recovery  program  (see  The  Survey, 
Nov.  15,  1933,  p.  373).  Such  a  plan  doubtless  must  vary  from  com- 
munity to  community  in  its  details.  It  presupposes  as  its  base,  con- 
tinued and  increased  support  of  the  public-health  services  which 
have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness,  and  good-will  on  the  part  of 
everyone,  the  medical  professions  and  those  whom  they  serve. 
What  1934  may  bring  in  the  field  of  medical  care  is  suggested  in  the 
report  just  made  by  Dr.  Willard  C.  Rappleye,  Dean  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  School  of  Medicine: 

The  growth  of  collective  planning  in  regard  to  wages,  hours  of 
employment  and  living  conditions  is  likely  to  produce  the  organiza- 
tion of  groups  for  the  mass  purchase  of  medical  and  other  services. 
The  long  period  of  economic  stress  has  exhausted  the  resources  of 
large  numbers  of  the  population,  who  are  becoming  dependent 
upon  government  aid  and  public  institutions  for  the  necessities  of 
life — shelter,  food,  clothing  and  health  services. 

As  far  as  the  last  is  concerned,  there  is  urgent  need  for  sound 
planning  and  proper  direction  and  guidance  of  the  efforts  to  work 


out  plans  of  medical  service  which  promise  to  provide  satisfactory 
care  of  the  health  of  the  people. 

The  need  within  the  profession  is  not  for  those  who  may  most 
eloquently  present  the  undesirable  results  which  may  develop  from 
thoughtlessness  and  intemperate  schemes,  but  rather  for  those  who, 
in  positions  of  responsibility,  will  devote  themselves  thoughtfully 
and  courageously  to  evolving  a  program  of  medical  service  which 
will  insure  permanently  the  highest  type  of  professional  care  of  the 
sick. 

The  challenge  is  one  of  constructive  planning  and  leadership,  to 
which  the  universities  of  the  country  and  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession must  address  themselves. 
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as  for  so  many  American  industries,  scattered  and  incomplete,  and 
the  code  provisions  so  detailed  and  complex,  only  a  rash  prophet 
would  venture  to  guess  to  what  extent  the  labor  sections  of  the  code 
will  increase  work  and  earnings  in  the  oil  industry. 

In  the  scramble  of  labor  and  of  capital  to  further  their  respective 
interests,  the  stake  of  the  consumer  is  almost  lost  to  sight.  After 
listening  to  the  oil  code  hearings  and  reading  a  transcript  of  the 
record,  I  can  only  say  that  while  there  was  wide  divergence  on 
many  questions  affecting  the  public  interest,  in  no  case  was  that 
difference  caused  by  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  consumer. 
It  was  evident  throughout  the  hearing  that  the  entire  oil  in- 
dustry from  drilling  wells  to  selling  gasoline,  expected  the  public 
to  pay  for  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  invested  capital.  There  was  no 
one  to  speak  for  the  consuming  public  as  a  whole  except  the  hard- 
pressed  officials  of  the  administration  and  their  technical  and  eco- 
nomic advisers,  who  were  all  but  overwhelmed  with  formulating 
codes  and  holding  hearings  for  the  basic  industries  as  well  as  for 
numberless  minor  enterprises. 

One  of  the  storm  centers  of  the  petroleum  hearings  was  the 
question  of  price  fixing  in  which,  of  course,  the  consumer  interest 
is  paramount.  Price  fixing  was  advocated  in  the  Chicago  code,  but 
in  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  it  was  opposed  by  65 
percent  of  the  industry  measured  in  terms  of  capital  investment  or 
number  of  employes. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  opposing  group  demanded  that  the  code 
should  "at  all  times  be  subordinate  to  the  provisions  of  the  national 
and  state  anti-trust  laws  and  that  nothing  therein  should  authorize 
the  violation  or  constitute  a  modification  of  those  laws."  This 
provision  was  intended  as  a  firm  barrier  against  price  fixing. 

In  support  of  price  fixing,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  extra 
cost  which  would  be  placed  upon  the  industry  in  complying  with 
the  demands  of  the  NRA  for  increased  wages  and  shorter  hours 
of  work. 

Thus  the  vice-president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California  said,  with  considerable  emotion,  "And  will  you  tell  me, 
Mr.  Administrator,  where  we  are  going  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
the  labor  bill  which  we  all  believe  should  properly  be  imposed 
upon  this  industry  under  proper  conditions?"  He  added,  "If  you  dp 
not  give  us  price  regulation,  you  can  make  codes  from  now  until 
doomsday  and  you  will  get  nowhere." 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  representing  the  Consolidated  Oil  Company, 
said,  "In  this  industry  there  are  upwards  of  1,250,000  employes 
.  .  .  and  I  am  asking  without  objection  on  behalf  of  these  1 ,250,000 
men  when  I  say  that  unless  a  provision  is  made  primarily,  and  it  is 
made  a  first  charge  upon  industry,  and  is  reflected  in  the  prices  at 
which  oil  is  sold  at  the  outlet,  that  your  efforts  will  be  futile." 
Deputy  Kemp:  "In  other  words,  you  are  for  price  fixing." 
Mr.  Walsh:  "I  am  for  fixing  prices  that  will  take  care  initially 
of  the  labor  charge  and  the  personal-service  charge  you  are  making 
here." 

Mr.  Walsh  submitted  figures  to  show  that  these  added  costs 
would  at  a  minimum  amount  to  $300,000,000  annually;  that  this 
vast  sum  would  be  added  to  the  purchasing  power  of  employes,  and 
that  "this  industry  would  immediately  absorb  more  than  240,000 
extra  employes." 
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A  spokesman  for  the  anti-price-fixing  group  states:  "The  original 
labor  provisions  would  have  added  perhaps  $300,000  000  to  the 
payrolls  and  taken  on  the  240,000  additional  employes  mentioned 
As  the  code  now  stands,  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  increased  wages 
mandatory  on  the  industry  is  $75,000,000  per  annum.  The  actual 
increase  is  probably  nearer  $50,000,000." 

On  the  cost  to  the  public  of  the  code  requirements,  Mr.  Frem- 
ming,  labor's  spokesman,  said, 

If  we  may  assume  that  gasoline  will  cost  the  consumer  only  two 
cents  more  per  gallon  ...  it  will  mean  that  the  industry  will 
collect  approximately  $300  million  within  a  single  year  from  over 
>0  million  users  of  automobiles,  an  amount  more  than  60  percent  in 
excess  of  the  entire  wage  bill  in  both  the  production  and  refinine 
branches  of  the  industry  in  1932. 

The  President's  code  contained  provisions  for  price  fixing,  and 
as  a  result  of  executive  orders  certain  price  changes  were  made  at 
once.  How  far  the  revision  went  was  revealed  when,  in  late  Sep- 
tember, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  the  Administrator  for 
the  industry,  said  to  a  meeting  of  the  Planning  and  Coordination 
Committee, 

I  find  that  advances  in  retail  gasoline  of  30  percent,  in  wholesale 
gasoline  of  100  percent  and  in  crude  oil  prices  up  to  250  percent 
have  already  taken  place,  although  our  control  of  production  was 
only  inaugurated  ten  days  ago. 

These  increases  from  June  1  to  October  9,  according  to  a  letter 
sent  by  the  Consumers  Advisory  Board  of  NRA  to  Mr.  Ickes  were 
at  the  rate  of  over  $500  million  annually.  Over  the  same  period  the 
wage  bill  of  the  workers  in  the  industry  increased  at  a  rate  of  not 
more  than  $125  million  annually;  there  is  reason,  it  was  stated,  to 
believe  that  the  increase  in  labor  cost  was  very  much  smaller. 

On  October  17,  eight  days  after  receiving  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
sumers Advisory  Board,  the  Oil  Administrator  issued  an  order 
tentatively  setting  new  minimum  prices  for  petroleum  and  its 
principal  products,  effective  December  1.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
new  schedule,  if  put  into  effect  would  cost  the  consuming  public  an 
additional  half  billion  a  year,  thus  making  more  than  a  billion 
dollar  rise  in  the  price  of  petroleum  and  its  products  in  six  months. 

While  the  demand  for  higher  prices  because  of  labor  costs  was 
the  chief  note  played  by  the  price-fixing  advocates  throughout  the 
hearing,  it  was  not  the  only  note.  There  was  an  undertone  stressing 
the  need  for  fixing  higher  prices  to  take  care  of  the  stripper  wells — 
wells  of  low  production  that  require  pumping. 

Ralph  Zook,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil 
Association,  and  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  which  prepared 
the  report  on  price  fixing  embodied  in  the  order  of  Secretary  Ickes, 
stated  at  the  hearings  that  there  were  over  146,000  stripper  wells  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  with  a  capital 
investment  of  about  $225  million.  He  placed  the  production  of 
crude  oil  by  these  wells  in  1932  at  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
crude  oil  production  in  this  country,  and  added  that  the  300,000 
stripper  wells  in  the  United  States  employ  altogether  about  15,000 
people. 

Clearly  the  number  employed  does  not  justify  these  small- 
production  units,  if  the  price  to  maintain  them  necessitates  in- 
creased rates  involving  an  expenditure  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  by  the  consuming  public. 

The  main  emphasis  of  those  who  advocate  price  fixing  at  a  level 
that  would  make  the  stripper  wells  profitable  is  on  the  need  to  con- 
serve the  oil  supply  of  America.  The  showing  on  this  contention 
was  sketchy.  It  was  stated  that  many  stripper  wells  would  be  lost  if 
pumping  stopped.  It  was  admitted  that  a  substantial  number 
could  be  operated  again,  that  many  closed  stripper  wells  are  now 
being  re-opened.  Surely  the  public  that  foots  the  bill  is  entitled  to 
an  investigation  of  this  question  by  those  who  have  no  axe  to 
grind,  especially  as  the  money  we  are  asked  to  pay  will  go  not  only 
to  maintain  high-cost  stripper  wells  in  operation;  but  will  yield 
tremendous  profits  to  the  vast  bulk  of  production  in  non-stripper 
wells.  There  it  will  be  sheer  velvet. 

The  second  price  increase  is  still  unsettled  at  this  writing.  These 
schedules  may  be  modified  or  amended,  after  hearings  which,  the 
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order  provides,  are  to  be  held  by  the  Petroleum  Administrative 
Board,  created  by  Secretary  Ickes.  These  hearings,  deferred 
throughout  the  fall  were  scheduled  for  early  December.  The  pro- 
cedure puts  a  burden  on  the  consumer  to  prove  that  the  price 
increases,  already  offered  by  the  government  to  the  industry, 
are  unfair. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  that  confronts  consumers  in  any 
attempt  to  resist  further  price  advances.  First,  the  price  schedules 
filed  with  the  order  contain  several  hundred  prices  and  differentials 
for  each  product  of  the  industry — crude  oil,  gasoline  of  various 
kinds  and  grades,  kerosene,  diesel  oil,  fuel  oil,  distillates,  gas  oil, 
bunker  fuels,  and  so  on  almost  without  end. 

Second,  twelve  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Planning  and 
Coordination  Committee  which  set  these  prices,  arc  petroleum 
representatives  in  the  sense  that  they  represent  the  price-fixing 
group  of  the  industry.  More  than  that  two  of  the  three  selected  by 
the  President  are  oil  men,  one  a  former  vice-president  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  the  other  the  country's  greatest 
"wildcatter"  and  a  prominent  Pennsylvania  Democrat.  Thus 
fourteen  members  out  of  a  board  of  fifteen  are  identified  with 
producing  corporations,  and  all  but  one  of  them  from  the  price- 
fixing  group.  In  the  order  fixing  the  prices,  Secretary  Ickes  said, 
"The  schedules  contained  in  the  order  were  recommended  by  the 
Planning  and  Coordination  Committee,  composed  of  leaders  in 
the  petroleum  industry." 

Third,  the  Petroleum  Administrative  Board,  which  is  the  final 
body  to  pass  on  the  validity  of  the  price  increases  is  composed 
largely  of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  includ- 
ing lawyers  and  economists  who  are  specialists  in  phases  of  pe- 
troleum production. 

There  are  no  consumers'  representatives  on  any  of  these  boards 
and  committees  directly  administering  the  oil  industry,  and  no 
labor  representatives.  Competition  between  the  sellers,  which 
existed  in  the  old  order  and  which  gave  the  consumer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  where  he  could  buy  the  cheapest,  is  already  done 
away  with.  The  consumer  is  left  with  a  right  of  protest  at  public 
hearings  in  Washington.  The  cost  of  any  protest  would  be  pro- 
hibitive, except  to  large  and  well-organized  bodies.  If  we  are  to 
have  price  fixing,  the  excess  capital  sunk  in  useless  wells  and  useless 
duplication  of  service  stations  should  not  enter  in;  and  consumers 
should  have  equal  representation  with  the  industry  on  the  price- 
fixing  board,  the  government  to  have  final  decision. 

Following  a  meeting  held  December  7,  Secretary  Ickes  an- 
nounced that  an  agreement  reached  that  day  by  opposing  factions 
of  the  industry  may  make  it  possible  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and 
defects  of  price  fixing.  At  this  writing,  the  agreement  has  not  been 
made  public,  nor  has  it  been  approved  by  the  Oil  Administration. 
In  the  public  interest,  the  Consumers  Advisory  Board  presented 
to  the  Administrator  a  comprehensive  brief  and  analysis  of  the 
proposed  price  schedule. 

TO  sum  up,  the  most  remarkable  development  at  the  hearings  on 
the  oil  code  was  the  insistence  by  the  industry  itself  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  any  stopping  of  the  waste  of  this  precious  natural 
resource  or  any  stabilization  of  the  industry  without  the  aid  of  the 
federal  government.  This  stand  by  the  industry  is  obviously  dic- 
tated by  the  law  of  self-preservation,  and  to  conserve  oil  the  govern- 
ment can  well  afford  to  give  it  most  serious  consideration.  This  the 
government,  as  has  been  shown,  is  now  doing  through  a  code  of  fair 
competition  under  which  the  output  of  oil  has  been  restricted  by 
orders  of  the  Administrator,  and  has  been  brought  closer  to  de- 
mand, though  the  methods  used  have  resulted  in  extravagant 
price  increases. 

The  government's  interest  in  oil,  however,  does  not  end  with, 
nor  is  it  limited  to  the  oil  industry  considered  alone,  important  as 
that  is.  Once  the  principle  is  established  that  oil  is  thus  clearly 
charged  with  a  public  interest,  the  problem,  so  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned,  will  in  my  opinion  be  stripped  of  many  of  the  objections 
as  to  the  power  of  the  government  to  deal  with  it.  That  control 
cannot  stop  at  price  fixing.  We  need  a  new  deal  in  oil,  and  the 
NRA  is  only  at  the  threshold  of  it. 
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MID-DECEMBER  rounded 
out  the  first  six  months 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. The  first  step  of  the  three  of 
us  appointed  to  the  responsible 

management  was  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other,  for  my 
two  associates  had  never  met  each  other,  and  I  had  met  each 
of  them  only  once  or  twice.  Our  second  step  was  to  divide 
the  field  functionally.  Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan,  president  of  the 
State  University  of  Tennessee,  is  charged  with  those  develop- 
ments with  respect  to  fertilizers  which  I  have  described;  and  with 
the  problem  of  the  balance  of  agriculture  and  industry  which  is 
close  to  his  heart.  To  David  E.  Lilienthal  fell  the  transmission  and 
selling  of  power;  the  purchase  of  all  right  of  way,  and  the  study  of 
railroads  and  other  transportation.  Apart  from  my  duties  as  chair- 
man, with  the  assembling  and  management  of  the  staff,  the  con- 
struction of  the  dams  has  come  to  me,  along  with  the  fields  of 
social  and  economic  planning,  education,  and  the  development  of  a 
unified  plan  for  the  control  and  use  of  the  waters  of  the  region.  We 
spent  July,  August  and  September  in  getting  our  new  functions 
going;  and  before  the  end  of  September  construction  was  under 
way.  With  vast  unemployment  in  the  Valley,  impatience  to  see  the 
dirt  fly  was  natural.  Laymen  could  not  know,  for  example,  that  it 
took  a  twenty-seven  days'  test  of  the  rock  at  the  Norris  damsite  to 
discover  how  strong  concrete  it  would  make,  before  deciding  on 
whether  we  should  have  to  build  a  railroad  to  bring  in  sand  and 
gravel  from  a  distance.  But  such  studies,  of  course,  were  only  small 
items  in  bringing  down  to  earth  a  great  change  in  national  policy 
in  a  given  series  of  operations. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  time  the  Wilson  Dam  or  Muscle  Shoals, 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  undertaken  as  a  war  measure.  Its  com- 
pletion after  the  War  was  opposed  by  those  who  insisted  that  the 
generation  and  distribution  of  power  should  be  solely  a  private 
industry.  Finally  the  Dam  was  finished,  and  then  it  lay  all  but 
idle  for  six  years  while  a  contest  was  fought  out  in  Congress  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  public  and  those  of  private  generation  and 
distribution  of  power.  Twice  Congress  under  Senator  Norris'  lead 
passed  bills  for  the  public  operation  of  the  Wilson  Dam  power 
plant,  but  each  time  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  president  in  office. 
Finally  President  Roosevelt  proposed  and  Congress  passed  a 
general  program  of  public  generation  and  transmission  of  power 
as  part  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  program. 

One  of  his  aims  was  to  prepare  a  "yardstick"  of  public  ownership 
with  which  to  compare  the  costs  of  private  ownership.  The  law 
provides  that  power  from  Muscle  Shoals  or  from  other  develop- 
ments must  be  sold  primarily  for  domestic  use  in  cities  and  rural 
areas.  Sales  can  be  made  to  private  power  companies  or  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  but  household  and  farm  use  shall  come  first. 

The  Wilson  Dam  power  plant  is  what  is  called  a  "run  of  the 
river"  plant.  That  is,  there  is  very  little  storage  of  water  in  the 
lake  above  the  dam.  When  the  Tennessee  River  is  high  during  the 
winter  there  is  water  enough  to  develop  300,000  horsepower  or 
more.  During  the  driest  summer  seasons,  the  flow  is  small  and 
there  is  water  enough  for  only  50,000.  To  correct  this  wide  varia- 
tion of  flow,  the  new  act  provided  for  the  construction  of  the  Cove 
Creek  Dam  and  power  plant  on  the  Clinch  River  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  upstream  from  Muscle  Shoals.  This  dam,  which 
since  has  been  given  the  name  of  Senator  Norris,  the  champion  of 
public  power  development,  will  create  a  storage  reservoir,  great 
enough  to  store  almost  a  year's  rainfall.  During  the  winter,  when 
the  river  is  high  and  power  is  abundant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  this 
Norris  Dam  plant  will  be  shut  down  and  the  water  will  be  stored 
in  the  reservoir.  During  the  summer  when  the  river  is  low  and 
power  is  scarce,  the  Norris  Dam  power  plant  will  be  operated. 
The  water  used  for  generating  power  at  the  Norris  Dam  will, 
however,  then  flow  down  to  the  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals 
where  it  will  be  used  again  to  develop  more  power.  The  two  dams 
operated  as  a  single  system  will  generate  five  or  six  times  as  much 
dependable  power  as  either  one  alone. 

Certain  plans  for  the  new  dam  were  inherited  by  the  TVA,  but 
they  had  been  developed  with  great  haste.  We  presented  them 
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to  the  ablest  designers  in  the 
country,  who  advised  us  that 
they  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
remade.  The  most  effective  or- 
ganization for  such  work  is  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with  its  designing  office 
at  Denver,  where  plans  are  made  for  more  dams  than  in  any 
other  office  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  They  have 
recently  finished  designing  the  Boulder  Canyon  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  River,  which  is  the  biggest  dam  ever  built,  the 
Madden  Dam  at  Panama,  and  are  engaged  on  the  Columbia 
Basin  dams  in  the  Far  West.  This  organization  set  aside  some  of  its 
ablest  designers  to  take  up  the  Norris  Dam  problem.  About  forty 
of  their  engineers  have  been  working  at  it  and  we  have  added  a 
number  of  men  to  that  staff — men  who  are  experienced  in  certain 
fields  where  we  needed  help. 

SPEAKING  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Knoxville,  I  endeavored 
to  give  its  members  a  picture  of  some  of  the  factors  entering 
into  such  a  project  and  I  will  pass  it  along  to  you.  A  completed 
dam  looks  like  a  piece  of  concrete  anyone  could  make,  but  it  is 
much  more  than  that.  The  Norris  Dam  will  have  a  wall  of  water 
behind  it  more  than  200  feet  high.  When  one  begins  to  deal  with 
the  great  pressures  that  such  walls  of  water  exert,  he  must  be  very 
careful.  I  have  been  in  this  class  of  work  for  a  good  many  years  and 
seldom  get  on  a  job  before  people  say,  "Why  don't  you  speed  up?" 
We  want  to  build  the  Norris  Dam  in  such  a  way  that  as  the  years 
pass,  no  responsible  engineer  will  say  that  safety  was  overlooked. 
Any  kind  of  preparation  but  the  most  thorough  would  be  treason 
on  the  part  of  engineers  who  build  structures  on  which  the  lives 
of  people  depend. 

Every  new  engineering  job  brings  up  new  variations  of  old 
problems.  There  is  the  question  of  how  much  water  will  come  over 
the  top  of  the  dam  when  the  greatest  floods  occur  in  the  future.  We 
must  know  whether  we  are  preparing  for  250,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  a  second  or  350,000  over  the  spillway.  If  we  provide  for  too 
much,  it  means  waste.  If  we  provide  for  too  little,  there  might  be 
lack  of  safety.  No  two  regions  are  exactly  alike.  We  have  ransacked 
this  country  for  records  and  there  is  not  a  stream  in  the  eastern 
United  States  with  flood  records  which  we  have  not  compared 
with  flood  possibilities  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  A  record  of  flow  in 
the  Tennessee  River  has  been  kept  for  half  a  century,  but  we  need 
to  know  as  nearly  as  possible  what  the  relationship  is  between  the 
greatest  flow  in  that  period  and  the  greatest  flood  that  might  ever 
occur.  On  such  judgment  safety  depends.  Two  weeks  after  the 
contractors  started  work  on  a  flood-control  project  in  the  Middle- 
West,  a  flood  occurred,  not  of  90,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  like  the 
one  planned  for  on  the  basis  of  seventy-five  years'  experience,  but 
of  250,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  flood  drowned  two  hundred 
people  and  destroyed  $100,000,000  of  property.  Such  mistakes 
must  be  avoided. 

In  building  the  Norris  Dam,  we  have  secured  all  available 
material  regarding  the  Clinch  River,  on  which  it  is  located.  The 
region  is  between  two  sets  of  hills,  and  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the 
rainfall  is  less  than  on  either  side  of  them.  Storms  coming  from  the 
east  produce  greater  floods  to  the  east  of  us.  Storms  that  come  up 
the  Mississippi  Valley  seem  to  produce  heavier  rainfall  than  do 
storms  on  the  Clinch  River  drainage  area.  If  these  things  are  true 
without  exception,  it  means  that  we  might  save  one  or  two  million 
dollars  in  the  design  of  our  dam.  But  are  we  sure  of  it? 

The  public  isn't  thinking  of  such  problems,  but  hydraulic  en- 
gineers must  exhaust  every  last  scrap  of  evidence  before  they  reach 
their  decisions.  In  our  efforts  in  the  past  to  work  through  these 
problems,  we  have  gone  back  to  Europe  to  study  floods  wherever 
records  existed.  For  example,  on  the  Danube  River,  near  Vienna, 
there  are  marks  on  a  castle  wall  which  show  where  high  water  has 
reached.  The  highest  mark  was  recorded  in  the  year  1055  and 
that  flood  was  50  percent  larger  than  any  flood  that  has  occurred 
since.  There  are  interesting  records  in  Ceylon,  on  the  Tiber  in 
Italy,  and  on  the  Seine  in  Paris,  though  in  few  cases  are  there 
dependable  records  with  conditions  comparable  to  those  of  today. 


We  have  searched  everywhere  for  records  to  get  a  long-ranRe  vie,, 
in  our  Tennessee  Valley  planning.  Work  like  this  has  to  be  done 
It  isn't  spectacular,  but  it  is  important. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  four  or  five  months  during  which  plans  for 
the  Norris  Dam  have  been  taking  shape,  we  could  go  ahead  with 
our  coffer  dams,  strip  the  base  of  the  dam,  excavate  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  open  up  quarries  and  start  building  our  town  which  will 
house  the  larger  construction  crews  when  the  main  work  gets 
under  way.  And  we  could  send  to  the  reclamation  laboratory  at 
Denver  a  carload  of  local  stone,  sand  and  other  materials  to  be 
tested  for  use  in  building.  If  these  could  be  obtained  at  the  dam- 
site,  and  the  stone  could  be  crushed  economically,  then  we  would 
have  everything  handy  except  the  cement,  which  we  could  truck 
about  five  miles  from  the  nearby  railroad  station  of  Coal  Creek. 
It  was  not  until  August  that  we  got  a  contract  for  an  option  to 
purchase  the  land  at  the  dam,  and  our  men  were  allowed  to  go  in 
to  get  some  of  these  materials  for  testing;  and  once  we  had  them, 
the  testing  took  a  month.  But  the  tests  panned  out  right  and  saved 
building  a  railroad  which  would  cost  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 


THE  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  not  primarily  a  dam-building 
job,  a  fertilizer  job  or  power-transmission  job.  When  I  first  went 
to  see  President  Roosevelt,  he  talked  about  an  hour  about  its 
possibilities,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  mention  of  power  or  fertilizer. 
He  talked  chiefly  about  a  designed  and  planned  social  and  economic 
order.  That  was  what  was  first  in  his  mind.  At  the  time  I  did  not 
realize  how  far-flung  his  ideas  were,  because  his  recovery  program 
had  not  been  fully  revealed.  The  country  as  a  whole  did  not 
appreciate  how  great  a  change  in  private  and  national  life  that 
program  would  require.  I  have  spent  several  hours  with  him  since 
then  talking  over  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  from  time  to 
time.  (Incidentally,  on  his  return  from  Georgia,  he  seems  to  be  in 
fine  health,  and  at  the  full  tide  of  mental  vigor  and  alertness,  quick 
to  focus  his  life  experience  upon  whatever  point  is  at  issue.)  The 
government  has  provided  about  $5  billion  for  his  emergency 
program.  About  1  percent  as  much  is  to  be  used  for  the  TVA. 
With  that  ratio  in  mind,  the  President  wanted  somewhere  an 
undertaking  that  was  not  emergency,  but  a  deliberate  social 
planning  for  the  future.  The  TVA  is  an  expression  of  that  desire. 
At  no  point  in  our  planning  has  the  long  view  entered  in  more 
fully  than  in  framing  policies  which  would  lead  to  greater  economy 
in  hydro-electric  power  generation.  We  go  back  to  floods  that 
antedate  the  written  history  of  the  region,  and  forward  to  tree 
growths  that  generations  from  now  will  hold  the  rainfall  in  the 
ranges.  We  are  preparing  to  finance  further  experiments  with  the 
huge  ten  million  volt  electro-static  generator  developed  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  holds  out  possibilities 
for  sending  power  vast  distances  at  a  loss  so  small  as  to  fairly 
minimize  the  factor  of  distance.  And  in  the  field  of  power  genera- 
tion, our  "framework  of  reference"  has  become  the  unified  develop- 
ment of  an  entire  watershed  under  a  single  ownership  and  control. 
This  working  conception  I  put  before  the  New  York  section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  December. 

In  this  new  epoch  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  electrical  inventors 
have  been  as  much  pathfinders  as  Daniel  Boone,  and  great  ad- 
vance in  mechanical  methods  and  equipment  has  taken  place 
along  a  hundred  fronts.  Much  of  it  is  due  to  the  electrical  engineers, 
but  much  also  is  due  to  the  mechanical  engineers,  the  chemical 
engineers,  the  mining  engineers,  the  metallurgical  engineers,  and 
the  ceramic  engineers;  and  back  of  them  to  the  theoretical  mathe- 
maticians, the  physicists,  and  the  chemists  of  our  universities  and 
scientific  laboratories.  Improvements  in  physical  equipment  cover 
an  enormous  range.  They  include  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
steam  engine  and  the  internal-combustion  engine,  the  tungsten 
light,  modern  insulators,  creosoted  poles,  present-day  alloys,  and 
all  those  complex  devices  and  methods  used  in  present-day  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  electric  energy. 

But  even  in  the  field  of  scientific  invention,  administration  is 
playing  an  increasingly  important  part.  The  lone  inventor,  like  the 
pioneer,  is  giving  way  to  the  highly  organized  commercial  labo- 
ratory. In  the  field  of  generation  and  dis-  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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•    .    .    to  end  this! 

FOR  CENTURIES  the  saw  of  the  lumberman  has  gprcad 
devastation  in  our  forests  until  now  they  are  threatened 
with  complete  destruction.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in 
sixty  years  of  national  forestry  efforts,  ig  presented  a 
conservation  program  with  teeth  in  it  —  immediate 
public  ownership  of  all  forests  followed  by  a  detailed 
reconstruction  program.  In  a  dramatic  book,  Robert 
Marshall,  Chief  Forester  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  tells 
why  this  step  must  be  taken  now,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
accomplished. 
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FREUD  brings  his  psychoanalysis  up  to  date 
New  Introductory  Lectures  on 

PSYCHOANALYSIS 

By  DR.   SIGMUND   FREUD 

"After  a  silence  of  more  than  fifteen 
years,  I  have  brought  you  together  again 
in  order  to  discuss  with  you  the  new  de- 
velopments, or  it  may  be  improvements, 
which  have  taken  place  in  psycho- 
analytic theory  during  the  interval." 

With  these  words  Dr.  Freud  opens  his  

new  book. 

This  is  not  a  revised  edition  to  any  former  work,  but  an 
entirely  new  book.  Addressed  as  much  to  the  layman  as  to 
the  specialist,  it  can  be  used  as  an  independent  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject. 

"Persons  who  wish  to  understand  Freudian  doctrines 
may  now  conveniently  do  so  by  reading  these  two  books 
rather  than  some  second-hand  account.  —  N.  Y.  Times. 
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series  of  biographies  and  so  successfully  has  the  author 
accomplished  his  task  that  it  will  not  need  redoing  for  a 
long  time."  —  New  York  Times.  Profusely  illus.  $4.00 
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(Continued  from  page  43)  tribution  of  electric  power,  the  same  is 
true.  More  effective  organization  and  administration  are  as 
necessary  as  improved  technology  in  the  elimination  of  small 
stations  and  the  building  up  of  great  systems.  When  it  comes  to 
distribution  to  the  ultimate  domestic  consumer,  administration 
plays  a  far  larger  part  than  the  cost  of  generating  and  transmitting 
the  current.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  in  the  development  of  its 
power  policy,  the  TVA  should  be  giving  primary  consideration  to 
administrative  economies. 

Water  power  in  the  future  may  have  very  stiff  competition 
from  both  steam  and  internal-combustion  engines.  Whether  these 
three  million  kilowatts  of  potential  water  power  in  the  Tennessee 
River  system  can  be  developed  in  competition  with  other  sources 
of  power  will  depend  upon  whether  every  possible  economy  is 
achieved  in  its  development.  If  the  cost  of  generating  water  power 
should  be  half  a  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  it  may  lose  out  before 
steam  or  the  internal-combustion  engine.  If  the  cost  of  generating 
water  power  can  be  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt 
hour,  it  may  have  a  relatively  clear  field. 

Without  suggesting  any  particular  level  of  unit  cost,  I  venture 
the  opinion  that  if  the  water-power  development  of  the  entire 
Tennessee  River  drainage  area  of  40,000  square  miles  can  be  given 
a  single  unified  ownership  and  control,  the  unit  cost  of  power  may 
be  no  more  than  half  of  what  it  would  be  with  divided  ownership 
and  management.  To  illustrate:  Near  the  east  boundary  of  Ten- 
nessee is  a  damsite  which  will  provide  vast  storage  capacity  for  an 
area  of  very  heavy  rainfall  and  run-off  of  a  few  thousand  square 
miles.  From  this  point  down  the  Tennessee  River  to  its  mouth 
is  a  fall  of,  roughly,  one  thousand  feet,  nearly  all  of  which  can  be 
used  for  generating  power.  A  plan  has  been  proposed  by  a  private 
company  for  generating  power  at  the  upper  site  with  a  dam,  say 
200  feet  high,  and  to  administer  this  power  plant  as  an  independent 
industrial  undertaking,  perhaps  for  the  operation  of  a  large  manu- 
factory. If  this  power  plant  is  operated  as  an  independent  unit,  it 
will  be  built  with  a  view  to  its  own  needs.  The  management  cannot 
invest  money  on  the  chance  that  stored  water  might  on  occasion  be 
used  by  plants  down  below,  in  which  it  has  no  financial  interest. 

IF  there  were  only  one  up-river  plant  and  one  down-river  plant, 
some  cooperating  arrangement  might  perhaps  be  worked  out, 
but  with  eight  or  ten  down-river  plants  which  have  little  or  no 
storage,  and  twenty  or  thirty  up-river  plants  on  half  a  dozen 
tributaries,  each  with  storage  which  could  be  released,  all  prospect 
for  voluntary  unified  and  coordinated  control  fades  away.  Each 
plant  would  be  run  when  its  owners  chose,  without  being  con- 
trolled by  the  supply  of  water  elsewhere.  Trading  of  water,  or  ex- 
change of  power,  would  be  cumbersome  and  relatively  ineffective. 

Now  consider  what  would  be  accomplished  by  a  single  unified 
system,  thoroughly  interconnected  by  transmission  lines  and  con- 
trolled from  a  single  office.  During  wet  seasons  or  wet  years  the 
storage  dams  would  be  closed  until  their  reservoirs  were  filled,  and 
all  power  would  be  developed  from  plants  having  no  storage,  or 
inadequate  storage.  If  rains  should  be  heavier  on  one  tributary 
than  on  another,  the  full  reservoirs  would  be  drawn  upon.  On 
some  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee,  sometimes  at 
high  elevations,  there  are  reservoir  sites  of  very  large  capacity,  but 
without  water  enough  to  fill  them.  Those  cheapest  and  most 
capacious  sites  could  be  developed  by  building  dams,  and  then, 
for  off-peak  hours  at  night,  for  a  few  wet  months  during  the  year, 
and  for  intermittent  wet  seasons,  all  surplus  power  could  be  used  in 
pumping  water  uphill  into  those  high  reservoirs  which  would  have 
power  plants  to  be  used  during  peak  loads  or  for  a  standby  supply. 
I  have  seen  such  developments  in  Switzerland,  where  not  more 
than  about  15  percent  of  the  energy  is  lost  by  the  pumping  and 
regenerating  process. 

With  such  a  single  integrated  system  under  a  single  control,  the 
full  hydro-electric  power  possibilities  of  the  region  could  be  realized, 
and  the  cost  per  unit  of  private  power  might  be  not  more  than  a 
half  or  even  a  third  of  the  cost  of  separately  owned  and  operated 
plants.  In  this  process  navigation  and  flood  control  also  would  be 
provided  for,  with  substantial  contributions  to  the  low  water  flow 
even  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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THE  well-worn  fairy-tale  phrase  of  "once  upon  a  time"  is  almost 
irresistible  in  approaching  this  book;  so  like  a  fairy  tale  does  it 
seem. 

It  was  all  a  happy  accident  —  starting  with  John  Cabot's  chance 
discovery  of  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  teeming  with  codfish,  and 
part  of  the  coast  of  Canada.  Despite  the  still  undeveloped  means  of 
communication,  it  did  not  take  long  for  the  news  to  get  around  — 
most  welcome  news  to  "Catholic  Europe  with  its  many  meatless 
days".  And  right  here  Miss  Skinner  answers  a  question  which  has 
perplexed  countless  people.  The  English,  turning  to  Protestantism 
and  roast  beef,  "made  it  practically  certain  that  Canada  —  Cabot's 
landfall  —  would  be  colonized  not  by  the  English,  but  the  French." 
In  1578  the  ships  of  the  latter  outnumbered  those  of  the  former  by 
three  to  one. 

Events  seem  to  follow  so  naturally.  The  influx  of  Europeans  be- 
cause of  the  codfish  trade  made  it  necessary  to  stand  in  well  with 
the  red  man.  This  was  easily  accomplished  since  they  possessed  one 
of  the  two  tools  indispensable  to  the  Indian  —  knives.  For  these  the 
Indians  offered  their  best  furs;  and  considering  beaver  the  most 
valuable,  Miss  Skinner  says  "it  is  likely  that  the  fur  trade  began 
with  the  exchange  of  a  beaver  pelt  for  a  codfisher's  knife." 

How  in  1608,  Champlain  founded  Quebec  —  the  Indians  called 
it  "Ke-bec,"  meaning  "where  the  waters  meet."  And  how,  just  as 
at  an  earlier  stage  the  English  missed  a  trick  in  not  recognizing  the 
worth  of  John  Cabot's  discovery;  so  now  Champlain,  who  was  in- 
terested in  the  fur  trade,  passed  up  (to  the  English)  the  chance  to 
settle  Cape  Cod  because,  as  he  explained,  the  Indians  had  "bar- 
tered away  to  us  their  bows,  arrows,  and  quivers  for  pins  and  but- 
tons: and  if  they  had  had  anything  else  better  they  would  have 
done  the  same  with  it."  An  irreparable  mistake  this;  for  when 
France  finally  came  to,  there  was  no  "loosening  the  English  hold 
upon  the  coast  of  America,  at  the  door  of  New  France;  nor  of 
stopping  the  march  of  colonial  traders  inland  to  barter  with,  and  to 
influence,  tribes  hostile  to  the  French." 

And  talking  about  the  red  man,  here  is  an  ethnographic  observa- 
tion to  deflate  our  twentieth  century  superiority: 

.  .  .  the  Iroquois  were  far  in  advance  of  the  Indians  (Algonkins)  of 
New  France,  physically,  intellectually  and  culturally.  They  had  pro- 
gressed from  a  social  system  ruled  by  customs  and  taboos,  to  a  govern- 
ment by  law.  Their  religious  and  social  ideal  was  peace  among 
Iroquois.  They  had  founded  their  union  on  that  ideal  and  ramified  it 
by  laws;  and,  so  well  had  they  wrought,  that  it  endured  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  .  .  .  The  Iroquois,  like  other  red  nations,  were  primitives 
and  pagans;  they  were  not  the  product  of  centuries  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion as,  by  contrast,  was  the  case  with  the  spiritual  instigators  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  and  of  the  Salem  witch  hunt  and,  in  our  times,  the 
highly  cultural  inventors  and  users  of  poison  gas.  Among  the  more  ad- 
vanced Indian  nations  certainly,  perhaps  among  all,  personal  liberties 
were  important;  there  was  genuine  respect  for  the  right  of  opinion.  The 
red  man  was  not  a  bigot.  On  the  contrary,  individual  religious  experi- 
ence was  encouraged;  for  who  knew  by  what  personal  agency  the 
Above-All-High  might  speak  the  word  of  truth  and  wisdom  to 
guide  many? 

The  subsequent  flow  of  events,  such  as  the  war  between  England 
and  France;  the  Scotch  migration  to  Acadia  and  their  renaming  it 
Nova  Scotia;  Richelieu's  seeing  the  need  of,  and  transporting 
more  inhabitants  to  Canada—  Catholics,  no  Huguenots  allowed; 
the  Jesuit  influence,  and  so  on,  bear  evidence  that  this  book  should 
be  read  for  a  delightful  bird's-eye-view  of  how  we  and  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  first  "got  that  way."  Besides,  it's  bound  to  wring 
an  "I'd  like  to  know  more  about  that"  regarding  some  half  dozen 
different  subjects.  J.  S. 
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SUCH  unified  control  and  operation  implies  government  owner- 
ship and  operation.  The  control  of  this  great  electric-power 
system  by  a  private  corporation  would  give  economic  power  over 
the  people  of  the  region  which  no  self-appointed  private  business 
men  ought  to  hold.  Such  management  and  operation  would  of 
necessity  be  governmental  and  public  in  its  nature,  whether  pri- 
vately or  publicly  owned.  It  would  be  necessary  to  exercise  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  and  to  have  control  over  the  economic  life 
blood  of  a  vast  region. 

Just  as  an  adverse  balance  of  foreign  trade  tends  to  bankrupt  a 
nation,  so  the  constant  drain  from  a  municipality  of  payments  to  a 
foreign-owned  utility  tends  to  economic  impoverishment.  Given 
administration  of  equal  quality,  the  ideal  status  of  a  city  utility  is 
that  it  is  fully  amortized  and  is  owned  by  the  public  it  serves. 
Regional  independence  from  a  perpetual  drain  is  no  less  important 
for  an  area  as  large  as  that  of  the  TVA  than  for  a  city. 

I  believe  the  President  knows  that  no  waving  of  a  magic  political 
wand  will  do  away  with  such  economic  drains  and  the  social 
frustration  that  goes  with  it  for  the  people  of  a  whole  region.  In 
every  move  we  make  to  bring  about  a  change  from  waste  to  order 
we  shall  be  treading  on  someone's  toes,  hurting  someone  who 
profits  by  it.  Even  the  housewife  who  establishes  thrift  in  her  kitchen 
is  robbing  the  scavenger  who  collects  her  garbage.  Every  step  of 
economic  planning  will  be  contested  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  things  as  they  are. 

Support  for  such  a  program  of  social  and  economic  planning  as 
projected  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  must  come  from  those  who  will 
for  the  moment  overlook  their  minor  losses  in  the  process  of  read- 
justment, and  will  think  of  the  widely  distributed  prosperity  and 
well-being  which  will  come  if  a  fair  chance  can  be  given  for  the 
fulfillment  of  reasonable  hopes  on  the  part  of  all  men. 


WOMAN'S  PLACE  IN   GERMANY 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


blockade  tightened  and  hunger  came  and  the  fight  for  life  for 
oneself  and  one's  children  gradually  absorbed  all  one's  thoughts, 
enthusiasm  was  lost,  and  then  common  fairness  and  honor  went, 
in  the  struggle  to  get  what  was  forbidden  and  what  others  could 
not  get.  People  felt  they  were  disintegrating,  but  they  could  not 
stop,  for  to  be  honorable  and  patriotic  meant  to  see  their  children 
starve.  The  defeat  came,  then  the  terrible  time  of  the  peace  treaty, 
when  the  blockade  was  made  even  worse  than  before  the  Armi- 
stice, for  the  Allies  knew  that  only  a  starving  Germany  could  be 
made  to  sign  the  treaty  they  were  planning.  My  friend  was  in 
Berlin  during  this  time  and  lived  through  the  terror  of  the  Spar- 
tacist  rebellion,  with  fighting  in  the  streets,  and  the  shadow  of 
Bolshevism  over  the  city.  Then  came  the  inflation,  when  the 
savings  of  generations  were  swept  away  and  from  which  most  of 
the  middle-class  emerged  hopelessly  impoverished.  Of  course  all 
this  was  made  harder  to  bear  by  the  belief  that  the  miseries  were 
mostly  forced  on  Germany  by  her  enemies. 

And  then  the  long-drawn  out  civil  war  between  radicals  and 
Nazis,  with  almost  daily  battles  in  the  streets.  Tourists  came  and 
went  without  guessing  what  was  really  happening,  for  it  all  went 
on  in  obscure  parts  of  the  city.  Among  ordinary  people  the  fear 
of  Communism  grew  and  the  government  was  felt  to  be  a  feeble 
thing,  always  torn  between  right  and  left  and  not  daring  to  use 
strong  measures  with  the  extreme  left.  Our  country  has  lived 
through  several  Communist  scares  and  we  look  back  on  them  with 
some  amusement  and  no  little  shame — for  we  know  there  was  so 
little  to  justify  the  ugly  panic.  But  imagine  our  discovering  after 
the  last  presidential  election  that  one  sixth  of  the  votes  had  been 
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cast  for  Foster!  I  think  we  would  have  had  a  first-class  exhibition 
of  national  hysteria,  judging  from  our  past  history.  Therefore  we 
have  no  right  to  be  scornful  of  Germany's  panic  after  the  Reichs- 
tag fire.  Russia  is  much  closer  to  Germany  than  it  is  to  us,  and 
if  Communism  is  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  as  most  non-Communists 
sincerely  believe,  Germany  has  far  greater  cause  to  dread  it  than 
we  have. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  never  been  able  to  take  Red  scares  seri- 
ously, so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  but  I  had  a  sudden 
realization  of  what  the  fear  of  Communism  might  mean  to  people 
in  other  lands.  We  were  guests  at  a  great  country  house  in  East 
Prussia,  the  home  of  an  old  Junker  family.  At  dinner  we  met  two 
women,  one  young,  the  other  older,  who  had  both  been  through 
the  Red  revolution  in  the  Baltic  States  when  the  old  German 
nobility  of  what  used  to  be  Courland,  was  driven  out  by  the 
revolting  Slav  peasants.  These  women  had  escaped,  through 
terrifying  experiences,  but  houses  and  estates  were  gone.  I  lis- 
tened to  their  stories  and  the  next  morning  I  listened  to  my  host 
as  he  told  me  how  great  a  load  of  fear  had  been  lifted  from  him 
by  Hitler's  victory  over  the  Communists.  We  were  pacing  the  green 
sward  along  the  old  moat  and  he  pointed  to  the  cluster  of  peasant 
cottages  just  outside  the  great  gate,  the  village  belonging  to  the 
estate,  tenant  farmers  little  above  the  position  of  serfs.  He  had 
known  that  Communist  emissaries  had  come  to  his  village,  and 
that  when  they  disappeared  they  had  left  converts  behind;  who 
these  were  he  could  not  be  sure,  but  ominous  rumors  kept  com- 
ing to  him.  The  nearest  landowner  was  some  ten  miles  away;  if 
the  telephone  wire  were  cut  he  and  his  family  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  mob  and  he  did  not  know  how  many  of  the  house 
servants  could  be  depended  on. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  this  noble  belonged  to  an  order 
which  should  have  been  abolished  centuries  ago;  after  all,  that  is 
really  not  something  he  can  be  held  responsible  for.  His  fears 
seemed  to  me  very  well  founded  and  I  rejoiced  that  they  were  over. 
I  am  not  made  of  the  heroic  stuff  which  can  contemplate  calmly 
the  bloody  sacrifice  of  any  one  concrete  person  to  a  revolutionary 
cause,  even  if  4ie  does  belong  to  a  world  that  has  had  its  day.  If 
his  class  is  abolished  I  hope  it  will  not  be  at  the  hands  of  Com- 
munists. 


OF  the  injured  national  pride, the  resentment  over  Germany's  loss 
of  power  and  prestige,  I  cannot  speak;  that  is  a  subject  in  itself. 
It  may  be  that  those  are  right  who  say  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
success  of  Hitler.  But  there  is  a  third  contributory  cause  which 
should  not  be  forgotten, — Hitler's  cleverness  in  providing  the 
Germans  with  scapegoats  for  all  their  ills.  We  know  that  our  de- 
plorable financial  condition  cannot  be  blamed  justly  on  any  one 
class. 

But  suppose  we  had  a  scapegoat,  suppose  there  were  those  whom 
we  believed  to  be  absolutely  responsible,  would  not  there  be  a 
growing  resentment  in  this  country  which  might  at  any  time  break 
forth  into  violence? 

The  Germans  have  only  too  many  scapegoats.  The  Versailles 
treaty,  which  means  the  Polish  Corridor,  the  cession  of  German 
Poland  and  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland,  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to 
France,  the  seizing  of  Germany's  colonies,  the  fantastic  reparations 
— this  is  the  scapegoat  for  educated  Germans,  while  the  masses 
have  the  Jews  who  were  responsible  for  everything, — the  War,  the 
defeat,  the  peace  terms,  the  revolution  of  1918,  Communism, 
government  extravagance,  unemployment  and  low  prices.  This 
they  really  believe.  When  I  was  shown  the  idle  mills  in  Gleiwitz 
and  Beuthen,  with  only  30  percent  production,  I  spoke  of  our  own 
steel  industry,  functioning  then  at  about  15  percent,  but  the  men  I 
spoke  to  were  disconcerted,  they  seemed  not  to  have  connecte 
their  depression  with  the  world  depression;  no,  it  was  all  due  to  that 
terrible  decision,  made  in  1921,  when  Korfanty  won  and  German 
factories  and  mines  went  to  Poland. 

Somebody  has  said  that  the  Germans  have  been  spiritually 
isolated  from  the  world  so  long  that  they  have  ceased  to  see  things 
as  the  rest  of  us  do.  And  now  they  are  shutting  themselves  off  as 

never  before.  What  is  to  be  the  end? 

(In  answering  advertisements  please 
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WE  DO  oud  PART 


Mrs.  Kablanski 
wants  a  New  Deal,  too 

AT  THE  CRACK  of  (lawn  her  work  begins.  She  (;rts  breakfast 
and  hustles  the  youngsters  off  to  school.  Cleaning  up  the 
flat,  cooking,  and  the  daily  wash  keep  her  coiii^  the  rest 
of  the  day — and  way  into  the  night.  Yes,  Mrs.  KaManxki 
needs  a  New  Deal. 

And  Fels-Naptha  Soap  can  contribute  towards  it,  as  far 
as  washing  and  cleaning  go.  For  Fels-Naptha's  extra  help 
can  lighten  her  work — shorten  her  hours — leave  her  more 
time  to  better  her  living  conditions. 

This  extra  help  irt  the  result  of  good  golden  soap  com- 
bined with  plenty  of  dirt -loosening  naptha.  These  two  busy 
cleaners  working  together  get  things  clean  without  hard 
rubbing — even  in  cool  uvttcr! 

Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE   CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 
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the  educational  institutions,  it  will  be  possible  to  draw  similarly 
definite  conclusions  upon  the  changes  in  standards  of  living  and 
social  conditions  traceable  to  homesteading.  And  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  merchants  of  the  community,  the  experiment  on  such  a 
scale  will  furnish  a  definite  answer  to  the  questions  constantly 
raised  about  the  purchasing  power  of  homesteaders  and  the  types 
of  merchandise  for  which  this  new  way  of  living  will  create  a 
demand. 

These  arguments  evidently  so  impressed  Dr.  M.  L.  Wilson, 
director  of  subsistence  homesteads,  and  his  advisory  board  that 
they  urged  the  Committee  to  get  additional  units  under  way  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  a  separate  loan  to  be  made  to  each  as  organized. 
As  a  result,  in  addition  to  the  original  Homestead  Unit,  two  of  the 
original  Production  Units  are  now  organizing  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  themselves  on  homesteads,  while  a  group  of  German- 
Americans,  some  of  whom  had  lived  in  the  garden  homes  with 
which  Germany  has  been  experimenting,  is  also  being  organized. 
We  hope  that  others  will  shortly  be  on  the  way. 

Dayton  may  therefore  not  only  furnish  to  the  country  the  first 
model  of  a  subsistence  homestead  community,  it  may  be  the  first 
city  which  will  have  developed  the  idea  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
enable  the  country  to  determine  its  effects  upon  industrial  and 
city  conditions. 

What  finally  may  we  look  for  from  the  spread  of  this  movement 
throughout  the  country?  What  changes  would  follow  upon  such  a 
widespread  return  to  country  life?  This  age  is  conspicuous,  among 
other  things,  for  its  concentration  of  population  and  for  its  centralization 
of  production.  Are  there  any  grounds  for  expecting  any  reversal  of 
this  trend? 

My  answer  is  yes.  The  gasoline  engine  and  the  electric  motor 
have  robbed  the  factory  system  of  many  of  the  advantages  it  has 
possessed  up  to  now.  Power  can  now  be  used  not  only  for  small 
scale  and  custom  production,  but  even  for  domestic  and  individual 
manufacturers — a  technological  change  which  makes  decentrali- 
zation economical.  But  in  my  opinion  any  profound  change  in 
ways  of  living  such  as  we  are  considering,  can  come  only  from  one 
of  those  combinations  of  historical  events  which  usher  in  revolu- 
tions. Out  of  such  a  concordance  of  events  we  get  not  only  social 
and  political  revolutions  such  as  have  taken  place  in  Russia,  we 
get  economic  and  social  revolutions  such  as  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. 

Is  not  such  a  combination  of  incidents  in  existence  at  present? 
The  long  drawn  out  business  depression  with  its  collapse  of  the 
dream  of  golden  plenty  from  mass  production,  and  the  election  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  his  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  sub- 
sistence homesteading,  have  combined  to  give  this  movement  a 
chance  to  spread  rapidly.  If  the  NRA  fails  to  end  industrial  unem- 
ployment, as  I  believe  it  will  fail;  and  if  we  fail  to  make  commer- 
cial farming  profitable,  as  we  have  failed  with  all  measures  for 
agricultural  relief  up  to  the  present,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  now  eager  for  some  other  way  of  life  than  dependence  upon 
jobs  and  the  insecurities  of  modern  business  will  be  augmented  by 
millions.  And  as  the  catalytic  agent  to  produce  action  we  have  this 
appropriation  from  Congress  of  $25  million  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  this  new  land  and  population  policy. 

But  one  thing  is  essential  if  the  movement  is  to  gather  headway, 
and  above  all  if  it  is  to  achieve  the  objective  of  a  better  and  more 
secure  way  of  living.  Homesteading  must  be  treated  not  as  an 
economic  problem  solely,  nor  as  a  housing  problem,  nor  as  an 
agricultural  problem  (all  of  which  it  is  in  part),  but  primarily  as  an 
educational  problem.  There  is  no  insoluble  economic  problem  in- 
volved in  subsistence  farming — hundreds  of  people  to  my  personal 
knowledge  have  succeeded  in  living  on  subsistence  homesteads  for 
years,  and  thousands  and  thousands  have  lived  that  way  more  or 
less  unconscious  of  doing  anything  unusual  for  centuries. 

The  really  difficult  problem  is  that  of  inspiring  and  training 
families — for  this  is  a  family  undertaking — to  change  their  notions 


of  the  good  life  and  their  ways  of  securing  the  necessities  and  satis- 
factions of  life.  In  some  way  they  will  have  to  be  taught  to  think 
in  terms  of  years  instead  of  weekly  pay-envelopes;  to  look  upon  the 
earning  of  cash  as  something  to  which  they  ought  to  devote  only  a 
part  of  their  time,  and  to  secure  their  satisfactions  out  of  creative 
and  self-expressive  activities  instead  of  out  of  conspicuous  consump- 
tion and  vicarious  play.  Homesteading  is,  then,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, a  problem  in  adult  education  and  as  such  must  secure  the  right 
kind  of  educational  leadership. 

THREE  things  are  needed  in  order  to  realize  the  possibilities  of 
the  movement: 

First,  definition.  Among  those  working  at  one  phase  or  another 
of  the  back-to-the-land  movement  there  is  the  widest  disagreement 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  subsistence  homestead.  Is  it  only  half  an 
acre,  or  can  it  be  as  much  as  fifty  acres?  Should  homesteading  be 
confined  to  areas  around  places  where  industrial  employment  can 
be  secured,  or  should  it  include  farm  colonization  projects  in  which 
crops  such  as  cotton  furnish  the  cash  income  of  the  homesteaders? 
A  National  Conference  on  Subsistence  Homesteading  is  meeting 
in  Dayton  as  this  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  is  in  press  and  may 
furnish  a  definition. 

Second,  an  organizing  and  educational  institution  covering 
the  whole  country.  To  provide  the  continuous  education  needed 
for  a  period  of  years,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  government  with  a 
responsible  local  institution  for  supervising  homestead  groups  to 
which  loans  are  made,  the  cooperation  of  established  institutions, 
such  as  state  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  must  be  enlisted 
in  the  movement. 

Finally,  there  is  the  necessity  for  securing  ample  capital  to 
finance  the  homesteaders  and  the  communities  they  establish. 
While  thousands  of  families  have  or  can  secure  the  little  capital 
needed  to  start  homesteading  individually,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  well  fitted  for  homesteading  who  are  unable  to  consider 
it  because  of  lack  of  finances.  The  $25  million  government  fund 
available  at  present  is  sufficient  only  for  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  these  families.  Therefore  as  soon  as  the  division  is  ready 
for  the  expansion  of  the  work,  Congress  should  appropriate  ample 
funds  for  this  purpose.  In  what  better  way  could  government  money 
be  spent  in  an  effort  to  help  thousands  of  hard-working  families 
rendered  helpless  by  the  depression  and  to  bring  about  business 
recovery?  Most  of  the  money  would  actually  be  used  to  purchase 
lumber,  cement,  hardware,  tools,  tractors,  agricultural  implements 
and  small  machinery  of  many  kinds  and  would  therefore  increase 
employment  in  the  very  industries  now  operating  at  the  lowest 
levels.  I  therefore  suggest  that  Congress  consider  carefully  the 
possibility  of  appropriating  at  least  a  billion  dollars  for  this  purpose 
in  1934.  By  this  means  the  business  of  putting  the  new  land  and 
population  policy  into  effect  would  be  promptly  got  under  way. 

In  October  1932,  Survey  Graphic  published  a  special  number 
on  Obsolete  Cities.  There  it  was  said,  "Half  of  us  live  in  or  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  ninety-five  metropolitan  cities.  And  we  live 
badly.  They  are  obsolete."  What  is  the  answer?  Subsistence  home- 
steads offer  one  solution  to  this  great  modern  dilemma. 


TAKING  THE  WORK-CURE  AT  MEDICINE  LAKE 
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congregate  city  shelter  and  flophouse  to  the  torments  of  the  small- 
town jail.  Finally  analyzed,  the  Minneapolis  experiment,  isolated 
as  it  is,  marks  an  attempt  to  lift  primitive  social  practices  to  a 
higher  level  of  responsibility.  The  plight  of  thousands  of  men 
permanently  shelved  by  industry,  men  whom  old-age  or  unem- 
ployment insurance  if  it  came  tomorrow  could  not  benefit,  is  a 
problem  obscured  for  the  moment  by  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  unemployed.  But  its  urgency  will  not  long  be 
denied.  Though  industry  is  through  with  him,  "there's  life  in  the 
old  man  yet,"  life  which,  by  the  accumulating  experience  of  Mis 
sion  Farm,  holds  considerable  dividends  for  the  individual  himseli 
and  for  society. 


LET  THE  PUBLIC  BE  INFORMED! 

The  "Family  Doctor  of  Finances"  speaking: 

"Recent  writers  on  consumer  problems  have  noted  that  newspaper  cartoons 
depict  a  'consumer'  as  a  pathetic  harried  little  figure,  although  the  same  citizen  is 
presented  as  a  muscular  giant  when  introduced  as  a  'wage  earner.'  This  dual  person- 
ality is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  wage  earners  we  act  on  information,  but  as  consumers 
we  are  gamblers.  We  guess  at  the  quality  of  the  things  we  buy. 

"Back  before  the  depression  of  the  early  nineties  you  remember  the  seller's 
viewpoint  was  'the  public  be  damned.'  There  followed  the  era  of  'the  public  be 
kidded,'  with  its  propaganda  and  endorsements  and  semi-scientific  chatter,  with  silly 
slogans  such  as  'the  customer  is  always  right.'  Now  we  are  entering  the  period  of  'the 
public  be  informed.'  There  are  hundreds  of  honest  and  fair-minded  merchandisers  who 
are  anxious  to  tell  us  everything  we  should  know,  provided  we  will  use  it  intelligently. 
Our  job  is  to  convince  the  business  man  that  we  can  stand  it.  .  .  ." 

The  "Family  Doctor  of  Finances"  offers  these  three  helps  to  families  striving  to 
get  out  of  debt,  meet  emergencies,  and  regain  financial  independence:  - 

(1)  A  tested  guide  to  family  spending,  -    "Money  Management  for  Households" 
now  in  use  in  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  homes.  Free  for  the  asking. 

(2)  Free  Consultation  Service  on  family  financial    problems   by  experienced 
analysts  in  the  157  branch  offices  located  in  99  American  cities,  or  by  correspondence 
with  a  trained  home  economist  at  the  address  below. 

(3)  A  new  monthly  bulletin  on  "Better  Buymanship,"  how  to  get  the  most  for 
your  money,  free  at  branch  offices  or  mailed  for  six  months  for  fifteen  cents  in  stamps. 

Listen  to  the  "Family  Doctor  of  Finances"  on  Household  Musical 
Memories  over  NBC  each  Tuesday  evening  at  9  P.M.  Eastern 
Standard,  8  P.M.  Central  Standard  Time.  Each  week  he  gives 
a  two  minute  glimpse  oj  the  invaluable  facts  available  in 
Household's  new  monthly  bulletin  on  "Better  Buymanship."- 
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UT  ITS  FAIR  AND  WARM 


BY  TELEPHONE! 


Outside,  hurrying  feet  plod  on 
against  the  winds  and  swirl- 
ing snow  of  winter.  On  such  a 
day,  it  is  good  to  be  indoors 
where  all  is  snug  and  warm. 


ALL  outdoors  may  be  frowning,  the  thermometer  close 
to  zero,  street  travel  an  exhausting  task.  Yet  to  your 
telephone  it  is  as  clear  and  fair  as  a  day  in  June. 

Without  moving  from  your  chair  at  home  or  in 
your  office,  you  can  send  your  voice  across  the  snow- 
swept  miles.  Wind  and  weather  need  not  delay  the 
necessary  tasks  of  business  or  break  the  ties  between 
friends  and  relatives.  Through  all  the  days  of  the 
year,  the  telephone  is  your  contact  with  the  world 
beyond  your  door.  It  knows  no  season — no  letting  up 
when  the  going  gets  hard.  Through  storm  and  flood, 


BELL 


an  army  of  trained  employees  works  ceaselessly  along 
the  highways  of  speech. 

This  very  day,  as  you  talk  so  easily  from  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  your  home,  a  lineman  may  be 
scaling  a  pole  far  out  on  a  frozen  mountainside — so 
that  the  service  may  go  on.  So  that  you  may  talk  to 
almost  anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

Make  someone  happy  these  winter  days  through  a  voice  visit  by 
telephone.  A  boy  or  girl  at  school,  a  mother  or  father  in 
another  city,  or  a  good  friend  away  on  a  visit.  To  most  places 
175  miles  away,  for  example,  the  rate  for  a  station-to-station  call 
is  95c  in  the  daytime,  85c  after  7  P.M.,  and  55c  after  8:30  P.M. 


TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


HAROLD  L.  ICKES,  lucky  man,  finds  a  life-work  of  dreaming  and 
practical  reform  crowned  with  a  post  in  an  administration  where 
he  can  harness  dreams  to  a  great  gang-plow.  As  secretary  of  the 
interior,  and  especially  as  public  works'  administrator,  he  is  carrying 
out  and  forward  the  hopes  of  the  conservationists.  He  writes  (page  53) 
of  the  plan  to  make  a  better  life  for  that  third  of  the  American  people 
who  live  in  the  Mississippi  Basin.  In  curbing  erosion,  which  is  carrying 
off  the  good  topsoil  of  "the  bread-basket  of  America,"  in  reforesting, 
damming,  impounding  of  water,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee, 
of  which  a  fellow  conservationist,  Morris  L.  Cooke  of  Philadelphia,  is 
chairman,  has  tackled  a  job  that  in  the  long  view  may  outrank  such 
public  enterprises  as  laying  the  transcontinental  railways  or  digging 
the  Panama  Canal  and  make  the  building  of  the  pyramids  seem  like  a 
schoolboy's  project. 

OUTSTANDING  advocates  of  peace  before,  during  and  after  wars, 
JANE  ADDAMS  and  EMILY  GREENE  BALCH  (page  60)  speak  with  an 
authority  based  on  long  experience.  Their  reasoned  argument  against 
One  Big  Peace  Society  is  in  a  way  an  answer  to  an  article  published 
some  months  ago  in  another  magazine. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  being  deposed,  declares:  "I  have  never  had 
any  official  connection  with  the  Chicago  public  schools,  but  as 
father  of  four  of  their  pupils  I  am  related  to  them  and  we  have  neigh- 
bored up  to  each  other  across  the  street  for  forty  years  at  Chicago  Com- 
mons." His  article  (page  61)  reveals  what  is  being  done  not  only  in 
Chicago  but  over  great  stretches  of  the  country  in  letting  the  schools 
go  to  pot. 

A  RICH  belt  of  farm-lands  and  small  communities  in  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming  have  set  about  the  formation  of  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise in  supplying  themselves  with  electric  power  at  small  expense. 
JOHN  W.  LYMAN  tells  (page  68)  of  their  plan  to  turn  native  coal  into 
current  on  a  community  cooperative  basis.  Mr.  Lyman  confesses  that 
"he  inherited  the  smell  of  printer's  ink  and  has  been  news,  editorial 


and  what-not  man  on  three  South  Dakota  weeklies."  He  is  at  present 
editor  of  the  Queen  City  Mail  at  Spearfish,  South  Dakota.  Interludes 
at  Yankton  College  and  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  have 
failed  to  wean  him  from  the  Northwest. 

IN^his  address  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  President  Roosevelt  said: 
"We  would  save  and  encourage  the  slowly  growing  impulse  among 
consumers  to  enter  the  industrial  market-place  equipped  with  sufficient 
organization  to  insist  upon  fair  prices  and  honest  sales."  Organization 
is  on  the  way  in  the  scheme  of  County  Consumers'  Councils  to  be 
headed  up  in  the  new  National  Economic  Council  under  the  leadership 
of  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  crying  need  is 
for  adequate  funds  to  pool  existing  information  and  to  provide  for  basic 
testing  as  a  background  for  quality-labeling. 

AT  one  and  the  same  time  each  of  us  is  a  worker,  voter,  father,  con- 
sumer. In  each  role  he  has  a  special  stake  in  his  job,  school,  political 
party.  But  as  a  consumer  he  has  a  major  stake  in  the  whole  economic 
process — that  it  may  be  run  continuously,  efficiently,  equitably,  so 
that  he  may  have  the  most  to  consume  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
money  and  effort.  We  have  been  told  over  and  again  that  the  con- 
sumer must  save  us  from  depression,  yet  the  codes  have  done  little 
more  than  the  advertisers  to  protect  us  from  being  fooled.  The  way  out? 
In  her  article  (page  71)  CAROLINE  F.  WARE  explains  why  and  how 
consumers  must  be  implemented — by  organization,  by  the  grading  of 
products,  by  quality-labeling.  Most  of  all,  she  underscores  ample  funds 
for  testing,  for  that  is  something  the  individual  buyer  cannot  possibly 
do  for  himself.  Miss  Ware  is  professor  of  economic  history  at  Vassar 
College  on  loan  as  a  member  of  the  expert  staff  of  the  CAB  of  the 
NRA. 

THE  second  great  stake  of  consumers  in  the  codes — the  matter  of  price- 
'  fixing,  beloved  of  producers — is  discussed  (page  76)  by  WALTON  H. 
HAMILTON,  professor  of  law  at  Yale  University.  Working  with  him  was 
George  W.  Stocking,  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
on  leave  in  Washington  and  a  member  of  the  CAB,  who  in  particular 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  detailed  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  oil 
schedules  outlined  in  the  printer's  box  on  page  78. 

CRED  HENDERSON  of  Norwich,  England,  was  the  principal  speaker 
'  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Society,  and  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  society's  secretary,  Harlow  S.  Person,  an  article  based  on  the 
address  is  published  on  page  81.  During  two  months  spent  in  America, 
Mr.  Henderson  writes:  "Beside  visiting  many  of  your  great  industrial 
centers  I  have  had  the  welcome  opportunity  of  spending  some  weeks 
in  the  remoter  farming  areas  of  such  states  as  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  and  intimate  talk  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people. 
I  have  come  into  contact  with  large  public  audiences  in  centers  is  far 
west  as  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  and  south  to  St.  Louis  and  was  the 
guest  of  several  of  your  leading  universities.  Thus  I  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  and  studying  life  here  from  many  points  of  view  and  with 
some  degree  of  intimacy."  This  article  will  be  followed  by  others, 
carrying  the  thread  of  his  trip  and  his  thinking. 
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SAVING   THE   GOOD   EARTH 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Committee  and  Its  Plan 
BY  HAROLD  L.  ICKES 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Works  Administrator 


THE  "inland  empire"  is  one  name  for  the  twenty-seven 
states  drained  by  the  river  system  that  stands  like  a  great 
tree  in  the  center  of  a  map  of  this  country,  its  roots  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  topmost  twigs  across  the  Canadian 
border.  This  region,  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  areas  of  the 
earth,  shared  less  than  other  sections  in  the  late  "prosperity" 
and  feels  with  peculiar  force  the  burden  of  the  depression. 
Its  problems  lie  deeper  than  financial  structure  or  over- 
developed factories.  They  spring  from  the  soil  itself  and  in- 
volve the  irreplacable  treasure  of  natural  resources.  Though 
these  states  differ  so  widely  in  landscape,  in  population,  in 
the  variety  of  their  crops,  their  common  problems  bind  them 
together  into  a  natural  regional  unit. 

To  give  impetus  and  direction  to  the  effort  to  deal  with 
these  problems,  President  Roosevelt  recently  authorized  the 
setting  up,  under  the  Public  Works  Administration,  of  a 
Mississippi  Valley  Committee.  Its  chairman  is  Morris 
Llewellyn  Cooke,  a  consulting  engineer  and  an  authority 
on  power  and  public  works.  Its  membership  includes  Harlan 
H.  Barrows,  a  geographer,  head  of  the  geography  depart- 
ment at  the  Univer- 


sity of  Chicago;  Her- 
bert S.  Crocker,  a 
civil  engineer  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado;  Henry 
S.  Graves,  dean  of 
the  Forestry  School 
at  Yale;  Charles  H. 
Paul,  a  civil  engineer 
of  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Sherman  M.  Wood- 
ward, civil  engineer 
and  a  professor  at 
the  University  of 
Iowa,  and  Major- 
general  Edward  M. 
Markham,  chief  of 
engineers,  US  Army, 
ex-officio. 

Frontispiece  from  R.  I.  Nes- 
mith.  New  York. 


This  committee  has  a  dual  mandate:  first,  to  review  all 
projects  for  immediate  execution  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
under  the  PWA;  second,  and  this  is  its  great  task,  to  draft  a 
plan  for  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

This  article  is  not  a  report  of  accomplishment,  nor  an  out- 
line of  procedure,  but  a  glimpse  of  what  such  a  committee 
might  and  it  is  hoped,  will  accomplish.  Sometimes  when  a 
bridge  is  to  be  built  the  engineer  begins  by  using,  instead  of 
drafting-board  and  precision  instruments,  colored  chalks  to 
make  a  free  sketch — lines  which  can  be  shifted  and  modified 
so  long  as  the  scheme  preserves  a  logical  relationship  to  its 
location.  By  this  means  the  main  outlines  of  the  structure  are 
determined  though  the  detail  is  changed  a  hundred  times 
before  the  final  drawings  are  made.  It  is  not  a  blueprint  but 
a  chalk  sketch  that  is  submitted  here. 

To  try  to  picture  twenty-seven  states  at  once  is  a  confusing 
operation.  Let  us  begin  by  considering  one  Mississippi 
Valley  farm  and,  viewing  what  has  happened  there,  attempt 
to  define  the  most  urgent  problems  of  the  area. 

A   farm,    that    used   to    be   known    as   Point    Pleasant, 

lies  in  the  bend  of  a 
stream  in  a  Dakota 
valley.  The  square 
mile  of  land  with  the 
little  river  on  its  west 
and  north  sides,  was 
made  up.  thirty  years 
ago,  of  520  gently 
rolling  cultivated 
acres  and  120  acres 
of  woodland.  Its 
artesian  well  gave  a 
constant  flow  for  do- 
mestic purposes  The 
fertile  soil  yielded 
twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  and  other 
crops  in  proportion. 
The  woodland  sup- 
plied fuel,  pasturage 


Like  the  bedeviled  Gadarene  swine,  rushing  down  a  steep 
place  to  destruction,  the  fertility _of  millions  of  American  acres 
is  being  swept  from  the  hillsides  and  lost  in  the  sea.  Not  lack 
of  rainfall  but  misuse  of  water  is  responsible  for  the  twin 
blights  of  drought  and  erosion  that  are  laying  waste  once  pros- 
perous farming  country.  The  Mississippi  Valley  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  President,  is  directed  to  draft  a  plan  for  the 
twenty-seven  states  drained  by  OP  Man  River.  How  the  com- 
mittee functions,  how  its  plan,  conserving  water  and  soil,  will 
deal  with  erosion,  forestation,  flood  control,  agriculture,  navi- 
gation, power,  is  here  described  by  the  Chicago  lawyer  who 
was  called  by  President  Roosevelt  to  head  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  a  few  months  later  was  given  the  gigantic  task 
of  organizing  and  directing  the  Public  Works  Administration 
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for  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle  and  sheltered 
the  farm  from  the  worst  effects  of 
blizzards,  hail  and  dust  storms.  A 
water-wheel  in  the  river  filled  the 
barnyard  drinking-trough.  The  river 
also  was  used  for  fishing,  swimming 
and  canoeing  in  the  summer,  and  ice 
was  put  up  each  winter. 

Point  Pleasant  and  what  has 
happened  there  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  is  typical  of  the  depression 
that  began,  long  before  the  "boom" 
broke,  to  dreep  over  the  Mississippi 
Valley  drainage  area.  The  well  has 
run  dry.  The  river,  once  a  swift  stream 
four  to  twelve  feet  deep,  thirty  feet 
broad,  may  be  crossed  on  stepping- 
stones  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  early 
spring.  The  woods  are  dead  timber, 
rapidly  being  cut  off  for  fuel,  leaving 
the  farm  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 

the  prairie  winds.  The  fields,  instead      

of  their  once  abundant  harvest,  yield 

ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the      ;>--'      •<     .•IK^^^H 

acre.  The  farm's  most  important  crop 

— the  young  generation — is  gone,  unwilling  to  face  the  life 

of  hard,  ill-paid  toil  and  the  lack  of  all  modern  conveniences. 

On  this  farm,  once  beautiful  and  prosperous  (and  it  is  a 
story  that  could  be  repeated  all  up  and  down  the  Valley) 
"hard  times"  have  deepened  in  the  general  depression,  but 
their  primary  causes  were  a  failing  water  supply,  decreased 
soil  fertility  and  lack  of  electric  power  which  would  enable 
the  farmer  to  share  in  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

Clearly  the  essentials  in  any  plan  for  the  region  are  the 
conservation,  use  and  control  of  water,  and,  inevitably  linked 
with  this,  the  conservation  and  wise  use  of  the  soil.  And  while 
it  is  desirable  to  have  all  PWA  projects  for  the  area  passed  on 
by  one  agency,  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  MVC  is  not 
projects  but  such  a  plan.  The  committee  has,  first  of  all,  a 
coordinating  function.  It  will  not  engage  in  research.  Rather, 
it  will  gather  together,  correlate  and  interpret  existing  data, 
and  having  thus  obtained  a  picture  of  the  Valley,  its  assets 
and  liabilities,  it  will  be  ready  to  prepare  the  blueprint  of  a 
long-term  scheme,  drawn  in  units  of  five-year  or  ten-year 
efforts. 

Paralleling  the  growth  of  the  plan  must  go  schemes  for  its 
interpretation.  The  MVC  has  accepted  as  a  major  respon- 
sibility the  development  of  a  graphic  method  of  statement 
and  interpretation.  This  committee  does  not  propose  to  sub- 
mit a  learned  report  which  will  quietly  gather  dust  in  the 
departmental  archives.  "The  engineering  of  human  con- 
sent," to  borrow  George  Soule's  excellent  phrase,  is  essential 
to  planning  in  a  democracy.  The  MVC  seeks  ways  of  sharing 
its  vision  with  the  Kansas  wheat-grower,  the  Louisiana 
planter,  and  making  its  figures  "come  alive"  to  them 
through  their  "sweet  reasonableness."  In  drawing  its  plan, 
the  MVC  must,  of  course,  determine  how  radical  are  the 
steps  required  if  the  goal  is  to  be  attained,  and  the  cost  of 


The  Mississippi  Valley  Drainage  Area  (map  opposite)  stretches 
from  the  great  wheat  fields  on  the  Canadian  border  (opposite 
above)  to  the  cotton  plantations  along  the  Gulf  (opposite  be- 
low). It  includes  thousands  of  submarginal  farms,  where  families, 
meagerly  housed,  lacking  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
the  Power  Age,  try  to  wrest  a  living  from  poor  soil  (above) 


Ewing  Galloway 

these  steps  in  dollars  and  cents  as  well  as  their  rewards  in 
social  terms;  but  it  has  also  to  show  that  the  steps  are  suited 
to  the  technique  of  a  democracy.  For  throughout  the  recov- 
ery effort,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
plan  and  proceed  under  a  dictatorship,  but  quite  another 
where  the  rights  of  free  people  are  respected.  If  the  progress 
I  hope  for  is  made,  it  may  be  possible  to  have  ready  for  the 
reopening  of  the  Chicago  Fair  a  bird's-eye  view  of  plan 
and  procedure. 

Al  a  first  step,  the  MVC  has  broken  down  its  task,  broadly 
speaking,  into  six  parts:  erosion,  forestation,  flood 
control,  agriculture,  navigation  and  power.  Let  us  follow 
the  Committee's  lead  in  keeping  in  mind  these  factors  and 
try  to  see  their  relationship  to  one  another  and  to  the  central 
idea — a  plan  that  will  conserve  and  wisely  use  the  water  and 
the  soil  of  the  "inland  empire." 

Great  maps  have  been  spread  before  the  Committee  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  showing  land  little  suited 
or  completely  unsuited  to  modern  farming.  There  arc 
twenty  types  of  these  marginal  and  submarginal  lands — 
exhausted  acres,  dry  farming  areas,  rocky  slopes,  swamps 
and  so  on.  Using  a  "planimeter,"  an  instrument  which 
measures  an  area,  however  irregular  its  shape,  experts  are 
working  out  the  total  area  of  the  watershed  regardless  of 
state  boundaries  and  the  amount  of  unfertile  land  and  at 
the  same  time  compiling  figures  from  the  census  reports  to 
show  the  population  of  the  good  and  bad  sections.  The 
MVC  has  found  that  the  population  of  the  million  and  a 
quarter  square  miles  making  up  its  field  of  operations  totals 
about  49  million.  The  percentage  living  in  the  less  desirable 
areas  is  believed  to  be  relatively  small.  If  3  out  of  49  million 
people  are  trying  to  support  themselves  on  exhausted,  rocky 
or  semi-arid  lands,  that  is  one  problem;  if  there  are  15 
million,  the  problem  would  of  course  be  different.  The 
committee  cannot  begin  to  plan  without  such  basic  figures 
as  these.  For  the  same  reason,  an  allotment  of  5285,000  has 
been  made  "for  construction,  repair  and  replacement  of 
river  measurement  stations,"  to  maintain  reliable  records 
of  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  main  tributaries.  A 
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recommendation  has 
been  made  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  stud- 
ies of  existing  data 
on  rainfall  and  "run- 
off," with  particular 
attention  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the 
two  and  to  the  factors 
that  determine  the 
percentage  of  rainfall 
absorbed  by  the  soil, 
as  well  as  the  per- 
centage that  goes  to 
swell  the  Mississippi 
floods. 

In   the  Dakota 
drought  area,  which  \ 

takes  in  all  or  parts       1KB  '•  •  v' '».      m 

of  several  states,  stud- 
ies based  on  Weather  Bureau  records  reveal  fluctuation  in 
rainfall  from  year  to  year,  but  no  change  in  the  average 
amount  over  the  period  since  1890.  And  yet  the  area  shows 
progressive  symptoms  of  drought:  decreasing  crop  yields  per 
acre,  falling  water  levels  in  rivers  and  lakes,  scarcity  of  bird 
life.  The  change,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  in  the  use  of  the  water, 
not  in  its  amount. 

There  are  three  unrelated  water  levels  in  this  region, 
which  geologists  term  the  ground  level,  the  gravel  level  (100 
to  200  feet  down)  and  the  artesian  level.  The  artesian  level 
is  a  great  sandstone  bowl,  approximately  1000  feet  below  the 


New  ways  are  being  devised  and 
tested  to  check  erosion  which  in 
the  last  decade  laid  waste  30  mil- 
lion acres  of  American  Farm  land 


surface,  which  holds  the  water  that  pours 
down  from  the  Montana  heights.  Many 
communities  have  tapped  this  water  with 
driven  wells.  The  story  of  such  wells  is  in 
most  instances  typical  of  our  national 
wastefulness.  Pipes  have  been  left  un- 
capped, allowing  water  to  pour  forth  con- 
tinuously, with  ditches  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  not  immediately  required.  The 
supply  of  artesian  water  is  definitely  lim- 
ited, and  an  increasing  number  of  wells 
are  tapping  it  as  other  sources  fail.  North 
Dakota  has  passed  legislation  regulating 
«f5W:''''  artesian  wells  and  prohibiting  the  waste 

of  their  waters.  It  would  seem  reasonable 
that  no  state  which  is  not  similarly  safeguarding  existing 
water  supplies  should  be  given  federal  aid  in  developing 
new  sources. 

Though  some  relief  for  water  famine  can  be  obtained  by 
these  deep-driven  wells,  agriculture's  main  dependence  is  on 
ground  water.  Devil's  Lake,  North  Dakota,  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  examples  of  the  recent  disappearance  of 
ground  water.  The  level  of  the  lake  has  been  steadily  falling 
since  the  region  was  opened  up  to  settlement  and  cultivation. 
A  hotel  that  some  years  ago  was  on  the  margin  of  Devil's 
Lake  is  now  four  miles  from  the  water. 
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There  are  three  ways  by  which  surface  water  is  distributed. 
H.  E.  Kiefer,  an  agricultural  authority  of  Burlington,  N.  J., 
has  conveniently  termed  these  flyoff,  runoff  and  sinkoff. 
The  sinkoff  is,  of  course,  the  absorption  of  the  water  by  the 
soil,  the  process  that  the  MVC  seeks  to  facilitate.  Flyoff,  the 
loss  of  surface  water  through  evaporation,  is  many  times 
more  rapid  with  cultivated  crops  than  with  native  (prairie) 
grasses.  Once  the  sod  covering  is  broken  with  the  plow, 
capillary  attraction  draws  the  water  to  the  surface  where  it 
evaporates.  Various  mechanical  means  have  been  suggested 
to  reduce  the  flyoff  that  results  from  cultivation.  Many  of 
them  are  still  experimental.  All  efforts  to  conserve  ground 
water  have  an  important  bearing  on  soil  conservation. 

The  problem  of  runoff  is  also  the  problem  of  erosion,  the 
washing  away  of  the  fertile  topsoil  by  wasted  rainfall.  It  is 
well  known  that  sod  and  woodland  are  nature's  conserva- 
tors of  soil  and  water.  The  amount  of  water  lost  in  runoff, 
the  acreage  despoiled  by  erosion,  increase  as  we  shift 
from  prairie  and  forest  to  cultivated  fields.  South  Dakota 
had  over  3  million  acres  more  in  five  crops  (wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley  and  corn)  in  the  1932  drought  than  in  that  of  1923. 
With  none  too  plentiful  rainfall  in  any  year,  consider  the 
effect  of  accelerated  evaporation  and  runoff  on  the  added 
5000  square  miles  planted  to  these  crops. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  not  yet  "erosion  conscious."  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  late  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  one  of  the  great 
geographers  of  all  time,  warned  us: 

If  mankind  cannot  devise  and  enforce  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
earth  which  will  preserve  this  source  of  life  [the  soil]  we  must  look 
forward  to  the  time — remote,  it  may  be,  yet  clearly  discernible — 
when  our  kind,  having  wasted  its  greatest  inheritance,  will  fade 
from  the  earth  because  of  the  ruin  it  has  accomplished. 

The  typical  attitude  toward  the  whole  matter  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  well-informed  acquaintance  who  laughingly 
said,  when  I  commented  on  our  reckless  misuse  of  the  land, 
"If  the  Chinese  have  farmed  their  land  for  two  thousand 
years,  I  guess  we  can  go  on  for  a  few  centuries."  He  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  soil  to  which  he  referred  is  an  aerial 
deposit,  accumulated  through  countless  ages  from  60  to 
several  hundred  feet  thick  and  does  not  have  hard-pan  or 
rock  within  several  feet 
as  in  our  case.  Our 
soils  can  rarely  be  meas- 
ured in  feet,  being  usu- 
ally from  6  to  16  inches 
in  depth.  True,  in  China 
the  soil  has  no  organic 
matter  in  the  deeper 
reaches.  Further,  the 
Chinese  not  only  use 
commercial  fertilizer 
but  they  do  not  waste  a 
handful  of  anything  in 
the  cities  that  might  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 
With  us,  soil  once  lost 
can  be  restored  only 
through  nature's  slow 
processes  to  be  measured 
by  centuries,  not  seasons. 


Forests,  which  we  have 
wantonly  destroyed  and 
mismanaged,  anchor  the  soi  I 
and  preserve  the  rainfall 


The  extent  of  our  reckless  destruction  of  the  soil  is  revealed 
by  Erosion  Service  estimates,  which  reveal  that  3  billion 
tons  of  good  earth  are  washed  out  of  fields,  pastures  and 
temporarily  idle  land  every  year.  To  haul  these  3  billion  tons 
off  the  land  and  dump  them  into  the  oceans  and  valleys 
would  require  the  continuous  loading  of  a  fleet  of  trucks, 
6000  abreast,  simultaneously  every  minute  of  every  day 
and  night  the  year  around. 

But  this  loss  of  soil  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  Erosion  and 
runoff  work  together  in  a  vicious  circle.  Once  the  sod  or 
woodland  cover  is  gone,  erosion  planes  off  the  rich,  humus- 
charged  topsoil  leaving  unproductive  sand,  stiff  clay  or  rock. 
The  hidden  conduits  of  the  soil,  the  veins  made  by  earth- 
worms and  insects  and  plant  roots  are  destroyed.  In  fact, 
since  insects  and  worms  exist  on  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
they  do  not  penetrate  to  great  depths  in  the  subsoil.  The  sub- 
soil is  hard  and  smooth.  Not  being  able  to  penetrate  this 
surface,  the  rainwater  runs  off,  gullying  the  slopes  and,  in 
some  regions,  burying  fertile  lowland  fields  under  sterile  sand 
and  clay. 

IN  human  terms,  the  tragedy  of  erosion  is  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  hard-working  families  trying  to  till  land  that 
cracks  and  bakes,  and  gives  meager  yields  of  poor  crops  in 
return  for  weary  toil.  The  homes  of  these  farmers  and  the 
yards  around  them  bear  the  unlovely  stamp  of  poverty. 
Men  and  women  and  children  live  narrow,  dreary  lives  on 
these  farms  that  have  been  despoiled  of  both  soil  and  water 
by  our  prodigal  misuse  of  the  land.  No  one  unless  he  per- 
sonally has  gone  off  the  beaten  paths  can  have  any  concep- 
tion of  the  existing  deplorable  conditions.  In  the  last  ten 
years,  more  than  30  million  acres  of  American  farmland  have 
been  abandoned  because  of  erosion.  If  an  enemy  army  with 
big  guns  and  trenches  laid  waste  these  once  fertile  farms  we 
would  be  filled  with  horror  and  dismay.  But  since  it  was 
done  by  our  carelessness  in  letting  rainwater  run  wild,  for 
some  strange  reason  it  strikes  us  as  nothing  to  worry  about. 
With  an  allotment  of  $10  million  from  the  PWA,  the 
Erosion  Service,  recently  established  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  is  laying  out  several  impressive  projects,  working 
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whole  watersheds  of  100,000  acres  or  more,  employing  every 
practical  erosion-control  measure  that  conforms  to  the  needs 
and  nature  of  the  land.  Farmers  who  will  cooperate  with  the 
Erosion  Service  are  to  be  given  CCC  aid.  The  Service  will 
not  only  apply  the  best  methods  known,  but  will  devise  and 
experiment  with  new  methods. 

In  almost  every  instance,  an  attack  on  erosion  is  also  an 
attack  on  drought.  "Contour  plowing"  follows  the  levels  of 
the  land,  making  ridges  that  hold  the  water  instead  of 
channels  to  carry  it  away.  "Strip  farming"  puts  narrow 
fields  of  sod  crops — alfalfa,  clover  and  the  like — between 
such  crops  as  corn,  tobacco  and  cotton,  conserving  both 
moisture  and  topsoil.  Fertile  slopes  can  often  be  terraced  to 
good  effect.  A  field  in  Texas  with  a  2  percent  grade  (almost 
level)  lost  42  tons  of  topsoil  in  a  single  year.  Terracing  re- 
duced the  next  year's  loss  to  19  tons,  while  a  sod  field 
(Buffalo  grass)  alongside  lost  only  7  tons.  The  Erosion 
Service  demonstrations  will,  it  is  believed,  serve  not  only  as 
laboratories  for  testing  and  devising 
methods  of  erosion  control,  but  as  con- 
vincing educational  centers,  teaching  the 
importance  of  conserving  our  soil  and 
water  and  the  ways  and  means  of  fulfilling 
that  great  responsibility. 

Forestry,  which  includes  the  manage- 
ment of  existing  wooded  areas  as  well  as 
forestation,  must  hold  a  big  place  in  any 
plan  for  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Forests 
not  only  prevent  erosion,  but  by  checking 
runoff  in  flood  periods  and  increasing  the 
underground  water  supply,  they  save  the 
surface  water  for  thirsty  farm  lands.  A 
first  report  on  forests  in  relation  to  water 
conservation  and  control  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Henry  C.  Graves  of  the  MVC. 
This  report  shows  that  there  are  left  about 


Harnessing  rivers  for  power  as  done  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Keokuk,  Iowa  will  bring  cheap 
and  plentiful  electricity  to  farm  and  home 
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The  use  of  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
for  transportation  as  well  as  for  agricultural  and 
domestic  purposes  is  part  of  the  MVC  plan 


250,000  square  miles  of  forest  land  in  the 
Valley,  more  than  1 0  percent  of  it  already 
stripped  or  devastated.  A  little  less  than 
half  the  total  is  in  farm  ownership,  only 
27,000  square  miles  are  public  property 
and  the  balance  is  commercially  owned. 
The  report  points  out  that  "the  forests 
have  been  greatly  impaired  by  cutting, 
fire,  insects,  grazing  and  other  destructive 
agencies."  It  makes  clear  the  need  for  an 
enlarged  program  of  forest-fire  protection, 
and  also  for  the  regulation  of  grazing, 
"since  heavy  grazing  of  forests  reduces 
their  value  in  watershed  protection." 
Though  grazing  is  well  managed  in  public 
forest  reservations,  much  damage  is  done 
by  overgrazing  in  private  forests  and  on 
the  public  domain.  There  are  still  some 
20  million  acres  of  public  domain  within 
the  Valley.  Most  of  the  conservation 
groups  in  the  country  opposed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  appointed  by  President  Hoover 
in  1930  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  transferred  this  entire 
acreage  to  the  states.  A  proposal  to  place  the  public  grazing- 
land  under  federal  control,  prepared  and  endorsed  by  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of  Agriculture  is  contained 
in  H.R.  6462,  now  before  Congress. 

IITTLE  progress  has  been  made  in  the  handling  of  private 
•—  forests.  "Commercial  timber-lands  are  nearly  all  cut 
under  the  old  system  of  unregulated  exploitation."  The 
result  is  not  only  destruction  of  the  forests,  but  soil  erosion 
and  drought.  The  code  of  the  Lumber  and  Associated 
Forest  Industries  contains  an  article,  the  details  of  which  are 
being  worked  out,  committing  the  industry  to  proper  and 
intelligent  forest  practices.  This  holds  a  real  measure  of 
promise. 

Accompanying  the  committee's  first  forestry  report  are 
maps  which  show  where  forests  used  to  be  and  their  extent 
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today.  Clearly  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  put  back  to  forest 
all  the  land  that  was  once  grown 
over  with  trees.  A  conservative 

estimate  indicates  that  for  every  100  trees  in  the  Valley 
today  we  must  add  20.  In  making  a  forestry  plan,  we  have 
got  to  think  at  least  in  terms  of  a  20-year  program.  Among 
the  questions  Mr.  Cooke  and  his  associates  have  posed  are: 
How  many  seedlings  do  we  need  year  by  year?  What  varie- 
ties should  they  be?  Where  are  we  going  to  get  them?  Where 
can  they  best  be  grown?  For,  as  Mr.  Cooke  points  out, 

Any  progress  in  forestation  in  such  an  area  runs  into  big  figures. 
You  can  plan  all  you  want  to,  but  your  planning  for  new  forests 
is  no  good  unless  you  have  the  trees  to  plant,  the  men  to  set  them 
out,  to  supervise  their  growth,  to  protect  them  from  fire,  to  cut  and 
replant  as  forestry  experts,  conscious  of  public  responsibility,  rather 
than  as  lumber  dealers,  out  for  big  profits. 

Closely  related  to  erosion,  to  surface  runoff,  to  forestry  is 
flood  control,  the  most  dramatic  problem  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  flood  menace  is  dramatized  in  the  broken  levees 
of  the  lower  Mississippi,  but  the  real  flood  is  a  thousand 
miles  north,  where  the  water  runs  off  the  fields  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa.  We  have  tried  to  "control"  the  flood  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  by  having  our  Army  engineers  build  the 
levees  higher  and  still  higher  in  the  effort  to  restrain  our 
wasted  water.  But  the  levees  have  reached  their  limit  as  an 
engineering  possibility.  Now  we  must  attack  the  real  prob- 
lem of  flood  control.  We  must  reverse  our  practice  and  pre- 
vent floods.  This  attack  is  necessary  not  only  to  safeguard  the 
plantations  and  towns  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  but  to  save 


We  have  failed  to  control  Ol'  Man  River  by  building  lev- 
ees higher  and  still  higher  to  restrain  our  wasted  water,- 
levees  have  reached  their  limit  as  an  engineering  possibility 


wide  areas  from  the  blight  of 
erosion  and  drought.  There  are 
water  supplies  on  every  farm, 
from  the  Canadian  border  to 

the  Gulf,  that  have  simply  been  poured  into  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries.  These  must  be  dammed  and  held  where 
they  are  needed — the  streams  that  flow  through  ravines  and 
coulees  when  the  snow  melts  or  when  there  is  an  unusually 
heavy  rain,  the  ponds  that  collect  in  low  places  which  we 
have  emptied  with  "drainage  ditches."  We  must  go  back 
and  fill  up  a  lot  of  these  ditches  that  carry  off  both  water  and 
topsoil,  and  we  have  got  to  preach  the  gospel  of  using  the 
water  we  have,  particularly  in  low-rainfall  areas,  not  making 
of  it  a  flood  menace  for  the  Delta. 

I  IKE  our  handling  of  water  and  our  treatment  of  topsoil, 
L.  the  distribution  of  farm-land  in  this  country  and  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put  show  little  evidence  of  "the  American 
genius  for  organization."  The  homesteads  and  "land  draw- 
ings" in  the  North  Central  states,  the  glamor  and  excitement 
of  the  "rush"  for  "locations"  when  the  Cherokee  Strip  was 
thrown  open,  have  been  typical  of  our  hit-or-miss  agricul- 
tural development.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  administration 
not  to  allow  a  new  piece  of  land  to  be  brought  under  culti- 
vation through  reclamation  without  withdrawing  an  area 
of  less  desirable  acres  of  equivalent  productive  capacity. 
It  is  with  this  policy  in  mind  that  irrigation  and  other 
reclamation  projects  are  studied  today.  The  shift  is  to  be  not 
a  restless  moving  from  old  land  to  new,  but  a  change  from 
less  desirable  to  more  desirable  (Continued  on  page  91) 
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WHEN  those  who  preach  a  certain  virtue  them- 
selves fall  down  at  just  that  point,  who  can  deny 
that  the  spectacle  affords  a  thrill  to  our  poor  human 
nature?  It  is  as  if  the  "unco  guid"  had  been  caught  with  the 
goods  upon  them  at  the  very  moment  they  were  fervently 
advocating  honesty.  Perhaps  this  tendency  gives  point  to  the 
impression  of  quarrelling  among  pacifists  and  certainly 
"peace  people"  should  be  the  first  to  admit  with  sorrow  any 
shortcomings  which  would  make  such  an  interpretation 
possible.  But  are  pacifists  contentious  because  they  do  not 
maintain  "a  united  peace  front,"  and  is  such  a  front  even 
desirable?  Certainly  the  impression  that  it  is  desirable  de- 
serves a  critical  consideration. 

It  is  not  always  reasonable  to  apply  wholesale  conclusions 
formed  in  other  fields  without  investigation  as  to  how  far  the 
conditions  are  the  same.  It  is  obvious  that  in  business  there 
should  be  the  maximum  economy  in  overhead,  especially  in 
personnel,  and  the  minimum  of  overlapping.  But  efforts  for 
peace  are  not  directed  to  the  same  purpose  as  business  nor 
are  the  conditions  of  effectiveness  the  same.  It  is  equally  im- 
perative for  both  to  avoid  waste,  but  waste  has  not  the  same 
connotation.  If  in  the  interest  of  Peace  you  could  put  one 
hundred  persons  at  work  instead  of  ten  to  secure  a  given 
effect,  you  have  ninety  additional  people  whose  active  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  not  only  illuminates  and  enriches  their  own 
lives,  but  creates  so  many  foci  of  contagion — for  no  con- 
tagion is  more  real  than  that  of  states  of  minds.  One  essen- 
tial part  of  the  creation  of  a  warless  world  is  the  growth  of 
general  and  genuine  peace-mindedness  and  a  new  outlook 
upon  world  affairs. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  more  than  five  times  better  to  have 
offices  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans 
and  Minneapolis,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  than  to  have  one 
bang-up  office  organization  in  New  York  City  alone.  It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  interesting  a  great  many  people  and 
people  in  different  places  but  in  interesting  the  most  unlike 
and  divergent  groups. 

Large  groups  in  the  interest  of  peace  are  already  organized 
in  the  churches,  in  the  whole  academic  world  of  schools  and 
universities  and  among  the  organizations  of  women,  with 
their  study  committees  and  lectures.  Peace  is  discussed  in 
chambers  of  commerce,  among  scattered  business  men  in 
Rotaries  and  Lions,  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  in  and  out- 
side of  the  granges  and  cooperative  organizations,  working 
people,  unionists  and  non-unionists,  the  political  parties 
with  their  easy  platform  promises,  the  large  bodies  of  war 
veterans,  torn  between  a  horror  of  war  and  a  conception  of 
patriotism  which  exalts  war. 

Certainly  all  these  groups  make  part  of  the  picture,  and 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  one  type  of  organization  can 
effectively  minister  to  the  needs  of  all.  To  unduly  urge  one 
set  of  people  in  a  fine  conciliatory  spirit  to  give  up  a  tried 
method  in  favor  of  one  advocated  by  another  set  of  people 
working  in  another  area  may  result  in  an  agreement  on  the 
lowest  common  denominator.  It  may  mean  an  agreement 
on  next  to  nothing  and  a  relinquishment  of  effective  action. 

In  one  sense  the  objectives  are  the  same,  for  they  are  all 
against  war,  in  some  cases  desiring  a  lessening  of  its  likeli- 
hood, in  others  an  unconditional  renunciation  of  the  war 
method.  Further,  they  have  different  conceptions  of  what 


are  the  most  important  or  the  most  practicable  immediate 
goals.  For  the  most  part  they  do  not  conceive  of  these  as 
mutually  exclusive  or  even  as  rivals.  They  approve  of  most 
of  the  suggested  goals  but  elect  to  work  primarily  for  one  or 
another  among  them.  To  name  some  of  these  in  random 
order:  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  World  Court, 
elimination  of  narrowly  nationalistic  textbooks  from  the 
schools,  abolition  of  compulsory  military  training  from  col- 
leges and  highschools,  membership  of  the  United  States  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  agreement  to  international  consulta- 
tion in  times  of  world  crises,  agreement  to  cooperate  in 
military  control  of  an  acknowledged  aggressor,  drastic 
modifications  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  its  disavowal, 
withdrawal  of  marines  from  all  foreign  territories,  abolition 
of  private  manufacture  of  and  trade  in  munitions,  revision  of 
the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act  to  put  Japanese  migration 
under  the  quota  regulation,  compulsory  universal  arbitra- 
tion, codification  of  international  law,  and  above  all  dis- 
armament. 


A^D  here  again  disarmament  has  its  adherents  in  varying 
degrees,  from  abolition  of  poison  gas  to  budgetary 
control  of  armament,  from  international  supervision  of 
aviation  as  a  method  of  warfare  to  the  abolition  of  sub- 
marines. Then  there  are  those  actuated  by  religious  motives, 
people  who  declare  personal  refusal  of  war,  others  who  re- 
fuse to  take  part  in  imperialistic  wars  only;  still  others  are 
devoted  to  work  of  reconciliation  on  frontiers  or  in  regions 
where  feeling  is  bitter. 

One  could  go  on  making  this  list  longer  and  longer,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  "quarrelling"  if  different  groups  seek  their 
common  end  in  different  ways,  and  find  that  their  proposals 
are  different  parts  of  a  necessarily  complex  program.  These 
varied  and  spontaneous  efforts  are  in  themselves  testimony 
to  the  widespread  desire  for  peace  which  characterizes  our 
generation. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  regard  as  coincident  the  movement 
toward  peace  with  the  organized  peace  societies.  There  is 
something  infinitely  more  fundamental  and  more  important. 
This  world-wide  urge  against  war,  largely  instinctive  and 
even  more  largely  inarticulate,  is  something  that  cannot  be 
measured  or  appraised.  But  the  attitude  towards  war  is 
something  which  every  government  must  take  into  considera- 
tion before  allowing  itself  to  embark  on  any  policies  liable  to 
involve  war.  This  new  popular  attitude  towards  war  also 
manifests  itself  in  constant  questions  concerning  financial 
expenditures.  While  every  great  war  is  followed  by  a  revul- 
sion against  war  as  an  institution  the  magnitude  of  this  re- 
vulsion is  new  in  history.  Probably  its  most  powerful  in- 
gredient, although  an  unlovely  one,  is  disillusionment  as  to 
the  proclaimed  purposes  of  governments  going  into  war,  a 
cynicism  which  because  it  is  weak  as  a  constructive  force,  is 
easily  underestimated  as  a  deterrent  to  war. 

The  action  of  the  conscious  pacifist,  though  not  com- 
parable in  importance  with  this  unconscious  trend,  is  still 
important  as  furnishing  stimulus  and  above  all  programs 
and  definite  goals.  Their  policy  is  therefore  important  and  if 
they  are  a  contentious  set,  annulling  one  another's  efforts,  it 
is  more  than  a  thousand  pities.  The  point  to  be  made,  how- 
ever, is,  that  what  is  needed  is  not  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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A  Human  Appraisal 


THE  American  public  school  is  here 
visioned  as  a  distinctive  heritage 
and    possession     of    our    whole 
people.  Their  recognition  of  edu- 
cation   as    their    children's    right, 
and  not  a  gratuity,  due  alike  to  each 
child  and  to  the  development  of  our  self- 
governing    democracy,    constitutes   its   claim 
to  distinction.  The  precedent  and  policy  of  the 
states  in  offering  free  schooling  warrant  appraisal 
not  only  as  a  pedagogical  asset  but  also  as  an  evaluation 
of  the  local  school  as  essential  to  the  social  democratic  ideals 
and  developments  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  retrospect  are  to  be  seen  the 
Forefathers  taking  possession  of  their  foothold  on  the  new 
continent  with  their  town  meeting,  supported  on  either  side 
by  their  school  and  church.  The  pioneering  frontier  folk 
follow,  clustering  their  cabins  around  their  little  red  school- 
house,  and  the  settlers  of  the  soil  centering  their  hamlets, 
villages  and  towns  at  their  district  school. 

No  waymark  of  the  people's  progress  in  founding  their 
commonwealths  was  more  potential  than  the  march  of  the 
free  school  in  advance.  It  followed  the  pioneer  family  in  its 
covered  wagon  and  the  preacher  in  his  saddle.  It  led  the  way 
for  the  courthouse  and  the  church  to  their  locations.  It 
sprang  up  from  the  prairie,  in  the  mountain  valleys,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  along  every  trail  and  highway  of  the 
westward  march  of  the  people. 

Their  schools  steadily  advanced  from  one  room  to  the 
many  required  for  the  elementary  grades,  and  to  the  rapid 
development  of  highschools,  junior  colleges  and  state  uni- 
versities, supplemented  by  other  land-grant  colleges.  These 
far-flung  school  roofs  spread  wider  above  those  of  the  best 
dwellings,  marts  of  trade,  courthouses,  city  halls  and 
churches.  This  is  not  glamor  reflected  from  the  far  retrospect. 
It  appeals  to  such  an  economist  as  Stuart  Chase  to  warrant 
his  present  appraisal: 

We  can  point  with  considerable  pride  to  our  educational  plant. 
It  was  built  primarily  for  serviceability.  A  school  building  domi- 
nates an  American  community.  It  is  unquestionably  the  soundest 
single  body  of  buildings  in  the  Republic. 

All  this  marvelous  development  came  in  response  not  only 
to  the  bidding  of  advancing  educational  standards  and 
ideals,  but  to  the  demands  of  the  increasingly  complex  life 
of  our  people.  Our  heterogeneous  population  appealed  for 


BY  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


A  philosopher,  writing  in  Survey  Graphic  for  August  1933, 
held  that  our  far-flung  system  of  public  education  had  made  us 
literate  but  had  failed  to  educate  us.  To  complete  its  task  it 
must  depend  largely  on  those  "frills"  which  have  been  cut  to 
the  bone  everywhere  and  thrown  to  the  wolves  of  economy  in 
Chicago.  Professor  Taylor  tells  the  story  of  the  wrecking  of 
the  Chicago  schools  which  epitomizes  a  nation-wide  situation 
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the     activities     beyond 
the    Three    R's    for     which 
Chicago   schools   had   been    fa- 
mous. At  that  very  time  they  were 
being  discarded  as  "fads  and  frills."  The 
pictures  on  this  and  the  following  pages 
are  selected  from  the  Chicago  school  exhibit 


the  assimilation  of  the  foreign-born  with  the  body 
politic,  and  for  raising  loyalty  to  the  whole  common- 
wealth above  the  divisive  tendencies  toward  class  con- 
flicts in  industry,  sectional  interest  among  a  widely  scattered 
people,  and  partisanship  that  subordinates  patriotism.  The 
popular  support  of  the  nation's  free-school  policy,  for  which 
the  people  tax  themselves  heavily,  overcame  challenging 
opposition  until  the  states  levied  a  school  tax  on  every 
community.  The  elementary  teaching  gradually  expanded 
beyond  the  "three  R's."  The  urge  to  equip  life  for  intelligent 
citizenship  transcended  the  pride  to  keep  pace  with  stand- 
ards of  progressive  education.  This  instinctively  human  mass- 
movement  highly  credits  the  American  people  with  the 
devotion  to  democratic  social  justice,  which  has  done  its 
great  part  towards  humanizing  our  industrial  civilization. 

Rise  of  Reaction 

IN  reckoning  with  reactionary  attitudes  taken  toward  all 
this  development,  which  recently  have  gone  to  extremes 
that  threaten  to  wreck  the  public-school  system,  politically 
constituted  school  boards  must  be  held  primarily 
to  account.  Letting  large  contracts  for  school 
buildings,  often  at  extravagant  cost,  led  un- 
faithful school  trustees  to  seek  compensation  for 
the  lack  of  salaries  by  sharing  profits  with  the 
contractors  and  by  gaining  political  patronage 
in  appointments  for  operating  employment. 
Thereby  business  expenditures  disproportion- 
ately grew  at  the  expense  of  the  educational 
funds.  And  thus  criticism  challenged  an  admin- 
istration of  public  education  which  sacrificed 
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schooling  itself  to  the  schoolhouses  in  which  so  much  justi- 
fiable pride  had  hitherto  been  taken. 

Excessive  taxation  for  all  local  governments,  and  the  pro- 
longed depression  of  both  trade  and  spirit,  account  for  the 
organized  demand  of  taxpayers  for  retrenchments  that  most 
quickly  and  largely  might  afford  them  relief.  But  why,  as  in 
Chicago,  schools  are  earlier  and  harder  hit  than  other  public 
bodies  by  these  rapidly  enforced  reductions  may  partly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  teachers  are  less  aggressively 
organized  than  other  public  employes  and  that  politically 
constituted  boards  of  education  can  with  less  political  risk 
safely  cater  to  the  demand  of  certain  financial  interests  to 
reduce  school  expenditures  and  taxation  therefor. 

In  citing  Chicago's  school  situation  as  an  extreme  toward 
which  widely  prevailing  reactionary  attitudes  tend,  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  the  peculiar  financial  plight  of  the  city, 
partly  accounting  for  the  extreme  to  which  the  present  school 
board  has  gone.  An  act'  of  the  state  legislature  for  the  re- 
assessment of  taxes  having  been  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  state  supreme  court,  suspended  the  levying  and  col- 
lection of  taxes  for  three  years  past.  Meanwhile  the  depres- 
sion left  a  large  proportion  of  real-estate  owners  unable  to 
pay  the  accumulated  taxes  when  reassessed.  This  left  the 
schools,  and  other  local  governments,  mostly  dependent 
upon  revenue  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds  and  tax-anticipa- 
tion warrants,  having  first  claim  upon  the  delinquent  pay- 
ment of  taxes  as  they  came  to  be  paid.  But  the  purchase  of 
these  interest-bearing  warrants  by  the  banks  and  corpora- 
tions, and  the  acceptance  of  them  for  service  rendered  by 
teachers  and  others,  were  retarded  and  at  times  ceased,  be- 
cause they  could  riot  be  disposed  of  except  at  heavy  dis- 
count. This  partially  ac- 
counts for  the  failure  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
other  employes  who  have 
suffered  great  loss  and  de- 
privation without  any  pay 
for  a  year  at  a  time  for  the 
service  they  loyally  rendered 
in  carrying  on  the  schools 
almost  entirely  at  their  own 
expense.  What  other  public 
servants  have  been  left  in 
any  such  tragic  plight? 


Public    schoolhouses 
in  1833  and  in  1933 


Single-track  minds 
were  sought  in  the  small 
merchant  class  to  find 
school  trustees  capable 
only  of  obeying  the  man- 
date to  balance  the  bud- 
get, without  qualifications 
to  judge  of  educational 
values. 

And  only  one  of  the 
eleven  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  is 
known  to  have  had  ca- 
pacity or  experience  to  do  so — Helen  L.  Hefferan,  a  holdover 
appointed  several  years  ago  under  a  better  city  administra- 
tion. Other  holdovers  survive  the  grotesque  misrule  of 
Chicago's  worst  mayor,  William  Hale  Thompson.  The  five 
trustees  appointed  by  the  new  mayor  are  not  known  to  be 
representative  of  our  educated  or  public-spirited  citizenship. 
They  appear  to  have  been  appointed  under  the  sole  mandate 
to  balance  the  budget  at  once  at  whatever  cost  to  the  cur- 
riculum. The  present  mayor  also  was  appointed  by  the 
City  Council  at  the  mandate  of  the  dominant  party  boss  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mayor  Cermak,  who  was  killed  by 
the  assassin's  bullet  aimed  at  President  Roosevelt. 

A~<T  economy  committee  forthwith  proceeded  to  balance 
the  budget  upon  which  depend  the  vital  interests  of 
nearly  fourteen  thousand  teachers  and  half  a  million  children 
and  youth  of  Chicago's  3,376,438  people.  Two  of  this  budget 
committee  had  been  trustees  only  five  days  and  the  three 
others  not  more  than  six  months,  but  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  cut  down  and  off  educational  functions  that  had  been 
built  up  through  more  than  half  a  century.  This  they  did  in 
secret  session  and  presented  their  report  to  the  board  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  At  a  single 
short  session  it  was  adopted  without  discussion  or  any  public 
hearing,  denying  Mrs.  Hefferan's  plea  for  time  to  read  it. 
But  the  question  was  called  and  the  vote  was  taken,  she  alone 
voting  against  it. 

Not  far  in  the  background  of  all  this  stood  a  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  the  reduction  of  public  government  expenditures, 
whose  thirty  or  more  influential  members,  instead  of  taking 
their  great  opportunity  to  help  make  real  economies  without 
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ciers  would  refuse  to  buy  bonds  and  tax-anticipation  war- 
rants, upon  which  the  schools  depended  for  maintenance. 

The  precipitate  action 
so  drastically  reducing  the 
budget  as  seriously  to 
curtail  the  total  curricu- 
lum and  reorganize  the 
educational  administra- 
tion, astounded  the  whole 
city.  Protests  promptly 
and  continuously  fol- 
lowed. Most  impressive  of 
them  all  was  the  response 
of  over  twenty-four  thou- 
sand citizens  to  the  call  to 
"Save  Our  Schools." 
They  filled  the  city's  great 
stadium  for  over  four 
hours.  Thrilling  was  the 
ovation  greeting  the  only 
woman  member  of  the 

board,  as  she  defended  the  schools  and  their  teachers  against 
her  colleagues'  disregard  for  both.  Dramatic  was  the  unan- 
nounced appearance  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  Wil- 
liam J.  Bogan,  to  plead  for  reductions  that  would  leave  the 
curriculum  intact.  Despite  his  extremely  difficult  position 
he  has  continued  to  plead  publicly  for  "sanity  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  free  public-school  expenditures"  thus  doing  all  he 
could  except  to  resign  which  would  have  left  the  schooling 
without  its  only  official  interpreter  and  defender  who  has  a 
right  to  be  heard  by  the  board.  Impassioned  also  were  the 
demands  for  the  revision  of  the  budget  and  the  restoration  of 
the  curriculum  by  Rabbi  Solomon  Goldman  and  Prof.  John 
A.  Lapp,  former  president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work.  Most  significant  of  all  was  the  outspoken  ad- 
dress by  Dean  Charles  H.  Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago's 
School  of  Education,  challenging  both  the  deficit  alleged 
by  the  budget  and  the  necessity  of  any  such  curtailment  of 
the  curriculum  as  was  made  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  Notable  is  the  fact  that  three  of 
these  foremost  defenders  of  the  school— Mrs.  Hefferan, 
Superintendent  Bogan  and  Professor  Lapp — are  Roman 
Catholics,  happily  relieving  the  situation  from  sectarian  strife. 
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Out  of  this  great  rally  came  the  Save  Our  Schools  Com- 
mittee of  teachers,  parents  and  other  citizens,  which  through 
the  press  and  neighborhood  rallies,  is  carrying  on  the  cam- 
paign for  the  revision  of  the  budget  and  the  restoration  of  the 
curriculum,  which  have  already  been  demanded  by  over 
three  hundred  thousand  petitioners.  Teachers'  associations 
also  have  offered  at  their  own  expense,  while  contributing 
their  services  without  pay,  an  audit  by  an  outstanding 
•  firm  of  accountants  to  determine  the  amount,  if  any,  of  the 
deficit  not  provided  for  by  legislative  relief. 

But  the  only  response  from  the  trustees,  secure  in  their 
six-year  terms,  is  that  they  accept  full  responsibility  for  the 
budget  and  its  consequences,  and  that  they  had  given 
proper  weight  to  the  opinion  of  educators  in  and  out  of  the 
school's  own  organization.  The  mayor's  only  response  was 
that  he  had  full  confidence  in  the  board  and  had  no  official 
function  to  take  part  in  its  proceedings.  Later,  however,  the 
board  issued  a  pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages  entitled  Our  Public 
Schools  Must  Not  Close,  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
and  delivered  at  school  to  every  pupil.  It  closed  with  the 
claims  that  "the  schools  will  be  kept  open,  their  housing  con- 
ditions will  be  greatly  improved,  a  sound  educational  pro- 
gram will  be  retained,  educational  opportunity  will  be 
equalized  and  made  more  democratic,  substantial  progress 

will  be  made  toward  the 
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restoration  of  credit  and 
taxes  will  be  reduced." 
But  they  did  not  explain 
why  deficits  of  many  years 
should  be  met  in  any  sin- 
gle year;  why  summary 
changes  in  the  curriculum 
were  made  at  the  irre- 
trievable loss  of  many 
school  children,  whose  op- 
portunity is  now  or  never; 
why  most  economies  were 
made  at  the  expense  of 
teachers  by  shortening 
their  year  and  cutting 
their  salaries,  —  teachers 
who  for  two  years  or  more 
had  loyally  carried  on  the 

schools  without  being  paid  for  nine  months  at  a  time,  over 

$23  million  being 

due  them  last 

July.  Nor  did  they 

state  why  they  ig- 

nored the  recom- 

mendations of  the 

Survey  of  the 

Schools    of    Chi- 

cago submitted  to 

the  Board  in  1933 

by  Prof.  S.  Strayer 

or  why  they  refuse 

to  name  the  "dis- 

tinguished   educa- 

tors" whose  advice 

to  the  contrary 

they  followed. 
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Unbalancing  Schools  and  Scholars 

THESE  claims  for  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  this 
business  balancing  are  open  to  the  appraisal  of  educators 
and  the  parents  of  schoolchildren  everywhere.  The  conclu- 
sion reached,  without  dissent  publicly  registered,  by  presi- 
dents of  universities,  deans  of  departments  of  education  and 
other  experts,  by  social  economists  and  social  workers  close 
to  the  hardest  stricken  school  districts,  as  well  as  by  all 
the  schoolteachers,  is  that  this  sort  of  budget-balancing 
unbalances  the  schooling  and  the  scholars'  equipment  for 
today's  life. 

How  glaringly  the  reactionary  budgeting  reduces  the 
schools  below  the  demands  of  the  times  is  dramatically 
shown  by  contrasting  the  reductions  of  their  curriculum  with 
the  exhibits  glorifying  their  progress  which  were  installed 
by  schoolmen  themselves  at  Chicago's  Century  of  Progress. 
To  display  this  contrast  the  pictures  used  in  this  article  have 
been  selected  from  many  others  to  show  that  what  were 
exhibited  as  outstanding  waymarks  of  progress  have  been 
cut  down  or  off  as  "extra-curricula  embellishments,  dis- 
pensable as  fads  and  frills."  They  include  the  reduction  of 
kindergartens  by  excluding  children  four  to  five  years 
of  age  and  removing  half  of  the  kindergarten  teachers.  And 
at  the  other  end  of  the  curriculum  junior  highschools  and 
the  Crane  College  were  discarded,  turning  two  thirds  of  the 
students  in  the  former  back  to  the  elementary  schools  and  all 
the  thirty-five  hundred  college  students  out  on  the  street, 
with  no  opportunity  to  continue  their  courses  and  no  em- 
ployment open  to  them. 

And  these  are  "fads  and  frills"  never  so  needed  as  now. 
From  the  elementary  schools  all  manual  training  and  house- 
hold arts  courses  are  taken,  although  retained  in  highschools, 
and  their  expensive  equipment  torn  out  to  make  space  for 
classrooms  not  well  located.  The  parental  school  for  truants 
needing  custodial  care  was  hastily  ordered  to  be  closed,  but 
was  as  hastily  reinstated  when  it  was  shown  that  its  inmates 
would  have  no  other  restraint  from  running  into  further 
delinquency.  At  the  same  time  the  special  schools  for  boys  of 
special  needs  were  deprived  of  their  specialized  principals 
and  staffs  until  these  business  trustees  were  made  aware  that 
truants  from  other  schools  were  reclaimed  to  regular  atten- 
dance at  these  schools  at  a  per  capita  annual  cost  of  $125, 
while  it  costs  over  $400  for  each  inmate's  care  at  the  parental 
school.  Ignorance  of  the  indispensable  service  of  trained 
visiting  teachers  and  of  specially  qualified  vocational- 
guidance  counselors  caused  the  elimination  of  these  services, 
never  more  needed  than  now. 

But  even  more  stupid  and  wasteful  is  the  order  to  re- 
quire each  elementary  school  principal  to  supervise  two 
schools,  thus  depriving  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the 
needed  guidance  which  a  principal  is  supposed  to  be  quali- 
fied and  paid  to  give.  Again  economy  is  claimed  for  dis- 
charging or  demoting  half  of  the  school  principals  at  this 
cost  to  the  schools.  Yet  the  janitor  in  some  schools  had  long 
since  been  paid  wages  higher  than  the  principal's  salary! 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  distinguished  educators  "both  in 
and  out  of  the  system"  who  are  alleged  to  have  advised 
these  changes  are  still  unnamed  by  the  board  despite  con- 
tinuous challenges  to  make  them  known. 

The  Country-wide  Crisis 

THE  country-wide  reaction  towards  school  expenditures 
is  immediately  due  everywhere  to  the  pressure  for  the 
reduction  of  excessive  or  ill-adjusted  taxation.  But  spokesmen 


for  certain  largely  assessed  taxpayers  appear  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  depression  of  trade  and  spirit.  Some  of 
them  agitate  for  retrenchments  that  would  reduce  the  free 
public-school  system,  ultimately  if  not  now,  to  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  which  are  claimed  to  be  all  that  can  rightfully 
be  demanded  of  tax-paid  revenues. 

These  reactionary  tendencies  are  registered  in  facts  re- 
ported by  such  independent  surveys  of  the  situation  as  the 
US  Office  of  Education,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  local  citizens'  committees  for  the  reduction  of 
public  expenditure,  the  report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Schools 
of  Chicago,  directed  by  Prof.  George  S.  Strayer  of  Columbia 
University,  and  by  the  claims  of  such  a  protesting  local  group 
as  the  "Save  Our  Schools  Committee"  in  Chicago.  From 
their  voluminous  findings  and  figures  the  following  state- 
ments of  the  situation  are  warranted. 

All  admit,  none  deny,  but  some  ignore  the  great  increase 
in  the  demand  for  schooling.  Since  1 926  about  two  hundred 
thousand  more  pupils  were  enrolled  each  year  in  public 
schools,  and  the  1933  enrollment  increased  1  million  more 
than  was  registered  in  1 930.  The  US  Department  of  Com- 
merce reports  this  increase  during  the  past  decade  to  have 
been  greater  than  that  of  the  population  in  each  group  of 
ages,  notably  in  the  groups  aged  11  to  15  and  from  16 
beyond  20. 

THE  increase  of  300  percent  in  school  expenditures,  cited 
by  reactionary  spokesmen  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
increased  enrollments,  is  accounted  for  by  figures  of  eco- 
nomic statisticians  that  have  not  been  challenged.  They 
show  increases  of  one  third  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  in 
their  regularity  of  attendance  that  raise  schooldays  60  per- 
cent. Highschool  enrollments  within  sixteen  years  increased 
from  1,200,000  to  3,400,000,  or  261  percent  in  numbers  and 
340  percent  in  schooldays,  an  unprecedented  event  in  the 
whole  history  of  education.  Thus  27  percent  of  increased 
expenditures,  plus  48  percent  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
value  of  the  dollar  since  1914,  cover  75  percent  of  the  total, 
and  the  remaining  25  percent  of  increased  expenditures  are 
accounted  for  by  the  cost  of  equipment  and  service  required 
by  the  increased  demand.  Yet  over  9  million  pupils,  or  40 
percent  of  all  enrolled,  are  deprived  of  essential  schooling 
due  to  defective  taxation,  unjust  alike  to  taxpayers  and  the 
schools. 

Teachers'  salaries  meanwhile  average,  for  elementary  and 
rural  schools,  from  the  lowest  in  some  of  the  southwestern 
states  of  less  than  $621,  rising  to  $787  and  $1167  in  some 
eastern  and  western  states.  All  these  figures  are  those  of 
economic  accountants  employed  on  surveys  authorized  by 
acts  of  Congress,  and  completed  by  the  General  Education 
Board.  As  thus  registered  the  total  expenditures  for  public 
education  have  never  exceeded  4  percent  of  the  national 
income. 

The  reductions  in  school  expenditures  during  1930  and 
1932  lowered  the  total  to  less  than  that  expended  in  1926, 
and  the  cost  per  child  from  $90  in  1930  to  $74  in  1933. 
The  number  of  teachers  decreased  five  thousand  in  nine 
states,  while  two  hundred  thousand  are  estimated  now  to  be 
unemployed  throughout  the  land.  The  salaries  of  those  still 
serving  have  been  reduced  from  5  percent  to  40  percent  in 
1929  and  1930  with  further  cuts  since  made  and  more  to 
come,  although  many  millions  of  dollars  are  due  them  on 
arrears  of  payments.  In  one  hundred  city  school  systems  the 
schoolyear  has  been  reduced  twenty  or  more  days  and  in 
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rural  schools  thirty  or  more  days,  at  the  expense  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  US  Commissioner  George  F.  Zook  reports  2J^ 
million  children  have  had  their  schooling  cut  short. 
Schools  have  been  closed  not  only  in  four  thousand  rural 
communities  but  also  in  many  towns  of  several  well-to-do 
states  and  in  one  city  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

By  a  survey,  state  by  state,  conducted  by  the  research 
division  of  the  National  Education  Association  it  is  shown 
that  the  schools  have  suffered  less  in  states  where  the  stand- 
ards have  been  better  and  worse  in  states  where  they  have 
always  been  low  even  in  good  times.  That  New  York  state 
schools,  although  somewhat  impaired  by  retrenchments, 
have  suffered  least  is  due  to  the  maintenance  of  a  state 
equalization  schoolfund  that  can  be  apportioned  so  as  to 
offset  local  differences  in  ability  to  support  their  schools.  It 
is  even  now  proposed  to  increase  this  fund  by  SI 6  million. 
Our  public  schools  need  nothing  more  than  to  develop  the 
distributive  fund  of  the  state  department  of  education. 

A  National  Conference  on  the  Crisis 

THIS  acute  situation  was  clearly  foreseen  by  President 
Hoover  to  be  a  national  crisis  in  education.  To  face  it  he 
convened  in  Washington  January  5,  1933,  the  Citizens' 
Conference  on  the  Crisis  in  Education.  In  opening  it  he  said: 
"Our  nation  faces  the  acute  responsibility  of  providing  a 
right  of  way  for  the  American  child.  In  spite  of  economic, 
social  and  governmental  difficulties,  our  future  citizenry 
must  be  built  up  now."  This  eminently  representative  con- 


ference recognized  education  to  be  "a  fundamental  obliga- 
tion of  public  policy,  related  inseparably  to  long-term  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  to  governmental  administration 
responsible  for  the  general  welfare."  Its  declaration  of  policy 
embodied  fundamental  and  far-reaching  principles  which 
are  recommended  to  federal,  state  and  local  legislators  and 
schoolboards,  in  order  to  safeguard  education  from  injurious 
curtailments,  with  no  damage  to  the  child. 

QEVERAL  weeks  prior  to  the  adoption  of  these  recom- 
O  mendations,  a  tentative  agenda  was  submitted  to  its 
prospective  participants.  It  contained  twenty  suggestions  of 
"possible  fields  of  economy  in  school  retrenchments,"  some 
of  which  were  very  reactionary.  To  wit: 

Shorten  schoolday  one  hour  and  schoolyear  not  to  exceed  12 
percent,  increase  size  of  classes  and  teachers'  hours,  reduce  teach- 
ers' salaries  not  to  exceed  10  percent  and  suspend  automatic 
increases  of  salaries,  transfer  supervisors  to  classrooms  and  decen- 
tralize responsibility.  Reduce  elementary-school  curriculum  by 
consolidation  from  eight  to  seven  years  and  reduce  highschool 
curriculum  from  four  to  three  years,  impose  fee  on  highschool 
students  and  transfer  one  third  of  cost  of  all  instruction  above  high 
school  level  from  taxpayer  to  pupil,  discontinue  kindergarten  and 
evening  classes. 

Who  suggested  such  "economies"  for  the  agenda  has  not 
been  divulged,  but  they  were  included  in  the  questionnaire 
for  tentative  consideration  by  organizations  that  might 
participate  in  the  conference,  with  (Continued  on  page  93) 
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"Hanted" 


BACK   TO   THE    LAND 

ETCHINGS  BY  MARTIN  LEWIS 

Mr.  Lewis,  known  for  his  fine  etchings  of  city  streets  and  urban  people, 
has  gone  to  the  country  to  live  and  work.  Here  once  again  he  sees 
and  sets  down  the  lovely  moment  in  the  familiar  experience.  The  post- 
man's auto  plowing  through  the  snowy  road,  the  gaunt  specters  of  men 
as  they  pass  in  the  dark,  motorists  confused  by  night  and  snow, — these 
simple  themes  of  the  countryside  are,  the  artist  reminds  us,  beautiful. 


R.  F.  D. 


Which  Way? 


GILLETTE   COALS 

Social  Planning  in  the  American  Tradition 
BY  JOHN  W.  LYMAN 


A  FEW  miles  east  of  Gillette,  Wyo.,  at  the  western  edge 
of  the  Black  Hills  lies  an  immense  deposit  of  soft  coal. 
It  is  thick — 90  feet  where  the  present  surface  mine 
operates,  and  it  is  overburdened  with  only  20  to  30  feet  of 
earth.  Coal,  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities,  that  means 
the  cheapest  source  of  electricity  known  today. 

What  the  Gillette  coals  can  do  in  creating  an  autonomous 
economic  region  of  irrigated,  electric-powered  farms,  tin, 
silver  and  gold  mines,  lumber  mills  and  small  industries  has 
been  envisioned  by  a  group  of  leaders  in  this  sparsely  settled 
and  little  developed  area  of  varied  and  extensive  natural 
resources.  A  project  for  its  realization,  through  the  agency 
of  a  cooperative  and  non-profit  association  of  eighteen 
municipalities,  has  been  laid  before  President  Roosevelt's 
Emergency  Public  Works  Board. 

Vast  public  works  such  as  Boulder  Dam  and  Muscle 
Shoals  have  been  outlined,  pushed  persistently  by  social 
liberals  in  our  national  Congress  and  have  taken  physical 
form  with  some  relation  to  the  social  progress  of  the  sur- 
rounding areas.  But  these  projects  have  been  state  socialism, 
administered  from  a  national  capital  for  the  benefit  of  a 
population  that  had  not  seen  the  gleam,  nor  taken  an 
initiative. 

Now  a  people  comes  to  their  President  with  a  plan  for 
development  of  their  region  along  regional  lines,  their  eyes 
turned  to  the  coming  decade  when  regional  autonomy, 
decentralized  industry  and  supplementary  agriculture  will 
be  prominent  features  of  the  social  integration  which  must 
come  from  the  present  chaos.  Too  often  the  push  has  come 
downward  from  above.  America  is  groping  toward  a  more 
social  control  of  her  resources.  Will  she  adopt  the  heavy 
hand  of  state  socialism,  or  will  she  find  in  a  group  of  regional 
autonomies  a  path  to  the  cooperative  commonwealth?  A 
review  of  what  is  happening  in  the  Big  Horn  region  of  Wyo- 
ming and  the  Black  Hills  of  western  South  Dakota  may  help 
to  formulate  an  answer  for  questioning  America,  looking 
to  the  future. 

Black  Hills  residents  have  known  for  years  that  the  Home- 
stake  mine  of  Lead  supplements  its  electric  water-power  with 
coal  hauled  from  holdings  at  Gillette  and  converted  to 
electricity  at  their  steam  plant  in  Lead.  A  few  knew,  too, 
that  Homestake  directors  a  few  years  ago  turned  down  the 
proposal  to  place  electric  generators  at  the  mine  because  the 
project  would  not  pay  out  for  their  mine  in  a  period  of  ten 
years,  with  a  heavy  investment  already  made  in  hydro- 
electric plants.  But  it  is  not  until  recently  that  the  full  import 
of  this  vast  deposit  of  coal,  much  of  it  on  land  to  which  the 
U.  S.  government  retains  mineral  rights,  has  even  been 
borne  in  on  engineers.  The  blast  furnace  for  low-grade 
pulverized  coal,  for  the  Gillette  coal  is  only  an  ordinary 
grade  of  Wyoming  black  lignite,  and  the  perfection  of 
electric-power  transmission  methods  to  a  high  efficiency 
have  changed  the  whole  face  of  this  project. 

In  July  Mayor  J.  William  Smoots  of  Spearfish,  in  the  Black 
Hills  100  miles  east  of  Gillette,  sent  an  urgent  invitation  to 
the  mayors  of  towns  within  a  100  mile  radius  of  the  Gillette 
coal  deposits  to  consider  the  matter  of  a  Co-operative  Non- 


Profit  Power  Association  of  the  Black  Hills  region.  The 
mayors  came  and  they  brought  influential  friends  from  their 
neighborhoods.  Careful  estimates  in  hand  at  that  time  indi- 
cated that  power  could  be  generated  at  a  cost  of  four  tenths 
cent  per  kilowatt  hour  at  the  Gillette  mine  and  could  be 
delivered  to  the  city  limits  at  the  maximum  distance  in  the 
region  for  1  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  a  figure  unbelievable 
to  a  region  paying  from  6  to  13  and  15  cents  for  electricity 
in  retail  quantities. 

But  the  chief  enthusiasm  of  this  original  meeting  was 
furnished  by  the  public  statements  of  President  Roosevelt 
that  industry  in  small  communities  should  be  furnished  with 
power  at  cost  and  comparable  with  that  in  large  cities,  so 
that  decentralization  may  proceed  normally.  The  Presi- 
dent's further  statements  that  agriculture  should  be  furnished 
with  cheap  power  that  industry  may  be  stabilized  by  a  pros- 
perous basic  wealth-producing  population,  lent  impetus  to 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Smoots  that  a  corporation  be  formed 
to  this  end. 

A  temporary  organization  was  effected  along  the  lines 
which  will  be  adopted  by  the  managing  corporation  if  fed- 
eral finances  are  secured  under  the  public-works  administra- 
tion. Each  incorporated  city  within  the  region  has  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  governing  board,  each  with  an  equal  vote  in 
determining  the  affairs  of  the  association,  and  in  selecting 
an  executive  board  of  five  members. 

THE  plan  does  not  propose  to  set  up  competition  with 
existing  power-service  companies.  Operating  public- 
service  company  rates  are  uniformly  so  high  that  power 
users  prefer  to  set  up  their  own  production  privately.  The 
association  would  offer  these  companies  power  at  cost,  or 
the  municipalities  themselves,  if  they  wished  to  enter  the 
field  of  distribution  of  cheap  power.  Small  flour  grinding 
mills,  ore  crushing  operations,  lumber  mills,  furnished  power 
as  cheaply  as  the  Gillette  association  can  produce  it,  could 
enter  a  field  where  power  costs  are  now  prohibitive. 

But  the  vision  of  the  association  of  the  Black  Hills  mayors 
carries  greater  social  import  than  the  stimulus  of  small  in- 
dustries. Flowing  out  from  the  Black  Hills  area,  frequently 
spoken  of  as  "the  richest  100  miles  square  on  earth,"  are  a 
couple  of  dozen  fertile  valleys.  The  profitable  farming  area 
in  these  valleys  could  easily  be  trebled  and  quadrupled 
through  the  use  of  small  irrigation  projects.  A  fifty-dollar 
pump,  powered  by  cheap  electricity,  would  make  a  farmer 
a  quarter  or  half  mile  back  from  the  fast  flowing  stream, 
independent  of  the  low  average  rainfall  of  the  area. 

Under  a  supplementary  and  independent  plan  an  asso- 
ciation of  farmers  would  buy  the  cheap  power  and  light 
from  the  mother  corporation.  The  drafters  of  the  plan  en- 
vision a  separate  home-improvement  loan  fund  enabling 
hundreds  of  farmers  to  bring  the  modern  conveniences  of 
the  city  to  their  country  homes.  And  heaven  knows  they 
deserve  and  need  such  modern  conveniences  as  electric 
lights,  hot  water  in  abundance  and  on  tap,  electric  heating 
and  cooling  furnaces,  and  small  power  grist  mills. 

Centralized  industry  has  made  a  waif  of  the  man  over 
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fifty.  His  plight  is  that  of  sad  and  wasting  dependence.  But 
once  give  a  rural  population  access  to  small  industries, 
mining  operations,  lumbering,  and  the  accessory  transporta- 
tion and  communications  springing  up,  and  a  complete  and 
useful  life  cycle  is  outlined  for  men.  The  youth  of  the  farm 
home  go  to  the  mills.  Under  the  five-day  week  much  of  their 
time  may  be  devoted  to  crop-raising  activities.  The  older 
men  find  their  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  management  of 
the  farmstead.  Each  activity  supplements  the  other  and  a 
decent  standard  of  American  living  is  maintained  through 
the  cooperation  of  industry  and  agriculture  in  the  use  of 
men's  lives. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  lately  about  the  region. 
State  lines  are  losing  their  old  significance.  Social  and  eco- 
nomic life  are  finding  natural  areas  of  common  interest. 
The  form  of  organization  outlined  for  the  Gillette  Coals 
project  points  toward  a  method  of  autonomy  for  these 
regions  which  are  just  beginning  to  feel  their  community. 
A  group  of  leaders  in  the  region  form  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion for  regional  development.  Acting  through  a  small 
executive  group,  chosen  by  the  elected  representatives  of 
each  of  the  municipalities  in  the  region,  their  authority  goes 
much  farther  than  that  of  an  association  of  chambers  of 
commerce.  They  are  a  new  form  of  economic  government, 
supplanting  and  overriding  the  unwieldy  and  interlocked 
municipal,  county  and  state  governments.  They  are  as  free 
and  effective  in  plan  and  organization  as  the  private  corpora- 
tion, but  with  this  chief  difference:  they  are  social  in  aim. 

Regional  development  was  not  a  new  idea  in  Washington. 
But  some  difficulty  was  encountered  with  the  plan  when  it 
was  placed  before  the  state  public-works  boards  of  Wyoming 
and  South  Dakota.  They  could  not  envision  a  legal  set-up 
for  an  inter-state  plan.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  newly  created  Na- 
tional Planning  Board,  however,  is  thinking  in  broader 
terms.  Its  members  immediately  saw  in  the  Black  Hills 
Power  Association's  plan  an  ideal  unit  for  decentralization. 

The  comment  of  the  director  of  the  National  Planning 
Board,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  is  significant  of  the  attitude  this 


body  takes:  "Ask  your  cities  if  they  will  provide  me  with 
a  resume  of  the  regional  economic  activities  and  also,  of 
more  importance,  of  the  recreational  facilities.  I  think  your 
spirit  of  self-help  instead  of  asking  the  government  to  do  the 
job  is  a  splendid  thing.  Your  plan  lends  itself  admirably  to 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Planning  Board." 

The  problem  of  a  legal  set-up  was  one  of  the  first  to  receive 
consideration  at  Washington  when  the  association's  repre- 
sentative went  there  to  work  over  the  preliminary  applica- 
tion for  public-works  funds.  Mr.  Hunt,  head  of  the  legal 
department  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Board  to  the  PWA 
said:  "We  have  not  had  this  kind  of  a  plan  before  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  eligible  under  the  act."  He  advised  the  early 
enactment  by  the  state  legislatures  of  Wyoming  and  South 
Dakota  of  a  public  authority  similar  to  the  Port  Authority 
of  New  York.  When  told  of  the  proposal  Mr.  Dickinson  and 
Mr.  Roper,  members  of  the  Public  Works  board,  concurred, 
while  Mr.  Eliot  regards  this  measure  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  carrying  out  the  project. 

Other  Washington  Public  Works  officials  who  have  gone 
over  the  plan  lend  most  encouraging  comment  to  its  for- 
warding. Colonel  Waite,  Secretary  Ickes'  chief  deputy,  says: 
"Your  set-up  is  what  we  want;  it  covers  the  region  instead 
of  just  the  city  and  can  be  coordinated  with  other  public 
works."  Dr.  Frederic  G.  Cottrell,  chief  technical  adviser 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  says:  "You  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  set  up  the  corporation  without 
obligating  yourselves  to  politicians  or  to  political  bodies. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  Black  Hills  region  and  agree  that  no 
better  unit  of  decentralization  exists  in  the  country."  Secre- 
tary Ickes'  comment  on  the  plan  is  characteristic:  "Do  not 
delay  the  matter." 

What  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  experiment  in  social 
planning  lies  veiled  in  the  unrealized  New  Deal.  But  it  is 
a  coherent  plan,  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  the  present 
social  crisis,  and  it  carries  over  with  it  the  valued  American 
tradition  of  initiative  and  democracy,  devoted  to  the  new 
end  of  social  control. 


This  open-cut  mine,  easy  to  work,  makes  for  cheap  coal  and  cheap  power 


Disraeli,  New  York 


"They  say  everything's  too  cheap  and  they're  goin'  to  raise  prices.  And  they  say  the  farmers  and  the 
factories  can't  put  out  as  much  as  they've  been  doin',  because  you  and  me  aint  got  money  to  buy  with. 
Now,  Mrs.  Hennessey,  where's  the  money  we  aint  got,  comin'  from  to  pay  more  with,  I'm  askin'  you?" 


CONSUMERS    FEEL    THEIR    MUSCLE 

IMPLEMENTING    THE    CONSUMER 


BY  CAROLINE  F.  WARE 


A1UYER  can  beware  only  if  he  has  some  independent 
check  on  what  the  seller  tells  him.  It  is  all  right  for  a 
horse-trader  to  gloss  over  a  horse's  age  when  the 
horse  stands  there  for  any  buyer  to  inspect  his  teeth.  But  the 
consumer  cannot  look  at  the  teeth  of  a  package  of  breakfast 
food,  a  bottle  of  mouthwash,  a  can  of  peas,  or  the  multitude 
of  synthetic  materials  that  masquerade  under  misleading 
names.  If  the  modern  consumer  is  to  be  as  good  a  bargainer 
as  was  his  grandfather  among  his  cronies  at  the  village  store, 
he  must  be  told  what  he  is  buying,  for  in  most  cases  he  can- 
not find  out  for  himself,  while  the  seller  has  at  his  disposal 
the  scientific  means  for  knowing  more  about  what  he  sells 
than  was  the  case  with  respect  to  those  with  whom  his 
grandfather  dealt.  Without  accurate  information  supplied 
to  him  by  the  seller,  the  buyer  is  not  an  equal  party  to  the 
bargain,  but  is  almost  wholly  subject  to  the  terms  which  the 
seller  lays  down. 

The  method  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  that  em- 
ployed by  an  earlier  generation  to  gauge  quality,  is  to  per- 
form scientific  tests.  The  greatest  consumer  in  the  country, 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  is  not  an  unequal  party 
to  its  bargains  for  it  tests  what  it  is  buying.  For  every  order 
which  the  government  places,  specifications  as  to  quality  are 
drawn  and  the  order  is  tested  to  see  whether  these  specifica- 
tions have  been  met.  With  its  laboratory  facilities,  it  protects 
its  consumer  interest.  It  does  not,  for  instance,  accept  a  con- 
signment of  "part  wool"  blankets  where  the  specifications 
call  for  50  percent  wool  and  the  laboratory  tests  show  5 
percent.  In  1929  it  was  estimated  that  the  government  saved 
SI 00  million  a  year  by  using  specifications  and  tests  in  its 
purchases.  Other  large  buyers  who  can  afford  to  lay  down 
specifications  and  to  test  their  purchases  are  also  parties  to  a 
generally  equal  bargain.  By  setting  standards  for  the  desired 
quality,  testing  and  pooling  their  buying,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  estimated  in  1929  that  they  were  saving 
$100  for  each  hour  of  laboratory  work. 

The  private  consumer,  buying  many  things  in  small 
quantities,  cannot  maintain  the  technical  laboratory  equip- 
ment which  alone  can  determine  the  qualities  of  his  pur- 
chases. These  have  become  so  numerous,  so  complicated, 
containing  so  fre- 


quently synthetic  ma- 
terials, and  so  pack- 
aged for  selling  that 
the  chances  for  in- 
forming examination 
are  practically  nil. 
What  our  grand- 
mothers could  tell  by 
the  touch  of  their 
fingers,  only  the  test 
in  chemical  and  me- 
chanical laboratories 
can  now  ascertain.  An 
ordinary  consumer 
cannot  maintain  the 
apparatus  necessary 


Just  as  the  sword  and  buckler  30  into  the  discard  in  modern 
warfare,  so  old-time  rules  of  thumb  are  scant  protection  for 
individual  consumers  up  against  the  great  guns  of  organized 
production  in  a  Machine  Age.  Buying  standards  at  least  af- 
ford trench-lines,  and  as  this  number  of  Survey  Graphic  goes 
on  the  press  the  issue  is  joined  dramatically  in  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Bill,  in  the  master  canning  code  and  in  the  proj- 
ect put  forward  by  the  consumer  agencies  of  the  AAA  and 
NRA  to  set  up  a  Consumers'  Standards  Board.  With  adequate 
funds  for  basic  testing  it  could  push  out  salients  of  information 
and  footing  for  consumers  in  the  No  Man's  Land  of  the  market 
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to  determine  the  percentage  and  quality  of  wool  in  a  blanket 
or  a  suit.  Even  if  he  could,  he  would  have  to  have  other  ap- 
paratus to  determine  the  wearing  quality  of  shoe  leather  or 
socks,  the  combustion  properties  of  gasoline  and  so  on  in- 
definitely. Under  the  conditions  of  modern  industry,  the 
individual  small  consumer,  operating  under  the  old  principle 
of  "buyer  beware,"  cannot  protect  himself  from  being 
duped. 

To  restore  his  equality  of  bargaining  power,  the  consumer 
must  turn  from  self-dependence  to  a  demand  that  the  seller 
share  with  him  his  knowledge  of  the  product  offered  for  sale. 
It  is  not  the  technical  impossibility  of  knowing  quality  which 
keeps  the  consumer  in  ignorance.  The  producer  is  well  in- 
formed, but  he  does  not  pass  his  knowledge  on  to  the  buyer. 
The  US  Bureau  of  Standards  stated  in  1930  that  "in  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  producers  are  experts  in  their  own 
commodity  field,  but  seldom  is  the  consumer  given  the  full 
benefit  of  this  knowledge.  .  .  .  Under  present  conditions 
this  group  knowledge  is  suppressed  and  the  tendency  is  all 
too  frequent  to  give  the  buyer  merely  what  he  asks  for." 

THE  problem  thus  becomes  one  of  making  customary  the 
accurate  labeling  of  staple  products  according  to  such 
standards  and  grades  of  quality  as  may  be  suitable  to  the 
product  and  instructive  to  the  purchaser.  This  means  that 
the  producer's  technical  knowledge  must  be  translated  for 
the  consumer  into  classifications  of  quality  on  the  basis  of  the 
use  to  which  the  object  is  to  be  put. 

For  some  products,  especially  certain  foods,  standards  and 
grades  as  a  basis  for  quality  labeling  have  been  worked  out 
and  are  in  partial  use.  The  US  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  established  grades  for  eggs  which  enable  the  housewife  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  eggs  which  she  buys  will  be  firm, 
clear  and  well  formed.  If  she  asks  consistently  for  graded  eggs 
when  she  goes  marketing,  she  will  soon  find  her  grocer  carry- 
ing them.  The  careful  purchaser  can  also  buy  graded  meat 
and  be  sure  that  she  will  not  find  herself  serving  a  tough  and 
mysteriously  shaped  cut  when  she  has  paid  the  price  of  a 
tender  one.  Meat  grades  have  been  popular  with  both 
housewife  and  retail  butcher,  although  some  packers  have 

discouraged  retailers 
from  carrying  graded 
meat.  Pressure  from 
consumers  can  make 
the  use  of  graded 
meat  widespread.  The 
housewife  can  also 
buy  graded  butter 
and  know  how  much 
butter  fat  she  is  actu- 
ally paying  for,  al- 
though butter  grades 
are  somewhat  less  sat- 
isfactory since  differ- 
ent preservatives 
make  a  difference  in 
the  quality  of  butter. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  worked  out 
quality  grades  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are 
carried  by  some  companies  on  the  labels.  A  group  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  packers  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  another  in  Wisconsin  have  attempted  to  make  the  use 
of  government  grades  on  canned  goods  widespread.  In 
Canada  all  fruit  is  packed  according  to  five  grades.  Within 
each  grade  there  is  ample  variety  in  flavor,  but  the  firmness 
of  the  fruit,  amount  of  liquid  in  the  can  and  so  on  are  uni- 
form for  each  grade.  Actually  many  American  canned  goods 
are  packed  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
grades,  for  under  the  Federal  Warehousing  Act  loans  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  grade  of  stock.  But  out  of  some 
4500  brands  of  canned  corn  or  1000  brands  of  canned 
peaches  or  salmon,  a  mere  handful  have  the  grade  indicated 
on  their  labels.  It  is  still  possible,  however,  for  an  interested 
group  of  housewives  to  secure  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  grading  sheet,  to  grade  sample  cans  of  different 
brands  themselves,  and  then  to  inform  their  friends  as  to  the 
result  of  their  discoveries.  So  long  as  the  same  quality  is 
maintained  under  a  brand  name,  this  device  may  be  a  useful 
one  to  implement  groups  of  consumers. 

CONSUMER  pressure  has  been  exerted  to  make  the  use  of 
quality  grades  compulsory  in  the  master  canning  code 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  At  the 
date  of  writing,  the  code  had  not  gone  through  with  such  a 
provision  in  it,  certain  powerful  interests  having  fought  it 
because  their  brands,  sold  at  first-grade  prices,  are  actually 
second-grade  products. 

With  respect  to  foods,  much  more  has  been  done  in  work- 
ing out  standards  of  quality  than  with  respect  to  industrial 
products.  In  approximately  one  half  of  the  industries  pre- 
senting codes  under  the  NRA,  no  standard  basis  for  quality 
labeling  was  found  to  be  available.  Standards  for  the  goods 
which  consumers  buy  at  retail  are  as  scarce  as  the  proverbial 
hen's  teeth.  The  work  of  the  US  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
dealt  chiefly  with  articles  used  in  manufacture;  steel  beams, 
industrial  chemicals,  joints  for  brass  pipes  are  typical.  In  the 
cases  where  it  has  established  standards  for  consumer  goods, 
these  have  involved  chiefly  setting  uniform  sizes  for  such 
things  as  underwear,  men's  shirts  and  children's  blouses. 

Even  in  the  setting  up  of  these  standard  sizes,  consumer 
wants  have  not  always  been  well  considered,  for  the  stand- 
ards have  been  based  upon  common  trade  practices  rather 
than  upon  what  was  needed  by  consumers.  No  effort  has 
been  made  to  make  the  size  standards  for  one  article  corre- 
spond to  those  for  another.  The  same  child  may  go  to  school 
dressed  in  a  size  six  suit  of  underwear,  a  size  eight  dress  and  a 
size  ten  coat.  In  attempting  to  remedy  this  situation  and  to 
make  all  sizes  fit  the  same  child  there  are  two  possible  pro- 
cedures, one  on  the  basis  of  consumers'  needs,  the  other  on 
the  basis  of  industry's  habits.  Shall  the  standard  for  size  six  be 
based  upon  the  usual  size  for  a  child  of  six  or  on  the  size  most 
commonly  labeled  six  in  the  trade?  Shall  an  average  sized 
six-year-old  child  be  regularly  fitted  to  eight-year-old  gar- 
ments because  most  so-called  size  eights  on  the  market  at  the 
present  time  are  actually  designed  to  fit  a  six-year-old? 
Shall  the  size  of  baking  tins  be  limited  to  the  medium  (most 
frequently  purchased)  size  which  does  not  fill  the  ordinary 
oven  but  is  too  large  for  two  pans  to  go  in  at  the  same  time? 
Shall  silk  stockings  all  conform  to  the  30-inch-length  stand- 
ard set  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  or  shall  they  take  account 
of  the  needs  of  short  and  tall  women? 

Even  for  the  simplest  of  qualities,  size,  the  problem  of 


establishing  standards  which  serve  the  consumer,  upon 
which  informative  labels  can  be  based  is,  thus,  far  from  an 
easy  one.  When  it  comes  to  quality  grading,  the  complexities 
are  multiplied  many  times  over.  What  steps  are  necessary  to 
establish  such  grades? 

Take  children's  shoes  as  an  example  of  something  for  which 
a  basis  for  quality  labeling  could  well  be  developed.  First, 
it  must  be  established  what  qualities  the  consumer  wants 
children's  shoes  to  possess.  Perhaps  he  wants  to  know  how 
well  the  shoes  will  wear.  He  wants  all  parts  to  give  out  at 
once  so  that  he  will  not  find  himself  with  frayed  linings  in- 
side perfectly  good  uppers.  He  wants  the  shoes  to  be  pliable 
and  to  contain  no  ridges  to  injure  the  child's  feet.  After 
these  qualities  have  been  agreed  upon  as  desirable,  comes  the 
technical  job  of  determining  what  grade  of  materials  for 
soles,  uppers,  lining,  stitching  will  wear  the  longest,  the  next 
longest  and  the  shortest  time. 

On  the  basis  of  technical  testing,  the  specifications  can 
then  be  laid  down  for  shoes  of  grades  A,  B,  C.  They  can  be 
drawn  in  one  of  two  ways.  Shoes  A  may  be  guaranteed  to  be 
made  of  the  quality  of  leather,  stitching,  lining  called  for  in 
specifications  drawn  on  the  assumption  that  grade  A  shoes 
used  every  day  on  city  streets  will  last  for  one  year;  or  shoes 
A  may  be  directly  guaranteed  to  withstand  machine  tests 
which  would  be  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  daily  wear  on 
city  streets.  What  is  important  to  the  consumer  is  that  grade 
A  shoes  are  shoes  guaranteed  to  wear  at  least  such  a  length  of 
time.  Let  us  say  that  grade  B  will  wear  at  least  six  months 
and  grade  C  three  months.  Grade  A,  B,  and  C  shoes  can  be 
of  any  style  that  is  desired  since  style  cannot  be  graded. 

For  the  consumer  to  be  adequately  informed  as  to  what  he 
is  buying,  grades  must  have  sensible  and  self-explanatory 
names.  It  is  high  time  that  he  knew  when  he  bought  first- 
grade  products  whether  he  was  buying  top  grade  or  not. 
Without  a  sensible  name  for  grades,  labels  which  purport  to 
inform  the  consumer  may  only  mislead  him.  Mirrors,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  graded  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  most  consumers  may  easily  be  misled,  for 
the  highest  grade  of  mirror  is  not  grade  I  but  is  grade  AA. 
Below  grade  AA  is  grade  A  and  actually  the  third  grade  is 
called  grade  I.  Names  for  grades  of  canned  fruit  are  confus- 
ing to  the  uninitiated.  Although  "fancy",  "choice",  and 
"standard"  are  consistently  employed  to  designate  first, 
second  and  third  grades,  it  is  anybody's  guess  as  to  whether 
he  should  pay  more  for  "fancy"  or  "choice"  grades. 

/"LEARLY,  effective  implementing  of  the  consumer  by 
V.  developing  accurate  quality  labeling  involves  his  educa- 
tion to  know  and  recognize  the  qualities  he  wants.  High 
pressure  salesmanship  and  exaggerated  advertising  claims 
have  so  accustomed  the  consumer  to  being  told  that  every- 
thing is  of  the  best  that  he  has  lost  the  habit  as  well  as  the 
means  of  trying  to  discriminate.  In  a  recent  NRA  code  hear- 
ing in  Washington,  the  representative  of  an  industry  readily 
agreed  that  the  purchaser  should  not  be  fooled  into  buying 
the  quickly  rotting  fabrics  offered  by  many  manufacturers. 
But  when  the  consumer  representative  suggested  quality 
labeling  as  the  obvious  solution,  he  drew  back  indignantly. 

"Why,  that  is  preposterous!  You  cannot  expect  any 
producer  to  say  that  his  stuff  is  not  the  best." 

The  fault  lies  not  wholly  with  the  manufacturer,  but  in 
part  with  the  consumer  who  often  demands  the  "best"  no 
matter  what  the  price.  So  long  as  he  had  rather  be  told  that 
he  is  getting  the  best  and  then  be  fooled,  producers  will  con- 
tinue to  resist  any  labeling  which  tells  the  real  quality. 
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The  factor  of  which  the  con- 
sumer is  most  keenly  aware  is 
price.   He  wants  to  know  how 
much  he  should  pay  and  whether 
he  is  being  gouged.  But  he  can- 
not receive  an  adequate  answer 
to  his  queries  until  the  missing 
information     about     quality     is 
made  available.  No  one  can  tell 
whether  a  price  is  reasonable  if 
the  quality  to  which  the  price 
applies  is  not  known.  No  one  can 
tell  whether  prices  are  moving 
up  or  down  if  he  does  not  know 
whether     the     quality    remains 
constant.   It  has  not  taken  the 
repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  remind   the  consumer 
that    the    price    of 
whiskey   means 
nothing  without 
knowledge   of  how 
much   it   has   been 
cut.  Cheap  goods  in 
and    of   themselves 
are  neither  econom- 
ically sound  nor  un- 
sound. Similarly,  ex- 
pensive goods  derive 
their  economic  jus- 
tifi cation  from 
quality   in   relation 
to  price,  not  from 
price   alone.   With- 
out   the    means    of 
knowing  quality, 
the   consumer's 
knowledge  of  price 
must   be  a   very 
rough  tool. 

It  is  particularly 
rough  when  produc- 
ers deliberately  ob- 
scure the  quality  to 
which  price  applies 
in  order  to  confuse 
the  consumer  and 
to  prevent  his  mak- 
ing comparisons.  An  instructive  item  which  appeared  in  the 
Dry  Goods  Daily  News  Record  on  November  3,  1933,  re- 
lated that,  "Local  domestics  buyers  agree  that  on  certain 
types  of  branded  goods,  particularly  on  sheets,  and,  in  some 
instances,  towels,  they  are  beginning  to  meet  with  a  good 
deal  of  price  resistance.  The  difficulty  on  such  branded  lines, 
of  course,  is  that  customers  are  able  to  compare  the  prices 
easily."  To  get  around  this  situation  it  was  suggested  that  "it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  overcome  this  resistance  by  'switch- 
ing' lines,  so  that  customers  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  direct 
comparison.  ...  I  believe,"  suggested  one  retailer,  "that 
the  manufacturer  would  do  well  to  change  the  border,  or 
refinish  the  surface,  or  doll  up  the  towel  in  some  way,  so  that 
the  increase  will  not  be  so  obvious." 

In  the  absence  of  quality  labeling,  the  consumer  has  come 
to  depend  upon  price  as  virtually  his  only  guide  to  quality. 
Wherever  scientific  tests  have  been  made. to. determine  the 
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The  very  richness  of  the  Machine  Age  and  its 
multiplicity  of  goods  put  the  consumer  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  Quality  labeling  would 
help  him  get  what  he  thinks  he  is  getting 


reliability  of  price  as  an  indicator  of 
quality,  it  has  appeared  that  the  con- 
sumer who  relies  upon  price  puts  his 
faith  in  a  broken  reed.  In  tests  of  sheet- 
ing,   for   instance,    the   highest    priced 
article  has  proved  to  be  of  poorer  qual- 
ity than  what,  according  to  price,  was 
indicated   as   being  of  fourth  or  fifth 
grade.  In  short,  information  as  to  qual- 
ity is  the  first  and  indispensable  step  in 
any  effort  to  implement  the  consumer. 
The  problem  of  equipping  the  con- 
sumer to  know  the  quality  of  the  thing 
he  buys  is  thus  a  fourfold  one:  to  make 
general   labeling   on   the   basis   of  the 
satisfactory  grades  which  have  already  been  worked  out;  to 
develop  grades  for  the  many  staple  products  which  are  suit- 
able for  grading;  to  secure  the  widespread  use  of  such  grades; 
finally,  to  make  the  consumer  so  aware  of  what  he  pays  for 
his  gullibility  that  he  will  become  as  smart  a  consumer  as 
was  his  grandfather. 

Once  quality  standards  have  been  developed  for  industrial 
as  well  as  agricultural  products,  the  problem  of  securing 
their  general  use  by  industry  remains.  In  many  industries, 
the  best  element  is  determined  to  have  quality  labeling 
adopted  as  a  means  of  eliminating  the  cutthroat  competition 
of  misleading  quality  and  of  gaining  the  cooperation  of  the 
consumer.  A  number  of  industries  have  included  quality 
standards  in  their  proposed  codes  including  such  varied  in- 
dustries as  retail  lumber,  underwear  (standards  for  measure- 
ment only),  jewelry  and  window-shades.  But  the  principal 
demands  have  come  from  consumer  representatives. 
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Efforts  to  include  clauses  calling  for  quality  labeling  in 
both  NRA  and  AAA  codes  and  marketing  agreements  have 
been  consistently  made  by  consumer  representatives  in  both 
of  the  emergency  administrations.  The  availability  of  stand- 
ards already  developed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  fact  that  agricultural  marketing  agreements  have 
frequently  contained  provisions  for  price-fixing  which  could 
be  put  into  effect  only  for  graded  products,  have  made  the 
inclusion  of  standards  clauses  in  AAA  marketing  agree- 
ments fairly  general.  The  strength  of  these  clauses  has  varied 
and  in  some  cases  compulsory  labeling  has  been  made 
contingent  upon  its  inclusion  in  the  general  canning  code, 
not  yet  adopted. 

Efforts  of  consumer  representatives  to  secure  labeling 
requirements  in  NRA  codes  have  been  much  less  successful 
than  in  agricultural  marketing  agreements.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  fewer  available  standards,  and  in  the  second 
place  their  inclusion  has  been  more  strongly  opposed.  In 
some  cases  the  industry  has  flatly  refused  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  quality  labeling. 

IN  the  knitted  outerwear  code,  a  clause  calling  for  accurate 
labeling  was  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  the  consumer 
representative.  Hawkeyed,  the  representative  watched  the 
clause  through  successive  stages,  doing  battle  for  it  in  both 
private  and  public  hearings.  In  the  middle  of  the  process, 
half  of  the  clause  was  dropped.  In  the  next  to  last  stage,  the 
bulk  of  it  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  labeling  requirement 
which  applied  to  silk.  Since  the  majority  of  the  industry  uses 
wool  and  rayon,  it  looks  as  if  the  stronger  interests  in  the 
industry  had  made  sacrificial  victims  of  those  who  use 
silk.  Before  the  code  finally  went  to  the  President,  even  the 
part  which  applied  to  silk  had  been  removed.  In  the  dry- 
cleaning  code,  a  provision  that  standards  should  be  de- 
veloped was  included.  But  when  the  code  was  put  into  opera- 
tion, the  price-fixing  provision  was  carried  out  before  the 
standards  had  been  set  to  which  the  fixed  prices  were  to 
apply. 

Provision  of  standards  for  quality,  however,  is  patently 
indispensable  to  an  adequate  code  of  fair  competition,  for 
competition  in  quality  can  be  quite  as  unfair  as  the  price- 
cutting  and  wage-cutting  that  have  been  the  principal  tar- 
gets of  code  provisions.  Insofar  as  the  consumer  is  one  of  the 
parties  toward  whom  fairness  is  as  necessary  as  toward  labor 
and  business,  protection  against  unfair  competition  in 
quality  is  his  prime  requirement.  That  the  consumer  is  such 
a  party  has  been  assumed  in  the  creation  of  a  Consumers' 
Advisory  Board  under  NRA  corresponding  to  the  Labor  and 
Industrial  Advisory  Boards.  It  would  be  a  mockery  indeed 
if  a  great  national  effort  to  introduce  "fairness"  into  industry 
should  overlook  this  consumer  for  whom  the  whole  industrial 
process  is  presumably  operated.  In  recognition  of  the  ab- 
sence of  protection  against  unfair  quality  competition  in  the 
codes  as  hitherto  drawn,  General  Johnson  stated  to  the  press 
on  December  17,  "I  think  there  should  be  more  definite 
standards  set." 

The  consumer's  gain  is  industry's  gain  as  well.  The  saving 
possible  through  better  methods  of  distribution  has  been  long 
realized.  In  1922,  Herbert  Hoover,  then  secretary  of  com- 
merce, stated  in  his  annual  report,  "The  lack  of  ...  estab- 
lished grades  and  standards  of  quality  adds  very  largely  to 
the  cost  of  distribution  because  of  the  necessity  of  buying  and 
selling  upon  sample  or  otherwise,  and  because  of  the  risk  of 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  and  consequently  the  larger 
margins  of  trading."  By  lessening  the  "returned-goods  evil" 


as  well  as  by  eliminating  unfair  quality  competition,  reason- 
able business  as  well  as  the  consumer  has  everything  to  gain. 

BUT  the  tradition  of  producer-mindedness  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  consumer's  approach  involved  in  the  use  of 
quality  labeling.  The  necessity  for  consumer  pressure  to 
develop  standards  and  their  adoption  by  industry  has  be- 
come urgent  in  the  shift  toward  a  consumer  approach  to  the 
economic  process.  At  three  points  the  opportunity  for  pres- 
sure presents  itself,  in  respect  to  law,  the  inclusion  of  require- 
ments for  standards  in  codes  and  marketing  agreements,  and 
the  pressure  upon  retailers  by  direct  consumer  demand  in 
the  course  of  their  purchasing.  Where  health  is  menaced  or 
fraud  is  perpetrated,  both  federal  and  state  law  may  step  in, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  respect  to  food  and  drug  legislation. 
Some  states  have  passed  laws  calling  for  the  use  of  quality 
grades.  California  has  provided  grades  for  olives,  Texas  for 
citrus  fruits. 

Wherever  state  or  federal  legislation  is  proposed,  con- 
sumer pressure  for  the  passage  of  such  measures  can  con- 
tribute toward  their  passage.  In  respect  to  the  codes  and 
marketing  agreements  under  NRA  and  AAA,  the  efforts 
of  consumer  representatives  have  already  been  described. 
Any  move  by  organized  consumer  interests  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  official  consumer  representatives  will  con- 
tribute toward  industry's  adoption  of  labeling  according  to 
grade  and  standard  as  a  common  trade  practice.  Wherever 
grades  are  available  for  use  but  infrequently  employed,  the 
most  effective  way  to  get  them  into  use  is  likely  to  be  by 
way  of  the  direct  demand  by  purchasers  in  stores. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  few  standards  are  available  to 
form  the  basis  for  accurate  labeling  of  most  industrial  prod- 
ucts. In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  situation,  the  consumer 
agencies  of  the  AAA  and  the  NRA  have  recommended  the 
setting  up  of  a  Consumer  Standards  Board  to  enlarge  the 
area  where  standards  are  available,  to  gather  together  and 
formulate,  for  commodities  in  general  use,  the  qualities 
which  consumers  want,  e.g.,  wear,  pliability,  and  so  on  for 
children's  shoes;  elasticity,  wear  on  toe  and  heel  for  silk 
stockings;  mileage  performance  and  combustion  of  gasoline 
— to  secure  laboratory  tests  upon  the  basis  of  which  stand- 
ards can  be  drawn,  and  to  formulate  standards  either  in 
terms  of  specifications  or  performance.  If  there  is  sufficient 
pressure  so  that  the  board  is  set  up,  its  work,  necessarily  slow 
and  painstaking  because  of  its  technical  character,  will  lead 
importantly  toward  a  consumer-oriented  economy. 

If  we  are  content  to  make  things  just  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing them,  to  make  shoes  for  the  sake  of  shoes,  or  gasoline  for 
the  sake  of  gasoline,  we  need  not  be  unduly  concerned  with 
quality.  If  we  are  content  to  earn  simply  for  the  sake  of  earn- 
ing, with  no  regard  to  the  spending  of  our  earnings,  we  may 
think  we  can  be  relatively  indifferent  to  quality  standards. 
But  if  we  are  firm  in  our  insistence  that  the  only  purpose  of 
making  things  is  that  we  may  consume  them,  and  the  only 
use  of  our  earnings  is  that  we  may  spend  them  for  what  we 
want,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  knowledge  of 
quality  is  indispensable  to  us. 

We  have  often  been  told  that  we  have  moved  from  an 
economy  of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  plenty.  Our  grand- 
parents, confronted  with  scarcity,  learned  by  shrewd  knowl- 
edge and  ingenuity  to  make  the  most  of  the  few  things  that 
were  available.  In  the  face  of  abundance,  neither  our  pocket- 
books,  nor  our  concern  for  the  effective  operation  of  the 
economic  process,  nor  yet  our  self-respect  can  longer  permit 
us  the  cost  and  the  indignity  of  continued  ignorance. 
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It  is  for  the  consumer  the  whole  machine  is  run.  Yet  he  himself  has  no  accurate  yardstick  of  quality 
whether  he  buys  in  the  little  general  store  at  Clay  City  (above)  or  the  greatest  general  store  in  New 
York  City  (below).  Buyers  must  do  their  own  bewaring— combine  and  demand  quality  labeling 


Ewing  Galloway 


CONSUMERS'    INTEREST    IN    PRICE-FIXING 


BY  WALTON  H.  HAMILTON 


OF  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  codes  approved  by  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  up  to  December, 
ninety-eight  or  two  thirds  provided  for  some  form 
of  minimum  price  based  upon  cost;  thirteen  of  them  pro- 
vided for  some  degree  of  price-fixing  by  the  code  authority 
or  other  agency  or  the  code  itself.  The  issue  of  public  policy 
thus  raised  came  to  focus  when,  on  the  basis  of  schedules 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Coordination  and 
Planning  of  the  petroleum  industry,  the  secretary  of  the 
interior,  as  administrator  under  its  code,  officially  issued  an 
order  fixing  minimum  prices  effective  as  of  December  1. 
Thoroughly  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  the  move,  Secretary 
Ickes  made  provision  for  public  hearings  before  the  Pe- 
troleum Administrative  Board  and  invited  interested  parties 
to  appear. 

In  availing  itself  of  this  opportunity  and  submitting  a 
brief  sharply  challenging  the  specific  provisions  of  the  whole 
schedule,  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board  of  the  NRA  dis- 
cussed in  general  terms  the  issues  raised.  The  order  of  the 
administrator  set  out  to  fix  a  schedule  of  prices  under  which 
oil  products  are  to  be  bought  and  sold.  In  the  past  the 
prices  of  oil  have  been  fixed  in  the  market  by  all  the  forces 
converging  there;  by  the  practice  underlying  this  order 
they  are  set  by  an  administrative  body.  The  transfer  of  the 
control  of  price  from  the  market  to  a  board  marks  a  radical 
departure  in  the  manner  of  price  determination.  The  change 
in  the  way  of  making  prices  must  have  its  effect  upon  the 
prices  made;  and  through  the  prices  the  interests  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  industry — management,  investors,  laborers 
and  consumers — will  be  affected. 

If  the  innovation  affected  only  the  price  of  oil,  it  would  be 
important  to  the  consumer,  for  in  the  United  States  almost 
everyone  is  directly,  and  all  are  indirectly,  users  of  petroleum 
products.  But  the  act  of  fixing  the  prices  of  oil  is  an  incident 
in  the  administration  of  a  recovery  program.  For  that  reason, 
the  case  of  oil  cannot  be  passed  upon  in  isolation;  the  event 
must    be   judged    in 
terms  of  the  contri- 
bution which  it  makes 
and  the  hazards  which 
it  brings  to  the  larger 
venture  into  control. 
The    order    was,    at 
least  in  formal  terms, 
predicated  upon  the 
existence  of  an  emer- 
gency. But  the  condi- 
tions of  chaos  which 
made  some  such  ven- 
ture into  control  im- 
perative are  not  likely 
to     disappear.-     And 
the    situation    which 
has  prompted   price- 
fixing   in    the   petro- 
leum industry  invites 
price-fixing  in  others. 


While  on  the  one  hand  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board  of  the 
NRA  threw  into  the  hopper  of  the  new  year  its  proposal  for  a 
Consumers'  Standards  Board,  on  the  other  hand  it  broke  open 
the  issue  of  the  consumers'  stake  in  price-fixing.  Its  stop,  look, 
listen  memorandum,  prepared  by  Dexter  M.  Keezer  and  his 
staff  and  fortified  by  specifications,  statistics  and  graphs,  op- 
posed the  schedules  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
by  the  Planning  and  Coordination  Committee  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  heavily  weighted  as  they  are  by  producers,  and  was 
a  factor  in  deferring  action  into  February.  Its  general  present- 
ment, here  first  made  public,  is  the  work  of  Walton  Hamilton, 
professor  of  law  at  Yale  University,  who  served  as  a  leading  ex- 
pert of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board.  For  background,  see  Oil 
and  the  NRA  by  W.  O.  Thompson,  January  Survey  Graphic 
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The  substitution  of  a  board  for  the  market,  in  the  making 
of  prices,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  consumer. 
The  incidence  of  the  change  upon  the  interests  of  the  parties 
to  industry  requires  careful  analysis,  and  the  problems  which 
the  shift  in  control  raises  demand  clear-cut  statement.  It 
is  especially  necessary  carefully  to  consider  the  probable 
effects  of  the  change  in  public  policy  upon  the  general 
interests  of  the  consumer. 

THE  national  policy  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  It  has  general  approval, 
has  long  been  a  part  of  economic  common  sense,  lies  at  the 
basis  of  legislation,  and  has  the  sanction  of  judicial  accept- 
ance. In  its  terms  industries  fall  roughly  into  three  general 
classes:  state-directed,  competitive,  and  regulated.  Each  of 
these  possesses  its  distinctive  arrangements  for  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

Safeguards  Under  State  Direction 

THE  first  group  is  composed  of  industries  under  state 
direction.  Typical  illustrations  are  the  national  defense, 
the  building  of  roads,  the  maintenance  of  facilities  of  recrea- 
tion, and  the  provision  of  education.  Such  services  are 
regarded  as  of  such  importance  to  the  community  that  their 
maintenance  is  not  to  be  rested  upon  their  ability  to  pay 
their  own  way.  And  so  vital  are  they  regarded  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  that  the  price  of  the  good  or  the  service  is 
usually  fixed  without  relation  to  a  cost  of  production.  And 
in  some  instances,  as  with  schooling,  it  is  offered  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  can  meet  the  simple  conditions  imposed 
by  the  state. 

Safeguards  Under  Competition 

A  SECOND,  and  much  the  largest,  group  comprises  the 
"competitive"  industries.    Typical  examples  are   the 
growing   of  cotton,    the   manufacture   of   plows,    and   the 

retailing  of  groceries. 
Here,  in  accepted  pub- 
lic policy,  it  is  held 
that  the  interests  of 
all  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  best  served 
by  having  rivals  in 
the  trade  compete 
with  each  other.  In 
prevailing  opinion,  in 
legislation,  and  at  law 
the  objective  of  policy 
has  been  "the  main- 
tenance of  competi- 
tion." The  industry 
is  to  be  legally  opened 
to  all  who  care  to 
enter  it;  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  with 
it,  whether  investors, 
managers,  laborers, 
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or  consumers  are  legally  free  to  do  as  they  please.  The 
state  enters  only  to  restrain  monopoly,  to  break  up  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade,  and  to  give  free  play  to 
economic  forces.  It  leaves  the  market  to  find  its  own  answer 
to  such  questions  as  profits,  wages,  price,  quality  and  service. 

In  the  terms  of  the  competitive  ideal — which  like  all 
things  human  is  not  always  fully  realized  in  practice — "the 
market"  presents  an  adequate  system  of  safeguards  to  the 
rights  of  the  consumer.  There  the  free  forces  of  competition 
converge  to  maintain  a  flexible  equilibrium  between  the 
interests  of  the  parties  to  the  industry.  On  the  market  buyer 
vies  with  buyer  to  secure  the  goods  he  wants,  and  seller  with 
seller  to  dispose  of  the  goods  he  possesses.  If  a  consumer 
would  pay  too  little  for  an  article,  the  demand  of  his  fellow 
consumers  sends  the  price  up.  If  the  producer  would  exact 
too  much,  the  desire  of  his  fellow  producer  to  sell  brings 
the  price  down.  Nor  is  the  action  of  competitive  forces 
limited  to  a  single  commodity  or  industry.  As  the  prices  of 
various  goods  go  up,  more  labor  and  capital  is  attracted 
into  their  production;  as  they  go  down,  labor  and  capital 
are  repelled  into  more  profitable  lines  of  activity.  Thus, 
through  a  sensitive  system  of  interlocking  prices,  the  produc- 
tive resources  of  society  are  kept  properly  apportioned  and  a 
stability  is  given  to  the  economic  order. 

Under  this  system  bargaining  is  erected  into  an  institu- 
tion. A  contract  is  made  every  time  a  good  passes  by  pur- 
chase from  producer  to  consumer.  At  law,  the  two  parties 
have  equal  power  in  making  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and 
no  bargain  becomes  a  contract  without  a  meeting  of  minds. 
As  it  works  out  in  actual  practice  in  the  modern  world  of 
merchandizing  the  seller  usually  fixes  the  price  and  deter- 
mines the  conditions  of  sale.  But  under  open  competition, 
the  mere  privilege  of  the  buyer  to  take  it  or  to  leave  it  is 
no  empty  right;  for  if  price  is  too  high,  or  the  conditions  of 
sale  to  be  met  too  exacting,  the  buyer  will  shift  his  custom 
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to  another.  So.it  is  only  in  this  instance  that  the  seller  has 
nominal  authority  over  price.  In  the  aggregate  the  consumer 
has  a  power  over  the  term  of  the  contract  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  producer. 

In  fact,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  competitive  order, 
price  is  the  expression  of  a  delicate  equilibrium.  In  the 
market  the  buyer  is  balanced  against  the  seller,  and  the 
producer  against  the  consumer.  Always  and  everywhere  the 
desire  of  the  buyer  or  of  the  seller  to  overreach  himself  is 
checked  by  the  action  of  his  fellow.  Thus  a  system  of  "checks 
and  balances,"  manifest  in  the  double  competitive  system 
of  seller  against  seller  and  buyer  against  buyer,  results  in 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  Among  other 
things  it  gives  to  the  consumer  an  assurance  of  representa- 
tion in  shaping  the  terms  of  a  bargain  and  presents  to  him  a 
safeguard  against  extortionate  prices  and  poor  quality. 

The  sale  of  any  ware  of  trade  is  not  an  isolated  fact;  it 
is  an  event  in  a  continuous  process  by  which  production  is 
made  to  serve  human  needs.  In  a  system  in  which  all  goods  are 
made  to  order,  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  sale  fix  the  con- 
ditions of  production.  In  a  system  in  which  goods  are  pro- 
duced for  the  market,  the  terms  of  sale  have  to  be  anticipated 
in  the  conditions  of  production.  Accordingly  production  is  in 
consequence  to,  or  in  anticipation  of,  a  series  of  bargains 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  Under  the  policy 
of  competition  with  its  free  play  of  economic  forces,  the 
market  affords  in  the  making  of  price  and  the  determina- 
tion of  equality  powerful  safeguards  to  the  interests  of  the 
consumer. 

Safeguards  Under  Regulation 

A  THIRD  group  is  composed  of  the  monopolistic  indus- 
tries, commonly  called  "public  utilities."  Typical  in- 
stances are  gas,  water,  telephones,  power  and  light,  street 
railways,  and  to  a  limited  extent  railroads.  Here,  for  the 
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Specific  Objections  by  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board 

to  the  Schedule  of  Prices  Proclaimed  by  the  Petroleum 

Administrator 

Enforcement  of  the  schedule  would,  in  its  aggregate  effect, 
work  powerfully  to  defeat  the  national  recovery  program  by  in- 
creasing the  consumers'  bill  for  petroleum  products  many  times 
as  much  as  the  increased  volume  of  wages  paid  by  the  industry.  If 
this  schedule  is  enforced  the  consumers'  bill  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts will  be  more  than  a  billion  dollars  ($1,000,000,000)  per 
year  in  excess  of  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  average  cash 
prices  for  the  month  of  May  1933  had  continued  to  prevail. 

The  schedule,  as  announced,  does  not  establish  a  reasonable 
relationship  between  the  price  of  crude  oil  and  either  the  actual 
or  the  socially  necessary  cost  of  production. 

The  proposed  schedule  of  prices  further  imposes  an  unwarranted 
burden  upon  consumers  in  important  marketing  sections  of  the 
country  by  basing  the  price  of  gasoline  upon  the  highest  cost 
method  of  transportation  when,  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of  it  is  pro- 
duced from  crude  oil  shipped  by  more  economical  means  of 
transportation. 

The  differentials  proposed  to  cover  the  cost  of  retail  marketing 
do  not  adequately  safeguard  the  consumer  nor  are  they  justified 
by  the  increased  wage  bill  which  this  branch  of  the  industry  has 
been  forced  to  assume  under  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Petroleum 
Code. 

By  prescribing  rigid  margins  in  the  marketing  of  gasoline,  the 
proposed  schedule  will  arbitrarily  deprive  the  consuming  public 
of  the  benefits  of  certain  types  of  low-cost  distribution. 

Enforcement  of  the  proposed  schedule  of  prices  would  deprive 
the  public  of  the  benefits  to  be  realized  by  an  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.  The  program  is  self-defeating  in  character. 

The  proposed  price  schedule  is  unreasonably  arbitrary.  It  sets  up 
for  the  entire  United  States  a  single  refinery  price  for  gasoline  and 
hence  a  single  wholesale  market  when  in  fact  there  are  several 
such  markets. 

The  industry  and  the  government  have,  through  the  control  of 
output  which  is  authorized  under  the  code,  a  device  which  may  be 
used  effectively  to  stabilize  the  industry  and  protect  both  the  in- 
terests of  the  industry  and  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public. 
It  is  important  not  to  discredit  the  use  of  this  device  by  a  premature 
and  ill-considered  venture  in  price-fixing. 


sake  of  avoiding  duplication,  eliminating  waste,  and  promot- 
ing economy,  it  has  seemed  best  in  public  policy  for  a  com- 
munity to  be  served  by  a.  single  concern.  Accordingly  in 
their  domain  .a  restricted  monopoly  has  received  legal 
acceptance.  In  public  utilities,  industries  are  no  longer 
"open";  established  concerns  are  protected  against  the 
competition  of  outsiders;  and  "certificates  of  convenience 
and  necessity"  issued  by  a  public  authority  are  essential  to 
entrance  into  the  business. 

But  this  qualified  acceptance  of  monopoly  is  not  a  recogni- 
tion of  privilege.  It  is  a  concession  granted  upon  definite 
conditions  in  the  interest  of  better  service  to  the  consumer. 
As  public  utilities  were  recognized  the  consumers  were  not 
asked  to  give  up  the  safeguards  which  they  possessed  under 
competition  without  being  given  a  quid  pro  quo.  They 
feared  that,  if  they  were  left  unprotected  the  result  would 
be  the  exaction  of  prices  higher  than  the  reasonable  cost  of 
the  services.  So,  in  the  place  of  the  competition  of  seller 
with  seller  for  their  trade,  there  was  set  up  in  their  interests 
a  regulatory  commission.  This  was  a  creature  of  the  state, 
representing  the  public,  and  charged  with  discretion  in  all 


matters  of  common  concern  to  producer  and  consumer.  It 
had  authority  over  quality  and  service;  and  in  time  its 
approval  came  to  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  any  schedule 
of  prices  or  of  rates.  In  general,  up  until  very  recently,  the 
rates  established  were  maximum  charges.  The  concerns 
regulated  might  cut  prices;  but  they  must  not  exceed  the 
approved  rates.  The  fact  that  the  prices  established  were 
maxima  bears  testimony  that  the  consumer  was  the  intended 
beneficiary  of  regulation. 

In  public  utilities  this  policy  has  not  worked  out  in  strict 
accord  with  intent.  The  exclusion  of  competitors  has  made 
"the  closed  industry"  an  asset  of  great  value  to  the  insiders. 
They  have  been  more  alert  in  seizing  the  advantages  which 
monopoly  gives  than  in  giving  up  the  valuable  but  irrelevant 
values  of  an  abandoned  competition.  The  "devotion  to 
public  use,"  about  which  the  courts  talk  so  much,  has  not 
been  manifest  in  any  voluntary  fiscal  sacrifice.  The  profits, 
defended  as  "the  cost  of  risk-taking,"  have  not  been  abated 
as  risks  have  been  eliminated.  A  capitalization  of  good-will, 
the  basis  of  which  is  the  capacity  to  charge,  has  with  a 
circular  logic,  been  converted  into  a  valuation  upon  which 
dividends  have  to  be  earned.  An  ability  to  command  able 
and  ingenious  legal  talent  has  enabled  the  public  utility 
to  put  forward  pecuniary  claim  after  pecuniary  claim;  and 
salients  driven  at  the  expense  of  those  who  must  pay  for 
their  services  have  been  consolidated  into  valuable  posses- 
sions. In  the  individual  case  the  gain  may  have  appeared 
small  and  reasonable;  in  the  succession  of  cases  it  has 
amounted  to  a  creation  of  vast  properties  through  the 
favorable  decisions  of  commissions  and  of  courts.  The  for- 
tunes of  public  utility,  in  comparison  with  competitive 
business,  during  the  current  depression,  will  indicate  what 
a  small  price  companies  have  paid  in  regulation  for  the 
legal  protection  of  their  interests  against  invasion. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  newer  defense  of  regulation  has  not 
proved  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  safeguards  of  the  market 
which  the  consumer  has  surrendered.  A  process  of  delibera- 
tion by  a  commission  is  not  the  ready,  flexible  and  speedy 
action  of  the  forces  in  the  market;  nor  is  the  personnel  who 
have  final  authority  a  real  representation  of  the  consumers. 
They  are  governmental  appointees:  and  all  of  the  indirec- 
tion, exigency  and  pressure  which  we  associate  with  the 
word  "politics"  find  expression  in  appointments  and  in 
judgment.  The  powers  possessed  by  a  commission  to  create 
or  to  destroy  property  values  and  to  divert  income  from  one 
economic  group  to  another  make  a  commission  a  prize 
worthy  of  political  capture.  The  system  of  regulation  has 
put  the  public  utilities  into  politics;  and  a  small  compact 
group  is  usually,  if  not  always,  more  powerful  than  a  larger 
and  unorganized  host. 

It  is  even  more  significant  that  the  commission  system 
creates  a  dual  scheme  for  the  direction  of  the  industry.  The 
business  concerns  are  formally  in  charge;  they  initiate  and 
direct  policies.  The  regulatory  commission,  an  outsider,  can 
only  consider,  and  approve  or  disapprove,  what  is  put 
before  it.  Its  function  is  largely  that  of  exercising  a  belated 
judicial  review  over  business  judgments.  Even  though  it 
be  possessed  of  authority  to  initiate  rates,  the  mass  of  com- 
plaints with  which  it  is  swamped,  prevents  it  from  formulat- 
ing long-time  policies.  It  is  a  dual  system  of  control,  with 
the  utilities  serving  their  interests,  and  the  commission  in 
the  negative  role  of  a  policeman. 

In  all  of  this  the  interests  of  the  consumer  have  to  take 
their  chances  against  purposive  and  persistent  pressure,  an 
indirection  of  control,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  politics.  The 
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aim  of  the  state  has  been  to  accord  to  the  consumer  an 
equivalent  of  the  defenses  he  was  giving  up.  Even  in  a 
regulatory  system,  designed  particularly  for  his  protection, 
he  has  been  forced  to  accept  a  protection  inferior  to  that 
•which  he  has  given  up. 

From  the  Market  to  Control 

THINGS  are  never  as  simple  as  the  theories  which  are 
made  up  about  them.  Objectives  can  never  be  reached 
through  the  policies  intended  to  make  them  effective.  As 
with  the  regulation  of  public  utilities,  so  too  the  competitive 
system  has  measurably  failed  to  perform  its  social  task.  In 
the  last  few  years  we  have  discovered  that  a  lapse  into 
monopoly  is  not  the  only  failing  to  which  the  competitive 
order  is  subject.  There  can  be  too  much  as  well  as  too  little, 
too  ruthless  as  well  as  too  timid,  competition.  In  many  in- 
dustries, e.g.,  lumber,  coal,  oil,  a  capacity  to  produce  as 
represented  by  plant,  equipment,  and  employes,  has  come 
to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  market  demand.  As  a  result  a 
pressure  to  turn  capacity-to-produce  into  goods-to-be-sold, 
has  caused  competition  to  become  a  chaotic  and  cutthroat 
struggle.  This  has  led  to  prices  being  driven  down,  often 
over  a  considerable  position  of  an  industry  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  below  any  reasonable  estimate  of 
cost.  The  incidence  has  been  apparent  in  the  disappearance 
of  profits,  in  bankruptcies,  and  in  inadequate  living  stand- 
ards for  the  dependents  of  an  industry.  In  fact,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  there  is  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  in  prices  lower  than  reasonable  costs  the  consumers  of 
products  are  being  subsidized  at  the  expense  of  the  investors 
and  the  workers  in  an  industry. 

The  situation  has  been  complicated  by  changes  in  the 
methods  of  doing  business  which  have  come  along  with 
large  scale  production.  In  an  earlier  time,  costs  were  largely 
out-of-pocket  expenses,  which  varied  directly  with  output. 
At  present  a  large  part  of  total  expenses  is  overhead  which 
runs  on  with  the  clock  however  large  or  small  may  be  the 
output.  If  few  units  are  sold,  the  unit  cost  is  high;  if  many, 
it  is  low;  and  the  unit  cost  is  determined  quite  as  much  by 
output  as  output  is  by  cost.  Accordingly,  in  a  system  in 
which  the  causal  relation  of  price  to  cost  runs  both  ways, 
cost  has  ceased  to  be  a  point  beyond  which  price  cannot 
drop.  Business  men  will  produce  and  sell  if  they  can  get 
back  their  out-of-pocket  expenses  and  a  small  contribution 
to  overhead.  The  value  in  a  going  concern  may  be  so  great 
that  for  a  time  the  only  sound  business  policy  is  to  run  at  a 
loss.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand  that  concerns  quite  reason- 
ably demand  protection  against  such  extreme  hazards  in 
the  competitive  system. 

A  continuance  of  such  a  situation  has  led  to  a  demand  for 
control  by  a  new  party  to  industry  and  for  a  new  purpose. 
The  directors  of  business  enterprises  desire  safeguards  against 
the  chaos  of  an  unplanned  and  undirected  industrialism. 
Their  concern  is  that  markets  may  be  assured,  prices  may 
be  maintained,  and  profits  may  be  made  certain.  In 
industries  in  which  the  voice  of  labor  is  articulate,  the 
interest  of  the  workingman  in  regular  employment  and  in 
adequate  wages  leads  him  to  support  the  demand.  In  few 
industries  are  consumers  organized;  it  is  only  in  connection 
with  public  utilities  that  they  conceive  of  price-making  in 
terms  of  an  institution  other  than  the  market;  as  a  group 
they  are  little  aware  of  the  hazards  to  their  interests  in  the 

(ft  to  authorization  control.  Accordingly  it  is  business 
ich  is  the  prime  mover  in  an  effort  to  circumvent  "the 
Is  of  competition,"  and  the  trend  is  towards  a  public 
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Codes  Providing  for  Prices  Fixed  by  Authority 

The  Following  codes  provide  for  some  form  of  price-fixing  either 
wholly,  or  in  part,  by  the  administrator  or  other  agency. 

Petroleum:  President  may  prescribe  base  price  for  gasoline  (to 
be  used  in  formula  setting  price  of  crude),  and  may  revise  the 
formula,  or  add  additional  formulae  relative  to  the  wholesaling  or 
retailing  of  petroleum  and  its  products.  (Code  III,  6). 

Bituminous  Coal:  Minimum  fair  market  price  to  be  established 
in  the  various  consuming  districts  by  representative  "market 
agencies,"  or  where  none  such  exist,  by  the  Code  authority. 

Cleaners  &  Dyers:  Code  authority  to  establish  fair  and  reason- 
able minimum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  by  regions  and/or  local 
areas. 

Cigar  Containers:  Code  authority  to  determine  and  establish 
minimum  prices  (but  to  be  based  upon  uniform  cost  system). 

Malleable  Iron:  Board  of  Directors  to  determine  "fair  and  rea- 
sonable costs,"  to  be  used  as  minimum-price  base. 

Retail  Trade:  Trade  authority  to  set  allowance  for  actual  store 
labor,  to  be  included  in  selling  price. 

Retail  Jewelry:  Same  as  above. 

Lumber  &  Timber  Products:  Code  authority  to  establish  mini- 
mum prices  f.  o.  b.  mill,  to  protect  cost  of  production  and  with 
regard  to  other  factors,  such  as  competition  with  other  products. 
Minimum  to  be  based  upon  such  cost  of  production  as  in  Code 
IX,  a. 

Iron  &  Steel:  Member's  quoted  and  billed  price  to  be  his  "base 
price"  (not  qualified)  plus  basing  rail  freight,  and  extras  and  de- 
ductions at  uniform  rates  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
If  the  Board  finds  any  member's  base  price  "unfair,  having  regard 
to  cost  of  production,"  it  may  require  that  t  new  price  be  filed,  or 
set  one  itself,  but  not  higher  than  the  lowest  approved  base  price 
of  any  member. 

Reinforcing  Materials:  Provisions  similar  to  above. 

Machine  Tool  Distributing:  Individual  manufacturer's  pub- 
lished prices  to  govern. 

Prescribed  by  the  Code:  Petroleum  and  Oil  Burner,  price  of 
burner  service  set  in  code.  Petroleum,  prices  for  sale  of  marketing 
equipment  set.  Crushed  Stone,  Sand,  etc.,  minimum  price  base  is 
set  as  prime  plant  cost,  plus  10  percent. 


control  established  for  the  maintenance  of  minimum  prices. 
It  may  well  be  sound  policy — as  an  aspect  of  a  program 
for  making  industries  orderly — to  embark  upon  the  un- 
charted adventure  into  price-control  in  industries  which  are 
not  to  be  treated  as  public  utilities.  But  the  shift  in  price- 
making  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  parties  to  the  indus- 
try— managers,  investors,  laborers,  and  consumers — and 
ought  not  to  be  undertaken  without  full  account  of  the 
interests  of  each.  The  proposed  control  seems  likely  to  take 
a  form  at  present  rather  vaguely  characterized  as  "the 
self-regulation  of  the  industry."  It  seems  elementary  that 
the  word  "industry"  is  not  limited  to  the  business  men,  who 
in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  direct  individual  enterprises,  but 
comprehends  all  the  parties,  including  laborers  and  con- 
sumers, who  have  a  stake  in  the  industry.  These  are  the 
parties  who,  under  competition  and  with  the  market  as  the 
agency  of  direction,  make  up  the  industry;  these  are  the 
parties  who  in  public  policy  have  always  been  understood 
to  be  concerned.  As  against  custom,  tradition,  and  prece- 
dent, the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  wish  to  give  to 
the  word  a  narrower  definition. 
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In  a  shift  from  the  market  to  a  board  as  the  agency  of 
price-making,  the  problem  of  the  consumer  is  simple  and 
clear-cut.  He  cannot  afford  to  barter  the  safeguards  which 
he  possesses  under  competitive  arrangements  for  less  than 
an  equivalent.  He  is  one  of  two  parties  to  a  bargain  about 
the  production  and  sale  of  goods.  He  has  enjoyed,  and  should 
possess,  equal  authority  with  the  seller  in  determining  the 
conditions  of  sale.  To  accept  less  than  this  would  be  the 
sacrifice  of  a  right  which  it  has  been  the  intent  of  public 
policy  to  invest  in  the  consumer. 

The  meaning  of  this  in  the  formulation  and  administra- 
tion of  codes  for  the  government  of  industries  is  simple  and 
clear-cut.  A  code  is  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  there  are  to  be  produced  a  line  of  goods  which  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  consumer.  The  concern  of  a  code 
is  with  conditions  of  production  which  directly  or  indirectly 
find  expression  in  the  price  of  an  article.  It,  therefore,  seems 
obvious  that  the  consumer  should  from  its  very  inception 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  every  code.  The  consumer 
should,  as  surely,  have  equal  representation  with  the  pro- 
ducers upon  every  board  which  makes  policies  which  directly 
or  indirectly  help  to  determine  service,  quality,  or  price. 

To  leave  the  consumer  unrepresented,  as  was  contem- 
plated in  the  schedule  of  oil  prices,  is  to  allow  the  terms  of  a 
contract  to  be  made  by  one  of  the  parties.  The  legal  right 
of  the  consumer  to  refuse  to  buy  is  not  even  an  option  if  the 
commodity  is  an  essential.  The  power  to  fix  prices,  as  has 
been  said  by  the  highest  court  in  the  land,  carries  with  it 
the  power  to  fix  unreasonable  prices,  and  that  is  intolerable 
to  the  spirit  of  our  government.  A  combination  of  producers 
to  fix  the  price  of  their  own  product,  even  if  it  be  legally 
sanctioned,  is  nonetheless  in  essence  what  it  has  always  been 
in  policy  and  at  law,  "a  conspiracy  against  the  public." 

In  considering  consumer  representation  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  assure  that  government  administrations  supervising  an 
industry,  and  acting  in  a  semi-judicial  and  semi-executive 
capacity,  can  also  perform  the  function  of  consumers'  repre- 
sentative in  a  bargaining  process.  In  establishing  price  and 
determining  quality,  an  administrator  is  placed  in  a  false 
position  if  he  is  expected  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  the 
parties  at  interest  in  an  industry — workers,  managers,  in- 
vestors, and  consumers — and  at  the  same  time  to  act  as 
advocate  of  one  of  the  parties  at  interest,  whether  consumers, 
workers,  investors  or  managers.  Experience  indicates  that 
in  the  effort  to  bring  agreement  between  industrialists  and 
laborers,  an  administrator  is  all  too  likely  to  overlook  the 
interest  of  the  consumer.  Only  as  consumer  representation 
is  made  direct  and  independent  of  the  executive-judicial 
function  can  the  balance  of  interests  be  maintained  and  the 
mediator  perform  his  office  in  the  interests  of  all  groups. 

The  Practical  Problem 

DRICE-FIXING  is  an  experiment  which  may  not  succeed. 
i  It  could  be  argued  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer to  allow  such  schemes  to  meet  wreck  because  of  their 
own  weaknesses.  At  best  such  a  venture  is  beset  by  many 
difficulties  and  attended  by  countless  hazards. 

The  fixing  of  prices  must  meet  a  very  large  number  of 
conditions.  The  petroleum  proposal  involved,  not  the  fixing 
of  a  single  price,  but  of  a  schedule  of  prices  of  a  product  at 
various  stages  of  the  technological  process  which  turns  crude 
oil  into  gasoline.  The  price  of  crude,  the  wholesale  price, 
the  retail  price,  must  be  adjusted  and  be  kept  adjusted  to 
each  other.  The  schedule  must  take  into  account  differen- 
tials in  quality,  markets,  freight  rates,  and  the  prices  of 


competing  fuels.  It  must  be  made  sensitive  to  changes  in 
technology  and  responsive  to  market  conditions. 

It  is  not  apparent  that  price-fixing  is  the  appropriate 
remedy  for  the  evil  at  which  it  is  directed.  In  this  instance, 
it  will  be  seen,  the  whole  incentive  towards  "the  pegging 
of  the  price"  comes  from  the  pressure  of  an  output  too  large 
to  be  sold  at  prices  satisfactory  to  the  producers  under 
current  market  conditions.  If  a  restriction  upon  output  can 
be  contrived  which  will  meet  the  double  demand  of  reduc- 
ing surplus  stocks  and  not  unreasonably  restricting  produc- 
tion, the  strain  will  be  mitigated  and  price-making  may  be 
quite  confidently  left  to  the  market.  But  if  the  capacity  of 
the  industry  is  not  reduced,  an  intolerable  weight  will  be 
imposed  upon  prices  arbitrarily  held  above  the  market 
level.  The  high  price,  satisfactory  as  it  may  be  as  an  ab- 
straction, will  not  insure  sale  of  the  total  product.  The  re- 
sult may  well  be  a  disorderly  competition  against  which  the 
schedule  of  fixed  prices  cannot  stand. 

In  any  event  an  attempt  at  price-fixing  will  create  a 
police  problem  of  great  magnitude.  In  the  competition 
which  is  sure  to  persist,  oil  will  be  offered  at  less  than 
scheduled  price,  and  an  authority  must  spy  out  the  offenders 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  illegal  practices.  If  the  provisions  are 
firmly  enforced,  ingenuity  will  suggest  clever  ways  of 
evasion;  and  one  crop  of  ways  of  getting  around  the  code 
will  hardly  be  outlawed  before  another  will  appear  in  its 
place.  It  is  unthinkable  to  entrust  to  'the  officials  in  an 
industry  the  police  power  of  the  state;  and  as  yet  the  govern- 
ment does  not  possess  the  resources  or  the  personnel  for 
such  a  task. 

It  is  easy  to  continue  the  catalogue  of  the  hazards  which 
lie  in  store  for  the  policy  of  price-fixing;  but  the  samples 
given  will  indicate  their  nature,  if  not  their  number.  As  is 
usually  true,  the  public  has  a  short  tolerance  of  a  social 
experiment,  and  the  continuance  of  a  policy  depends  to  no 
small  extent  upon  the  success  of  the  initial  venture.  But  even 
if  oil  prices  should  stay  pegged,  the  policy  may  still  be 
unsound.  If  prices  are  advanced  faster  than  the  purchasing 
power  of  consumers  is  increased,  the  result  will  be  to  intro- 
duce an  element  of  instability  into  an  economic  order 
already  out  of  equilibrium  and  to  throw  an  additional 
hazard  in  the  way  of  the  recovery  program. 

It  may  well  be,  in  fact  it  looks  rather  likely  that,  we  shall 
have  to  resort  to  the  device  of  price-fixing  in  an  attack  upon 
economic  disorder.  But  it  is  not  a  fool-proof  weapon;  its 
delicate  use  must  always  be  attended  by  serious  risks.  As  an 
instrument  of  order  it  is  potentially  too  valuable  to  be 
discarded  before  its  possibilities  can  be  known.  For  this 
reason,  a  public  policy  which  is  far  larger  than  a  concern 
with  the  oil  industry  demands  that  it  be  given  a  chance 
where  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  To  assess  its  possi- 
bilities in  terms  of  this  ill-considered  and  badly  organized 
effort  to  peg  oil  prices  is  to  condemn  it  in  advance. 

The  Constructive  Attack 

IN  all  of  this  there  is  no  desire  to  condemn  as  a  policy 
price-fixing.  It  is  merely  insisted  that  price-fixing  should 
be  undertaken  under  conditions  which  give  a  fair  promise 
of  success  and  in  the  interest  of  all  the  parties  whom  it  con- 
cerns. The  price,  whether  made  in  the  market  or  by  a  board, 
is  still  the  most  important  term  in  what  is  essentially  a 
bargain  between  makers  and  users  of  goods.  In  the  shift 
from  the  market  to  a  board  in  the  making  of  prices,  the 
device  of  checks  and  balances  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  system 
of  standards,  to  safeguard  consumers.  (Continued  on  page  95) 
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BY  FRED  HENDERSON 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  I  saw  at  Chi- 
cago was  the  exhibit  put  on  at  the  Century  of 
Progress  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  your 
federal  government.  It  set  out  what  agricultural  research  is 
doing  to  overcome  the  obstructions,  the  natural  deficiencies, 
with  which  your  farmers  have  to  contend.  There  were  large- 
scale  models  of  grasshoppers,  locusts,  boll  weevils  and  other 
insect  pests,  and  the  exhibit  showed  what  is  being  done  to 
study  their  life  habits  and  to  combat  their  destructiveness. 
Other  sections  portrayed  the  study  of  soils  and  the  applica- 
tion of  fertilizers  to  overcome  natural  infertility  and  exhaus- 
tion. There  were  many  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  includ- 
ing a  wonderful  display  of  appliances  for  reducing  the 
human  drudgery  necessary  to  secure  this  ever-increasing 
abundance  from  the  land.  Sane,  scientific,  splendid  work: 
all  devoted  to  giving  man  a  more  and  more  ensured  mas- 
tery over  natural  resources  and  natural  difficulties;  giving  to 
every  square  yard  of  cultivated  soil  and  to  every  hour  of 
human  time  devoted  to  the  service  of  production,  an  en- 
larged output  of  the  world's  essential  requirements. 

And  then,  you  know,  after  all  this  splendid  effort  to  make 
and  create,  to  enlarge  supplies,  and  to  liberate  human  life 
from  drudgery  in  enlarging  them:  when  you  get  the  in- 
creased yield  and  the  greater  fruitfulness,  you  proceed  to 
plough  it  in,  to  burn  it,  to  dump  it  into  the  sea  as  if  it  were 
a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  mankind.  If  that  is  what  we 
produce  things  for,  one  wonders  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  and  more  fitting  to  let  the  locust  and  the  weevil  get  on 
with  the  job  in  the  first  instance.  They,  rather  than  the 
maker  and  creator  instinct  in  mankind,  would  seem  to  be 
the  forces  cooperating  with  our  economic  system. 

With  every  such  action  of  destruction,  it  is  not  merely  the 
crops  that  are  being  ploughed  in.  It  is  our  research;  the 
quality  in  human  life  for  which  our  mentality  of  making  and 
creating  stands;  our  purpose  in  life  which  is  being  ploughed 
under  and  destroyed,  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  To 
those  of  us  who  share  that  purpose,  finding  in  it  the  inspira- 
tion and  direction  of  all  our  activities,  the  times  in  which  we 
live  are  difficult  and  unhappy.  For  we  cannot  but  be  con- 
scious of  this  insistent  thwarting  and  obstruction,  of  the 
presence  in  the  econ- 


omy of  the  world  of 
some  power  which 
steadily  turns  our 
work  aside  from,  its 
fulfillment  in  human 
life.  Stripped  of  all 
its  non-essentials,  the 
present  economic 
confusion  is  the  same 
thing  everywhere. 
What  it  amounts  to 
is  simply  this — that 
the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  being  dis- 
abled from  getting 
into  use  and  con- 
sumption the  things 
they  all  need,  and 
which  they  can  pro- 


Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  recently  celebrated  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  graduation  of  Frederick  L.  Taylor — founder 
of  scientific  management,  which  in  its  research  and  experimen- 
tation has  matched  mechanical  invention  in  letting  genii  out  of 
the  lamp  of  our  industrial  civilization.  At  the  closing  session 
of  the  Taylor  Society,  held  concurrently,  the  speaker  was  an 
English  engineer,  as  definitely  a  forerunner  in  the  field  of 
consumption  as  the  American  was  in  that  of  production. 
Long  before  the  New  Deal  or  Technocracy,  his  Economic 
Consequences  of  Power  Production  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
among  our  economists  and  engineers.  He  has  spent  some 
weeks  in  the  United  States  and  this  is  the  first  of  several 
articles  on  his  impressions  and  his  revolutionary  philosophy 
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duce  quite  readily  and  plentifully.  Our  need  for  them  is 
urgent,  our  power  of  producing  them  is  ample,  but  for  some 
reason  we  are  having  to  do  without  them. 

And  yet  we  know,  do  we  not,  with  that  ineradicable  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  sanity  of  things  which  is  instinctive  in 
the  maker  and  creator,  we  know  that  as  against  this  disable- 
ment, this  destructive  tendency,  it  is  our  outlook  and  spirit 
which  has  the  promise  and  the  potency  of  man's  future  in  it. 
There  is  in  all  this  some  profound  reversal  of  the  sane  pur- 
pose to  which  human  activities  should  be  applied.  Clearly 
the  end  to  which  the  existing  economic  procedure  is  di- 
rected is  not  ours.  It  is  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  our 
aim,  which  is  creative;  the  assertion  of  the  human  spirit  in 
an  ever  increasing  sovereignty  over  the  secrets  of  life;  the 
subjugation  of  nature  to  human  requirements,  so  that  man- 
kind may  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 

THESE  current  economics,  in  the  results  that  come  of 
them,  are  in  the  same  category  as  the  natural  obstructions 
and  calamities  we  are  seeking  to  overcome.  They  thwart  and 
destroy.  They  are  the  allies  of  the  pests,  the  floods,  the  in- 
fertilities and  insufficiencies  in  nature,  which  we  strive  to 
render  impotent  against  mankind.  We  should  study  and 
examine  them  as  we  would  study  and  examine  any  other 
pest  or  calamity  or  refractoriness  in  nature,  with  a  view  to 
mastering  them  and  rendering  them  in  turn  impotent  against 
human  life.  What  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  procedure  in 
economics  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  social  structure  of 
the  world,  outside  of  whose  framework  of  established  pro- 
cedure neither  the  classes  that  suffer  nor  the  classes  that 
profit  by  our  economic  confusions  can  possibly  take  the  con- 
duct of  their  individual  lives  and  businesses.  No  man  can 
make  a  change  in  social  structure,  or  in  the  procedure  which 
that  structure  necessitates,  as  a  private  change  in  his  own 
affairs.  The  thing  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  It  involves  a 
coordinated  effort  at  social  reconstruction;  and  for  such 
changes  the  first  essential  is  an  intelligent  and  widespread 
understanding  of  the  facts. 

What  I  have  to  put  to  you  is  that  we  have  been  born  into 
an  age  in  which  the  governing  conditions  of  the  struggle  of 

mankind  with  nature 
for  survival  and  the 
enlargement  of  life 
have  been  quite  fun- 
damentally changed; 
so  changed  as  to 
make  a  new  social 
structure,  related  to 
the  new  conditions  of 
the  struggle,  impera- 
tive if  we  are  ever  to 
live  comfortably 
again.  Up  till  quite 
recent  times,  the  gov- 
erning factor  in  our 
human  economy  was 
that  the  measure  and 
the  limit  of  human 
production  was  the 
physical  energy  of 
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human  bodies.  If  you  could  go  back  in  history  even  so  short  a 
period  as  two  to  three  centuries  and  watch  the  people  of  that 
day  at  their  work,  you  would  observe  that  the  only  tools 
they  were  using  were  such  simple,  primitive  ones  as  the 
spade  and  the  axe,  the  saw  and  the  hammer.  The  defining 
characteristic  of  these  tools  was  that  they  could  be  put  and 
kept  in  operation  by  the  power  of  a  man's  arm,  or  by  the 
kindred  power  of  the  muscular  energy  of  the  few  animals  he 
had  tamed  to  his  service.  Upon  that  fact- — the  fact  of  the 
muscular  energy  of  living  bodies  operating  as  the  physical 
energy  of  production  and  as 
the  measure  of  output — every 
economic  system  in  human 
history  through  all  the  ages 
down  to  our  own  was  based. 
We  have  been  born  into  an 
age  in  which  there  has  been 
an  explosive  upheaval  of  all 
these  limitations  on  human 
production.  We  speak  of  the 
period  of  this  industrial  revo- 
lution as  the  Machine  Age. 

But  I  put  it  to  you  that  that  is  not  a  true  definition.  The  ma- 
chine is  only  a  secondary  and  a  derivative  thing.  Man  has 
always  been  a  tool-using  and  a  tool-inventing  creature  up  to 
the  limit  of  his  knowledge  of  power  with  which  to  put  and 
keep  the  tool  in  operation.  The  revolutionary  thing — the 
thing  which  has  completely  changed  the  conditions  of  our 
struggle  with  nature  for  sustenance  and  put  us  into  an  en- 
tirely new  relationship  to  production,  is  the  substitution  for 
human  physical  energy  (as  the  physical  energy  of  production 
and  as  the  measure  of  output)  of  new,  gigantic,  tireless, 
nonhuman  physical  energies.  We  have  discovered  that  the 
natural  resources  of  the  world,  from  which  all  the  satisfac- 
tions of  human  life  have  to  be  drawn,  include  not  only  the 
materials  which  have  to  be  shaped  into  usable  forms  for  us, 
but  also  the  powers  which  can  do  the  shaping  with  an  effec- 
tiveness and  upon  a  scale  almost  infinitely  greater  than  has 
ever  before  been  possible  in  human  history.  While  men  were 
dependent  upon  their  own  energies  for  shaping  natural  re- 
sources into  usable  commodities,  the  flow  of  output  from 
their  labors  was  pitifully  meager.  Today,  for  every  hour  of 
human  time  devoted  to  the  service  of  production — devoted 
to  it  in  the  form  of  supervision  of  the  operation  of  our  new 
powers — the  flow  of  output  for  human  satisfactions  is  any- 
thing up  to  a  thousand  times  greater  than  has  ever  before  re- 
sulted from  any  hour  given  to  production  in  all  the  ages  of 
mankind  down  to  our  own. 

The  world  has  been  carried,  almost  at  a  stride,  out  of  the 
immemorial  ages  of  scarcity  and  penury  into  a  new  age  of 
almost  incredible  plenty.  We  have  passed  into  a  new  era  in 
human  history,  wholly  different  from  anything  in  previous 
human  experience;  a  new  age  in  which  there  is  no  longer 
any  natural  reason  whatever  why  any  human  need  should 
go  unsupplied  or  any  human  life  be  without  its  ample  satis- 
factions. What  it  means  is  nothing  less  than  this:  that  so  far 
as  our  powers  of  production  are  concerned,  the  problem  of 
poverty  is  completely  solved. 

But  it  is  only  too  painfully  obvious  that  there  is  an  artificial 
problem  of  poverty  due  to  the  pitiful  ineffectiveness  of  our 
devices  for  getting  those  supplies  and  resources  into  use. 
Such  poverty  is  merely  human  stupidity  and  mismanage- 
ment. In  the  midst  of  all  this  real  and  discernible  abundance, 
I  have  seen  decent-looking  men  in  your  great  cities  raking 
over  garbage-dumps  for  crusts.  I  have  seen  the  shanties  on 


"There  is  not  the  least  hope  in  looking  for  remedies  (or  our 
present  maladjustments  by  trying  to  devise  schemes  for 
ensuring  work  and  steady  employment  for  the  displaced 
people.  That  is  clean  contrary  to  the  discernible  purpose  of 
our  new  production  powers.  What  they  offer  to  us  is  not 
more  employment,  but  more  leisure:  the  release  of  the  world's 
life  from  drudgery.  And  they  do  not  merely  offer  leisure 
and  abundance.  By  the  very  law  of  their  nature,  if  we  use 
them  at  all,  they  force  leisure  and  abundance  upon  us." 


the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  where  a  population 
of  resourceless  people  have  built  kennels  for  themselves  out 
of  river  debris  in  which  even  a  dog  ought  not  to  be  housed. 
And  what  is  even  more  significant  than  such  dramatic 
spectacles,  I  have  seen  over  wide  districts  of  America  the 
cultural  services  which  it  has  been  your  pride  to  establish 
and  foster,  sinking  into  paralysis:  seen  the  little  one-room 
schools  with  their  little  belfries  in  the  remoter  rural  areas 
closing  down,  seen  the  great  libraries  in  your  cities  unable  to 
add  a  single  new  book  to  the  cultural  opportunities  of  their 

citizens  for  a  couple  of  years 
past. 

What,  then,  is  it  which  is 
thus  disabling  us  from  passing 
our  known  and  discernible 
abundance  into  the  life  stream 
of  full  usage  and  enjoyment? 
What  is  happening  with  you  is 
happening,  in  more  or  less 
degree,  with  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  earth.  Such  a  uni- 
versal and  identical  trouble 

clearly  cannot  be  of  merely  local  or  national  origin,  a  mere 
accident  of  mismanagement  in  the  political  affairs  of  this  or 
that  country.  Quite  obviously,  what  it  indicates  is  some  basic 
want  of  adjustment  between  production  and  the  facilities 
provided  for  usage  and  consumption;  a  maladjustment 
which  is  common  to  the  social  structure  and  the  economic 
life  of  all  the  suffering  peoples. 

Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  am  arrogant  enough  to  believe 
that  the  answer  to  this  riddle  in  the  life  of  the  world  is  really 
quite  simple  and  plain  if  only  men  would  seek  for  the  answer 
in  the  scientific  way?  That  is  to  say,  if  they  would  leave  their 
passions  and  interests  out  of  it,  and  look  at  the  facts,  as  any 
technician  would  look  at  a  mechanism  which  has  got  out  of 
adjustment,  with  a  view  to  discovering  where  the  maladjust- 
ment is.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  just  such  a  tech- 
nician's problem,  and  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  facts  as  to  the 
economic  consequences  of  power  production  affords,  I  think, 
all  the  data  necessary  for  making  the  readjustment. 

WHAT  power  production  does  is  to  give  us  goods  and 
services  by  the  measure  of  other  powers  than  the  time- 
energy  measure  of  the  human  services  rendered  in  produc- 
tion. We  get  from  it  an  immensely  increased  flow  of  all  the 
things  we  need  with  less  and  less  usage  of  human  time-service 
for  every  unit  of  output.  But  our  distributive  economy  still 
remains  essentially  unchanged  and  unadjusted  to  these  new 
conditions,  an  economy  which  gives  to  the  working  mass  of 
mankind  no  right  whatever  to  use  or  consume  even  a  sus- 
tenance ration  of  this  plenty  except  by  rendering  the  time- 
energy  services  which  the  producing  system  no  longer  re- 
quires and  cannot  utilize. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  failure  to  bring  our  distributive 
procedure  into  accord  with  our  new  producing  procedure, 
over  a  hundred  millions  of  the  world's  people — bread- 
winners and  their  dependents — stand  today,  according  to 
the  latest  estimate  of  the  League  of  Nations,  scrapped,  un- 
utilizable,  superfluous  to  the  producing  requirements  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  within  our  anachronism  of  a  distributive 
system  they  stand  disabled  as  customers  for  our  output, 
without  any  recognized  or  accredited  right  to  share  in  the 
use  and  consumption  of  our  abundance.  We  have  to  burn  or 
plough  in  the  goods  for  which  this  system  distributes  no 
purchasing  power. 
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"Now  leisure  and  abundance  are  great  and  3ood  gifts  which  a 
sane  race  of  people  should  be  able  to  take  sanely  and  to  use 
for  the  purpose  of  a  general  cultural  life.  But  if  we  do  not 
choose  so  to  receive  them,  nonetheless  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
ceive them  in  some  fashion  so  long  as  we  use  these  power  meth- 
ods in  production.  And  so  we  get  the  leisure  forced  upon  us  as 
resourceless  unemployment,  and— unless  we  cease  producing 
and  work  below  the  capacity  of  our  new  powers — we  get  the 
abundance  as  congested  stocks  for  which  there  is  no  market." 


Apart  from  the  widespread  human  tragedy  of  it,  is  there 
any  technician  whose  instincts  do  not  revolt  against  such  an 
attempt  to  run  the  car  of  civilization  with  all  its  engines  its 
producing  powers,  full  out,  and  its  brakes  jammed  hard  on 
distribution  so  as  to  prevent  any  transmission  of  that  power 
into  a  movement  of  human  advance?  Is  it  any  wonder  that, 
with  such  an  internal  friction  of  purposes,  the  whole  machine 
should  break  down? 

There  is,  I  think,  not  the  least  hope  in  looking  for  remedies 
for  this  maladjustment  by  trying  to  devise  schemes  for  ensur- 
ing work  and  steady  employ- 
ment for  the  displaced  people. 
That  is  clean  contrary  to  the 
discernible  purpose  of  our  new 
production  powers.  What  they 
offer  to  us  is  not  more  employ- 
ment, but  more  leisure:  the 
release  of  the  world's  life 
from  drudgery.  And  they  do 
not  merely  offer  leisure  and 
abundance  to  us.  They  cannot 
work  to  any  other  end.  By  the 

very  law  of  their  nature,  if  we  use  them  at  all,  they  force 
leisure  and  abundance  upon  us.  That  is  what  they  are  for, 
and  they  can  do  no  other. 

Now,  leisure  and  abundance  are  great  and  good  gifts 
which  a  sane  race  of  people  should  be  able  to  take  sanely  and 
to  use  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  cultural  life.  But  if  we  do 
not  choose  so  to  receive  them,  nonetheless  we  are  compelled 
to  receive  them  in  some  fashion  so  long  as  we  use  these 
power  methods  in  production.  And  so  we  get  the  leisure 
forced  upon  us  as  resourceless  unemployment,  and — unless 
we  cease  producing  and  work  below  the  capacity  of  our  new 
powers — we  get  abundance  as  congested  stocks  for  which 
there  is  no  available  market.  These  great  powers  cannot  be 
used  for  the  narrow  purposes  of  a  class  society  without  thus 
turning  into  curses  and  disasters  the  great  and  good  gifts 
of  which  they  might  be  the  carriers  to  the  life  of  all 
mankind. 

And  if  you  will  look,  with  any  penetrative  scrutiny  at  all, 
at  this  distributive  procedure  which  in  this  way  persistently 
thwarts  our  hopes  of  the  enlargement  of  human  life,  the 
secret  of  the  maladjustment  stands  revealed  clearly  enough. 
Our  earliest  knowledge  of  man  reveals  him  as  a  nomadic 
savage  living  in  a  sort  of  primitive  communism.  But  as  a 
more  settled  habit  of  life  began  to  appear,  that  primitive 
communism  faded  out  and  gave  rise  to  a  new  sort  of  social 

structure  altogether.  And  for  a  very  plain  and  obvious  rea-  ows  01  me  nour  oeiore  me  luii  aawn;  tnat  in  the  actual  event 
son.  It  was  an  age  of  scarcity;  of  meager  returns  for  the  un-  it  will  probably  take  shape  other  than  our  present  crude 
remitting  labor  of  men  in  their  struggle  with  nature  for  sus-  perceptions  of  it;  that  many  processes  of  trial  and  error,  of 
tenance;  and  in  the  world's  ages  of  scarcity,  communism,  experiment  and  failure,  will  mark  its  development — all  that 
while  it  would  have  meant  equality,  would  only  have  meant  is  probably  true  enough.  But  nonetheless  it  is  to  this  new 
an  equality  of  drudgery  and  of  hard  and  bare  living.  conception  of  human  life  and  human  relationships  that  the 

But  there  are  other  things  in  human  life  than  drudgery,  compelling  consequences  of  power  production  are  shaping 
There  are  desires  and  impulses  in  human  nature  that  began  — and  in  their  essential  character  must  shape — the  life  of  the 
to  manifest  themselves  at  a  very  early  stage  in  human  de-  world. 
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yelopment;  Teachings  out  toward  a  higher  cultural  life.  And 
in  the  ages  of  scarcity,  no  release  of  the  general  life  of  man- 
kind from  drudgery  into  a  life  of  cultural  opportunity  was 
possible.  It  was  imperative,  if  the  physical  basis  of  life  was  to 
be  kept  supplied,  that  the  mass  of  men  should  be  engaged  in 
continuous  labor.  The  escape  from  that  doom  of  drudgery 
was  only  possible  for  the  few,  and  only  for  them  in  one  way: 
the  way  of  securing  control  and  command  over  the  lives  and 
labor  of  the  mass  of  their  fellow-men. 
The  new  structure  of  society  for  the  purpose  of  such  be- 
ginnings   of  human   cultural 
life  was  therefore  a  class  struc- 
ture. Whether  by  the  crude 
form  of  slavery  or  by  the  more 
refined  form  of  property  sys- 
tems   which    controlled    the 
working  community's  oppor- 
tunities to  live,  the  door  of 
escape  from  the  common  lot  of 
drudgery  was  opened  for  the 
few.  It  was  a  social  structure 
which  arose  under  conditions 

of  scarcity,  was  entirely  related  to  such  conditions,  and 
served  a  real  purpose  in  human  cultural  development  as 
the  then  only  available  means  of  fostering  it. 

What  power  production  has  done  is  to  give  us  slaves  other 
than  human  to  do  our  drudgery  for  us,  and  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  general  liberation  of  life  into  cultural  opportunity. 
The  old  unhappy  class  breach  has  become  obsolete.  Man- 
kind need  no  longer  be  divided  against  itself  in  that 
way.  The  attempt  to  perpetuate,  in  this  new  world  of 
plenty,  the  old  device  of  the  ages  of  scarcity,  is  no  longer 
possible  without  bringing  our  civilization  to  catastrophe. 
The  leisure  and  the  abundance  which  are  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  power  production  cannot  be  distributed  by 
the  old  scarcity-age  procedure.  What  the  new  powers  are 
demanding  from  us,  in  all  the  confusion  and  demoralization 
of  life  that  they  inflict  upon  us  so  long  as  we  do  not  comply 
with  the  demand,  is  a  new  distributive  system  adjusted  to 
their  requirements  of  leisure  and  abundance. 

DIMLY  as  yet,  but  with  a  steadily  growing  clarity,  this 
purpose  is  shaping  itself  in  the  minds  of  men  as  the  dis- 
cernible purpose  of  civilization  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  production.  That  the  detailed  planning  for  it  is  as 
yet  crude  and  makeshift;  that  most  of  the  conceptions  of  it 
are  like  the  conceptions  of  things  only  half  seen  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  hour  before  the  full  dawn;  that  in  the  actual  event 


Next  month  Survey  Graphic,  following  through  on  its  interpretation  of  the  New 
Deal,  will  publish  a  staff  article  on  the  Federal  Employment  Service — the  swift 
projection  of  the  country-wide  re-employment  service  and  the  federal-state  plan 


THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    D  O  O  R  W  A  Y  S  — J  O  H  N    PALMER    GAVIT 


OF    CORKS,   AND   THE     LATE    DIPLODOCUS 


ONCE  I  met  a  man  whose  hobby  was  collecting  corks. 
In  a  serious  way.  No,  not  for  the  sake  of  what  was 
in  bottles;  he  was  no  distinguished  bottle-emptier; 
often  there  was  no  bottle;  cork  is  used  for  many  purposes 
other  than  bottle-stoppers.  He  had  not  been  especially 
interested  in  corks;  they  were  nothing  in  his  personal,  social 
or  professional  life;  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  or  friends 
was  in  the  cork  or  the  bottling  business.  In  the  beginning, 
he  simply  was  seized  by  an  urge  to  collect  something. 
Other  fields — autographs,  stamps,  coins,  cigar-bands, 
butterflies,  fossils,  theater  programs,  hotel  and  banquet- 
menus,  antiques,  pictures  and  so  on— were  occupied.  He 
invented,  so  to  say,  a  domain  theretofore  virgin  to  collectors. 
He  became,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  amateur  of  that  subject, 
amassing  doubtless  the  greatest  collection  of  corks  in  the 
world. 

He  could — anyway  he  said  he  could — salvage  a  fragment 
of  cork  from  the  seashore,  or  the  gutter,  and  at  a  glance 
surmise  its  origin;  whether  it  was  a  true  specimen  from  the 
evergreen  oak,  Quercus  suber,  of  southern  Europe,  Spain, 
Portugal  or  northern  Africa,  or  was  from  Russian  birch,  the 
cork-elm,  or  some  other  tree.  He  could  educe  amazingly 
(if  you  believed  him)  the  history  of  its  use;  whether  for  a 
life-preserver,  a  floor-covering,  an  artificial  limb,  or  a 
magnum  of  champagne.  For  aught  I  know,  he  might  have 
smelled  out  the  name  and  address  of  a  dependable  boot- 
legger; but  I  never  heard  of  any  practical  use  or  value  en- 
suing from  his  researches,  nor  that  he  reflected  upon  the 
geographical,  historical,  social  or  economic  implications 
of  the  cork  industry.  He  simply  collected  corks.  I  do  not 
remember  his  name;  I  don't  know  what  became  of  his 
collection,  or  of  him. 

OTHER  savants  collect  and  play  with  statistics.  The 
passion  for  enumerating  and  juggling  with  figures  and 
tabulations  seems  to  be  endemic  in  the  human  mind,  to- 
gether with  vast  admiration  and  credulity  on  the  part  of 
the  folk  who  have  no  aptitude  themselves  but  bow  down  and 
worship  anything  in  the  way  of  a  table  or  a  graph.  The  output 
of  such  is  enormous  and  increasing.  The  other  day  I  heard 
of  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  who  devoted  immense 
labor  to  tabulating  the  one,  two,  three-syllabled  and  even 
more  sesquipedalian  verbs  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 
Long  ago  we  learned  the  number  of  letters,  words,  sentences, 
verses  in  the  King  Jarnes  version  of  the  English  Bible;  still 
remains,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  momentous  task  of  enumerat- 
ing those  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  but  any  day  we 
may  wake  up  and  find  a  doctorial  thesis  supplying  that 
dire  lack. 

Usually  these  researches  flower  in  more  or  less  profound 
conclusions,  some  of  them  important  if  true,  some  true  but 
unimportant,  others  neither  true  nor  important.  Everybody 
has  heard  of  the  three  classes  of  lies:  plain  lies,  damned  lies, 
and  statistics.  Anyway,  the  main  trouble  with  much  of 
what  passes  for  statistics,  and  even  assuming  their  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  in  themselves,  is  that  so  much  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view  and  intent  of  the  manipulator. 
Almost  always,  from  acquaintance  with  the  author,  you 
could  guess  in  advance  what  the  conclusions  would  be.  To 


one  challenging  him  with  so-called  statistics  and  the  adage, 
"Figures  will  not  lie,"  I  once  heard  Carroll  D.  Wright 
retort,  "Oh,  yes  they  will !  And  what's  more,  liars  will  figure.1" 

Remember  the  seers  of  old,  who  facing  north  declared  of 
good  omen  signs  manifesting  on  their  right,  of  evil  those 
appearing  on  their  left.  Which  was  well  enough  but  for 
those  other  seers  who  faced  south  and  from  like  data 
prognosticated  vice  versa.  Facing  toward  any  point  of  the 
compass  and  from  any  and  all  kinds  of  data,  Madison  Grant 
for  instance  will  "prove"  the  existence  and  ineffable 
superiority  of  his  mythical  Great  Nordic  Race;  the  Nazis 
will  convict  the  Jews  of  anything  from  Hell  to  High  Water. 
Professor  Warren,  still  of  the  Roosevelt  Brain  Trust,  relies 
upon  the  same  statistics  as  Dr.  Sprague  who  jumped,  fell 
or  was  pushed  therefrom;  yet  they  prognosticate  to  opposite 
effect.  When  statisticians  fall  out,  what  is  the  bewildered 
layman  to  do? 

The  really  mischievous  figurers  are  not  the  wilfully 
distorting  liars,  nor  those  scientifically  honest  students  who 
with  impeccable  intent  amass  figures  more  or  less  useful  to 
those  who  know  how  to  interpret  them;  nor  yet  the  mere 
purposeless  cork  and  bug  collectors;  but  those  secondary, 
hearsay  quoters  who  find  figures  or  conclusions,  or  both, 
grist  for  their  own  mills. 

THESE  remarks  are  provoked  by  the  paean  of  joy  arising 
in  militaristic  circles  over  the  paper  read  just  now  before 
the  American  Academy  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
by  Prof.  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin  and  Lieut.-Gen.  N.  N.  Golovin, 
of  the  Harvard  University  department  of  sociology.  Curi- 
ously enough,  both  are  Russians  (not  Communists — 
anything  but !),  and  General  Golovin  was  once  a  member  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the  old  Imperial  Russian  Army. 
Professor  Sorokin  was  imprisoned  three  times  under  the 
Czarist  rule  as  a  dangerous  radical  and  three  under  the 
Soviets  as  a  dangerous  reactionary.  He  at  one  time  served 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  as  secretary  to  Kerensky.  These 
gentlemen  gathered  data  designed  to  exhibit  quantitatively 
the  hitherto  seemingly  incurable  war-habit  of  the  peoples 
of  Europe  and  Russia,  as  displayed  in  each  century  begin- 
ning with  the  twelfth. 

Their  statistical  technique  was  to  assign  numerical  values 
to  various  contributing  factors,  such  as  number  of  nations 
involved,  size  of  participating  armies,  ratio  of  losses,  dura- 
tion of  conflict.  From  these  they  derived  an  "index  number" 
representing  each  of  the  recorded  wars  during  the  millennium 
covered  by  their  study.  Duly  manipulating  these  numbers 
they  arrived  at  the  dismal  summation  that  there  has  been 
an  increase,  not  only  absolute  but  geometrically  accelerating, 
from  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  index  number  was 
figured  at  2.7,  through  519.4  in  the  seventeenth,  567.5  in 
the  eighteenth,  to  the  staggering  explosion  of  13,736.0  in  the 
World  War  of  the  twentieth.  That  war,  one  is  (or  is  he?) 
astounded  to  learn,  was  not  merely  the  biggest,  but  bigger 
than  all  the  previous  wars  put  together.  There  was,  for  some 
reason  not  clearly  apparent,  a  disconcerting  slump  to  318.9 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  breaking  the  sequence  of  200 
years.  But  never  mind  a  little  thing  like  that.  The  exhibit 
as  a  whole,  in  the  opinion  of  these  figurers, 
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that  war  will  disappear  in  the  near  future  is  based  on  nothing 
more  than  wishes  and  the  belief  in  miracles. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  at  the  outset  they  claimed  to  have 
achieved  only  "rough  preliminary  approximations."  Also 
they  failed  to  find  any  marked  cycle,  trend  or  periodicity 
in  the  occurrence  of  wars,  though  there  might  be  some 
suspicion  of  such  in  the  history  of  Germany,  Italy  and 
Russia.  This  trendless,  erratic  oscillation  in  the  recurrence 
and  intensity  of  war,  they  opine,  probably  will  continue 
indefinitely.  Surely,  anything  that  "always  has  been"  or 
"never  was"  must  continue  so  forever. 

The  logic  of  it  is  inexorable,  however  heart-sickening. 
Wars  have  happened  and  must  continue  to  happen  if-and- 
when  they  do  and  God  knows  why  or  how  much.  Despite 
"civilization,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  These  gentlemen 
have  (almost)  proved,  by  "roughly  approximate"  data 
from  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  earth,  not  only  that  in  a 
few  minutes  or  years  or  decades  (barring  the  possibility  of 
another  slump  like  that  of  the  white-livered  nineteenth 
century),  we  must  have  a  bigger,  better  and  more  inclusive 
war;  but  that  thereafter  ad  infinitum  there  impends  beyond 
hope  an  endless  series  of  wars.  Increasing  in  size  and  in- 
tensity, each  as  the  square  or  cube  or  nth  or  what-have-you 
power  of  the  one  before  if  not  of  all  previous  ones  put  to- 
gether. At  the  best  and  last  of  it  there  will  be  left  only  one. 
person  in  the  world,  and  he  doubtless  mortally  wounded, 
gassed  and  infected  with  some  as  yet  undiscovered  germ- 
disease  scattered  by  "the  enemy"  if  not  by  himself.  And 
then,  with  some  remaining  primordial  cell — or  pair  of 
lemurs  surviving  the  subhuman  struggle  infinitely  older 
than  war — the  Cosmic  Process  hitherto  supposedly  crowned 
in  human  intelligence  will  have  to  start  all  over  again! 
Nothing  can  be  done  about  it,  of  course,  any  more  than 
could  be  done  about  other  things  that  got  worse  and  worse, 
bigger  and  bigger,  such  as  diphtheria,  smallpox  and  typhoid 
fever;  piracy,  slavery,  duelling,  kidnapping  .  .  .  and  the 
Diplodocus.  Don't  forget  the  Diplodocus. 


IOGIC  is  indeed  inexorable.  It  is  the  mathematics  of  think- 
L-  ing.  But  as  in  other  use  of  mathematics,  let  any  factor 
be  erroneous  or  inadequate,  any  fact  alleged  untrue,  half- 
true  or  misinterpreted,   any  vital  consideration  ignored; 
or  the  process  as  a  whole  weighted  by  preconceived  notions 
or  based  upon  false  assumption — thereupon  the  more  perfect 
the  logic  the  more  inevitable  is  an  erroneous  or  inadequate 
conclusion.  From  where  I  sit,  this  portentous  study  is  subject 
to  all  of  these  compunctions — even  though  it  arrives  at  a 
generalization   surprising   nobody.   Any   schoolboy   knows 
that  the  World  War  made  all  previous  wars  look  like  thirty 
cents  and  that  another  one  will  be  more  inclusive  and  more 
devastating  by  very  reason  of  the  increased  efficiency  of 
mechanism.  One  need  not  trouble  about  the  fact  that  the 
United  States,  a  wholly  new  factor  in  the  territorial  purview 
of  the  study,  added  enormously  as  it  were  from  outside  to 
the  statistical  set-up  of  the  World  War  as  compared  with 
other  wars;  that  the  ratios  would  have  been  altered  sub- 
stantially    by    including    other    territories — Scandinavia, 
Switzerland,  the  Balkans,  Turkey,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Far 
East.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  quibbling;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  enormous  acceleration  in  the  magnitude  and 
intensity  of  war. 

The  hole  in  the  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  through  which 
one  can  drive  a  coach-and-four,  an  automobile,  or  a  Zep- 


assuming  one,  leaves  us  to  speculate,  whether  this 
progression  was  because  or  in  spite  of  civilization,  and  ignores 
the  increasing  effort  of  intelligence  to  contrive  means  other 
than  war.  It  is  not  long  since  flood  and  pestilence  were  seen 
by  all  men  as  judgments  of  heaven.  Some  yet  living  can 
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ourse.  ouch  attitudes  passed  and  are  passing.  So  are  atti- 
tudes of  complacency  toward  war;  they  would  go  faster 
but  for  the  professional  soldiers  and  the  stupidity  of  politi- 
cians and  fact-jugglers  who  fail  to  look  at  underlying  causes 
or  to  recognize  the  realities  of  progress.  Professor  Sorokin 
and  General  Golovin  have  themselves  however  inadvert- 
ently set  forth  the  very  reason  why  war  must  come  to  an 
end  through  its  own  increasing  magnitude. 

CONSIDER  the  Diplodocus,  once  triumphantly  crowning 
V«  the  scale  of  land-animal  size.  And  this,  from  the  Wells- 
Huxley  Science  of  Life: 

The  weight  of  an  animal's  bones  will  have  to  go  up  faster  than 
its  total  weight  if  its  limbs  are  to  continue  to  support  it.  The  bones 
of  Swift's  Brobdingnagians  would  have  snapped  if  they  had  been 
mere  enlarged-scale  models  of  normal  men  and  women.  .  .  . 
Efficiency  of  circulatory,  supporting,  digestive  and  excretory 
organs — all  are  needed  for  any  great  size  to  be  attained. 

War  has  about  reached  the  point  of  being  too  big  for 
its  bones,  its  digestive  and  excretory  organs,  as  well  as  for 
the  available  supply  of  nutriment.  Intensely  practical  is  the 
question:  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  "next  war"?  It  is  said 
to  have  cost  something  like  $300,000  in  the  last  one,  for 
ammunition  alone,  to  kill  one  soldier.  Where  are  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan — not  to  mention  Great 
Britain;  this  doesn't  apply  to  Finland! — going  to  get  the 
money,  or  the  credit,  to  sustain  them  in  any  large-scale  war? 
From  their  own  people?  They  haven't  got  it,  and  that  spells 
swift  revolution.  From  the  United  States?  Aside  from  our 
being  fairly  involved  in  our  own  prodigious  deficits,  actual 
and  prospective  (to  which  they,  by  the  way,  largely  con- 
tributed), they  haven't  yet  paid  for  the  last  one.  Like  the 
farmer  declining  to  accept  another  promissory  note  in  lieu 
of  cash,  we  already  have  "plenty  of  readin'  matter." 

Just  because  all  but  the  lunatics  know  that  militarism 
is  suicidal  folly,  that  another  great  war  would  know  no 
victor  and  would  wreck  the  world,  the  real  statesmen 
everywhere,  frightened  by  the  many  menacing  signs  con- 
fronting them,  are  anxiously  seeking  to  salvage  that  new 
element,  ignored  by  Sorokin  and  Golovin  because  non- 
existent anywhere  in  their  material,  namely,  positive  inter- 
national cooperation.  This  is  why  they  cling  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  despite  its  flaws  and  failures,  as  the  only  bulwark 
of  world  peace.  This  is  why  so  immense  importance  attaches 
to  President  Roosevelt's  epoch-making  Wilson  anniversary 
address  to  our  Latin-American  neighbors,  definitely  dis- 
claiming right  or  intention  to  preside  over  their  affairs  and 
promising  broad  cooperation  in  aid  of  world  welfare. 

So-o-o-o-o,  as  my  ever  cheerful  friend  Ed  Wynn  puts  it, 
I  commend  to  these  doleful  prognosticators  the  revision, 
not  of  their  "approximations"  but  of  their  primary  assump- 
tions and  question-begging  conclusions;  and  candid  facing 
of  the  real  point  involved  in  and  broad  upon  the  face  of  their 
own  findings:  regardless  of  any  ethical  considerations,  or 
"commendable  hopes"  of  dreamers  with  nineteenth- 
century  psychology,  hasn't  war  about  reached  the  end  of  its 
long,  long  rope? 
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MARY    PARKER    FOLLETT 

BY  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 


M^RY  FOLLETT  was  the  most  highly  sensitized  person 
I  have  ever  known:  she  saw  meanings  where  others 
saw  only  words;  she  felt  beauties  where  others  per- 
ceived only  objects;  and  she  derived  faith  from  experiences 
which  seemed  to  others  ill-omened.  Like  so  many  sensitive 
personalities,  she  suffered  almost  incessantly  from  bodily 
pains.  Her  death  came  suddenly  as  the  consequence  of  an 
operation  on  December  18,  and  this  sad  event  seems  to  me 
also  a  symbol  of  her  organic  sensitiveness. 

Mary  Follett  belongs  to  the  high  tradition  of  New  England 
philosophic  thought.  She  might  have  stepped  easily  into 
the  Concord  circle  where  her  keen  insights  would  have  stim- 
ulated the  reflections  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Bronson  Alcott,  and  Ellery  Channing.  But  she  was 
at  home  also  in  the  intellectual  circles  of  contemporary 
Cambridge.  There  was  in  her  thought,  as  in  that  of  all 
great  thinkers,  a  timeless  element:  she  was  preoccupied  with 
questions  of  quality  rather  than  quantity,  wholeness  rather 
than  parts,  synthesis  rather  than  dissection.  As  social  phil- 
osopher she  went  straight  toward  that  most  perplexing 
problem,  the  persistent  conflict  between  a  willful  individual- 
ism and  a  compulsive,  although  uncreative,  collectivism. 

She  saw  clearly  that  future  progress  for  man  depended 
upon  wider  and  deeper  relatedness  but  she  rejected  all  easy 
and  superficial  panaceas.  She  searched  unceasingly  for  a 
valid  formula  of  creative  experience.  Insofar  as  she  assumed 
negative  tasks,  her  attack  was  upon  sentimental  self-sacrifice, 
crowd-mindedness,  privileged  power,  quantitative  schemes, 
and  naive  conceptions  of  democracy.  Her  goal  was  true  in- 
dividualism within  the  context  of  meaningful  collectivism. 
"Not  socialization  of  property,  but  socialization  of  the  will 
is  the  true  socialism",  she  asserted. 

Three  streams  of  thought  emanated  from  Hegelian 
philosophy;  two  are  easily  specified,  namely  that  which 
fortifies  the  arbitrary  and  absolute  state  and  is  currently 
revived  in  Fascist  doctrines,  and  second,  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  major  strand  in  the 
Marxian  dialectic  support- 
ing Communism.  The  mid- 
dle current  remains  less  spe- 
cific and  less  definable  since 
it  points  toward  method 
rather  than  goal.  Mary 
Follett  belongs  neither  to 
the  "right"  nor  the  "left." 
Like  Marx,  she  believed 
that  history  (the  social  proc- 
ess) becomes  realistic  only 
when  interpreted  in  terms 
of  conflict;  also,  like  Marx, 
she  sought  for  syntheses  on 
higher  levels.  But,  unlike 
Karl  Marx,  she  refused  to 
believe  that  higher  levels  of 
synthesis  could  be  achieved 
through  the  instrumentali- 
ties of  force  and  coercion. 
Consequently  she  sought  for 


Lei  us  not  be  martyrs. 

Thai  we  are  not  Free  has  been  the  most  deadening  fallacy  to  which 
man  has  ever  submitted. 

No  human  relation  should  serve  an  anticipatory  purpose.  Every 
relation  should  be  a  freeing  relation  with  the  "purpose"  evolving. 

Whoever  advocates  compromise  abandons  the  individual:  the 
individual  is  to  give  up  part  of  himself  in  order  that  some  action  may 
take  place.  The  integrity  of  the  individual  is  preserved  only  through 
integration — and  the  similarity  in  these  words  is  not  insignificant. 
Perhaps  the  most  superficial  of  all  views  is  that  free-will  consists  in 
choice  when  an  alternative  is  presented.  But  freedom  by  our 
definition  is  obedience  to  the  law  of  one's  own  nature.  My  nature 
is  of  the  whole:  I  am  free,  therefore,  only  when  I  choose  that  term 
in  the  alternative  which  the  whole  commands.  I  am  not  free  when 
my  acts  are  not  "determined,"  for  in  a  sense  they  always  are  de- 
termined (freedom  and  determinism  have  not  this  kind  of  opposi- 
tion). I  am  free  when  I  am  creating. 

Who  then  are  free?  Those  who  win  their  freedom  through  fellow- 
ship.— Excerpts  from  Tke  New  Slate  and  from  Creative  Experience. 


methods  of  relating  individuals  to  individuals  through  their 
necessary  functions  and  in  such  manner  as  to  increase  power- 
with  rather  than  power-over. 

Perhaps  the  most  suitable  title  for  her  theory  is  integrative 
socialization.  She  saw  possibilities  for  integrative  experimen- 
tation in  every  form  of  social  relatedness  and  consequently 
her  illustrative  material  ranges  from  committees,  neighbor- 
hood organizations,  communities,  legislative  assemblies,  in- 
dustrial management,  the  law,  and  farmers'  cooperatives  to 
international  relations.  Although  she  illuminated  each  of 
these  spheres  of  interest,  it  should  be  added  that  her  major 
concern  was  industry;  or  rather  industrial  relations.  During 
the  last  decade  and  a  half  her  study  was  concentrated  on  the 
more  subtle  aspects  of  industrial  control  and  management. 
In  these  areas  she  was  not  satisfied  with  mere  theoretical 
pronouncements  but  considerable  of  her  time  was  devoted 
to  participation  in  actual  experiments. 

Although  her  published  work  represents  a  consistent  and 
cumulative  development  of  thought,  it  also  reveals  a  mind 
constantly  growing  in  richness  of  content  and  fineness  of 
perception.  Those  who  wish  to  know  her  basic  idea  and  to 
interpret  it  in  terms  of  ongoing  issues  cannot  neglect  any  of 
her  works.  (The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1896,  The  New  State,  19V8,  Creative  Experience,  1924, 
Business  Management  as  a  Profession,  1927,  and  Psychologi- 
cal Foundations  of  Management,  1927.  Longman's.) 

Thus  far,  in  this  brief  sketch,  I  have  attempted  to  present 
a  somewhat  impersonal  outline  of  Mary  Follett's  contribu- 
tion to  modern  thought.  There  is,  however,  a  personal  side, 
namely  her  great  gift  to  me.  Herbert  Croly  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  Mary  Follett  and  I  were  dealing  with 
a  similar  problem  in  the  field  of  human  affairs,  and,  with  his 
quick  insight,  he  brought  us  together.  Before  this  collabo- 
rative project  began  we,  together  with  Prof.  Alfred  Dwight 
Sheffield,  met  at  Miss  Follett's  summer  home  in  the  hills 
near  Putney,  Vt.,  for  a  week  of  discussion.  It  seems  to  me  now 

that  this  was  the  most  excit- 
ing intellectual  event  of  my 
total  experience. 

Recently  I  have  studied 
my  notes  of  this  three- 
cornered  dialogue.  I  found 
that  we  three  had  set  for 
ourselves  a  most  ambitious 
program  including  such 
questions  as:  What  is  the 
nature  of  social  conflict? 
What  is  the  relation  between 
the  situation  and  the  evolv- 
ing situation?  How  do  pur- 
poses evolve?  What  is  the  re- 
lation between  compromise 
and  integration?  To  what 
extent  does  the  emotional 
content  of  words  impede 
human  relationships?  How 
do  short-term  and  long- 
term  interests  come  into 
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conflict?  What  is  the  nature  of  representativeness?  What  dis- 
tinctions need  to  be  made  between  the  leader  and  the 
expert?  What  relation  does  responsibility  bear  to  the  con 
sentmg  procedure?  The  list  is  much  longer  but  the  above 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  problems  which 
we  confronted. 

The  important  fact  to  be  registered  concerning  my  in- 
debtedness to  Mary  Follett  may  be  stated  thus:  She  asked 
questions  which  led  toward  the  future  and  hence  revealed 
to  me  the  prophetic  nature  of  her  thought;  but  she  also 
pointed  toward  fundamental  solutions,  as  distinguished  from 
superficial  opportunisms,  and  in  this  demonstrated  her  fine 
wisdom. 

Ten  Months  of  Roosevelt 

REVOLUTI°N.  *»  Ernes,  K.  Lindley.  Viking  Press.  328  pp. 

ACT- 


IN  ACTION.  by  Earle 


>  A"h"r  B-  Adams~  University  of  Oklahoma 
THE  ROOSEVELT  PROGRAM,  by  Cleveland  Rodger,.  Putnam.  275  pp    $2 

9  °EAL"  ECONOMICS'  *»  C«W  *****  The  Busing 


P.  Ayres.  Macmillan.  189  pp. 


THE7ECONOMICS  °F  RECOVERY-  to  L 

AMERICA  SWINGS  TO  THE  LEFT,  by  Aim  Lee.  Dodd.  Mead  1S6  pp  $1  SO 

IT'S  UP  TO  THE  WOMEN,  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Stokes.  263  'pp  '$125 


THE  THEORY  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,  by  A.  C.  Pigou.  MacmiUan.  319  PP  $5 
ROOSEVELT  AND  HIS  AMERICA,  by  Bernard  Fay.  Little  Brawn  345  pp  $2  75 
A  SOCIALIST  LOOKS  AT  THE  NEW  DEAL,  by  Norman  Thomas.  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy,  19  pp.  (pamphlet),  10  cents. 

(All  prices  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic.) 

THE  word  "revolution"  explicit  or  implicit  in  the  titles  of 
I  so  many  of  these  books  dealing  with  our  current  economic 
situation  is  of  course  a  misnomer — there  has  been  no  "revo- 
lution" in  any  real  sense  in  this  country  since  the  year  1776. 
Even  the  Civil  War  was  more  of  a  revolution  than  is  the 
New  Deal, — a  revolution  being  the  supplanting  of  one 
social  class  by  another  in  the  control  of  the  state.  Never- 
theless nearly  all  these  books  have  some  value  to  those  who 
would  understand  the  troublous  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  publisher  is  undoubtedly  right,  for  instance,  in  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Lindley  knows  President  Roosevelt's  "mind 
and  his  record  as  intimately  as  anyone  connected  with  the 
present  administration."  As  a  seasoned  and  brilliant  journal- 
ist, Mr.  Lindley  covered  for  The  World  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
administration  as  governor  of  New  York,  and  for  The 
Herald-Tribune  went  with  him  throughout  the  presidential 
campaign  and  was  transferred  to  Washington  with  him  on 
March  4.  His  book  confirms  the  statement  that  Mr.  Lindley 
"had  the  material  at  his  finger-tips — including  much  that 
has  never  been  printed  before."  But  nowhere  is  there  any 
indication  that  either  a  Roosevelt  or  any  other  kind  of 
revolution  has  taken  place.  Quite  the  contrary.  What  ap- 
pears from  this  record  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  doing  his  very 
best  to  avert  a  revolution  in  this  country,  and  to  make  capi- 
talism safe  for  America,  and  incidentally,  for  the  rest  of  the 
capitalistic  world. 

The  Handbook  of  NRA,  with  its  supplements,  serves  as  a 
convenient  and  authentic  compilation  of  all  statutes,  execu- 
tive orders,  regulations,  and  official  interpretations,  along 
with  the  approved  codes  and  their  subsequent  modifications, 
editorial  introductions,  and  footnotes,  relating  to  the  means 


In  cabins  of  the  Quarter  streets  of  southern  plantations,  and 
along  quiet  roads,  the  descendants  of  slaves  live  as  if  the  Civil 
War  had  never  been.  Their  morals  and  manners  and  religion 
have  been  modified  by  contact  with  the  white  master,  but  his 
civilization  and  religion,  passing  through  the  crucible  of  their 
primitive  nature,  have  come  out  something  distinct  and 
unique  in  American  life.  Two  women,  each  distinguished  in 
her  own  Reid  for  sympathetic  portrayal  of  the  Negro  of  the 
vestigial  Old  South,  have  made  a  record  of  these  people  that 
is  fact  illuminated  by  artistry.  Their  fine  book  is  not  only 
an  account  of  interesting  folkways  but  absorbing  reading. 

uPLL'  JORDAN  ROLL.  Te>l  by  Juli.  P.terkin,  photograph  by  Doris 
Ulmarm.  Robert  6.  Ballou.  251  pp.  Prlc.  $3.50  postpaid  of  Sumy 
Graphic. 


by  which  this  perhaps  successful  effort  is  being  brought 
about. 

Tead's  and  Metcalfe's  volume  about  Labor  Regulations 
under  the  Recovery  Act  is  a  practical  manual  for  employers, 
executives  of  trade  associations,  and  personnel  managers. 
It  also  aims  to  make  clearer  to  "all  public-spirited  citizens 
who  want  to  learn  how  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Act  can 
most  wisely  be  given  effect."  The  authors  anticipate  a  con- 
siderable development  of  "company  unions."  But,  contrary- 
wise,  they  also  predict  widespread  "collective  bargaining 
dealings  in  the  immediate  future."  It  is  not  quite  clear  just 
how  both  tendencies  can  be  developed  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  current  events  in  the  capital-labor  world  bear  out 
only  the  latter  of  their  prophecies.  The  authors  recommend 
that  employers  "take  the  initiative  in  organizing  formal 
relations  with  their  workers  on  some  other  than  a  simon-pure 
individual-bargaining  basis."  The  unprejudiced  reader  will 
be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  message  of  these  eminent  authori- 
ties on  personnel  administration  and  management  has  come 
too  late  to  be  of  much  service  to  "capital." 
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Captain  Looker's  study  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  Action  has  an 
introduction  by  Col.  Edward  M.  House,  who  also  looks  upon  the 
administration  measures  as  something  more  than  mere  palliatives: 
"We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  social  revolution  none  the  less  potential 
because  peaceful."  Actually,  what  we  are  in  the  midst  of  is  merely  an 
era  of  more  or  less  progressive  reforms — a  patching  up  and  "recon- 
ditioning" of  the  profit  system,  to  insure  its  perpetuation.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  rugged  individualist  any  sort  of  necessary  reform  spells 
revolution;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  President  Roosevelt's  ad- 
mirers to  concur  in  this  inaccurate  view.  Roosevelt's  aim  is  the 
intelligent  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  under  capitalism — fair 
profits  for  the  entrepreneurs  and  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
those  whose  labors  alone  make  profits  possible.  Nor  is  Captain 
Looker  correct  in  speaking  of  Roosevelt's  administration  as  a 
dictatorship;  the  president's  "dictatorial  power"  is  in  no  sense 
that  of  a  Hitler  or  a  Mussolini.  "Congress  has  not  abdicated";  and 
Roosevelt  has  no  power  that  does  not  terminate  automatically  at 
the  end  of  a  year. 

Dr.  Landis  again  speaks  of  revolution;  his  "revolution"  is  "a 
clash  of  a  combination  of  the  South  and  West  against  the  industrial 
and  financial  East."  The  first  American  revolution,  he  says  (the 
one  we  usually  call  by  that  name)  was  "a  struggle  between  an 
association  of  agricultural  colonies  and  the  metropolis  of  London"; 
the  second  (the  Civil  War)  "was  a  conflict  for  the  control  of  the 
national  government  between  planters  of  the  South  on  the  one 
hand  and  an  alliance  of  eastern  industrialists  with  middle- 
western  farmers  on  the  other."  The  current  "revolution,"  he  thinks, 
is  destined  to  restore  the  balance  between  rural  and  urban  forces. 
The  best  thing  in  his  book  is  the  chapter  on  Gold  and  Inflation,  a 
succinct  statement  of  what  has  been  done  or  suggested,  rather  than 
a  taking  of  sides  in  the  issues  involved. 

THE  book  by  Charles  A.  Beard  and  George  H.  E.  Smith  succeeds 
conspicuously  in  reducing  the  mass  of  new  legislation,  codes, 
plans,  procedures,  and  so  on,  to  what  is  at  once  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive exposition  of  what  it  is  all  about,  and  an  explanation  of 
how  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  the  complex  enterprises  undertaken 
since  March  4,  1933.  More  gratifying  still  to  the  general  reader, 
perhaps,  is  the  impartial  evaluation  of  the  measures  proposed  and 
the  frank  discussion  of  things  already  accomplished  by  the  NRA, 
AAA,  and  other  departments,  down  to  November.  The  result  is, 
indeed,  what  the  authors  hoped  for,  "a  genuine  contribution  to 
an  understanding  of  the  startling  events  which  have  occurred." 
It  is  all  but  incredible  that  they  have  succeeded  in  abstracting  and 
summarizing  in  so  few  pages  the  essential  elements  of  the  vast 
mass  of  material  which  has  accumulated  in  the  form  of  acts  and 
codes  and  administrative  measures  incident  to  the  inauguration 
and  application  of  the  provisions  involved  in  the  New  Deal.  They 
point  out  a  fact  which  all  would  do  well  to  hold  constantly  before 
the  mind's  eye:  namely,  that  while  President  Roosevelt  may  be 
making  history,  "he  is  also  a  victim  of  history,"  and  that  it  is 
wholly  unwise  not  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  the  delusion  of  ab- 
solute novelty  in  his  policy  and  program;  for  what  appears  on  the 
surface  "to  be  new  is  often  really  a  matter  of  emphasis  rather  than 
of  creation  de  novo."  What,  in  fact,  differentiates  the  philosophy 
and  program  of  F.  D.  Roosevelt  from  those  of  his  immediate 
predecessors? 

Woodrow  Wilson's  New  Freedom  was  based  on  the  old  tradition, 
and  the  answer  of  history  since  1914  has  been  a  demonstration  of 
its  inapplicability  and  futility.  Although  a  member  of  the  same 
Jeffersonian  party,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  repudiates  the 
New  Freedom  in  economy,  accepts  the  inexorable  collectivism  of 
American  economy  in  fact,  and  seeks  to  work  out  a  policy  based  on 
recognition  of  the  main  course  of  our  economic  history.  President 
Coolidge  and  President  Hoover  accepted  the  main  course  of  our 
economic  history,  but  proposed  to  make  no  fundamental  readjust- 
ment in  public  policy  as  a  result  of  their  acceptance.  Therein  seems 
to  lie  the  event  that  differentiates  the  thought  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  from  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  gives  a 
semblance  of  reality  to  the  use  of  the  term  "new"  in  connection 
with  his  "deal." 

This  valuable  study  is  but  a  summary  of  part  of  a  larger  work 
by  the  same  authors  now  in  the  press,  The  Idea  of  National  Inter- 


est. In  however  brief  a  review,  one  short  quotation  must  be  given 
because  of  its  special  interest  to  readers  of  this  magazine: 

The  whole  fabric  of  relief — distress  relief,  debt  relief,  unemploy- 
ment relief,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — is  in  great  need  of  some  simple 
agency  in  every  community  which  will  perform  for  the  people  at 
large  the  kind  of  coordinating  public-contact  service  which  a  mail- 
order catalogue  performs  between  millions  of  individual  buyers 
and  the  great  organization  ready  to  fill  their  needs.  .  .  .  The 
machinery  at  hand  necessarily  involves  collective  dealing  with 
groups  of  persons,  but  the  cases  are  predominantly  individual  be- 
fore they  enter  the  collective  machinery.  There  must  be  some  simple 
point  of  contact  between  the  two.  The  principle  here  advanced  is 
not  novel.  It  is  already  in  wide  use.  ...  Is  there  any  wonder  that 
there  are  complaints  and  unrest  and  impatience  with  the  Recovery 
Program?  Many  of  them  would  have  little  standing  if  it  could  be 
positively  shown  that  relief  and  assistance  are  available.  .  .  . 
Despite  the  spread  of  education,  the  rank  and  file  are  still  strangers 
to  government  agencies;  and  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  one  place 
for  them  to  go  to  [a  "place"  yet  to  be  established!]  irrespective  of 
what  their  problems  may  be. 

It  is  curious  that  another  book  which  has  just  appeared  supple- 
ments The  Future  Comes  so  that  the  two  should  be  inseparable. 
It  is  the  appendices  especially  of  this  other  book,  Our  Economic 
Revolution,  by  Prof.  Arthur  B.  Adams  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, which  contain  invaluable  data  to  confirm  Beard's  and 
Smith's  more  generalized  account.  One  would  feel  more  confident 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Recovery  Program  if  such  men  as 
Fairchild,  Dewey,  Beard  and  Adams  were  more  closely  and  directly 
connected  with  it;  failing  this,  we  may  at  least  benefit  by  their 
Bound  and  lucid  factual  and  interpretative  resumes. 

Mr.  Rodgers,  editor  of  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  went  to 
Washington  to  learn  at  first  hand  just  what  the  New  Deal  was  doing. 
He  has  done  more  than  merely  set  down  a  record  of  plans  and 
policies;  he  has  set  the  Roosevelt  program  against  the  historical 
attitudes  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  and  the  1932 
campaign  platforms.  He  has  also  managed  to  make  crystal  clear  a 
number  of  points  in  the  New  Deal  which  are  at  this  moment 
causing  a  great  deal  of  perplexity  in  the  minds  even  of  well- 
informed  citizens. 

Mr.  Frederick's  "primer"  contains  chapters  by  Gerard  Swope, 
Bernard  Baruch,  and  Donald  Richberg.  The  whole  is  a  highly 
instructive  volume  which  contains,  in  outline,  man's  economic 
history  from  the  tribal  or  clan  period  down  to  the  present,  to 
which  is  added  a  very  useful  chapter  on  New  Deal  Questions  and 
Answers.  There  are  two  excellent  graphic  charts  and  a  reprint  of 
the  blanket  code;  the  whole  is  indispensable  to  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  administration's  policies. 

Colonel  Ayres'  book,  also,  is  basic  to  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  present  situation.  Like  all  his  work,  it  is  grounded  upon  ex- 
haustive data,  reaching  back  in  many  instances  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  reduced  to  convenient  form  by  charts  and  diagrams.  It 
is  the  author's  thesis  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  chief 
causes  of  previous  industrial  depressions,  the  present  world-wide 
breakdown  is  directly  traceable  to  the  World  War.  But  is  not  the 
war  itself  merely  a  symptom  of  the  general  collapse?  Aside  from 
this  thesis,  Colonel  Ayres'  discussions  of  the  new  emergency  legis- 
lation, especially  in  its  bearing  on  inflation  and  on  the  revival  of 
foreign  trade,  and  on  the  differences  between  an  "orthodox" 
and  a  managed  currency,  are  invaluable. 

Colonel  Lee's  little  volume  is  reactionary  and  often  frankly 
antagonistic.  This  Salt  Lake  City  "publicist"  informs  us  that  what 
is  really  needed  is  not  a  swing  to  the  left  but  a  return  to  the  good 
old  principles  of  Coolidge's  New  Era!  He  informs  us  that  "the 
fallacies,  sophistries,  and  crooked  reasoning  behind  the  theory  of 
'economic  planning'  nowhere  can  be  better  observed  and  compre- 
hended than  by  consideration  of  the  National  Recovery  Act." 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  book  may  also  be  dismissed  with  brief  notice, 
but  for  the  opposite  reason.  Only  in  one  or  two  chapters  does  it 
deal  with  the  New  Deal  as  related  to  women,  but,  like  its  author, 
it  is  everywhere  frank,  liberal,  and  modern-minded.  It  contains 
little  that  is  new,  but  very  much  that  is  good. 

The  volume  of  radio  talks  by  various  experts  on  problems  of 
municipal,  county,  state,  and  federal  government,  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education 
constitutes  a  valuable  source  of  practical  information  The  aver' 
age  voter  has  materially  stultified  his  own  efforts  and  interests  by 
wilful  neglect  of  the  matters  treated  of  in  these  highly  interesting 
timely,  and  instructive  radio  discussions 

Pigou's  discussion  of  the  Theory  of  Unemployment  is  at  once 
the  most  profound  and  the  most  difficult  of  the  books  under  review 
[t  contains  Abundant  food  for  thought  for  even  the  professional 
economist;  it  is  a  book  for  serious  study  only.  Of  great  practical 
importance  are  the  sections  dealing  with  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  cost  of  unemployment,  the  meaning  of  units  of  "real 
wages,"  the  real  rate  of  wages  under  competition  and  under 
monopoly,  factors  other  than  money  affecting  the  level  of  varia- 
tions in  the  real  demand  for  labor,  state  stimulation  of  employment 
in  particular  occupations.  One  timely  section  deals  with  monetary 
factors  as  they  affect  the  demand  for  labor,  main  types  of  dis- 
turbance under  various  monetary  systems,  forced  levies  and  anti- 
levies,  and  so  on.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  an  analysis  of  problems  to 
be  solved,  not  of  suggested  "remedies." 

In  spite  of  some  grotesque  misconceptions  and  a  few  demon- 
strable errors  of  fact,  M.  Fay's  latest  volume  is  not  only  highly 
readable  but  full  also  of  acute  appraisal  and  vivid  characteriza- 
tion. It  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  current  American  scene,  with 
a  background  of  recent  history,  unobtainable  by  those  too  close  to 
the  conflict.  As  an  outside  observer,  M.  Fay  is  able  to  supply  just 
that  touch  of  distance  which  makes  his  book  useful  as  well  as 
enjoyable. 

Mr.  Thomas,  twice  Socialist  candidate  for  the  presidency,  in 
his  pamphlet  sums  up  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  multitude  of 
discussions  of  the  New  Deal  pouring  from  every  press.  He  regards, 
not  the  NRA,  but  the  Agricultural  Act,  as  "far  and  away  the  most 
important  of  the  measures"  adopted  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
relieve  the  strain  on  "the  accepted  economic  order"  at  "the  most 
dangerous  points."  What  the  administration  has  actually  done, 
he  asserts,  is  to  restore  the  money  lenders  to  their  temple.  "Per- 
haps their  faces  have  been  washed  and  certainly  more  policemen 
have  been  set  over  them  to  watch  them.  That  is  about  all."  What- 
ever degree  of  "revolution"  we  have  under  the  New  Deal,  he  states, 
"is  a  revolution  to  state  capitalism,  which  perpetuates  private 
ownership  of  natural  resources  in  the  principal  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  not  to  Socialism  which  would  acquire  them 
for  the  use  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people."  Colonel  Lee's  objections 
to  the  New  Deal  are  the  mere  complaints  of  an  infant  who  does  not 
want  to  be  weaned;  Mr.  Thomas's  are  adult  and  reasonable,  and 
merit    the   consideration    of  all    thoughtful   persons,   even   non- 
Socialists  and  anti-Socialists. 
Sausalito,  Calif.  MAYNARD  SHIPLEY 
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powerfully  and  without  sentimentality  why  the  endlessly  varied 

strata  of  Mexican  human  beings,  against  their  peculiar  topograph- 

ical background,  under  the  foreign  forces  brought  to  bear  upon 

them,  produced  the  kind  of  revolution  they  did.  It  avoids  panegyric 

id  prophecy,  it  does  not  unduly  simplify.  It  is,  in  short,  a  master- 

:e  of  order.  No  student  trying  to  understand  Mexico  and  cer- 

tainly nobody  writing  about  it,  should  go  without  this  book. 

HERBERT  H.  WEBJSTOCK 
Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America 

A  Study  in  Social  Morality 


THOSE  who  have  grown  up  in  these  post-war  days,  when  con- 
I  ferences  of  clergymen  pass  resolutions  denouncing  war  and 
ministers  by  the  thousand  pledge  themselves  never  to  participate 
in  it,  will  be  shocked  at  the  well-documented  story  of  the  r61e  which 
the  church  played  in  the  Great  War,  which  Ray  Abrams  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  tells  in 
Preachers  Present  Arms.  The  statistical  part  of  the  story  is  that 
there  were  seventy  pacifists  out  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
clergymen  in  the  United  States.  There  may  have  been  a  few  more 
than  seventy,  but  Dr.  Abrams  failed  to  discover  them.  The  Uni- 
tarians, one  of  the  smallest  denominations,  had  the  largest  number 
of  pacifists  with  the  Congregationalists  next.  There  seems  to  be  a 
close  correlation  between  theological  orthodoxy  and  uncritical 
patriotism,  for  not  only  did  the  Unitarians  excel  in  non-conformity 
in  theology  and  war,  but  in  the  whole  fundamentalist  South  there 
was  not  one  known  pacifist  preacher. 

Some  will  undoubtedly  see  in  this  record  of  the  church  wholesale 
defection  from  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  This  will  be  to  miss  the  deeper 
significance,  for  in  all  places  and  ages  it  has  been  an  important 
function  of  institutionalized  religion  to  construct  moral  sanctions 
for  the  socio-economic  necessities  of  the  surrounding  and  sustaining 
community.  The  sources  of  social  morality  lie  deep  in  these  neces- 
sities and  not  in  abstract  good.  The  church  is  both  in  the  world  and 
of  it.  It  is  gravely  to  be  feared  that  those  churchmen  who  today 
react  sentimentally  against  the  horrors  of  war  will  tomorrow  react 
similarly  against  the  horrors  of  peace  when  the  civilization  with 
which  the  church  has  become  intimately  identified  is  at  stake. 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  J.  B.  MATTHEWS 

Vermont  Nurse 

BONFIRE,  by  Dorothy  Canfield.  Harcourt  Brace.  4OS  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 


The  New  Mexico 

PEACE  BY  REVOLUTION,  an  Interpretation  of  Mexico,  by  Frank  Tannenbaum. 
Illustrations  by  Miguel  Covarrubias.  Columbia  University  Press.  317  pp.  Price 
fj.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

UNTIL  now  the  three  sourcebooks  of  information  on  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  aspects  of  modern  Mexico  have 
been  Gruening's  Mexico  and  Its  Heritage,  McBride's  The  Land 
Systems  of  Mexico  and  Tannenbaum's  The  Mexican  Agrarian 
Revolution.  The  collecting  and  putting  together  of  the  information 
in  these  three  books  had  been  carried  off  with  such  success  that 
criticism  of  them  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  might  have  seemed 
petty.  Yet  the  fact  remained  that  they  were  sourcebooks,  and  only 
incidentally  interpretation.  Having  been  written  close  to  the  dates 
of  many  of  the  events  they  recorded,  they  did  the  only  useful  work 
they  could  do:  they  collated  facts,  assembled  statistics,  suggested 
tendencies.  The  need  remaining  was  for  a  broad  interpretation  of 
these  facts  and  of  recent  developments.  That  need  has  now  been 
filled.  Knowing  almost  every  phase  of  present-day  Mexico  and 
being  now  at  a  sufficient  distance  in  time  to  have  attained  per- 
spective on  the  Revolution,  Frank  Tannenbaum  has  written  what 
may  well  be  the  definitive  work  on  the  new  Mexico. 

Peace  by  Revolution  is  free  from  the  prejudice,  loose  statement, 
exaggeration  and  fantasy  which  mar  almost  all  books  which  at- 
tempt to  interpret  Mexico.  Its  only  passion  is  for  truth.  It  explains 


UP  and  down  the  hills  of  Vermont  from  Clifford  Four  Corners  to 
Searles  Shelf,  Anna  Craft,  R.N.  rattles  in  her  Ford,  serving 
the  villagers  as  district  nurse  and  Dorothy  Canfield  as  the  peg  on 
which  to  hang  her  new  novel,  Bonfire.  Both  purposes  Anna  Craft 
serves  well. 

It  is  a  joy  to  read  a  true  and  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the 
job  of  a  rural  nurse.  "M'Sanna,"  as  everyone  calls  Miss  Craft,  is  a 
social  worker,  teacher,  friend  and  nurse  to  all  the  people  in  the 
Valley.  Born  and  bred  in  Clifford,  Anna  went  far  afield  for  her 
training  and  experience — yet  returned.  The  city  nurse,  engaged 
in  her  absence,  was  "shattered  by  her  efforts  to  press  Clifford 
granite  into  up-to-date  molds."  Not  so  Anna !  She  succeeded  and 
was  able  to  get  big  things  done.  Indeed,  there  are  times  when  she 
seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true  and  even  her  friends  question  her 
prerogative — as  who  has  not  questioned  every  ardent  social  work- 
er's!— "Oh,  Anna,  why  do  you  have  to  take  on  all  the  impossi- 
bles! Why  are  you  responsible?  You're  a  nurse,  you're  not  God!" 
Yet  just  as  one  is  growing  a  little  bored  at  such  highhanded  dic- 
tation, Anna  fails,  and  the  whole  absorbing  novel  of  Bonfire  de- 
velops from  her  effort  to  save  the  pretty,  penniless  backwoods  girl, 
Lixlee. 

The  story  is  as  much  Lixlee's  and  Anson's  (Anna's  doctor 
brother)  as  it  is  Anna's,  but  as  usual  Miss  Canfield  weaves  such  a 
rich  tapestry  as  a  background  for  her  story  that  one  is  conscious 
of  the  life  histories  of  a  whole  village  rather  than  the  tale  of  two 
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A  survey  of  the  predicament  of  the 
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L.I.D.  Radio  Broadcasts  Are  More  Popular  Each  Year 

On  Saturday  evenings  over  nationwide  N.B.C.  hookup  you  can  hear  our 
program  on  The  Economics  of  the  New  Deal.  Also,  radio  luncheon  broad- 
casts on  current  issues  from  1-1:45  p.m.  on  following  Saturday  dates: 
January  27th,  February  10th  and  24th,  March  10th  and  24th. 
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or  three  people.  Anna  is  real,  but  so  are  Miss  Gussie  an'  Bessie. 
The  only  disappointing  element  in  this  novel — and  it  is  so  un- 
characteristic of  Miss  Canfield  that  it  must  be  mentioned — is  the 
artificiality  of  its  ending.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  author  suddenly- 
tired  of  the  complications  she  has  laboriously  built  and  equally 
suddenly  decided  to  end  it  all!  A  penful  of  happy  endings  is  the 
result.  A  book  so  colorful  and  vivid,  so  keenly  written  and  indige- 
nous to  the  hills,  should  not  go  suddenly  limp. 
Editor  Public  Health  Nursing  DOROTHY  DEMING 

In  Reply  to  Bertrand  Russell 

THE  NEW  MORALITY,  by  G.  E.  Newsom.  Scribners.  319  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  this  book  the  Master  of  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  hauls  off 
and  takes  a  vigorous  poke  at  the  doctrine  of  complete  repudia- 
tion of  our  earlier  sex  mores  preached  by  Bertrand  Russell  and  by 
his  disciples  in  America.  In  the  main,  it  is  a  critique  upon  Russell's 
Marriage  and  Morals,  with  sallies  and  excursions  in  the  direction 
of  Samuel  Schmalhausen  and  Co.  Mr.  Newsom  is  a  hard,  and  in 
the  reviewer's  opinion  a  fair  hitter;  unlike  most  English  writers,  he 
displays  a  critical  knowledge  of  American  contributions  to  social 
thinking  in  this  field,  as  well  as  in  the  general  fields  of  anthro- 
pology and  biology.  Although  somewhat  repetitious  in  spots,  he 
buttresses  his  contentions  with  good  documentation.  His  general 
conclusion  is  that  the  New  Morality  is  too  contrary  to  the  social 
and  biological  inheritance  of  mankind  to  be  a  workable  program. 

JOANNA  COLCORD 

Can  the  Church  Change? 

THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CRISIS,  by  Ed- 
mund B.  Chaffee.  Macmillan.  243  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

INEVITABLY,  religion  embodies  itself  in  organization;  churches 
I  and  the  like.  Inevitably,  since  churches  are  made  up  of  human 
beings,  and  since  these  human  beings  derive  their  income  from 
economic  sources,  the  churches  become  embedded  in  the  social 
structure.  The  more  powerful  the  church,  the  more  deeply  em- 
bedded it  becomes  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  its  member- 
ship and  community.  Now — suppose  the  social  and  economic 
structure  undergoes  a  radical  change;  what  happens  to  the 
churches?  Obviously,  they  must  change  too,  or  cease  to  exist. 
The  question  is:  can  they  change? 

This  question  is  pointedly  and  hopefully  answered  in  this  book. 
Mr.  Chaffee  is  not  blindly  optimistic,  however.  He  knows  that 
there  are  large  areas  of  today's  religious  organization  that  deserve 
no  better  fate  than  that  of  the  pyramids,  and  he  wastes  no  tears  on 
them.  And  yet  he  feels  that  there  are  other  areas  of  a  more  liberal 
sort,  which  can  and  will  survive  the  change,  and  not  merely  sur- 
vive it  but  prove  themselves  the  principal  force  and  agency  in  its 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  Chaffee  does  not  write  out  of  empty  air.  For  twelve  years 
he  has  been  director  of  Labor  Temple,  New  York,  where  he  has 
had  a  ministry  among  leaders  and  followers  of  every  shade  of 
labor  sentiment.  He  has  interpreted  the  teachings  and  spirit  of 
Jesus  to  men  whose  attitude  toward  religion  ranged  all  the  way 
from  violent  hatred  through  mild  disgust  to  passive  acceptance. 
And  he  here  emerges  with  a  firm  faith  in  the  validity  of  Jesus' 
teachings  and  Jesus'  spirit  for  the  economic  and  social  needs  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Within  the  next  three  or  four  years,  America  is  going  to  hear  a 
lot  of  good,  solid  discussion  about  the  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  realizing  a  society  that  is  friendly,  wise  and  good.  This  good 
society  Jesus  called  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Several  of  our  most 
virile  religious  leaders  have  abandoned  all  hope  in  the  idea,  saying 
that  individuals  may  be  wise  and  kind  and  good,  but  society  can 
never  reach  that  goal.  These  leaders,  among  whom  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  and  Paul  Hutchinson  are  two  of  the  most  prominent, 
therefore  justify  the  use  of  coercion  in  the  hope  of  attaining  as  good  a 
world  as  possible,  since  a  perfect  world  is  impossible.  Mr.  Chaffee 
is  definitely  on  the  other  side.  He  really  dares  to  hope  that  a  truly 
friendly,  just,  humane,  wise  society  may  some  day  be  evolved.  He 
believes  that  the  ideals  of  Jesus  were  not  hopelessly  ideal. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 
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farming-land.  Thousands  of  acres  in  the  South  and  Midwest  should 
clearly  be  put  back  to  forests  or  otherwise  taken  out  of  farming  use. 
Turning  under  every  third  crop  row  is  a  temporary  expedient. 
Turning  land  equivalent  to  every  other  half-section  back  into 
woods  would  encourage  better  methods  of  agriculture,  contribute 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Valley  and  provide  new  employment  op- 
portunities in  scientific  forestry. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  take  to  heart  the  lessons  of  the 
wise  and  economical  agriculturalists  of  Europe  and  of  the  older 
American  civilizations.  The  careful  Danes  and  Belgians,  the 
French  farmers  who  for  seven  hundred  years,  father  to  son,  have 
tilled  and  genuinely  improved  their  small  farms,  the  Incas  who  so 
wisely  treasure  their  meager  water  supply  and  spade  back  the  top- 
soil  that  rain  washes  into  the  hedges — these  husbandmen  are  all 
more  skilled  than  we  in  the  great  arts  of  agriculture.  We  must 
recognize  erosion  and  drought  as  national  perils,  and  the  need  to 
plan  in  terms  of  decades  rather  than  months. 

I  remember  talking  with  an  expert  who  had  been  studying  the 
gypsy  moth.  He  showed  me  his  charts  and  tables  and  described 
how,  through  the  methods  he  and  his  associates  had  developed, 
the  pest  had  been  brought  under  control.  True,  there  was  a  long, 
uphill  fight  ahead.  The  number  of  moths  would  continue  to  increase 
year  by  year  for  fifteen  years,  but  the  final  extinction  of  the 
gypsy  moth  was  assured.  "We  have  the  thing  licked,"  he  said 
triumphantly. 

Similarly,  facing  the  realities  of  the  situation  and  accepting 
the  long-term  struggle,  we  have  got  to  lick  erosion.  It  is  fortunate 
that  we  have  as  our  national  leader  today  a  man  who  is  fully  alive 
to  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  forestry.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  backbone  of  the  Republic  will  be  broken  before  the  cen- 
tury is  out  unless  we  formulate  and  put  in  motion  such  plans  as  he 
envisages  for  the  wise  upbuilding  of  the  farm  areas.  President 
Roosevelt  has  given  force  and  direction  to  all  these  efforts.  He  may 
well  be  honored  by  succeeding  generations  as  "the  man  who  saved 
the  land." 

The  use  of  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  navigation  as 
well  as  for  agricultural  and  domestic  purposes  is  a  part  of  the  plan 
being  shaped  by  the  MVC.  In  a  preliminary  way,  the  committee 
is  using  data  supplied  by  the  Army  engineers  to  make  a  map 
showing  the  flow  of  the  navigable  streams  of  the  area  and  the 
movement  of  local  and  long-distance  river  traffic.  Inland  naviga- 
tion projects  to  date  have  been  isolated,  related  neither  to  one 
another  nor  to  any  coordinating  scheme.  The  "Smith  Report 
on  the  railroads  suggested  the  need  for  comparative  data  on  dollars- 
and-cents  cost  of  different  means  of  transportation,  and  Joseph  B 
Eastman,  federal  railroad  coordinator,  is  directing  studies  along 
this  line.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  social  as  well  as 
financial  values  are  involved,  and  that  the  type  of  transportatio 
facilities  to  be  developed  in  a  given  locality  cannot  be  determ 
by  money  outlay  alone.  Even  so,  some  fair  basis  for  computing  c 
is  needed.  f       , 

Another  aspect  of  inland  navigation  that  must  be  squarely  is 
is  the  day-dreaming  of  many  communities  situated  on  rivers  we 
have  termed  navigable.  On  many  small  streams  which  thread 
Mississippi  watershed  there  are  towns  and  cities  that  look  forwai 
to  having  foreign  vessels  tie  up  at  their  docks.  Luncheon-club 
speakers  continue  to  paint  glowing  pictures  of  the  activity  ( 
profits)  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  local  enterprises  when  Fren 
English  freighters  load  and  unload  at  Smithtown  or  Jonesv, 
The  persistence  of  such  fantasy  accounts  in  some  measure  tor  tn 
unsavory  pork-barrel  character  of  many  of  our  rivers  am 
appropriations  in  past  years.  ,.      , 

In  fitting  a  scheme  for  river  navigation  into  a  vast  plan  for  th 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  committee  recognizes  not  only  the :neec 
railroad  and  river  data,  but  for  facts  on  highway  traffic- Allans 
portation  is  affected  by  the  corning 
making  possible  both  local  and  ' 
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Says  Paul  Klapper  in 
School  and  Home:  "TIIE 
EDUCATIONAL  FRON- 
TIER is  a  guide  in  the 
wilderness.  .  .  .  Few  pub- 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL 
FRONTIER 


Sidney  Hook  says,  in  The  New  Republic:  "By  far  the  most 
progressive  and  significant  statement  of  the  new  educational 
philosophy  which  is  emerging  from  the  depression." 

William  McAndrew  says,  in  School  and  Society:  "The  book 
merits  a  devoted  study  by  every  one." 

The  English  Journal  says:  "An  indispensable  textbook  on  the 
guiding  theory  of  the  new  education." 
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The    Social    Cost    of 
Industrial 
Insurance 

by  MAURICE  TAYLOR,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Jewish  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  first  thorough  analysis  of  industrial  insurance 
and  its  effects  on  the  life  of  the  working  classes. 
Dr.  Taylor  compares  industrial  insurance  with 
ordinary  insurance,  and  he  examines  the  system 
of  distributing  millions  of  small  policies,  the 
amount  of  waste  due  to  the  extraordinary  lapse 
rate,  and  the  debatable  value  of  industrial  insur- 
ance as  a  means  to  thrift  and  social  security.  He 
concludes  by  seriously  questioning  the  social 
value  of  this  type  of  insurance  and  outlines  a 
number  of  alternative  projects.  It  is  a  unique  and 
important  contribution  to  the  study  of  insurance 
and  its  place  in  society. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE 
INVITE  AMERICANS 

to  visit  the  new  world  they  are  making. 

The  material  and  cultural  achievements  of 
the  Soviet  regime  can  be  read  in  books. 
But  the  revolution  in  human  behavior  to 
which  these  accomplishments  relate  can 
only  be  seen  and  experienced. 

The  dollar  is  worth  a  dollar 
in  Soviet  Russia 

According  to  recent  pronouncement  Rus- 
sia is  the  one  country  in  the  world  where 
-  broadly  speaking  —  the  American  trav- 
eler's dollar  is  accepted  at  face  value. 

Travel  costs  have  not 
advanced  in  Soviet  Russia 

A  dollar  buys  as  much  in  1934  as  it  did  in 
1933  —  sometimes  more. 

Ambassador  Bullitt  says 

of  the  Hotel  National,  Moscow,  "It  is 
about  the  same  as  a  leading  hotel  here 
except  that  you  get  more  caviar." 


THE  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

is  equipped  to  answer  almost  any  ques- 
tion about  travel  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Address  inquiries  to 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Travel  Department 
112  East  19th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ways  that  can  be  lightly  and  hence  quickly  and  cheaply  built  and 
maintained. 

In  modern  American  life,  streams  probably  play  a  more  impor- 
tant part  in  developing  electric  power  than  they  do  in  their  ancient 
role  as  highways.  Even  a  cursory  study  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  dis- 
closes the  need  to  bring  electricity  to  the  largest  possible  percentage 
of  its  rural  population.  In  comfort  and  convenience  as  well  as 
efficiency,  farm  living  is  heavily  penalized  by  lack  of  this  modern 
Aladdin's  lamp.  A  water  pump — to  make  possible  the  kitchen  sink 
and  the  bathroom  that  the  city-dweller  takes  for  granted — electric 
lights,  relief  from  household  drudgery  by  electric-washing-ma- 
chine, electric  iron  and  mangle,  mechanical  refrigeration,  electric 
churn,  a  continuous  supply  of  hot  water — these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  means  to  easier  and  more  satisfactory  living  that  electricity 
could  bring  to  the  farm  home.  And  if  Ireland,  Bavaria,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Norway  and  Ontario  can  take  cheap  electric  current  to 
the  farms,  then  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  can  have  these 
modern  conveniences  too.  In  the  Middle-west,  where  "hard  times" 
have  forced  severe  economies,  the  well-equipped  farm  has  usually 
given  up  the  telephone  before  turning  off  its  home-made  (and 
relatively  expensive)  electric  lights.  This  fact  often  surprises  city 
people,  but  it  surprises  no  one  who  knows  at  first  hand  the  danger 
and  inconvenience  of  kerosene  lamps  in  an  isolated  farm  home, 
particularly  a  home  where  there  are  little  children. 

AT  present,  rural  electric  rates  are  almost  prohibitive.  President 
Roosevelt  is  leading  the  effort  not  only  to  make  cheap  cur- 
rent more  widely  available,  but  to  lower  the  cost  of  its  distribution 
and  of  the  electrical  appliances  needed  for  its  functioning. 

The  dominant  factor  in  rural  rates  has  been  the  cost  of  the  dis- 
tribution lines.  In  a  city  there  are  thousands,  sometimes  tens  of 
thousands  of  domestic  customers  per  mile  of  line;  in  a  farming  coun- 
try there  are  almost  never  more  than  five.  This  fact  has  heretofore 
made  distribution  costs  prohibitive.  Today  we  can  put  in  pole 
lines  at  unprecedentedly  low  costs  for  materials,  with  plenty  of 
local  labor  available. 

President  Roosevelt  recently  set  going  another  experiment  in  the 
farmer's  behalf  when,  by  executive  order,  he  directed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority,  Inc.  This  Dela- 
ware corporation  with  capital  of  a  million  dollars  will  extend 
"cheap  credit"  to  householders  within  the  Tennessee  Valley  area 
who  wish  to  purchase  electric  equipment.  The  plan  is  to  encourage 
large  orders  for  appliances  which,  eliminating  unnecessary  "gadg- 
ets," will  be  designed  for  maximum  performance  and  wear.  In  a 
press  statement,  David  Lilienthal  of  the  TVA  thus  explained  the 
program  of  the  new  corporation,  a  scheme  that  can  easily  be  ex- 
tended to  other  areas: 

The  objective  ...  is  a  wider  and  greatly  increased  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  homes  and  on  the  farms.  ...  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  program  there  must  be  a  broad-scale  distribution  of  very  low 
cost,  standard  quality  electricity-using  appliances,  and  concurrently 
a  revision  downward  of  electric  rates.  The  new  agency  is  based 
on  a  cooperative  program  in  which  the  federal  government,  the 
electric  utilities,  both  publicly  and  privately  owned,  the  electric 
manufacturing  industry  and  dealers  will  participate. 

The  federal  government,  he  stated,  will  participate: 

By  assisting  in  financing  the  consumer  in  purchasing  standard 
electric  equipment  at  very  low  prices;  by  securing  reductions  in 
electric  rates  .  .  .  so  as  to  make  the  use  of  this  equipment  feasible 
for  the  average  householder  and  farmer;  by  engaging  in  educational 
work  and  research  further  to  lower  the  cost  of  electric  equipment 
and  to  make  it  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  average  home  and 
farm. 

The  enormous  demand  for  refrigerators,  washing-machines, 
plumbing  fixtures,  water  pumps,  electric  irons,  sewing-machines 
and  so  on  that  will  follow  should  such  conveniences  actually  be  put 
within  reach  of  householders  and  farmers  now  lacking  them  will, 
many  enthusiasts  believe,  give  industry  a  "boost"  similar  to  that 
supplied  by  the  expansion  of  the  automobile  industry  after  1 920. 
But  to  many  of  us,  and  I  think  that  group  includes  the  President, 
to  bring  farm  and  village  homes  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  whole- 
some and  comfortable  living,  looms  even  more  important  than 


an  increase  in  business  activity.  If  any  such  dream  is  to  become  a 
reality,  it  will  be  under  government  leadership  and  supervision, 
insuring  a  development  planned  and  carried  out  with  advantage 
to  the  consumer,  rather  than  to  the  power  companies,  as  the  first 
objective. 

In  this  quick  chalk  sketch,  I  have  tried  to  show  not  the  details 
but  the  broad  outlines  of  what  this  vast  regional  plan  will  cover, 
how  it  will  attempt  to  correlate  the  common  problems  of  these 
twenty-seven  states,  and  the  most  promising  lines  of  effort  for 
solving  them.  Like  the  bridge-builder's  profiles  of  the  setting  for  his 
bridge,  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  committee's  work  is  deter- 
mined by  those  first  essentials  for  the  Mississippi  Valley — the 
conservation,  use  and  control  of  its  water,  and,  linked  with  that, 
the  conservation  and  use  of  its  soil. 

But  I  shall  have  failed  in  the  task  I  set  myself  in  attempting  to 
show  how  vital  is  planning  to  navigation,  flood  control,  erosion, 
agriculture,  power  and  forestation,  unless  I  have  at  the  same  time 
shown  the  larger  considerations  that  called  the  committee  into 
being  and  that  inspire  its  own  effort  and  the  effort  of  all  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  cooperating  with  it,  or  working  along  similar 
lines  in  other  areas.  Here  we  have  the  reverse  of  private  industrial 
planning.  Here,  within  the  framework  of  a  democracy,  we  have  a 
tremendous  common  effort  toward  a  better  distribution  of  the 
products  of  our  Machine  Age,  a  striving  for  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic dividends,  for  a  better  basis  of  life  for  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  for  their  children. 


OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  PROGRESS 
AND  REACTION 

(Continued  from  page  65) 


a  request  for  the  "preferred  order"  by  which  their  constituents 
might  indicate  their  choice.  Among  these  organizations  was  the 
US  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Although  it  did  not  intend  to  join  the 
conference,  it  promptly  and  widely  referred  this  questionnaire  to 
its  local  member  chambers,  thus  giving  country-wide  publicity  to 
the  proposals  received.  This  subjected  the  US  Chamber  to  criticism 
for  alleged  endorsement  of  this  reactionary  policy,  which  it  offi- 
cially denied  having  done,  either  in  sending  out  the  questionnaire  or 
in  reporting  the  returns  it  received  from  three  hundred  of  its  local 
members.  The  conference,  however,  did  not  even  consider  these 
extreme  curtailments,  evidently,  as  contrary  to  its  primary  purpose 
to  regard  "education  as  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury,  and  as  a  funda- 
mental element  of  public  policy — since  the  growth  of  the  child 
cannot  be  halted  or  postponed  during  an  economic  emergency." 

Citizens  committees  to  reduce  government  expenditures  are  not 
hesitating,  however,  to  demand  of  schoolboards  more  cuts  of  the 
budget,  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the 
schooling,  predicting  as  penalties  for  failing  to  do  so  the  refusal  of 
banks  and  other  financial  corporations  to  purchase  bonds  or  other 
tax-anticipation  warrants,  and  thus  necessitating  closing  the  schools. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  an  inquiry  was  made  in  Chicago  to  learn 
who  these  citizens  are  that  assume  such  authoritative  responsibility. 
And  the  surprise  was  greater  when  from  Who's  Who  and  elsewhere 
it  learned  that  of  29  members  in  the  Chicago  committee,  fourteen 
live  along  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  in  a  strip  two  blocks  wide  and  less 
than  a  mile  long,  7  live  in  suburbs  with  no  residence  in  Chicago,  6 
are  not  registered  voters,  5  are  directors  of  one  or  another  of  the 
largest  banks  and  the  others  are  affiliated  with  big  business  enter- 
prises, and  that  only  2  or  3  of  the  20  members  who  have  children 
have  sent  them  to  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Chicago. 
Valuably  helpful  the  interest  and  counsel  of  such  privileged  and 
influential  men  might  have  been  to  Chicago's  sorely  stricken  public 
schools.  But  by  limiting  their  action  to  demanding  the  balancing  of 
the  budget,  with  no  suggestion  of  conserving  the  schooling  of  half  < 
million  children  and  youth,  these  citizens  of  Chicago  could  not  fail 
to  lay  themselves  under  the  suspicion  of  a  class-conscious  motive 
to  reduce  the  taxes  of  those  most  heavily  assessed. 

Yet  this   attitude  was   taken  without  provocation  from  any 
counter-class  agitation.  For  the  public,  including  its  radical  groups, 
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Little  Enrico 

wants  to  be  a  lawyer 

ENRICO  is  GOING  to  make  his  family  rich  someday.  His  father 
won't  have  to  dig  ditches — his  mother  won't  have  to  drudge. 
But  right  now,  things  aren't  so  rosy.  And  the  one  who  cooks 
and  washes  and  cleans  to  give  her  youngster  a  better  chance 
is  getting  the  toughest  break  of  all. 

She  doesn't  want  any  pity — but  extra  help  would  certainly  be 
welcome.  And  that's  just  what  Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  give  her. 

Kxtra  help  to  make  all  her  washing  and  cleaning  easier.  For 
Fels-Naptha  is  two  active  cleaners  instead  of  one — good  ffihlm 
soap  and  plenty  of  naptha,  working  together.  W  hen  they  tackle 
the  job,  things  come  clean  and  sweet  without  hard  rubbing — • 
even  in  cool  uxiter! 

\\  iiir   Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample 
bar  of  Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE   GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  most  complete  and  scientific  book 
on  Birth  Control 

Edited  by  a  Scientific  Committee 
Compiled  by  MARIE  E.  KOPP,  Ph.D. 

BIRTH  CONTROL 
IN  PRACTICE 

A  Statistical  Study  of  10,000  Case  Histories  of 

the  Birth  Control  Clinical  Research  Bureau 

MARGARET  SANGER,  Director 

This  complete  comprehensive  report  covers  10,000  case  histories 
taken  from  the  largest  birth  control  clinic  in  the  world,  under  the 
direction  of  Margaret  Sanger.  It  is  not  only  the  final  word  on  many 
disputed  points  but  proves  to  be  a  mine  of  information  that  will  form 
the  basis  of  much  valuable  discussion.  Written  in  direct  and  readable 
English,  it  also  contains  an  appendix  with  master  tables  and 

summaries. 

AT  LEADING  BOOKSTORES 

-L  —  —  ^  ^—  —  — »  —  Convenient  Order  Coupon  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  -*• 

ROBERT  M.  McBRIDE  A  COMPANY,  4  W*st  1 6th  St.,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose for  which  please  send  me  a  copy  ( copies)  of  Birth 

Control  in  Practice  —  Price  $3.75.  If  not  satisfactory  I  may  return  the 
book  in  5  days  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 
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RATES:  Display :  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Trained  Medical  Social  Worker  for 
hospital  of  290  beds  in  large  mid-western  city.  Yiddish 
essential.  State  age,  education,  experience,  salary, 
references.  7 198  SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKER  (Jewish)  in  Day  Nursery  —  resi- 
dent position.  7199  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


TRAINED  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  institution 
dependent  or  delinquent  children,  large  or  small  group 
offering  character-building  opportunity;  excellent 
organizer,  unafraid  consider  difficult  situation  where 
new  deal  is  necessary;  unfailingly  successful  winning 
love  and  cooperation  of  children.  Highest  references. 
7200  SURVEY. 

Married  couple  desire  position  in  institution.  Experi- 
enced as  executives.  References  furnished.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.  7195  SURVEY. 
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QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

I N  C  OR  PO» ATED 


S  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK 
rillTHONl  —  BARCLAY    1-96S3 
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SALES  CAMPAIGNS 

PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


PRINTING 

BOOKLETS,    OFFICE    FORMS,    ADVER- 
TISING MATERIAL.  STATIONERY,  ETC. 

Large  or  Small  Quantitiet 

Rapid,  Courteous  Service, 

Quality  Work.  Right   Price* 

MAX  J.  SELIG  &  CO. 

265  West  40th  St..  New  York      LOngacre  5-5464 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National. 
Non-profit  making. 


(Agency) 


130  East  22nd  St. 


New  York  <> 
C 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

18  East  4Ut  Street  NEW  YORK 

LE  2-6677 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing  in 
social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical,  publicity, 
advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


PERIODICALS 


Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year. 
450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mental  Hygiene:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year;  published 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


ATTENTION  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 


Letters  of  Nettie  Fowler  McCormick, 

wife  of  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  inventor  of  the  reaper,  are 
desired  by  her  children. 

For  this  purpose  the  Nettie  Fowler  McCormick  Biographical 
Association  requests  that  persons  having  any  of  her  writings 
send  them  to  the  address  below.  The  family  of  Nettie  Fowler 
McCormick  will  be  grateful  for  cooperation  and  glad  to  make 
appropriate  payment  for  such  papers.  Address 

Nettie  Fowler  McCormick 

Biographical  Association 

664  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  CHICAGO 


was  taken  by  surprise  at  the  sudden  drastic  reductions  in  school 
costs  and  curricula.  Challenging  protests  have  come  chiefly  from 
schoolteachers,  presidents  of  great  universities  and  the  deans  of 
their  schools  of  education,  and  from  Presidents  Hoover  and  Roose- 
velt, Newton  D.  Baker  and  a  few  other  statesmen. 


American  Democracy  at  Stake 

FAR  beyond  debatable  questions  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  the  ways  of  raising  revenue  for  the  public  schools  is  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  the  very  foundation  and  destiny  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  are  staked  upon  the  education  of  American  chil- 
dren for  self-governing  citizenship.  In  1830  a  workingmen's  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  is  quoted  by  James  Truslow  Adams  in  his  Epic 
of  America  as  having  unanimously  resolved  that: 

There  can  be  no  real  liberty  without  a  wide  diffusion  of  real 
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intelligence,  that  until  means  of  equal  instruction  shall  be  equally 
secured  to  all,  liberty  is  but  an  unmeaning  word  and  equality  an 
empty  shadow. 

That  the  testing  time  of  our  democracy  confronts  us  is  not  more 
certain  than  that  it  has  withstood  two  supreme  tests.  One  is  the 
assimilation  into  the  body  politic  of  37  million  immigrants  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  Unprecedented  has  been  this  century-long 
experiment,  which  no  other  nation  has  either  dared,  or  been  in- 
clined, to  attempt  on  any  scale  so  vast,  with  any  civic  rights  so 
equal,  or  with  any  offer  of  equality  of  opportunity  so  unrestricted. 
However  far  this  achievement  may  have  fallen  short  of  what  it 
might  have  attained,  and  notwithstanding  occasional  brief  con- 
flicts, yet  our  cosmopolitan  citizenship  stands  welded  into  one 
nation,  enriched  alike  by  heritages  brought  from  many  fatherlands 
and  by  the  interchange  of  qualities  and  differing  ideals  between 
the  native  and  the  foreign-born  and  their  children.  Has  this  very 
great  achievement  been  made  possible  by  anything  more  than  by 
the  American  public  school? 

The  other  great  test  of  our  democracy  is  that  of  our  good-will 
and  our  forbearance  with  each  other  in  standing  together  through 
this  long  depression.  Under  the  stress  and  strain  which  have  denied 
one  sixth  of  our  people  the  opportunity  to  earn  their  own  living, 
and  which  have  caused  the  rest,  hard-stricken  by  shrinkage  of 
savings  and  reduction  of  income,  to  assume  overburdening  taxa- 
tion and  greatly  increased  care  for  kindred  and  neighbors,  we  are 
yet  capable  of  peacefully  trying  out  revolutionary  changes  in  our 
economic  and  social  order.  What  other  people  has  ever  passed 
through  changes  so  divisive  without  violence?  And  how  is  this 
American  spirit  to  be  accounted  for  without  the  understanding  of 
each  other  being  promoted  far  more  by  the  American  public  school 
than  by  any  other  common  possession  of  our  people? 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV 
ELERS  AID  SOCIETIES -25  West  43r 
Street.  New  York.  William  S.  Royster,  Preside!) 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Acting  Director.  Represent 
co-operative  efforts  of  member  Societies  in  ex 
tending  chain  of  service  points  and  in  improvin 
standards  of  work.  Supported  by  Societie 
supplemented  by  giftsfrom  interested  individual' 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 

1810  Graybar  Building. 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns.  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND,  INC.  —  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  assists  established  organiza 
tions  to  expand  their  activities.  Conducts  studies 
in  such  fields  as  education,  employment  and  re- 
lief of  the  blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Robert  B 
Irwin,  Executive  Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes 
Field  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  —  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby  M 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library. 
Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical 
and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important 
results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY —  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Execu- 
tive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Health 


SOCIAL    HYGIENE    ASSO 


T  -71  —  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  Yor 

To  advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local  soci 
hygiene  programs;  to  aid  public  health  an 
medical  authorities  in  the  campaign  agains 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea;  to  combat  prostitutio 
and  sex  delinquency;  to  promote  knowledge  o 
sex  as  an  important  factor  in  individual  an 
family  life  and  welfafe.  Annual  membershi 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Socia 
Hygiene;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


ham  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charle 
P.  Emersoru  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  genera 
director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  45i 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet 
on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  dis 
ease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social  work  an 
other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of  publication 
sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly 
$3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL   SOCIETY    FOR   THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris.  Managing  Director;  Mrs.  Win! 
fred  Hathaway  and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown 
Associate  Directors;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider 
Secretary.  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical  and  peda- 
gogical knowledge  and  disseminates  practica 
information  as  to  ways  of  preventing  blind- 
ness and  conserving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits 
slides,  films,  lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in 
sight-saving  projects  available  on  request 
"Sight-Saving  Review,"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  —  William  Hodson,  President,  New 
York  City;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N. 
High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixty-first  annual 
convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Kansas  City,  May  20-26,  1934.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION —  703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander.  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  popular 
education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Recreation 


RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 

— 315    Fourth   Ave..    New   York    City 
o  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of 
America  an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Religious  Organizations 


M««»F  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS-  105  East  22nd  Street.  New 
York  City.  Correlating  agency  of  23  women's 
national  home  mission  boards  of  the  United 
Mates  and  Canada,  for  consultation  and  coopera- 
i  in  action  m  unifying  programs  and  pro- 

' 


President,  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Poling 

Executive    Secretary;    Work    among    Indian 

Students.  Anne  Seesholtz 
Work    among    Migrant    Children,    Edith    E 

Lowry 
Western  Field  Secretary.  Adela  J.  Ballard 


™-  £^UNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  INC.  —  625  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President;  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Schonberg,  Executive  Secretary.  Organi- 
zation of  Jewish  women  interested  in  program  of 
social  betterment  through  activities  in  fields  of 
religion,  social  service,  education,  social  legisla- 
tion. Conducts  Bureau  of  International  Service 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  two  hundred 
Sections  throughout  country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


'OINT    VOCATIONAL     SERVICE,     INC. 

—  Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by  Am- 
erican Association  of  Social  Workers  and  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National 
office  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York  City.  District 
office  (for  social  work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.)  promotes  jobs  for  crippled  and 
disabled,  also  social  welfare;  further  legislation, 
research,  scholarships;  membership  open  to  all 
President,  Oscar  M.  Sullivan,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Secretary.  Homer  W 
Nichols.  State  Capitol.  Frankfort.  Kentucky 
Annual  convention,  Louisville,  Kentucky  Octo- 
ber, 1934. 


CONSUMERS'  INTEREST  IN  PRICE-FIXING 

(Continued from  page  80) 


The  basic  standard  is  "the  necessary  social  costs  of  production." 

The  consumer  should  pay  this  much;  the  producer  is  entitled  to  no 

more.  But  costs,  like  prices,  are  subject  to  control,  and  hence  them- 
selves variable  factors  in  the  problem  of  price-making.  An  increase 

in  prices  can  be  quickly  absorbed  in  rising  costs;  a  decrease  in  costs 

make  possible  lower  prices.  Costs  are  made  by  prices  as  certainly 

as  prices  are  made  by  costs.  Under  a  system  of  control  the  two 

must,  within  the  limits  which  the  larger  industrial  system  allows, 

be  determined  together. 

The  phrase,  "the  necessary  social  costs,"  supplies  a  formula 

suitable  to  the  task.  The  consumer  has,  in  the  usual  case,  no  right 
I  to  ask  to  be  subsidized.  He  should  pay  enough  to  cover  all  legiti- 
\  mate  expenses  including  wages  high  enough  to  meet  a  decent 

standard  of  living  and  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  investment. 
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But  his  price  should  be  limited  to  the  necessary  social  cost;  it  should 
include  no  item  for  waste,  inefficiency,  obsolete  methods  or  ex- 
travagance. Thus  the  formula  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  invest- 
ment, labor  and  operating  costs,  each  of  which  must  have  its 
standard,  and  each  of  which  demands  its  judgment. 

No  principle  is  universal,  and  that  of  "the  necessary  costs  of 
production"  must  have  its  exceptions  and  its  qualifications.  A 
good  may  be  of  such  vital  necessity  to  the  public  that  it  is  to  be 
sold  at  less  than  cost;  the  sale  of  milk  to  school  children  at  a  frac- 
tion of  market  price  is  a  case  in  point.  A  good  may  be  regarded  as 
such  a  non-essential  as  to  be  priced  far  above  cost;  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  whiskey,  tobacco  and  playing  cards  are  cases  in  point 
It  may  be,  as  it  has  always  been,  deemed  right  and  proper  for 
certain  luxuries  to  subsidize  necessities.  And  at  the  inception  of  the 
scheme  a  compromise  with  current  actuality  is  necessary.  Wages 
cannot  be  raised  too  rapidly  towards  established  standards  of 
decency;  unnecessary  laborers  must  not  be  too  speedily  eased  out 
of  an  industry.  The  shock  of  change,  even  if  it  be  in  an  Utopian 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Fellowships  for  1934-35 

JOINT 

A  number  of  fellowships  which  enable  the 
holders  to  earn  the  diploma  of  the  school  in  the 
family  field  and  one  fellowship  which  offers 
special  training  in  case  work  with  homeless 
men  and  boys.  Social  work  experience  is  not 
essential.  The  competition  closes  on  March  1. 

FOREIGN 

Two  maintenance  fellowships  for  foreign 
students.  The  competition  closes  on  March  9. 

COMMONWEALTH 

A  number  of  fellowships  offering  special 
training  in  the  psychiatric  field  for  persons 
with  at  least  two  years'  experience  in  social 
case  work.  The  competition  closes  May  1. 

Details  and  application  blanks  will 
be  mailed  upon  request 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York 


•tmmontf  College 

&cl)ool  of  Social  Mod. 

• 
Professional  Training  in 

Medical  Social  Work,  Psychiatric  Social 

Work,  Family   Welfare,  Child  Welfare, 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

• 

Address:  THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOL 


JAMES  AND  NELLIE  DICK 

Former  principals  of  the  Stelton  and  Mohegan  Modern  Schools  wish  to  announce 

that  they  are  continuing  their  educational  activities  and  ready  to  receive 

children  at  their  new  address 

LAKEWOOD  MODERN  SCHOOL 

1 1 5  Cary  Str.ot,  LaUwood,  New  Jersey     P.O.  Box  153     Phone  Lakewood  1031 

Catalogue  in  preparation 


direction,  must  be  cushioned.  But  such  exceptions  are  merely  an 
adaptation  of  the  rule  to  hard  cases;  they  should  for  the  ordinary 
industry  leave  untouched  the  general  principle  that  it  should  pay 
its  own  way. 

An  application  of  the  principle  of  "the  necessary  social  costs  of 
production"  to  the  control  of  prices  in  an  industry  demands  its 
own  devices  and  procedures.  There  must  be  estimates  of  "necessary 
costs,"  made  by  competent  technicians  who  represent  no  interest 
and  have  no  stake  in  their  findings.  The  costs  must  be  not  actual 
business  costs,  but  necessary  social  costs.  The  determination  of 
these  transcends  accountancy;  it  demands  the  services  of  engineers 
to  fix  operating  standards  and  of  economists  to  determine  standards 
of  living.  The  whole  complicated  procedure  involves  a  cost  ac- 
countancy which  gathers  its  materials  to  answer  a  specific  problem 
and  directs  its  calculations  to  an  end.  Nor  can  the  task  be  done 
once  for  all;  the  course  of  events  hurries  on,  and  conditions  refuse 
to  stay;  in  a  progressive  society,  as  resources  become  more  ade- 
quate, less  and  less  of  cost  and  more  and  more  of  the  fullness  of 
life  must  be  crowded  into  its  changing  standards. 

In  price  the  interests  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer  must 
continue  to  be  in  conflict.  The  resolution  of  that  conflict  demands 
a  scheme  of  arrangements  fair  to  both  parties.  The  balance  between 
interests  can  be  secured  only  in  a  judgment  which  represents  less 
than  either  party  wants  and  yet  what  both  are  willing  to  accept. 
As  in  a  market,  so  upon  a  board,  an  equality  of  bargaining  power 
is  essential  to  price  which  is  just  and  a  system  of  price-fixing  which 
will  work. 


IS  A  UNITED  PEACE  FRONT  DESIRABLE? 

{Continued  from  page  60) 
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fusion  but  convergence,  that  all  peace  efforts  should  as  far  as  hu- 
manly possible  strengthen  one  another.  At  a  few  points  different 
peace  policies  are  definitely  opposed.  The  policy  of  providing  the 
League  of  Nations  with  a  military  arm  is  both  urged  and  opposed 
in  the  name  of  peace,  so  also  is  the  policy  of  preparedness  for  self- 
defense. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  diversity  of  the  peace  movement  re- 
sults in  larger  or  smaller  money  support.  When  two  charities  unite 
they  do  not  necessarily  secure  more  or  even  as  much  as  the  total 
subscriptions  they  separately  collected,  but  for  other  considerations 
they  often  do  unite.  It  is  a  practical  question  how  far  the  peace 
societies  can  cooperate  in  money-raising,  which  is  in  general  very 
intimately  intertwined  with  their  educational  activities. 

In  general  their  efforts  are  converging  and  their  cooperation  is 
increasing,  all  the  more  soundly  perhaps  because  their  limits  are 
recognized  and  there  is  no  pretense  for  cooperation's  sake.  The 
National  Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War  with  its  headquarters 
in  Washington  ably  performs  the  services  of  a  federation  so  that  the 
efforts  of  various  societies  may,  when  desirable,  be  focused  upon  a 
common  object. 

The  peace  forces  have  a  double  challenge  to  meet  at  the  present 
moment:  one  large  group,  alarmed  by  what  seems  to  them  a 
swerve  toward  chaos,  advocates  armies  and  navies  not  only  for  na- 
tional defense  but  also  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  economic 
conditions  by  military  force  should  the  present  order  ever  be  seri- 
ously menaced;  another  large  group  is  convinced  that  the  use  of 
force  is  necessary  in  order  to  change  the  present  economic  system 
with  its  obvious  evils  and  in  order  to  establish  a  new  and  better 
one.  Many  of  these  latter,  who  heartily  defy  the  pacifist's  position, 
believe  that  even  if  changes  are  brought  about  by  constitutional 
and  orderly  methods,  force  will  still  be  required  to  meet  and  annul 
the  force  which  they  declare  the  entrenched  powers-that-be  will  at 
the  end  exert  to  prevent  a  revolutionary  change. 

If  we  are  in  that  short  halting-place  between  two  economic  sys- 
tems where  we  instinctively  test  the  living  present  through  the 
past,  let  no  one  think  that  however  weak,  divided  and  inadequate 
the  organizations  for  peace  may  be,  that  their  task  is  not  of  untold 
importance  to  mankind  involving  the  method  to  be  effectively  em- 
ployed now  or  a  hundred  years  hence,  in  those  periods  of  transition 
which  take  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  long  history  of  mankind. 


THE  SEMINAR  IN  MEXICO 

(Ninth  Annual  Session) 

Cuernavaca  and  Mexico  City 
July  10  to  July  30,  1934 

Lectures 
Round-Tables 
Field-Trips  in 

International  Relations 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Economics 

Archaeology 

Literature 

History 

Music  and  Dancing 

The  Indian 

There  [will   be   Post -Seminar    Trips   of  one 
week  each  to  OAXACA  and  MICHOACAN 

WRITE  US  FOR  ALL  DETAILS 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CULTURAL 
RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 
112  East  19th  St.  New  York 


WhenVbuGoTo 
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RUSSIA 


WITH  THE 

OPEN  ROAD 

Numbers  of  students,  professional  people,  and 
civic  leaders  will  spend  this  summer  in  Soviet 
Russia 

BECAUSE: 

American  Russian  relations  are  influencing  the 
world. 

Soviet  Russia  is  the  one  foreign  country  where 
travel  service  rates  IN  DOLLARS  have  not  been 
increased. 

The  Open  Road  offers  special  services  based  on 
years  of  experience,  resident  representation,  and 
friendly  relations  with  key  individuals  and 
institutions. 

Open  Road  travelers  see  most  in  least  time  at 
least  cost. 


Service  to  groups  and  those 
traveling    on    their    own. 

Details  on  application 


THE  OPEN  ROAD 

56  West  45th  St.  (Russian  Travel  Section) 

New  York 
Cooperating  with  Intourist 


umnneR 

LBTin  QIHCRICQ ! 


,1 


The  amazing  land  or  Latin 
America,  which  sends  us 
tons  of,  coffee  and  rubber, 
yet  must  import  even  its 
needles,  and  where 
many  of  the  inhab- 
itants live  in 
semi-serfdom. 


What's  right  and  what's 

wrong   with   it,  by  that 

outstanding  authority, 

Frank  Tannenbaum. 


THOMAS   Y.    CROWELL 
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A  Swift  Messenger  in  Time  of  Need 


To  EVERYBODY  there  comes,  sud- 
denly, the  great  emergency  —  the 
occasion  when,  regardless  of  all  else, 
the  desperate  human  need  stands 
first  and  alone. 

To  find  somebody,  to  get  some- 
body's advice,  to  bring  somebody 
quickly,  to  learn  somebody's  final 
answer  is  for  the  moment  the  one, 
all-important  purpose. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  con- 
sider how  great  a  part  the  telephone 
plays  in  the  meeting  of  such 
emergencies? 

Even  our  daily  routine  is  a 
succession  of  lesser  emergencies. 


Satisfactory  living  in  this  compli- 
cated world  consists  largely  in 
grasping  situations  as  they  arise, 
one  after  another  —  solving  each 
one  promptly,  finally,  and  then  get- 
ting on  to  the  next. 

We  have  only  so  much  time.  With 
the  world  about  us  speeded  up,  we 
cannot  afford  to  live  a  life  vexed  by 
uncertainties,  frustrated  by  delays, 
cluttered  with  tasks  undone.  We 
dare  not  be  always  just  a  little 
too  late. 

It  is  because  of  all  this  that  the 
telephone  is  so  essential  and  help- 
ful in  the  daily  life  of  so  many 


people.  To  millions  of  homes  it 
brings  security,  happiness  and  the 
opportunity  for  larger  achievement. 


Your  home  is  safer  —  life  moves 
more  smoothly  • —  when  you  have 
extension  telephones  in  the  rooms 
you  use  most.  The  cost  is  small, 
especially  when  you  consider  the 
time  and  steps  saved,  the  increased 
comfort  and  privacy.  Installation 
can  be  made  quickly,  at  the  time 
you  set.  Just  call  the  Business  Office 
of  your  local  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 


BELL        TELEPHONE        SYSTEM 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


MERCY  COLLEGE 
LIBRARY 

DETROIT 


at  our  coming-of-age  dinner  on  February  8,  bho6sing  his  own  suojeci 
as  the  social  implications  of  the  first  year  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. His  address  is  given  on  page  111.  In  greeting  his  audience  of  450, 
Mr.  Ickes  said  there  were  two  reasons  why  he  had  eagerly  accepted 
the  invitation:  "In  the  first  place  I  wanted  to  have  visual  evidence 
that  there  was  such  a  group  as  Survey  Associates.  I  wanted  to  see  what 
they  looked  like  and  how  they  acted.  To  be  sure,  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  a  letter  each  year  from  Paul  Kellogg  asking  me 
whether  he  could  continue  to  count  upon  me  as  a  Survey  Associate, 
and  a  follow-up  after  a  short  interval  reminding  me  that  since  I  was  a 
Survey  Associate  it  was  time  for  me  to  draw  a  modest  check  and  drop 
it  down  the  mail  chute.  So,  in  a  general  way,  I  have  been  aware  of  the 
genus  Survey  Associate  but  until  I  got  your  invitation  my  idea  had 
been  that  he  was  like  the  ground  hog,  scheduled  to  make  a  solitary 
appearance  once  a  year  to  see  how  big  a  shadow  he  could  cast  and  then 
retire  into  his  hole  once  more.  From  this  night  on  I  will  not  feel  so 
lonely  when  I  function  as  a  Survey  Associate.  I  will  be  able  to  call  up 
before  my  mind's  eye  a  goodly  company  of  fine  citizens  who  have  a 
real  interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  an  especial  concern 
for  those  who  have  had  something  less  than  a  square  deal." 

TELEPHONING  before  he  sailed  for  home  just  as  this  issue  was  in 
'  press,  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE  reiterated  the  major  point  of  his  address  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  Survey  Associates  (page  114):  he  was  going  back 
to  tell  England  that  the  hopes  of  liberal,  socially  minded  folk  the  world 
over  must  center  in  America,  and  they  were  well-grounded  hopes;  the 
depression  had  caught  us  late,  but  caught  us  hard;  we  are  working 
our  way  out  in  the  old  adventurous  American  way  and  will  find  some 
solution,  as  yet  not  clear,  but  a  long  remove  from  a  copycat  following 
of  the  compulsions  which  grind  down  Europe. 

FEDERAL  aspects  of  unemployment  insurance  have  suddenly  dropped 
"from  the  blue  sky  of  academic  discussion  to  a  practical  debate  in 
Congress  over  the  Wagner-Lewis  Bill.  The  simple  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  given  and  briefly  interpreted  by  FRANCES  PERKINS,  secretary  of 
labor,  on  page  116. 

AGAIN  the  settlements  lead  off  (page  118)  among  the  national 
social-work  organizations,  in  coming  to  grips  with  unemployment 
issues  in  this  "fifth  winter  of  the  depression  at  the  threshold  of  the 
second  year  of  the  New  Deal." 


JUST  as  it  was  pulling  itself  together  in  the  revivified  Department 
of  Labor,   the   US   Employment   Service  was  plunged   into   the 
emergency  tasks  of  placing  some  two  million  Conservation  Corps 
and   Civil   Works  employes— and   did  it.   Amply  financed,  strongly 
manned,  the  Employment  Service  gives  every  promise  of  functioning 
efficiently  in  its  own  federal  field  and  in  cooperation  with  the  state  and 
local  services.  An  article  on  it — the  first  in  any  national  magazine, 
by  BEULAH  AMIDON  of  the  staff  of  Survey  Associates,  page  101. 

I N  Survey  Graphic  for  January,  ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN  began  a  series 
'  of  articles  on  that  first  large  piece  of  social  planning  to  be  put  into 
something  more  tangible  than  blueprints — the  work  now  well  under 
way  by  the  Tennesseee  Valley  Authority.  Here  (page  105)  he  tells 
of  how  the  Tennessee  power  is  to  be  put  to  work  in  village  and  farm 
homes,  dairies,  shops  big  and  little — the  civilizing  effect  of  cheap 
power  applied  to  everyday  life  through  low-cost  equipment.  This 
part  of  the  Authority's  work  is  in  charge  of  David  E.  Lilienthal,  one  of 
the  three  members  of  the  board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  president  of  the  subsidiary  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority. 
Before  his  appointment  by  President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Lilienthal  had 
made  a  national  reputation  as  a  legal  authority  on  public-utility 
matters,  first  in  Chicago  as  special  counsel  to  the  city  in  the  famous 
telephone-rate  controversy,  more  especially  in  Wisconsin.  Appointed 
state  public-utilities  commissioner  by  Gov.  Philip  LaFollette,  Mr. 
Lilienthal  rewrote  the  Wisconsin  utilities  statutes  which,  adopted  in 
1931,  have  since  served  as  a  model  for  a  half  dozen  other  states.  His 
reorganized  state  Public  Service  Commission  reduced  telephone  rates 
and  the  distribution  of  dividends  by  which  ten  large  electric  companies 
were  draining  off  Wisconsin  money  to  outside  holding  companies. 

COR  twenty-one  years  before  he  became  secretary  of  the  interior  and 
'  public  works'  administrator,  HAROLD  L.  ICKES  had  been  a  member 
of  Survey  Associates.  He  was,  therefore,  the  most  appropriate  speaker 


IN  a  topsy-turvey  world,  at  almost  the  same  time  the  fam< 
'   Marx  apartments   in   Vienna,   with   their   two   thousand 


at  almost  the  same  time  the  famous  Karl 
apartments  in  Vienna,  with  their  two  thousand  Socialist 
tenants,  were  being  shot  down  by  the  cannon  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment while  the  American  government  was  setting  up  public  housing. 
LOULA  D.  LASKER,  of  the  staff  of  Survey  Associates,  describes  (page 
124)  the  situation  at  Washington.  It  is  clear  that  by  combination  of 
federal,  state  and  municipal  action,  American  government  will  shortly 
not  only  be  financing,  but  erecting,  renting  and  managing  houses  and 
apartments. 
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THE    ROUTE    BACK    TO    WORK 

The  US  Employment  Service  with  Its  State  and  Local  Branches 
BY  BEUL AH  AMIDON 


S-  the  lights  uf  Washmgion  •eem  like  bea- 
cons signaling  the  state  of  the  nation   In  the  winter  of 
1  o  1~- 1 8  the  windows  of  the  State- War-Navy  Budding. 
hl»yir>p  far  into  the  night,  showed  the  vast  effort  uf  mnbUtza- 

•>ter  State-War  and  Navy  has 
dark  and  quiet  after  the  usual  office  day.  i 
the  intensity  of  our  national  concern.  The  windows  that  are 
lighted  late  at  night  flash  «%»"*«  of  our  mobmntioB  toe 
employment.  The  White  House  offices  seem  newer  to  sleep, 
and  those  of  the  NR  \  are  pricked-out  in  the  huge  mas  of 
the  Commerce  Building    Ultra  I  wa*  there  late  in  January 
the  Treasurv  R"jM'"y  shone  as  double  shifts  of  clerks  made 
r»d  dispatched  Civil  Works  paychecks.  Up  a  side  street 
the  dingy  Labor  Department  Annex  was  alight  with  activity. 
umes  and   Sundays,   setting-up  a  new    niaatiy  mkii 
scheme  of  labor  placement  in  thr  midst  of  emergency  tacks  of 
reeistrnnf  miUiom  of  unemplwxTd  for  OVA  and  P\\'\  jobs. 
This  article  is  not  an  attempt  to  ascav  the  rains  and  set- 
backs in  this  new  mntMliyatW»n   It  is  a 


speed  prod) 
of  the  War.  the 


I    f*      rLJ  -TLLJ  jjt^      A 

I  O  pfOTMM  • 


taking — a  quick  survey  of  the  plans  aad  activities  of 

'Bployment  Service  and  of  the 
Reemployment  Service  superimposed  upon  k.  Buz  H 
crowded  davs  in  Washington  on  which  k  is  based,  k 
from  that  ugh  ted  annex  into  other  offices  and  depara 
and  it  proves  to  be  not  a 
strand  running  through  our  relief 

Like  the  Lighted 
windows,  k  is  a  story 
with  a  wartime  pro- 
logue. Outing  those 
tinarr,  fifteen  years 
ago.  a  federal  em- 
ployment servK 
set  up  to  help  meet 
the  etnergwcv  of  la- 
bor shortage.  Em- 

:•    •    •- 

coast  were  clamoring 
tor  workers  to  replace 
•• 


-  -  . 


of  the  *e«  US 
the  W«5nef-Pey«*  Act  «id  of 

ruapoccd  •pew  'A,  m 
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ment  systems  which  affiliate  with  the  USES.  It  authorized 
an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  of  $1,500,000  for  the  first 
year,  $4  million  a  year  to  June  1938,  "and  thereafter  such 
sums  annually  as  the  Congress  may  deem  necessary."  Three 
fourths  of  each  year's  appropriation  is  earmarked  for  the 
states,  in  amounts  proportioned  to  population. 

The  underlying  aim,  like  that  of  centralized  employment 
service  in  other  countries,  is  to  cut  down  as  far  as  possible  the 
wageless  period  between  jobs,  to  gather  reliable  data  on 
employment  and  unemployment,  on  occupational  trends 
and  shifting  demands  for  labor,  and  to  give  intelligent 
placement  service  without  charge  to  employer  or  to  employe. 

Even  before  the  Wagner  Bill  was  passed,  the  President 
laid  on  the  secretary  of  labor  a  responsibility  that  called  for 
such  a  country-wide  employment  service.  The  task  was  the 
recruiting  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  young  men  for  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps.  Casting  about  for  an  administrator 
who  could  push  through  a  detailed  emergency  effort  and 
who,  as  a  seasoned  executive,  could  take  over  a  long-term 
responsibility  if  and  when  the  Wagner  Bill  was  enacted, 
Miss  Perkins  selected  for  this  task  W.  Frank  Persons,  whom 
she  had  seen  function  during  the  War  as  director  general  of 
Red  Cross  civilian  relief.  "And  the  thing  that  impressed 
him  on  my  memory,"  she  recalled  sixteen  years  later,  "was 
the  fact  that  condensed  milk  arrived  and  kept  on  arriving,  in 
correct  quantities  and  on  time,  in  every  civilian  relief  home 
where  there  was  a  baby." 

Mr.  Persons  took  office  on  April  5.  On  April  7,  the  first 
of  the  CCC  recruits  were  ready  for  the  conditioning  camps. 
And  at  the  rate  of  15,000  a  week,  faster  than  the  Army 
draft,  the  young  civilians  were  registered,  cleared,  enrolled 
and  waiting  for  the  word  to  go. 

The  Wagner  Bill  was  signed  early  in  June.  The  first 
appropriation  under  it  became  available  for  the  new  US 
Employment  Service  July  1.  But  before  the  CCC  quotas 
were  all  in  camp,  before  Mr.  Persons  and  the  small  staff  of 
associates  he  and  Miss  Perkins  had  chosen  had  a  chance  to 
draw  their  plans,  they  were  called  on  for  a  second  and  far 
heavier  emergency  task. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works 
ruled  that  all  placements  on  PWA  projects  must  be  made 
through  agencies  designed  by  the  US  Employment  Service 
with  one  exception:  closed-shop  contractors  may  continue 
to  secure  skilled,  organized  labor  through  local  unions. 
Further,  the  $400  million  set  aside  for  the  Bureau  of  Roads 
must,  it  was  stipulated,  be  spread  over  at  least  three  quarters 
of  the  counties  in  each  state.  Here  was  immediate  need  for  a 
network  of  some  2500  employment  offices  under  federal 
supervision.  To  meet  it,  the  National  Reemployment  Serv- 
ice was  set  up,  as  an  independent  unit  under  the  supervision 
of  the  USES.  A  reemployment  director  in  each  state  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Persons.  In  each  community,  a  citizens' 
committee  was  given  responsibility  for  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  a  local  office,  though  office  personnel  had 
to  be  passed  upon  by  the  state  directors  of  relief  and  the 
new  state  reemployment  directors. 

THE  service  was  purposely  decentralized,  in  the  belief 
that  under  pressure  of  time  and  need,  maximum  effi- 
ciency with  minimum  friction  would  result  if  the  final 
responsibility  rested  on  the  community  itself.  Walter  Burr, 
formerly  Missouri  state  relief  director,  came  to  USES  as 
associate  director  and  was  promptly  made  executive  head 
of  NRS.  By  mail,  telephone  and  telegram,  Mr.  Burr  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  state  services.  "But  I  deal  only  with  forty- 


eight  men,"  he  told  me.  To  the  state  directors  are  com- 
municated all  changes  in  policy  or  procedure,  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  local  offices,  and  to  them,  too,  go  all  complaints 
about  local  service  received  in  Washington.  They  are  respon- 
sible for  the  effectiveness  of  the  NRS  within  their  own  states. 
Similarly,  each  state  director  is  head  of  a  decentralized  sys- 
tem, with  local  committees  and  office  managers  making 
plans  and  decisions  within  the  framework  of  the  country- 
wide setup. 

The  Washington  office  has  served  as  a  clearing-house  of 
experience  and  a  source  of  suggestion,  "as  requested,"  on 
knotty  points  of  planning  or  administration.  To  Mr.  Burr's 
desk  come  almost  hourly  such  diverse  matters  as  a  complaint 
presented  by  a  committee  of  one  of  the  international  unions; 
a  request  for  more  specific  instructions  on  veterans'  prefer- 
ence in  Smithville;  the  problem  of  the  "wet-backs"  who, 
living  in  Mexico,  bootleg  themselves  across  the  Rio  Grande 
at  night  in  search  of  well-paid  Texas  jobs;  an  attempt  to 
"play  politics"  in  one  state,  to  short-cut  essential  record- 
keeping  in  another;  a  possible  shift  in  personnel  here;  a 
shortage  of  supplies  there.  "We  are  not  dealing  with  a  com- 
modity," Mr.  Burr  explains.  "We  can't  be  rigid.  We  are 
working  with  people  on  the  most  elementary  level  of  their 
lives — the  jobs  that  mean  food,  clothing  and  shelter." 

THE  fact  that  public  works  are  not  an  automatic  remedy 
for  unemployment  has  been  convincingly  brought  home 
during  the  past  months.  With  more  than  $3  billion  of  public 
money  ready  to  be  pumped  into  the  business  and  industrial 
life  of  the  country  through  this  channel,  the  flow  of  credit 
was  dammed  up,  as  students  of  public  works  had  repeatedly 
warned  us  would  be  the  case  if  we  failed  to  employ  foresight 
and  long-range  planning.  To  define  projects,  work  out  state 
and  municipal  cooperation,  examine  titles,  secure  sites, 
make  surveys,  draw  plans,  get  them  approved,  blueprint, 
them,  let  contracts,  order,  produce  and  deliver  materials 
is  not  a  matter  of  hours  or  days  but  of  months.  And  all  this 
is  preliminary  to  turning  the  first  spadeful  of  dirt.  Hence 
the  effect  of  the  public  works'  effort,  undertaken  last  summer 
under  NIRA,  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  felt.  We  shall  not 
get  its  full  force  before  the  coming  summer  and  fall. 

Meantime,  PWA  sent  a  lot  of  money  out  through  federal 
departments  that  stood  ready  with  deferred  plans.  The 
Army  had  building,  repair  and  engineering  projects  on 
which  all  the  preliminaries  were  completed.  It  was  possible 
to  pull  this  program  forward  at  many  points.  Various  divi- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  only  awaited  funds 
to  begin  attacks  on  weed  and  insect  pests — barberry,  Dutch 
Elm  blight,  tent  caterpillar,  and  so  on.  And  as  PWA  gave 
the  word  for  dozens  of  such  undertakings  to  swing  into 
action,  NRS  was  called  on  to  supply  the  men.  This  meant 
lines  of  communication  and  cooperation  between  the 
service  and  the  governmental  bureau  or  division  concerned. 
Contact  was  established  and  maintained  between  NRS  and 
the  responsible  head  of  every  undertaking  financed  by 
PWA  funds,  and  the  liaison  machinery  has  proved  itself 
equal  to  the  satisfactory  handling  of  the  employment 
problems. 

The  procedure  of  the  NRS  was  without  ballyhoo;  it  did 
not  seek  to  encourage  wholesale  registration,  thereby 
arousing  false  hopes.  Before  a  project  was  ready  to  proceed, 
NRS  opened  an  office  in  the  county  or  counties  affected, 
announced  the  jobs  available,  the  number  of  men  needed, 
the  place  to  register,  and  so  furnished  the  contractor's  force 
without  disappointing  jobless  men  and  their  families,  who 
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have  borne  so  many  disappointments  during  the  depression 
years. 

It  was  a  simple,  reasonable  plan,  but  it  did  not  succeed  in 
controlling  registration.  The  mere  rumor  of  new  jobs  in  the 
community  filled  the  local  office  with  applicants.  The  an- 
nouncement of  CWA  and  CWS  in  November  meant  a  rush 
to  register  by  men  and  women  filled  with  hope  by  the 
promise  of  "jobs  instead  of  relief,"  and  the  announced 
wage  rates.  Promotion  tactics  were  adopted  by  the  federal 
'CWA  to  stimulate  civil  projects,  especially  as  hard-pressed 
•communities  were  expected  to  foot  the  bill  for  supplies. 
That  CWA  would  pay  for  materials  as  well  as  for  labor, 
•except  in  rare  instances,  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  scheme, 
though  the  fact  that  it  was  in  an  unexpected  number  of 
•cases  required  to  do  so  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
money  ran  short.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  "selling"  CWA 
to  public  officials,  it  was  oversold  to  the  unemployed.  By 
thousands  and  then  by  millions,  they  rushed  to  NRS  to 
•enroll  for  "government  jobs." 

CWA  practice  was,  until  the  curtailment  in  mid-January, 
to  assign  to  each  county  an  employment  quota.  In  filling 
that  quota,  with  due  regard  for  the  legal  preferences  in 
favor  of  ex-service  men  and  local  citizens  with  dependents, 
the  basis  of  selection  has  been  fitness  for  the  job.  NRS 
•quickly  allayed  the  early  fears  that,  to  be  eligible  for  a  job, 
the  applicant  must  be  "on  the  rolls,"  and  the  equally  acute 
fear  that  men  on  relief  or  farmers  who  had  received  an 
adjusted  payment  under  AAA  were  to  be  penalized  in 
.allotting  the  new  jobs.  The  Guide  to  the  Operation  of  Reem- 
ployment  Offices  states: 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  staff  is  to  refer  to  employers  persons 
who  will  be  acceptable  because  their  experience,  education,  physi- 
cal fitness  and  character  best  fit  them  for  the  job  requirements. 

This  makes  clear  an  essential  point:  NRS  is  not  a  relief 
agency  but  a  placement  service.  And  Walter  Burr,  describing 
the  rush  of  enrollments  in  the  local  offices,  comments,  "The 
American  people  are  clamoring  for  a  job,  not  a  handout." 

A  LETTER  from  an  NRS  official  in  Arizona  shows  that 
this  distinction  is  not  a  mere  headquarters  theory  but 
a  very  active  fact: 

Under  the  old  registration  for  relief  we  had  about  319  men 
registered  as  truck  drivers,  and  the  first  thing  that  our  reemploy- 
ment  manager  had  to  do  was  to  interview  and  tell  the  great  major- 
ity of  these  men  that  they  could  not  handle  a  5-ton  dump  truck. 
Most  of  our  men  had  only  been  used  to  driving  light  trucks  which 
operate  more  or  less  as  light  passenger  cars.  .  .  .  The  educating  of 
men  in  general  to  the  fact  that  they  must  be  qualified  in  order  to 
hold  a  job  has  been  to  my  mind  the  greatest  good  that  the  Reem- 
ployment  Office  has  done  in  this  vicinity. 

And  the  head  of  a  local  committee  in  Kentucky  wrote: 

We  feel  that  with  this  giving  of  jobs  to  qualified  men  and  not 
mixing  "need"  in  with  it,  we  are  helping  those  that  best  deserve 
help  and  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of  work  for  each  dollar  of  public 
money  spent. 

There  was  another  disputed  boundary  fence  that  NRS 
had  to  establish.  It  was  necessary  to  make  clear  not  only  that 
placement  is  not  relief,  but  that  it  is  not  politics.  From  the 
beginning,  public  work  in  this  country  has  been  "mixed  up 
with  politics,"  and  opinion  was  widespread  that  "pull" 


Number  of  N.R.S.  offices,  thus 
No.  of  Affiliated  S.E.S.  offices 

No.  of  Non-affiliated  S.E.S.  offices 


How  naiion-wide  public  employment  service  besins  to  organize  our  labor  market  is  shown  by  the  spread  of  offices  of  the  Re- 
employment  Service  (NRS),  of  state  services  (SES)  already  part  of  the  new  federal  scheme,  and  of  non-affiliated  state  services 
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would  always  land  a  job,  that  without  it  no  job  could  be 
obtained. 

An  ex-sailor,  two  years  out  of  work  and  desperate,  called 
at  NRS  headquarters  one  of  the  days  I  was  there.  He  had 
hitchhiked  from  his  home  in  a  nearby  state,  armed  with  a 
letter  from  his  Congressman,  to  see  "a  man  at  the  top."  CWA 
headquarters  had  sent  him  to  Mr.  Burr,  though  no  registra- 
tion or  placement  is  done  at  national  headquarters. 

"Let's  talk  this  over,"  Mr.  Burr  suggested.  "Put  up  your 
letter — I  don't  want  to  read  it."  Having  explained  NRS 
procedure,  he  inquired  whether  the  man  had  registered 
at  home. 

" k  A  AYBE  there  is  a  New  Deal,"  said  the  man.  "I  went  to 
IVl  that  office.  I  stood  in  line  behind  a  fellow  that  was 
sure  he  was  going  to  get  a  job.  He  had  two  letters  from  big 
political  bosses.  I  didn't  have  any  letter  then.  He  said,  'Boy, 
you  ain't  got  a  chance.  You  watch  me!'  I  felt  pretty  low. 
Well,  after  a  while  he  got  his  turn.  When  he  come  out,  I 
says,  'What  kind  of  a  job  did  you  get?'  He  says,  'I  didn't 
get  any  job.  I  got  on  the  list.  And  when  I  showed  them 
those  letters  it  only  made  them  mad.  What  kind  of  a  show  is 
this?'  he  says  to  me.  And  now  you  don't  even  look  at  this 
letter  Mr.  X  gives  to  me.  Don't  'pull'  work  no  more?" 

On  the  same  day,  a  Texas  staff  member  arrived  by  plane 
for  a  conference.  He  has  helped  organize  and  administer  the 
reemployment  service  in  that  far-flung  state,  with  offices  in 
each  of  its  254  counties,  many  of  which  are  larger  than  a 
New  England  state.  The  Texan  reported,  as  a  common 
opinion  in  his  state,  that: 

The  Reemployment  Service  has  been  a  barrier  against  politics 
in  PWA  and  CWA.  The  placement  in  our  state — and  I  believe 
that  holds  for  the  service  in  general — is  purely  on  qualifications. 
The  peanut  politician  can't  get  a  toe-hold.  It's  wiping  him  out 
because  there  just  isn't  any  gravy  for  him.  Under  NRS,  no  one  in 
our  state  can  secure  crooked  preference  in  registration  or  referral. 
That's  backed  by  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  community. 

Investigation  into  CWA,  just  getting  underway  as  this  is 
written,  has  disclosed  some  irregularity.  There  is  indication, 
particularly  in  industrial  centers  governed  by  "machine" 
politics,  that  some  jobs  have  been  assigned  and  held  as  a 
result  of  political  pressure.  What  the  investigation  will  un- 
cover remains  to  be  seen.  The  goal  of  NRS  has  been  effective 
placement  service  on  the  basis  of  fitness  for  the  job.  The 
evidence  available  at  the  Washington  office  in  reports, 
through  visits  of  the  workers  in  the  field,  in  correspondence 
files,  indicates  that  this  purpose  has  been  realized  to  a  strik- 
ing degree,  considering  the  size  of  the  undertaking,  the  speed 
with  which  it  was  planned  and  pushed.  But  obviously  the 
detailed  record  is  not  yet  in  hand,  nor  can  CWA  and  the 
part  the  employment  service  has  played  in  it  be  clearly 
assayed  and  valued.  As  it  stands  at  this  writing,  it  is  a 
stirring  and  heartening  story,  not  only  in  the  way  unforeseen 
and  unprecedented  tasks  were  performed,  but  in  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  this  emergency  placement  service 
which  has  functioned  in  most  of  the  counties  of  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

In  casting  up  the  account  of  the  NRS,  the  financial 
reckoning  must  not  be  overlooked.  PWA  figured  that  it 
would  cost  at  least  $100,000  a  month  to  organize  and  super- 
vise a  nation-wide  placement  service,  and  $500,000  was 
allocated  for  that  purpose  to  run  from  August  1  to  January  1 . 
FERA  set  aside  $400,000  for  office  salaries,  since  PWA 
projects  would  afford  substantial  easement  to  relief  rolls. 
This  sum  was  augmented  when  CWA  took  the  stage,  in- 


creasing the  NRS  load  until  a  personnel  of  18,000  was 
required  to  swing  it.  On  January  1 ,  NRS  reported  that  it 
had  spent  $362,000  of  the  half  million  turned  over  to  it  for 
organization  and  supervision,  and  this  included  some  185 
tons  of  forms,  orders,  and  other  printed  matter — more  than 
49  million  units — sent  from  the  Washington  headquarters  to 
the  state  offices.  Quarters  for  the  3320  offices  now  function- 
ing have  been  rent  free,  and  equipment,  often  including 
heat,  light  and  telephone,  has  been  supplied  without  cost 
to  the  service.  Twenty-three  of  the  forty-eight  state  directors 
are  dollar-a-year  men;  so  are  many  of  the  local  managers. 
Capable  volunteers  came  forward,  as  they  did  in  war  time, 
to  further  the  work  and  to  help  "make  the  money  last." 
Investigators,  interviewers,  clerical  help  were  selected  from 
among  the  registrants. 

The  January  19  order,  closing  CWA  payrolls  to  new  work- 
ers and  announcing  that  the  effort  would  be  liquidated  at 
the  rate  of  500,000  workers  a  week,  terminating  on  or  before 
May  1,  meant  another  emergency  for  NRS.  The  suddenly 
curtailed  program  brings  up  many  problems  of  planning 
and  procedure.  Except  for  maintaining  the  forces  on  projects 
that  are  to  be  completed,  and  handling  employment  in- 
quiries and  complaints,  NRS  now  seems  to  have  fulfilled  its 
responsibility  to  CWA.  But  as  spring  comes,  PWA  and  the 
Bureau  of  Roads  will  make  increasing  demands  on  NRS  in 
communities  not  yet  served  by  USES,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  until  the  federal-state-local  setup  of  permanent  em- 
ployment offices,  envisioned  by  the  Wagner  Act,  takes  its 
place  in  American  life.  Here  the  reemployment  service  has 
been  a  trail-blazer  in  areas  where  even  private  employment 
agencies  have  had  no  footing  and  public  employment  serv- 
ices have  never  been  known. 

IN  many  cities  and  towns,  NRS  has  been  much  used  by 
private    employers.    Thus    the    manager    of   an    eastern 
reemployment  office  reports: 

While  received  somewhat  skeptically  at  first  as  "only  another 
experiment,"  NRS  has  steadily  forged  to  the  front.  Not  only  have 
contractors  come  to  recognize  its  importance,  but  private  parties 
as  well,  until  today  practically  as  many  placements  are  being  made 
with  local  firms  as  with  projects  using  public  funds. 

As  Mr.  Persons  recently  pointed  out: 

The  Reemployment  Service  has  shown  the  state-wide  value  of 
these  offices.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate  than  this 
large-scale  demonstration  opportunity  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States,  making  clear  the  social  and  business  advantages  of 
a  public  employment  service. 

To  try  to  tell  the  story  of  the  USES  down  to  date  really 
calls  for  some  such  device  as  a  two-typewriter  duet  or  a  run- 
ning account  in  parallel  columns.  For  while  the  dramatic 
jobs  of  the  NRS  have  gone  forward  with  speed,  thorough- 
ness and  economy,  the  development  of  the  USES  and  its 
affiliation  with  the  states  has  not  been  hampered  or  delayed. 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  provides  two  methods  for  affilia- 
tion of  state  services  with  USES:  through  legislative  enact- 
ment or,  under  certain  provisions,  by  proclamation  by 
the  governor.  The  amount  available  for  the  employment 
service  under  the  Act  is  apportioned  to  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  population.  No  payment  is  to  be  made  out  of  this 
apportionment,  however,  until  the  state  funds  are  also 
available.  The  federal  funds  granted  to  the  affiliated  state 
employment  services  will  match  each  state  appropriation, 
provided  the  state  fund  is  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
apportionment  according  to  population,  and  in  no  event 
less  than  $5000  for  the  year.  (Continued  on  page  134) 
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The  basin  comprises  40,- 
000  square  miles  and 
two  million  people  live 
in  it/  6  million  in 
its  sphere  of  influence 
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II     A  BIRCH  ROD  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CUPBOARD 

BY  ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN 


MUSCLE  SHOALS  has  long  been  a  name  in  our  map 
of  national  consciousness.  Tupelo  took  its  place 
beside  it  when  this  little  Mississippi  city  of  six 
thousand  people  was  the  first  municipality  to  buy  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  power.  But  to  us  who  were  close  in  to 
developments  it  was  more  than  the  action  of  a  group  of  city 
fathers.  Its  significance  reached  back  into  the  countryside — 
part  of  a  movement  in  which  the  farmers  of  a  dozen  counties 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  are  constructing  rural-trans- 
mission lines  to  tap  the  electricity  from  the  Tennessee 
River  dams. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  these  farmers  seek  access  to 
the  power  supply  is  reminiscent  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
greeted  the  inauguration  of  rural-mail  delivery.  When  the 
Tupelo  contract  was  prepared,  our  directors  were  invited 
there  to  sign  it.  I  was 


wholly  unaware  of 
any  plans  for  a  pub- 
lic ceremony  and  was 
surprised  to  find  the 
entire  district  turned 
out  for  the  occasion. 
Especially  the  farm- 
ers of  the  county  and 
their  families  were 
in  evidence. 

There  was  a  pa- 
rade of  children  from 
the  rural-school  dis- 
tricts which  illus- 
trated how  to  these 
people  the  coming  of 
electricity  means  a 


new  day.  From  one  little  country  school  the  children 
marched  down  the  street  carrying  a  banner  on  which  were 
the  words:  "When  the  moon  shines  over  the  cowshed  there 
will  be  a  light  inside."  To  those  of  us  who  remembered  the 
days  when  we  grudgingly  left  the  winter  fireside  with  a  dim 
lantern  to  keep  an  evening  engagement  with  old  bossy,  that 
banner  contained  real  eloquence. 

In  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles  (January  Survey 
Graphic)  I  discussed  the  advantage  of  a  single  integrated 
program  of  water-power  development  for  the  entire  Tennes- 
see River  System  as  contrasted  to  a  policy  of  numerous 
independent  developments.  It  is  probable  that  the  cost  of 
power  by  means  of  a  single  unified  plan  would  be  not  more 
than  a  half  or  a  third  as  much  as  by  several  independent 
systems.  With  a  possible  installation  of  more  than  3  million 

horsepower,  we  can 


With  strawberries  reddening  in  Florida  and  icicles  hanging 
from  the  eaves  of  New  England,  we  have  inklings  of  what  late 
winter  means  in  our  northern  and  southern  tiers  of  states. 
But  in  that  east-and-west  belt  which  cuts  through  the  Tennes- 
see Valley,  March  is  a  time  of  mud — soil  and  water  mixed — 
through  which  men  and  mules  have  trudged  for  generations/ 
symbolizing  erosion  in  the  highlands  and  floods  in  the  bottom- 
lands. Two  of  the  commissions  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority are  to  save  that  soil;  make  prize  of  the  energy  in  the 
water  and  thus  pull  the  whole  watershed  up  by  its  bootstraps. 
Right  here  is  the  tug  of  the  electric-power  program  of  the 
TVA,  interpreted  in  the  second  of  Chairman  Morgan's  series. 
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realize  the  enormous 
control  that  would 
be  wielded  by  any 
corporation  which 
should  be  master  of 
such  vast  interests. 
It  may  have  been 
with  such  a  possi- 
bility in  view  that 
President  Roosevelt 
said,  in  September 
1932:  "Never  shall 
the  federal  govern- 
ment part  with  its 
sovereignty  and  con- 
trol over  its  power 
resources  while  I  am 
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President  of  the  United  States." 
So  significant  are  the  prob- 
lems bound  up  in  spreading,  no 
less  than  in  capturing,  the  en- 
ergy from  such  a  unified  plan  that  I  shall  lay  aside  other 
developments  in  our  work  and  give  up  this  instalment  to 
the  one  theme.  Let  me  approach  it  by  first  canvassing  the 
three  main  phases  of  the  industry  of  generating  hydro- 
electric power  and  getting  it  to  the  consumer. 

FIRST  its  generation.  This  requires  the  building  of  dams  and 
power  plants,  and  the  flooding  of  lands  above  the  dams.  As 
a  rule,  such  construction  is  possible  only  by  the  government 
itself,  or  by  some  corporation  which  has  been  given  certain 
powers  of  government,  for  in  the  flooding  of  land  above  a 
power  dam  private  property  must  be  purchased  or  con- 
demned. If  a  private  land  owner  refuses  to  sell,  there  must  be 
power  to  take  his  land  away  from  him  at  a  fair  price  and  to 
flood  it  by  stored  water  above  the  dam.  This  is  public 
business,  not  private. 

The  second  step  is  that  of  transmitting  power.  Here  also 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  authority  of  government  to  take 
private  property  whether  or  not  the  owner  is  willing.  Trans- 
mission lines  must  be  located  almost  regardless  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  landowner  to  allow  his  land  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  great  power  companies  could  not  transmit 
current  if  government  did  not  transfer  to  them  some  of 
its  authority. 

The  third  step  in  the  power  business  is  distribution.  This 
consists  in  carrying  the  current  from  the  power  plant  or  the 
transmission  lines  to  the  places  where  it  is  actually  used,  and 
in  selling  the  electric  power  and  collecting  pay  for  it.  Here 
again  a  power  company  can  operate  only  as  it  is  given 
governmental  powers.  It  must  be  able  to  place  its  lines  and 
poles  in  or  under  the  public  streets  or  across  private  property. 


This  home  in  Loyston,  Tenn.,  will  be  flooded  in  the 
making  of  the  Morris  Dam  reservoir.  When  it  is  rebuilt,  an 
electric  sewing-machine  will  replace  the  spinning-wheel 


As  a  rule,  also,  a  private  com- 
pany demands  a  monopoly  of 
the  business  of  distributing  cur- 
rent  in  a  community  —  a 
monopoly  granted  by  the  local  government. 

Those  who  buy  electric  current  in  our  cities  seldom  have 
any  choice  as  to  whom  they  shall  buy  from.  There  usually 
is  but  one  source.  They  must  pay  the  standard  rate  or  go 
without.  Since  electricity  is  a  fundamental  necessity  in 
modern  life,  every  householder  is  under  compulsion  to  do- 
business  with  the  local  utility. 

For  these  various  reasons  it  is  evident  that  the  business  of 
supplying  electricity  is  a  public  business,  and  that  those  who- 
carry  on  that  business  are  under  moral  obligation  to  carry 
it  on  primarily  as  a  public  service.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
most  states  have  set  up  public-utility  commissions  and  have 
given  them  the  responsibility  of  insuring  fair,  efficient  and 
reasonable  service  on  the  part  of  utility  companies. 

If  this  program  of  private  ownership  under  public  control 
were  working  out  well,  the  "power  question"  would  not 
exist.  But  the  system  is  not  working  out  well.  A  few  years 
ago,  I  was  considering  the  construction  of  a  local  power 
plant  to  sell  current  to  a  municipality  at  wholesale  to  be 
distributed  through  its  own  distribution  system.  The  power 
company  which  controls  that  region  had  a  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  prevent  such  local  developments.  In  warning 
us  not  to  go  ahead  with  this  project  he  stated  that  the  Public 
Utility  Commission  did  not  have  any  actual  control.  He 
said  that  conditions  differed  so  much  in  different  munici- 
palities that  reason  could  always  be  found  for  underselling  a 
competitor,  even  at  a  loss.  Besides,  the  right  of  a  city  to  home 
rule  in  that  state  largely  nullified  any  power  of  control 
by  a  state  commission. 

Experience  has  indicated  that  the  representative  of  the 
power  company  had  stated  the  case  as  it  is.  Public-utility 
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commissions  have  not  been  very 
effective  in  controlling  rates. 
It  seems  that  their  members  are 
sometimes  selected  by  the  com- 
panies they  are  supposed  to  regulate.  In  some  cases  these 
commissioners,  who  are  appointed  at  public  expense  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  have  accepted  great  gifts 
and  favors  from  the  utilities  they  are  supposed  to  regulate. 
Very  often  they  have  not  the  power  to  look  into  the  maze 
of  interrelated  companies  which  shift  accounts  back  and 
forth. 

Concerning  the  holding  companies  which  are  the  instru- 
mentalities of  financial  juggling,  President  Roosevelt  has  said : 

Inherent  in  them  [the  holding  companies]  are  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  which  we  seek  to  correct,  such  as  overcapitalization,  which 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  concentration  of  authority  in  the  hands 
of  managers  instead  of  owners.  Crafty  managers,  in  the  confused 
maze  of  intercorporate  relationships,  can  divert  inordinate  profits 
to  insiders  and  manipulate  contracts  to  their  own  advantage. 
Equally  pernicious  are  secret  management  fees  of  staggering  size — 
charges  exacted  from  operating  companies  for  "operating  services" 
and  "expert  advice" !  Overcapitalization  has  also  bred  misleading 
and  obscure  bookkeeping  and  a  propaganda  rife  with  corruption 
and  bribery.  .  .  . 

Other  utility  companies  claim  that  the  outrageous  Insull 
exploitation  is  an  exception  and  that  the  other  great  cor- 
porations are  sound  and  public  spirited.  The  quickest  way 
to  assure  the  public  that  such  is  the  case  would  be  for  the 
"good"  organizations  to  make  a  full  exposure  to  the  public 
of  their  methods  and  transactions.  So  far  this  opportunity 
has  not  been  seized  (though  doubtless  some  large  utilities 
could  do  so  with  no  embarrassment  to  themselves,  for  the 
utilities  differ  in  character  and  methods  as  do  the  men  who 
manage  them.)  Rather  there  is  much  talk  about  depriving 
widows  and  orphans  of  legitimate  investments,  and  of  the 


Washday  in  Tennessee.  A  typical  homestead  of  the  val- 
ley. Electric  power  will  revolutionize  this  scene  and 
lighten  the  toil  in  thousands  of  homes  such  as  this 


menace  of  public  ownership. 
The  investigations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  have  resulted 
in  great  masses  of  uncontro- 

vertible  data  to  the  effect  that  the  power  companies  have 
secretly  subsidized  educators,  authors,  public  officials  and 
newspapers.  They  have  spent  great  sums  in  this  secret 
propaganda.  They  have  secretly  promoted  and  controlled 
"scientific"  meetings  and  "researches"  with  the  purpose  of 
disarming  public  suspicion.  The  public  has  paid  for  all  this 
in  electric-power  rates. 

THESE  methods  have  not  been  discontinued.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Smithsonian  Institution  published  a  supposedly 
scientific  and  disinterested  study  of  the  publicly  owned 
hydroelectric  power  system  of  Ontario.  The  findings  were 
very  much  against  public  ownership.  In  the  investigations 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  was  disclosed  that  the 
man  who  made  this  study  and  report  was  not  a  disinterested 
inquirer,  but  was  secretly  in  the  employ  of  the  power  in- 
terests. I  know  something  of  this  man's  methods,  for  about 
six  years  ago  he  asked  me  to  collaborate  with  him  in  the 
preparation  of  a  "scientific"  textbook  for  the  public  schools, 
in  association  with  a  nationally  known  educator.  On  in- 
vestigation, I  found  this  book  to  be  camouflaged  power 
propaganda.  After  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  exposure, 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association  changed  its  name 
and  disowned  its  old  methods.  Yet  this  man  is  today  at  his 
old  work  in  someone's  employ.  Out  of  sheer  "public  in- 
terest" he  spends  his  time  giving  public  lectures  without 
charge,  but  the  one  thread  common  to  all  of  them,  whether 
they  are  on  botany  or  engineering  or  history,  is  skillfully 
concealed  power  propaganda,  especially  directed  against 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  undertaking.  President 
Roosevelt  has  said: 
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Three  projects  which  show  stages  in  the  electric-power  program  of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  At  the  top  is  one  of  the  small  villages 
which  will  be  Hooded  to  make  the  Norris  Dam  reservoir.  Next  is  the  Wheeler  Dam  in  the  making,-  the  coffer-dam  completed  except 
for  the  opening  at  the  left  which  admits  the  barge  with  shovel.  Bottom,  the  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals  now  producing  power 
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The  whole  question  of  government  versus  utilities 
has  been  purposely  and  maliciously  confused  by  the 
cleverest  special  pleaders  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
the  pay  of  some  unscrupulous  utility  interests.  The 
purpose  of  misrepresentation  of  this  issue  is  to  create 
a  smoke  screen  behind  which  special  privilege  can 
accomplish  what  it  dares  not  do  in  the  open. 

As  yet,  the  supposed  reform  of  the  industry  is 
very  incomplete. 

Under  such  conditions,  how  is  the  public  to 
know  the  truth  about  the  real  necessary  cost  of 
electric  power?  Public  ownership  advocates 
are  not  necessarily  right  just  because  opponents 
of  public  ownership  use  undesirable  methods. 
We  need  some  evidence  of  the  merits  of  the 
situation  which  is  more  convincing  than  argu- 
ment. President  Roosevelt  has  suggested  a 
course  to  pursue.  He  said  in  his  Portland 
speech  in  September  1932: 

I  therefore  lay  down  the  following  principle:  That 
where  a  community,  a  city,  or  county,  or  a  district, 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  service  rendered  or  the  rates 
charged  by  the  private  utility,  it  has  the  undeniable 
right  as  one  of  its  functions  of  government,  one  of  its 
functions  of  home  rule,  to  set  up,  after  a  fair  referendum  has  been 
taken,  its  own  governmentally  owned  and  operated  service. 

That  right  has  been  recognized  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 
Its  general  recognition  by  every  state  will  hasten  the  day  of  better 
service  and  lower  rates. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  and  to  every  thinking  citizen  that  no 
community  which  is  sure  that  it  is  now  being  served  well  and  at 
reasonable  rates  by  a  private-utility  company  will  seek  to  build  or 
operate  its  own  plant. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  a  community  can,  by 
vote  of  the  electorate,  create  a  yardstick  of  its  own,  will,  in  most 
cases,  guarantee  good  service  and  low  rates  to  its  population.  I 
might  call  the  right  of  the  people  to  own  and  operate  their  own 
utility  a  "birch  rod  in  the  cupboard,  to  be  taken  out  and  used 
only  when  the  child  gets  beyond  the  point  where  mere  scolding 
does  any  good." 

That  is  the  principle  that  applies  to  communities.  I  would  apply 
the  same  principles  to  the  federal  and  state  government. 

State-owned  or  federal-owned  power  sites  can  and  should  prop- 
erly be  developed  by  government  itself.  When  so  developed, 


Director  Lilienthal,  his  Foot  on  the  (09,  directs  a  rural  power-line  job 


private  capital  should  be  given  the  first  opportunity  to  transmit 
and  distribute  the  power  on  the  basis  of  the  best  service  and  the 
lowest  rates  to  give  a  reasonable  profit  only. 

The  right  of  the  federal  government  and  state  governments  to 
go  further  and  to  transmit  and  distribute  where  reasonable  and 
good  service  is  refused  by  private  capital  gives  to  government, 
viz.,  the  people,  that  same  very  essential  "birch  rod"  in  the 
cupboard. 


The  entire  district  around  Tupelo  celebrated  the  comins  of  electricity 


A^ID  here  we  come  to  the  significance  of  public  genera- 
tion and  sale  of  power  in  the  area  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  We  have  the  question  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  normal  unit  for  the  public  generation  and  distribu- 
tion of  power.  The  whole  electric-power  industry  is  learning 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  electric  power  must  be  admin- 
istered in  large  systems.  There  is  such  great  economy  in 
large-scale  operation  that  if  power  rates  were  on  a  reason- 
able level  few  individual  cities  could  own  and  operate  their 
own  plants  in  competition. 

For  the  government  to  have  a  genuine  "yardstick"  for 
power  it  must  generate  and  sell  power  on  such 
a  scale  that  the  operation  can  be  representative 
of  efficient  management.  Fortunately  for  this 
program,  the  drainage  area  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  with  certain  limited  areas  and  cities  in 
addition,  constitutes  such  a  unit.  At  present 
it  is  almost  an  independent  area,  and  can  be 
treated  as  a  unit  with  very  little  adjustment  of 
physical  facilities.  The  TVA,  therefore,  plans 
through  a  period  of  years  to  treat  this  region 
as  a  unit  of  power  supply,  and  to  attempt  to 
demonstrate  what  is  the  normal  and  reasonable 
cost  of  electric  power.  Its  general  plan  is  to 
generate  and  transmit  power  to  the  individual 
communities,  encouraging  them  to  own  and 
operate  their  own  municipal  or  community 
distributing  systems.  The  TVA  will  furnish 
engineering  and  accounting  advice  and  super- 
vision. In  this  way  the  communities  can  have 
the  advantage  of  large-scale  low-cost  genera- 
tion and  transmission  and  also  the  advan- 
tage of  local  public  ownership.  For  such  a 
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The  Power  Policy  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


1.  The  business  of  generating  and  distributing  elec- 
tric power  is  a  public  business. 

2.  Private   and   public   interests   in   the   business   of 
power  are  of  different  kind   and   quality  and  should 
not  be  confused. 

3.  The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  widest  possible 
use  of  power  is  superior  to  any  private  interest.  Where 
the  private  interest  and  this  public  interest  conflict,  the 
public  interest  must  prevail. 

4.  Where  there  is  a  conflict  between  public  interest 
and  private  interest  in  power  which  can  be  reconciled 
without  injury  to  the  public  interest,  such  reconciliation 
should  be  made. 

5.  The  right  of  a  community  to  own  and  operate  its 
own  electric  plant  is  undeniable.  This  is  one  of  the 
measures  which  the  people  may  properly  take  to  pro- 
tect  themselves    against    unreasonable    rates.    Such    a 
course  of  action  may  take  the  form  of  acquiring  the 
existing  plant  or  setting  up  a  competing  plant,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  dictate. 

6.  The  fact  that  action  by  the  Authority  may  have  an 
adverse  economic  effect  upon  a  privately  owned  utility, 
should  be  a  matter  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Board  in  framing  and  executing  its  power  program.  But 
it  is  not  the  determining  factor.  The  most  important 
considerations  are  the  furthering  of  the  public  interest 
in  making  power  available  at  the  lowest  rate  consistent 
with  sound  financial  policy,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
the  social  objectives  which  low-cost  power  makes  pos- 
sible. The   Authority  cannot  decline  to  take  action 
solely  upon  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  injure  a 
privately  owned  utility. 

7.  To  provide  a  workable  and  economic  basis  of 
operations,  the  Authority  plans  initially  to  serve  certain 
definite  regions  and  to  develop  its  program  in  those 
areas  before  going  outside. 

8.  The  initial  areas  selected  by  the  Authority  may  be 
roughly  described  as: 

(a)  The  region  immediately  proximate  to  the  route  of 
the  transmission  line  soon  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Authority    between   Muscle   Shoals   and   the   site   of 
Morris  Dam. 

(b)  The  region  in  proximity  to  Muscle  Shoals,  in- 
cluding northern  Alabama  and  north-eastern  Mississippi. 

(c)  The  region  in  the  proximity  of  Norris  Dam  (the 
new  source  of  power  to  be  constructed  by  the  Authority 


on  the  Clinch  River  in  north-east  Tennessee.) 

At  a  later  stage  in  the  development  it  is  contem- 
plated to  include,  roughly,  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Tennessee  River  in  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  and  that  part  of  Tennessee  which  lies 
east  of  the  west  margin  of  the  Tennessee  drainage  area. 

To  make  the  area  a  workable  one  and  a  fair  measure  of 
public  ownership,  it  should  include  several  cities  of 
substantial  size  (such  as  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville) 
and,  ultimately,  at  least  one  city  of  more  than  a  quarter 
million,  within  transmission  distance,  such  as  Birming- 
ham, Memphis,  Atlanta  or  Louisville. 

While  it  is  the  Authority's  present  intention  to  de- 
velop its  power  program  in  the  above-described  terri- 
tory before  considering  going  outside,  the  Authority 
may  go  outside  the  area  if  there  are  substantial  changes 
in  general  conditions,  facts  or  governmental  policy, 
which  would  necessarily  require  a  change  in  this  policy 
of  regional  development,  or  if  the  privately  owned 
utilities  in  the  are)  do  not  cooperate  in  the  working 
out  of  the  program. 

Nothing  in  the  procedure  here  adopted  is  to  be  con- 
strued in  any  sense  a  commitment  against  extending  the 
Authority's  power  operations  outside  the  area  selected, 
if  the  above  conditions  or  the  public  interest  require. 
Where  special  considerations  exist,  justifying  tht  Au- 
thority going  outside  this  initial  area,  the  Authority  will 
receive  and  consider  applications  based  on  such  special 
considerations.  Among  such  special  considerations 
would  be  unreasonably  high  rates  for  service  and  a 
failure  or  absence  of  public  regulation  to  protect  the 
public  interest. 

9.  Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Authority  to 
avoid  the  construction  of  duplicate  physical  facilities 
or  wasteful  competitive  practices.  Accordingly,  where 
existing  lines  of  privately  owned  utilities  are  required 
to  accomplish  the  Authority's  objectives,  as  outlined 
above,  a  genuine  effort  will  be  made  to  purchase  such 
facilities  from  the  private  utilities  on  an  equitable  basis. 

10.  Accounting  should   show    detail   of  costs  and 
permit  of  comparison  of  operations  with  privately  owned 
plants,  to  supply  a  "yardstick"  and  an  incentive  to  both 
private  and  public  managers. 

1 1 .  The  accounts  and  records  of  the  Authority  as  they 
pertain  to  power  will  always  be  open  to  inspection  by 
the  public.     J.  M.  F. 


program,    a   fairly  large  area   of  operation   is   necessary. 

One  of  the  earlier  acts  of  the  TVA  was  the  adoption  of  a 
"power  policy."  It  so  clearly  sums  up  the  attitude  of  the 
board  that  it  is  reproduced  here  in  its  entirety  (above.) 

Shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Lilienthal,  the  director  of  the 
TVA  whose  function  it  is  to  administer  the  power  program, 
made  the  following  announcement  of  a  schedule  of  rates  for 
TVA  power: 

Any  municipality,  in  the  area  we  plan  to  serve  initially,  which 
owns  its  distribution  system,  assuming  half-time  use,  may  secure 
wholesale  power  from  the  Authority  at  an  average  cost  to  it  of 


7  mills  a  kilowatt  hour.  We  propose  that  our  municipal  whole- 
sale customers  charge  the  individual  residence  consumer  in  the 
towns  and  cities  thus  served  a  maximum  gross  rate  of  3  cents  a 
kilowatt  hour  for  the  first  block,  and  for  subsequent  blocks  2  cents, 
1  cent,  and  4  mills.  For  the  typical  general  consumer  this  is  an 
average  of  about  2  cents  a  kilowatt  hour,  and  for  the  typical 
limited  user  an  average  of  about  2%  cents. 

The  farm  user,  we  propose,  should  pay  the  same  rate  for  energy 
as  the  town  and  city  householder.  These  schedules,  both  for  town 
and  farm,  carry  with  them  a  requirement  that  the  customer  use  a 
reasonable  amount  per  month  as  a  minimum.  These  minimum 
requirements  vary,  both  in  urban  and  (Continued  on  page  138) 
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(WONDER  how  many  appreciated  at  the  time  what  was 
really  involved  in  the  last  presidential  campaign.  On  the 
surface  it  was  more  or  less  a  repetition  of  what  we  go 
through  with  every  four  years  in  these  United  States.  Demo- 
crats were  beating  the  tom-toms  against  the  Republicans; 
the  "ins"  were  solemnly  advising  the  voters  that  to  yield  the 
citadel  to  the  "outs"  would  plunge  the  country  into  irre- 
trievable disaster.  We  had  the  usual  appeal  to  political  loyalty 
and  to  party  prejudice.  The  wagging  tongue  of  slander  was 
busy  as  is  its  wont  in  whispering  innuendoes.  We  were  as- 
sured that  grass  would  grow  in  the  streets  of  our  cities  if  the 
Democratic  candidate  was  elected.  By  one  we  were  told 
not  to  change  pilots  while  in  rough  waters,  an  adaptation 
for  1932  of  the  old  Hanna  slogan  of  1900 — "not  to  change 
horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream."  By  another  we  were 
exhorted  to  bring  about  "a  new  deal  for  the  forgotten  man." 

So  little  did  we  realize  that  underneath  the  frenzied  clash 
of  arms  of  the  contending  political  hosts  a  far-reaching  and 
fundamental  political  revolution  was  on  that  many  who  had 
unselfishly  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  that  same 
"forgotten  man"  continued  to  support  and  to  vote  for,  even 
if  without  enthusiasm,  the  champion  of  that  ruthless,  ex- 
ploiting individualism  that  was  in  the  main  responsible  for 
the  terrible  economic  situation  in  which  we  found  ourselves. 
It  would  be  impossible  even  to  estimate  how  many  millions 
of  voters  march  to  the  polls,  not  to  cast  their  ballots  for  some 
one  candidate  or  some  one  issue,  but  to  register  their  em- 
phatic protest  against  some  one  candidate  or  some  one 
issue.  I  imagine  that  people  vote  negatively  as  often  as  they 
vote  affirmatively.  Perhaps  oftener.  They  express  their  prej- 
udices as  readily  as  their  enthusiasms  in  the  polling  booth. 
The  result  was  that  while  millions  of  votes  were  cast  for  the 
Democratic  candidate  because  of  the  love  and  enthusiasm 
that  people  felt  for  him,  it  is  nevertheless  also  true  that  many 
other  millions  voted  for  him  because  they  were  disappointed 
and  disillusioned,  whether  justly  or  not,  with  respect  to 
the  opposition  candidate. 

From  this  distance  after  the  election  it  is  easier  to  under- 
stand its  significance.  It  is  clear  that  whether  we  intended 
such  a  result  or  not,  we  are  blazing  new  trails  just  as  surely 
as  our  ancestors  did  when  they  felt  their  way  cautiously 
through  the  untrodden  forests  in  the  early  days  when  this 
country  consisted  of  a  thin  and  easily  broken  thread  along 
the  Atlantic  seacoast.  A  bloodless  revolution  occurred  in 
this  nation  on  November  8,  1932.  In  my  judgment  we  have 
turned  our  backs  definitely  and  finally  upon  an  era  that 
history  will  appraise  as  at  once  sordid,  ruthless 
and  glorious. 

We  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  since  1929 
that  we  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other. 
We  know  now  that  if  one  considerable  section  of 
our  population  lacks  sufficient  food  and  clothing 
and  proper  shelter,  our  whole  social  structure  is 
impaired  and  weakened.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  frontier  as  the  result  of  the  eager  exploita- 
tion of  our  national  domain,  with  its  rich  treas- 
ures of  mines  and  oil  wells  and  fertile  fields  and 
water  power  and  lumber;  with  our  enlarging 
population,  filling  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our 


vast  continental  expanse  that  could  be  made  to  yield  a  fair 
living;  with  the  crowding  of  people  together  in  our  great 
cities,  the  time  came,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  modify  or  even  to  discard  certain  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  concepts  appropriate  to  a  pioneer  people 
and  boldly  face  a  future  which,  while  it  will  be  and  ought  to 
be  a  continuation  and  development  of  our  past,  will  never- 
theless, in  many  vital  and  essential  particulars,  be  different. 

It  is  my  privilege  tonight  to  address  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  improvement  of 
social  conditions.  You  have  not  hesitated  to  experiment  in 
order  to  improve  those  conditions.  You  have  been  pioneers 
in  the  fight  for  social  justice.  You  have  interposed  your 
strength  between  the  exploiter  and  his  victim.  You  have 
fought  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor  and  you  will  not  falter 
in  that  good  fight  until  the  pending  child-labor  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  has  been  ratified  by  the  states.  You  have 
pressed  for  legislation  to  protect  women  in  industry.  You 
have  instituted  movements  for  slum  clearance.  Toilfully  you 
have  brought  about  some  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
conditions  under  which  men  and  women  have  sweated  and 
slaved  in  noisome  and  insanitary  tenements.  You  have  strug- 
gled to  provide  correctional  instead  of  punitive  handling  of 
juvenile  delinquents.  You  have  helped  to  bring  it  about  that 
dangerous  machinery  is  protected;  that  working  hours  have 
been  reduced  so  that  the  workman  can  keep  within  the 
limits  of  his  physical  and  nervous  endurance.  You  are  working 
for  unemployment  and  old-age  insurance,  for  workmen's 
compensation  laws  and  mothers'  pensions.  On  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger  you  can  also  enter  countless  parks  and 
playgrounds,  bathing-beaches  and  swimming-pools,  li- 
braries, recreational  centers,  gymnasia  and  educational 
facilities,  all  within  the  reach  of  people  who  a  generation  ago 
had  scant  opportunity  to  employ  such  leisure  as  they  had. 

There  is  now  a  chance  such  as  there  has  never  been  be- 
fore, not  only  to  consolidate  all  the  social  gains  to  date  but 
to  make  further  substantial  advances.  In  my  opinion,  there 
occupies  the  White  House  today  the  most  humane,  the  most 
understanding  and  the  most  socially  minded  President  that 
these  United  States  have  ever  had.  The  slogan,  "the  for- 
gotten man,"  was  no  mere  campaign  phrase  flung  trip- 
pingly from  his  tongue  as  a  vote-catching  device.  It  was  the 
expression  of  a  profound  conviction,  of  a  mature  social  pur- 
pose. If  this  was  little  understood  during  the  campaign  it  is 
generally  recognized  now.  President  Roosevelt  genuinely 
likes  just  human  beings.  This  is  no  pose  on  his  part.  It  is  part 


A  Year  of  Roosevelt  would  be  a  crisper  title  (or  the  address 
made  at  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  Survey  Associates 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes.  As  federal  public  works' 
administrator  he  is  steward  of  "the  greatest  sum  of  money  ever 
appropriated  by  any  government  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world."  But  it  was  as  a  fighting  citizen  of  Chicago, 
a  long-time  member  of  Survey  Associates,  that  we  turned  to 
him  to  interpret  the  social  stakes  in  the  Recovery  Program 
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of  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  character.  The  people  know 
that  there  is  at  the  head  of  their  government  in  Washington 
a  man  genuinely  and  unaffectedly  devoted  to  their  interests. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  social  revolution  of 
which  I  have  spoken  consisted  in  turning  out  from  the  seats 
of  power  the  representatives 
of  wealth  and  privilege  and 
exploiting  ruthlessness  and 
substituting  for  them  a  man 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  make 
this  country  of  ours  a  better 
place  to  live  in  for  the  av- 
erage man  and  woman.  It 
is  not  the  desire  of  President 
Roosevelt,  as  I  understand 
him,  to  pull  anyone  down. 
It  is  a  passion  with  him  to 
build  people  up.  But  if  it  is 
necessary  in  his  process  of 
building  up  to  ward  off 
with  his  shield  the  mailed 
fist  of  the  marauder  he 
will  do  it. 

What  has  already  been 
accomplished  since  the  dawn 
of  this  new  social  order  that 
was  ushered  in  on  March  4 
last?  Our  banking  and  cur- 
rency systems  are  on  a 
sounder  basis  than  they  have 
been  for  years.  Confronted 
with  the  greatest  banking 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  this  man,  whom 
his  opponents  had  pictured 
during  the  campaign  as 
weak,  vacillating,  indecisive 
and  incapable  of  making  up 
and  holding  his  own  mind, 
grasped  this  acute  situation 
with  a  firm  hand  and  pro- 
ceeded to  restore  order.  People  may  now  deposit  their  sav- 
ings in  banks  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  ready  for 
their  needs  when  they  seek  to  draw  them  out. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  passed  by  the  special  session  of 
Congress  last  spring  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  economic  condition  of  the  farmer.  Under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  our  finan- 
cial and  fiduciary  institutions  are  acquiring  new  stability. 
The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  is  saving  thousands 
of  American  homes  through  the  refinancing  of  maturing 
mortgages.  The  railroad  problem  has  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  man  best  qualified  to  solve  it.  The  Farm  Credit 
Administration  has  been  set  up  to  do  for  the  farmers  what 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  is  doing  for  the 
small-home  owners. 

The  real  significance  of  all  of  these  government  undertak- 
ings is  a  social  significance.  Our  government  is  no  longer  a 
laissez-faire  government,  exercising  traditional  and  more  or 
less  impersonal  powers.  There  exists  in  Washington  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  health,  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
people.  One  of  President  Roosevelt's  first  announcements 
was  that  the  government  would  not  permit  its  citizens  to 
starve.  And  he  has  kept  the  faith.  The  federal  government 
has  not  only  poured  out  its  treasures  to  provide  food, 
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clothing  and  shelter  for  the  unemployed,  it  has  sought  in 
every  way  possible  to  restore  the  morale  of  the  people  and 
to  reestablish  our  social  order  upon  a  sounder  and  more 
durable  foundation. 

One  of  the  last  administration  measures  passed  by  the 

special  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, prior  to  its  adjourn- 
ment in  June,  was  the 
National  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act  which  gave  unusual 
and  tremendous  powers  to 
the  executive.  Endowed 
with  delegated  powers  un- 
der this  Act,  General  Hugh 
S.  Johnson  has  called  to- 
gether in  Washington  in 
rapid  succession  representa- 
tives of  business  and  indus- 
try to  formulate  and  agree 
upon  codes  of  fair  competi- 
tion for  their  respective  in- 
dustries. The  theory  of  the 
administration  is  that  busi- 
ness and  industry  will  serve 
their  own  best  interests,  as 
well  as  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  by  organizing 
what,  in  effect,  are  great 
cooperative  movements. 
Wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
methods  of  competition,  per- 
centage of  profits  and,  in 
some  instances,  minimum 
and  maximum  prices,  are 
all  covered  by  these  codes. 
The  theory  underlying  them 
is  that  each  particular  indus- 
try and  business  will  govern 
itself  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  federal  government. 
Unfair  methods  of  compe- 
tition are  outlawed  under  the  codes. 

A  code  may  be  self-imposed  by  a  majority  of  an  industry 
despite  a  recalcitrant  minority.  A  code  may  be  involuntarily 
imposed  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  a  majority.  The 
government,  in  effect,  is  saying  to  business  and  industry: 
"Cooperate  voluntarily  if  you  can,  but  cooperate  you  must. 
You  must  restrain  yourselves  for  the  common  good.  You  must 
fit  into  your  proper  place  in  the  new  social  order.  You  must 
serve  and  no  longer  selfishly  dominate."  A  far  cry  this  from 
"rugged  individualism." 

THIS  movement  is  pregnant  with  tremendous  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  possibilities.  Take  one  instance.  For 
years  an  effort  was  made  in  this  country  to  abolish  child 
labor.  The  Congress  has  adopted  a  resolution  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  but  the  states  have  so  far  failed  to  ratify 
it,  although  happily  they  are  now  gradually  falling  into  line. 
The  situation  was  discouraging.  Then  on  July  9,  1933, 
President  Roosevelt,  in  affixing  his  signature  to  the  Textile 
Code,  the  first  of  these  new  industrial  charters  to  be  signed, 
by  a  simple  stroke  of  the  pen  abolished  child  labor  in  the 
United  States  at  least  temporarily.  This  blot  on  our  civiliza- 
tion has  for  the  time  been  wiped  out  and  other  social  injus- 
tices and  abuses  will  follow,  if  not  under  the  codes,  then  as 
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the  result  of  future  legislation.  The  sweatshop  will  be  out- 
lawed. Noisome  slums  will  be  cleared.  Shorter  hours  and 
minimum  wages  for  labor  have  already  been  written  into  the 
codes.  Unemployment  insurance  and  old-age  pensions  in 
their  turn  will  give  a  feeling  of  security  to  those  temporarily 
out  of  work  or  nearing  the  time  when  their  ability  to  work 
effectively  will  be  gone. 

In  addition  to  providing  machinery  for  setting  up  and 
administering  codes  of  fair  competition,  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  set  aside  the  sum  of  53,300,000,000  for 
a  Public  Works'  program.  Here  was  the  greatest  sum  of 
money  ever  appropriated  by  any  government  for  such  a  pur- 
pose in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  administration  of  this 
vast  sum  of  money  was  necessarily  entrusted  to  men  who  had 
had  neither  experience  nor  precedent  to  guide  them.  We 
did  not  even  have  the  nucleus  of  an  organization.  Yet  time 
was  of  the  essence.  Congress  had  provided  this  money  in 
order  that  it  might  be  put  to  work  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
prime  the  pump  of  industrial  recovery.  It  was  necessary  to 
go  edit  into  all  parts  of  the  country  to  seek  for  engineers, 
lawyers,  accountants  and  financial  experts  to  be  thrown  to- 
gether over  night  into  a  functioning  organization.  But  we  did 
it.  Not  only  this  but  we  set  up  a  Public  Works'  organization 
in  every  state  in  order  to  expedite  the  work  and  to  decen- 
tralize it  as  much  as  possible.  And  in  six  months  not  only  was 
all  of  this  money  allocated  but  there  has  not  been  even  a  hint 
of  corruption  or  graft  or  waste  in  connection  with  its  admin- 
istration. While  we  hope  and  believe  that  a  further  appropria- 
tion will  be  made  by  the  Congress  for  Public  Works  we 
realize  that  our  next  major  task  is  to  see  to  it  that  all  of  the 
money  that  has  been  allocated  is  put  promptly  to  use. 

IN  carrying  out  this  Public  Works'  program  the  government 
is  once  more  acting  as  a  social  agency  and  not  merely  as 
a  tax-collector,  a  policeman  or  an  arbitrator.  People  were 
out  of  work;  they  were  cold;  they  were  hungry;  they  were 
rapidly  losing  their  morale.  Recognizing  its  responsibility  as 
a  government  of  the  people  and  for  the  people,  the  adminis- 
tration lost  no  time  in  quibbling  over  technicalities  or  worry- 
ing about  precedents.  An  acute  problem  had  to  be  solved.  A 
social  crisis  must  be  met.  President  Roosevelt,  recognizing 
his  grave  responsibility,  met  this  crisis.  Later,  with  winter 
approaching  and  millions  of  men  still  out  of  work,  in  spite 
of  the  desperate  effort  that  had  been  made  to  start  the 
Public  Works'  program  at  top  speed,  the  President  turned 
over  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  brilliant  and  able 
federal  relief  administrator,  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  with  instruc- 
tions to  put  men  back  to  work  over  the  winter  instead  of 
carrying  them  on  relief  rolls.  The  effect  of  this  bold  stroke  on 
the  morale  of  the  country  has  been  marvelous.  Thanks  to  the 
fine  and  humane  work  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  we  are  coming 
through  the  winter  of  1933-34  as  a  people  in  the  best  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  condition  since  the  crash  that  brought  us 
to  our  knees  in  1929. 

While  applying  immediate  social  remedies,  this  adminis- 
tration has  not  been  blind  to  the  necessity  of  long-range 
planning.  One  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  the 
Public  Works'  program  is  the  National  Planning  Board 
which  was  organized  and  is  functioning  as  part  of  the  Public 
W:orks'  Administration.  Heretofore  America  has  just  grown. 
It  has  followed  no  matured  plan  because  no  one  has  ever 
thought  that  a  plan  was  necessary  or,  if  he  has  thought  so, 
he  has  been  too  busy  to  do  anything  about  it.  With  the 
vanishing  of  the  physical  frontier  the  necessity  of  a  rational 
national  plan  has  become  more  and  more  apparent.  It  was 


left  to  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt  to  adopt  for 
the  first  time  as  a  national  policy  the  theory  that  the  country 
as  a  whole  ought  to  be  developed  and  used  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  and  that  we  cannot  develop  and 
use  it  in  that  manner  unless  we  have  thoroughly  and  intelli- 
gently studied  the  entire  country:  unless  we  know  its  valleys, 
its  streams,  its  mountains  and  its  plains  and  what  is  the  best 
use  they  can  be  put  to;  unless  we  understand  the  problems 
of  navigation,  flood  control,  power  and  sewage  disposal; 
unless  we  have  a  knowledge  of  our  mineral  resources,  our 
soil  possibilities,  our  ranges  of  climate  and  the  adaptability 
of  our  crops  to  soil  and  climate. 

Nor  will  aesthetic  values  be  overlooked  by  the  National 
Planning  Board.  Consisting  as  it  does  of  Frederic  A.  Delano, 
chairman,  Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  of  Columbia 
University,  with  Charles  W.  Eliot,  2d,  as  executive  officer,the 
board  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  due  consideration  to 
such  values.  The  purpose  is  to  develop  soundly  and  sanely 
and  to  use  wisely  and  conservatively  the  tremendous  re- 
sources of  this  vastly  rich  country  for  the  material  needs  and 
physical  copifort  of  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving and  cherishing  its  beauties  of  water  and  sky  and 
mountain  for  the  spiritual  upbuilding  and  physical  health 
of  the  people. 

Also,  as  part  of  the  Public  Works'  Administration,  a  Fed- 
eral Housing  Corporation  has  been  organized  and  to  it  has 
been  allocated  the  sum  of  $100  million  to  be  devoted  to  slum 
clearance  in  the  crowded  cities  of  the  country.  Of  this  sum 
$20  million  has  been  earmarked  for  New  York  and  an  equal 
amount  for  Chicago.  There  has  been  some  delay  in  getting 
this  program  under  way  due  to  several  false  starts  on  the 
part  of  local  voluntary  committees.  There  has  been  difficulty 
in  finding  enough  qualified  experts  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Then  too  we  have  had  to  go  slow  because  we  want  to  secure 
necessary  land  before  the  real-estate  speculators  can  beat  us 
to  it  and  force  up  prices  which  would  be  reflected  in  too 
high  rents. 

WE  hope  to  demonstrate  through  actual  slum-clearance 
projects  in  a  dozen  or  more  cities  what  decent  housing 
at  a  minimum  rental  will  mean  for  those  cities  in  the  way  of 
improved  morale,  of  healthier  living,  of  abatement  in  delin- 
quency. We  believe  that  while  it  may  be  a  requirement  of 
modern  industrial  life  that  large  masses  of  people  live  to- 
gether in  close  proximity,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
live  crowded  together  indecently  in  filthy  tenements  where 
even  light  and  air  are  lacking.  Slum  clearance  not  only 
serves  a  highly  desirable  social  purpose,  it  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  employment  for  men  in  our  crowded  cities  where 
the  building  trades  have  especially  suffered  during  these 
years  of  depression.  We  cannot  expect  immediately  to  clean 
out  all  the  slums  of  our  cities  but  we  do  believe  that  we  can 
do  enough  to  prove  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
decent  and  comfortable  quarters  for  those  in  the  lower- 
income  classes  and  our  hope  is  that  when  the  cities  begin  to 
receive  the  dividends  that  we  know  they  will  receive  in -social 
returns  from  these  housing  projects  the  municipalities  them- 
selves or  groups  of  citizens  will  take  up  and  carry  on  this 
desirable  work. 

There  are  other  highly  important  and  socially  significant 
activities  that  are  being  carried  on  in  Washington  that  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  but  I  would  be  trespassing  unduly 
upon  your  time.  They  are  so  many  and  so  varied  that  we 
cannot  now  appraise  them  at  their  (Continued  on  page  143) 
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approach  to  a  stationary  population  as  a  break  with  the 
whole  of  American  history,  involving  among  many  other 
results,  a  decline  of  consumption  power.  He  remarked  upon 
the  staggering  burden  of  debt.  He  gave  warning  as  to  the 
limits  of  an  economizing  policy,  a  warning  needed  in  Eng- 
land no  less  than  in  America,  since  there  can  be  no  economy 
for  any  nation  which  makes  the  quality  of  its  social  life 
poorer.  He  spoke  of  the  immense  dislocation  of  the  heavy 
industries  upon  which  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  people 
are  dependent,  through  loss  of  foreign  markets  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  luxury  trades.  The  ultimate  governing  forces  are 
ideas,  and  Professor  Frankfurter  observed  that  there  is 
among  the  American  people  a  growing  disbelief  in  the 
justice  of  the  capitalist  system.  That  system,  it  was  clear, 
must  be  transformed.  Industry  is  the  way  of  ordering  our 
contemporary  society.  If  the  existing  methods  result  in 
disorder  and  mass  suffering,  the  conclusion  is  not  to  be 
evaded.  A  change  of  direction  is  indispensable.  The  program 
of  public  works  was  hailed  as  an  important  first  step,  and 
Professor  Frankfurter  was  so  restrained  in  his  forecast  that 
he  gave  two  millions  only  as  the  total  number  of  workers  to 
be  directly  put  into  jobs  during  the  first  half-year. 

TWELVE  months  ago  the  address  I  have  here  summarized 
sounded  rather  bold.  In  1934,  one  may  suppose,  it  reads 
like  one  of  the  more  conservative  statements  coming  from 
the  manufacturers'  associations  and  kindred  bodies  after  an 
interval  of  experience  to  which  the  annals  of  American 
business  and  public  life  offer  no  parallel.  Our  times,  it  was 
said  at  the  twentieth  annual  meeting,  have  supplied  "the 
final  insight."  It  was  for  American  leadership  to  attain 
"the  wisdom  of  courage."  Well,  no  country  among  those 
that  have  escaped  a  violent  upheaval  has  undergone  changes 
so  swift  and  far-reaching  as  the  changes  wrought  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration  in  its  first  year,  and  no  other 
country  can  have  displayed  a  more  complete  change  of 
mental  climate.  In  March  and  April  last  I  saw  America  on 
its  lowest  level  of  spiritual  depression.  During  four  months 
of  the  present  winter  I  have  been  traveling  in  a  land  of 
endlessly  renewed  activity,  among  people  who,  whatever 
their  attitude  toward  the  new  policy  and  its  aims,  are  at  all 
events  aware  that  the  country  has  emerged  from  the  un- 
wonted mood  of  1931-33  and  is  engaged  in  a  vast  experi- 
ment, a  reaffirmation  of  the  adventurous  American  spirit. 

The  European  inquirer,  I  think,  is  struck  first  of  all  by  the 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  recovery  policy  and  its  direction. 
We  hear  it  asserted  on  the  one  hand  that  the  New  Deal  is  a 
revolution,  and  on  the  other  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Whichever  statement  may  be  made,  it  frequently  sounds 
like  a  complaint.  President  Roosevelt  is  said  to  be  a  dictator 
of  the  left,  or  of  the  right.  He  is  scrapping  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  put  labor  in  power;  or  he  is  allowing  the  represent- 
atives of  big  business  to  build  a  structure  of  control  which, 
when  the  time  comes,  can  be  converted  into  the  framework 
of  the  Fascist  state.  The  attack,  on  and  from  opposite  ends, 
contains  a  complete  contradiction  except  on  the  one  point, 
for  the  charge  of  dictatorship,  which  is,  after  all,  the  easiest 
to  meet. 

If  there  is  dictatorship  in  the  Roosevelt  regime,  it  can  only 
be  because  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  have 
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IF  I  have  any  claim  at  all  to  a  place  among  those  who  are 
commenting  on  the  New  Deal  and  its  results  so  far,  it 
must  be  put  upon  a  simple  twofold  basis:  first,  that  I  have 
been  coming  regularly  to  the  United  States  for  twenty  years; 
and  secondly,  that  I  witnessed,  in  the  spring  of  1933,  the 
remarkable  opening  of  the  Roosevelt  epoch  amid  scenes  of 
unexampled  crisis,  and  so  should  be  able  to  draw  certain 
contrasts  at  the  close  of  the  administration's  first  twelve 
months. 

As  the  world  recognizes,  this  has  been  an  extraordinary 
year  for  the  United  States.  Since  the  Civil  War  there  has  been 
none  more  momentous  for  the  American  nation,  and  cer- 
tainly there  has  been  no  time  providing  matters  of  interest 
so  absorbing  for  the  student  of  American  institutions  and 
national  ways. 

I  go  back,  for  a  text,  to  the  speech  delivered  before  the 
twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Survey  Associates  by 
Professor  Felix  Frankfurter  [see  Survey  Graphic,  March 
1933].  In  that  inspiring  address  you  were  reminded  that 
there  are  new  periods  in  history  and  we  are  living  in  the 
midst  of  one.  Since  the  days  of  pioneer  America,  Professor 
Frankfurter  pointed  out,  fact  has  been  steadily  undermining 
doctrine,  and  yet  the  new  forces  have  left  untouched  the 
theories  of  American  political  action.  A  good  part  of  the 
national  past  is  dead,  and  any  hope  for  its  revival  must  be  a 
tragic  illusion. 

Professor  Frankfurter  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  greater 
issues.  He  referred  to  the  arrest  of  immigration  and  the 
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accepted  the  President's  lead.  In  March  1933,  the  conditions 
of  acute  crisis  compelled  an  unquestioning  obedience  to 
the  executive,  as  they  had  done  in  England  eighteen  months 
earlier  when  the  National  Cabinet  was  formed.  At  such 
times  and  under  whatever  forms  of  government,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  organized  opposition  must  cease  and  party 
criticism  be  stilled.  Parliaments  and  Houses  of  Congress  do 
not  govern  under  any  conditions.  "The  despotic  reality  of 
universal  suffrage"  makes  itself  felt  in  matters  of  opinion 
affecting  policy  and  direction;  but  those  matters  have  little 
to  do  with  the  power  of  a  ruler  who  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
authority  in  circumstances  that  demand  emergency  meas- 
ures and  quick  decisions  from  day  to  day.  Legislative  bodies 
will  always  be  ready  to  vote  such  powers,  which  in  democ- 
racies must  be  conditioned  by  public  opinion.  Affairs  in 
the  United  States  will  have  to  go  very  far  beyond  the  facts 
of  today  before  the  President  can  begin  to  think  of  his  author- 
ity as  being  unrelated  to  the  November  polls. 

Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  be  a  widespread  opinion 
in  Europe  that  this  country  has  fallen  under  a  despotism. 
More  than  one  prominent  public  man  in  England  has  lately 
declared  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  enjoys  powers  of  dictatorship 
beyond  those  of  any  ruler  in  Europe.  Could  any  notion  be 
farther  from  the  truth?  If  the  day  should  eome  when  we 
open  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Chicago  Tribune  pre- 
pared to  find  pages  filled  with  officially  selected  news  and 
editorials  dictated  by  the  cabinet  officer  in  charge  of  propa- 
ganda— why  then  we  may  begin  to  talk  of  a  dictator  in  the 
White  House.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  remark 
that  if  the  President  continues  to  wield  extraordinary  powers 
it  can  only  be  because  Congress,  giving  effect  to  the  opinion 
of  the  majority,  is  resolved  to  have  it  so.  I  am  far  from  deny- 
ing that  America  may  be  driven  to  adopt  its  own  variant 


tion  of  child  labor,  so  regrettably  long  overdue,  and  the 
new  status  of  labor  unionism,  which,  painfully  contested 
today  in  New  York  City  as  in  so  many  other  centers,  has 
been  hampered  by  difficulties  that  are  only  too  well  known 
to  us  all. 

The  analogy  drawn  by  Professor  Laski  between  the  Ameri- 
can codes  and  the  British  trade  boards  is  justified  so  far  as 
the  method  is  concerned;  but,  as  I  need  hardly  point  out, 
the  enterprise  which  has  already  resulted  in  the  making  of 
more  than  two  hundred  codes,  including  those  covering 
some  of  the  most  powerful  industries,  is  of  vastly  greater 
scope  and  significance  than  that  of  the  low-paid  British 
trades.  The  important  thing  here  is  the  introduction  of 
planning  and  of  self-regulation  into  a  vast  province  of 
manufacture  and  trades  which  has  been  given  over  to  an- 
archy and  ruthless  competition. 

In  different  parts  of  the  country  I  hear  contradictory  re- 
ports of  the  codes.  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  formed  a 
judgment  as  to  their  value  and  their  chances  of  continuance. 
But  the  codes  themselves  must  clearly  be  regarded  as  a 
most  noteworthy  American  achievement.  Twelve  months 
ago,  when  Professor  Frankfurter  was  appealing  for  a  new 
positive  leadership  in  that  world  of  industry  which  has 
determined  our  way  of  living,  no  one  in  the  United  States 
could  have  predicted  the  framing  of  the  codes,  with  their 
wide  acceptance  and  the  machinery  of  the  compliance 
boards.  Such  developments  are  evidently  characteristic  of 
the  new  America,  and  we  may  doubtless  draw  the  inference 
that  even  if  the  codes  should  be  remade,  or  should  pass 
altogether,  their  establishment  in  1934  marks  an  advance 
in  American  economic  life  upon  which  there  can  be  no 
return. 


of  the  new  autocracy;  but  the  recovery  policy,  as  we  have      O     At  the  time  of  the  banking  crisis  it  was  plain  that  the 


seen  it  hitherto,  is  certainly  not  that. 

There  seem  to  me  three  main  aspects  of  the  American 
effort  upon  which  an  English  student  of  social  tendencies  in 
this  country  may  profitably  strive  to  bring  out  a  few  points. 
The  first  is  the  nature  of  the  recovery  program.  The  second 
is  the  President's  leadership  and  the  national  response  to  it. 
The  third  is  the  moral  which  the  policy  and  its  aims  seem  to 
carry  for  the  English-speaking  peoples  in  the  face  of  the 
crushing  state  systems  of  personal  despotisms  which  in 
Europe  are  displaying  so  undeniable,  and  so  affrighting, 
a  measure  of  present  success. 

1  I  see  that  Professor  Laski,  in  the  able  exposition  con- 
' '  tributed  to  the  February'  Atlantic  Monthly,  describes 
the  policy  as  being  essentially  a  return  to  the  American 
progressivism  of  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  addition  of 
expedients  such  as  have  been  well  within  the  experience  of 
Britain  since  the  launching  of  the  Asquith-Lloyd  George 
social  policy  of  the  same  date.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  this 
thesis  could  be  maintained,  except  in  relation  to  the  aboli- 


S.  K.  Ratcliffe  shuttles  back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  as 
regularly  \\  not  as  frequently  as  a  liner.  He  lectures  and  writes 
to  Americans  on  England,  to  the  English  on  America.  Here 
we  have  him  in  reverse,  interpreting  us  to  ourselves  and  in  par- 
ticular pointing  out  the  common  significance  to  all  English- 
speaking  people  of  the  New  Deal.  His  article  is  based  on 
an  address  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Survey  Associates 


American  people  were  ready  to  follow  an  adventurous 
lead,  and  also  that  they  had  moved  completely  out  of  the 
mood  of  seven  relatively  fat  years  when,  we  were  all  aware, 
the  critical  spirit  was  discouraged  and  it  was  deemed  unpa- 
triotic to  express  a  doubt  of  the  American  system.  But  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  this  changed  temper  implied,  on  the  part 
of  Americans  in  general,  a  demand  for  any  serious  remodel- 
ing of  the  economic  structure.  The  financial  structure, 
certainly:  there  would,  I  imagine,  have  been  overwhelming 
popular  support  for  a  national  banking  system,  if  the  ad- 
ministration had  found  itself  able,  at  the  end  of  the  bank 
suspension,  to  act  decisively  in  that  field.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  there  existed  a  similar  readiness  to  welcome  a 
policy  of  cooperation  between  government  and  business. 

The  fact  that  the  NIRA  was  accorded  a  smooth  passage 
through  Congress  seems  to  have  implied  at  least  two  things: 
(a)  that  the  economic  and  social  crisis  was  deeper  and  more 
extensive  than  the  public  had  known;  (b)  that  there  had 
already  been  a  great  deal  of  thorough  and  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  the  New  Deal,  done  among  informed  and  purposeful 
groups.  The  work  of  The  Survey  through  many 
years  had  too  often  been  thought  of  as  labor  in  a 
detached  field,  by  men  and  women  who  could 
not  hope  to  stretch  out  their  efforts  beyond  the 
bounds  of  voluntary  social  service.  The  shaping 
of  the  recovery  policy  afforded  conclusive,  and 
to  many  people  surprising,  proof  that  a  time  of 
fruition  on  a  national  scale  had  come.  For  so 
many  years  the  cause  had  seemed  a  forlorn  hope. 
Politicians  did  not  speak  the  language  of  The 
Survey  and  its  friends;  (Continued  on  page  137) 


TOWARD    SECURITY 

The  Bill  Before  Congress  for  Unemployment  Insurance 
BY  FRANCES  PERKINS 


AL  our  industrial  states  are  trying  today  to  answer 
that  problem  of  insecurity  which  stands  out  in  the 
mind  of  every  man  and  woman  who  has  been 
through  this  depression  with  conscience  and  heart  awake; 
what  we  have  experienced  in  the  last  four  years  has  made 
clear  the  fact  that  none  of  us  has  security  unless  all  of  us 
have  security.  I  believe  that  there  is  now  among  Americans 
a  passipn  for  unity  such  as  we  have  never  known  before. 
This  unity  accepts  not  only  the  old  doctrines  of  liberty  and 
equality,  but  also  recognizes  the  need  to  make  real  the  old 
ideal  of  brotherhood.  We  are  approaching  industrial  and 
economic  problems  today  not  in  the  separatist  style  which 
has  so  long  kept  our  social  tonscience  from  playing  effec- 
tively upon  our  great  industrial  genius,  but  with  a  newly 
awakened  moral  purpose.  Out  of  that  new  sense  of  unity  we 
are  beginning  to  face  frankly  the  necessity  for  devices  and 
techniques  through  which  we  can  cut  down  fear  and  un- 
certainty for  the  wage  earner,  and  so  pattern  our  world 
into  a  more  livable  place. 

One  of  these  devices  is  unemployment  insurance.  This  is 
neither  a  panacea  nor  a  sure  preventive  for  unemployment. 
We  are  not  children,  and  we  know  that.  But  the  desirability 
of  passing  some  such  legislation  in  every  state  is,  I  think, 
clear.  This  realization  suggests  that  it  would  be  very  helpful 
if  we  could  also  have  some  form  of  federal  aid  (or  federal 
goad)  to  the  enactment  of  unemployment-insurance  legis- 
lation. Such  a  move  would  encourage  the  states  to  act;  and 
to  put  the  responsibility  upon  the  states  not  only  avoids 
constitutional  and  administrative  difficulties  but  also  makes 
for  broader  experimentation. 

If  Congress  passes  the  bill  which  Senator  Wagner  of  New 
York  and  Representative  Lewis  of  Maryland  have  intro- 
duced, I  believe  that  there  will  be  real  encouragement  to 
the  states  to  move  forward.  The  bill,  drawn  after  months  of 
study  and  consultation,  levies  a  federal  tax  on  employers, 
with  an  offset  for  contributions  under  an  approved  state 
unemployment-insurance  scheme.  The  proposed  federal 
law  does  not  dictate  to  the  states  what  kind  of  measures 
they  shall  pass,  but  leaves  to  each  state  entire  freedom  on 
this  point.  Consequently  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it  on 
constitutional  grounds.  I  believe  it  would  make  possible 
the  establishment  of  a  nation-wide  system  within  two  years. 

If  Congress  passes  this  measure  more  than  forty  legisla- 
tures which  are  in  session  this  year  and  next  will  have  a 
great  incentive  to  pass  laws  setting  up  state  reserves.  The 
states  can  decide  for  themselves  whether  to  have  state-wide 
funds,  industrial  pools,  or  individual-plant  reserves.  They 
can  decide  whether  to  have  joint  contributions  from  em- 
ployers  and   employes,   or   contributions   from 
employers  only.  They  can  determine  what  em- 
ployers shall  contribute,  what  occupations  are 
to  be  covered,  who  is  eligible  for  benefits,  what 
the  waiting  period  shall  be,  the  amount  and 
duration  of  benefits  above  a  fixed  minimum. 
No  state  law  would  be  approved  which  does  not 
provide  at  least  the  benefits  set  as  a  minimum 
by  the  federal  law;  that  provision  is  to  keep  us 


from  being  fooled,  from  accepting  systems  which  fail  to  give 
any  protection  to  worker  or  community. 

Here  is  a  plan  which,  worked  out  in  consultation  between 
both  branches  of  Congress,  the  Labor  Department,  and  ex- 
perts in  the  field  will  serve  to  encourage  the  passage  of  sound 
legislation  embodying  substantial,  locally  desired,  locally 
adapted  techniques  of  building  up  funds  to  help  tide  worker 
and  community  over  periods  of  unemployment. 

For  two  or  three  years  now  I  have  been  talking  with 
Americans  all  over  the  United  States,  intensively  in  the  last 
eight  or  nine  months;  I  am  certain  that  there  is  a  resolve  to 
make  this  depression  experience  a  transition  to  a  new  kind 
of  economic  and  industrial  relationship.  I  hold  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  insofar  as  we  bring  to  bear  on  these 
problems  both  intelligence  and  moral  purpose.  This  means 
that  when  we  think  of  the  task  of  forestalling  and  mitigating 
the  recurrent  disasters  of  unemployment  we  must  use  not 
only  our  best  wisdom  but  at  the  same  time,  our  best  state 
of  conscience. 

There  are  three  considerations  which  in  attacking  the 
problem  of  unemployment  we  must  keep  steadily  in  view: 
first,  of  course,  how  to  prevent  unemployment;  second,  how 
to  fortify  purchasing  power;  third,  how  to  provide  some 
measure  of  security  to  the  worker  for  periods  of  unavoidable 
lay-off. 


A^ 


Americans  are  given  to  preventive  medicine.  We 
much  prefer  to  take  our  medicine  before  rather  than 
after,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  Some  of  us  feel  that  the  purg- 
ing of  the  last  few  years  has  accomplished  a  good  deal. 
But  in  these  last  few  months  of  exaltation,  I  think  many  of 
us  have  leaned  back,  feeling  we  had  crossed  some  mys- 
terious line  and  all  would  be  well.  We  like,  for  instance,  to 
take  one  another  warmly  by  the  hand  in  congratulation 
because  we  have  abolished  child  labor.  This  is  so  very 
pleasant  that  we  fail  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  have 
outlawed  it  only  by  voluntary  agreement.  What  we  really 
mean  is  that  we  hope  we  are  going  to  abolish  child  labor, 
we  hope  we  are  going  to  put  underneath  the  code  agree- 
ments a  definite  and  regularizing  statute  which  will  make 
certain  that  we  can  never  again  in  a  moment  of  careless 
prosperity  return  to  practices  of  which  today,  in  the  face  of 
a  depression,  we  are  ashamed. 

Similarly,  people  you  meet  in  Pullman  cars  and  other 
places,  say,  "Oh,  I  don't  think  we  shall  ever  have  another 
period  of  unemployment.  I  think  our  leaders  are  too  wise 
for  that.  They  will  prevent  it."  Yet  a  moment  of  sober 
thought  shows  that  it  is  through  the  genius  of  all  of  us,  not 


Unemployment  insurance  became  a  federal  issue  when  the 
Wagner-Lewis  Bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  last  month.  Its 
main  provisions  are  given  in  the  panel  on  the  next  page  and  in- 
terpreted by  Secretary  Perkins  in  an  article  based  on  her  ad- 
dress at  the  New  York  Conference  for  Unemployment  Insurance 
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through  the  genius  of  our  leaders  that  avoidable  unemploy- 
ment will  be  prevented,  and  our  national  life  brought 
nearer  the  pattern  we  have  set  for  our  country. 

We  have  a  way,  we  Americans,  of  leaning  back  upon 
some  outside  force,  trusting  it  to  do  the  trick  for  us.  I  know 
a  young  girl,  a  very  pretty,  blue-eyed,  curly-haired  girl, 
more  famous  for  her  curls  than  for  what  is  under  them.  The 
other  day  she  had  to  have  an  appendicitis  operation.  When 
she  was  about  to  go  under  the  ether,  she  looked  up  at  the 
doctor,  an  old  family  friend,  and  said,  "How  long  will  it 
be  after  I  come  out  of  the  ether,  before  I  will  know  any- 
thing?" And  he  said,  "Darling,  don't  you  think  you  are 
expecting  a  good  deal  of  the  ether?" 

No  outside  force,  not  even  inspired  leadership,  is  going 
to  reshape  our  institutions  and  our  practices.  It  is  only  by 
taking  thought,  by  wise  and  patient  effort  that  we  can  hope 
to  reduce  to  the  minimum  irregularity  of  production  and 
of  employment. 

When  we  think  of  the  techniques  for  the  prevention  of 
unemployment  we  think  also  of  ways  of  reinforcing  pur- 
chasing power  during  periods  when,  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  new  machinery,  seasonal  trends,  or  even  these 
extraordinary  cyclical  fluctuations  men  and  women  are 
out  of  work  or  on  part  time,  and  family  incomes  suffer.  In 
the  last  few  months  we  have  been  making  courageous 
efforts  to  overcome  this  depression  and  I  think  we  can 
agree  that  great  progress  has  been  made.  Payrolls  in  private 
industry  alone  have  increased  almost  $3  billion  since  last 
March;  but  we  must  think  of  this  $3  billion  against  payroll 
losses.  Industrial  payrolls  in  1929  amounted  to  811  billion; 
in  1932  to  $5  billion.  There  is  a  lot  of  money  lost,  and  we 
must  rebuild  that  industrial  payroll  before  we  shall  have 
purchasing  power  comparable  to  the  capacity  of  our  vast 
producing  system.  We  have  learned  that  a  steadily  main- 
tained home  market  is  the  surest  "outlet"  for  our  industrial 
products.  The  whole  economic  structure  suffers  when,  be- 
cause of  irregular  income,  the  worker  cannot  absorb  the 
goods  he  has  helped  produce. 

WE  know  that  industries  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  weather  for  their  raw  material  show  a  seasonal 
variation  and  hence  have  ups  and  downs  of  employment. 
We  know  that  industries  which  are  dependent  upon  style 
have  their  peaks  and  valleys  of  production;  and  we  know 
almost  too  much  about  technological  unemployment.  We 
have  heard  again  and  again  the  argument  that  the  very 
introduction  of  the  machine  by  reducing  the  price  of  the 
article  frequently  increases  the  sale  of  that  article,  making  it 
possible  to  expand  the  industry  and  to  reemploy  the  men 
who  are  laid  off  by  the  machine.  We  are  also  familiar  with 
the  argument  that  if  the  displaced  workers  are  not  re- 
absorbed  into  the  industry  in  some  other  capacity,  perhaps 
(and  today  we  underscore  that  "perhaps")  they  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  service  enterprises  which  go  with  that  indus- 
try, or  in  some  related  luxury  trade. 

We  face  the  need  to  prevent  unemployment,  to  safeguard 
purchasing  power,  and  now  we  go  further  and  say,  "What 
about  John  Jones?  What  about  Mary  Watson?  What  about 
these  people  who  are  laid  off?"  I  believe  that  in  these  years 
of  depression  we  have  ceased  to  think  of  labor  as  a  com- 
modity and  that  is  in  itself  a  great  gain.  We  have  come  to 
identify  the  unemployed  as  John  Jones  and  Mary  Watson. 
Every  one  of  us  has  known  someone  who  found  himself 
caught  in  a  situation  he  could  not  have  prevented  and  which 
has  brought  disaster  to  himself  and  his  children;  and  because 


The  Wagner-Lewis  Bill 

1 .  A  new  federal  tax  is  levied  on  every  employer  (except  very 
small  employers  and  a  few  special  classes  such  as  farmers,  hos- 
pitals, etc.)  based  on  his  payroll  after  July  1,  1935. 

2.  The  employer  may  offset  against  this  5  percent  tax  what- 
ever he   has   contributed   to    unemployment   reserves    under  an 
approved  state  law. 

3.  An  additional  offset  would  later  be  allowed  to  the  employer 
whose  rate  of  contribution  is  scaled  down  because  of  steady  em- 
ployment in  his  plant,  and  because  of  adequate  reserve  funds. 

4.  Contributions  paid  under  a  state  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  can  be  offset  against  the  federal  tax  only  when  the  state 
law  has  been  certified  by  the  secretary  of  labor  as  meeting  certain 
minimum  standards. 

5.  No  state  law  will  be  to  certified  unless  it  provides  for: 
Regular  contributions  by  employers/ 

Systematic  weekly  benefits  of  at  least  $7  or  else  20  hours' 
earnings  for  at  least  10  weeks  or  a  period  fairly  measured  by  past 
employment; 

No  insuring  through  private  insurance  companies; 

State  administration  or  supervision,  with  the  assistance  of  joint 
advisory  committees,  representing  employers,  employes  and 
the  public; 

Impartial  hearings  on  disputed  compensation  claims; 

Specific  safeguards  for  labor  standards  and  union  membership. 


we  know  him,  our  imaginations  have  been  stimulated  and 
we  have  visualized  that  tragedy  repeated  clear  across  the 
country.  There  are  wise  men  and  simple  men,  men  with 
big  noses  and  men  with  weak  chins,  men  with  big  hands  and 
men  with  little  feet,  men  thin  and  men  fat — all  kinds  of 
people  wanting  work,  but  we  have  come  to  see  them  as 
individuals,  not  as  employment  statistics,  and  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  value  to  this  nation  is  not  in  labor 
itself,  but  in  John  Jones  and  Mary  Watson — these  people 
that  we  now  see  as  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

With  this  realization,  comes  the  desire  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  in  such  a  way  that  that  great  essential 
value,  which  is  a  social  value,  a  spiritual  value,  a  human 
value,  is  preserved.  We  want  to  save  the  day  for  the  men 
and  women  who  are  laid  off.  This  means  that  we  must  build 
a  bulwark,  so  that  the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  seasonal  production,  the  swing  of  the  business 
cycle,  do  not  devastate  homes  and  families  and  towns  and 
communities.  It  is  by  this  reasoning  that  so  many  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  believe  in  unemployment  insurance  as  a 
way  to  provide  income  for  workers  who  are  laid  off  their 
usual  jobs.  Unemployment-insurance  benefits  are  modest, 
but  they  contribute  to  the  three  objectives  here  discussed: 
they  stimulate  management  to  regularize  and  standardize 
industry;  they  bolster  the  purchasing  power  of  the  com- 
munity, the  market  into  which  our  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributive systems  turn  their  goods;  they  let  the  family  main- 
tain itself  and  its  standard  of  living. 

We  are  charging  our  industrialists  today  with  grave 
responsibilities,  saying  to  them,  "We  want  you  to  go  ahead 
and  develop  our  industries.  We  are  eager  to  have  you  do 
this,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  you  a  handsome  profit  for 
what  you  do — provided  only  that  you  do  not  plunge  head 
on  into  the  exercise  of  the  authority  which  you  happen  to 
have  because  you  have  invested  your  capital  in  industry." 
We  are  saying,  "We  expect  you  to  carry  on  your  enterprise 
so  as  to  enhance  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  places 
in  which  you  happen  to  do  business."  (Continued  on  page  144) 
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TO  rouse  the  hopes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  harrassed,  in- 
comeless  families,  through  the  starting  of  the  Civil  Works'  pro- 
gram, and  then  to  dash  them  is  as  shortsighted  as  it  is  cruel. 
Their  mass  disillusionment,  their  feeling  that  the  government  has 
gone  back  on  them,  is  a  sobering  offset  to  the  good  accomplished. 
Meanwhile  our  public  relief  is  still  on  an  indefensible  food-order 
basis,  and  piecemeal,  state  by  state,  the  movement  toward  unem- 
ployment insurance  as  a  longtime  program  is  lagging.  Yet  this  is  the 
time  to  strike  if  some  American  system  of  security  is  to  be  laid  down 
while  the  public  is  alive  to  what  the  lack  of  such  a  system  has 
exacted  these  last  four  years. 

Civil  Works 

DRAWING  on  the  experience  of  neighborhood  houses  in  indus- 
trial centers  throughout  the  country,  the  national  Federation 
of  Settlements  opposes  closing  down  on  the  Civil  Works'  program 
until  some  more  orderly  scheme  of  protection  against  unemploy- 
ment takes  its  place.  When  the  program  was  set  up,  it  was  planned 
to  take  half  its  quota,  or  two  million  men  and  women,  from  the  gen- 
eral ranks  of  the  unemployed.  There  were  three  times  that  number 
registered  with  the  United  States  Reemployment  Service  alone.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  this  six  million  can  be  taken  up  by  public 
works,  seasonal  activities,  or  business  revival  by  spring. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  half  of  the  quota,  another  two  million  un- 
employed whose  incomes  were  altogether  exhausted,  were  to  be 
taken  from  work  relief  and  relief  lists.  What  is  to  happen  to  this 
group  if  Civil  Works  are  tapered  off  in  the  next  three  months 
faster  than  any  rise  in  employment?  This  should  be  asked  now 
rather  than  the  first  of  May. 

We  have  had  four  years  of  emergency  moves  in  trying  to  stave  off 
starvation  and  the  break-up  of  family  life.  Like  all  emergency 
moves,  their  work  is  discounted  by  gaps  and  waste.  This  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  steps  already  tak'en  to  curtail  the  Civil  Works'  program 
before  it  is  three  months  under  way  and  when  many  of  its  benefi- 
ciaries have  had  less  than  two  weeks  employment  to  date.  The 
difficulties  and  injustices  which  were  perhaps  natural  in  the  sudden 
installation  of  such  a  huge  country-wide  program  will  be  repeated 
and  exaggerated  by  its  rapid  demobilization.  With  hours  already 
cut  down,  payments  reduced  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  its 
inadequacy  as  an  ordered  scheme  of  protection  against  unemploy- 
ment is  self-evident.  The  contrast  is  all  the  more  disturbing  because 
for  the  last  eight  months  under  the  Federal  Relief  Administration 
we  have  had  the  systematic  development  of  a  federal-state-local 
setup  of  public  relief  in  which  national  resources  and  leadership 
have  tried  to  bring  organization  into  the  chaos  of  a  year  ago. 

FROM  the  outset  there  has  been  confusion  between  the  recovery 
and  the  relief  purposes  of  Civil  Works.  It  has  counted  toward 
both  ends,  but  if  we  are  to  take  to  heart  the  experience  of  this  ex- 
perimental period,  the  confusion  is  something  that  should  be  cleared 
up  in  planning  ahead. 

The  Civil  Works'  program  has  demonstrated  its  value  as  an 
alternative  to  public  works.  It  is  swifter  and  more  flexible  in  getting 
men  to  work  and  freeing  purchasing  power.  It  has  opened  up  an 
entirely  new  range  of  emergency  services  as  a  balance  to  the  com- 
mon muscular  labor  and  skilled  work  called  into  play  by  public 
works.  On  these  counts  the  demonstration  has  been  one  to  warrant 
the  projection  of  Civil  Works  and  Civil  Works  Services  as  part 
of  our  public  works'  program  in  promoting  industrial  recovery 
and  stability. 

Similarly,  the  Civil  Works'  program  has  demonstrated  its  value 
as  an  alternative  to  relief.  By  putting  greatly  increased  numbers  of 
people  actually  to  work, 


it  has  alleviated  some  of 
the  deadening  effects  of 
enforced  idleness  and 
the  fruitless  hunt  for 
jobs.  Its  second,  and 
perhaps  greatest,  ac- 
complishment has  been 
to  place  cash  in  the 
hands  of  families  whom 
unemployment  and  our 


relief  methods  had  stripped  of  spending  power.  Thus  it  not  only 
puts  money  in  circulation  but  gives  a  large  group  of  people,  for  a 
short  time  at  least,  a  chance  at  living  more  normally. 

Public  Relief 

IN  these  things,  Civil  Works  built  on  our  experience  with  work  re- 
lief, and  in  standards  no  less  than  numbers,  has  given  promise  of 
setting  new  levels.  So  doing,  it  has  challenged  our  public-relief 
practices  themselves.  It  recognized  the  wisdom  of  putting  enough 
spending-power  in  the  hands  of  unemployed  people  so  that  shelter 
and  the  other  minimum  necessities  of  life  might  be  provided  for  as 
well  as  food.  In  public,home  relief  this  principle  has  hitherto  been 
accepted  but  has  not  been  put  into  effect  by  the  federal  administra- 
tion. Food  orders  and  rentless  relief  budgets  have  been  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  time  is  long  overdue  for  requiring,  as  a  national  policy, 
adequate  cash  benefits  in  the  expenditure  of  federal  relief  funds  put 
at  the  disposal  of  states  and  cities. 

Civil  Works  can  be  correlated  with  this  national  system  of  public 
relief  as  a  reinforcement  rather  than  a  disruption.  But  there  is  need 
while  the  emergency  is  on  to  begin  to  frame  long-run  plans. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

THROUGH  the  Reemployment  Service  and  the  state-federal 
system  of  the  new  US  Employment  Service,  we  have  set  up  a 
national  framework  for  swiftly  connecting  men  and  women  with 
jobs  as  these  mount.  Our  settlement  studies  began  back  in  1928, 
when  in  the  midst  of  post-war  prosperity  there  were  a  million  and 
more  unemployed  wage  earners.  Unquestionably,  we  shall  face  a 
far  larger  mass  of  unemployment  when  business  gets  to  normal. 
The  overhang  will  itself  be  a  tremendous  problem. 

Shall  we  aggravate  it  by  instituting  no  measures  of  reserves 
which  will  safeguard  the  wage  earners  now  going  back  to  work? 

Shall  we  hold  out  no  hope  that  out  of  the  anguish  of  these  years 
there  can  be  built  a  scheme  of  protection,  through  which  going  in- 
dustry shall  meet  some  share  of  its  own  risks  (and  so  relieve  the  tax- 
payer) and  through  which  the  households  of  America  may  feel  that 
a  measure  of  safety  has  been  thrown  about  them? 

We  need  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance  that  will  be  coun- 
try-wide, cover  the  calendar  and  make  security  against  unemploy- 
ment an  asset  of  American  life.  As  neighborhood  workers  we  can 
think  of  no  move  that  would  mean  so  much,  humanly  speaking,  to 
vast  numbers  of  those  who  have  .suffered  most  by  the  depression, 
and  who  are  hungry  for  some  sense  and  good  out  of  all  their  suffering. 

Five  years  ago,  to  propose  federal  relief  for  unemployment  was  to 
invite  condemnation.  Without  it  there  would  have  been  widespread 
starvation  in  the  United  States  this  last  year.  Our  present  vast  load 
of  emergency  aid  may  yield  to  a  new  prosperity  but  the  principle  of 
national  responsibility  toward  unemployment  is,  we  hope,  here  to 
stay.  It  finds  expression  in  the  matching  system  under  the  Wagner 
Act  of  1933  through  which  employment  placement  services  are  be- 
ing set  up  on  a  country-wide  basis.  Why  not  use  the  same  principle 
in  instituting  a  country-wide  system  of  unemployment  insurance? 
Its  bold  application  through  investment  of  a  share  of  federal  funds, 
not  in  temporary  relief,  but  in  grounding  an  enduring  scheme 
of  protection  would,  we  believe,  yield  inestimable  long-run  human 
and  economic  values. 

The  new  Wagner-Lewis  Bill  would  employ  the  federal  taxing 
power  as  another  means  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  state  unem- 
ployment-insurance systems. 

The  settlement  houses  of  the  country  lie  in  neighborhoods  where 
the  insecurity  of  these  last  years  has  been  constant  and  all  but  un- 
bearable. Our  plea,  in  this  fifth  year  of  depression,  at  the  threshold 

of  the  second  year  of  the 


Less  haste  in  closing  down  on  Civil  Works  until  real  work  takes  its 
place,  and  more  speed  in  establishing  unemployment  insurance 
through  federal  initiative,  were  urged  in  this  statement  drawn  up  at  a 
conference  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  with  representatives  of  city  federations  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  It  called  also  for 
applying  the  principle  of  cash  payments,  which  runs  through  both  civil 
works  and  unemployment  insurance,  to  the  scheme  of  public  relief. 
The  movement  in  New  York  to  amend  the  Wicks  Law  has  that  aim 
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New  Deal,  is  for  the 
people  of  the  United 
States  to  employ  every 
means  at  our  disposal  to 
establish  a  dependable 
system  of  security. 

Unemployment  Division 
National  Federation  of 
Settlements.  Feb.  2, 1 934 


— the  coming  of  another 


Courtesy  Delphic  Studios,  New  York 

The  sunset  of  one  culture 


A   SYNTHESIS   OF    LIFE    IN    AMERICA 

OROZCO'S  MURAL  AT  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 


After  two  years  of  work  Jose  Clemente  Orozco  is  now  finishing  his  mural  interpretation  of  civilization 
on  the  American  continent  for  the  reserve-book  room  in  the  Dartmouth  College  library.  For  two  years 
something  more  than  the  acquiring  of  a  new  decoration  has  been  going  on  at  Dartmouth.  The  presence  of 
this  quiet  Mexican  genius  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  fresco  have  stirred  a  ferment  of  interest 
in  painting  among  students  and  faculty,-  it  has  proved  a  fresh  adventure  in  educational  experimentation. 
Orozco  has  developed  his  theme  without  interference — a  happy  instance  of  academic  freedom.  He  has 
made  a  synthesis  of  life  and  culture  on  this  continent,  Indian  culture  and  the  industrial  civilization  in 
which  we  live.  By  avoiding  the  too  literal  statement  of  events,  by  the  choice  of  symbols  that  speak  a 
universal  language,  he  has  given  the  mural  a  timeless  and  unlocalized  quality.  Indian  migrations,  the 
ritual  of  human  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war,  the  rise  of  a  godlike  leader  (Quetzalcoatl  of  the  Toltecs)  who 
taught  the  ways  of  peace,  the  betrayal  and  departure  of  the  leader,  his  prophecy  that  he  would  return  at 
some  future  time,  is  the  cycle  of  Indian  culture  until  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  with  cross  and  sword. 
The  second  cycle  rolls  on  into  our  time.  Orozco  appraises  the  white  man's  culture:  a  civilization  of  indus- 
trial machines  and  war  machines,-  Anglo-America  regimented,  Hispano-America  preyed  upon,-  the  mod- 
ern human  sacrifice  to  war;  futile  academic  education,-  the  virile  spiritual  leader  of  our  cycle,  who  would  put 
an  end  to  savagery  and  His  eternal  crucifixion.  No  black  and  white  reproduction  in  piecemeal  of  this 
fresco,  such  as  is  given  on  the  following  pages,  can  do  justice  to  the  effect  of  this  room  as  a  whole:  the 
brilliant  colors  and  their  significant  use,  the  sweep  of  the  entire  composition  with  its  unexpected  har- 
monies of  theme,  the  astounding  skill  with  which  the  artist  has  reckoned  with  the  shape  of  wall  spaces 
and  the  presence  of  radiators,  doors  and  windows.  The  painting  may  seem  in  style  and  content  a  strange 
occupant  of  the  new  library,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  early  New  England  architecture  and  harmonizes 
with  the  other  Dartmouth  buildings.  But  just  as  dynamic  material  may  dwell  within  the  quiet  covers 
of  a  book,  so  do  these  simple  walls  hold  the  challenging  ideas  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  day. 
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Migrations 


Human  sacrifice 


Aztec  warriors 


The  supreme  man-sod,  Quetzalcoatl,  displaces  the  gods  of  greed,  magic,  storm,  death,  war,  fire 


I 

w 


The  golden  age  of  ancient  American  civilization:  agriculture,  sculpture, 


science 


The  reactionaries  drive  Quetzalcoatl  away.  His  prophecy  that  he  will  return  bringing  a  new  civilization 


Cortez  is  welcomed  as  the  returning  messiah.  The  civilization  he  brings  becomes  industrial.  The  machine  is  supreme 


Anglo-America 


Hispano- America 


Academic  education 


Modern  human  sacrifice 


The  end  of  armaments  and  superstition — the  triumph  of  the  spiritual 


UNCLE   SAM-LANDLORD 


BY  LOULA  D.  LASKER 


ONCE  upon  a  time  a  conference  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton— a  conference  called  the  President's  Conference 
on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership.  That  was 
long  ago  in  the  month  of  December  1931.  History  has  re- 
corded that  at  that  meeting  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
inherent  right  of  every  industrious  citizen  to  own  his  own 
home.  The  then-president  of  the  United  States  urged  upon 
the  hundreds  of  delegates  present — architects,  city  planners, 
social  workers,  et  al. — to  push  home-ownership,  dramatically 
inferring  that  only  in  his  own  little  home  could  a  real  Amer- 
ican be  happy.  Just  how  these  little  homes  were  to  be  fi- 
nanced was  given  scant  attention,  however.  Yet  even  then  it 
was  well  known  that  some  two  thirds  of  all  Americans  were 
inadequately  housed — a  third  living  in  definitely  subnormal 
buildings,  judged  by  all  decent  standards,  another  third  in 
homes  more  or  less  lacking  in  modern  conveniences.  Plainly, 
good  housing  was  beyond  the  pocketbook  of  the  majority  of 
the  population.  The  findings  of  this  conference  were  em- 
bodied in  ten  valuable  volumes,  but  no  concrete  steps  were 
taken  actually  to  bring  good  housing  within  the  means  of 
most  Americans. 

Two  years  later,  in  January  1934,  another  conference  took 
place  in  Washington — a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Public  Housing  Conference  to  discuss  public  housing. 
Two  years  later  chronologically,  but  generations  later  in 
housing  history.  Much  water  had  run  under  the  bridge.  The 
great  depression  had  spread  over  the  country — whereby 
housing  was  to  benefit,  an  apparent  but  happy  anomaly — 
for  the  building  trades  were  to  be  a  leverage  for  recovery. 

At  this  conference  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mary  K. 
Simkhovitch,  there  was  no  argument  as  to  where  the  respon- 
sibility lay  for  rehousing  the  millions  of  Americans  living  in 
one  sort  of  rookery  or  another.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
it  was  a  public  responsibility.  The  topics  discussed  are  suffi- 
cient comment  on  the  new  approach:  one  session  on  organ- 
izing the  community  for  public  housing,  another  on  the 
government  accepts  the  challenge  of  the  slum,  with  no  less 
persons  speaking  than  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harold 
L.  Ickes,  secretary  of  the  interior  and  PWA  administrator, 
Robert  D.  Kohn,  director  of  housing  in  the  PWA,  and 
Langdon  W.  Post,  tenement-house  commissioner  of  New 
York  City.  The  final  session  was  on  housing  as  a  public  serv- 
ice, with  discussions  of  the  problems  of  authority,  land, 
plan,  money. 

This  was  not  a  gathering  of  theorists  but  of  practical  peo- 
ple bent  on  advancing  as  quickly  as  possible  the  new  deal  in 
housing.  Many  constructive  suggestions  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  long  thinking  on  the  subject  as  well  as  of  the  few 
months  experience  since  an  epoch-making  milepost  in 
housing  history  in  this  country  had  been  reached. 
For  the  American  people,  contrary  to  all  their 
beliefs  and  practice,  have  abandoned  their 
former  attitude  of  leaving  rugged  individualism 
to  solve  the  problem  and  have  started  out  to  have 
the  government — federal  and  local — finance, 
build  and  even  rent  houses  and  apartments. 
Uncle  Sam  has  taken  firm  hold  of  his  hammer 
and  trowel  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Europe, 
where  practically  every  country  has  resorted, 
since  the  Great  War,  to  one  form  or  another  of 


public  subsidy  of  low-cost  housing.  The  fact  is  that  subsidy 
of  housing  is  one  of  the  cures  which  many  a  capitalistic 
regime  is  utilizing  in  an  effort  to  hold  together  a  disintegrat- 
ing system:  primarily,  because  here  is  one  product  in  which 
there  has  been  under-production;  secondarily,  perhaps  be- 
cause there  is  a  growing  appreciation  that  better  housing 
makes  for  better  citizenship. 

Many  indeed  are  the  economists  of  reputation,  to  say- 
nothing  of  the  industrialists,  who  believe  that  just  as  a  grow- 
ing automobile  industry  helped  to  lead  us  out  of  a  previous 
depression,  so  housing  is  the  one  industry  to  which  we  can 
turn  today.  Whatever  the  reason,  ever  since  June  11  last  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
facing  directly  an  otherwise  unsolved  problem.  Provision  was 
made  in  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  for  "the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  alteration  and  repair  under  public 
regulation  or  control  of  low-cost  housing  and  slum-clearance 
projects"  (section  202  d)  through  loans  to  private  limited- 
dividend  companies  from  the  $3,300,000,000  fund  allocated 
for  public  works,  in  addition  to  grants  up  to  30  percent  of 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  involved  in  such  projects  if 
undertaken  by  states,  municipalities  or  other  public  bodies 
(203-a-2). 

EIGHT  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the 
NIRA.  Where  are  the  quantities  of  low-cost  residential 
units  which  it  was  hoped  would  spring  up  from  coast  to 
coast,  financed  through  federal  aid?  Construction  has 
started  on  but  three  projects — all,  note  the  fact,  built  by 
private  limited-dividend  companies.  Not  one  project  has 
been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  a  group  of  several 
hundred  three-room  cottages  built  with  a  government  loan 
of  545,000  in  the  Virgin  Islands!  (There  is  not  much  red- 
tape  in  this  colonial  possession,  one  is  told.  Perhaps  this 
simple  statement  indicates  one  of  the  important  reasons  why 
despite  the  possibilities  government-aided  housing  has  made 
so  little  headway  in  continental  USA.)  The  inherent  diffi- 
culties in  putting  over  a  public-housing  program  are  great. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  Washington  reckoned 
without  its  host. 

The  history  of  the  Housing  Division  of  the  PWA  tells  its 
own  story.  Early  in  July  Robert  D.  Kohn,  former  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  long  a  leader  in  the 
field,  was  appointed  director.  Mr.  Kohn  called  to  his  aid  a 
group  of  the  country's  most  able  specialists  as  assistants  and 
advisors  including  N.  Max  Dunning,  Eugene  H.  Klaber, 
Harold  D.  Hynds,  Frederick  Ackerman.  Eager  to  put  into 
action  theories  and  philosophies  developed  after  years  of 
interest  in  housing  and  experience  in  allied  fields,  these  men 


Eight  months  after  the  passage  of  the  NIRA  what  have  we  to 
show  from  government  subsidy  of  low-cost  housing?  With  the 
building  season  approaching,  with  unemployment  still  wide- 
spread, with  the  need  for  good  low-cost  housing  mounting, 
whatever  the  obstacles,  the  time  has  come  when  sound  plan- 
ning must  be  followed  by  concrete  action — else  we  may  lose 
this  unique  chance  to  begin  solving  the  housing  problem 
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March  1934 


UNCLE     SAM  —  LANDLORD 
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Ernst  Halberstadt  makes  drawings  of  rookeries  and  dark  streets  not  because  of  their  piciuresqueness  but  to  show  bad 
housing  conditions.  His  sketches  are  being  exhibited  by  the  Boston  Housing  Association  and  other  organizations 


set  to  formulating  the  housing  policies  of  the  PWA,  soon  to 
be  embodied  in  the  so-called  circular  Number  1.  This 
circular,  as  Coleman  Woodbury  wrote  in  Public  Manage- 
ment last  August,  gives  a  clear  understanding  of  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  bedeviled  housing  plans  in  the  past — 
difficulties  that  will  not  vanish  by  the  waving  of  a  wand — 
even  in  the  form  of  government  subsidy.  To  quote: 

The  circular  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  new  housing  located 
"with  reference  to  a  long-term  plan  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  community  .  .  ."  It  warns  against  centering  attention  ex- 
clusively on  projects  in  congested  districts.  A  landmark  in  housing 
policy  is  the  statement  that  land  values  should  be  based  on  "earn- 
ings reasonably  to  be  anticipated  from  its  use  for  low-cost  housing. 
Costs  in  excess  of  such  value,  whether  based  on  speculative  con- 
sideration or  on  the  alleged  value  of  the  land  for  other  purposes 
will  not  be  recognized."  Low-coverage  of  land  will  be  preferred 
and  site-planning  must  provide  permanent  light,  air,  recreational 
facilities  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  development.  The  probable 
terms  for  loans  are  4  percent  interest  and  amortization  periods  up 
to  thirty  years  for  fireproof  and  twenty-five  years  for  non-proof 
construction.  These  are  guides  for  preliminary  calculation  and  not 
arbitrary  standards.  Equity  investment  may  be  furnished  in  cash, 
materials,  services,  or  labor.  Municipalities  may  provide  equity  by 
street  vacations  or  by  taking  over  sizeable  open  spaces  surrounding 
the  buildings  for  park  purposes. 

Soon  applications  for  housing  loans  from  limited-dividend 
companies  began  to  pour  in  from  all  over  the  country.  In- 
creased interest  in  limited-dividend  housing  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  previous  provisions  in  the  Relief  and  Construction 
Act  of  1932,  as  a  result  of  which  by  the  end  of  1933  fifteen 


states  had  enacted  legislation  creating  or  designating  appro- 
priate agencies  to  supervise  private  limited-dividend  cor- 
porations, namely:  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas  and 
Virginia.1  Some  four  hundred  such  applications  have  been 
received  to  date.  Not  many  got  beyond  a  preliminary 
examination,  however,  and  for  very  good  reasons.  The  phi- 
losophy of  those  responsible  for  putting  the  federal  statute  into 
action  is  that  projects  to  be  eligible  for  federal  financing 
must  have  some  definite  social  significance.  With  that  sine 
qua  non  applied  as  a  yardstick,  few  made  the  grade.  Uncle 
Sam,  as  one  official  put  it,  has  no  intention  of  becoming 
Uncle  Straus  to  distressed  real-estate  holders.  Projects  were 
turned  down  wholesale  for  one  of  many  reasons.  Land  was 
put  in  at  inflated  prices,  based  on  past  speculative  values  or 
future  hopes;  many  projects  were  so  small  that  they  would 
constitute  but  an  oasis  on  a  desert  of  slums.  Others  were  for 
building  in  undeveloped  subdivisions  entirely  lacking  com- 
munity amenities  or  employment  opportunities.  And  insuffi- 
cient cash  equity  proved  the  stumbling-block  to  th^  great 
majority  of  sponsors  otherwise  eligible  to  an  85  percent 
government  loan. 

The  wheat  was  finally  sifted  from  the  chaff,  however.  To 
some  twenty  projects  meeting  proper  standards  (see  next 
page)  "tentative"  allocations  were  made  totalling  loans  of 

1  These  laws  must  not  be  confused  with  enabling  legislation  permitting  public 
bodies  to  construct  and  administer  housing  projects,  which  bodies  are  entitled  to 
grants  as  well  as  loans.  Note  also  that  under  NIRA  the  federal  government  can  do 
the  "public  regulating"  by  contract  with  limited-dividend  companies. 
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over  $48  million.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  describe  each 
project,  but  each  is  large 
enough  to  constitute  a  neigh- 
borhood unit;  several  involve 

slum  clearance;  all  constitute  demonstrations  of  a  socially 
desirable  type  of  housing: 

Boulevard  Gardens,  Inc.,  Woodside,  L.  I.  (1) $3,450,000 

Spence  Estate  Housing  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (3)  2,025,000 

Cleveland  Homes,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (5) 12,000,000 

Hillside  Housing  Corporation,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  (2) 5,060,000 

Euclid  Housing  Corporation,  Euclid,  Ohio  (1) 1,000,000 

Hutchinson  Suburban  Housing  Association,  Hutchinson, 

Kansas  (3) 40,000 

Juanita  Park  Housing  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (3)  1 ,045,000 

Neptune  Gardens,  Inc.,  East  Boston,  Mass.  (3) 3,500,000 

Boylan  Realty  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (2) 200,000 

Lane  Garden  Corporation,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1,980,000 

Neighborhood  Gardens,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (4) 500,000 

Indianapolis  Community  Planning  Committee.  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  (4) 4,460,000 

Hallet  Cove  Garden  Homes,  Astoria,  N.  Y.  (4) 2,975,000 

Hillcreek  Housing  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (4).  .  1,290,000 
Roosevelt  Terrace  Housing  Development,  San  Francisco, 

Calif. 3,230,000 

Harms  Park  Housing  Corporation,  Chicago,  111 1,333,000 

Techwood,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (5) 2,600,000 

University  Housing  Corporation,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (5) 1,212,500 

Sunshine  Apartment  Corporation,  Richmond,  Va.  (3) .  663,000 

Altavista  Housing  Corporation,  Altavista,  Va.  (3) 84,000 


A  blighted  area  in  Detroit  where  50  percent  of  the  city's 
felonious  homicides  took  place  last  year  will  be  transformed 
into  an  attractive  residential  district.  The  modern  apartments 
to  be  built  by  the  FEPWC  will  rent  at  $6.20  a  room  monthly 


Total $48,647,500 

(1)  Construction  begun;  (2)  Loan  agreement  assigned  by  administration;  (3)  Final 

papers  being  prepared;  (4)  Progress  made 

in  negotiations;  (5)  Transferred  to  Public 

Works  Emergency  Housing  Corporation. 

The  Virgin  Islands  boast  the  first  completed  government  fi- 
nanced housing.  This  family  is  typical  of  a  thousand  others 
who  have  moved  from  old  shacks  to  new  three-room  cottages 
at  S3  a  month  rent.  Each  cottage  has  a  small  vegetable  garden 


13.000  family  units  (exclusive 
of  Cleveland  which  will  be  the 
largest)  as  well  as  to  give  em- 
ployment to  over  15,000  men 
for  periods  ranging  from  4  to 

18  months.  But  unfortunately  the  fact  is  that  to  date  as 
already  stated  work  has  actually  started  on  only  three 
of  them. 

Granting  that  in  due  course  ground  will  be  broken  for 
most  of  these  well-planned  and  attractive  developments,  the 
question  arises,  however,  do  these  projects  sponsored  by 
limited-dividend  companies  meet  the  needs  of  the  low- 
income  groups,  renting  in  general,  as  they  will,  for  $8  to 
SI  1.50  per  room  per  month?  The  answer  is  unequivocably 
no.  (Three  projects  in  the  South  it  is  true,  two  of  which  are 
very  small,  will  offer  accommodations  for  14.50  to  $5  per 
room  per  month.)  Such  rents  are  too  high  for  the  bulk  of  the 
wage  earners,  for  as  Dr.  Isador  Lubin,  commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  US  Department  of  Labor, 
pointed  out  at  the  recent  housing  conference,  even  in  1929 
annual  full-time  wages  of  workers  in  mining,  transportation 
and  construction  industry  were  $1400.  Compute  the  prover- 
bial 20  percent  of  income  for  rent  and  it  is  obvious  that 
$23.50  monthly  is  the  most  that  wage  earners  even  in  these 
highly  paid  trades  can  afford  in  prosperous  times .  Which  trans- 
lated into  numbers  of  rooms  at  various  price  levels  indicates 
2y$  rooms  at  $10  per  room  per  month,  3  rooms  at  $8  and 
3.8  rooms  at  $6.  In  other  words,  these  wage  earners  can 

afford  a  maximum  of  $6  per 


That  sounds  like  progress. 
For  these  proposed  structures 
are  planned  to  contain  over 


room  per  month.  Obviously, 
limited-dividend  companies 
meet  the  needs  of  a  higher 
economic  group  only. 
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Another  important  ques- 
tion then:  Will  not  these  new 
moderate-priced  structures 
compete  with  the  existing 
though  less  attractive  struc- 
tures? Will  they  not  complicate  the  economic  situation  rather 
than  relieve  it  as  the  Administration  had  hoped?  Why  then 
add  to  a  housing  surplus?  This  soon  became  the  cry  of  dis- 
tressed landlords  and  mortgage-holders.  These  groups  are 
not  moved  by  the  fact  that  the  present  "surplus,"  due  to  the 
enforced  doubling  up  of  families  because  of  financial  diffi- 
culties, is  apparent  rather  than  real,  a  situation  that  doubt- 
less, with  a  recovery  of  earnings,  will  result  in  an  actual 
shortage.  Indeed  it  is  a  debatable  question  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  a  large-scale  housing  program  on  this  front  just  now. 

All  this  while  the  country  was  crying  for  employment, 
while  the  slums  were  growing  slummier,  and  there  was 
mounting  need  for  low-cost  housing.  Yet  federal  money  was 
available.  What  about  the  30  percent  grants  for  labor  and 
material  provided  for  in  the  federal  act  to  public  bodies  em- 
powered to  build,  in  addition  to  building  loans  at  a  low- 
interest  rate?  Those  interested  in  low-cost  housing  began  to 
ask  this  question.  Surely  by  this  method  it  would  be  possible 
to  build  accommodations  to  rent  at  sufficiently  lower  levels. 
The  fact  was  that  in  June  1933,  when  the  act  was  passed, 
not  one  public  body  empowered  to  build  existed.  The 
necessary  state  legislation  was  com- 
pletely lacking.  It  was  not  until  the 
latter  part  of  1933  that  four  states 
enacted  enabling  statutes  whereby 
cities  could  avail  themselves  of  fed- 
eral grants,  namely:  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland  and  Michigan. 
Early  in  1934  New  York  followed.1 

Meanwhile  the  fall  of  1933  was 
upon  us.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  efforts  of  Congress  to  revive  the 
construction  industry  by  aiding  in 
the  building  of  low-cost  dwellings 
had  failed.  Was  this  first  real  chance 
to  improve  conditions  slipping  by? 

1  Similar  laws  are  under  consideration  in  South 
Carolina,  Illinois.  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  The 
cities  of  Milwaukee  and  Los  Angeles  have  clear 
powers  under  their  charters  to  engage  in  public 
housing. 


Boulevard  Garden  Homes  is  one  of  the  first  limited-dividend 
projects  upon  which  construction  has  besun.  Located  in  Wood- 
side,  Queens  (New  York  City)  on  a  thirteen-acre  tract,  ten 
six-story  buildings  will  provide  apartments  for  960  families 


K>i 


One  alternative  remained 
— the  federal  government  it- 
self could  start  building 
houses.  Might  at  least  set  the 
ball  rolling.  Socialistic,  cried 

the  opponents  of  public  housing.  Mayhap,  but  who  but  pri- 
vate capitalists  in  one  form  or  another  were  driving  the 
government  to  direct  action,  whether  we  turn  to  the  builders 
who  in  bygone  years  had  scorned  to  pay  any  attention  to 
low-cost  housing,  to  property-owners  and  money-lenders 
who  had  not  been  satisfied  with  a  moderate  profit,  or  to  the 
public  who  had  refused  to  be  awakened  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  effects  of  bad  housing  from  a  social  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint? 

ON  October  29,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  made  an 
important  and  long  awaited  announcement.  The 
Public  Works  Emergency  Housing  Corporation  was  incor- 
porated— an  arm  of  the  federal  government  empowered  "to 
construct,  reconstruct,  alter  and  repair  low-cost  housing 
projects  or  slum-clearance  projects,  apartment  houses, 
homes  and  structures  of  any  kind."  The  secretary  himself  is 
president  of  this  $100  million  corporation,  with  Secretary  of 
Labor  Perkins  and  Robert  D.  Kohn  as  vice-presidents, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Rexford  G.  Tugwell, 
treasurer  and  PWA  Solicitor  Lloyd  A.  Landau,  secretary. 

Expenditures  it  is 
true  have  been  held 
up  by  a  ruling  of 
Controller  General 
McCarl  since  Jan- 
uary 16  but  this  is 
believed  to  be  only 
a  temporary  obsta- 
cle. Those  in  au- 
thority seem  to  be- 
lieve a  way  will  soon 
be  found  to  over- 
come this  delay. 

The  plot  will  be  land- 
scaped, and  seventy- 
five  percent  reserved 
for  recreational  and 
other  outdoor  purposes 
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These  twelve  districts,  surveyed 
by  the  Slum  Clearance  Com- 
mittee, have  been  suggested 
as  possible  locations  for  the 
low-cost  housing  to  be  built 
by  the  new  Municipal  Hous- 
ing Authority  in  New  York. 
Washington  has  earmarked 
$25  million  for  this  purpose 


The  corporation  was 
set  up  under  the  NRA  as 
a  means  of  facilitating  the 
housing-  and  slum-clear- 
ance program  as  planned 
by  the  Housing  Division 

of  the  PWA.  In  announcing  its  formation,  Secretary  Ickes 

said: 

Our  recent  experiences  in  the  PWA  in  attempting  to  increase 
building  labor  employment  in  the  field  of  low-cost  housing  indi- 
cates clearly  that  we  may  not  depend  upon  private  enterprise  or 
limited-dividend  corporations  to  initiate  comprehensive  low-cost 
housing  and  slum-clearance  projects. 

Relatively  few  of  our  cities  realize  that  bad  housing  has  a  direct 
effect  on  their  revenues.  To  meet  this  situation  more  is  required 
than  isolated  action  on  the  part  of  individuals.  Movements  to  bet- 
ter conditions  must  be  launched  by  a  body  of  citizens  who  realize 
that  action  must  eventually  be  guided  by  a  state,  county,  or 
municipal  authority.  The  efforts  of  the  administrator  and  the 
corporation  will  be  to  encourage  the  creation  of  municipal 
authorities. 

The  Corporation  has  broad  powers  to  engage  in  the  gen- 
eral construction  business,  to  finance  and  aid  in  low-cost 
housing  and  slum  clearance,  to  perform  engineering  and 
architectural  work  and  to  conduct  and  carry  on  the  business 
of  builders  and  contractors.  A  single  slum  clearance  and 
rehousing  project  may  involve  the  acquisition  of  other  low- 
cost  land  than  that  to  be  cleared  so  as  to  reduce  further  land 
cost  per  unit  and  better  distribute  the  new  low-cost  housing 


with  respect  to  industrial  employment.  As  an  agency  of  the 
PWA  the  Corporation  has  the  power  to  acquire  by  purchase 
or  by  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain  any  property  necessary 
in  connection  with  projects  undertaken  by  it  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  administrator. 

Announcement  was  also  made  that  although  the  aim 
would  be  to  provide  housing  at  rentals  never  before  attained, 
it  would  not  be  competitive  with  existing  housing  of  good 
character,  and  that  care  would  be  taken  that  accommoda- 
tions would  be  assigned  to  families  of  low  income  for  whom 
provision  has  not  otherwise  been  made. 

THE  federal  administrator  is  indeed  keenly  aware  that  this 
experiment  may  succeed  or  fail  according  to  how  this 
matter  is  approached.  In  fact,  at  Mr.  Kohn's  request,  a  well- 
qualified  committee  recently  spent  several  days  discussing 
the  subject  in  the  light  of  whatever  experience  there  is  avail- 
able. According  to  its  recommendations,  tenants  should  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  income,  size  of  family,  former  dwell- 
ing condition,  former  rent,  and  reliability.  Specifically,  the 
committee  recommends  that  preference  be  given  to  those 
whose  income  is  about  four  or  five  times  the  rental  of  the 
apartment  required,  flexibility  to  be  allowed  according  to 
size  of  the  family  and  age  of  the  children;  to  those  displaced 
by  the  project  and  to  those  living  under  insanitary  and  un- 
healthful  conditions;  to  those  whose  former  rent  does  not 
exceed  that  contemplated  in  the  project,  and  finally  to  those 
whose  good  character  and  reliability  would  indicate  that 
they  will  be  able  to  pay  the  required  rental.  This  same  com- 
mittee formulated  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  man- 
ager of  a  public-housing  project,  emphasizing  that  he  must 
be  experienced  in  either  social  work  or  real  estate;  should  be 
socially  minded  and  mature,  and  should  have  executive 
ability,  common  sense,  and  a  pleasant  personality.  A  further 
recommendation  was  that  training  be  given  by  an  inten- 
sive course  in  the  problems  relating  to  the  job  of  mana- 
ger, as  well  as  by  field  work  in  existing  low-cost  housing 
developments. 

To  return  to  the  Public  Works  Emergency  Housing  Cor- 
poration. We  are  told  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  interim 
agency,  looking  to  the  building  of  a  number  of  demonstra- 
tions throughout  the  country,  working  in  cooperation  with 
existing  unofficial  agencies,  stimulating  the  formulation  of 
both  unofficial  and  official  agencies,  which  will  be  able  ulti- 
mately to  take  over  the  proposed  program.  Here  it  may  be 
recalled  that  under  the  NIRA  another  federal-housing 
agency  has  been  set  up,  for  $25  million  was  also  set  aside 
for  the  establishment  of  subsistence  (Continued  on  page  141) 
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THE  more  I  hear  and  talk  with  the  various  kinds  of 
propaganda-spreaders  and  apologists  who  come  here 
from  Soviet  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  observe  the 
reactions  of  divers  Americans  to  their  utterances,  the  more  I 
am  impressed  by  persistent  and  characteristic  features;  by 
one  continually  recurrent  consideration.  These  propagand- 
ists themselves  with  few  exceptions  proceed  upon  the  basis 
of  a  congenital  misunderstanding  of  this  entity,  this  place 
and  ensemble,  that  we  and  they  call  "America."  They  can 
locate  it  geographically,  they  are  informed  about  the  high 
spots  of  its  history,  political  and  social,  they  can  chart  and 
diagram  and  discuss  its  economics.  Especially  its  economics. 
In  these  respects  they  are  very  well  informed  indeed — better 
informed  than  the  average  American. 

But  they  do  not  know  this  people.  They  are  in  a  profound 
sense  foreigners.  Starting  with  preconceptions  rooted  in 
their  own  experience,  with  formulae  and  slogans  "made  in 
Germany,"  or  in  Moscow  or  Rome  as  the  case  may  be,  they 
assume  that  what  has  been  done  in  their  own  countries, 
fruitage  of  their  own  history  and  against  their  own  back- 
ground, could  be  done  in  this  country  in  virtually  the  same 
way  and  with  virtually  the  same  results.  Confining  them- 
selves largely  to  the  cities,  .and  to  the  cities  chiefly  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  perhaps  Chicago,  they  consort  mostly 
with  and  gain  their  impressions  from,  folk  of  their  own 
twists  of  thinking.  Seldom  do  they  venture  South — where 
they  would  find  the  climate  hot  in  more  than  one  sense.  In 
few  cases  do  they  learn  anything  of  that  vast  fabric  of  small 
towns,  villages  and  farms,  particularly  in  the  Middle- West, 
infinitely  different  from  any  European  peasantry,  constitut- 
ing the  core  of  the  American  people,  saturated  clear  out  to 
the  far  lane-ends  with  a  point  of  view  wholly  alien  and  hos- 
tile to  their  own;  a  psychology  that  exists  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  Nor  Russia,  nor  Germany,  nor  Italy,  nor  any  other 
nation  save  Great  Britain  and  its  major  colonies  alone — not 
France  in  any  great  measure — has,  or  ever  did  have  this 
coherent  mass  of  intelligent,  relatively  literate,  self-reliant, 
instinctively  rebellious  people  both  men  and  women, 
steeped  in  the  tradition  and  spirit  of  individual  liberty, 
dyed-in-the-wool  whether  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man, 
thief.  Germany — no;  at 
high  tide  of  the  late 
Republic,  peasants  still 
kissed  the  hands  of  the 
old  feudal  masters! 

I  can  imagine  (though 
it  is  difficult)  this  coun- 
try technicallyconquered, 
and  mulcted,  for  a  time 
being  by  force  of  arms 
from  outside  physically; 
I  cannot  imagine  it 
staying  conquered  spir- 
itually. In  point  of  fact 
no  great  people  ever  was 
permanently  conquered 
from  outside.  Of  that 
Germany  is  an  excellent 


illustration.  I  can  imagine  "America"  rotting  within  under 
demoralizing  conditions  of  "prosperity" — we  lately  showed 
conspicuous  signs  of  just  that,  but  have  been  undergoing  a 
terrible  purgative  medication  still  in  progress.  What  I  can- 
not imagine  is  our  surrendering  for  any  long  run  to  tyranny 
even  home-made  and  of  our  own  household,  those  precious 
things  peculiarly,  distinctively  American,  giving  its  only 
meaning  to  the  phrase  "rugged  individualism" — the  spirit  of 
personal  liberty,  freedom  of  speech,  individual  initiative  and 
right  to  the  fruits  thereof.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  as  well  as  you — 
don't  bother  to  remind  me — how  lamentably  we  have  de- 
faulted in  the  vigilant  exercise  and  expression  of  that  spirit; 
how  greatly  those  rights  have  been  circumscribed  and  in- 
operative; but  they  exist  nevertheless.  Unless  I  fatally  mis- 
understand my  country  and  my  fellow-countrymen,  our 
people  cannot  be  herded,  driven,  browbeaten  or  horn- 
swoggled  into  any  other  common  attitude. 

UNDER  allurement  of  this  propaganda,  in  books,  speeches, 
reports  of  returning  tourists  of  ridiculously  superficial 
observation  shrewdly  shepherded,  personal  contact  with 
charming  guides  over  there  and  emissaries  over  here,  hand- 
picked  precisely  for  their  charm  and  plausibility,  some 
Americans  are  seduced  to  forget  their  birthright.  Oddly 
enough,  among  these  are  some  of  the  very  people  who 
particularly  because  of  their  boasted  descent  from  famously 
rebellious  forebears  should  be  the  most  jealous  against 
surrender  of  it.  Others,  pushed  from  their  bearings  by  pres- 
sure of  bewildering  economic  confusion,  discontented  with 
their  "America"  so  clumsily  functioning,  misled  by  glowing 
prospectus  of  fine-sounding  aims,  and  highly  unreliable 
reports  of  superficial  improvement  as  well  as  lies  about  the 
frightful  cost  thereof,  forget  the  fundamental  differences  and 
overlook  the  dire  price  involved. 

More  important  still  is  the  fact  that  none  of  these  Ameri- 
cans who  are  flirting  with  the  idea  of  fascism  or  communism 
really  faces  the  question  of  what  these  political  and  social 
manifestations  would  do  in  concrete  practice  to  the  "America" 
that  they  have  known  and  profess  to  love  and  prize.  After  all, 
these  are  not  vague,  general  ideas  or  dreams  of  Utopia;  they 

are  programs,  having  to 
be  incarnated  in  and  by 
flesh-and-blood  human 
beings,  from  day  to  day 
in  your  town  and  street 
and  home  and  job,  and 
mine,  in  ways  and  to 
extent  affecting  mi- 
nutely and  for  the  most 
part  cruelly,  the  re- 
motest corners  of  life. 

I  do  not  recall  ever 
seeing  anywhere  a  pre- 
cise or  even  a  general 
description  of  what  would 
happen  in  this  country, 
under  the  sway  of  the 
so-called  communism, 
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the  fascism,  the  nazi-ism,  prevailing  today  in  Russia,  in 
Italy,  in  Germany.  What  would  happen  not  alone  to  forms 
and  functions  of  government,  commerce,  industry,  agri- 
culture; but  to  the  institutions  closest  to  personal  life — 
schools,  churches,  clubs — especially  women's  clubs ! — news- 
papers, customs  and  relationships  generally.  To  newspapers 
.  .  .  there  is  not  left  in  any  of  those  countries  a  single  news- 
paper worthy  of  the  name.  In  each  and  all  of  them,  all 
publications  are  strictly  censored  mouthpieces  of  the  minor- 
ity group  that  rules  with  ruthless  mailed  fist — or  "yessers" 
even  more  pitiable.  'Twere  well  to  have  some  of  these  fellows 
make  us  a  blueprint,  drawn  to  scale,  and  a  list  of  specifica- 
tions, for  realistic  study  by  the  heirs  of  those  refugees  from 
tyranny  who  founded  this  republic,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
later  foreign  origin  who  likewise  fled  hither  from  conditions 
in  which  both  fascism  and  communism  found  congenial  soil 
and  atmosphere. 

I  know  few  Americans,  and  can  imagine  none  worthy  of 
the  name,  of  any  class  or  racial  origin,  who  in  the  showdown 
could  tolerate  life  as  it  actually  exists  under  the  rule  of  the 
Russian  Soviets  on  the  one  hand  or  of  the  Italian  and  Ger- 
man fascists  on  the  other.  I  observe,  and  attribute  it  to  no 
negligence  on  their  part,  that  such  Americans  as  have  seen 
at  first  hand  and  profess  admiration  for  either,  continue  their 
American  citizenship ! 

A^L  this  is  much  to  the  point  amid  the  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars;  because  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  the 
arena  is  being  cleared  for  a  contest  among  the  three  major 
forces  now  isolating  themselves  from  the  general  confusion: 
namely,  fascism  and  communism  (the  two  in  essence  vir- 
tually one  and  the  same  thing),  and  democracy,  again  fight- 
ing for  its  life.  In  a  remarkable  article  in  Vu,  a  Paris  topical 
weekly  (translated  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Living  Age) 
Drieu  la  Rochelle  analyzes  brilliantly  and  plausibly  the  con- 
flict now  in  progress,  tending  he  thinks  to  not  one  war  but  a 
series  of  wars,  embodying  a  struggle  to  the  death  between 
fascism  and  communism,  beginning  with  the  destruction  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  democracy.  He  sees  the  democracies  be- 
coming increasingly  fascist  and  then  .  .  .  "an  onrush  of  all 
brands  of  fascism,  hurled  against  one  another — a  hodge- 
podge of  all  nationalisms."  After  that  the  naked  finish  be- 
tween fascism  and  communism — a  outrance. 

Without  attempt  to  appraise  the  validity  of  such  dismal 
prophesying,  the  fact  remains  that  "America"  stands  at  the 
forking  of  three  roads.  Think  what  you  may  of  the  concrete 
measures  by  which  the  Roosevelt  administration  is  trying  to 
save  the  nation;  at  all  events  they  represent  a  definite  and 
clearly  conceived  effort  to  keep  us  upon  our  own  road  ahead  in 
a  great  crisis  of  choice.  It  is  not  a  question  of  form  or  tech- 
nique of  government — doubtless  we  are  in  the  midst  of  vital 
changes  in  those  respects — but  of  the  essential  spirit  and 
purpose  of  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  relative  convenience  or 
efficiency;  it  is  Cosmic,  related  to  what  Walt  Whitman  called 
"the  whole  theory  of  the  universe." 

Underneath  all,  individuals, 

I  swear  nothing  is  good  to  me  now  that  ignores  individuals, 

The  American  compact  is  altogether  with  individuals, 

The  only  government  is  that  which  makes  minute  of  individuals.  .  .  . 

In  the  last  analysis  the  issue  is  whether  government  shall 
be  master  or  servant;  whether  we.  shall  have  servitude  in 
regimentation,  superimposed  by  an  oligarchy  with  however 
ostensibly  good  intent,  for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  an 
overwhelming  entity  called  the  State;  or  self-development 


with  the  least  practicable,  indispensable  interference.  The 
issue  is  unmistakable.  There  is  no  going  back.  President 
Harding's  vaguely  and  plaintively  bemoaned  "normalcy"; 
whatever  it  was  that  President  Hoover  imagined  himself  to 
be  safeguarding,  is  as  dead  as  the  ox-team  that  pulled  the 
covered  wagon.  Anybody  who  supposes  that  we  can  return, 
now  or  ever,  to  any  sort  of  "good  old  times"  has  leave  to 
apply  for  shelter  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

THE  clearest,  most  quietly  objective  summary  of  the 
present  world  situation,  with  least  distortion  by  personal 
bias  or  tendency  to  prophesy,  is  a  little  book l  (only  38 
pages)  by  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  president  and  research 
director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  entitled,  The 
World  Adrift.  With  simplicity,  limpid  clarity,  sure  touch  and 
discrimination,  Dr.  Buell  surveys  the  whole  turmoil:  the 
thunders  in  the  Far-East  and  the  challenge  of  Japan,  the 
posture  and  isolation  of  Germany,  the  behavior  of  Italy,  the 
obduracy  of  France,  the  attitude  of  Soviet  Russia;  the  reper- 
cussions of  the  world  economic  depression,  the  Roosevelt 
program,  the  issue  between  the  delusion  of  nationalistic 
self-sufficiency  in  a  world  that  has  outgrown  it,  and  world 
planning.  The  exposition  is  both  steadying  and  disquieting: 
steadying  because  it  removes  any  sense  of  inscrutable  mys- 
tery, unknowable  factors;  disquieting  because  like  la 
Rochelle's  discussion  referred  to  above  it  emphasizes  the 
refractoriness  and  intricacy  of  the  elements  released  by  the 
World  War  and  its  aftermath  and  shows  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  forces  to  be  reckoned  with. 

THE  international  picture  is  not  all  black.  For  example, 
despite  that  most  viciously  insoluble  of  the  problems 
created  by  the  Versailles  treaty — the  Polish  Corridor, 
cutting  Germany  in  two — Poland  and  Germany  have  signed 
a  ten-year  nonaggression  pact,  pledging  themselves  to 
peaceable,  face-to-face  negotiation.  It  may  have,  to  be  sure, 
a  by-significance,  to  the  effect  that  the  bourgeoisie  of  both 
countries  have  come  to  realize  that  their  quarrel  is  of  less 
importance  than  their  common  interest  in  the  threat  of 
Russian  communism  at  the  doors  of  both.  Also,  it  tends  to 
drive  a  wedge  into  the  integrity  of  the  Polish  alliance  with 
the  Little  Entente,  the  core  of  the  French-supported  setup 
opposing  Germany.  We  have,  too,  the  persistent  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  to  save  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  disarmament  conference.  And  all  spokesmen  everywhere 
are  frantically  seeking  to  establish  alibis  against  the  event  of 
another  Armageddon.  Forecast  is  idle,  with  the  immediately 
sizzling  conditions  in  and  about  Austria  and  the  touch-and- 
go  of  affairs  in  France.  One  holds  his  breath.  .  .  . 

Even  as  I  write  comes  word  of  the  death  of  William 
Martin,  foreign  editor  and  ruling  spirit  of  the  Journal  de 
Geneve.  This  is  a  real  calamity  to  the  cause  of  international 
understanding.  Writing  with  equal  facility  in  French  and 
English,  not  only  in  his  own  paper  in  Geneva  but  in  periodi- 
cals in  England  and  America,  he  displayed  par  excellence 
irenic  temper  and  profound  intelligence. 

A  gallant  sword  in  the  battle  for  international  under- 
standing and  cooperation  has  fallen  from  a  gentle  but 
nonetheless  fearless  and  virile  hand.  I  do  not  know  who  can 
fill  M.  Martin's  place.  I  pause  to  lay  upon  his  bier  a  tribute 
of  personal  sorrow,  for  he  was  and  remains  my  greatly 
admired  and  well-loved  friend. 

l  THE  WORLD  ADRIFT,  by  Raymond  Leslie  Buell.  Published  jointly  by  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  New  York,  and  the  World  Peace  Foundation.  World  Affairs 
Pamphlets.  No.  1.  JS  pp.  Cloth  bound  SO  cents,  paper  25  cents.  Postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic, 
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BUYING    FOOD    IN   THE    DARK 


BY  AGNES  CLARE  BROWN 

Home  Economics  Faculty,  Drexel  Institute 


INTELLIGENT  buying  of  food  is  not  a  matter  of  guide- 
posts  alone.  It  means  knowing  quality,  being  aware  of 
final  (or  actual)  cost  and  always  keeping  in  mind  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  food  purchased  and  its  nutritive  value. 
This  knowledge,  which  leads  to  a  wise  selection,  comes 
through  various  channels.  However,  the  information  ob- 
tained concerning  selection  is  of  little  value  unless  the  buyer 
becomes  interested  in  using  it.  One  learns  quality  of  goods 
if  one  wishes  to  become  discriminating.  Some  persons  have 
purchased  food  for  years  and  still  do  not  know  shades  of 
flavor  that  mean  ripeness  or  greenness,  differences  in  tex- 
ture that  mean  tenderness  or  toughness,  or  that  the  nose  can 
distinguish  fresh  from  stale.  Actual  experience  in  buying, 
then,  is  a  fine  teacher,  if  one  uses  all  five  senses.  The  sense  of 
hearing  can  be  rightfully  included  as  the  sound  of  a  thump 
on  a  watermelon  means  much.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  depend  entirely  upon  this  trial-and-error  method. 

I  am  undertaking  to  set  forth  the  guides  available  to  the 
small  consumer  of  foods.  By  the  "small  consumer"  I  mean 
the  person  who  buys  at  retail.  The  buyer  in  large  quantities 
has  not  been  gambling  with  his  money.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  using  known  grades  and  standards.  He  does  not 
buy  his  "pigs  in  pokes,"  but  calls  for  them  wrapped  in 
cellophane. 

In  making  this  list  I  will  not  include  any  vague  twitter- 
ings or  bunkum.  This  is  the  reason  the  list  is  so  short.  Anyone 
interested  in  buying  food  wisely  can  send  for  these  publica- 
tions, some  of  which  are  free,  and  all  worthy  of  the  library 
shelf. 

How  to  Read  the  Label,  Dr.  Wharton's  Radio  Talks.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  US  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  No 
charge. 

These  talks  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Wharton  over  the 
radio  at  various  times.  This  is  worthwhile,  authoritative  in- 
formation covering  the  whole  food  field,  from  flavoring 
extracts  to  potatoes.  It  is  indexed,  multigraphed  material, 
deserving  of  a  better  form.  I  advise  putting  it  in  a  notebook 
cover  and  treating  it  as  a  book. 

Beef  Grading  and  Stamping  Service,  Leaflet  67  US  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  5 
cents. 

This  bulletin  reveals  that  the  federal  government  is  will- 
ing, and  has  the  machinery  necessary,  for  the  grading  of  beef 
for  the  benefit  of  the  small  consumer  and  will  also  perform 
this  function  in  regard  to  other  meats  if  the  demand  war- 
rants. The  United  States  Inspection  stamp  is  a  valuable 
guide  in  indicating  wholesome  meat,  but  it  does  not  pretend 
to  show  whether  it  is  high  or  low  grade  in  quality. 

Family  Food  Budgets  for  the  Use  of  Relief  Agencies,  US  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  US  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Children's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor,  have  issued  this  pamphlet  on  emergency  and  low- 
cost  adequate  diets  for  families  of  different  sizes.  This  is 
concerned  with  selection  from  the  nutrition  standpoint.  It 


can  be  used  as  a  check  on  the  food  value  of  a  weekly  food 
order.  A  food  budget  means  nothing  at  all  unless  food 
values  have  been  taken  carefully  into  consideration.  As 
everyone  is  not  prepared  to  do  this,  this  pamphlet  is  recom- 
mended as  a  guide,  presented  in  a  comprehensive  and 
useful  form. 

THERE  is  available  advertising  material  contributing  au- 
thoritative   information    worth    a    place    in    the    foods' 
library.  Here  are  some  outstanding  examples: 

The  Blue  Goose  Buying  Guide,  American  Fruit  Growers,  Incorpo- 
rated, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

This  gives  excellent  material  on  the  selection  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Photographs  show  the  actual  differences  be- 
tween the  choice  and  less  desirable  products.  It  was  written 
by  Colonel  L.  Brown,  formerly  of  the  Market  News  Service, 
US  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he  knows  "his  onions." 

California  Orange  and  Lemon  Size  Guide,  Dealer  Service  Department, 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

This  leaflet  shows  how  the  trade  buys  oranges  and  lemons, 
by  number,  meaning  number  to  the  box.  Pictures  are  given 
showing  the  actual  size  of  the  fruit.  If  one  knew  how  to  buy 
oranges  by  number  one  could  compare  the  prices  of  Mr. 
So  and  So  across  the  street  with  those  at  hand  provided  they 
were  of  the  same  variety. 

Ten  Lessons  on  Meat,  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board,  407  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III.  Price,  10  cents. 

This  booklet  offers  definite  information  on  the  selection 
of  different  cuts  of  meat  for  various  methods  of  preparation. 
Illustrations  and  diagrams  are  included.  This  is  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  ten  cents. 

What  Flavor  Measurement  Reveals  About  Keeping  Coffee  Fresh,  by 
Percy  Punnett  and  Walter  Eddy.  The  Bureau  of  Coffee  Information,  51 
West  45  Street,  New  York  City. 

This  article  appeared  originally  in  the  Food  Industries 
magazine,  September  1930.  Persons  interested  in  learning 
the  details  of  a  research  problem  with  its  attendant  graphs 
and  charts  would  enjoy  and  profit  by  this  technical  presen- 
tation of  a  practical  and  vital  buying  problem. 

Eggs:  Rules,  Regulations  and  Law,  Circular  394,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, State  of  New  York  (Albany). 

What  is  a  fresh  egg?  Grocers  sell  them  under  the  title  of 
"Poaching  Eggs,"  "Invalid  Eggs,"  "Baby  Eggs,"  "Just 
Laid,"  "Strictly  Fresh"  or  give  them  the  amazing  label  of 
"Nest  Eggs"  which  a  metropolitan  grocer  uses.  As  far  as  I 
know,  at  the  present  writing,  New  York  state  is  the  only 
state  where  any  egg  that  has  not  been  in  cold  storage  may 
not  be  called  a  fresh  egg,  no  matter  how  ancient  it  may  be. 
I  hope  residents  of  New  York  are  aware  of  the  privilege 
provided  for  them  by  state  legislation,  of  regulated  degrees 
of  freshness  of  eggs.  Residents  of  other  states  would  do  well 
to  become  acquainted  with  this  idea,  for  promotion  of 
like  regulation. 
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Hugo  Gellert,  that  excellent  illustrator  and  revolutionary  propa- 
gandist, has  made  a  condensation  of  Das  Kapital  in  sixty  pages,  with 
accompanying  lithographs  to  symbolize  and  dramatize  Marxian 
concepts.  His  purpose  was  to  make  the  gist  of  this  epochal  but 
difficult  work  accessible  to  the  masses.  While  the  abbreviated  Form 
will  invite  many  to  study  Marxian  philosophy  first-hand,  it  is  still 
solid  reading  and  too  expensively  produced  for  mass  circulation. 
Gellert's  drawings  are  full  of  vigor,  though  not  all  of  them  are  closely 
tied  to  the  text,  or  make  a  separate  contribution  to  its  illumination. 

KARL  MARX'  CAPITAL  IN  LITHOGRAPHS,  by  Hugo  Gellert.  Long  « 
Smith.  60  pp.  text;  60  pp.  Illustrations.  Piice  S3  postpaid  oF  Survey  Graphic. 


Journal  of  The  American  Medical  Association. 

A  section  in  this  journal  is  devoted  to  a  check  of  the  contents  of 
various  advertised  food  preparations.  This  is  useful  to  those  wish- 
ing to  know  the  chemical  composition  of  processed  foods  on  the 
market.  Procure  a  copy  in  your  doctor's  waiting-room  the  next 
time  you  are  waiting  your  turn  at  a  stethoscope. 

VARIOUS  magazines  run  occasional  articles  on  the  selection 
of  different  food  products.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  these  out 
for  future  reference,  that  is,  if  one  has  worked  out  a  system  of  re- 
trieving this  information  when  needed. 

Clearing  House  of  Consumer  Information  Service,  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  The  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  is  a  series  of  leaflets  on  various  foods,  such  as  butter,  meats, 
and  so  on  which  present  a  condensed  version  of  federal  govern- 
ment bulletins  and  therefore  speak  with  authority. 

Consumers'  Buying  Guide,  Consumers'  Research,  Washington,  New 
Jersey,  Membership  fee  $2. 

Members  of  this  organization  receive  confidential  bulletins 
throughout  the  year  giving  the  results  of  research  from  various 
reliable  sources  on  the  comparative  value  of  many  commodities, 
and  check  advertising  claims.  This  is  an  unbiased  organization 
with  the  consumers'  problems  of  selection  as  its  mission.  It  should 
be  supported  as  a  worthwhile  movement  by  all  persons  able  to 
do  so. 

Consumers'  Guide,  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
No  charge  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 

This  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  consumers'  library.  This  pam- 
phlet one  cannot  afford  to  miss.  It  is  issued  every  two  weeks  for  the 


benefit  of  the  general  public.  It  includes  lists  of  the  retail  prices  of 
the  day  as  found  in  the  important  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  it  endeavors  to  explain  the  reason  for  certain  fluc- 
tuation in  prices  and  to  untangle  the  relationship  of  costs  of  living 
to  prices  paid  by  the  consumer  and  received  by  the  farmer.  Each 
pamphlet  devotes  one  section  to  hints  on  the  selection  of  some 
particular  food,  as  for  instance,  turkeys. 

It  is  not  fitting  to  close  this  list  of  guides  without  giving  full 
credit  to  the  valuable  assistance  in  the  selection  of  foods  performed 
day  after  day  by  many  reliable  retailers.  Families  are  frequently 
indebted  to  them  for  satisfactory  products.  The  retailer  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  buying  than  the  average  purchaser  can  ever 
aspire  to  know,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  the  purchaser  to  allow 
himself  to  become  a  jelly-fish  in  regard  to  food  transactions. 

Grading  of  fresh  eggs,  handling  of  government  graded  meat  by 
the  majority  of  butchers,  graded  butter  available  for  the  person 
actually  consuming  the  butter,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  grades  of 
canned  goods  will  be  a  recognized  part  of  food  marketing  for  the 
"small  consumer"  when  the  demand  for  this  form  of  information 
is  felt  with  sufficient  force  by  the  retailer.  However,  it  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  for  the  few  consumers  knowing  the  value  of 
these  services  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  of  affairs  unaided. 
For  this  reason,  the  Consumers'  Standards  Board  project  of  the 
Consumers'  Advisory  Board  of  the  NRA,  and  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  AAA,  should  have  the  wholehearted  and  grateful 
support  of  every  buyer  of  food  in  small  quantities. 

Progress  has  its  price.  When  this  sensible  approach  to  buying 
has  been  accomplished,  some  may  regretfully  wail,  "What! 
No  bargains?" 

Mad  Dogs  of  War 

WHAT  WOULD  BE  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  NEW  WAR?  by  Eighteen  World 
Experts.  Smith  &  Hass.  420  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

CRY  HAVOC,  by  Beverly  Nichols.  Doubleday  Doran.  275  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

TO  Parents  Whose  Sons  are  in  the  National  Guard,  College 
ROTC  Units,  West  Point  or  other  Military  Schools;  to  Reserve 
Officers,  Militiamen,  Super-Patriots  and  Believers  in  Preparedness 
and  Armaments,— Greetings:  By  your  acceptance  of  the  military 
ideal  of  "national  defense"  you  have  become  potential  future  mur- 
derers of  unprotected  civilians  and  wanton  killers  of  children.  You 
have  become  future  wreckers  of  homes,  spreaders  of  disease,  breed- 
ers of  crime,  destroyers  of  nations,  saboteurs  of  civilization.  Take 
the  word  of  eighteen  professional  and  lay  military  experts  for  it. 
In  The  Character  of  a  New  War  these  experts  prove  beyond  cavil 
that  the  next  large  modern  conflict  will  affect  the  lives  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  belonging  to  the  nations  involved.  None 
will  escape  the  ravages  of  Mars,  model  1940  or  later. 

Once  upon  a  time  war  was  regarded  as  a  sporting  and  chivalrous 
business.  The  World  War  shot  this  tradition  full  of  holes.  A  future 
war  promises  to  blast  it  completely.  The  next  international  con- 
flict will  have  no  "front" — the  farmer  in  his  wheat  field  will  be  as 
important  to  the  combatant  as  the  worker  in  the  munitions  factory 
and  the  soldier  in  his  shellhole.  Each  will  be  vulnerable  to  attack. 
The  infantryman  may  be  better  off  than  the  civilian,  for  at  least  he 
will  be  equipped  with  protective  devices  against  chemical  and 
mechanical  annihilation.  The  armament  industry  will  again  sell 
death  to  both  sides  for  the  right  price.  The  health,  mentality  and 
morale  of  all  participating  nations  will  be  in  eclipse  for  years.  Both 
combatants  will  be  ruined  economically.  The  laws  of  warfare  will  be 
disregarded  from  the  start.  To  pick  the  winner  of  a  new  war  is 
akin  to  picking  the  winner  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 

BEVERLY  NICHOLS,  young  English  journalist,  proposes  a 
means  of  averting  this  holocaust  to  civilization.  "Under  no  cir- 
cumstances fight  for  any  ruler  or  any  country,"  he  says.  Indeed, 
100  percent  war  resistance  seems  the  only  sane  attitude  a  civilized 
individual  can  adopt  today.  A  cell  in  Leavenworth  is  preferable  to 
any  part  in  a  future  conflict  as  outlined  by  the  eighteen  experts. 
Yet  Cry  Havoc  does  not  touch  upon  these  problems  of  war  and 
peace  that  are  so  pressing  today.  The  conscious  acts  of  "good" 
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statesman  and  politicians,  the  warlike  implications  of  which  are 
rarely  understood,  must  be  made  clear  for  all  to  see.  The  mischie- 
vous influence  of  the  military  mind  must  be  stamped  out.  The  last 
vestiges  of  militarism  must  be  driven  from  the  world.  Along  with 
them  all  interests  that  stand  to  profit  from  a  new  war  must  be 
brought  under  rigid  control.  Delimiting  war  or  humanizing  it  is 
hardly  enough.  Preventing  war  is  the  goal  peace  must  set  for  itself. 
Ridgefald,  Conn.  ROBERT  WOHLFORTH 


Middle-Class  Growing  Pains 

THE  NEW  PARTY  POLITICS,  by  A.  N.  Holcombe.   W.  W.  Norton.  148  pp. 
Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

JOHN  HARVARD  has  long  been  teaching  government  with 
rather  a  corn-belt  bias  so  Professor  Holcombe  is  well  placed  to 
note  "the  shift  in  the  balance  of  power  from  the  country  to  the 
cities."  He  purposes  exploring  "the  possibilities  of  urbane  politics  in 
the  new  America,"  since  he  sees  that  today  "the  twenty-one  urban 
states  have  310  votes  out  of  a  total  of  531  in  the  electoral  college." 
Our  "new  urbane  politics  will  be  class  politics." 

Looking  to  Europe  for  light  on  the  political  future  of  our  class 
rule,  looking  behind  theories  and  publicities  to  deeds  of  power, 
since  "the  data  of  politics  are  the  acts  of  men,"  our  author  finds  that 
"Fascism,  like  Communism,  is  a  form  of  dictatorship."  Fascism, 
whether  Italian  or  German,  is  nationalistic  and  aims  "at  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  bourgeoisie"  or  upper  classes  so  as  "to  save  the  capi- 
talistic order  from  its  own  misguided  leaders."  Mussolini  and  Hitler 
built  from  the  top  down,  Lenin  and  Stalin  from  the  bottom  up. 
Which  means  most  to  us? 

With  scholarly  gestures  toward  Aristotle,  Professor  Holcombe 
holds,  "that  a  state  which  is  governed  by  the  middle  class  is  not 
only  safer  than  proletarian  and  bourgeois  class  states,  but  the  best 
state  practically  obtainable."  Classifying  objectively  by  source  of 
income,  the  author  shows  that  if  half  the  white-collar  workers  and  a 
fourth  of  other  skilled  workers  be  included  therein,  "the  middle 
class  would  surpass  the  proletariat  in  the  adult  population  as  a 
whole."  Without  mentioning  injunctions,  police  or  militia,  the 
author  finds  that  our  urbane  proletarian  politics  "has  been  singu- 
larly unsuccessful."  For  stability  and  justice,  "to  assert  the  suprem- 
acy of  community  interests,"  middle-class  urbane  politics  is  best. 
Therefore  rally  the  moderates,  strengthen  middle-class  conscious- 
ness. 

The  program  for  such  a  movement  includes  a  more  positive 
attitude  toward  a  more  vigorous  governing,  truer  representation, 
better  organized  and  operated  administration  and,  especially, 
business  men  "responsible  toward  the  public."  Working  out  this 
program  must  be  experimental  as  is  the  Roosevelt  regime  which 
now  offers  "a  sound  program  for  the  middle  class."  In  138  pages 
Professor  Holcombe  has  raised  a  standard  and  a  challenge  to  the 
unselfish  political  thought  of  our  time. 
Princeton  University  WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESEY 


The  Disinherited  Speak 

THE  DISINHERITED,  by  Jack  Conroy.  Covici,  Friede.  310  pp.  }Z  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

THERE  have  been  many  novels  about  the  American  worker;  here 
at  last  is  one  by  the  American  worker  about  himself.  Strictly 
about  himself,  I  think;  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  The  Disinherited 
contains  much  autobiographical  material.  The  story  is  simply  the 
life-record  of  one  Larry  Donovan,  born  the  son  of  a  coal  miner  in  a 
company  town,  shifting  from  place  to  place  as  chances  for  jobs 
present  themselves,  going  through  one  experience  after  another 
limited  and  determined  by  the  opportunities  of  making  a  living. 
His  friends,  his  love  affairs,  his  world  outlook  are  all  conditioned  by 
the  possibilities  of  earning  his  bread.  It  is  written  in  workers' 
language,  with  no  prettinesses,  no  pretences.  It  should  be  a  textbook 
for  everyone  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  the  worker  out  of  a 
job. 

There  is  no  hope,  says  this  book,  without  overt  propaganda,  for 
the  awakened  American  worker  except  the  struggle  for  the  com- 


Art  Young  has  spent  a  full  life  in  loving  people  and  despising  the 
institutions  they  have  made  in  the  image  of  their  baser  selves.  On  a 
recent  journey  to  Hell  he  makes  pointed  observations  and  drawings 
on  what  he  finds — money  madness,  high  prices,  wild  amusements, 
meaningless  stunts,  ballyhoo,  patter  conversation,  soot,  stock- 
exchange  gambling,  turmoil,  speed,  worry,  war,  empty  politics — 
all  of  which  make  one  suspect  that  Hell  may  be  no  more  than  a 
stone's  throw  away.  The  cheerupist,  pictured  above  in  the  act  of 
reading  a  bit  of  keep-smiling  verse  to  tormented  souls,  is  typical  of 
Art  Young's  irony,  which  is  so  quiet  that  it  is  almost  lost  in  a  world 
of  cat-calls.  The  Delphic  Studios,  by  bringing  out  this  book  in  a 
handsome  and  dignified  form,  pays  tribute  to  the  man  who  is  not 
only  America's  senior  caricaturist  but  still  its  foremost. 

ART  YOUNG'S  INFERNO.  Delphic  Studios,  New  York.  1 76  pp.  Price  $5  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 


munistic  state.  Whether  the  reader  agrees  with  this  thesis  or  not,  it 
is  important  that  he  should  know  the  viewpoint  of  such  men  as 
trudge  through  the  pages  of  this  novel  and  should  know  the  ex- 
periences that  have  brought  them  to  this  viewpoint.  Whether  Jack 
Conroy  has  a  future  as  a  writer  I  cannot  say;  he  has  done  good 
work  in  the  past  and  he  is  still  young.  But  if  he  is  to  be  a  man  of  one 
book,  that  book  will  stand  as  the  voice  of  the  economically  disin- 
herited of  America,  the  voice  of  the  depression  itself  and  of  the 
conditions  which  brought  the  depression  to  pass. 
Sausalito,  Calif.  MIRIAM  ALLEN  DEFoRD 

The  Churches  Fight  Back 

THE  NEW  CHURCH  AND  THE  NEW  GERMANY,  by  Charles  S.  MacFarland. 
Macmtilan.  209  pp.  Price,  $2.25  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

GERMANY  is  embarked  upon  a  great  experiment,  namely:  the 
attempt  to  make  every  single  item  in  the  national  life  subor- 
dinate to,  and  contributory  to,  the  authority  and  power  of  the  state. 
One  of  the  major  elements  of  German  life  is  the  church.  Hitler  has 
ordered  the  church  to  remodel  itself;  to  make  itself  not  Christian, 
but  German;  not  universal,  but  Aryan;  not  free,  but  a  Nazi  agency 
under  Nazi  control.  The  entire  world,  therefore,  is  watching  the 
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outcome,  and  wondering  if  the  German  churches  will  bow  to  Hitler 
and  lose  their  lives  by  saving  them.  Probably  no  man  in  America  is 
better  fitted  to  deal  with  such  a  problem  than  is  Dr.  MacFarland. 
He  has  had  twenty  years  of  experience  with  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  and  knows  from  first-hand  travail  the  difficulties  of 
getting  any  united  will  or  opinion  out  of  church  groups.  He  has 
been  for  thirty-five  years  or  more  a  frequent  traveler  in  Germany; 
knows  Germans  and  German  history.  But  any  book  written  during 
a  time  of  kaleidoscopic  change  must  serve  simply  as  ground-work. 
Not  until  this  present  situation  in  Germany  shall  have  worked  it- 
self out  to  some  conclusion  will  anyone  be  able  to  weigh  what  is 
now  going  on.  Dr.  MacFarland  carries  one  up  to  the  middle  of 
December  1933,  but  that's  a  long  time  ago,  as  things  are  now  in 
Germany.  Since  then,  Mueller — the  Nazi  Reichsbishop — has  shown 
himself  the  mere  puppet  of  Hitler;  some  six  thousand  German 
pastors  have  formed  an  emergency  alliance  in  opposition  to  Mueller 
— which  means  open  revolt;  the  infamous  Aryan  paragraph  has 
been  openly  denounced  and  flouted;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
beginning  to  line  up  alongside  the  Protestants  in  their  opposition. 
The  outcome,  no  one  can  guess.  Mueller  has  authority  to  remove 
any  pastor  who  will  not  conform.  Will  he  dare  to  take  the  risks  in- 
volved in  demanding  the  removal  of  thousands  of  German  pastors 
from  their  parishes?  Or  will  Hitler  dare  to  back  down  on  his  de- 
mands and  modify  his  bitter  Aryanism? 

In  weighing  anything  that  can  happen  in  Germany  during  the 
next  few  months,  no  better  groundwork  can  be  secured  than  from  a 
careful  study  of  this  volume  by  Dr.  MacFarland. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 
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At  this  writing,  sixteen  state  employment  systems  are  affiliated 
with  USES:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Arizona.  In 
three — California,  Colorado  and  Iowa — plans  have  been  ap- 
proved but  negotiations  are  not  entirely  completed.  Eight  state 
plans  are  being  drafted  and  thirteen  additional  states  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  Washington  headquarters.  Eight  states— Alabama, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North  Dakota 
and  South  Carolina — have  taken  no  action  and  expressed  no 
interest  in  the  affiliated  service. 

Working  with  Mr.  Persons  at  the  federal  office  are  four  associate 
directors.  Mary  LaDame,  who  came  to  USES  with  a  wide  experi- 
ence in  research  and  administration,  particularly  related  to  public 
employment  offices,  is  in  charge  of  the  division  of  operations,  which 
keeps  in  touch  with  affiliated  state  services  and  establishes  contact 
with  those  not  affiliated.  William  H.  Stead,  formerly  executive 
secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Employment  Stabilization  Research 
Institute,  heads  the  division  of  standards  and  research.  Mr.  Burr 
has  been  kept  free  from  other  responsibilities  to  give  full  time  to 
NRS.  T.  G.  Addison  is  in  charge  of  business  and  financial  adminis- 
tration. In  addition  to  general  executive  responsibility,  Mr.  Per- 
sons is  directing  the  special  placement  service  for  ex-service  men 
and  for  farm  labor  established  by  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

The  division  of  operations  has  general  responsibility  for  the 
affiliation  of  state  services,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  standards. 
Each  state  desiring  affiliation,  before  it  is  certified  for  federal 
funds,  is  required  to  submit  an  "annual  operating  plan,"  covering 
income  and  budget,  location  of  offices,  personnel,  quarters,  pro- 
cedure, state  advisory  council,  compilation  of  statistics  and  reports, 
provisions  for  clearance  and  for  cooperation  with  related  public 
and  private  agencies.  The  state  must  meet  the  standards  of  the 
federal  service  on  all  these  points. 

To  many  American  communities,  a  public  employment  office 
means  a  dingy  room  on  a  side  street,  an  untrained  manager  and  a 
counter  across  which  job  applicants  are  "interviewed."  Sometimes 
the  "procedure"  is  reduced  to,  "Hey,  youse!"  and  a  jerk  of  the 
thumb.  Only  unskilled,  casual  labor  patronizes  such  a  place  and 


it  becomes  a  sort  of  loafers'  club  rather  than  an  employment 
service.  Under  the  standards  of  the  division  of  operation,  "the 
appearance  of  the  building  and  interior  of  a  public  employment 
office  shall  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  progressive  business 
organizations  of  the  community."  So  far  as  possible,  the  offices  are 
to  be  organized  into  divisions  on  an  occupational  basis,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  demonstration  state-city  offices  in  Philadelphia, 
Rochester,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  (see  Survey  Graphic, 
February  1933,  page  87),  and  in  the  few  and  scattered  offices, 
notably  those  of  Cleveland  and  Milwaukee,  which  have  established 
and  maintained  competent  public  employment  service  without 
the  help  of  foundation  grants.  Comfortable  clean  waiting-rooms, 
private  interview  rooms,  ordinary  business  courtesy  in  dealing- 
with  applicants  for  jobs  or  for  workers  seem  simple  and  obvious 
provisions.  How  much  of  an  improvement  they  mean  in  public 
employment  service  as  we  have  for  the  most  part  known  it  in  this 
country  can  perhaps  be  appreciated  only  by  visiting  an  "old  style" 
office,  and  learning  at  first  hand  how  dirty,  ill-equipped  and  mis- 
managed such  a  place  can  be. 

The  division  is  for  the  first  year  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
sound  structure,  urging  state  services  to  "strengthen  what  you  have" 
rather  than  hurriedly  to  increase  the  number  of  offices  or  the  range 
of  activities.  It  is  also  stressing  personnel  standards — education, 
training  and  experience;  and  the  establishment  of  a  training  center 
in  each  state. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  USES,  as  of  other  organizations,  is 
with  the  human  beings  through  whom  principle  must  be  trans- 
lated into  performance.  A  few  hold  that  the  present  educational 
minimum,  "highschool  graduation  or  its  equivalent,"  is  too  high. 
Miss  LaDame  states  that  experience  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  indicates  that  education  is  more  important  than  craft  skill 
in  employment  office  personnel.  "A  broad  background  and  an 
objective  point  of  view,"  she  says,  "have  proved  more  helpful  in 
meeting  employers  or  employes,  helping  define  their  problems  and 
trying  to  cooperate  in  solving  them  than  have  abilities  confined  to 
a  particular  trade  or  employment." 

The  personnel  records  of  all  the  present  employes  in  the  affiliated 
State  Services  have  been  analyzed  and  these  employes  listed  as 
meeting  standards,  not  meeting  standards,  or  furnishing  incom- 
plete information.  "But  this  analysis,"  Miss  LaDame  points  out, 
"is  not  enough.  Too  many  factors  slip  in  between  lists  of  qualifi- 
cations. Some  type  of  objective  test,  written  and  oral,  is  essential. 
The  problem  is  one  of  personality  as  well  as  training  and  experi- 
ence. But  how,  for  example,  to  test  for  a  liberal  and  forward- 
looking  point  of  view!" 

BUT  while  she  poses  philosophic  questions,  Miss  LaDame  goes 
ahead  with  practical  attempts  to  "see  what  can  be  done."  Men 
and  women  who  have  given  a  large  share  of  their  working  lives  to 
employment  service  and  who  are  protected  in  their  present  posi- 
tions by  civil-service  status  need  in  many  instances  the  opportunity 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  modern  principles  and  methods.  A 
number  of  these  seasoned  workers  welcome  the  chance  to  bring 
themselves  abreast  of  the  times  and  are  proving  effective  members 
of  the  new  teams.  Others  resist  any  change  in  accustomed  routine, 
lend  themselves  to  political  manipulation  and  constitute  a  real 
handicap  to  the  development  of  the  service.  A  simpler  problem  is 
the  selection  and  training  of  new  staff  members.  One  office  in 
each  state  is  to  offer  instruction  in  employment  service  principles, 
and  in  occupational  requirements  and  trends,  and  also  practice, 
under  competent  supervision,  in  interviewing,  record-keeping, 
making  employer  contacts,  and  other  techniques. 

In  shaping  the  new  structure  as  well  as  in  the  refinement  of  prac- 
tice to  follow,  there  must  be  some  means  of  determining  whether 
standards  are  maintained  and  plans  carried  through.  To  this  end, 
the  operations  division  is  developing  what  for  want  of  a  better  name 
they  call  a  "compliance  survey,"  a  checking  of  actual  performance 
by  the  headquaters  staff  in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  ad- 
ministrators. Experimental  surveys  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
are  under  way,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  experience,  quick  evalua- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  affiliated  state  services  will  be  made.  Based  on 
compliance  surveys  and  periodic  "progress  reports"  of  finances  and 
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activities,  constructive  suggestions  will  be  offered  the  state  services. 

In  line  with  the  plan  to  integrate  NRS  with  USES,  Dr.  Stead's 
division  in  December  took  over  responsibility  for  the  statistical  side 
of  the  whole  employment  service.  All  the  hundreds  of  Reemploy- 
ment  Offices,  ranging  from  large  departmentalized  units  in  big 
cities  to  informal  placement  centers  in  country  stores,  were  from  the 
beginning  instructed  in  uniform  methods  of  record-keeping  and 
supplied  with  cards  and  forms.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  pressure 
of  registration  was  interfering  with  this  phase  of  the  program  and 
that  there  was  danger  that  an  opportunity  to  collect  invaluable 
data  on  employment  and  unemployment  would  be  lost.  Dr.  Stead 
"sold"  to  CWA  the  plan  of  having  a  statistical  clerk  in  every  NRS 
office,  with  a  statistical  unit  at  each  state  headquarters.  In  Wash- 
ington, arrangements  were  made  to  check  and  tabulate  the  material 
sent  in  by  the  states.  The  scheme  was  not  only  to  handle  cur- 
rent reports  but  to  obtain  and  analyze  information  from  the  regis- 
tration cards  filed  before  the  project  was  launched.  With  CWA 
hours  and  wages  cut,  it  has  become  necessary  to  delay  for  a  time 
the  second  part  of  the  plan  and  to  concentrate  on  week-by-week 
figures  of  registration,  referral  and  placement. 

A  weekly  report  form  is  being  used  by  all  local  and  state  offices  of 
USES  and  NRS.  The  affiliated  services  of  New  Jersey  and  Minne- 
sota are  experimenting  with  a  daily  report,  tabulated  in  the  state 
centers,  and  the  same  form  is  being  used  by  scattering  cities,  in- 
cluding Philadelphia,  Albany  and  Cleveland.  The  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  published  by  the  US  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  will  here- 
after carry  a  section  of  USES  figures  and  news.  Once  the  heavy  task 
of  compiling  and  analyzing  the  NRS  registration  records  is  com- 
pleted, the  plan  is  for  a  relatively  small  statistical  unit  which,  as  Dr. 
Stead  expresses  it,  "will  serve  as  a  way-station  between  the  em- 
ployment offices  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics." 

THE  Standards  and  Research  division  is  also  responsible  for  re- 
search in  the  employment-service  field.  Two  research  projects 
have  been  outlined.  The  first  will  attempt  to  supply  our  present  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  tasks  actually  performed  in  industry.  At  present 
more  than  one  thousand  occupational  listings  are  used,  but  with 
no  very  clear  notion  of  what  they  mean  in  actual  job  experience 
and  requirements.  The  need  is  for  a  comparatively  few  groups, 
cutting  across  many  industries.  Thus  Group  A  might  include  one 
hundred  jobs  in  thirty  industries,  all  alike  in  requiring  one  hand- 
skill.  Today,  Jim  Allen  registers  at  an  employment  office  as  an 
X-machine  operator.  The  very  fact  that  he  is  so  registered  may 
indicate  a  meager  demand  for  X-machine  operators.  The  place- 
ment question  to  be  answered  is:  for  what  other  job  is  Allen  fitted 
by  his  training  and  experience  on  X-machines?  The  Civil  Service 
has  a  direct  interest  in  such  a  project;  so  has  the  Census.  The 
process  of  analysis  and  definition  is  to  be  built  around  the  training 
and  demonstration  centers  of  the  USES,  supervised  by  a  technical 
committee  named  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  One  of 
the  foundations  is  ready  to  supplement  public  money  with  a  grant 
for  the  project.  Though  widely  commended,  the  project  will  not  be 
launched  without  the  President's  approval.  The  plans  are  now  on 
his  desk. 

The  second  project  will  take  the  results  of  the  first,  and  study  suc- 
cessfully employed  individuals  in  each  group,  trying  to  define 
minimum  standards  in  training  and  experience.  The  National  Re- 
search Council  has  agreed  to  engineer  this  undertaking,  with 
foundation  funds  to  help  finance  it.  As  the  study  progresses, 
"laboratories"  will  probably  be  established  in  four  or  five  strategic 
employment  offices  to  check  results  under  actual  placement  condi- 
tions. 

At  every  point  the  plans  for  standards  and  research  are  being 
measured  in  terms  of  public  employment  office  experience — the 
day  by  day  needs  of  employers  and  workers,  and  the  long-range 
effort  toward  an  orderly  labor  market  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Special  provisions  for  ex-service  men  and  for  farm  labor  are 
required  of  the  USES  under  the  Act  creating  it.  Mr.  Persons  has  so 
far  continued  farm  placement  as  a  semi-independent  unit  within 
the  larger  framework.  The  service  has  headquarters  in  Kansas 
City,  with  regional  offices  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  Los 
Angeles,  Fort  Worth,  El  Paso  and  San  Antonio.  Its  functions  are  to 


survey  and  predict  demands  for  farm  labor;  get  information  about 
reported  jobs,  including  location  of  work,  product,  duration,  wage 
rates,  working  and  living  conditions;  to  organize  information  as  to 
available  farm  labor  and  forward  it  to  employment  offices  in  the 
territory;  to  devise  means  of  transporting  workers  to  jobs  without 
delay  or  unnecessary  expense;  to  encourage  farm  communities  to 
regularize  and  balance  their  labor  demands;  to  minimize  useless 
job-hunting.  Temporary  special  agents  will  be  sent  to  areas  of  high 
seasonal  labor  demands.  A  study  of  farm  placement  is  being  made 
in  North  Carolina,  to  gather  facts  on  the  changing  demand  for  farm 
help  due  to  the  return  of  many  city  workers  to  the  land,  reduced 
crop  acreage,  the  effect  of  the  hard  times  on  the  amount  of  labor 
being  hired  and  the  arrangement — money  wage,  share-cropping, 
cash  tenancy — most  favored. 

Placement  service  for  veterans,  as  Mr.  Persons  sees  it,  calls  for 
an  opposite  approach.  Hitherto,  veterans'  placement  had  been 
developed  as  a  series  of  independent  offices,  often  in  competition 
with  more  general  offices,  and  never  functioning  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  local  community.  The  new  and  wholly  experimental  scheme 
is  to  have  ex-service  men  register  at  the  general  offices  in  the  divi- 
sion appropriate  to  their  skills  and  experience,  and  to  have  a 
veterans'  placement  representative  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  This 
staff  member  will  move  from  office  to  office,  supervising  the  regis- 
tration, referral  and  placement  of  former  army  and  navy  men,  and 
also  visiting  local  Legion  posts  and  similar  organizations,  giving 
information  about  the  employment  service  and  enlisting  their  co- 
operation in  facilitating  the  placement  of  veterans.  This  means 
that  instead  of  a  few  scattered  and  purely  local  offices  handling  the 
employment  problems  of  ex-service  men  in  their  respective  com- 
munities, an  officer  gives  his  full  time  to  employment  service  to 
veterans  of  that  state.  Reports  on  the  plan  to  date  are  encouraging. 

Advisory  councils,  national,  state  and  local,  play  an  important 
part  in  the  scheme  of  the  employment  service.  The  national  council 
of  which  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  chairman,  has  as  vice-chairmen  William  Green  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Henry  I.  Harriman  of  the  US 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner.  Its  60 
members  include  15  employers,  15  representatives  of  labor  and  30 
"others."  The  council  meets  semi-annually;  its  executive  commit- 
tee of  10  members  more  frequently.  Special  committees  on  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  farm  placement  and  veterans'  service  have 
been  organized,  and  others  will  probably  be  added.  The  state  and 
local  councils,  smaller  in  membership  are  similar  in  make-up.  They 
thresh  out  problems  of  policy,  help  knit  the  service  into  the  com- 
munity life,  and  deal  with  such  local  problems  as  race  relations, 
and  coordination  with  other  public  and  private  agencies.  The  en- 
tire service  looks  to  these  citizen  groups  for  guidance  and  backing 
in  answering  the  most  critical  question  that  confronts  it:  whether 
employment  placement  can  be  carried  on  effectively  as  a  public 
service.  Here  is  a  problem  that  is  rooted  in  our  whole  American 
experiment  with  democracy  in  local,  state  and  national  affairs.  As 
with  other  public  agencies,  whatever  devices  are  adopted  to  safe- 
guard the  Employment  Service  from  manipulation  for  selfish  ends 
• — personnel  and  work  standards,  civil-service  examination,  special 
training,  careful  records — can  be  effective  only  insofar  as  they  are 
backed  by  public  understanding  and  support. 

THE  US  Employment  Service  in  the  few  months  of  its  existence, 
under  the  handicap  of  emergency  demands  that  put  an  almost 
incredible  strain  on  new  machinery,  has  won  its  way  in  states  and 
local  communities.  American  experience,  scattered  and  brief  as  it 
has  been,  has  reinforced  the  opinion  of  other  countries  that  only 
such  a  mechanism  makes  possible  a  systematized  labor  market  and 
the  orderly  movement  of  workers  from  slack  to  busy  seasons,  trades 
and  communities.  A  nation-wide  network  of  employment  services  is 
fundamental  to  whatever  schemes  of  public  works  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  we  set  up,  out  of  our  bitter  depression  experience,  to 
help  us  on  the  road  to  recovery,  and  to  forestall  and  ease  in  future 
such  ordeals  as  we  have  undergone  in  the  past  four  years.  That  real 
gains  in  enacting  legislation,  state  as  well  as  federal,  and  in  stand- 
ards of  administration  seem  likely  to  come  out  of  the  depression  is 
reason  for  renewed  hope  that  "the  direction  is  upward." 
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A  Socialist   Looks   at   the   New   Deal 

By  NORMAN  THOMAS 

Laissez-faire  capitalism  has  received  an  official  obituary  from  the 
United  States  government  but  how  shall  we  evaluate  the  vol- 
untary regulated  capitalism  which  is  offered  in  its  place?  Mr. 
Thomas,  outstanding  leader  of  the  Socialist  Party  analyzes  the 
program  of  the  "New  Deal"  and  discusses  it  in  the  light  of  gen- 
uine socialization  of  industry  which  is  the  program  of  Socialism. 
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Survey  Associates  Annual  Meeting,  February  8,  1934 

Statement  by  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 
Editor,  The  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic 

FIFTEEN  years  ago,  within  a  month  following  the  Armi- 
stice, it  was  at  the  Aldine  Club,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Felix  Adler,  that  Survey  Associates  held  a  three-day  Recon- 
struction Conference,  participated  in  by  social  workers  and  leaders 
from  throughout  the  country,  to  consider  how  some  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  energy  stimulated  by  the  War  and  now  released  by  the 
peace,  could  be  put  to  work;  and  the  part  which  our  journals 
might  play  in  it. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  friendly  setting  in  which  to  hold  our  twenty- 
first  annual  meeting;  to  consider  how  organization  and  energy, 
jolted  loose  by  the  depression,  have  been  galvanized  in  the  last 
twelve  months  by  the  Recovery  program,  to  forecast  developments, 
and  again  ask  what  part  we  can  play  in  work  of  appraisal  and 
interpretation. 

But  the  circumstances  of  our  being  here  make  a  first  claim  on 
my  time.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough,  and  were  once  young  enough, 
to  have  been  infatuated  as  children  with  a  pre-Walt  Disney  epic  of 
the  barnyard  in  which  the  cast  of  characters  included  Turkey 
Lurky,  Henny  Penny,  Ducky  Lucky  and  the  rest.  You'll  perhaps 
remember  that  the  place  was  filled  with  uproar  because  Chicken 
Little  had  rushed  in  with  the  news  that,  "The  skies  are  falling." 
How  did  she  know  it?  "Because,"  she  said,  "I  saw  it  with  my  eyes, 
and  heard  it  with  my  ears  and  a  piece  of  it  fell  on  my  tail." 

Now  with  crises  and  vast  needs  breaking  about  all  our  heads,  huge 
outlays,  industrial  codes,  clashes,  regional  plans  and  projects,  we 
have  endeavored  to  act  as  eyes  and  ears  for  the  organized  curiosity 
of  one  group  of  Americans,  and  our  last  twenty-four  numbers  have 
been  a  record  of  changes  afoot.  But  this  week,  a  piece  of  it  fell  on 
our  tail,  in  this  New  York  hotel  situation,  and  some  of  the  issues  and 
problems  we  had  been  dealing  with  so  blythely  came  home  to 
roost. 

THEY  say  that  the  archaeologists  have  discovered  the  layers  of 
seven  cities  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  one  built  on  another. 
Mayor  LaGuardia  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  New  York  he 
took  over  is  not  all  of  it  of  the  vintage  of  1934.  Here  is  our  modern 
skyline;  but  here  too  are  areas  ripe  for  the  slum-clearance  projects 
which  Secretary  Ickes  may  be  disposed  to  finance  as  part  of  a  na- 
tional housing  revival.  Here  are  the  studios,  reached  by  these  radio 
instruments,  which  mark  our  newest  conquest  of  electricity;  here, 
too,  political  fastnesses  that  hark  back  to  the  days  of  Boss  Tweed. 
Closer  in  to  our  concern,  the  new  mayor  finds  his  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  held  by  the  vise  of  the  Wicks  Law,  to  food  orders 
and  relief  in  kind — a  vise  that  is  undermining  the  household  life  of 
the  families  we  seek  to  aid  by  a  procedure  as  hoary  as  the  Eliza- 
bethan Poor  Laws;  and  alongside  it,  in  the  Civil  Works'  Admin- 
istration, we  have  the  latest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  the  most 
ephemeral,  recourse  to  protect  families  from  worklessness  and 
wagelessness  in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  breakdown  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

But  while  the  municipality  has  all  these  and  many  other  layers, 
decades  and  centuries  apart,  the  industrial  situation  of  a  great 
center  like  New  York  presents  even  greater  contrasts.  It  is  the 
breakdown  of  this  uneven  structure  of  our  economic  life  that  has 
devastated  our  municipalities. 

We  came  up  against  a  cross-section  of  it  in  the  hotel  industry. 
Here  is  a  hotel  that  is  invested  with  the  personality  and  human 
warmth  of  an  old  inn,  an  almost  family  relationship  enveloping  its 
staff;  here  another  with  the  latest  architecture,  equipment  and 
conveniences  so  far  as  its  guests  go,  but  with  its  modernness  stop- 
ping right  there;  its  workers  "below  the  salt,"  handled  by  policies 
contemporaneous  with  two-lined  forks  and  wooden  spoons.  And  on 
the  labor  side,  we  have  ancient  guilds  of  kitchen  workers,  fresh- 
minted  company  unions,  old-style  trade  unions  under  the  banner  of 
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the  AFofL  and  insurgent  industrial  unions.  And  much  bandying 
of  such  terms  as  feudalism,  fascism,  racketeering,  reds  and  what  not. 
A  cross-section  of  that  very  dishevelment  into  which  the  Recovery 
program  has  endeavored  to  bring  order;  with,  at  the  start,  a  hotel 
code  that  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  labor  standards. 

Our  dinner  was  planned  before  the  strike;  our  arrangements 
made  with  the  Hotel  Astor,  which  has  a  long  record  for  fair  dealing 
with  its  employes.  When  the  strike,  focused  in  another  hotel, 
spread,  we  took  pains  to  canvass  the  situation.  As  near  as  we  could 
learn,  while  some  of  the  Astor  employes  had  gone  out,  none  of 
them  had  boen  discharged  for  belonging  to  the  striking  union,  the 
Amalgamated;  and  the  hotel  had  not  resorted  to  strikebreaking 
agencies  to  fill  their  places.  Therefore,  to  the  distress  of  some  of  our 
friends,  we  went  ahead  with  our  plans. 

But  Wednesday  morning  there  was  a  development  which  raised 
another  issue.  Information  reached  us  that  the  Hotel  Owners 
Association  had  refused  to  confer  at  the  Regional  Labor  Board  of 
the  NRA  with  representatives  of  the  striking  union.  Such  action 
seemed  to  us  to  violate  guarantees  under  the  National  Recovery 
Act,  and  as  Astor  employes  were  among  the  strikers,  that  hotel  was 
involved  in  the  common  front  of  the  hotel  owners.  We  put  the 
situation  to  the  Astor  management,  and  all  afternoon  waited  for 
some  word  that  would  disassociate  them  from  what  seemed  an 
untenable  position.  With  the  doors  thrown  open  to  collective  action 
on  the  part  of  employers  by  the  NIRA,  relieving  them  from  certain 
inhibitions  of  the  Sherman  Act,  that  right  must  be  paralleled  by 
freedom  for  collective  action  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  Whatever 
agreements  might  or  might  not  ensue  would  be  on  the  laps  of  the 
gods,  but  clearly  the  first  step  on  the  part  of  the  Regional  Labor 
Board  in  endeavoring  to  bring  order  out  of  a  tangled  situation  is  to 
get  the  groups  concerned  together  for  conference.  If  that  responsi- 
bility is  checkmated,  on  either  hand,  we  go  back  to  the  old  situation 
where  industrial  conflicts  are  merely  private  fights,  left  to  a  struggle 
between  the  contending  parties. 

Therefore,  following  the  precedent  set  that  very  day  in  the 
millinery  code  luncheon  (at  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  spoke),  we 
transferred  our  dinner  to  the  Governor  Clinton  Hotel,  which  was 
not  involved  in  the  strike  as  none  of  its  employes  were  out.  Evi- 
dently the  cold  snap  contracted  the  capacity  of  the  Governor 
Clinton  Hotel,  for  while  they  accepted  our  requisition  at  shortly 
after  six,  and  announcements  were  given  to  the  press,  they  backed 
out  at  seven  on  the  stated  grounds  that  they  had  not  room  to  take 
care  of  us. 

So  we  sought  and  availed  ourselves  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
Aldine  Club;  and  thanks  to  their  swift  courtesy  that  is  why  we  are 
here. 


AMERICA  ADVENTUROUS  AGAIN 

(Continued  from  page  115) 


and  if  the  newspapers  appeared  to  be  learning  it,  there  was  little 
of  their  influence  extending  into  the  sphere  of  government.  A 
planned  economy  was  their  watchword.  But  how  far  had  it  made 
headway  among  the  classes  and  interests  that  succeed  in  being 
effectively  represented  in  Washington?  The  NRA  would  appear 
to  furnish  a  good  part  of  the  answer  to  that  question. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  connection  that  is  of  special  interest  to 
an  English  observer.  Among  the  many  differences  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States  none  is  more  conspicuous  than  this:  that 
we  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  appeal  of  political  life  and  public 
service  for  the  ablest  and  most  promising  of  our  young  men,  while 
in  America,  for  some  three  quarters  of  a  century,  it  has  usually  been 
taken  for  granted  that  the  young  men  of  higher  capacity  go  into 
finance  and  industry,  into  the  law  and  the  scientific  professions, 
leaving  politics  and  the  public  service  to  certain  undefined  classes, 
markedly  of  no  more  than  the  second  best.  In  England,  therefore, 
the  more  imposing  national  tasks  fall  to  the  parliamentarians,  and 
the  more  difficult  administrative  jobs  are  done  by  members  of  the 
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civil  service,  while  from  time  to  time  some  striking  piece  of  work 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  brilliant  business  man  or  industrial 
organizer.  The  honors  in  any  case  remain  with  the  men  of  affairs. 
In  this  country  you  offer  no  continuity  of  service  or  career  to  the 
statesman,  outside  the  Senate.  Hence  it  has  seemed  inevitable 
that  industry,  banking  and  commerce  should  absorb  the  greater 
part  of  American  talent  and  ambition.  This  has  been  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  most  stupendous  economic  and  financial  system 
known  to  the  world.  Impressively  molded  and  managed,  this 
system  ought,  surely,  to  have  commanded  the  most  efficient  leader- 
ship, whether  in  prosperity  or  in  distress.  But  where,  the  sympa- 
thetic onlooker  is  impelled  to  ask,  where,  coming  from  the  dominant 
orders  of  industry  and  finance,  was  that  expert  leadership  in  the 
years  of  crisis,  1931-33?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  the  American  system  is  the  acknowledged  absence  of 
business  statesmanship  in  the  time  of  the  nation's  greatest  need? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  the  most  interesting  and  most  en- 
couraging sign  of  the  hour  the  new  alliance  between  national 
political  leadership  and  the  ablest  products  of  the  universities  and 
social-service  training  grounds? 

3  As  to  the  general  moral  for  the  English-speaking  peoples 
•  that  is  inherent  in  the  American  recovery  program,  can  there 
be  any  room  for  doubt?  Throughout  the  Old  World,  political  and 
social  democracy  is  in  retreat.  The  voluntary  principle  is  being 
stamped  upon.  The  new  despotisms  show  no  mercy  towards  the 
ideas  we  cherish,  or  towards  those  forms  of  social  organization 
which  to  people  of  our  tradition  seem  to  embody  the  only  doctrines 
that  hold  the  promise  of  a  permanently  successful  society.  In  this 
hour  of  civilized  humanity's  ordeal,  the  world  has  been  looking  to 
America  for  a  lead  along  a  road  that  should  be  a  positive  alterna- 
tive to  the  two  great  compulsive  systems  now  contending  for  the 
mastery  of  Europe.  And  we  look,  inevitably,  to  the  American 
policy  for  the  answer. 
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farm  territory,  with  the  size  of  the  customer's  meter.  Farm  users 
will  have  a  larger  minimum  requirement  wherever  the  greater 
distances  between  customers  result  in  increased  costs  of  service. 

These  wholesale  rates  have  been  computed  on  a  conservative 
basis  to  cover  all  the  costs  of  furnishing  the  service,  including 
operation,  maintenance,  depreciation  and  taxes.  In  addition  to 
these  costs,  we  have  made  provision  for  interest  and  retirement, 
although  such  provision  is  not  required  by  the  TVA  Act.  The 
power  project  is  designed  to  be  strictly  self-supporting  and  self- 
liquidating. 

We  believe  that  these  low  rates  will  mean  that  the  people  of  the 
Valley  will  greatly  increase  their  use  of  electricity — which  is  one 
of  the  objectives  of  the  President  and  Congress.  If  this  occurs,  even 
lower  rates  can  be  planned  for  the  future. 

The  proposed  rates  to  the  householder  and  farmer  should  be  ex- 
plained in  more  detail.  Under  the  rate  for  domestic  service,  it  is 
proposed  that  for  the  first  50  kilowatt  hours  which  the  householder 
uses  he  shall  pay  3  cents  a  kilowatt  hour.  These  50  kilowatt  hours, 
in  the  ordinary  small  or  medium-sized  house,  would  care  for  the 
lights  and  small  electrical  appliances,  such  as  the  flatiron,  toaster, 
percolator,  vacuum  sweeper,  washing  machine,  and  similar  small 
devices.  For  these  50  kilowatt  hours  the  user  would  pay  $1.50.  If 
the  consumer  has  an  electric  refrigerator  and  an  electric  range 
which  together  consume  200  kilowatts,  150  of  these  kilowatt  hours 
per  month  he  would  get  for  2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  the 
remaining  50  kilowatts  at  1  cent.  If  in  addition  to  an  electric 
refrigerator  and  range  the  customer  had  an  electric  water  heater, 
this  service  he  could  secure  partly  for  1  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  and 
partly  for  4  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  All  these  services  the  consumer 
would  receive  for  $6.70  a  month.  Any  other  appliances  which  the 
customer  installed,  such  as  electrical  house  heating  or  cooling,  he 
could  operate  at  4  mills  per  kilowatt  hour. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  rates  proposed  are  designed  to  encourage  and 
make  possible  the  widest  use  oj  electric  service,  with  all  the  individual  and 
community  benefits  which  go  with  such  wide  use. 


Since  last  September,  events  have  moved  rapidly.  Tupelo, 
Mississippi,  a  city  of  six  thousand  having  its  own  distributing  sys- 
tem, was  the  first  municipality  to  buy  TVA  power.  In  the  contract 
with  the  TVA,  the  municipality  agreed  to  sell  power  to  its  citizens 
at  the  retail  rates  named  in  the  announcement  quoted  above.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  farmers  of  this  part  of  Mississippi,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  electrification,  organized  themselves  into  asso- 
ciations and  sought  contracts  with  the  TVA.  To  date,  farmers  in 
ten  or  more  counties  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  are  constructing 
rural  transmission  lines  to  receive  TVA  power. 

During  the  past  two  months  those  Mississippi  farmers  have 
constructed  more  than  sixty  miles  of  rural-transmission  lines, 
largely  with  poles  cut  in  their  own  woodlots,  so  their  hopes  are 
rapidly  turning  into  realities. 

The  contract  with  Tupelo,  like  all  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
TVA,  requires  that  the  city  keep  its  power  accounts  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  general  funds,  that  the  accounts  shall  be  public  and 
shall  conform  to  standards  set  up  by  the  TVA.  Allowances  must 
be  made  for  taxes,  to  be  paid  to  the  city,  for  interest,  depreciation 
and  maintenance.  In  every  respect  there  is  an  effort  to  provide  a 
clean-cut  yardstick.  The  wholesale  rates  charged  by  the  TVA 
are  less  than  a  third  what  the  city  had  been  paying,  and  the  retail 
rates  to  be  charged  by  the  city  are  about  half  the  rates  hitherto 
prevailing. 


IT  is  a  settled  policy  of  the  TVA  not  to  cause  unnecessary  loss  to 
the  private  utilities,  nor  to  create  wasteful  competition  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  Director  Lilienthal  has  therefore  been  in  negotiation 
with  the  president  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Southern  Power 
Company,  which  owns  the  Mississippi  Power  Company,  the  Ala- 
bama Power  Company,  the  Georgia  Power  Company,  and  the 
Tennessee  Power  Company,  with  the  aim  of  purchasing  a  part 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  Southern  facilities.  It  was  found  that 
this  company  was  willing  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  an  accept- 
ance of  the  principles  of  the  power  policy  laid  down  by  Congress 
and  the  Authority,  and  not  merely  to  evade  those  principles.  In 
the  negotiations  the  utmost  candor  and  frankness  were  manifested, 
and  throughout  there  were  definite  indications  by  the  company 
of  an  honest,  genuine  effort  to  reach  a  working  arrangement 
based  upon  the  principles  of  the  power  policy.  A  contract  has  been 
entered  into  by  which  the  TVA  will  pay  about  $3  million  for  cer- 
tain physical  properties,  including  transmission  and  distribution 
systems.  The  TVA  and  the  Commonwealth  and  Southern  Com- 
pany agree  to  exchange  current  as  needed.  Each  agrees  to  keep  out 
of  the  other's  territory  for  a  limited  period — until  the  Norris  Dam 
is  completed,  or  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

The  city  of  Kno.xville  has  voted  to  own  its  own  distributing 
system  and  to  buy  TVA  power.  These  several  developments 
promise  to  supply  a  market  for  the  available  supply  of  power  from 
the  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Norris  Dam  on  Clinch  River  near  Knoxville,  and  of  the  Joe 
Wheeler  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  River  twenty  miles  above  Muscle 
Shoals,  the  TVA  supply  of  prime  power  will  be  multiplied  five  or 
ten  times  and  a  larger  market  will  be  necessary.  With  lower  rates, 
domestic  consumption  should  be  more  than  doubled.  With  rural 
electrification,  it  may  be  doubled  again.  Three  quarters  of  the 
population  of  the  region  is  rural,  and  the  money  now  paid  for 
kerosene  would  pay  for  an  incomparably  better  lighting  service 
by  electricity. 

In  addition  to  the  aim  of  furnishing  a  yardstick  for  power,  it  is  a 
hope  of  the  TVA  administration  to  promote  the  wider  use  of 
electricity,  to  help  the  people — first  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
then  of  the  country  as  a  whole — to  realize  the  much  greater 
service  electric  power  can  render  to  the  average  home.  If  that  hope 
can  be  realized  to  a  substantial  degree,  there  may  prove  to  be  not 
an  oversupply  of  electric  power  in  America  but  an  undersupply. 

To  promote  the  wider  use  of  power  for  home  convenience  there 
has  recently  been  organized  by  the  TVA,  under  an  executive  order 
by  President  Roosevelt,  The  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority. 
In  cooperation  with  the  manufacturers  of  electrical  appliances  and 
the  Commonwealth  and  Southern  Power  Company,  a  program  is 
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being  worked  out  by  Director  Lilienthal,  who  is  president  of  the 
new  organization,  for  the  economical  manufacture  and  sale  of 
refrigerators,  ranges,  heaters  and  other  appliances.  By  careful  and 
economical  design  and  by  mass  production,  combined  with  sales 
at  a  small  margin  of  profit,  it  will  be  possible  to  sell  equipment  for 
probably  less  than  half  of  the  present  prices.  Sales  will  be  made 
through  regular  stores.  Where  the  purchaser  wants  time  in  which 
to  make  payments,  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority  will  pay 
the  retailer  in  cash  and  will  arrange  with  the  local  electric-power 
company  to  collect  the  bill  in  installments  along  with  the  light  and 
power  bill.  This  arrangement  will  be  made  only  in  cities  where  the 
utility  companies  will  agree  to  sell  current  at  substantially  lower 
rates  than  those  which  now  generally  prevail. 

Thus  the  merchant  will  get  cash  for  his  sale  in  return  for  making 
a  low  price,  the  purchaser  will  get  equipment  of  a  quality  approved 
by  the  TV  A,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  heretofore,  and  with 
small  and  convenient  payments,  the  manufacturers  may,  through 
quantity  production,  keep  their  plants  busy  on  a  very  small  margin 
of  profit,  the  utilities  may  greatly  enlarge  their  market  for  power, 
and  the  TVA  will  be  achieving  its  aim  of  making  electricity  a  more 
universal  convenience  in  the  American  home.  It  also  will  be  helping 
the  private  utilities  to  regain  a  market  for  current  to  compensate 
for  the  market  taken  over  by  the  TVA. 

BY  the   methods   I   have  described  in   this  article,   the  TVA 
hopes  to  accomplish  several  objectives: 

FIRST,  it  hopes  to  unify  the  development  of  water  power  for  the 
entire  Tennessee  River  System  and  thus  to  avoid  the  enormous 
waste  of  various  independent  installations. 

SECOND,  it  intends  to  support  vigorously  the  position  that  the 
generation  and  sale  of  power  is  properly  a  public  function,  in  which 
it  is  proper  for  the  public  to  engage. 

THIRD,  it  hopes  to  establish  a  "yardstick"  for  power,  to  discover 
what  electric  power  ought  to  cost  the  people,  and  to  provide  a 
comparison  between  public  and  private  ownership. 

FOURTH,  it  hopes  to  encourage  the  wider  and  freer  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  American  home. 

FIFTH,  there  are  dangers  and  disadvantages  in  public  ownership. 
To  evade  or  to  deny  this  fact  can  only  lead  to  trouble.  The  TVA 
hopes  to  face  honestly  these  disadvantages  and  if  possible  to  remove 
or  to  master  them. 

A  brief  discussion  of  some  of  these  disadvantages,  and  of  possible 
methods  for  dealing  with  them,  may  be  of  value.  One  of  the  chief 
disadvantages  of  public  ownership  is  the  political  spoils  system.  It 
is  almost  a  part  of  the  American  political  philosophy  that  a  public 
official  shall  use  his  office  to  intrench  himself  in  power  through 
political  influence.  In  the  end  this  system  has  only  a  few  possible 
causes.  One  assumption  is  that  the  American  public  has  not  the 
intelligence,  information  and  character  to  decide  issues  on  their 
merits,  and  so  must  be  bought  with  favors.  Another  is  that  public 
officials  are  themselves  trying  to  promote  selfish  and  unworthy 
interests,  or  are  the  tools  of  political  organizations  which  have 
selfish  aims  or  are  serving  special  interests. 

Another  partial  explanation  of  the  Spoils  System  is  that  the 
organization  of  political  parties  and  the  furtherance  of  political 
issues  are  handled  well  only  by  persons  who  make  that  a  career. 
Since  our  governmental  system  gives  no  orderly  recognition  to 
such  careers  and  provides  no  dependable  compensation,  men  in 
political  life  must  get  their  compensation  through  political  appoint- 
ments. This  is  a  vital  defect  of  our  political  organization  which 
greatly  needs  correction. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  spoils  system,  it  has  threatened  to 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  public  ownership,  and  even  of  demo- 
cratic government  itself.  To  be  economical  and  efficient,  a  public- 
power  system  should  be  administered  and  operated  by  men  chosen 
because  of  character,  intelligence,  experience  and  skill,  and  not 
because  someone  is  to  be  compensated  for  political  activity. 
Fortunately,  the  TVA  law  is  clear  on  this  point.  It  states: 

In  the  appointment  of  officials  and  the  selection  of  employes  for 
said  Corporation  (the  TVA),  and  in  the  promotion  of  any  such 
employes  or  officials,  no  political  test  or  qualifications  shall  be  per- 


mitted or  given  consideration,  but  all  such  appointments  and 
promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
efficiency. 

The  TVA  is  living  up  to  this  provision  in  good  faith.  Whether  or 
not  succeeding  national  administrations  will  continue  to  support 
such  an  attitude  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  federal 
public  ownership.  The  TVA  hopes  to  strengthen  the  precedent  for 
nonpolitical  administration  of  publicly  administered  business. 
When  it  comes  to  the  administration  of  locally  owned  distributing- 
systems  or  other  utilities,  I  believe  a  way  can  be  found  for  assuring 
a  high  level  of  competence  and  integrity.  At  various  times  I  have 
suggested  the  following  program. 

From  among  the  several  hundred  managers  of  publicly  owned 
utilities  in  our  cities  or  other  utility  districts,  the  abler  and  more 
public-spirited  men  should  be  organized  into  an  Institute  of  Ad- 
ministrators of  Publicly  Owned  Utilities.  This  Institute  should  set 
up  standards  for  membership,  for  accounting,  for  reports  and  for 
administrative  procedure.  Any  manager  who  should  fail  to  main- 
tain such  standards  should  be  removed  from  membership.  As  a 
result,  if  a  city  administration  should  require  falsification  or  mis- 
representation in  its  accounting,  as  by  failure  to  charge  off  depre- 
ciation or  to  make  an  allowance  for  taxes  on  a  publicly  owned 
plant,  the  manager  would  be  given  the  choice  of  resigning  his 
position  or  of  losing  his  membership.  A  manager  would  then  have 
the  backing  of  a  nationwide  profession  in  standing  for  sound  meth- 
ods, and  few  local  administrations  could  stand  the  open  national 
condemnation  which  would  follow  improper  practices. 

Such  an  institute  should  maintain  at  its  headquarters  a  consult- 
ing and  advisory  staff  to  be  on  call  by  municipalities  at  reasonable 
rates,  which  charges  would  be  higher  to  nonmembers  than  to 
members.  As  a  result,  all  American  municipalities  would  have 
what  is  not  now  available,  a  supply  of  special  skill  in  engineering, 
law,  financial  control  and  administrative  methods,  consisting  of 
men  thoroughly  loyal  to  public  ownership  and  widely  experienced 
in  their  fields.  With  such  a  source  of  experienced  counsel  the  course 
of  many  rate  hearings  would  be  different. 

This  service  staff  would  have  another  function.  It  would  con- 
stitute a  research  organization  in  engineering,  finance  and  ad- 
ministration, to  improve  methods  and  to  make  each  publicly 
owned  utility  aware  of  the  best  practices  of  the  others.  With  such 
an  organizaiton,  public  ownership  could  supply  itself  with  all  the 
services  for  which  holding  companies  tax  the  public  so  heavily,  and 
could  raise  the  administration  of  publicly  owned  utilities  to  a 
new  level. 

FOR  several  years  I  have  been  hoping  to  establish  such  an  In- 
stitute with  its  technical  headquarters  at  Antioch  College.  The 
program  of  alternating  work  and  study  would  enable  students  in 
engineering  and  in  public  administration  to  combine  study  with 
actual  experience.  "Co-op"  jobs  with  publicly  owned  utility 
managers  during  the  working  periods  away  from  college,  in  asso- 
ciation with  college-work  in  that  field,  would  provide  the  best 
possible  training  for  administrators  of  publicly  owned  utilities. 

Democracy  is  not  a  sacred  method  of  government,  revealed  by 
the  Lord  to  the  constitutional  convention.  It  is  an  experimental 
form  of  government  which  needs  research,  study,  experiment  and 
experience  for  its  perfection.  We  must  see  it  as  such  or  it  will  fail  us. 
I  believe  that  democracy  is  the  best  possible  form  of  government, 
but  that  it  must  be  perfected  by  experience  and  experiment  just  as 
the  automobile,  which,  while  fundamentally  of  vast  value,  re- 
quired much  development  from  its  first  crude  forms. 

What  of  private  ownership  of  utilities?  Personally,  I  hope  they 
will  continue  for  a  considerable  time.  Public  ownership  is  on  trial. 
It  has  not  yet  perfected  itself.  Only  by  having  the  two  forms  work- 
ing out  their  destiny  side  by  side  can  we  discover  their  relative 
merits.  Perhaps  part  of  the  merit  of  each  is  to  have  the  competition 
of  the  other.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  if  public  ownership  can 
keep  free  from  the  spoils  system  and  from  an  excess  of  bureaucracy, 
and  can  pool  its  resources,  both  physical  and  professional,  then 
private  ownership  will  have  difficulty  in  maintaining  successful 
competition.  Only  experience  can  clarify  that  issue. 
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homesteads  (see  Subsistence  Homesteads,  by  Ralph  Borsodi,  Survey 
Graphic  for  January  1934).  Whether  or  not  the  housing  and  the 
subsistence-homestead  divisions  should  not  be  consolidated,  they 
should  be  closely  integrated  as  both  are  concerned  with  in- 
creasing low-cost  housing  facilities  with  government  assistance, 
with  planning  from  a  regional  point  of  view,  with  making  decisions 
as  to  the  need  for  rebuilding  congested  areas,  or  promoting 
decentralization. 

Has  the  new  corporation  succeeded  in  its  purpose?  During  the 
three  months  since  it  was  empowered  to  go  directly  into  cities  and 
build,  tentative  allocations  have  been  made  for  four  public  housing 
projects.  Three  of  these  were  transferred  from  the  group  of  previ- 
ously approved  limited  dividend  propositions: 


Atlanta  (for  whites) . 
Atlanta  (for  colored) . 

Detroit 

Cleveland .  . 


$2,700,000 
2,100,000 
4,000,000 
3,600,000 


512,400,000 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  PWEHC  was  to  set  aside 
$25  million,  a  fourth  of  its  total  capital,  for  housing  projects  in  New 
York  City,  pending  the  passage  of  the  State  Municipal  Housing  Law 
subsequently  enacted.  At  this  writing  the  local  authority  which  the 
mayor  now  has  power  to  appoint,  and  which  will  be  charged  with 
the  spending  of  this  money,  has  not  yet  been  created.  However, 
thanks  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Housing  Division  and  particularly 
of  Mr.  Kohn,  some  months  ago  the  New  York  Slum  Clearance 
Committee  was  formed  and  has  prepared  plans  which  in  due  course 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  Authority.  This  spade  work  in  New  York 
is  typical  of  the  excellent  educational  work  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Kohn  from  coast  to  coast,  which  has  resulted  in  the  formulation  of 
similar  citizens  committees  in  some  forty  cities.  The  New  York  Slum 
Clearance  Committee  suggests  a  dozen  areas  from  which  locations 
for  housing  may  be  selected  if  for  one  reason  or  another  particular 
sites  cannot  be  procured  on  advantageous  terms.  With  federal  funds 
available,  with  state  legislation  recently  passed,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  La  Guardia  of  New  York  and  his  lieutenant,  Tene- 
ment-House Commissioner  Langdon  Post,  the  Authority  to  be 
appointed  should  soon  make  a  grand  beginning  in  removing  some 
of  the  worst  slums  in  the  world. 

At  this  writing,  February  15,  no  actual  building  has  been  started 
on  any  PWEHC  project,  though  land  is  now  being  assembled 
for  one.  It  is  understood  that  work  will  soon  begin  on  the  Detroit 
project,  plans  for  which  are  based  on  an  elaborate  preliminary 
survey — social,  industrial,  and  so  forth — made  by  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  to  be  under- 
taken. The  Detroit  survey  is  typical  of  other  surveys  submitted 
with  applications  from  various  cities — but  these  surveys  consti- 
tute a  story  in  themselves.  It  should,  however,  be  emphasized  that 
such  information  must  accompany  all  applications. 

Excellent  as  are  the  intentions  of  the  powers-that-be,  sound  as  are 
their  plans,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  the  progress  indicated  to  date 
is  scarcely  sufficient  under  the  circumstances.  Is  the  lag  because 
this  housing  program  does  not  lend  itself  to  an  emergency  tech- 
nique, or  is  it  that  an  emergency  technique  has  not  been  applied? 
Or  is  the  trouble  still  deeper?  Is  it  because  up  to  now  we  have  had 
no  land  policy,  no  planning  of  cities  in  the  real  sense,  no  definite 
ideas  as  to  community  responsibility,  and  little  enlightened  public 
opinion?  Is  it  because  of  a  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  no  less  than 
a  lack  of  applying  what  knowledge  there  is  to  the  best  method  to 
producing  low-cost  houses?  Broadly  speaking,  yes  to  all.  Much 
experimentation  is  still  necessary  in  these  fields.  But  we  cannot 
wait  until  adequate  answers  have  been  found.  Some  suggestions 
made  on  the  floor  and  in  the  corridors  during  the  Washington  con- 
ference should  prove  helpful  in  the  present  crisis. 

Are  there  no  immediate  steps  that  might  be  taken,  no  modifica- 
tions or  changes  in  the  present  setup  which  might  make  the  federal- 


They  still  swaddle  babies 
in  Avelino 


MRS.  CORDASCO  now  lives  on  Avenue  A — - 
but  she  still  clings  to  her  Avelino  folk-ways. 
She  brings  up  her  babies — and  runs  her 
household — by  those  same  inefficient  old-country  methods. 

A  little  coaching  in  newer  ideas  would  certainly  help  both 
her  babies  and  her  home.  And  a  good  way  to  persuade  her  to 
keep  the  babies  and  the  whole  house  cleaner  is  to  make  the 
job  easier  for  her. 

Suggest  Fels-Naptha  Soap — and  you'll  do  that  very  thing. 
For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  to  every  washing  task. 
Good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha,  working  together, 
to  loosen  dirt  with  less  time  and  work.  In  water  of  any 
temperature,  too! 

Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  1&fc 
bar  of  Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic.  «?K! 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE  CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


DINNER-DANCE 

Soviet  Russia  Today 

Friday.  March  2,  1934  Roger  Smith  Grill 

7:00  p.m.  40  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

Musical  Program  —  NINA  TARASOVA,  ASHLEY  PETTIS,  and  others 
Chairman:  CORLISS  LAMONT 

Speakers: 

Irina  Skariatina  Justine  Wise  Tulin 

Sergei  Radamsky  Mary  Van  Kleeck 

Dinner  Music:  F.S.U.  Balalaika  Orchestra 

Dance  Music:  Valhalla  Club  Orchestra 

Reservations;  $1.25  in  Advance  at 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  TODAY 

80  East  llth  Street  New  York  City 


housing  program  immediately  more  effective?  This  question  was 
asked  frequently  during  the  conference.  While  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  a  more  carefully  worked  out  long-range  approach  to  the  entire 
housing  problem  that  we  have  had  in  the  past,  members  of  the  con- 
ference made  a  number  of  constructive  suggestions  looking  toward 
this  end. 

To  wit:  beginning  with  the  organization  of  the  PWEHC.  In 
order  that  that  agency  might  function  as  efficiently  and  quickly  as 
possible,  it  would  be  advisable  that  an  executive  head  be  appointed. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  one  man  formulate  all  the  policies  of 
the  housing  division,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  out  important 
managerial  functions — to  divide  this  responsibility  would  seem  to 
be  a  means  toward  accomplishing  what  evidently  has  been  im- 
possible thus  far.1 

Secondly,  many  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  corporation  should 
be  decentralized,  as  are  other  branches  of  the  PWA.  This  could  be 
done  either  through  sending  out  local  field  agents  or  through  ap- 
pointing local  managers.  The  country-wide  job  is  obviously  so  large 
that  it  could  be  more  efficiently  handled  through  some  sort  of  a 
district  plan,  with  Washington  of  course  formulating  policies  and 
retaining  responsibility  for  final  decisions. 

Now  as  to  policies.  Two  modifications  of  policy  would  go  far 
toward  achieving  lower  rents,  for  even  with  the  30  percent  grant 
public  bodies  find  it  difficult  to  construct  buildings  to  rent  for  a 
maximum  of  $6  per  room.  One  remedy  for  this  is  cheaper  money. 
Since  the  federal  authorities  do  not  need  to  pay  4  percent  for  funds, 

1  As  we  go  to  press,  word  comes  from  Washington  of  the  appointment  as  general 
manager  of  the  PWEHC  of  Colonel  Horatio  B.  Hackett  of  Chicago,  a  "nationally 
recognized  architect-engineer  and  an  executive  with  a  wide  experience  in  business 
and  construction." 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display :  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TEL.,  ALGONQUIN  4-7490       SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKER  (Jewish)  in  Day  Nursery  —  resi- 
dent position.  7199  SURVEY. 

Trained  Girls'  Club  worker  for  Resident  position. 
Jewess.  Jewish  Day  Nursery'  and  Neighborhood 
House,  21  17th  Avenue.  Newark,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Young  lady  with  experience  in  vocational 
guidance  and  after-care  work.  State  qualifications. 
Chicago  Home  for  Jewish  Orphans,  6208  Drexel  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

WANTED:  Jewish  psychiatric  social  worker,  one  with 
family  casework  and  psychiatric  experience  preferred, 
for  a  health  agency  in  an  eastern  city.  7203  Survey. 

Resident  neighborhood  worker,  speaking  Yiddish  for 
New  York  Settlement.  Must  also  be  capable  of 
directing  Mothers'  Club  and  Adult  activities.  7204 
Survey. 

Resident  Boys'  Worker,  New  York  Settlement.  7205 
SURVBY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  experienced  in  field  work,  organizing  and 
raising  funds,  wishes  full  or  part  time  position.  Excel- 
lent references.  7202  SURVEY. 


RATES 

Advertising 


Display 30c  per  line 

Non-display Sc  per  word 

Minimum  Charge  $1.00  per  insertion 

Discounts     .      .      .    5%  on  three  insertions 

Cash  with  order 

Survey  Graphic 
1 12  E.  19  St.  New  York 


PRINTING 

BOOKLETS,    OFFICE    FORMS,    ADVER- 
TISING MATERIAL,  STATIONERY,  ETC. 

Lorgt  or  Small  Quantities 

Rapid,  Courteous  Service, 

Quality  Work,  Right  Prices 

MAX  J.  SEUG  &  CO. 

265  West  4»th  St..  New  York      LOngacre  5-5464 


PERIODICALS 


Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  pan 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  13.00  a  year. 
430  Seventh  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mental  Hygiene:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year;  published 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

THE  MODERN  PSYCHOLOGIST  —  comprehen- 
sive international  Journal  of  Psychology,  Psycho- 
analysis and  Psychiatry;  contributions  by:  Sigmund 
Freud,  Alfred  Adler,  C.  G.  Jung,  W.  B.  Wolfe  and 
A.  A.  Roback.  $3.00  a  year.  310  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City,  Ed.  by:  D.  D.  Runes,  Ph.D. 

THE  MODERN  THINKER  —  contributions  by: 
Albert  Einstein,  Bertrand  Russell,  John  Dewey, 
Morris  R.  Cohen,  Henri  Bergson.  13.00  a  year.  310 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  Ed.  by:  D.  D. 
Runes,  Ph.D. 

KNOWLEDGE  —  The  magazine  of  scientific  prog- 
ress; reports  on  current  events  in  science  throughout 
the  world,  illustrated.  310  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York  City,  Ed.  by :  D.  D.  Runes,  Ph.D. 

PAMPHLETS 

Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

JUVENILE  COURT  LAWS   OF   THE   U.   S.,   a 

topical  summary  of  their  main  provisions,  by  Francis 
H.Hiller  (50  cents). 

ADULT  PROBATION  LAWS  OF  THE  U.  S.,  by 

Francis  H.  Hiller  (35  cents).  Invaluable  for  reference 
use.  (Special  offer:  both  of  these  for  75  cents).  Na- 
tional Probation  Association,  450  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National. 
Non-profit  making. 


(Agency) 


130  East  22nd  St. 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

18  East  41st  Street  NEW  YORK 

LE  2-6677 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing  In 
social  service,  Institutional,  dietetic,  medical,  publicity, 
advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

I N  C  O  R  FOR  ATI D 


3  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK 
TfLIPHONt  —  BARCLAY    1-9633 
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SALES  CAMPAIGNS 

PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


would  it  not  be  wise  to  make  loans  to  public  bodies  on  a  nearly  cost 
basis?  A  reduction  of  1  percent  in  the  present  (4  percent)  rate  of 
interest  would  result  in  a  $1  per  month  saving  in  rent  per  room.  In 
the  same  way,  if  the  amortization  period  of  a  project  were  extended 
from  35  to  45  years,  another  $1  in  monthly  room  rent  could  be 
achieved.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  useful  life  of  a  fireproof 
building  will  cover  the  longer  period. 

A  suggestion  along  a  different  line  as  to  corporation  procedure 
which  would  expedite  matters  is  in  connection  with  the  problem  of 
land  assembly.  In  many  cases  cities  and  states  have  not  adequate 
power  of  condemnation  and  eminent  domain  whereby  land  can  be 
procured  for  a  particular  project.  In  cases  of  approved  projects, 
therefore,  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  PWA  to  use  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  granted  it  under  the  NRA. 

But  no  matter  how  efficiently  Washington  functions,  the  job  can- 
not be  done  without  certain  preliminary  steps  being  taken  im- 
mediately by  the  states  and  cities.  The  forty-three  states  which  to 
date  have  not  passed  legislation  enabling  cities  or  other  public 
"bodies  to  build  houses  must  delay  no  longer.  For  it  has  been  shown 
'that 'only  through  public  housing  can  really  low  rents  be  obtained. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  public  bodies  are  eligible  for 
federal  grants. 

Finally,  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  demolition  must  be  organ- 
ized. Here  is  where  the  cities  come  in.  Every  political  unit  must 
'exercise  its  authority  to  compel  the  vacating  of  dwellings  illegally 
occupied,  and  subsequently  demolish  such  as  do  not  measure  up  to 


minimum  legal  standards.  When  the  cities  are  prepared  to  do  their 
share  to  meet  the  challenge  put  to  them,  one  most  fundamental  step 
will  have  been  taken.  In  addition  to  wiping-out  the  slums,  what 
more  effective  way  to  reduce  inflated  land  values?  A  quicker  way,, 
perhaps  a  supplementary  way  to  that  suggested  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
at  the  conference,  when  she  urged  that  public  opinion  force  land 
owners  to  regard  the  value  of  their  property  on  the  basis  of  a  fair 
income  return  and  not  as  a  commodity  in  which  to  speculate.  In- 
deed, in  this  we  might  well  follow  the  lead  of  Great  Britain  and  give 
the  appropriate  authority  the  right  not  only  to  condemn  an  entire 
so-called  unsanitary  area,  but  to  cause  its  demolition,  and  subse- 
quently to  purchase  of  the  land  at  a  price  based  on  its  use  value.  As 
Sir  Raymond  Unwin  so  forcibly  put  it  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States,  why  allow  a  man  to  sell  rotten  housing  any  more 
than  rotten  meat  or  milk? 

When  all  these  steps  have  been  taken  the  ground  will  be  prepared 
for  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Washington 
toward  the  rehousing  of  8  million  Americans.  Much  has  been  done 
in  Washington — they  have  set  up  housing  standards,  they  have 
made  the  country  housing-conscious;  they  have  cooperated  in  the 
making  of  plans  for  a  number  of  admirable  projects.  Now  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  administration  looks  to  public  housing  as  one 
of  the  major  recovery  activities.  The  spring  is  upon  us.  The  building 
season  is  here.  We  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass.  As  President 
Roosevelt  has  said,  "It  is  time  to  make  the  dirt  fly  on  sound  housing 
demonstrations." 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES  —  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  William  S.  Royster,  President; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Acting  Director.  Represents 
co-operative  efforts  of  member  Societies  in  ex- 
tending chain  of  service  points  and  in  improving 
standards  of  work.  Supported  by  Societies, 
supplemented  by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS. 
INC.— 

1810  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.  —  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  assists  established  organiza- 
tions to  expand  their  activities.  Conducts  studies 
in  such  fields  as  education,  employment  and  re- 
lief of  the  blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Field  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  —  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY —  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Execu- 
tive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION —  450  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York. 
To  advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local  social 
hygiene  programs;  to  aid  public  health  and 
medical  authorities  in  the  campaign  against 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea;  to  combat  prostitution 
and  sex  delinquency;  to  promote  knowledge  of 
sex  as  an  important  factor  in  individual  and 
family  life  and  welfare.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  -  Dr.  Wil- 
liam  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Ruggles,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general 
director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  450 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  dis- 
ease, mental  defect,  psychiatric  social  work  and 
other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of  publications 
sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  Quarterly, 
$3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL   SOCIETY   FOR   THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Hathaway  and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown, 
Associate  Directors;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical  and  peda- 
gogical knowledge  and  disseminates  practical 
information  as  to  ways  of  preventing  blind- 
ness and  conserving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits, 
slides,  films,  lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in 
sight-saving  projects  available  on  request. 
"Sight-Saving  Review,"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  —  William  Hodson,  President.  New 
York  City;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N. 
High  St..  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixty-first  annual 
convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Kansas  City.  May  20-26,  1934.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  cha_rge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION —  703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  popular 
education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of, 
America  an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS— 105  East  22nd  Street,  New' 
York  City.  Correlating  agency  of  23  women's 
national  home  mission  boards  of  the  United, 
States  and  Canada,  for  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion in  action  in  unifying  programs  and  pro- 
moting projects  which  they  agree  to  carry  on 
interdenominationally. 

President.  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Polipg 

Executive    Secretary;    Work    among    Indian 

Students,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Work   among    Migrant    Children,    Edith    E. 

Lowry 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH. 
WOMEN,  INC.  —  625  Madison  Avenue,  New , 
York  City.  Mrs.  Arthur  Brin.  President;  Mr«. 
Mary  G.  Schonberg,  Executive  Secretary.  Organi- 
zation of  Jewish  women  interested  in  program  of 
social  betterment  through  activities  in  fields  of 
religion,  social  service,  education,  social  legisla- 
tion. Conducts  Bureau  of  International  Service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  two  hundred 
Sections  throughout  country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement- 


JOINT    VOCATIONAL    SERVICE,    INC. 

—  Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and! 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health, 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  aa  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by  Am- 
erican Association  of  Social  Workers  and  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National 
office,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  District 
office  (for  social  worlf),  270  Bpylst^n  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.)  promotes  jobs  for  crippled  and 
disabled,  also  social  welfare;  further  legislation, 
research,  scholarships;  membership  open  to  all. 
President,  Oscar  M.  Sullivan,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Secretary,  Homer  W. 
Nichols,  State  Capitol,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
Annual  convention,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Octo- 
ber. 1934. 


THE  ROOSEVELT  ADMINISTRATION 
(Continued  from  page  113) 


true  value.  We  are  too  close  to  them.  I  will  refer  merely  in  passing 
to  the  new  land  policy  of  the  President- — a  policy  that  provides  that 
when  a  new  acre  of  land  is  brought  into  cultivation  as  the  result  of 
reclamation  or  drainage,  acreage  of  submarginal  land  of  an  equiv- 
alent productive  capacity  shall  be  taken  out  of  cultivation  and 
turned  back  either  into  the  public  domain  or  into  the  national 
forests.  Twenty-five  million  dollars  have  been  set  aside  to  begin  the 
necessary  land  purchases  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  policy. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  facts  about  this  administration  is  that  it 
does  not  sit  about  indulging  in  day  dreams.  When  an  idea  has 
been  tested  and  found  to  be  one  which  if  reduced  to  reality  will 
make  for  the  greater  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  people  the 
administration  immediately  sets  about  to  give  it  effect.  President 
Roosevelt  does  not  run  away  from  an  idea  merely  because  it  is 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 


a  new  one.  He  makes  precedent  serve  him  instead  of  himself  serv- 
ing precedent.  In  addition  to  his  imagination  and  his  courage  he 
has  a  practical  mind.  He  is  soundly  wise.  While  he  does  not  with- 
hold his  hand  from  doing  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  through  fear  of  failure  he  is  neither 
reckless  nor  foolhardy. 

A  faint  voice  was  heard  in  the  land  last  week  in  opposition  to, 
President  Roosevelt's  policies.  It  came  from  Ogden  L.  Mills  wend- 
ing his  lugubrious  way  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  to  tell  the  free-thinking, 
hard-hitting  farmers  of  the  Middle- West  that  it  were  far  better  for 
them  to  starve  by  strict  constitutional  methods  than  to  live  by  a 
liberalized  interpretation  of  that  fundamental  document.  With 
black  band  on  arm  and  hat  at  half  mast,  he  mourned  the  departed 
glories  of  the  past.  Whatever  the  administration  was  doing  was 
wrong.  Initiative  was  stricken  with  a  palsy.  Liberty  was  dead. 
That  rugged  individualism  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  men  who  by 
ruthless  methods  have  grown  rich  at  the  expense  of  those  not  strong 
enough  to  protect  themselves  from  exploitation,  was  no  more.  The 
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good  old  days  of  government  of  the  rich  and  powerful  for  the  rich 
and  powerful  at  the  expense  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
gone  forever. 

Those  old  days  are  gone,  let  us  hope,  forever.  I  believe  that  we 
are  at  the  dawn  of  an  era  when  the  average  man  and  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States  will  have  an  opportunity  for  a  happier 
and  richer  life.  And  it  is  just  and  desirable  that  this  should  be  so. 
After  all,  we  are  not  in  this  world  to  work  like  galley  slaves  for 
long  hours  at  toilsome  tasks,  in  order  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of 
2  percent  of  the  population  80  percent  of  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. We  are  not  here  merely  to  endure  a  purgatorial  existence  in 
anticipation  of  a  beatific  eternity  after  the  grave  closes  on  us.  We 
are  here  with  hopes  and  aspirations  and  legitimate  desires  that  we 
are  entitled  to  have  satisfied  to  at  least  a  reasonable  degree.  Nor 
will  such  a  social  program  as  we  have  been  discussing  cause  a  strain 
on  our  economic  system.  The  contrary,  rather.  To  satisfy  legitimate 
wants,  to  encourage  greater  consumption  of  goods,  means  more 
orders  for  factories,  increased  travel,  a  stimulation  of  commercial 
life.  Fortunately,  a  higher  standard  of  living  fits  perfectly  into  the 
offensive  being  waged  against  depression. 

Thinking  back  over  the  years,  I  can  recall  political  shibboleths 
vainly  shouted  in  the  hope  that  the  walls  of  unfair  privilege,  of  en- 
trenched selfish  power,  might  by  some  miracle  fall  down:  "A  square 
deal,"  "Social  justice."  Uttering  these  slogans  many  of  us  have 
marched  and  countermarched  until  in  very  foot  weariness  we  could 
no  longer  keep  in  line.  Perhaps  some  of  us  who  fought  for  "a 
square  deal"  or  "for  social  justice"  were  just  a  little  cynical  when 
we  were  invited  to  join  in  the  crusade  for  the  "New  Deal."  Mayhap 
we  thought  that  it  was  just  another  flank  movement  intended  by 
the  strategists  to  capture  the  seats  of  power.  But  we  know  now  that 
this  was  not  a  mere  political  battle  cry.  It  expressed  an  aspiration, 
a  determination  to  achieve  something  of  good  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  We  know  now  by  a  hundred  tests  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  has  a  genuine  feeling  for  the  people.  We  know  that  he 
hates  injustice  with  a  righteous  hatred.  He  would  defend  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  He  would  deny  to  women  and  little  children  the 
glorious  constitutional  right  to  enslave  their  bodies  and  dwarf  their 
souls  by  long  hours  of  overtaxing  toil  in  order  to  add  to  the  profits 
of  those  whose  incomes  are  already  so  great  that  it  causes  a  vertigo 
when  they  make  up  their  tax  returns. 

In  my  judgment  here  is  the  leader  you  have  been  looking  for  for 
more  years  than  you  would  like  to  remember.  And,  miracle  of 
miracles,  this  leader  in  a  great  forward  movement  for  a  new  and 
better  social  order  is  actually  occupying  the  seat  of  the  mightiest 
ruler  in  the  world  today.  Strong  in  the  faith  of  the  people,  en- 
trenched in  their  confident  affections,  he  will  not  fail  us  unless  we 
(ail  him.  He  is  the  master  of  a  stout  ship,  sailing  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Granted  any  sort  of  a  favoring  breeze  he  will  bring  us  safely 
into  the  harbor  of  a  fairer  land. 


Unemployment  insurance  is  not  a  very  radical  nor  a  completely 
satisfying  technique  for  the  purposes  we  have  defined.  But  when 
we  look  at  our  English  brothers  and  at  their  record  through  thir- 
teen years  of  depression,  most  of  us  are,  I  think,  convinced  that 
they  have  found  a  steadier,  more  direct  way  than  we  to  keep  up 
the  morale  and  the  living  standards  of  their  people  (see  Survey 
Graphic,  November  1931,  page  117).  We  have  poured  out  millions 
in  relief,  but  the  burden  has  fallen  upon  the  people  of  tender 
heart  and  social  conscience,  and  in  recent  months  we  have  with  a 
grateful  sigh  realized  that  that  load  has  been  spread  over  all  tax- 
payers as  the  funds  began  to  come  out  of  public  budgets.  There 
were  those  who  thought  giving  was  good  for  us,  but  we  can  no 
longer  fool  ourselves:  we  have  been  offering  the  people  out  of  work 
in  this  country  a  true  dole,  an  old-fashioned  hand-out.  Most  of 
us  do  not  want  men  and  women  we  know  to  have  to  accept  that 
status.  We  have  had  personal  friends  who  found  themselves  on  the 
relief  rolls  and  who  suffered  from  that  fact,  and  we  have  come  to 
see  how  insecure  and  humiliating  is  the  whole  system. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  that  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the 
continental  countries,  by  the  utilization  of  this  very  simple  and 
prosaic  device  of  reserves  piled  up  during  periods  when  there  was 
a  fat  payroll,  have  had  a  fund  upon  which  they  could  draw  to 
distribute  compensation, — supplemental  wages,  benefits,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  them,  during  periods  when  people  were  on  part- 
time  or  jobless.  We  have  recognized,  too,  that  the  merchants  of 
every  small  English  town  are  kept  alive  during  depression  by  the 
fact  that  the  working  people  of  the  community  have  a  small  but 
steady  income  to  spend  across  the  counter  every  Saturday  night. 
Unemployment-insurance  benefits  have  been  sufficient  to  give 
limited  but  reliable  markets  to  the  industries  of  England.  What 
would  our  shoe  factories,  our  textile  mills,  our  automobile  plants 
have  given  for  such  a  market  for  their  products  during  these 
years?  If  they  had  had  it,  we  should  not  have  gone  so  deep.  I  am 
convinced  of  that. 

Early  in  the  depression,  we  began  to  estimate  in  the  State  of 
New  York  how  much  money  we  should  have  had  to  distribute  in 
benefits  under  an  insurance  scheme.  We  began  to  think  of  that  in 
contrast  to  the  money  which  we  raised  for  charity,  and  we  realized 
that  if  we  had  had  a  2  percent  contribution  from  all  payrolls  in 
the  state  for  a  two-year  accumulation  period,  we  should  have 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  depression  $75  million  for  distribution 
in  benefits,  not  only  as  a  self-respecting  form  of  relief,  but  to  main- 
tain the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  who  were  laid  off.  We 
did  not  begin  to  spend  $75  million  for  unemployment  relief  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  depression,  and  one  forgets  that  even  in 
periods  of  slump,  some  people  hold  their  jobs.  Thus  the  $75  million 
does  not  represent  all  we  should  have  had  for  distribution  since 
1929.  It  represents  only  the  first  sum,  for  all  through  the  depres- 
sion, under  a  proper  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance,  a  per- 
centage of  the  existing  payroll  would  have  been  added  to  the  fund. 
Think  what  such  a  scheme  would  have  meant  to  the  peace  of 
mind  and  security,  not  only  of  the  wage-earning  population  of  this 
country,  but  to  the  business  population,  to  the  bankers,  to  the 
professional  people,  to  all  of  us  who  have  studied  our  budgets  to 
see  how  much  we  could  give  for  relief!  Think  what  it  would  have 
meant  in  terms  of  family  life,  of  child  health,  of  community 
morale ! 

These  things  are  so  obvious  as  we  look  upon  them  in  retrospect 
that  we  all  give  assent.  We  shall  not  actually  attain  them  unless 
our  assent  is  translated  into  action.  We  have  no  such  legislation  in 
the  United  States  today,  except  one  meager  experiment  in  Wis- 
consin. We  must  turn  this  idea  into  reality  before  the  hideous 
memory  of  what  we  have  lived  through  as  brothers  fades  out  of 
our  mind;  for  it  is  a  duty  laid  upon  us,  perhaps  by  Almighty  God, 
perhaps  by  our  responsibility  to  the  people  who  are  to  come  after 
us,  to  develop  on  this  continent  a  new  nation  in  which  brother- 
hood means  something. 
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Your  trip  to  the 

SOVIET 
UNION 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  grows  in  interest 
'  as  the  contrasts  with  our  society  deepen. 
Travel  comforts  have  increased  amaz- 
ingly. Travel  services  purchased  in  Amer- 
ica before  sailing  cost  no  more  than 
before  the  dollar  went  off  gold.  This  is  a 
good  year  to  visit  Soviet  Russia. 
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experience,  resident  representation  and 
friendly  relations  with  key  individuals 
and  institutions.  Service  to  groups  and 
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Social  Welfare  Laws  of  the  Forty-Eight  States 

WENDELL  HUSTON 


Loose  Leaf  System  and  Annual  Supplement 


r  I  ''HIS  work  is  now  in  use  throughout  this 
-•-  country  and  in  Europe.  It  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  and  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
sociologists,  social  welfare  workers,  agencies 
and  institutions,  colleges,  universities  and 
libraries. 

The  laws  of  the  dependent  and  defective 
members  of  society  compiled  in  each  state, 
treating  the  law  of  care,  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  poor;  laws  of  public  administration 
of  charities  and  corrections;  departments  of 
public  welfare;  licensing  of  corporations,  so- 


cieties, agencies  and  institutions  for  charitable 
and  correctional  work;  dependent,  neglected 
and  delinquent  children;  placement  and 
adoption  of  minors;  laws  of  illegitimacy; 
juvenile  court  systems  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure and  the  commitment  of  children  to 
public  or  private  institutions;  probation  and 
parole;  laws  of  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped children;  mothers'  allowances  and  old 
age  pensions;  systems  of  correctional  institu- 
tions ;  industrial  training  schools  and  reforma- 
tories; mental  hygiene  laws  and  the  laws  of 
sterilization.  Also  emergency  relief  measures. 
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AT  THE  close  of  the  day,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  at  the 
turn  of  the  year,  when  your  mind  ranges  back  to  sum 
it  up,  what  counts  for  most? 

Is  it  not  the  people  you  spoke  to  and  what  you  said 
to  them  and  what  they  said  to  you?  The  ideas  born  in 
conversation,  the  new  slant  given  to  your  thoughts  by 
a  word  or  two,  the  greetings  and  farewells,  the  advice 
and  the  admonitions,  the  hopes  confessed  and  ques- 
tions answered — these  and  a  thousand  other  vocal 
expressions  make  up  the  story  of  our  lives. 

To  be  cut  off  from  human  contact  is  to  live  but  part 
of  life.  The  wonder  of  the  telephone  is  that  it  multiplies 
human  contacts,  restores  broken  ones,  strengthens 
strained  ones  and  constantly  develops  new  ones.  In 


BELL 


spite  of  distance  or  storm  or  inability  to  move  about 
freely,  you  can  be  as  active,  sociable,  alert  and  informed 
as  you  wish  by  telephone. 

Just  think  of  this  the  next  time  you  use  the  tele- 
phone. With  no  greater  effort  than   the  calling  of  a 
number  or  the  turning  of  a  dial,  you  can  speak  to  almost 
anyone,  anywhere.  No  place  or  person  is  far  away  when  . 
you  can  say — "I'll  call  you  up." 

Is  Ms  somebody's  birthday?  Is  someone  in  another  town  being 
married  or  celebrating  a  wedding  anniversary?  The  sound  oj your 
voice  and  your  good  wishes  will  brighten  the  day.  The  rates  are 
low.  You  can  make  a  daytime  station-to-station  call  to  most  places 
75  miles  away  /or  about  500.  During  the  evening  and  night 
periods  many  rates  are  1 5%  to  40%  lower  than  in  the  daytime. 


TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 
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His  article  is  the  substance  of  an  address  at  a  conference  on  The 
Medical  Profession  and  the  Public  called  by  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


DURING  the  past  ten  years  Survey  Graphic  has  published  a  suc- 
cession of  articles  and  special  issues  which  brought  out  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  social  skills  to  utilize  what  modern  science  offers; 
our  failure  to  use  fully  the  resources  of  doctors  and  hospitals;  spotty 
and  meager  provision  for  public  health.  The  group  of  articles  which 
head  this  issue  bear  on  what -will  be  a  major  editorial  aim  in  1934: 
exploration   of  possibilities,   pitfalls   and   concrete   proposals   leading 
toward  a  national  plan  for  health. 

> 

DAISY  LEE  WORTHINGTON  WORCESTER  (page  149),  former 
headworker  of  Neighborhood  House,  San  Diego,  and  joint  author 
with  Mr.  Worcester,  of  Vol.  XV  of  the  federal  investigation  of  Woman 
and  Child  Labor,  was  commissioned  by  Survey  Graphic  to  report  first 
hand  a  clash  of  moment  to  the  general  public  and  the  public-health 
profession.  A  draft  of  her  article  was  sent  to  eleven  Californians  con- 
cerned with  that  Los  Angeles  controversy  from  almost  as  many  view- 
points. As  here  published,  the  article  takes  cognizance  of  all  factual 
criticisms  made  by  any  of  them;  points  were  omitted  on  which  evidence 
seemed  conflicting.  Obviously  it  has  not  been  possible  to  deal  with 
three  telegrams  which  simply  declared  that  Mrs.  Worcester's  appraisal 
is  "absurd,"  "superficial"  or  "does  not  merit"  their  criticism. 

ON  page  156,  C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW,  professor  of  public-health  adminis- 
tration at  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine,  tells  what  nurses  are  doing 
to  bring  order  and  effectiveness  to  their  field  of  professional  service. 
Summarizing  studies  of  the  US  Public  Health  Service  in  cooperation 
with  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  (page  160),  EDGAR  SYDENSTRICKER 
ihows  the  extent  to  which  illness  has  been  added  to  the  burdens  of  the 
"new  poor."  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS  (page  163)  relatei  a  year's  progreis. 


experience  at  Hull-House  and  the  forces  that  have  beaten 
^"^  about  it,  JANE  ADDAMS  turns  (page  168)  from  those  who  are  so 
afraid  of  revolution  that  they  resist  change,  and  from  those  whose  hopes 
are  so  bound  up  in  it  that  they  ignore  the  immediate  situation,  to  those 
who  insist  that  "'the  long  effort  for  a  well-ordered  world"  can  be  com- 
bined with  "the  new  overwhelming  demands." 

CTILL  retaining  his  posts  as  a  member  of  the  law  faculty  of  Columbia 
**  University  and  special  counsel  to  the  Recovery  Administration, 
A.  A.  BERLE,  JR.  (page  171)  this  year  is  city  chamberlain  in  New  York 
and  particularly  active  in  promoting  Mayor  LaGuardia's  economy 
program  at  Albany. 

JOSEPH  P.  CHAMBERLAIN,  professor  of  public  law  at  Columbia 
•^  (page  177),  has  just  returned  from  Switzerland  and  the  organization 
of  the  High  Commission  for  Refugees  from  Germany  of  which  he  is  the 
member  from  the  United  States. 

THE  second  year  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  began  with  the 
'  "come-on"  of  General  Johnson  to  critics  and  code  authorities  to 
foregather  in  Washington,  to  air  their  grievances  and  mend  their  ways. 
'  The  airing  process,  with  its  open  meetings,  free  speech  and  free  press, 
was  an  exhibit  of  old  freedoms  which  the  New  Deal  endeavors  to 
hold  to  in  a  world  given  over  to  dictatorships.  There  we  have  a  plus 
for  democracy.  The  minus  comes-in  in  mending  the  ways:  whether 
the  new  scheme  of  control  under  the  NRA  gets  beyond  milk  teeth  and 
bites  deep  into  situations  such  as  that  disclosed  by  MERLE  D.  VINCENT 
in  Coal  at  the  Cross-Roads  (page  181)  a  sequel  to  his  Chaotic  Coal, 
November  Survey  Graphic.  In  a  sense  it  was  written,  first  in  realities, 
by  Josephine  Roche  and  her  associates  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel 
Company  in  collective  agreement  with  the  United  Mine  Workers;  next 
by  Mary  van  Kleeck,  director  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Studies 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  who  in  her  book,  Miners  and  Manage- 
ment, appraised  their  experience  as  part  of  her  study  of  the  problem 
of  coal  in  the  United  States;  and  now  in  turn  by  Mr.  Vincent,  the 
former  vice-president  of  the  company. 

Among  the  spirited  developments  of  1  934  must  be  reckoned  the  cour- 
age with  which  Miss  van  Kleeck  has  grounded  and  advanced  her  thesis 
for  a  planned  economy  with  control  by  workers,  technicians  and  scien- 
tists; reckoned  also,  the  integrity  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in 
standing  for  the  freedom  of  conclusion  of  its  distinguished  expert. 

DROMINENT  in  the  British  Labour  Party  and  in  trade-union  circles, 
'  A.  SUSAN  LAWRENCE  (page  188)  brings  a  new  point-of-view  to  bear 
on  the  NRA  as  she  observed  it  on  her  recent  trip. 

ALMOST  as  much  at   home   in   Moscow  as   in   the   USA,   ANNA 
LOUISE  STRONG  begins  here  (page  190)  a  series  of  brief  articles 
growing  out  of  her  sharing  of  the  common  life  in  Russia. 
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"Say  A-a-a-h!"  Hard  times  send  to  clinics  flocks  of  sick  people  who  ordinarily 
would  30  to  a  private  doctor  and  cheerfully  pay  his  fee.  It  is  hard  on  doctor,  clinic 
and  taxpayer  but  part  of  the  price  of  the  public's  health  in  bad  times  as  in  good 
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PUBLIC   HEALTH   AND    PRIVATE   DOCTORS 


BY  DAISY  LEE  WORTHINGTON  WORCESTER 


IF  hungry  men  had  dynamited  the  new  $12,500,000 
county  hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  public  indignation  would 
have  rocked  the  country  from  coast  to  coast.  Headlines 
have  blazed  whenever  news  of  the  Washington  hunger- 
marchers  or  striking  Mid-West  farmers  so  much  as  suggested 
damage  to  property,  let  alone  to  life.  Yet  so  quietly  that  even 
their  own  community  has  not  realized  what  was  happening, 
an  uprising  of  hungry  men  in  Los  Angeles  County  has  vir- 
tually deadlocked  a  project  on  which  the  people  of  the  county 
have  spent  56,700,000  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  designed  like 
the  hospital,  for  mitigation  of  suffering  and  saving  of  life. 
The  hungry  men  are  the  doctors.  The  work  which  has  fallen 
before  their  organized  opposition  is  the  care  of  the  sick  poor 
by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Health  Department,  not  a  great 
monument  of  stone  and  mortar,  but  an  outstandingly  ef- 
fective public  service. 

In  1915,  when  Dr.  J.  L.  Pomeroy  became  health  officer 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  he  was  the  county  health  depart- 
ment— its  only  employe.  The  small  cities  were  all  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  in  matters  of  health,  each 
limping  along  its  separate,  hampered  way,  giving  attention 
only  to  such  routine  matters  as  quarantine  and  rudimentary 
sanitation.  In  1919,  Dr.  Pomeroy  was  instrumental  in  the 
passage  of  a  state  law  which  permitted  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  county  to  contract  for  public-health  services  with  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  This  was  the  first  step  in 
organizing  the  county  into  a  great  coordinated  health  dis- 
trict, omitting  only 


numbers  of  people  in  the  county  who  could  not  get  adequate 
medical  care  because  of  their  poverty  and  the  long  distance 
from  the  overcrowded  County  Hospital.  The  supervisors 
ordered  a  survey,  conducted  by  a  commission  of  which  the 
chairman  was  the  late  Dr.  R.  J.  Brodrick,  then  president  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association  and  superintendent  of 
the  Alameda  County  General  Hospital.  The  commission's 
report  recommended  the  building  of  a  modern  county 
hospital  and  the  establishment  of  local  health  centers 
throughout  the  county,  equipped  for  clinical  treatment  and 
emergency  hospitalization. 

Both  recommendations  were  carried  out.  The  $12,500,000 
hospital,  more  than  six  years  in  building,  is  just  now  being 
occupied.  The  development  of  the  health  centers  began  at 
once.  The  first  one  was  completed  in  1926,  in  San  Fernando, 
a  little  city  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  By  1932,  the 
county  had  a  protective  network  of  twelve  completely 
equipped  health  centers,  owned  or  rented  cooperatively  by 
the  local  community  and  the  county.  The  local  community 
donated  the  land  upon  which  the  county  erected  and 
helped  equip  the  buildings.  Most  of  the  health  centers  be- 
came the  social  centers  of  their  communities,  and  parent- 
teacher  organizations,  Red  Cross,  county  welfare  depart- 
ments and  Community  Chest  in  many  places  were  housed 
within  their  walls. 

The  program  of  the  health  centers  included  both  preven- 
tive health  service  and  needed  medical  care.  It  was  divided 

into  three  depart- 


the  large  cities,  Los 
Angeles.  Pasadena 
and  Long  Beach. 

Between  1915  and 
1923,  the  population 
in  the  health  depart- 
ment's field  trebled. 
There  was  still  only 
the  one  public  hos- 
pital, in  the  city  ol 
Los  Angeles,  eighty 
miles  away  from  the 
far  corners  of  the 
county.  The  public- 
health  nurses  and 
doctors  found  large 


Health-Bent 

Rugged  individualism,  to  quote  William  T.  Foster,  left  us  with 
many  far  from  rugged  individuals.  In  good  times  as  in  bad, 
millions  of  Americans  suffer  avoidable  illness  and  death,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  doctors  and  nurses  struggle  against 
skimped  income  and  professional  opportunity.  This  article  and 
the  three  which  follow,  continuing  a  long-standing  interest  of 
Survey  Graphic,  consider  some  of  today's  advances,  setbacks 
and  urgencies  in  organized  action  for  health.  Coming  issues 
will  carry  on  that  topic,  relating  the  common  stake  of  patients, 
practitioners  and  the  public  to  planning  for  the  nation's  health 
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ments:  social  welfare, 
which  included  food, 
clothing,  lodging  and 
so  on  for  the  indigent 
poor  and  dependent 
sick  in  a  broad  sense; 
communicable  diseases, 
which  provided  im- 
munization for  small- 
pox and  diphtheria, 
and  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  tu- 
berculosis and  vene- 
real diseases,  also  the 
whole  educational 
program,  the 
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prenatal  and  well-baby  conferences, 
sanitation,  water  analysis,  and  so  on; 
and  curative  medicine,  where  people  un- 
able to  pay  the  fees  charged  by  private 
physicians,  could  receive  treatment  for  non-communicable 
disorders. 

This  latter  service  was  given  by  a  staff  of  volunteer  physi- 
cians from  the  local  community.  A  fee  of  from  ten  to  fifty 
cents  a  visit  was  always  charged  in  these  clinics.  No  patient 
was  admitted  who  could  afford  to  pay  more  than  fifty  cents. 
This  arrangement  was  voted  satisfactory  by  the  volunteer 
physicians  themselves.  All  applicants  to  treatment  clinics 
were  interviewed  by  a  trained  medical  social  worker.  The 
fees  collected  were  not  paid  into  the  county,  but  were  turned 
over  to  the  volunteer  physicians,  who  sometimes  pro- 
rated them  among  themselves  according  to  the  service 
each  gave,  sometimes  used  them  to  buy  books  for  a  local 
medical  library.  In  addition,  since  the  county's  one  public 
hospital  was  so  distant  from  many  communities,  each  center 
maintained  an  emergency  hospital  with  a  twenty-four-hour 
service,  also  manned  by  private  physicians  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

This  organization  was  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  was 
carried  out  in  the  face  of  great  opposition  to  accepted  medi- 
cal science.  A  recent  survey  showed  that  50  percent  of  the 
county's  population  rely  upon  types  of  service  other  than 
that  of  regular  medical  men:  upon  osteopaths  and  chiro- 
practors, upon  Christian  Science  practitioners,  New 
Thoughtists,  drugless  healers  and  no  end  of  cults.  Physicians 
constitute  only  59  percent  of  the  individuals  licensed  as 
medical  practitioners  in  Los  Angeles  County.  With  half  of 
the  public  and  an  even  larger  proportion  of  the  practitioner? 
opposed  to  scientific  medicine,  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive health  program  has  required  not  only  endless 
labor  and  never-ceasing  vigilance  on  the  part  of  its  director, 
but  the  continued  loyal  support  of  the  medical  profession; 
and  all  these  it  had,  even  the  last,  until  hard  times  hit  the 
doctors. 

Here  was   the  realization  of  Dr.    Pomeroy's  dream,   a 


In  each  of  the  health  centers  there  was  an  emergency 
hospital  such  as  this  at  Santa  Monica.  Now,  like  the 
curative  clinics,  these  hospitals  have  been  closed 


strongly  centralized  administrative  ma- 
chinery, and  a  completely  decentralized 
service,  reaching  out  to  the  most  remote 
rural  dwellers,  and  taking  to  them  modern 
medical  and  health  service  which  many 
a  city  would  envy.  The  Los  Angeles  County 
Health  Department  has  been  a  pride  of 
the  American  public-health  movement  as 
well  as  of  socially  minded  Californians. 
Professional  men  from  all  over  the 
country  came  to  study  its  methods. 
Professional  recognition  of  the  executive 
himself  came  in  Dr.  Pomeroy's  present 
position  as  president  of  the  Western 
Branch  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association. 

Yet,  when  I  was  in  Los  Angeles  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  found  that  curative  and 
emergency  work  in  all  but  one  of  the 
health  centers  had  come  to  a  dead  stop. 
Many  of  the  remaining  services  of  the  de- 
partment, well-baby  clinics,  vaccination 
againstsmallpox  and  immunization  against 
diphtheria,  were  under  the  fire  of  the  or- 
ganized doctors  who  had  succeeded  in 
closing  the  clinics  and  the 
emergency  hospitals. 

The  only  one  of  these 
centers  where  curative  clin- 
ics still  go  on  is  in  Alhambra, 

a  city  of  about  thirty  thousand.  This  health  center  was 
completed  in  1930.  Its  opening  was  celebrated  by  a  fifty- 
page  edition  of  the  local  daily  paper.  Its  work  was  developed 
by  Dr.  S.  J.  Stewart,  a  man  who  brought  to  this  small 
community  seventeen  years  of  experience  as  superintendent 
of  state  institutions  in  Nebraska,  captain  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  US  Army  during  the  World  War  in  charge  of 
neuro-psychiatric  work,  staff  physician  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Such,  in  general,  has  been 
the  character  of  the  men  whom  Dr.  Pomeroy  has  obtained 
to  aid  him  in  his  work.  The  Alhambra  Health  Center 
proudly  displays  the  bronze  plaque  which  was  awarded  to 
it  in  1931  by  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  "Best 
Accomplishments  in  Health  Conservation"  of  any  city  in 
the  United  States  with  a  population  between  20,000  and 
50,000. 

THIS  center  has  not  been  closed  because  Dr.  Stewart  had 
the  foresight  to  have  inserted  into  the  contract  between 
the  city  and  the  county  the  provision  that  if  ever  the  center 
ceased  to  be  used  for  its  original  purposes,  all  the  buildings 
and  equipment  would  revert  to  the  city  of  Alhambra.  The 
community  has  demanded  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  be 
kept.  More  than  forty  thousand  signatures  have  gone  into 
the  supervisors  (the  health  center  serves  an  entire  popula- 
tion of  more  than  200,000),  demanding  that  the  center  be 
kept  open.  Dr.  Harry  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Medical  Association,  says  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
weeks  until  it  will  be  closed,  as  the  doctors  in  the  community 
will  refuse  to  serve  on  its  staff.  The  same  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Phoebus  Berman  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Hospital,  medical  director  of  the  newly  developed  "San 
Fernando  Plan,"  which  the  doctors  have  substituted  for  the 
health-center  program.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Stewart,  in 
company  with  prominent  citizens  of  Alhambra,  says  that 
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Applicants  for  clinic  care  were  received  by  medical 
social  workers.  Any  who  could  pay  more  than  50 
cents  a  visit  were  asked  to  consult  a  private  physician 


the  center  will  remain  open,  though  the 
supervisors  must  hire  a  staff  of  physicians 
to  be  placed  on  the  county  payroll,  even  as 
Dr.  Stewart  himself  is. 

The  community's  pride  in  its  enterprise 
is  justified.  The  building  itself  is  beautiful: 
white  brick,  with  red-tiled  roof,  set  back 
in  the  midst  of  green  lawns  and  waving 
palms,  its  architecture  a  combination  of 
early  California  and  Monterey  types. 
The  equipment  includes  x-ray  for  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  hydrotherapy 
for  the  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis, 
appliances  for  orthopedics,  the  most 
modern  apparatus  for  dentistry,  every- 
thing needful  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  venereal  disease. 

On  the  day  of  my  first  visit,  despite  the 
rush  of  work  going  busily  forward,   the 
atmosphere  within  was  that  of  quiet  effi- 
ciency.   Dr.    Stewart    was    going    about 
among   the    patients,    greeting    many    of 
them  by  name,  making  friendly  inquiries 
of  those  who  were  waiting  for  treatment, 
while  the  white-clad  nurses  moved  about 
with    all    the    orderly    pre- 
cision  characteristic   of  the 
best    modern    hospital.    In 
the   emergency    hospital,    a 
young    girl    had   just    been 

brought  in  from  the  highschool  with  a  broken  leg  which  was 
being  placed  in  a  plaster  cast.  A  group  of  mothers  were 
watching  their  babies'  weights  and  measurements  at  a  well- 
baby  conference.  A  number  of  people  were  waiting  to  be 
interviewed  by  the  friendly  social-service  worker.  There  was 
an  entire  absence  of  the  condensed  depression  which  so  often 
marks  public  clinics,  and  a  combination  of  dignity,  gracious- 
ness  and  efficiency  which  I  have  not  seen  paralleled,  even 
in  the  offices  of  private  physicians. 

This  is  the  kind  of  health  service  which  Los  Angeles 
County  has  discarded  because  some  of  her  doctors  were 
hungry.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  cause.  It  came  into  the 
conversation  of  more  than  a  score  of  people  with  whom  I 
talked,  representing  widely  different  viewpoints.  It  was 
stressed  by  Dr.  Harry  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Medical  Association;  by  Dr.  Phoebus  Berman, 
medical  director  of  the  County  Hospital  and  of  the  new  San 
Fernando  Plan,  by  Arthur  J.  Will,  deputy  superintendent  of 
Public  Charities  in  charge  of  institutions;  by  Mary  Stanton, 
secretary  of  the  Health  Division  of  the  Los  Angeles  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  and  by  all  members  of  the  County  Health 
Department  with  whom  I  talked.  The  entire  story  of  the 
recent  developments  was  the  same  in  all  essential  details,  no 
matter  who  related  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  many  physicians  were  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  volunteer  staffs  of  the  health  centers.  But  as 
the  lean  years  continued,  their  private  practices  began  to 
fall  off,  at  first  slightly,  expectedly,  then  ominously.  This 
was  the  situation  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country,  but 
in  Los  Angeles  it  had  special  significance  because  the  health 
centers  were  there  to  deal  with  the  other  side  of  the  dilemma 
which  the  doctors  were  facing.  The  clinics  of  these  centers 
became  crowded  with  patients.  The  doctors  began  to  see 


There  were  those  who  had  once  held 
good  positions;  those  whose  savings  had 
been  swept  away  by  bank  failures  or 
were  frozen  in  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations. By  1932,  when  the  doctors  began  to  complain, 
many  patients  who  had  been  living  on  savings  that  had  not 
been  lost,  were  reduced  to  complete  dependency.  They  were 
swelling  the  numbers  of  the  curative  clinics.  Most  of  them 
felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  there.  They  had  built  and 
supported  these  health  centers  in  their  days  of  plenty. 

A>  one  woman  said,  "I  was  always  proud  of  our  health 
center;  I  used  to  take  visitors  to  see  it,  never  dreaming 
that  I  would  one  day  have  to  go  there.  But  when  my  baby 
was  sick  and  I  couldn't  afford  a  doctor,  I  suddenly  realized 
that  there  was  one  investment  which  we  had  made  that  was 
not  lost.  Now,"  she  added  bitterly,  "that  has  gone  along 
with  our  other  bad  investments." 

The  doctors  felt  poor,  undoubtedly  often  with  reason. 
But  their  actual  trouble  was  handled  without  reason.  They 
blamed  the  health  centers  for  the  loss  of  their  patients. 
Pomeroy  built  the  health  centers,  so  he  was  to  blame.  Pom- 
eroy  was  being  paid.  The  nurses  were  being  paid.  His  staff 
was  being  paid.  Everybody  was  being  paid  but  the  doctors. 
The  social  workers  were  not  on  the  job !  They  were  admit- 
ting everybody  to  the  clinics!  A  physician  in  a  distant 
California  city  who  had  never  been  inside  of  one  of  the 
health  centers  talked  to  me  heatedly  about  Dr.  Pomeroy  and 
the  whole  public-health  movement  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
because  of  the  "outrageous  laxity  of  the  social-service  de- 
partment, which  admitted  even  millionaires  to  the  free 
clinics." 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  the  medical  social- 
service  work  of  the  health  centers  was  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  increased  attendance  during  hard  times  or  that  its 
professional  standards  were  lowered  by  the  great  increase 
in  service  that  depression  brought.  All  work  was  under  the 


some  of  their  former  private  patients  among  them.  Many  of     direction  of  a  highly  trained  chief  medical  social  worker, 
them  had  automobiles;  some  of  them  were  still  well  dressed.      Each  center  had  a  medical  social  worker  and  a  secretary. 
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A  study  conducted  by  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Branch 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  indicates 
that  the  training  required  by  this  department  is  higher  than 
that  for  most  public  agencies. 

Zdenka  Buben,  chief  medical  social  worker,  analyzes  the 
work  of  her  department  as  follows: 

No  patient  was  ever  admitted  who  was  able  to  pay  more  than 
fifty  cents  per  visit  to  the  health  center.  All  applicants  were  ad- 
mitted through  social  service,  and  interviewed  by  a  medical  social 
worker.  Each  case  was  treated  on  its  own  merits,  the  basis  for  de- 
cision being  the  medical  need  of  patients  and  family,  and  the 
financial  and  social  situation.  A  budget  guide  was  given  the  medi- 
cal social  workers,  covering  minimum  needs  for  shelter,  food, 
clothing,  service  charges  (water,  heat,  light)  transportation  of  the 
wage  earner,  and  incidentals.  The  worker  was  expected  to  compute 
the  amount  of  money  a  patient  and  his  given  family 
needed  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  compare 
this  amount  with  total  income  and  obligations.  If 
the  patient  or  family  had  a  margin  above  the 
amount  collected  by  our  clinic,  it  was  assumed  that 
they  could  meet  their  medical  or  dental  bill.  The 
medical  social  worker's  job  was  to  adjust  the  pay- 
ments for  medical  care  according  to  the  family's 
ability  to  pay.  Fees  collected  (from  ten  to  fifty 
cents  per  visit)  were  turned  over  to  the  volunteer 
doctors. 

Eligible  patients  were  given  an  admission  card 
on  which  there  was  an  expiration  date.  The  patient 
presented  this  card  each  time  he  came  to  the  clinic. 
When  the  card  expired,  he  was  returned  to  medical 
social  service  for  a  social  recheck.  With  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  patient,  wages  were  verified  with  the 
employer.  If  the  patient  had  had  the  services  of  a 
physician  in  the  county  during  the  past  year,  a 
letter  was  sent  to  that  doctor,  explaining  that  the 
patient  had  applied  for  treatment  at  the  health 
center,  giving  a  brief  statement  of  his  complaints 
and  social  situation,  and  asking  the  doctor  if  he  wished 


A  young  hopeful  initialed  into  the  mysteries  of 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.  Perhaps  she  didn't  mind 
when  the  health  centers  stopped  curative  service 


A  basal  metabolism  test  at  Belvedere  Health 
Center.  The  clinics  have  equipment  not  usually 
available  in  the  offices  of  private  physicians 

la  release  the  patient  for  clinic  care.  Ineligible  cases  were 
referred  elsewhere  according  to  their  needs.  It  was 
a  policy  in  the  medical  social  service  division  that  a 
patient  never  leave  the  health  center  without  know- 
ing "what  next." 

In  December  1932  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Social  Service  of  the  Los  Angeles  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  issued  a  report  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Condition  of  250  Clinic  Patients.  The 
report  says: 

All  of  the  clinics  represented,  reported  various 
rules  used  in  determining  the  eligibility  of  patients, 
but  only  one,  a  public-health  department  (Eastsidc 
Center,  Los  Angeles  County  Health  Department), 
made  use  of  a  budget  for  the  study  of  the  financial 
condition  of  each  patient  and  his  family,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  ability  of  the  patient  to 
pay  for  medical  care. 

The  other  clinics  studied  were  all  those  of 
private  agencies.  This  same  study  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  average  monthly  incomes  of  fam- 
ilies admitted  to  the  health  center  clinic  were 
lower  than  those  of  all  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  All 
Nations  Clinic.  The  average  monthly  income  of  the  health- 
center  group  was  $37.76,  that  of  All  Nations,  $28.74.  The 
other  ranged  between  $57.86  and  $62.78. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  plight 
of  the  doctors.  In  the  annual  report  of  1932-33,  there  is  a 
further  statement  of  a  policy  that  he  had  long  advocated: 
"We  would  recommend  most  heartily  that  the  private 
physicians  who  are  donating  their  time  in  the  clinics  be  paid 
some  remuneration  for  their  services."  At  such  a  proposal, 
however,  a  cry  went  up  from  the  Medical  Association, 
"State  medicine!"  It  was  considtred  evidence  that  the 
health  officer  was  aiming  only  to  build  up  a  machine  which 
would  cut  the  ground  from  beneath  private  practice. 

The  stand  of  the  organized  medical  profession  was  cloaked 
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The  medical  society  op- 
poses well-baby  confer- 
ences if  advice  is  given 

in  an  appeal  to  cut 
taxes  and  relieve  the 
taxpayer  of  what  was 
declared  to  be  an  un- 
warrantable burden.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the 
budget  for  the  year  be- 
ginning 1932  had  been 
cut  nearly  40  percent 
from  that  obtaining  two 
years  earlier,  though 
treatment-clinic  services 
had  doubled,  and  care 
in  the  venereal-disease 
clinic  tripled.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  small 
taxpayer  in  the  county 
with  a  $3000  home  now 
pays  about  fifty-eight 
cents  a  year  on  his  tax 

bill  for  health-department  service.  As  is  later  detailed,  the 
change  has  not  brought  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  1932,  the  opposition  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical 
Association  was  bulwarked  by  the  added  force  of  the  Public 
Health  League.  Composed  at  first  of  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  organization  soon  included  dentists  and 
nurses,  and  then  interested  members  of  the  lay  public,  the 
abused  taxpayers.  Its  guiding  spirit  is  Dr.  Harry  Wilson, 
secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association, 
who  frankly  labels  the  County  Health  Department  a 
"colossal  piece  of  state  medicine."  The  organization  has 
become  state-wide.  It  publishes  a  magazine  called  the 
Guardian  which  blazons  on  its  cover  the  several  purposes 
of  the  organization.  Among  them: 

To  protect  public  health  by  preservation  of  modern  scientific 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  nursing,  and  to  strive  by  legitimate 
publicity  to  oppose  all  objectionable  forms  of  socialized  medicine. 

To  protect  the  private  physician,  dentist,  nurse  and  hospital 
from  unfair  competition  by  those  that  are  tax-supported  or  charity- 
supported. 

In  many  quarters  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  this  upris- 
ing of  the  medical  profession  was  a  result  not  only  of  the  de- 
pression, but  of  the  reaction  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  with  its  advocacy  of  health 
insurance  and  group  clinics.  A  private  group  clinic  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  Ross-Loos  Clinic,  comes  in  for  scarcely  less 
vituperative  abuse  than  the  County  Health  Department. 

IN  July  1932  the  doctors  were  successful  in  having  the  work 
of  the  curative  clinics  taken  from  the  Health  Depart- 
ment and  placed  under  the  outpatient  department  of  the 
County  Hospital,  a  part  of  the  department  of  Public  Char- 
ities. Dr.  Pomeroy's  clinic  directors,  men  with  long  and  wide 
experience,  were  replaced  by  internes  from  the  County 
Hospital.  The  public-health  social  workers  were  also  re- 
placed by  those  from  the  County  Hospital.  As  Arthur  J. 
Will,  deputy  superintendent  of  charities,  said,  "Pomeroy's 
social  workers  were  trained  under  public-health  standards; 
we  had  to  replace  them  with  workers  whose  experience  had 
been  gained  under  the  Pauper  Act;  and  you  know,  yourself, 
that  there  is  a  big  difference." 
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Then,  in  the  summer  of  1932,  when  savings  had  been 
exhausted,  when  the  relief  budgets  of  the  County  Welfare 
Department  had  been  cut  almost  to  the  vanishing-point, 
and  there  was  every  reasonable  expectation  that  the  number 
of  people  in  need  of  free  medical  care  would  be  greatly 
increased — the  order  went  out  to  cut  down  the  admissions 
to  the  clinic.  The  numbers  were  reduced.  Some  of  those  who 
were  eliminated  came  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pauper 
Act  which  makes  eligible  for  poor  relief  only  those  who  have 
been  residents  of  the  state  for  three  years  and  of  the  county 
for  one.  No  one  knows  what  became  of  them. 

This  step  brought  no  relief  for  the  doctors.  No  patients 
came  back  to  them. 

Then  a  year  later,  a  group  of  doctors  from  the  San  Fer- 
nando District  where  the  first  health  center  had  been  estab- 
lished so  proudly  seven  years  before,  went  to  the  county 
supervisors  with  a  threat  and  a  "plan."  The  doctors  had 
struck.  They  would  not,  could  not,  continue  to  work  for 
nothing.  They  would  rather  play  ball  or  golf.  Their  "plan" 
was  to  close  up  the  clinic  with  all  of  its  equipment,  modern 
to  the  last  degree,  and  treat  the  patients  in  their  offices  at 
a  cost  of  fifty  cents  a  visit  with  an  additional  charge  for 
bandages,  x-ray,  laboratory  work,  and  so  on,  these  last  to 
be  provided  at  cost.  Only  those  doctors  were  to  participate 
who  previously  had  been  giving  their  services  to  the  clinics. 

Some  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
poor  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  The  supervisors  agreed  to 
the  plan.  It  was  adopted  August  1,  1933,  for  a  ninety-day 
trial.  At  the  end  of  the  ninety-day  period,  the  supervisors 
ordered  it  to  be  put  into  effect  in  all  the  other  health  centers 
of  the  county.  Alhambra  alone  stood  out  against  the  decree. 
"Every  other  curative  clinic  and  emergency  hospital  under 
the  County  Department  of  Health  was  closed.  Equipment 
worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  was  left  to  rust  and 
dust  in  the  closed-up  rooms  of  the  health  centers. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association  takes  full 
credit  for  this  step.  Writing  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Association, 
February  15,  1934,  Dr.  Harry  Wilson,  its  secretary,  declares: 

The  San  Fernando  Plan  which  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  County  Medical  Association,  was  the  first  definite 
step  to  break  up  the  pernicious  system  of  treating  all  indigents  at 
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health  centers.  In  a  short  period  of  operation, 
it  has  proved  of  decided  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral practitioner.  It  has  given  no  benefit 
whatsoever  to  the  officers  of  the  Association 
who  gave  unstintingly  of  their  time  in  their  efforts  to  have  this 
program  put  into  effect. 

A  state  law  also  had  to  be  shoved  out  of  the  way.  Its  pro- 
visions are  definite:  no  member  of  a  county  hospital  staff  can 
be  paid  for  his  services.  The  law  was  designed  to  protect  tht 
public,  to  prevent  politicians  from  using  the  county  hospital 
as  a  means  of  paying  off  their  debts  to  politically  minded 
doctors.  All  of  these  doctors  who  came  under  the  San  Fer- 
nando Plan  were  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  County  Hospital. 
Admission  to  that  staff  had  been  a  high  professional  honor 
for  which  some  of  these  doctors  had  few  qualifications. 

But  how  to  get  around  the  law  to  pay  them?  The  problem 
was  solved  by  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  by  the  board  of 
supervisors,  which  provided  that  the  doctors  in  these  former 
health-center  districts  should  be  paid,  not  for  medical  serv- 
ice—that was  illegal — but  for  the  use  of  their  offices  and 
equipment.  The  provision  that  they  should  be  paid  SI. 50 
for  home  visits  and  four  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  their  cars 
has  also  been  construed  to  mean  "use  of  office  and  equip- 
ment." People  once  cared  for  in  emergency  hospitals  of  the 
health  centers  are  now  taken  into  the  County  Hospital  in 
Los  Angeles  City,  or  placed  in  the  private  hospitals  through- 
out the  county,  the  cost  being  borne  by  the  County  Hospital. 

Under  the  San  Fernando  Plan  a  social-service  worker  who 
is  neither  physician  nor  nurse  really  plays  the  role  of  diag- 
nostician. A  person  who  wishes  medical  care  must  first  go 
to  her,  relate  his  symptoms  and  his  economic  condition,  and 
then  either  be  rejected  or  assigned  to  a  specialist  or  a  general 
practitioner,  as  the  worker  deems  best.  Each  applicant  may 
then  make  five  visits  to  the  doctor,  then  returns  to  be 
"socialed" — a  lovely  word.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  this 


At  Santa  Monica  as  elsewhere  the  health  centers  of 
the  County  Health  Department  brought  to  the  poor  the 
costly  facilities  needed  for  scientific  diagnosis  and  care 


provision:  a  check  on  the  patient  and  a 
check  on  the  doctor. 

According  to  the  doctors  and  some  of 
the  public  officials,  the  plan  is  working 
well.  "It  has  saved  money  for  the  tax- 
payers." Actually  the  San  Fernando  Plan 
has  proved  more  costly  to  the  taxpayers. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  County  Bureau  of 
Efficiency  reported  a  study  of  comparative 
costs  made  at  the  request  of  the  city  coun- 
cil of  San  Fernando.  Under  the  health 
department  the  average  cost  had  been 
$1.06  per  patient  visit;  under  the  new 
plan,  for  the  same  period  in  the  following 
year,  it  was  $1.03  per  patient-visit  plus 
costs  for  home  visits  and  contract  care  in 
local  private  hospitals  formerly  carried  in 
large  part  by  health-department  doctors 
and  nurses  and  the  health-center  emer- 
gency hospitals  without  additional  cost 
to  the  county. 

Mr.    Will   explained   that   savings   are 
being  made  by  eliminating  chronic  cases. 
"If  some   old   fellow  comes   along  with 
diabetes,  which  he  had  long  before  the 
depression,  we  just  tell  him  that  he  can  get 
along  with  his  diabetes  as  well  now  as  he 
did  then.  It  is  the  same  with  teeth,"  he 
added.     "Just    because    a 
man  is  out  of  a  job  is  no 
reason  for  his  getting  his 
teeth     fixed     up     free     of 
charge.    I've  got  teeth  of 

my  own  that  need  fixing,  but  I  manage  to  get  along  with 
them."  Dr.  Berman  spoke  of  the  reduced  cost  that  came  from 
eliminating  nurses  in  the  health  centers;  the  doctors  natu- 
rally provide  their  own  nurses.  But  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation it  developed  that  none  of  the  nurses  who  had  been 
serving  in  the  clinics  during  the  preceding  year  had  been 
dropped.  In  order  to  prevent  opposition  to  the  San  Fernando 
Plan,  all  of  them  were  brought  into  the  County  Hospital. 

DOCTORS  and  some  officials  say  that  patients  greatly 
prefer  this  plan;  that  they  no  longer  have  to  endure  the 
ignominy  of  going  to  a  public  clinic;  that  they  walk  into  a 
doctor's  office  like  any  pay-patient;  that  the  long  waits  which 
characterize  clinics  are  now  avoided.  The  patients,  appar- 
ently, do  not  agree  with  the  doctors  and  officials.  Out  in  the 
San  Fernando  District,  they  succeeded  in  securing  a  grand 
jury  investigation  of  their  complaints,  which  were  numerous 
and  varied.  They  do  not  escape  the  ignominy  of  relying  upon 
public  charity;  they  have  to  go  to  the  social-service  worker 
still  stationed  in  the  health  center  building;  they  do  not  walk 
into  the  doctor's  office  like  any  pay-patient  but  are  shunted 
off  into  a  back  room.  (One  of  the  doctors  with  whom  I  talked 
confirmed  this  complaint.  "I  couldn't  have  a  lot  of  Mexi- 
cans, you  know,  sitting  out  there  with  my  private  patients.") 
They  have  to  wait,  they  say,  even  longer  than  they  did  in  the 
clinics,  because  the  doctors  see  pay-patients  first. 

Another  complaint  was  of  the  service.  In  speaking  of  this 
complaint,  Dr.  Berman  said  that  they  were  able  to  convince 
the  grand  jury  that  it  was  unreasonable.  "These  people  who 
had  gone  to  the  health  centers  were  accustomed  to  a  lot  of 
things  that  were  unnecessary,"  he  said.  "One  woman  com- 
plained that  a  smear  hadn't  been  taken  when  her  boy's  eye 
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was  infected.  The  health  doctors  were  always  taking  smears,  same  community,  a  leader  in  women's  clubs  in  Alhambra, 
you  know.  Well,  this  doctor  knew  that  the  eye  was  syphilitic,  said  with  feeling:  "All  that  one  has  to  do  is  to  listen  a  few 
so  he  didn't  need  a  smear."  Undoubtedly  some  patients  do  minutes  to  the  type  of  men  who  are  opposing  Dr.  Pomeroy: 
prefer  the  present  plan,  but  the  grand  jury  investigation 
revealed  that  others  do  not. 

What  does  the  general  public  think  of  the  situation? 
Mostly  nothing  at  all.  The  average  citizen  is  not  aware  of  it. 
Not  even  the  social  workers  outside  the  groups  who  are 
directly  involved  had  any  conception  of  what  was  taking 
place.  An  upheaval  affecting  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
has  been  engineered  by  a  handful  of  professional  men  and 
executed  by  a  board  of  supervisors,  without  consultation  of 
the  general  public,  though  it  sets  aside  an  investment  that 
that  public  has  made  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars. 

I  tried  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  from  some  of  those 
who  are  above  the  battle,  but  with  little  success.  Mary 
Stanton,  secretary  of  the  health  division  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  was  the  only  social  worker  among  the  large 
number  with  whom  I  talked  who  really  knew  what  had 
taken  place.  She  feared  that  the  plan  would  result  disas- 
trously for  the  community.  "When  the  depression  is  over, 
the  doctors  won't  look  at  these  patients  for  fifty  cents  a  visit. 
Then  what?  Our  health-center  service  has  been  destroyed. 
We  shall  have  to  build  all  over  again." 

Dr.  Emory  R.  Bogardus,  head  of  the  sociology  department 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  said,  "Although 
there  may  be  some  saving  to  the  county  now,  I  believe  that 
in  the  long  run  the  San  Fernando  Plan  will  prove  more  ex- 
pensive. Cases  of  illness  that  are  now  neglected  will  have  to 
be  cared  for  ultimately  by  the  county.  I  am  glad  to  comment 
favorably  upon  the  excellent  health  program  that  has  been 
put  into  operation  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Pomeroy  and  to  say  that  it 
would  be  a  calamity  to  have  this  progressive  plan  cut  off." 

Dr.  George  B.  Mangold  of  the  same  school,  chairman  of 
the  Social  Legislation  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  said:  "I  object  to  the  whole  San  Fernando  Plan  on 
principle.  I  object  to  spending  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the 
interest  of  a  group  of  doctors  rather  than  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  public." 

In  Alhambra,  the  local  conflict  had  acquainted  the  public 
with  the  situation  and  had  roused  strong  feeling.  Mrs.  Rose 
Wallace,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Institution 
for  Women,  the  new  women's  prison,  said:  "I  believe  that 
the  doctors  should  be  paid  for  their  work;  but  I  believe  also 
that  our  health  center  must  be 
preserved  for  all   of  its  original 
purposes." 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Hannah,  also  of  the 


their  selfish  interests  are  apparent  in  every  word  that  they 
speak.  Our  health  center  is  going  to  remain  open." 

Grand  Jury  opinion,  which  is  conservative  if  not  re- 
actionary when  social  work  is  concerned,  evidently  favors 
the  new  plan.  The  chairman  of  the  Health  and  Sanitation 
Committee  of  that  body  expresses  herself  as  follows: 

These  past  few  years,  previous  to  1929,  were  not  normal  years. 
Every  department  of  government  spread  itself  to  encompass  a  sup- 
posed ideal,  but  with  the  coming  of  diminished  income  and  a  period 
of  time  as  subnormal  as  the  previous  was  abnormal,  the  ideal  of 
the  former  time  only  became  a  top-heavy,  awkward  machine,  a 
drag  on  the  whole  community  whose  private  burdens  are  of  a 
crushing  weight  at  this  moment. 

She  says  further: 

Our  county  institutions  of  all  kinds  are  of  so  fine  a  quality  that 
our  hard-pressed  taxpayer  feels  as  if  a  premium  were  being  offered 
by  himself  to  those  whose  education  did  not  seem  to  include  that 
fine  fact  that  the  ability  to  care  for  one's  self  is  one  of  the  great 
privileges  of  life. 

And  then  finally: 

We  do  feel  that  the  public-health  work  should  be  a  public  work 
alone,  that  a  number  of  its  activities  should  be  dispensed  with,  and 
its  entire  time  given  to  that  type  of  work  will  protect  the  citizens  of 
this  county  from  dangerous  exposure  from  any  source  that  might 
prove  contaminating  to  health. 

k    A  ANY  of  us  talk  of  public  health  as  vaguely  as  does  this 


member  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Grand  Jury,  as  if 
it  were  something  unrelated  to  individual  human  lives.  The 
"dangerous  source  of  contamination,"  ultimately  the  only 
source,  is  a  human  being  who  is  ill,  in  whose  body  there 
develop  the  germs  of  disease.  Dr.  Pomeroy  maintains  that  no 
definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  curative  and  preventive 
medicine.  A  situation  was  discovered  a  few  weeks  ago  in  one 
of  the  health-center  districts  which  makes  this  point  clear. 
Twenty-three  cases  of  smallpox  had  suddenly  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  health  officer.  If  these  people  had  come  to 
the  health-center  clinic  when  they  felt  the  first  symptoms  of 
illness,  instead  of  being  sent  as  they  were  to  private  physi- 
cians' offices,  where  some  of  the  cases  were  diagnosed  as 
acidosis  and  high  blood-pressure,  there  would  have  been  no 
faulty  diagnosis;  for  public-health 

nurses  and  doctors  are  trained  in 
Alhambra  Health  Center,  the  only  one  of  twelve  fully  f  ,. 

equipped   health   center^   in   Los   Angeles  County  the   symptoms   of  contagious   di- 

which  still  it  carrying  on  curative  clinics  for  the  poor  seases  as  (Continued  on  page  2 
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NURSES   SHOW   THE   WAY 


BY  C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW 


THE  saying  that  "America  has  made  two  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  public  health — the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  public-health  nurse,"  is  commonly  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  William  H.  Welch.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Dr.  Welch  really  originated  the  phrase  or  not;  but  he  might 
well  have  done  so.  There  is  a  peculiar  aptness  in  the  colloca- 
tion. The  canal  unites  two  oceans.  The  public-health  nurse 
unites  two  great  areas  of  human  activity,  the  advancing 
sciences  of  medicine  and  public  health  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  daily  life  of  the  individual  family  on  the  other.  She  is  the 
link  between  the  laboratory  and  the  fireside.  She  is  the  in- 
terpreter of  hygiene  and  sanitation  to  the  mother  and  the 
father  and  the  child.  As  Mary  Ross  of  Survey  Graphic  has 
said  with  her  usual  felicity,  the  public-health  nurse  is  "the 
enacting  clause"  of  the  modern  public-health  movement. 

When  any  profession  undertakes  a  new  form  of  public 
service  it  inevitably  transforms  itself  in  the  process.  The 
repercussions  of  public-health  nursing  upon  the  whole  of 
nursing  itself  have  therefore  been  profound.  "Nursing,"  as 
has  been  said,  is  "an  old  name  for  a  new  profession."  The 
demand  for  nurses  able  to  carry  the  gospel  of  health  into  the 
home  and  to  make  it 
effective    there,    the 
demand    for    nurses 
who    are    hygienists, 
psychologists,  sociol- 
ogists as  well  as  tech- 
nically   skilled    bed- 
side attendants,   has 
reached     back     into 
the  school  of  nursing 
and    powerfully    re- 


enforced  the  long-standing  need  for  a  radical  reform  in  that 
institution.  The  evolution  of  a  coordinated  program  of 
community  service  has  led  to  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of 
professional  organization  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
It  is  the  significance  of  this  new  type  of  organization  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned. 

Organization  has  always  been  characteristic  of  one  field  of 
nursing  service — that  which  is  carried  on  within  the  walls 
of  the  hospital.  Even  the  physician  enters  into  new  forms  of 
professional  relationship  when  he  joins  a  hospital  staff.  The 
interne  and  the  resident  form  part  of  an  administrative 
machine  as  truly  as  does  the  nurse.  With  the  visiting  medical 
staff,  however,  the  contact  is  a  superficial  one,  as  a  rule  not 
touching  fundamental  social  and  economic  relationships. 
The  nursing  staff,  from  pupil  to  superintendent,  is  com- 
pletely organized  for  professional  service. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  120,000  functioning 
graduate  nurses  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  one  tenth  are 
in  public-health  nursing  associations,  three  tenths  in  institu- 
tions and  six  tenths  in  private  duty.  Nearly  half  the  pro- 
fession is  rendering  service  on  an  organized  community 

basis  (in  home  or  in 
hospital)  while 
slightly  more  than 
half  is  operating  in 
the  old  way  as  in- 
dividual professional 
attendants  serving 
individual  clients.  It 
should  be  of  interest 
compare  the  re- 


in our  haphazard  unplanned  provision  of  medical  care,  doc- 
tors and  nurses  typically  receive  a  meager  and  uncertain  living 
and  often  find  their  way  barred  to  the  service  of  those  whose 
need  is  the  greatest.  Through  organization,  Professor  Winslow 
believes,  nurses  are  finding  better  lives  for  themselves  and,  even 
more  important,  more  able  and  adequate  service  to  all  in  the 
community — rich  and  poor  and  betwixt — who  need  their  care 
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systems  with  regard  to  the  satisfactions  derived  by  the 
nurses  themselves  and  with  regard  to  the  service  actually 
received  by  the  patient.  Such  a  comparison  might  yield 
results  of  significance  to  other  related  professions,  hesitating 
between  individualistic  and  collective  modes  of  operation. 
Of  particular  interest  should  be  a  study  of  that  tenth  of  the 
nursing  profession  who  are  functioning  in  public-health 
nursing  groups  since  here  the  organization  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  profession  itself.  In  the  hospital  the  nursing 
staff  forms  a  part  of  a  larger  unit;  but  the  public-health- 
nursing  association  represents  the  organization  of  a  pro- 
fessional group  designed  by  its  own  leaders  for  a  specific 
type  of  community  service. 

FIRST  we  may  note  that  the  economic  status  of  the  nurse 
in  an  organized  group  is  very  different  from  that  of  her 
colleague  in  private  practice.  The  situation  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  profession  is,  of  course,  extremely  serious  on 
account  of  the  scandalous  overproduction  of  nurses,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  years  and  continues  almost  unabated 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  check  it.  Yet  it  is  the  private-duty 
nurse  who  suffers  the  most  serious  hardship. 

The  studies  begun  by  the  committee  on  the  Grading  of 
Nursing  Schools  eight  years  ago  showed  that  the  average 
private-duty  nurse  at  that  time  began  work  with  annual 
earnings  of  $1300  and  that  her  income  remained  between 
that  figure  and  $1500  for  the  rest  of  her  working  life.  On  the 
other  hand  the  public-health  nurse  started  at  $1450  and 
her  income  rose  to  $2300  after  25  to  30  years  of  service.  The 
institutional  nurse  began  at  $1700  and  after  15  years  rose  to 
S2500,  including  $500  a  year  estimated  as  the  value  of 
maintenance. 

Satisfaction  in  the  practice  of  a  profession  would  seem  to 
imply  at  least  three  necessary  conditions:  opportunity  to 
perform  one's  functions  with  normal  regularity  and  con- 
tinuity, opportunity  for  reasonable  rest,  recreation  and  self- 
development,  and  opportunity  for  progressive  advancement 
in  both  achievement  and  reward. 
Comparison  of  organized  and 
unorganized  nursing  in  these 
respects  is  illuminating. 

The  private-duty  nurse  does 
not  suffer  as  the  physician  does 
from  lack  of  employment  at  the 
beginning  of  her  career,  a  condi- 
tion which  causes  a  tremendous 
waste  of  the  time  of  the  young 
medical  graduate.  On  the  other 
hand  both  the  private  physician 
and  the  private-duty  nurse  do 
suffer  from  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment from  day  to  day  and 
from  hour  to  hour  during  the 
whole  course  of  professional  life. 
The  nurse  in  an  organized  staff  is 
freed  from  this  handicap.  The 
Grading  Committee  study  showed 
that  the  private-duty  nurse  during 
a  particular  week  in  March 
worked  5.1  days,  rested  0.5  day, 


From  pupil  to  superintendent 
the  nursing  staff  it  orsan- 
iied  For  professional  service 


waited  for  work  1.0  day  and  was  ill  for  0.4  day.  The  public- 
health  nurse  worked  5.7  days,  rested  1.2  day  and  was  ill 
only  0.1  day.  The  institutional  nurse  worked  5.9  days, 
rested  1.0  day  and  was  ill  for  0.1  day. 

Directly  correlated  with  the  irregularity  of  employment 
of  the  private-duty  nurse  is  unduly  severe  strain  during 
periods  of  employment.  The  nurses  replying  to  this  question- 
naire found  24-hour  duty,  which  prevailed  in  56  percent  of 
the  random  series  studied,  an  undue  tax  on  physical  strength 
and  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to  normal  human  relation- 
ships. It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  private-duty  nurses 
showed  threefold  to  fourfold  as  much  time  lost  through 
illness  as  their  colleagues  in  organized  services.  The  latter, 
by  contrast,  have  regular  employment,  regular  hours, 
specified  vacations  and  (at  least  in  the  case  of  the  public- 
health  nurses)  definite  programs  of  professional  education 
to  keep  them  up  to  the  times  and  fit  them  for  professional 
advancement. 

Finally,  as  noted  from  the  average  incomes  cited  in  an 
earlier  paragraph,  the  private-duty  nurse  has  on  the  average 
no  future  to  look  forward  to  which  offers  any  stimulus  to 
her  ambition.  Earning-power  scarcely  varies  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  her  career;  and  the  figures  as  to 
economic  reward  mirror  the  fact  that  the  actual  work 
performed  is  essentially  the  same  twenty  years  after  gradua- 
tion as  for  the  beginner  fresh  out  of  training-school.  There 
are,  of  course,  individual  exceptions,  but  they  are  too  rare 
to  influence  the  general  average  appreciably.  On  the  other 
hand  the  nurse  in  a  hospital  or  in  a  public-health  nursing 
association  may  look  forward  to  steady  promotion  and  per- 
haps to  advancement  to  the  rank  of  supervisor  and  ulti- 
mately of  superintendent  or  director  with  large  and  satisfying 
administrative  responsibilities. 

It  seems  no  wonder  that  but  55  percent  of  the  nurses  in 
the  private-duty  field  canvassed  by  the  grading  committee 
were  sufficiently  content  to  express  a  desire  and  intention  of 
remaining  in  the  field,  as  compared  with  86  percent  of  the 
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public-health  nurses  and   82   percent  of  the  institutional 
nurses  similarly  canvassed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  patient  which  is,  after  all,  the 
essential  one,  the  advantages  of  organized  nursing  service 
seem  equally  clear.  Organization  makes  nursing  service 
better  and  cheaper  and  more  widely  available  than  could 
possibly  be  the  case  under  any  individualistic  program. 

THAT  the  quality  of  organized  nursing  is  better  than  that 
of  unorganized  nursing  cannot,  of  course,  be  proved  with 
statistical  certainty.  Its  superiority  cannot  even  be  assumed 
in  any  universal  or  dogmatic  fashion.  Nursing  service 
varies  widely  in  different  hospitals  and  different  nursing 
associations.  It  varies  in  the  same  hospital  and  in  the  same 
nursing  association  with  variation  in  inherent  individual 
capacity  and  experience.  Similar  diversities  occur  in  private- 
duty  nursing.  But  I  believe  that  variations  are  much  wider 
and  the  general  level  much  lower  in  the  unorganized  field. 

It  seems  beyond  any  doubt  that  selection,  supervision  and 
esprit-de-corps  enormously  raise  the  lower  limit  of  nursing 
both  in  the  hospital  and  in  the  nursing  association.  Basic 
standards  are  rigorously  en- 
forced and  a  constant  process 
of  education  is  steadily  at 
work  to  stimulate  morale 
and  broaden  intelligence.  A 
single  illustrative  case  which 
came  to  the  attention  of  the 
writer  seems  to  the  point.  A 
registry  in  a  small  city  devel- 
oped an  hourly  home-nursing 
service  which  was  carried  by 
a  single  capable  nurse  with 
such  success  that  it  grew 
rapidly.  She  went  on  a  long 
vacation;  and  in  the  hands 
of  her  substitutes  the  service 
fell  to  pieces  so  completely 
that  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
local  visiting-nurse  associa- 
tion which  was  able  to  carry 
it,  under  adequate  super- 
vision, with  any  of  the  nurses 
on  its  staff. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  stimulus  of  associa- 
tion is  no  less  important  at 
the  upper  levels  of  native 
ability.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  of  organization  as  a 
process  which  reduces  the 
worst  and  the  best  to  a 
common  level  of  mediocrity. 
That  has  certainly  not  been 
the  case  in  public-health 
nursing.  As  Mrs.  Violet 
Hodgson  has  said,  the  nursing 
supervisor  "is  not  there  to 
exercise  authority  as  a  person 
in  command,  but  rather  so 
to  stimulate  interest  and 
add  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
with  whom  she  is  working 
that  they  develop  the  stand- 
ards~a~nd  the  program  them- 


selves. Supervision  therefore  implies  administration,  teaching 
consultation  and  leadership  in  group  interchange  and 
stimulation."  We  all  benefit  by  such  "supervision"  as  this. 
Even  the  supervisor  herself  gains  immeasurably  by  the 
stimulus  of  working  in  and  with  a  group  of  colleagues  ded- 
icated to  a  common  end. 

Secondly,  organized  nursing  is  more  economical  than 
unorganized  nursing.  As  to  this  point  there  can  clearly  be 
no  question.  For  the  patient  who  is  suffering  from  an  illness 
so  acute  that  continuous  nursing  care  is  needed  during 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  the  type  of  service  rendered 
by  the  private-duty  nurse  is  appropriate.  For  the  majority  of 
the  sick  such  a  plan  is  unnecessary  and  wasteful.  Group- 
nursing  in  a  hospital  and  hourly  pay-service  of  the  visiting- 
nurse  association  furnish  adequate  and  economical  answers 
to  the  problem  of  the  well-to-do  in  the  great  majority  of 
illnesses. 

Finally,  organized  nursing,  and  organized  nursing  alone, 
can  make  professional  skill  in  this  field  generally  available 
to  the  entire  population.  The  basic  ideal  which  we  have 
universally  accepted  with  regard  to  health  services  involves 

two  fundamental  principles: 
that  essential  medical  and 
nursing  care  should  be  pro- 
vided for  all  the  population, 
rich  or  poor,  in  accordance 
with  their  needs;  and  that 
such  services  should  be  paid 
for  by  all  in  proportion  to 
their  financial  ability.  We 
cannot  too  often  recall  the 
fact  that  in  1928  at  the  peak 
of  prosperity  50  percent  of 
the  families  of  two  or  more 
persons  in  the  United  States 
had  family  incomes  of  under 
$2000  and  40  percent  more 
had  incomes  of  $2000  to 
S5000.  The  tenth  of  our 
population  with  incomes  over 
$5000  can  with  due  provi- 
dence meet  the  total  cost  of 
illness.  The  two  fifths  with 
incomes  between  $2000  and 
$5000  can  pay  part  of  the 
cost,  while  the  poorest  half 
of  the  population  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  accumulate 
reserves  sufficient  to  carry 
any  appreciable  portion  of 
the  burden  of  illness. 

The  theory  of  traditional 
medicine  is  that  the  individ- 
ual physician  will  adjust  this 
complex  problem  with  his 
individual  patient  by  giving 
free  or  part-pay  service  to 
those  in  need  and  living 
meanwh:le  on  the  fees  of  the 
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well-to-do.  Such  an  automatic  adjustment  was  possible  in 
the  village  described  by  Ian  Maclaren  in  his  idyllic  picture 
of  A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School.  It  is  scarcely  feasible  in  a 
modern  industrial  community.  That  it  does  not  actually 
work  out  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  studies  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care.  They  showed  that  in 
spite  of  our  free  clinics  and  hospitals  the  population  groups 
with  family  incomes  below  $2000  receive  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  medical  service  which  they  need. 

IT  is  only  by  organization  that  such  a  problem  can  really  be 
solved.  The  visiting-nurse  association  does  provide  ade- 
quate service  for  rich  and  for  poor  with  reference  to  need 
and  not  to  financial  ability.  Those  who  are  able,  pay  the  full 
cost;  those  who  can,  pay  a  part  of  the  cost;  and  those  who 
can  pay  nothing,  receive  care  just  the  same.  The  difference 
is  met  in  the  end  by  the  well-to-do,  as  it  must  be  in  any 
society  where  inequalities  of  income  exist;  but  it  is  met  in  an 
orderly  and  equable  fashion  through  taxes  or  contributions 
to  a  community  chest  and  the  recipients  of  service  obtain  it 
as  a  human  right  and  not  as  an  act  of  individual  charity. 
Only  in  such  a  fashion  can  the  resources  of  medical  science 
be  made  really  available  to  all  the  people  in  such  form  that 
they  will  be  actually  accepted  and  utilized. 

It  should  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  Utopia  has 
been  attained  in  the  field  of  community  nursing.  There  are 
at  least  four  major  problems  which  may  well  tax  the  states- 
manship of  the  profession  in  the  future.  They  must  find  a 
solution  if  the  ultimate  ideal  of  adequate  service  for  all  on  a 
reasonable  economic  basis  is  to  be  fully  realized. 

ONE.  While  it  is  true  that  the  best  organized  public-health- 
nursing  associations  provide  full-pay  and  part-pay  as  well  as 
free  services,  the  full-pay  and  part-pay  services  are  as  a  rule 
inadequately  utilized.  The  conception  of  a  nursing  associa- 
tion as  an  eleemosynary  institution  rather  than  as  a  social 
service  still  persists.  In  most  communities  there  are  consid- 
erable numbers  of  persons  who  need  hourly  nursing  service 
and  can  pay  for  it  but  who  go  without  or  resort  to  private- 
duty  eight-hour  service  because  they  do  not  know  about  the 
hourly  pay  service  or  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  All 
that  is  needed  here  is  courage  and  conviction  and  persistent 
education  of  the  public,  to  develop  our  public-health- 
nursing  associations  into  agencies  which  are  truly  universal 
so  far  as  the  economic  status  of  their  clients  is  concerned. 

TWO.  The  second  defect  which  exists  in  our  present 
machinery  is  the  wide  gap  between  hourly  service  and 
eight-hour  duty.  If  the  nurse  who  goes  into-the  home  for  an 
hour  at  a  time  is  more  efficient  and  more  adequately  paid 
and  if  her  patients  are  better  served  as  a  result  of  organiza- 
tion, one  wonders  if  the  same  thing  might  not  be  true  of  the 
nurse  who  goes  in  for  eight  hours,  and  of  her  patients. 
Certainly  it  would  be  convenient  for  doctor  and  patient  if  a 
single  central  agency  could  provide  any  type  of  nursing  care 
which  might  be  needed  in  the  home.  Surely  the  nurse  who 
does  eight-hour  duty  would  benefit  by  the  stimulus  of 
association  and  supervision  and  would  profit  by  the  advan- 
tages of  stable  organization.  Perhaps  some  pioneer  in 
nursing  will  work  out  a  coordination  of  public-health  as- 
sociation and  registry  or  a  wholly  new  type  of  community 
service  which  will  approximate  such  an  ideal. 

THREE.  Growing  still  bolder,  we  may  raise  the  question 
whether  even  the  separation  between  home  nursing  and 
hospital  nursing  need  be  as  sharp  as  it  is  today.  Clearly  a 


nurse  at  a  given  moment  must  be  operating  either  in  an 
institution  or  in  a  household.  Yet  we  may  perhaps  visualize 
a  situation  in  which  the  staffs  of  hospital  and  community 
nursing  groups  might  be  more  or  less  interchangeable. 
Physicians  benefit  greatly  by  continued  hospital  contacts. 
Perhaps  nurses  might  do  the  same.  Certainly  the  possibility 
that  a  cherished  nurse  might  continue  in  the  home  the  serv- 
ice she  had  begun  in  the  hospital  would  be  a  great  comfort 
to  many  a  patient.  Under  an  organized  cooperative  plan 
worked  out  through  a  Joint  Council  on  Nursing  such  an 
arrangement  might  be  more  common  than  at  present. 

FOUR.  Finally,  there  remains  the  problem  of  working  out 
an  adequate  plan  for  payment  by  the  great  middle  economic 
group  of  the  population.  The  crux  of  the  whole  question  is 
the  unequal  incidence  of  illness,  as  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care  so  clearly  showed.  One  family  out  of 
a  hundred  in  a  given  year  must  pay  out  a  quarter  or  more  of 
its  total  annual  income  for  medical  care.  The  obvious  and 
only  way  to  meet  this  situation  is  by  some  application  of  the 
insurance  principle,  that  is,  by  the  accumulation  through 
fixed  annual  contributions,  from  a  group,  of  a  reserve  to 
pay  for  the  emergencies  of  illness  when  they  ultimately 
arise.  The  very  poor  cannot  even  contribute  to  a  sickness- 
insurance  fund  and  the  very  rich  do  not  need  to  do  so.  In 
between  is  a  major  section  of  the  population  which  could 
bear  the  cost  of  medical  care  and  hospital  care  and  nursing 
on  an  average  annual  basis  but  cannot  meet  the  expense  of 
an  illness  when  it  comes  without  such  previous  provision. 
The  American  Hospital  Association  is  supporting  an  ad- 
mirable plan  for  insurance  to  cover  hospital  costs  including 
ordinary  institutional  nursing  costs.  This  program  should  be 
widely  supported  and  its  basic  principles  might  well  be 
embodied  in  annual  payment  plans  for  the  support  of  the 
visiting-nurse  association  which  renders  care  in  the  home. 

THERE  is  much  yet  to  be  done  before  the  best  of  nursing 
care  is  available  to  all  persons,  for  all  conditions,  in  home 
and  in  hospital  and  on  terms  which  make  it  actually  accept- 
able to  the  recipient.  Yet  the  degree  to  which  this  ideal  has 
been  approached  by  the  nursing  profession  as  organized  in 
hospitals  and  public-health-nursing  associations  is  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal.  The  nurses  have  shown  us  the  way. 
They  have  taught  us  that  in  union  there  is  strength — that 
organization  for  community  service  promotes  efficiency 
and  morale  in  the  server  and  economy  and  self  respect  for 
the  served. 

In  closing,  one  is  tempted  to  ponder  on  the  reasons  for 
this  remarkable  progress.  The  evolution  of  public-health 
nursing  in  the  past  quarter  century  is  a  social  phenomenon 
of  the  first  importance;  and  the  most  extraordinary  aspect 
of  the  situation  is  the  complete  lack  of  opposition  to  the  new 
developments  on  the  part  of  those  nurses  who  have  not  per- 
sonally shared  in  their  advantages.  In  general,  social  changes 
which  enable  the  more  far-sighted  members  of  any  group  to 
render  better  service  and  secure  greater  rewards  have  been 
bitterly  fought  by  their  traditionally  minded  colleagues. 
Why  has  this  not  happened  in  nursing?  I  do  not  know — -but 
I  suspect  the  answer  may  lie  deep  down  in  the  linkages  of  the 
sex  chromosomes.  I  think  that  women  as  a  class  are  far  freer 
than  men  from  the  ugly  defense  reactions  of  narrow  group 
loyalty,  far  more  ready  to  realize  the  larger  loyalties  that 
arise  from  a  deeper  and  wider  vision  of  human  relationships. 
If  this  is  the  explanation,  the  nurses  may  be  showing  us  the 
way  to  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  of  a  perplexed 
and  divided  world. 


SICKNESS  AND  THE  NEW  POOR 

Income  and  Health  for  7500  Families,  1929-1933 
BY  EDGAR  SYDENSTRICKER 


A  HEALTHY  scepticism  as  to  the  infallibility  of  death- 
rates  as  barometers  of  health  and  a  very  proper 
desire  to  find  out  just  what  is  happening  to  the  health 
of  a  people  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  depression,  has  led 
the  US  Public  Health  Service,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  to  study  the  1929-1932  incomes 
of  15,000  wage-earning  families  in  ten  cities  and  their  sick- 
ness rate  in  1933.  This  article  summarizes  briefly  some  of  the 
outstanding  findings  so  far  available,  showing  in  broad 
statistical  outline  what  has  happened  to  30,000  persons  in 
7500  families  in  Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Greenville,  S.  C.,  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Syracuse. 
House-to-house  canvasses  were  made,  not  in  slums  but  in 


the  fact  that  people  in  the  lower-income  classes  in  1932  were 
sick  more  frequently  than  those  with  higher  incomes.  For 
the  eight  cities  taken  together,  the  rate  for  illnesses  beginning 
within  the  three  months'  period  was  nearly  40  percent  higher 
in  families  with  less  than  $150  per  capita  per  year  than  in 
families  with  $425  or  more. 

A  correlation  between  sickness  and  low  income  is  not 
confined  to  periods  of  depression,  however.  It  is  obviously 
desirable,  therefore,  to  ascertain  whether  the  higher  sickness 
rate  among  the  poorer  classes  was  in  any  way  associated 
with  changes  in  standards  of  living  due  to  the  depression. 
The  very  significant  and  interesting  finding  appeared  in 
each  city  that  the  highest  sickness  rate  was  found  among  the 


some'  of  the  poorer  districts,  where  wage  earners'  families    families  who  had  suffered  the  most  severe  decline  in  income.  The 


live.  No  attempt  was  made  to  select  sections  that  would  be 
representative  of  any  city  as  a  whole.  In  the  surveyed  blocks 
every  white  family  was  included,  whether  or  not  they  were 
suffering  from  unemployment,  were  recently  poor  or  never 
self-supporting.  The  families  whose  breadwinners  still  had 
their  jobs  served  as  a  yardstick  for  interpreting  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  had  suffered  economic  reverses.  For  all 
these  families  a  record  was  obtained  of  occupation,  wage 
earners,  regularity  of  employment,  and  income  in  each  year 
from  1929  through  1932;  deaths  and  births  during  those 
years  and  illness  during  three  months  in  the  late  spring  of 
1933.  A  three  months'  period  was  used  for  sickness  because 
accurate  records  cannot  be  obtained  for  a  longer  period. 
The  significance  of  the  findings  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  in  each  sample  in  each  city  the  general  results  are 
essentially  similar. 

In  1929  the  average  annual  income  of  this  group  of  urban 
wage-earning  families  was  approximately  $1700;  only  a 
third  had  incomes  of  less  than  $1200.  In  1932  these  same 
families  had  an  average  income  of  only  $900;  three  fourths 
of  them  had  less  than  $1200,  about  one  fifth  were  actually  on 
relief,  and  many  others  had  no  means  of  support.  If  income 
per  capita  is  used  as  a  more  accurate  measure  of  family 
standard  of  living,  we  find  that  in  1929,  13  percent  of  the 
persons  surveyed  were  in  families  with  an  annual  per  capita 
income  of  less  than  $150;  by  1932,  51  percent  of  the  individ- 
uals were  in  this  class.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  37 
percent  of  the  persons  were  in  families  with  an  annual  per 
capita  income  of  $425  or  more  in  1929,  but  by  1932  this 
figure  had  decreased  to  less  than  10  percent.  The  sudden- 
ness with  which  millions  of  families  were  precipitated  into 
poverty  is  so  painfully  familiar  a  fact  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  it.  These 


few  percentages, 
shown  graphically  in 
the  accompanying 
chart,  are  of  interest 
because  they  tell  the 
story  with  some  sta- 
tistical precision. 

In  each  of  the 
eight  cities  the  sur- 
veys clearly  point  to 


Hard  times  have  not  killed  many  Americans  but  here  is  ample 
evidence  that  health  has  suffered  among  those  hardest  hit, 
summarized  by  the  director  of  public-health  activities  of 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  These  facts  add  special  urgency 
to  the  Fund's  recent  announcement  of  work  toward  a  national 
health  plan  for  more  adequate  prevention  and  care  of  sick- 
ness and  more  adequate  return  for  those  who  give  that  care 
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illness  rate  was  more  than  60  percent  higher  among  persons 
whose  economic  status  had  dropped  from  reasonably  com- 
fortable circumstances  in  1929  to  poverty  in  1932  than  that 
of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors  who  suffered  no  drop  in 
income.  In  fact,  those  individuals  who  were  poor  in  1929 
and  continued  poor  through  1932  apparently  had  less  sick- 
ness than  the  higher  income  group  who  suffered  most 
severely  from  the  depression — a  finding  which  suggests  that 
ill  health  is  in  some  way  associated  with  sudden  change  in 
standard  of  living.  Analyses  in  progress  doubtless  will  throw 
further  light  on  the  nature  of  this  relationship.  This  finding — 
that  a  higher  rate  of  disabling  sickness  occurred  among  per- 
sons whose  family  income  dropped  most — is  also  true  for 
every  age  period  of  the  two  groups  compared.  It  is  true  for 
all  kinds  of  illness  with  the  exception  of  communicable 
and  digestive  diseases. 

THE  direct  effect  of  unemployment  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  sickness  rate  in  families  of  the  unemployed  was 
66  percent  higher  than  that  in  families  with  full-time  wage 
earners,  and  27  percent  higher  than  that  of  families  with 
part-time  workers  only.  Differences  of  this  kind,  although 
varying  in  magnitude,  appear  for  every  age  period  of  the 
two  groups  of  families  contrasted — unemployed  and  full- 
time  workers. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  sickness  rates  mentioned 
above  include  only  illnesses  which  started  during  three 
months  in  1933.  The  accompanying  charts  show  separately 
the  illnesses  with  onset  prior  to  but  continuing  in  the  period 
of  record.  The  sickness  rates  we  are  discussing  had  little  if 
any  connection  with  ill  health  that  caused  unemployment 
and  hence  loss  of  income  in  earlier  years.  In  fact,  ill  health 

was  found  to  be  a 
relatively  insignifi- 
cant cause  of  un- 
employment after  the 
depression  set  in.  All 
of  the  sickness  rates 
here  cited  include 
disabling  cases  only. 
Four  fifths  of  these 
illnesses  caused  con- 
finement to  bed. 
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INCOME  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  EARNING 
FAMILIES,    1929-1932 
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What  hard  times  have  done  to  the  incomes  of  groups  of  wage- 
earning  families  in  five  cities.  In  1 929  more  than  a  third  were 
considered  "comfortable"  with  incomes  of  $425  or  more 
a  person  a  year/  in  1932  less  than  one  tenth  had  that  amount 


The  results  of  a  spe- 
cial inquiry  into  the 
diets  of  samples  of  these 
families — about  1200  in 
all — have  not  yet  been 
completely  tabulated 
but-  for  each  of  six 
cities  so  far  tabulated 
it  appears  that  the  food 
supply  of  wage-earning 
families  with  low  in- 
comes due  to  the  de- 
pression was  con- 
siderably below  the 
minimum  recom- 
mended by  most  nutri- 
tional authorities.  It 


ILLNESS    AND    ECONOMIC    STATUS  IN  1932 


•  ONSET   WITHIM 
IsuRVEV    PERIOD 


This  chart  covers  the  experience  of  nearly  34,000  people  in  eight 
cities.  The  lower  the  income  of  a  group  in  1932,  the  higher  their 
rate  of  new  disabling  illness  in  the  spring  of  1933.  Continued  ill- 
ness starting  before  the  survey  period  varied  little  between  groups 


would  be  anticipated,  paid  care  on  the  other  hand 
was  lowest  in  the  "poor"  group  (1.2  percent)  and 
highest  in  the  "comfortable"  group  (3.3  per- 
cent). The  "poor"  received  383  days  of  hospital 
care  per  1000  persons  during  the  three  months' 
survey  period;  the  "comfortable,"  187  days.  Free 
care  comprised  87  percent  of  the  total  days  in  the 
"poor"  group,  66  in  the  "moderate,"  and  50  per- 
cent in  the  "comfortable"  group. 

A  comparison  between  these  groups  and  those 
whose  members  suffered  reduction  in  income  is  of 
interest  because  it  probably  indicates,  at  least 
broadly,  the  effect  of  the  depression  upon  hospital- 
ization  of  wage-earning  families.  For  example, 
those  who  remained  in  the  "comfortable"  class 
throughout  the  four  years  had  5.9  percent  of  their 
illnesses  hospitalized  and  196  days'  hospital  care 
per  1000  persons.  Their  less  fortunate  neighbors, 
those  whose  status  changed  from  "comfortable" 
to  "poor,"  received  more  care  by  both  criteria, 
6.7  percent  illnesses  hospitalized  and  377  days' 
care  per  1000  persons.  The  same  contrast  persists 
when  correction  is  made  for  differences  in  the 
illness  rates  of  the  two  groups  by  calculating  hos- 
pital care  per  1000  cases  of  illness:  "comfortable 
1929-comfortable  1932,"  880  days'  hospital  care 

per  1000  cases  of  all 
illness;  "comfortable 
1929-poor  1932,"  1222 
days  per  1000  cases. 
The  difference  is  due 
largely  to  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  free 
care  received  by  those 
who  were  reduced  to 
poverty.  Thus,  the  facts 
do  not  indicate  any 
reduction  of  hospital 
care  among  victims  of 
the  depression.  On  the 
contrary,  they  suggest 
an  increase  of  c#re  over 
their  customary  amount. 


A.1-     WITH 

PRIOR 


was  not  practicable  to  make  careful  medical  ex- 
aminations of  large  samples  of  children,  but 
examinations  of  a  group  of  more  than  400  school- 
children from  families  in  an  area  in  New  York 
City  severely  affected  by  the  depression  suggested 
a  direct  association  between  malnutrition  and  low 
income  and  drop  in  income. 

Facts  relating  to  the  medical  care  received  by 
these  families  are  not  yet  tabulated  except  for 
certain  aspects  of  hospitalization  in  seven  cities, 
which  are  of  considerable  interest  because  of  the 
serious  hospital  situation.  Among  the  whole  group 
of  wage  earners'  families  7.4  percent  of  all  illnesses 
had  hospital  care.  Nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
hospitalized  illnesses  had  free  care. 

The  percentage  of  cases  receiving  hospital  care 
(both  pay  and  free)  was  highest  (8.4  percent)  in 
the  "poor"  families — those  whose  per  capita 
income  was  less  than  $150  a  year;  lowest  (6  per- 
cent) in  the  group  rated  "comfortable,"  with 
annual  incomes  of  $425  or  more  per  capita.  As 
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The  experience  of  these  33,000  Americans  suggests  that  sickness  is 
in  some  way  associated  with  sudden  changes  in  standards  of  living. 
The  families  who  suffered  drastic  declines  in  1929-32  income  had 
even  more  new  illness  in  1933  than  those  who  were  steadily  poor 
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Records  for  these  8000  families 
also  disclose,  in  general  terms,  the 
relationship  between  birthrate, 
economic  and  social  class,  and 
change  in  economic  status  during 
the  four  years  1929-1932.  These 
8000  families  all  belong  to  the 
social  classes  ordinarily  designated 
as  unskilled  laborers,  skilled  labor- 
ers, and  white-collar  workers; 
even  in  1929  relatively  few  had 
incomes  of  more  than  $3000.  As 
would  be  expected  of  such  a 
group,  their  birthrate  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  general  popula- 
tion; the  average  annual  birthrate 
for  1929-1932  was  152  as  com- 
pared with  126  for  the  US  birth- 
registration  area.  (All  of  the  birth- 
rates here .  used  are  the  average 
annual  number  of  births  for  1000 
married  women  in  the  age  period 
15-44  years,  standardized  for 
age  according  to  the  1930  age  dis- 
tribution of  total  married  women 
in  the  United  States  who  were 
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The     well-known     differential 

birthrates  according  to  social  class  were  found.  The  birth- 
rate in  families  of  unskilled  laborers  was  182,  in  families  of 
skilled  laborers  150,  and  in  the  white-collar  class  134.  If 
income  be  used  as  a  general  index  of  efficiency  and  success 
as  well  as  social  class  the  least  successful  had  the  most 
children;  the  birthrate  in  families  with  less  than  $1200 
annual  income  in  1929  was  175,  while  for  those  who  had 
$2500  or  more  the  rate  was  115.  The  lower-income  class 
thus  had  a  birthrate  more  than  one  and  one  half  times  that 
of  the  higher. 

In  considering  birthrates  in  relation  to  change  in  income 
and  employment  status,  some  extremely  interesting  facts 
are  repealed.  For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  families 
with  $2000  annual  income  or  more  are  classified  as  "com- 
fortable"; those  from  $1200  to  $2000  as  "moderate";  and 
those  with  less  than  $1200  as  "poor."  The  highest  birthrate 
(178)  occurred  in  families  who  were  poor  in  1929  and  con- 
tinued in  that  condition  through  1932;  their  birthrate  was 
66  percent  higher  than  that  of  families  who  stayed  in  relatively 


At  all  ages  there  was  more  Frequent  illness 
when  family  incomes  fell  than  was  incurred  by 
more  fortunate  neighbors  who  had  similar  1 929 
incomes  and  escaped  the  decline  of  depression 
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Once  the  depression  started,  ill  health  was  a  relatively  minor  cause  of  unem- 
ployment but  new  disabling  illness  was  far  more  common  among  families  who 
had  no  full-time  wage  earners  than  for  those  who  had  only  part-time  workers 
or  no  workers  at  all.  This  chart  covers  data  on  8739  persons  in  three  cities 
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comfortable  circumstances.  How- 
ever, the  rather  significant  fact 
also  emerges  that  the  birthrate  in 
families  whose  economic  status 
dropped  from  "moderate"  to 
"poor"  during  the  depression 
was  higher  (157)  than  that  in 
families  who  continued  in  "mod- 
erate" circumstances  (113) 
throughout  the  four  years.  This 
difference  is  considerable,  for  the 
rate  for  families  whose  income 
dropped  thus  was  39  percent 
greater  than  that  of  families  whose 
income  did  not  change.  Even  the 
group  of  families  whose  economic 
status  changed  from  "comfort- 
able" to  "poor"  had  a  consider- 
ably higher  birthrate  (133)  than 
those  who  in  1932  still  were  in  the 
"comfortable"  class  (107). 

When  the  employment  status 
of  the  families  in  1932  is  consid- 
ered, it  was  found  that  the  birth- 
rate in  families  without  employed 
workers  was  197  as  compared 
with  1 54  in  families  with  part-time 
workers  only,  and  134  in  families 

with  one  or  more  full-time  workers.  Thus,  the  families  with- 
out any  employed  workers  in  1932  had  a  birthrate  during 
the  depression  48  percent  higher  than  those  who  had  one  or 
more  full-time  workers  in  1932.  This  situation  appeared 
for  both  the  wage-earning  and  the  salaried  or  white- 
collar  groups. 

A  FURTHER  tabulation  (in  four  cities  only,  so  far)  has 
f\  been  made  of  families  who  were  "poor"  in  1932  con- 
trasting those  who  were  and  those  who  were  not  receiving 
relief.  The  birthrate  in  the  relief  families  in  1932  was  210 
in  contrast  to  a  rate  of  137  in  families  who  were  not  receiving 
relief.  Thus  even  among  families  with  less  than  $1200,  the 
average  annual  birthrate  was  53  percent  higher  among 
those  who  were  receiving  relief.  Doubtless  families  with 
more  children,  especially  infants,  were  singled  out  by  wel- 
fare agencies  for  greater  attention  than  smaller  families  or 
families  without  infants,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  higher 
birthrate  in  these  poor  families  is  directly  related  to  the 
need  for  public  and  private  charity. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate 
from  these  findings  the  total  increase  in 
sickness  for  the  entire  urban  wage-earning 
population  of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  it 
possible  now  to  appraise  the  damage  to 
health  entailed  by  increased  sickness. 
This  general  fact  is  clearly  shown,  how- 
ever, by  the  surveys  of  fairly  random 
samples  of  the  population:  Insofar  as  dis- 
abling sickness  is  evidence  of  ill  health,  wage- 
earning  families  who  were  reduced  to  poverty 
by  the  depression  actually  suffered  to  a  greater 
extent  from  ill  health  than  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors.  Some  very  natural  questions 
immediately  arise:  If  ill  health  has  been 
more  prevalent  in  this  group  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  must  (Continued  on  page  208) 
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ECAUSE,"  wrote  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1932, 
when  he  was  governor  of  New  York  State,  "large 
groups  of  the  population  seem  unable  to  provide 
themselves  with  adequate  medical  services,  the  problem 
was  of  major  importance  five  years  ago.  It  is  of  vastly  more 
importance  now,  because  of  the  change  in  the  economic 
situation." 

In  the  past  fifteen  months,  since  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care  disbanded,  county  medical  societies 
and  other  bodies  of  physicians  have  taken  up  the  idea  of 
sickness  insurance.  In  California,  the  state  medical  society 
issued  early  in  1933  a  pamphlet  which  not  only  endorsed 
the  general  principle  of  insurance  in  its  applications  to 
sickness,  but  proposed  a  plan  whereby  the  county  medical 
societies  of  the  state  were  to  offer  medical  care  to  the  people 
of  their  localities  in  return  for  a  stated  annual  payment.  The 
actual  development  of  the  plans  was  left  to  the  local  soci- 
eties, some  of  which,  notably  in  Los  Angeles,  have  effected 
an  organization  and  offered  such  services.  The  subject  has 
become  of  such  wide  interest  in  California  that  the  state 
legislature,  just  before  its  adjournment  in  the  autumn  of 
1933,  created  a  commission  to  investigate  health  insurance 
and  report  to  the  legislature  of  1935. 

In  the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon  the  medical 
societies  have  passed  to  a  more  advanced  stage.  Thus  in 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Yakima,  Portland  and  in  smaller  places  in 
both  states,  the  county  medical  societies  have  organized 
"service  bureaus"  which  are  already  furnishing  services  to 
substantial  numbers  of  people  in  these  cities  under  annual 
payment  agreements,  the  insurance  principle.  Each  sub- 
scriber pays  so  much  a  year,  and  his  doctor's  and  hospital 
bills  are  paid  for  him,  whether  he  has  much  or  little  sickness. 
In  Seattle,  the  King  County  Medical  Service  Bureau  offers 
the  services  of  more  than  three  hundred  doctors  to  groups  of 
employed  persons.  Although  the  plan  was  instituted  during 
the  late  summer  of  1933,  more  than  eight  thousand  sub- 
scribers had  been  enrolled  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Port- 
land, 170  doctors  participate  in  the  plan. 

Experimental  precedents  had  been  set  for  these  county 
medical  society  projects  by  a  number  of  small  groups  of 
doctors,  mostly  in  towns  of  the  Mid-West,  a  few  in  the  East, 
which,  having  associated  themselves  with  one  another  and 
with  the  facilities  of  clinics  and  hospitals,  furnish  service  to 
patients  in  their  locality  for  a  regular  yearly  payment. 

These  plans  are  experiments.  They  have  the  defects  of 
newness  and  the  possibility  of  commercialization.  But  they 
are  the  considered  attempts  of  medical  men  to  find  solutions 
for  economic  and  professional  problems  in  their  localities. 
The  medical  society  of  New  Jersey  expressed  the  construc- 
tive attitude  under- 


lying such  experi- 
ments when  they 
resolved,  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  last 
June  that  "we  phy- 
sicians pass  on  at 
once  from  academic 
discussion  to  prompt 
and  concerted  ac- 
tion," and  directed 


A  year  ago  the  American  Medical  Association  dubbed  pro- 
posals for  organized  medical  service  "socialism  and  communism 
— inciting  to  revolution."  Yet  medical  societies  themselves, 
ignoring  the  outspoken  and  indirect  opposition  of  their  na- 
tional association,  are  leading  or  sharing  in  the  constructive 
developments  in  many  states  and  cities  here  described  by  the 
director  for  medical  services  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund 
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the  organization  of  health  service  committees  in  each  county 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  "providing  by  existing  health 
agencies  adequate  medical  care  for  all  people  in  each 
county  at  costs  within  their  means." 

During  1933,  I  had  occasion  to  meet  with  representatives 
of  medical  societies  in  four  cities  of  the  Middle- West  and 
South,  to  discuss  sickness-insurance  plans  which  committees 
had  drawn  up  in  tentative  form.  The  state  medical  society 
of  Michigan  carried  through  at  its  own  expense  and  pub- 
lished last  autumn  a  careful  study  of  the  costs  and  needs  of 
medical  care  in  this  state,  and  of  the  economic  condition  of 
its  people  and  its  physicians.  After  adopting  a  progressive 
report,  the  society  authorized  its  committee  to  prepare 
practical  plans  for  establishing  demonstrations  of  sickness 
insurance  in  Michigan  communities  and  has  recently,  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  College  of  Dentists,  sent 
two  representatives  to  England  to  secure  a  first-hand  report 
of  British  sickness  insurance.  A  committee  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  at  its  convention  last  October,  pro- 
posed an  extensive  plan  of  medical  service  to  industrial 
workers,  and  its  program  is  being  followed  up  by  a  repre- 
sentative committee  of  this  influential  professional  body. 

THE  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  rendered 
its  final  report  in  December  1932,  but  most  of  its  studies 
were  made  during  the  years  1928-30,  thus  displaying  con- 
ditions and  problems  which,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  words 
imply,  were  not  created  but  have  merely  been  emphasized 
by  the  economic  changes  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  Committee  split  when  it  came  to  shaping  plans  for 
practical  application.  The  majority  recommended  a  fuller 
planning  and  organization  of  medical  practice,  and  an 
extensive  use  of  the  principle  of  insurance  as  a  means  for 
distributing  the  uneven  and  unpredictable  costs  of  medical 
care  so  that  they  would  not  fall  with  crushing  weight  upon 
some  of  the  people  every  year.  The  minority  reports  differed 
in  degree  rather  than  in  principle.  But  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  in  an  editorial  appearing 
in  December  1932,  just  after  the  Committee  had  disbanded, 
attacked  the  majority  report  as  a  plan  which  would  turn 
doctors  into  hirelings  and  treat  sick  people  like  robots, 
despite  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  nearly  all  the  economists, 
public-health  officials  and  other  non-medical  members  of  the 
Committee,  sixteen  physicians  had  signed  this  report,  in- 
cluding a  recent  president  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, a  member  of  President  Hoover's  cabinet.  The  editorial 
denounced  the  plan  as  "socialism  and  communism — inciting 
to  revolution,"  contrasting  "on  the  other  side  the  organized 
medical  profession  of  this  country  urging  an  orderly  evolu- 

tion  guided  by 
controlled  experi- 
mentation." 

The  chief  minority 
report,  which  the 
American  Medical 
Association  endorsed, 
had  strongly  recom- 
mended that  county 
medical  societies  ex- 
periment with  plans 
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In  good  times  half  of  all  our  families  had  less  than  $2000  a  year 

for  medical  care  on  an  insurance  basis.  The  editorial  failed 
to  comment  on  this  constructive  recommendation  of  the 
minority,  and  instead  endorsed  sickness  insurance  by  com- 
mercial companies,  although,  curiously  enough,  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority  reports  had  united  in  condemn- 
ing this. 

One  would  naturally  assume  that  forward  movements  of 
county  medical  societies  and  other  local  bodies  of  physicians 
would  have  been  led  and  coordinated  by  their  national 
organization,  particularly  as  this  association  had  endorsed 
the  minority  report  which  recommended  just  such  pro- 
fessional initiatives.  But  what  are  the  observed  actions,  as 
contrasted  with  the  logic  of  words?  Plan  after  plan  proposed 
by  local  groups  of  physicians  or  by  county  medical  societies 
for  establishing  some  organized  service  or  for  utilizing  the 
insurance  principle  to  help  people  pay  the  costs  of  sickness 
has  been  checked  or  stifled,  usually  less  by  open  attack  from 
national  headquarters  than  by  fomenting  opposition  to  it 
from  certain  elements  in  the  local  professional  circle.  In 
Milwaukee  during  1932  a  committee  of  the  county  medical 
society  had  developed  a  scheme  of  sickness  insurance  to  be 
offered  to  the  people  of  their  community  even  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  plans  now  in  operation  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  This  plan  began  to  attract  more  than  local  attention, 
but  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  it  might  be  trans- 
lated from  paper  into  operation  in  Milwaukee,  influence 
was  exerted  from  the  larger  city  eighty  miles  away.  The  plan 
suffered  a  series  of  adroit  postponements,  and  it  now  lies  in 
limbo  in  a  committee,  which  apparently  cannot 
dismiss  it  because  of  a  real  local  interest  and  ap- 
parently will  not  report  it  out  because  of  external 
pressure. 

Nashville  was  one  of  the  cities  in  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  discussing  with  the  county  medical 
society  a  similar  plan  which  a  committee  had 
prepared.  Six  months  later,  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  the  city  told  me  it  had  been  decided 
not  to  try  to  push  the  plan  further  because  of  re- 
quests from  one  of  the  officials  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Efforts  of  the  same  kind 
made  to  dissuade  the  American  Hospital 


the  Bureau  of  Medical  Economics  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  appeared,  describing  hos- 
pital insurance  plans,  mostly  those  of  a  commer- 
cial or  obviously  faulty  nature.  Where  these 
reports  deal  with  sound  and  reputably  organized 
schemes,  they  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  dangers 
and  defects,  presumably  with  the  intent  of  dis- 
couraging any  action.  One  scans  these  publica- 
tions in  vain  for  encouragement  of  that  "controlled 
experimentation"  to  which  the  Association's 
editorial  had  referred  as  the  method  of  evolu- 
tionary progress.  By  adroit  phrasing,  if  not  by 
direct  statement — as  in  a  recent  editorial  which 
refers  to  "all  sorts  of  hospital  insurance  schemes" 
as  "mechanizations  of  medical  practice"- — the 
road  to  experimentation  is  always  fronted  with  a 
danger  signal.  It  is  never  set  with  a  green  light. 

The  extensive  development  of  health  insurance 
abroad  has  been  made  known  but  little  to  Ameri- 
can physicians  through  their  national  journal  and  has 
been  presented  invariably  in  an  unfavorable  aspect.  In  1912, 
when  the  British  law  went  into  effect,  it  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  British  Medical  Association.  In  1921,  when 
there  had  been  nine  years'  experience  with  the  law;  the 
secretary  of  the  Association  wrote  that  "not  one  doctor  in  a 
thousand  who  is  doing  national  health  work  would  willingly 
go  back  to  the  old  system."  In  1925,  the  Association  en- 
dorsed the  insurance  system  in  an  official  memorandum  to 
a  Royal  Commission.  In  1933,  the  Association  joined  with 
other  British  agencies  in  formal  felicitation  of  David  Lloyd 
George  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the 
law  which  he  had  sponsored.  The  anonymous  British  corre- 
spondent who  writes  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  gives  currently  the  impression  that  the  health 
insurance  law  of  his  country  is  regarded  by  responsible 
British  physicians  as  fundamentally  undesirable  and  defec- 
tive. Officials  of  the  British  Medical  Association  have  called 
attention  to  the  errors  and  false  color  of  this  correspondent's 
reports. 

N  the  November  Bulletin  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion there  was  published  the  larger  part  of  an  address 
made  last  summer  by  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  an  English 
physician  high  in  the  councils  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion. The  portions  reproduced  contain  criticisms  of  British 
Health  Insurance  made  by  Dr.  Brackenbury  and  his  pro- 
posals for  improvement,  but  do  not  include  the  opening 
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Association  from  endorsing  group  hospitalization 
as  a  means  of  helping  the  average  man  pay  his 
hospital  bills.  When  this  proved  futile  and  when 
these  hospital  plans  began  to  extend  into  more  and 
more  communities,  a  series  of  publications  from 
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The  unevenness  and  unpredictability  of  sickness  and  the  inequality  of 
family  incomes  from  which  it  must  be  met  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  prob- 
lems toward  whose  solution  the  experiments  described  in  these  pages  are 
aimed.  Charts  on  this  and  the  preceding  page  are  from  A  Picture-Book 
About  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  published  by  the  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund,  4901  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  which  invites  queries  and  will  gladly 
send  information  on  these  and  other  aspects  of  the  costs  of  medical  care 
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paragraphs  of  his  speech  in  which  he  stated  explicitly  the 
fundamental  general  approval  which  he  and  the  British 
Medical  Association  give  to  this  law.  The  entire  effect  of  his 
address  is  altered  by  this  omission  and  by  the  italics  and 
comments  which  the  editors  of  this  Bulletin  insert. 

Another  professional  body  has  adopted  a  very  different 
attitude  in  this  case  regarding  the  limited  but  keenly  felt 
issues  of  hospital  service.  Hospital  care  is  necessarily  ex- 
pensive, and  its  heavy  and  unpredictable  costs  upset  seri- 
ously even  the  middle-class  budget,  not  to  speak  of  the 
wage  earner's.  Although  only  about  one  person  in  fifteen 
goes  to  a  hospital  annually,  hospitalized  illnesses  cost  half 
of  what  the  families  of  the  United  States  spend  for  sickness. 
In  February  1933  the  American  Hospital  Association 
approved  the  principle  of  insurance  against  the  costs  of 
hospital  care  and  recommended  a  plan  called  "group  hos- 
pitalization,"  under  which  organized  bodies  of  people,  such 
as  the  employes  of  one  or  more  industries,  the  members  of 
clubs  or  other  bodies,  would  pay  each  a  small  sum  per  year 
and  in  return  have  their  hospital  expenses  paid  when  they 
needed  hospital  care. 

A  FEW  hospitals  in  the  Middle-West  had  experimented 
with  such  plans  before  1933.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  endorsed  the 
principle  of  group  hospitalization,  the  establishment  of 
plans  in  that  state  having  to  wait  the  passage  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  insurance  law  which  a  responsible  group  of 
persons  have  drafted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  officials 
of  the  state  insurance  department.  The  Cleveland  Academy 
of  Medicine  has  given  its  official  approval  in  resolutions 
recently  published,  to  the  group  hospitalization  plan  just 
launched  by  the  Cleveland  Hospital  Council.  By  the  end  of 
1933,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  literature  and  advice  dis- 
tributed by  the  American  Hospital  Association,  but  still 
more  because  of  widespread  local  need  and  demands,  plans 
*  were  in  effect  in  thirty  cities  in  twenty-one  different  states, 
Affecting  more  than  one  hundred  hospitals  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  local  profession,  and  they  are  under  dis- 
cussion or  in  process  of  organization  in  some  fifty  additional 
communities. 

All  of  the  plans  and  experiments  referred  to  in  this  paper 
involve  not  only  the  physicians  and  other  agents  furnishing 
medical  care,  but  also  the  people  receiving  it.  Projects  for 
medical  care  must  always  involve  both  of  these  groups. 
Upon  this  principle  rests  the  initiative  which  has  been  taken 
by  consumers  of  medical  service,  such  as  industries,  organ- 
ized groups  of  employes,  welfare  agencies  and  philanthropic 
foundations.  Some  especial  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
activities  of  foundations  in  this  field.  Eight  foundations  co- 
operated in  supporting  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medi- 
cal Care  as  a  research  body.  Several  of  these  foundations  are 
interested  in  experimentation  as  well  as  investigation. 

In  the  spring  of  1933  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  an- 
nounced that  it  would  undertake  a  systematic  and  careful 
study  of  the  best  method  of  organizing  sickness  insurance  in 
a  typical  American  state.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
declared  its  intention  of  establishing  a  department  to  assist 
in  the  organization  of  sickness-insurance  plans  in  which 
organized  bodies  of  physicians  were  cooperating  with 
groups  of  consumers.  The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  has  made 
studies  and  disseminated  information  concerning  medical 
economics,  furnished  advice  regarding  practical  projects, 
and  cooperated  with  the  American  Hospital  Association  in 
promoting  group  hospitalization. 


These  foundations  have  been  attacked  by  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  on  the  ground 
that  they,  as  lay  organizations,  are  "interfering"  with  medi- 
cal practice,  and  that  they  are  adopting  policies  concerning 
medical  services  without  professional  advice  and  guidance. 
I  do  not  think  these  agencies  require  apology  or  defense,  and 
I  do  not  speak  for  them  officially  in  these  pages.  It  seems, 
however,  appropriate  to  remark  that  the  millions  of  people, 
"lay"  people,  who  receive  medical  care  upon  their  own 
bodies,  and  who  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  pockets,  have  the 
right — and  indeed  the  power — to  say  something  about  the 
conditions  under  which  care  shall  be  received  and  paid  for. 
Likewise,  a  "lay"  organization,  established  for  public 
service,  has  the  right,  and  indeed  the  obligation,  to  gather 
facts,  express  opinions,  formulate  policies,  initiate  and 
support  experiments. 

When  thus  proceeding  in  matters  affecting  medical 
service,  such  organizations  of  course  need  professional 
advice  and  guidance,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  these 
agencies,  they  make  a  point  of  securing  it.  They  find  it 
necessary,  however,  to  seek  advice  from  physicians  who 
have  a  constructive  and  not  a  negative  attitude  towards 
change  in  medical  practice.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  such  men,  physicians  who  do  their  own  thinking 
and  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  enunciated  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  one  of  his  addresses  last  year:  "The 
country  needs  and,  unless  I  mistake  its  temper,  the  country 
demands  bold,  persistent  experimentation.  It  is  common 
sense  to  take  a  method  and  try  it;  if  it  fails,  admit  it  frankly 
and  try  another.  But  above  all,  try  something !" 

As  one  sums  up  the  developments  of  the  last  few  years,  one 
is  led  to  contrast  the  reactionary  expressions  of  some  profes- 
sional bodies  with  what  thousands  of  physicans  and  hun- 
dreds of  medical  organizations  throughout  the  country  are 
now  doing.  Actions  are  more  conclusive  than  words,  and  it 
is  a  most  significant  and  encouraging  fact  that  the  organized 
actions  of  physicians  during  the  past  few  years  through 
medical  societies,  hospital  staffs  and  clinic  groups  represent 
a  larger  measure  of  professional  initiative  and  participation 
in  sickness  insurance  and  other  organized  projects  than 
appeared  in  any  European  country  during  the  period  when 
these  undertakings  were  in  their  formative  stage.  The 
movements  abroad  were  almost  exclusively  initiated  from 
industrial  sources. 

A  NATIONAL  medical  official  has  remarked  on  several 
occasions,  "This  agitation  about  the  costs  of  medical 
care  will  all  die  down  if  we  just  keep  things  quiet  for  a 
while."  This  expression  of  an  ostrich  philosophy  is  more 
pathetic  than  important.  The  public,  in  its  search  for  health 
at  a  price  it  can  pay,  will  have  to  deal  with  the  situation  in 
the  future  without  much  hesitation  about  ostriches;  which 
is  just  what  the  physicians  and  medical  societies  have  been 
doing  in  the  practical  experiments  described  in  this  article. 
In  these  endeavors  both  physicians  and  the  public  have  a 
need  for  uncooked  facts  and  for  more  than  a  negative  leader- 
ship from  the  professional  organizations. 

Americans  do  not  want,  and  nobody  ought  to  have,  a 
cheap  or  impersonal  doctor.  Nobody  questions  that  the 
physician  is  the  authority  about  caring  for  the  sick;  but  as 
to  the  system  under  which  medical  care  is  to  be  organized 
and  paid  for,  the  people  who  are  the  ultimate  consumers 
and  who  meet  the  bills  of  the  service  must  have  more  than 
a  little  to  say.  The  American  people  are  likely  to  be  im- 
patient of  those  who  do  nothing  to  (Continued  on  page  20^) 
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Dr.  Tail  McKenzie  has  served  youth  both  as  a  physician  and  a  sculptor. 
During  his  twenty-six  years  as  director  of  physical  education  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  became  interested  in  the  sculptural  po- 
tentialities of  modern  athletics.  He  has  made  many  statues  and  medal- 
lions recording  the  natural  grace  of  youth  absorbed  in  athletic  action 
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EXAGGERATED    NATIONALISM    AND 
INTERNATIONAL    COMITY 


BY  JANE  ADDAMS 


ONE  of  the  direct  results  of  the  World  War  is  an  ex- 
cessive and  exaggerated  nationalism,  such  as  has 
grown  into  a  megalomania  in  Germany  and  is  found 
in  lesser  degree  elsewhere.  An  absolutely  uncritical  opinion  of 
one's  own  nationality  is  inevitable  when  nation  is  arrayed 
against  nation  with  the  virtues  of  one  constantly  contrasted 
with  the  villainies  of  the  other  by  every  device  of  able 
propaganda. 

Nationalism  also  received  an  additional  prestige  during 
the  war  through  the  success  of  various  ethnic  groups  who 
were  seeking  recognition  as  national  units.  At  the  end,  the 
League  of  Nations  itself  recognized  nationalism  as  an  in- 
superable barrier  between  peoples,  as  religious  differences 
had  been  recognized  after  the  Thirty  Years  War,  when  it 
was  considered  impossible  for  Catholics  and  Lutherans  to 
live  peaceably  side  by  side  or  for  Jews  to  live  in  the  same 
district  with  Christians. 

The  League  of  Nations  made  formal  provision  for  the 
protection  of  national  minorities  within  .mandated  terri- 
tories, and  appointed  high  commissioners  to  bring  back 
colonists  to  their  native  lands  who  had  been  living  in  foreign 
territory  in  some  cases  for  hundreds  of  years  but  who,  under 
the  state  of  exacerbated  nationalism,  were  no  longer  con- 
sidered safe. 

Because  this  post-war  tendency  has  now  been  intensified 
by  a  world-wide  depression,  an  exaggerated  nationalism  has 
become  a  serious  factor  in  all  efforts  to  obtain  a  finer  inter- 
national coniity. 

Some  of  us  had  ventured  to  hope  that  the  International 
Conference  convened  in  London  last  summer  to  deal  with 
the  economic  situation  would  in  itself  afford  the  opportunity 
to  break  through  this  excessive  nationalism  by  its  natural 
functioning  and  by  making  a  vigorous  demonstration  that  a 
world-wide  depression  could  only  be  met  by  a  consideration 
of  world-wide  needs.  It  was  possible  that  the  nations  in 
meeting  a  common  responsibility  would  merge  their  in- 
dividual claims,  as  members  of  an  estranged  family,  when 
humbled  by  suffering  and  loss,  sometimes  forget  their  petty 
differences  in  a  mutual  endeavor. 

Unhappily,  a  spirit  of  economic  nationalism  seemed  to 
force  each  delegate  to  consider  the  world  situation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  own  nation  and  the  business  requirements 
which  he  considered  essential  for  its  recovery.  The  Com- 
mission of  the  Conference  which  was  considered  the  most 
successful  was  the  one  concerned  with  the  production  and 
regulations  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world,  whose  chairman 
was  a  distinguished  American.  Canada,  Australia,  the 
United  States  and  the  Argentine  were  the  most  closely 
involved,  producing  90  percent  of  the  export 
wheat  in  the  world,  plus  Russia  and  those  nations 
lying  at  least  partly  in  the  Danube  basin.  The 
obvious  difficulty  which  met  the  members  of  the 
Wheat  Commission  was  the  fact  that  the  world 
wheat  market  was  depressed  by  too  much 
wheat,  some  of  which  had  been  on  hand  since 
1928.  When  a  market  is  overstocked,  whether  by 
wheat,  by  automobiles  or  by  shoes,  the  orthodox 
procedure  is  to  restrict  the  current  output  and 


thus  to  reduce  the  surplus.  The  discussion  was  therefore 
confined  to  the  amount  of  wheat  each  nation  could  sell 
advantageously  in  the  world  market,  and  little  was  said  as  to 
the  amount  which  would  be  required  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  were  properly  fed. 

A  discussion  of  human  needs  certainly  was  germane  to  an 
International  Economic  Confeience  if  the  delegates  from 
thirty-two  nations,  who  were  members  of  the  Wheat  Com-  . 
mission,  had  been  able  to  throw  off  their  nationalistic  state 
of  mind  sufficiently  to  consider  their  responsibility  to  the 
thirty  million  newly  unemployed,  scattered  throughout  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  who  were  threatened  with  actual  starva- 
tion. The  Wheat  Commission  did,  however,  perform  a  most 
valuable  service  as  a  forerunner  of  that  world-wide  economic 
planning  which  so  many  people  believe  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  our  modern  life;  and,  at  the  least,  it  made  open 
acknowledgment  that  the  welfare  of  all  nations  is  inter- 
dependent when  its  members  reached  an  agreement  that 
exporting  countries  should  apportion  among  themselves 
the  world  markets,  and  that  next  year  their  exports  should 
be  diminished  upon  the  basis  of  production  reduced  by  1 5 
percent. 
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ITHOUT    any    charges    against 


the    hard-driven 

members  of  the  Wheat  Commission  in  the  London 
Conference,  may  we  not  say  that  if  they  had  been  keenly 
conscious  that  there  were  famine-stricken  communities  in 
China  to  whom  surplus  wheat  might  be  fed,  they  would  not 
have  concluded,  as  they  did  after  a  discussion,  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  consider  such  needs  because  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  were  utterly  inadequate  to  reach  the  wheat- 
eating  regions  which  were  remote  and  without  good  roads. 
All  the  delegates  to  the  Economic  Conference  knew  that 
much  national  shipping  was  tied  up  at  national  docks  every- 
where, that  many  engineers  in  Europe  and  America,  out  of 
work,  were  ready  to  direct  coolie  labor  to  the  building  of 
lasting  roadways  in  China,  as  Rome  had  once  built  military 
roads  throughout  Europe.  An  entirely  new  project,  directly 
connected  with  the  consumption  of  wheat,  might  have  been 
inaugurated  at  no  more  expense  than  the  elimination  and 
in  some  places  the  actual  destruction  of  growing  grain. 
Moreover,  the  evocation  of  motive  has  a  distinct  effect  upon 
the  state  of  mind  and  ultimately  upon  action.  When  men 
are  talking  of  the  glut  in  a  given  commodity,  allocating  the 
amount  each  nation  may  be  allowed  to  produce  and  to  sell 
in  the  world  market,  all  their  commercial  instincts  are 
aroused  and  every  effort  is  conscientiously  made  by  each 
representative  to  secure  an  adequate  share  for  his  nation. 


With  the  world  again  confronting  wreckage  and  starvation, 
Miss  Addams  takes  up  the  theme  she  made  luminous  in  Peace 
and  Bread  in  Time  ofWar,and  projects  governmental  obligations 
founded  on  human  needs.  To  her  ear  the  demands  For  self- 
government  and  for  democracy,  so  vociferous  in  the  1 9th  cen- 
tury, are  slowly  merging  into  a  demand  for  economic  security 
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They  easily  come  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  the  very  spirit  of 
nationalism  which  has  shattered  the  world  market  and  which 
makes  the  present  economic  problem  so  insoluble,  keeping 
the  world  divided,  poverty-stricken  and  fear-ridden.  The 
desire  of  each  nation  to  be  independently  prosperous,  if  need 
be  at  the  expense  of  all  others,  is  responsible  for  tariffs,  ad- 
ministrative protection,  quotas,  export  bounty,  preferential 
treaties,  and  every  conceivable  form  of  interference  with  a 
world-wide  economy,  and  inevitably  tends  to  disrupt  the 
weaker  bonds  of  international  comity. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  our  radical  friends  that  the 
present  economic  order  has  for  so  long  a  time  relied  upon 
the  motives  of  the  market,  both  to  induce  men  to  work  and 
to  insure  that  they  shall  provide  each  other  with  sustenance, 
that  it  is  hard  .to  realize  that  such  motivation  has  broken 
down  and  at  the  present  has  proved  incapable  of  performing 
either  of  these  functions;  that  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  state 
of  the  world  market  itself  which  actually  prevents  millions 
of  men  from  working,  with  the  result  that  other  millions 
lack  adequate  food. 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  Wheat  Commission  had  forgotten 
the  markets  and  had  set  itself  to  the  task  of  feeding  the  world, 
another  trend  of  motives  and  desires  might  have  been 
brought  into  play  no  less  cogent  than  those  employed  in 
business,  and  that  they  thus  would  have  avoided  certain 
reactions. 

BECAUSE  the  struggle  for  subsistence  has' always  been  the 
primary  and  most  pressing  need  of  the  human  race,  from 
this  long  dearth  of  food  two  lines  of  approved  moral  conduct 
have  been  developed:  one  may  be  tersely  described  by  the 
word  thrift  and  the  other  by  self-sacrifice.  Thrift,  broadly 
considered,  has  been  responsible  that  new  lands  are  cleared 
of  timber  and  stones  or  that  desert  lands  are  irrigated  from 
distant  water  sources;  that  men  have  toiled  early  and  late  to 
sow  and  garner  the  harvest;  that  countless  children  have 
been  taught  to  save  each  crumb  and  crust  of  the  precious 
stuff  that  men  live  by.  Such  experiences  are  probably  at  the 
foundation  of  a  widespread  working-class  morality — that  to 
save  money  for  a  house  and  lot,  to  put  a  little  more  each 
year  into  the  savings  bank  for  old  age,  is  the  way  of  good 
life  for  the  righteous  whose  seed  shall  never  be  seen  begging 
bread. 

The  doctrine  of  thrift  thus  approximated  the  self-sacrifice 
ideal.  Because  there  was  not  enough  to  go  around,  the  saint 
was  tested  by  his  asceticism;  whether  he  had  many  or  few 
goods,  he  gave  them  all  to  feed  the  poor;  he  lived  frugally 
not  only  that  he  might  fix  his  mind  on  higher  things  but  that 
he  might  take  as  little  as  possible  from  the  common  store, 
and,  like  the  little  boy  in  The  King  of  the  Golden  River, 
his  genuine  morality  was  revealed  by  the  fact  that  he  ignored 
his  own  needs  and  gave  his  piece  of  bread  to  the  hungry. 

But  these  conceptions  of  industry,  thrift  and  self-sacrifice, 
as  well  as  the  accepted  moral  code  upon  which  so  many 
thousand  simple  people  founded  their  daily  living,  have 
been  of  course  rudely  broken  into  during  the  last  years  when 
the  city  workman  lost  his  house  and  lot  through  his  unpaid 
mortgage  and  his  savings  through  the  breakdown  of  his 
local  bank. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  farmer  whose  patterns  of  conduct 
were  most  suddenly  broken  down  when  he  was  asked  to 
abstain  from  producing  and  even  to  destroy  existing  crops. 
During  his  long  history  the  farmer  had  grown  accustomed 
to  the  superb  indifference  of  natural  forces  when  the  hail 
broke  down  his  ripening  grain,  or  the  early  frost  destroyed 


his  vines,  although  this  indifference  had  never  quite  ceased 
to  hurt  his  feelings.  He  is,  however,  filled  with  a  new  and 
biting  resentment  when  he  finds  that  his  fcllowmen  are 
responsible  for  his  troubles. 

There  is  still  another  compunction  arising  not  so  much 
from  this  departure  from  the  accepted  code  as  from  the 
situation  itself.  We  are  constantly  informed,  even  by  the 
daily  press,  that  man  has  learned  to  grow  his  food  with  one 
tenth  of  the  labor  that  was  necessary  before  mechanized 
production  was  introduced,  and  statisticians  further  assure 
us  that  the  world  possesses  in  technical  knowledge,  in  energy 
of  men  and  machines,  and  in  available  raw  material,  enough 
to  give  security  and  leisure  to  all  those  now  living  upon  the 
planet.  With  such  accurate  knowledge  it  has  therefore  be- 
come a  deeper  disgrace  than  ever  before  that  men  should  be 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  We  all  resent  the  fact  that 
just  when  applied  science  has  come  to  man's  aid  in  his  long 
struggle  for  food  and  might  enable  him  to  throw  off  his 
unbearable  fear  of  starvation,  it  is  evident  that  science  has 
conquered  only  the  non-human  part  of  his  environment  and 
that  the  relationships  to  his  fellowmen,  upon  which  distribu- 
tion depends,  are  still  so  ill-adjusted  that  the  dearth  con- 
tinues and  even  increases. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  much  talk  of  the  schism  between 
Science  and  Religion.  A  pragmatic  estimate  concerning  the 
achievements  of  applied  science  and  applied  religion  during 
the  last  half  century  would  probably  indicate  that  religion 
has  not  kept  even  pace;  that  although  applied  science  has 
enabled  men  to  produce  ever  more  food  and  clothing,  with 
a  complete  indifference  as  to  what  became  of  it,  religion 
has  not  been  applied  to  methods  of  distribution  which 
might  have  prevented  widespread  hunger  and  suffering; 
that  the  mastery  of  the  material  environment  has  been  won 
by  a  generation  "too  selfish  and  superficial  to  determine  a 
worthy  purpose  to  which  its  conquest  shall  be  applied;"  that 
the  desire  for  gain,  free  from  all  religious  compunction,  has 
become  the  mainspring  of  our  entire  system  of  distribution 
as  well  as  production. 

BUT  the  situation  is  no  better  if  we  substitute  rationalism 
for  the  religious  motivation,  as  the  young  radicals  do, 
who  assert  that  so-called  idealism  tends  to  confuse  political 
and  social  issues  more  frequently  than  it  clarifies  them,  for 
when  "tender  religious  sentiments  express  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  a  social  organization  which  violates  the  highest 
ethical  principles,  the  result  can  only  be  moral  confusion." 
But  surely  it  is  the  height  of  folly,  the  sheer  negation  of  that 
rationalistic  conduct  of  life  which  they  recommend,  that 
industry  should  produce  warehouses  full  of  all  sorts  of 
commodities  which  the  consuming  public  cannot  use  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  buy  them,  or  that  men  should 
starve  in  the  midst  of  a  plethora  of  food. 

Happily  the  teachings  of  religion  and  of  a  rationalistic 
scheme  of  existence  unite  in  the  contention  that  any  success- 
ful effort  must  be  a  world-wide  one.  A  leading  journal  has 
recently  pointed  out  that  a  thousand  amenities  such  as 
adequate  medical  service  and  free  education  are  available 
only  within  limited  areas  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  even 
there  are  not  available  to  all  within  those  areas.  "If  the  task 
of  enriching  life  on  this  planet  were  to  be  undertaken 
seriously,  it  would  afford  work  for  every  able-bodied  wage 
earner  over  a  period  extending  far  into  the  future,  and  the 
mere  suggestion  of  unemployment  would  become  absurd." 

Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  discern  the  beginnings  of  a 
vigorous  and  realistic  internationalism  which  shall  succeed 
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the  Utopianism  of  the  Victorian  era,  among  the  numerous 
young  people  who  have  already  given  up  the  comfortable 
belief  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  progress  is  automatic 
and  insist  upon  new  experiences  and  fresh  reactions  to  the 
intelligences  of  other  hemispheres;  they  contend  for  unob- 
structed intercourse  of  commodities  and  ideas  throughout 
the  world,  that  the  men  of  their  generation  may  be  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  world-wide  situations  than  earlier 
ones  were. 

IT  is  part  of  this  new  realism  that  we  have  come  to  recognize 
that  the  quite  unconscious  process  by  which  the  demands 
for  self-government  and  for  democracy,  which  were  so  vocif- 
erous in  the  nineteenth  century,  have  slowly  merged  into  a 
demand  for  economic  security.  Certainly  it  is  in  the  light  of 
this  demand  that  our  social  and  spiritual  values  must  be 
reconsidered. 

The  readers  of  Anthony  Adverse  may  recall  that  Napo- 
leon's confirmed  hostility  to  the  rise  of  the  financiers  was 
founded  on  his  belief  that  they  were  interested  in  finance  as 
a  kind  of  game;  that  they  recognized  no  superiors  and  were 
accountable  only  to  themselves;  whereas  in  the  old  order 
property  had  at  least  recognized  its  obligation  to  the  church 
and  state.  Even  in  Napoleon's  day  the  financiers  were  han- 
dling merely  the  symbols  of  value  in  their  newly  established 
international  exchanges  and  in  their  first  wide-flung  banking 
operations.  Napoleon  feared  that  the  Revolution  which  had 
so  ideally  devoted  itself  to  the  rights  of  man,  had  in  reality 
cleared  the  way  for  the  unrestricted  power  of  international 
plutocrats,  whose  position  threatened  to  become  quite  as 
domineering  as  the  claims  of  the  aristocrats  had  been. 

So  far  has  Napoleon's  forecast  been  verified  in  our  own 
time  that  industry  has  come  to  be  carried  on  almost  solely 
from  financial  motives.  The  economists  state  that,  "The 
vital  point  is  the  vendibility  of  the  article,  its  convertibility 
into  money  values,  not  its  serviceability  for  the  needs  of 
mankind."  But  Napoleon  also  predicted  that  if  the  financiers 
ever  became  absorbed  in  a  self-contained  career  with  no 
political  or  social  functions,  their  activities  would  become 
utterly  meaningless  just  as  the  selfish  monarchy  of  Versailles 
had  become  utterly  meaningless  before  the  French  Revolution. 

We  have  this  advantage  at  the  present  moment  for  a  fresh 
start  on  the  broadest  possible  basis.  Because  the  world-wide 
depression  reveals  that  the  situation  predicted  by  Napoleon 
is  imminent,  one  nation  after  another  has  been  driven  to  a 
searching  examination  of  the  utility  of  its  business  methods, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  profits  but  of  supplying  human 
needs.  Gigantic  experiments  are  already  being  made  under 
Communism  and  Fascism,  and  the  very  existence  of  these 


extreme    undertakings    constantly    affects    saner    efforts. 

Lloyd  George  quite  recently  said,  "Statesmen,  in  my 
judgment,  today  have  their  minds  too  exclusively  fixed  upon 
the  dangers  of  revolution;  what  they  don't  understand  is 
that  reaction  is  the  surest  way  around  to  revolution." 
Agreeing  with  that,  one  might  add  that  the  radicals  fix  their 
minds  too  exclusively  on  the  hopes  of  revolution,  ignoring 
the  immediate  situation  and,  above  all,  an  adequate  training 
for  the  makers  of  a  new  day. 

Apparently  free  from  the  fear  of  capture  either  by  Fascism 
or  Communism,  no  body  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
doing  more  in  the  direction  of  a  sane  readjustment  at  the 
present  moment  than  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  group  about  him.  Conscious,  as  thinking  men  are  every- 
where, that  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  make  rapid 
reorganizations  is  tremendously  strained,  they  still  insist 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  combine  the  long  effort  made 
through  the  centuries  for  a  well-ordered  world  with  the  new 
overwhelming  demands.  They  are  ready  to  test  govern- 
mental methods  by  those  of  the  past,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  literature  is  the  significant  link  between  the  mind 
which  experiences  and  the  mind  which  remembers.  Their 
determination  to  meet  the  requirements  for  food  and  shelter 
of  the  unemployed  within  the  nation,  as  England  has  al- 
ready done,  may  change  the  very  conception  of  Nationalism, 
so  long  concerned  with  tariffs  and  trade.  Under  this  inter- 
pretation of  governmental  obligation,  human  needs  may  in 
time  become  the  basis  for  a  sounder  Internationalism  than 
that  afforded  by  world  markets. 

THE  League  of  Nations  was  established  at  a  moment  when 
hopes  ran  high  for  a  better  world  order  and  men  believed 
that  its  Covenant  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  comity  and 
inaugurated  a  functional  Internationalism.  When  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  first  met  they  immediately  hastened 
to  bring  back  to  their  homes  war  prisoners,  forgotten  in  re- 
mote Siberian  swamps;  to  guarantee  to  humble  migratory 
laborers  freedom  from  peonage;  to  feed  homeless  children 
who  had  been  starving  under  enemy  flags.  The  initial 
activities  of  the  League  were  perforce  humanitarian  because 
of  the  wreckage  left  by  the  great  war.  The  situation  itself 
changed  not  only  the  type  of  action  which  had  characterized 
world  relations  for  years,  but  the  motive  power  behind  it,  as 
if  a  military  command  had  been  issued  to  right  about  face. 
In  a  world  again  confronted  by  wreckage  and  starvation, 
is  overweening  Nationalism  ready  for  a  command  to  find  its 
life  by  considering  its  own  interests  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  functional  Internationalism  may  again 
emerge,  liberating  new  sources  of  human  energy? 


What  is  the  basis  (or  labor's  growing  mistrust  of  the  NRA?  Next  month 
Survey  Graphic  will  publish  a  staff  article  on  the  National  Labor  Board 
and  how  it  (unctions  in  specific  situations  with  their  threat  of  strikes 


READY    MONEY 
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ECONOMISTS    are  beginning  to  understand  that  the 
changing  habits  and  recurrent  difficulties  of  people  are 
at  least  in  part  due  to  a  curious  phenomenon.  This 
phenomenon  is  a  change  in  the  habits  of  property  itself.  It  is 
here  intended  to  take  up  one  phase  of  that  change,  because 
it  vitally  affects  not  only  problems  of  government,  but 
problems  of  social  work,  problems  of  business,  and  problems 
of  human  organization. 

You  will  search  books  on  theoretical  economics  through, 
and  will  find  only  the  most  casual  reference  to  the  phenom- 
enon of  "liquidity."  It  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  economic 
analysis;  and  the  older  economists,  who  believed  that  any- 
thing was  at  once  exchangeable  for  cash,  at  a  price,  pro- 
vided you  could  make  the  price  attractive  enough,  could 
afford  to  ignore  the  problem.  And  yet  the  problem  was  not 
so  easily  solved. 

Every  business  man  knows  that  his  assets  are  divided  into 
assets  which  are  "liquid"  and  assets  which  are  not.  Every 
banker  knows  what  "being  in  a  liquid  position"  means. 
And  every  individual  who  meets  the  world  knows  the 
difference  between  having  to  pay  in  cash  on  the  nail  for 
everything  he  gets,  and  therefore  having  to  have  cash,  and 
having  property  in  a  form  which  permits  him  to  use  it  with 
relatively  little  cash  outlay.  A  Vermont  farmer,  for  instance, 
can  live  in  reasonable  comfort  though  his  total  cash  over- 
turn may  be  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year.  His  "prop- 
erty" is  not  liquid;  and,  therefore,  not  good  collateral  for  a 
loan,  and  is  not  easily  sold,  and  he  is  married  to  it,  and  has 
to  live  with  it.  Equally,  however,  it  cannot  be  easily  taken 
away  from  him,  and  he  is  less  likely  to  be  tempted  into  a 
position  where  a  creditor  can  seize  it,  and  his  life  is  largely 
built  on  making  advantageous  use  of  it. 

These  very  simple  experiences,  familiar  to  all  of  us,  only 
barely  indicate  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

A  primitive  society,  a  rural  community,  a  developing 
country  not  yet  highly  industrialized — such  a  country  as 
was  the  United  States  in  the  last  generation,  in  fact — is  not 
greatly  concerned  with  liquidity,  except  in  banking  and  in 
the  relatively  insignificant  industrial  areas.  The  great  bulk 
of  people  live  on  the  land,  or  may  have  small  businesses,  or 
run  small  shops,  and  their  lives  and  their  property  are  bound 
together.  This  makes  for  a  stable  state  of  affairs,  and  it  also 
makes  for  good  craftsmanship.  It  makes  for  small  business, 
and  it  tends  to  make  for  friendship  and  close  human  rela- 
tions. Everyone  who  has  lived  in  France  has  fallen  in  love 
with  the  attachment  which  Frenchmen  and  French  families 
have  to  their  own  little  business,  their  own  little  specialty, 
their  own  little  place  in  the  world.  The  place  may  not  be 
glorious,  but  it  is  there,  and  it  is  safe;  even  if  humble,  it  is 
unique,  frequently  picturesque,  and  in  many  cases  artistic. 
And  it  cannot  easily  be  alienated.  Built  on  that  system, 
French  life  has  held  its  form  through  all  sorts  of  political 
changes,  and  has  tended  to  be,  year  in  and  year  out,  even 
through  revolutions,  one  of  the  most  stable  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  attractive  forms  of  social  organization. 

But  when  the  great  industrial  guns  begin  booming,  and 
when  factories  multiply;  when  the  hazards  of  life  increase, 
when  a  man's  job  may  be  now  in  Detroit,  now  in  Akron, 
now  in  Cleveland,  and  now  in  Philadelphia;  when  the  small 


shop  cannot  compete  with  the  great  factory,  a  different 
element  begins  to  creep  in.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  assume 
that  life  will  be  stable,  either  geographically  or  otherwise. 
To  be  able  to  face  the  loss  of  a  job  in  Detroit  and  the 
necessity  of  moving  to  Akron;  to  be  able  to  face  a  business 
which  closes  down  and  the  necessity  of  going  somewhere 
else;  to  be  able  to  live  without  owning  your  shop  or  your 
little  store — all  this  requires  cash,  cash  on  the  nail — a 
"liquid  position,"  as  the  business  man  would  say.  And  it 
requires,  by  the  same  token,  that  anything  which  is  pos- 
sessed can  be  promptly  disposed  of  for  cash,  or  borrowed 
upon. 

Now  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  sale  or  a  loan  that  the  seller 
or  the  borrower  cannot  lend  himself  along  with  his  property. 
If  his  property  is  of  no  use  to  anyone  except  himself,  or  re- 
quires his  personal  attention,  or  his  artistic  ability,  or  his 
expert  knowledge,  to  be  useful,  it  is  just  so  much  the  less 
saleable,  or  the  less  available  as  security.  In  very  essence,  the 
buyer  is  not  buying  the  seller,  he  is  buying  the  property;  in 
very  essence,  the  lender  who  is  looking  to  property  to  repay 
his  loan  (if  he  were  wiser,  he  probably  would  not,  but  that 
is  the  theory  of  the  thing)  wants  in  pledge  something  he  can 
detach  from  the  borrower,  sell  in  the  open  market,  convert 
into  cash  and  repay  the  loan.  It  becomes,  thus,  literally 
unsafe  for  a  workman  in  a  fluctuating  industry  to  buy  a 
house;  for,  should  the  factory  go  dead  on  him  and  he  be 
required  to  move,  the  house  is  a  millstone  around  his  neck. 
If  he  can  sell  at  all,  it  is  at  a  sacrifice.  Equally,  it  becomes  by 
so  much  the  less  safe  for  a  savings  bank  to  put  a  mortgage 
on  that  house.  If  he  sets  up  a  little  business,  which  is  only 
going  to  survive  a  few  years  (instead  of  a  few  generations, 
or  a  few  centuries,  as  in  Europe),  when  the  wheel  changes 
and  the  great  factory  puts  him  out  of  existence,  his  property 
not  only  does  him  no  good,  but  probably  strips  him  of  his 
last  penny  before  he  gets  clear  of  the  situation. 

THIS  has  been  happening  on  so  large  a  scale  that  it  gives 
observers  of  the  economic  order  of  things  a  very  real  fear. 
I  have  had,  within  the  past  few  months,  many  letters  from 
those  courageous  souls  who  have  held  on  to  their  own  small, 
but  still  distinctive,  niches  in  American  industry,  and  who 
now  are  forced  to  let  them  go.  There  is  a  needle-worker, 
whose  specialty  was  embroidering  monograms;  or  a  tailor, 
whose  business  was  making  modest  but  distinctive  clothes;  or 
a  cabinet-maker,  who  conceived  his  life  as  carving  furniture; 
and  so  forth.  The  factory  and  the  department  store  simply 
eliminated  them  from  the  face  of  the  industrial  earth.  In 
one  area  even,  the  issue  has  become  political.  The  local 
grocer's  store  or  little  shop  in  the  small  town  was  a  distinct 
element  of  the  town  civilization.  The  owner  gave  credit, 
and  bought  local  produce;  he  handled  his  people;  he  raised 
his  family.  Today,  the  chain  stores  tend  to  cover  the  earth; 
the  local  proprietor  is  now  a  825  or  830  a  week  "local  man- 
ager" who,  as  often  as  not,  is  shifted  from  one  town  to 
another;  and  whose  business  is  quite  frequently  with  a 
central  distributing  station  many  miles  away,  and  whose 
banking  accommodation  comes  from  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland  or  New  York.  There  is  a  real  interruption  of  the 
local  life,  as  a  result. 
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Behind  this  random  set  of  human  illustrations  there 
is  a  mass  movement  which  is  beginning  to  be  traceable 
statistically.  Roughly  speaking,  the  desire  for  liquidity — 
that  is,  the  desire  to  have  cash,  or  something  that  can  be 
converted  into  cash — is  a  product  both  of  desire  and  of  fear. 
Desire,  because  if  you  have  cash  you  can  command  any- 
thing that  civilization  offers  you,  as  long  as  your  cash  holds 
out.  Fear,  because  the  mere  hazards  of  life — death,  sickness, 
unemployment,  misfortune — usually  create  situations  which 
can  be  handled  only  by  payments  in  cash.  Coupled  with 
this  is  the  fact  that  large-scale  enterprise  is  almost  totally 
non-liquid  (who  ever  heard  of  anyone  turning  up  and 
offering  to  buy  the  US  Steel  Company?)  and  is  so  large 
that  no  one  can  own  it,  anyhow. 

BOTH  lines  converge  to  force  property  into  a  different 
habit;  into  a  different  mold.  The  large-scale  enterprise 
can  finance  itself  only  with  stocks  and  bonds;  and  unless  these 
are  "liquid" — that  is,  exchangeable  into  cash — people  are 
afraid  to  buy  them.  Hence  the  rise  of  the  stock  exchanges; 
the  speculative  machinery  elaborately  protected  to  main- 
tain liquidity;  and  certain  capital  advantages  which  made 
possible  a  still  further  spread  of  the  large-scale  enterprise. 
Coupled  with  whatever  efficiency  the  large-scale  plant 
may  have,  we  get  a  translation  of  the  small  industry  into 
the  large  industry,  and  the  translation  of  the  property- 
right  from  my  firm  attachment  to  my  little  shop,  into  a 
holding  of  a  small  block  of  stocks  and  bonds  which  represent 
a  tiny  fraction  of  ultimate  ownership  of  a  railroad,  a  steam 
plant,  a  chain  store,  a  department  store,  a  copper  mine,  an 
automobile  factory, — in  fact,  pretty  much  anything  which 
produces  the  goods  which  you  see  on  your  breakfast  table, 
live  with  in  your  house,  or  use  in  your  daily  life. 

These  great  enterprises,  however,  are  themselves  caught  in 
a  mesh.  They  are  fluctuating;  the  men  who  work  for  them 
have  to  run  the  chance  of  shutdowns  causing  unemployment, 
of  disease,  of  old  age.  Their  needs  are  only  met  by  payment 
in  cash  (since  property,  in  terms  of  capital  goods,  no  longer 
can  be  used  in  the  main,  effectively,  by  individuals)  and  they 
are,  consequently,  under  the  necessity  of  meeting  wage 
payments,  capital  payments,  and  payments  for  raw  ma- 
terial. Their  liquid  assets — not  quite  as  liquid,  it  is  true,  in 
many  cases,  as  the  theoretical  liquidity  of  stocks  and  bonds — 
likewise  begin  to  add  up. 

In  addition  (I  am  omitting,  for  brevity,  the  technical 
corrections  for  duplication,  and  the  like)  both  business 
concerns  and  the  average  individual  tend  to  maintain  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  what  they  have  (however  little 
it  may  be)  in  banks,  in  terms  of  demand  deposits.  We  think 
of  this  as  "money  in  the  bank."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  a  call  on  the  bank  for  money,  the  bank  not  having 
enough  money  at  any  time  to  meet  all  of  the  calls.  Never- 
theless, banks  do  hold  themselves  out  as  being  able  to  meet 
this  call;  and  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  at  all  times  "con- 
tracts of  liquidity,"  or  agreements  to  produce  cash,  running 
up  to  some  forty  odd  billion  dollars,  in  the  banks.  This  alone 
represents  a  theoretical  contract  right  to  convert  well  over 
10  percent  of  the  national  wealth  from  whatever  form  it 
happens  to  be  in  in  fact,  into  cold  cash,  on  a  moment's 
notice. 

There  is  still  nothing  more  than  a  sophisticated  guess 
available  as  to  the  total  amount  of  this  assumed  liquidity. 
My  own  estimate  would  be  that  between  35  percent  and  40 
percent  of  the  total  national  wealth  is  really  convertible  into 


cash  either  on  an  instant's  notice,  on  a  few  days'  notice,  or 
on  few  months'  notice,  at  the  longest.  If  this  guess  is  right, 
well  over  a  third  of  the  national  wealth — and  that  largely 
concentrated  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  centers — is 
impersonal;  unavailable  to  individuals;  and  of  little  use  in 
taking  care  of  individual  life. 

It  is  one  thing  to  state  a  bald  fact,  and  quite  another  to 
realize  the  implications  of  it.  I  confess  that  I  have  yet  to 
think  through  the  implications  of  such  a  situation.  A  few 
obvious  conclusions  are  worth  setting  down  here. 

In  the  first  place,  this  assumed  liquidity  is,  of  course, 
illusory.  If  all  the  claims  are  asserted,  the  situation  breaks 
down.  This  happened,  in  fact,  last  March,  during  the  bank 
holiday.  In  a  word,  the  commercial  system  is  at  the  mercy 
of  a  wave  of  emotion  or  fear;  when  the  wave  breaks,  the 
whole  fabric  goes  down. 

In  the  second  place,  and  perhaps  more  important,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  human  relations,  at  least 
a  third  of  the  population,  more  or  less,  must  be  so  separated 
from  any  tangible  relationship  with  property  that  it  is  mo- 
bile, which  also  means  that  it  is  without  roots,  and  without 
the  stability  which  possession  of  actual  property,  mean- 
ing something  to  the  life  of  the  owner,  can  give.  An- 
other way  of  putting  it  is  that  the  people  who  possess  this 
property,  or  depend  upon  it,  are  free.  But  freedom  may 
mean  merely  the  freedom  of  being  set  down  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  Sahara  Desert.  You  can  go  in  any 
direction,  but  you  are  still  in  the  desert. 

In  the  third  place,  it  means  that  there  is  a  growing  change  • 
in  the  nature  of  private  property.  A  home  is  worth  working 
for;  worth  beautifying,  worth  fighting  for  and  worth  dying 
for.  A  block  of  public-utility  bonds  somehow  fails  to  excite 
that  set  of  emotions.  You  cannot  work  with  it:  you  cannot 
beautify  it;  and  as  for  dying  for  it.  not  a  chance. 

IAST,  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  so  radical  a  change  in 
I—  the  habits  of  property,  or,  more  accurately,  so  large  an 
increase  in  the  assumed  liquidity  of  property,  must  neces- 
sarily react  on  social  organization.  Human  life  is  less 
integrated  when  it  is  as  mobile  as  this  situation  would  sug- 
gest. The  property  link  is  weakened;  and  men  are  thrown 
back  more  upon  personal  relations — the  relationships  of 
friendship,  of  love,  of  standing  in  the  community.  Even 
these  are  necessarily  at  the  hazard  of  a  break-up  of  the 
economic  base,  should  the  liquidity  machinery  fail,  and  the 
supposed  owner  of  property  be  suddenly  left  in  the  helpless 
position  in  which  he  must  inevitably  be,  should  that  occur. 

One  is  reminded  of  James  Branch  CabelPs  story  of  the  old 
Count — Don  Manuel  of  Poictesme.  The  old  Count  suddenly 
discovered  that  he  and  his  life  had  become  a  mere  set  of 
forms,  and  a  strange  spirit,  called  a  Sylan,  had  entered  in 
and  was  possessing  him.  He  argued  it  out  with  the  Sylan, 
and  the  Sylan  told  him  that,  while  the  form  of  his  life  was 
the  same,  it  had  become  so  weakened  and  so  changed,  that 
the  substance  had  gone  out  of  it. 

Liquid  property  is,  in  form  and  legal  theory,  substantially 
the  same  as  was  the  old  farm,  or  the  tapestry-weaving  shop 
in  France.  But  the  substance  of  it  has  been  bled  white — 
white  of  personality,  white  of  satisfaction  of  creative  desire, 
white  of  that  quality  of  property  which  Mussolini,  in  one  of 
his  more  inspired  moments,  called  "the  extension  of  per- 
sonality." We  have  yet  to  see  the  effect  which  this  will  have 
on  the  great  tides  of  human  desire  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
determine  economic  life. 


CITY   PATRONAGE- 
NEW   STYLE 


Kansas  Cornfield  by  John  Steuart  Curry 

AMERICAN  art,  which  took  such  long  strides  in  the 
prosperous  decade,  has  not  been  allowed  to  drop  by 
the  wayside  in  depression  days.  At  first  art  went  the  way  of 
luxuries;  sales  began  to  decline  and  artists  suffered  miser- 
ably. Then  a  number  of  people  busied  themselves  in  two 
directions:  impressing  the  undeniable  fact  on  the  public 
that  living  artists  must  eat,  and  convincing  the  artist  that 
it  was  better  to  take  less  for  his  work  than  get  nothing. 
Galleries  and  museums  continued  exhibits  of  living  artists 
with  true  devotion.  Gay  occasions  were  made  in  the  larger 
cities  of  sidewalk  exhibits,  "economy  sales"  and  auctions. 
This  past  winter  the  federal  government  responded  to  the 


Roman  Peasant  by  Gaetano  Cecere 

artists'  need  with  its  vast  Public  Works  of  Art  Project.  And 
now  New  York,  which  has  more  artists  than  any  other  city 
in  the  country,  is  currently  having  a  mammoth  municipal 
art  exhibit  under  the  patronage  of  its  new  mayor. 

Such  an  exhibition  meant  hard  work  for  a  host  of  devoted 
persons.  The  museums  and  the  artists'  associations  all  coop- 
erated. Rockefeller  Center  offered  its  large  Forum  Galleries 
free.  The  galleries  and  the  artists  responded  with  zest.  Old 
hostilities  between  the  academician  and  the  heretic  artist 
were  forgotten.  It  was  to  be  all-New  York  and  all-art. 

The  public  likes  a  good  show;  it  has  it.  Over  four  hundred 
living  artists,  all  connected  with  the  New  York  art  world, 
are  represented;  the  "mile  of  art"  contains  just  short  of  a 
thousand  entries  of  sculpture,  paintings,  drawings  and  prints. 
The  sculpture  is  displayed  with  dignity  and  space;  each 
picture  hangs  on  the  line.  There  is  no  separation  of  the 
different  schools  of  art  and  no  clash  between  them  for  the 
spectator.  The  effect  is  lively,  entertaining,  instructive. 
Thousands  are  attending  daily.  Admission  is  small. 

Everything  displayed  is  for  sale  and  a  great  many  sales 
are  being  made.  Mayor  La  Guardia  himself  set  the  practical 
precedent  at  the  opening  by  buying  a  number  of  pictures. 
There  are  week-day  broadcasts  by  artists  and  critics.  New 
York  is  beginning  to  want  the  month  of  exhibition  extended, 
to  talk  about  making  it  an  annual  event,  to  think  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  show  warrants  consideration  by  other  cities. 
It  aspires  to  have  a  municipal  gallery  to  show  the  work  of 
living  artists. 

As  an  art  event  it  competes  with  the  famous  Armory 
Show  of  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  That  introduced 
Americans  to  what  living  artists  were  painting  in  other 
countries;  this  exhibit  gives  an  unusual  opportunity  to  judge 
the  vitality  of  our  own  artists.  F.  L.  K. 
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Indians'  Return 
by  Edward  Biberman 


The  Land  of  Promise 
by  F.  Luis  Mora 


Brick  Carrier 
by  Edmund  Archer 


Pilgrim  Sons 
by  Henry  R.  Poore 


Picnic 
by  H.  E.  Schnakenberg 


Flushing  Bay 
by  Arnold  Friedman 


THE  HIGH  COMMISSION  FOR  GERMAN  REFUGEES 

BY  JOSEPH  P.  CHAMBERLAIN 


IT  was  a  very  serious  situation  which  the  world  found  itself 
facing  when  over  sixty  thousand  persons  fled  from  Ger- 
many and  took  refuge  in  the  countries  surrounding  that 
republic.  They  came  out  of  their  own  land  at  a  time  when 
the  economic  crisis  was  bearing  exceedingly  heavily  upon 
the  resources  of  all  countries  in  the  world.  A  problem,  there- 
fore, which  would  have  been  of  slight  importance  and 
would  have  necessitated  no  machinery  other  than  that  of 
the  private  organizations  to  solve  it  in  times  of  prosperity, 
loomed  as  very  serious  in  the  year  1933.  So  serious  did  it 
seem  to  the  delegates  gathered  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  that  they  voted  to  set  up  a  special  organization 
to  deal  with  it.  The  League  Assembly  recognized  that  the 
burden  was  not  one  which  could  fairly  be  left  to  be  borne 
by  the  few  neighbor  countries  to  Germany,  where  the  refu- 
gees had  naturally  first  fled,  but  that  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  world  question.  Nor  could  it  be  treated  as  a  matter  for 
private  philanthropy  alone.  Vital  as  is  the  role  of  private 
philanthropy,  there  are  complications  which  can  only  be 
solved  by  governmental  action.  Many  of  the  refugees,  for 
instance,  have  no  passports  or  papers  which  will  enable  them 
to  get  visas  to  travel  from  one  country  to  another,  and  the 
legislation  or  administrative  practice  in  most  countries  in 
these  days  makes  it  difficult  for  foreigners  to  establish 
themselves  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  therefore,  the  Assembly, 
with  the  German  delegate  abstaining  from  voting,  resolved: 

Having  regard  to  the  situation  created  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  persons,  Jewish  and  other,  coming  from  Germany  have, 
in  recent  months,  taken  refuge  in  several  countries; 

Considering  that  their  presence  in  those  countries  constitutes  an 
economic,  financial  and  social  problem,  which  can  be  solved  only 
by  international  collaboration: 

Suggests  that  the  Council  should  nominate  a  High  Commissioner 
to  negotiate  and  direct  such  collaboration,  and  particularly  to 
provide,  as  far  as  possible,  work  for  the  refugees  in  all  countries 
which  are  able  to  offer  it; 

Requests  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  invite  states 
and,  if  it  thinks  it  advisable,  private  organisations  best  able  to 
assist  these  refugees  to  be  represented  on  a  Governing  Body  of 
which  their  duty  will  be  to  aid  the  High  Commissioner  in  his  work, 
the  High  Commissioner  having  to  submit  periodical  reports  on  the 
development  and  fulfilment  of  his  task  to  the  said  Governing  Body, 
which  would  forward  them  to  the  states  likely  to  be  able  to  assist 
in  the  action  contemplated; 

Suggests  further  that  the  expenses  of  this  collaboration  and  of  the 
High  Commissioner's  office  should  be  defrayed  by  funds  contributed 
voluntarily  from  private  or  other  sources. 

The   Council  promptly  took  action  on  the  resolution. 
Again  the  German  member  abstained  from  voting.  The 
Council  invited  the  states  bordering  Germany  and  certain 
other  states  which  it  thought  would  be  of  par- 
ticular assistance  to  the  high  commissioner  to 
send   representatives   to   the   Governing  Body. 
James  G.  McDonald,  a  well-known  American, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  was 
appointed  as  high  commissioner. 

The  High  Commission  was  not  created  as  part 
of  the  League,  but  as  an  independent  body  not 
subject  to  the  Council  or  the  Assembly.  It  does 


not  report  to  the  Council  or  to  the  Assembly,  its  officials  and 
employes  are  not  part  of  the  League  staff,  and  it  is  not  ac- 
countable to  any  League  body  for  what  it  does.  The  As- 
sembly and  the  Council  joined  furthermore  in  an  appeal  to 
the  governments  and  peoples,  both  members  and  non-mem- 
bers of  the  League,  to  aid  the  High  Commission  in  carrying 
on  the  heavy  task  which  had  been  placed  upon  it.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Body  was  held  at  Lausanne  on 
December  5,  1933.  It  could  not  be  held  at  Geneva,  the  seat 
of  the  League,  as  it  is  to  be  kept  entirely  independent  of  that 
organization,  so  it  was  called  together  at  the  Swiss  city 
nearest  to  Geneva. 

The  United  States  was  among  the  countries  invited  and 
its  delegate,  the  writer,  was  at  the  first  meeting.  There  he 
met  men  appointed  by  the  governments  of  Denmark, 
France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Poland,  United  Kingdom, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Uruguay.  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  had  been  invited,  but  were  not  able  to 
send  delegates.  The  members  of  the  Governing  Body  were 
principally  distinguished  diplomats  and  high  government 
officials.  Viscount  Cecil  was  the  British  delegate;  France 
was  represented  by  Senator  Henry  Berenger  who  had  been 
ambassador  to  this  country;  from  South  America  came  Mr. 
Guani  of  Uruguay  who  represents  his  country  at  Paris  and 
has  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  League. 

IT  was  a  serious  body  of  men  who  met  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  University  of  Lausanne  to  organize  the  High  Commis- 
sion and  to  take  counsel  upon  the  problem  which  faced  it. 
The  Governing  Body  recognized  that  its  role  was  not  to 
direct  the  high  commissioner  in  his  work,  but  to  aid  him 
with  their  advice  and  facilitate  his  relations  with  their  own 
or  other  governments.  The  responsibility  for  planning  the 
work  of  the  High  Commission  and  for  carrying  it  out  must 
rest  upon  the  high  commissioner  and  his  staff,  whose  activ- 
ities, however,  will  be  greatly  helped  by  the  counsel  and 
support  of  the  members  of  the  Governing  Body. 

The  task  of  the  High  Commission  is  not  simply  to  give 
support  to  the  refugees,  but  to  find  homes  in  other  countries 
than  their  own  in  which  they  can  establish  themselves  with 
hope  for  a  better  future.  This  task  involves  an  enterprise  of 
colonization  and  of  adjustment  of  thousands  of  people  to 
new  conditions  in  new  countries  all  over  the  world.  It  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  for  the  high  commissioner  to 
have  created  in  the  short  time  before  his  office  should  begin 
its  work  an  organization  experienced  and  large  enough  to 
deal  with  so  widespread  a  problem.  Furthermore,  neither 
the  League  of  Nations  nor  the  governments  assumed  any 
financial  responsibility,  either  for  the  personnel  or  for  the 
work  of  the  High  Commission.  The  money  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  commissioner  himself  and  of  his  aides  must  come  from 


That  the  thousands  of  German  refugees  may  not  become 
footballs  of  chance,  kicked  back  and  forth  between  reluctant 
neighbor  countries,  the  High  Commission  appointed  by  the 
League  of  Nations  is  working  out  a  plan  of  adjustments  to 
new  trades  in  new  lands.  An  article  by  the  American  member 
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private  sources,  and  the  very  large  sum  which  would  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  work  of  resettlement  of  the  refugees 
must  also  be  given  by  private  individuals.  Fortunately  there 
are  in  existence  private  organizations  which  have  had  a  wide 
experience  both  in  settlement  of  refugees  and  in  raising 
money  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Assembly  wisely  recognized 
that  their  aid  would  be  needed 
in  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
refugees. 

There  had  been  invited, 
therefore,  to  Lausanne,  repre- 
sentatives of  many  private  or- 
ganizations which  were  vitally 
concerned  with  the  problem, 
who  took  counsel  with  the 
high  commissioner  and  with 
the  members  of  the  Governing 
Body  to  form  an  Advisory 
Council  of  private  organiza- 
tions. Recognizing  that  while 
the  problem  largely  concerned 
the  Jewish  communities,  it  was 
not  by  any  means  exclusively 
Jewish,  a  number  of  non-Jewish 
organizations  were  asked  to 
send  representatives  to  the 
meeting. 

It  was  evident  that  so  large  a 
body  of  men  coming  from  such 
distances  as  the  members  of 
the  Governing  Body  could  not 
be  expected  to  meet  frequently, 
but  to  provide  the  high  com- 
missioner with  a  small  group 
with  whom  he  could  take 
counsel  when  necessary,  a  Per- 
manent Committee  was  set  up 
to  consist  of  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Holland, 
Switzerland  and  Uruguay.  A 

corresponding  committee  of  the  private  organizations  was 
also  created,  composed  of  representatives  of  those  associa- 
tions which  had  been  concerned  in  raising  money  and  in  the 
settlement  of  refugees,  and  whose  experience  would  be 
peculiarly  valuable  to  the  high  commissioner  in  the  day  to 
day  operations  of  his  office. 

The  meetings  of  the  Governing  Body  brought  out  very 
clearly  the  problems  which  had  to  be  faced.  There  were 
more  than  sixty  thousand  refugees,  most  of  whom  were  in 
the  countries  neighboring  Germany:  France,  25,000;  Pal- 
estine, 6500;  Poland,  6000;  Czechoslovakia,  5000;  Holland, 
5000;  England,  3000;  Belgium,  2500;  Switzerland,  2500; 
Scandinavia,  1500;  Austria,  800;  Saar  and  Luxembourg, 
500;  Italy,  500;  other  countries,  including  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  1000. 

The  greater  number  are  taking  care  of  themselves,  either 
from  their  own  resources  or  from  work,  but  many  of  them 
left  their  homes  without  financial  resources  and  are  being 
supported  by  private  charity.  The  unemployment  crisis 
made  it  certain  that  only  a  few  of  them  can  find  self-support- 
ing employment  and  permanent  homes  in  their  countries  of 
refuge,  and  it  will  clearly  be  destructive  to  their  morale,  as 
well  as  their  physical  and  mental  health,  to  keep  them  in 
suspense  in  a  country  which  is  not  their  own  and  in  which 
they  cannot  hope  to  settle.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  countries 
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where  they  Can  go  and  occupations  which  they  can  take  up. 
The  process  of  providing  a  place  where  the  refugees  may 
reconstruct  their  broken  lives  and  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
done  could  not  be  definitely  planned  for  in  the  few  days  that 
the  Governing  Body  was  in  session,  even  though  it  had  the 
help  of  the  well-informed  representatives  of  the  private  or- 
ganizations. What  was  appar- 
ent was  that  the  refugees  must 
not  merely  be  shifted  from  one 
country  to  another,  without 
any  consideration  of  what  they 
would  do  in  their  new  homes, 
but  that  they  must  be  moved, 
not  as  wanderers,  but  as  immi- 
grants into  a  country  where 
they  could  immediately  put 
their  skill  and  their  willingness 
to  work  at  the  service  of  a 
community  in  which  they  could 
expect  to  find  a  permanent 
home. 

The  Governing  Body  at  its 
meeting  did  all  that  it  had  been 
assembled  to  do  and  did  not 
attempt  the  impossible.  It  rec- 
ognized both  the  immediate 
and  the  long-term  problem.  It 
authorized  the  high  commis- 
sioner and  his  staff  to  go  for- 
ward and  to  do  the  job  of 
long-term  social  planning  that 
the  situation  requires.  It  ar- 
ranged for  the  cooperation  of 
the  private  agencies  best  fitted 
to  advise  and  assist  the  high 
commissioner,  and  it  author- 
ized the  creation  of  the  small 
executive  staff  that  would  be 
necessary  under  the  proposal 
of  the  high  commissioner  to 

limit  his  direct  activities  to  relations  with  governments  and 
the  preparing  of  plans  the  carrying  out  of  which  would  be 
in  the  main  left  to  the  private  associations  already  equipped 
with  experience  and  with  personnel. 

FROM  the  World  War  and  its  aftermath  have  arisen  many 
refugee  problems.  The  Russian  Revolution,  the  disturb- 
ances in  Turkey  resulting  in  the  flight  of  many  Armenians 
from  their  homeland,  the  transfer  of  populations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  break-up  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  which  disturbed  age-long  attachments  of  racial 
groups  to  a  particular  territory,  the  existing  complication 
resulting  from  the  necessity  of  getting  a  small  Assyrian  group 
out  of  Iraq,  with  which  a  committee  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  now  struggling,  all  preceded  the  situation  caused  by 
the  German  action  against  the  non-Aryans.  In  these  earlier 
cases,  however,  there  was  the  very  substantial  difference 
that  they  occurred  at  a  time  when  most  countries  in  the 
world  were  seeking  workers,  when  there  was  an  unusual 
prosperity  in  many  of  the  great  trading  nations,  especially 
in  America.  Consequently,  great  sums  of  money  were  com- 
paratively easily  raised  from  private  givers,  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  find  homes  for  the  refugees.  In  the  case 
of  the  Greco-Turkish  transfer  of  populations,  new  homes 
were  prepared  by  government  money  and  the  task  of  the 
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Commission  was  supervising  the  carrying  out  of  a  plan 
already  prepared  and  financed. 

The  exodus  of  the  sixty  thousand  German  refugees  has 
occurred  in  that  year  in  modern  history  when  it  was  most 
difficult  to  find  the  money  to  finance  their  resettlement  or  to 
find  places  for  them  to  go.  All  over  the  world  there  has  been 
a  tightening  of  immigration 
restrictions  and  few  countries 
in  the  world  are  free  from  anx- 
iety over  their  own  unemploy- 
ment and  are  now  devoting 
strenuous  efforts  to  finding  work 
for  their  own  people.  A  task 
which  would  have  presented 
no  great  difficulties  either  fi- 
nancially or  materially  five  or 
six  years  ago  is  today  one  which 
will  call  for  exercise  of  all  the 
tact  and  persuasiveness  and 
skill  in  organization  which  the 
high  commissioner  and  his 
assistants  can  bring  to  bear. 

The  problem  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  these  unfortunate  people 
is  in  part  a  problem  of  reeduca- 
tion. Many  of  them  are  pro- 
fessional or  intellectual  workers 
and  a  great  many  were  engaged 
in  business  or  retail  trade. 
Many  of  them  cannot  hope  to 
find  at  once  in  other  countries 
an  opportunity  to  carry  on  the 
occupations  for  which  they  are 
prepared,  and  others  must  learn 
something  about  the  language 
and  customs  of  their  new 
homes.  It  is  evident  that  there 
will  not  be  many  places  for 
men  trained  in  German  law  to 
make  their  living  through  the 

exercise  of  the  skill  which  they  have  acquired,  no  matter 
how  competent  they  may  be.  Even  those  who  will  be  able  to 
make  a  place  for  themselves  at  the  Bar  must  undergo  training 
in  the  language  and  the  customs  of  the  new  country;  others 
must  find  other  work  to  do  and  must  learn  how  to  do  it.  It 
is  easier  for  the  doctors.  The  symptoms  of  sickness  and  its 
cures  are  not  different  in  a  German  or  an  American  or  a 
Frenchman,  so  that  men  trained  in  medicine  will  not  have 
so  long  drawn-out  a  problem  of  reeducation.  Even  here, 
however,  the  places  that  may  be  available  will  not  suffice  to 
care  for  all  the  trained  men  and  women  available.  Already 
there  has  been  much  done  in  retraining  women  doctors, 
especially  as  nurses,  as  hospital  superintendents  or  officials, 
and  others  of  the  professions  or  trades  in  which  medical 
knowledge  is  useful. 

People  naturally  think  first  of  all  of  the  elementary  things 
when  they  are  faced  with  homeless  people,  and  the  most 
elementary  of  all,  farming,  has  been  in  the  minds  of  both 
refugees  and  their  advisers.  In  Germany  itself,  in  Holland 
and  in  France,  training  farms  have  been  opened  where  the 
younger  men  and  women  are  being  educated  in  various 
branches  of  agriculture,  preparatory  to  taking  their  place  in 
new  farming  settlements.  But  many  of  the  refugees  are  not 
fitted  for  an  agricultural  life  and  have  no  inclination  towards 
it.  For  them  there  must  be  opportunities  to  learn  trades  or 
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they  must  be  helped  to  open  up  small  businesses  or  small 
workshops  where  their  initiative  and  business  skill  can 
find  play  without  disrupting  the  existing  economy  of  the 
country  to  which  they  go.  Here  is  an  important  part  of  the 
job  of  planning.  In  different  countries,  especially  in  the 
newer  countries,  there  will  be  industries  or  trades  which 

have  not  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped. For  some  of  these  the 
prior  experience  and  training 
of  individuals  among  the  refu- 
gees will  have  peculiarly  fitted 
them,  and  if  they  can  be  helped 
to  set  up  a  shop  or  a  business, 
they  can  employ  other  refugees 
and  at  the  same  time  add  to  the 
social  economy  of  the  country 
receiving  them,  as  well  as  aid 
the  high  commissioner  in  his 
task  of  finding  homes  and 
work. 

This,  then,  is  the  enterprise 
which  the  high  commissioner 
has  undertaken,  to  find  new 
permanent  homes  for  the  refu- 
gees in  which  they  can  become 
self-supporting,  to  discover 
what  kind  of  work  is  wanted  in 
different  countries,  and  then 
the  other  task  of  determining 
which  person  will  best  fit  into 
each  of  the  opportunities  which 
may  be  open.  For  it  is  not  a 
solution  to  put  on  a  farm  a 
family  which  cannot  accustom 
itself  to  farming,  but  which 
would  be  well  equipped  to 
carry  on  a  small  business  or  to 
make  a  home  where  the  bread- 
winner may  support  it  by 
working  at  a  trade  or  in  a 

factory.  If  the  immigrants  are  to  be  permanently  settled  and 
to  become  quickly  self-supporting,  care  must  be  used  in 
finding  occupations  for  which  individuals  will  be  reasonably 
fitted,  and  then  fit  individuals  to  the  occupations.  Mistakes 
are  inevitable  and  failures  are  inevitable;  but  failures  are 
costly  both  in  terms  of  money  and  in  terms  of  human  suffer- 
ing. They  must  be  reduced  and  can  only  be  reduced  if  there 
is  some  reasonable  degree  of  selection  of  immigrants  rather 
than  treating  the  whole  question  as  a  mass  movement  with- 
out regard  to  the  capacities  or  inclinations  of  the  individual. 
Social  workers  will  recognize  at  once  the  necessity  for  some 
degree  of  case  work,  and  they  will  recognize  the  economy, 
in  money  and  in  human  suffering,  of  a  well-done  case-work 
job. 

In  both  the  finding  of  opportunities  and  the  selection  of 
the  individuals  best  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  particular 
opportunities,  the  high  commissioner's  task  would  be  well- 
nigh  hopeless  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  large,  well- 
organized  and  experienced  private  associations  which  have 
long  been  engaged  in  a  similar  work.  They  have  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  refugees,  both  with  money  and  with  advice,  and 
no  description  of  the  refugee  situation  would  be  complete 
without  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  their  past  service 
and  their  spirit  of  cooperation  for  the  future. 

In   the   background   of  any   discussion   of  the   refugee 
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problem  looms  the  reason  why  there  are  refugees  and  the 
query  as  to  how  many  more  non-Aryans  or  liberals  will  leave 
Germany.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  four  hundred 
thousand  Jews  in  the  country  and  that  the  non- Aryans  may 
number  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  more.  For  the  defi- 
nition of  "non-Aryan"  is  wide.  Any  person  whose  grand- 
father or  grandmother  was  Jewish  is  for  that  reason  placed 
in  the  group  discriminated  against.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
religion.  A  person  one  of  whose  grandparents  was  Jewish, 
but  whose  family  has  been  for  generations  Catholic  or 
Lutheran,  may  suddenly  find  himself  without  a  position  and 
without  an  opportunity  of  earning  his  living  in  his  accus- 
tomed profession  or  business.  The  measures  taken  go  far. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  non- Aryan  lawyers  and  doctors  are  not 
permitted  to  practice.  Government  officials,  judges  and 
university  or  public-school  teachers  have  been  dropped  from 
their  positions  with  no  prospect  that  they  will  be  reinstated. 
In  private  business  and  industry  the  non-Aryan  is  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  and  very  many  have  lost  their  employ- 
ment, although  those  who  are  indispensable  or  of  peculiar 
value  have  been  permitted  to  retain  their  positions.  There  is 
often  no  official  decree  under  which  this  is  accomplished, 
but  the  even  more  effective  means  of  social  pressure,  some- 
times organized  and  carried  out  through  the  Nazi  troopers, 
is  an  equally  efficient  weapon.  While  the  open  boycott  on 
Jewish  shops  has  been  lifted,  the  social  boycott  in  the  small 
towns  continues.  In  a  great  city  like  Berlin  or  Frankfurt 
there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  social  pressure  against  the 
individual  as  in  the  smaller  cities  and  villages  where  every- 
one who  enters  a  particular  shop  is  marked  by  his  neighbors, 
and  where  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  individual  to  withstand 
the  dominant  opinion. 

THE  social  discrimination  bites  deep  and  perhaps  its 
worst  effect  is  upon  the  children.  It  is  hard  enough  for 
the  grown  people  to  be  treated  as  unworthy  and  unwanted 
members  of  a  community  in  which  they  may  have  spent 
their  whole  lives  and  in  which  their  fathers  for  generations 
before  them  may  have  been  respected  citizens,  but  it  is 
worse  for  a  father  or  mother  who  realize  that  their  children 
are  made  to  understand  their  position,  and  what  of  the  fate 
of  the  children  themselves?  Jewish  and  other  non-Aryan 
children  can  still  go  to  the  grammar-schools,  but  only  a 
tiny  fraction  can  enter  the  highschools  or  the  universities. 
They  may,  of  course,  attend  the  private  schools  which  have 
been  set  up  in  the  country,  but  graduates  from  these  schools 
have  no  opportunity  to  enter  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  or  to  become  members  of  any  learned  profession. 
Thus  access  to  the  learned  professions  and  government 
service  is  shut  off  from  all  but  an  infinitely  small  proportion 
of  the  ambitious  young  men  and  women  of  the  unfortunate 
class. 

But  worse  than  this  is  the  feeling  of  inferiority  and  of  fear 
that  is  being  impressed  upon  a  whole  generation  of  children. 
They  are  made  to  believe  that  they  are  members  of  an 
inferior  and  unwanted  race,  and  this  by  the  daily  pressure 
of  their  school-fellows,  the  people  they  pass  in  the  street,  and 
sometimes  even  their  teachers.  They  understand  that  there 
is  no  chance  for  them  to  hold  positions  in  the  state  or  in  the 
professions,  that  their  ways  of  earning  a  living  will  be  limited, 
and  that  there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  them  to  secure 
that  position  in  society  to  which  their  ability  and  enterprise 
may  entitle  them.  They  have  little  joy  in  the  present  and 
small  hope  of  the  future.  Though  there  may  not  be  much 
physical  violence,  this  spiritual  violence  and  the  ever-present 


sense  of  fear  under  which  they  live,  cannot  fail  to  leave  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  minds  and  characters  of  the 
unfortunate  children  subjected  to  it. 

As  long  as  economic  and  social  pressure  is  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Jews  and  other  non-Aryans  in  Germany, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  very  many  of  them  will 
seek  opportunities  to  leave  the  country  to  find  homes  where 
they  can  be  free  to  exercise  their  talents  and  their  energy  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  is  important  that  there  be  not  a  new 
flood  of  refugees,  but  that  these  persons,  when  they  depart, 
should  go  from  Germany  as  emigrants  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Many  will  find  friends  or  relatives  abroad  who  can  solve 
their  problems  of  finding  employment  and  can  aid  them  in 
establishing  themselves  in  a  new  country.  But  there  will  be 
others  who  will  need  guidance  and  help  and  who  are  there- 
fore in  much  the  same  situation  as  are  the  refugees.  The 
High  Commission,  from  the  narrowest  point  of  view,  is 
obviously  interested  that  emigration  from  Germany  be 
orderly  and  regular,  for  otherwise  its  own  problem  of  the 
refugees  will  become  more  difficult. 

FROM  the  broader  point  of  view,  however,  the  problem  of 
refugees  and  emigrants  is  the  same.  Refugees  and  emi- 
grants leave  their  homes,  not  from  their  own  free  will  but 
because  of  the  situation  which  has  been  created  in  their 
own  country,  and  those  dealing  with  the  refugee  part  of  the 
problem  must  take  emigration  into  consideration.  Palestine 
shows  clearly  why  this  must  be.  The  number  of  immigrants 
who  can  be  admitted  into  Palestine  every  year  is  limited,  and 
the  number  of  applicants  is  far  in  excess  of  the  quotas.  Since 
the  new  regime  took  effect  in  Germany  the  pressure  for  visas 
for  Palestine  has  naturally  increased,  both  from  refugees 
and  from  those  who  have  remained  at  home.  The  number  of 
refugees,  therefore,  who  can  be  settled  in  Palestine  must 
depend  upon  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Germany,  and 
there  must  be  some  apportionment  as  between  the  two 
classes.  So  the  high  commissioner,  in  considering  how  many 
refugees  can  be  admitted  to  Palestine,  must  know  how  many 
persons  in  Germany  are  looking  for  a  chance  to  enter  the 
mandated  territory.  Likewise,  wherever  the  high  commis- 
sioner turns,  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  considering  the  probable  emigration  from  Germany,  as 
well  as  the  placing  of  the  refugees  who  are  his  responsibility. 

The  same  private  organizations  which  are  associated  in 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  High  Commission  will,  it  is 
probable,  be  most  active  in  aiding  the  emigrants  from 
Germany  who  need  help.  Meeting  as  they  do  in  the  Advisory 
Council,  they  will  represent  the  best  information  that  can 
be  had,  both  as  to  refugees  and  emigrants  and  as  to  the 
probable  number  of  emigrants  who  will  leave  the  country 
in  any  particular  period  and  their  destination.  They  can 
keep  the  high  commissioner  informed  whether  there  is  to  be 
expected  an  increase  in  the  number  of  refugees,  and  in 
making  plans  in  respect  to  a  certain  territory,  how  much  he 
should  allow  for  the  immigration  to  that  territory. 

This  is  the  task  that  the  high  commissioner  and  his  aides 
have  undertaken.  They  are  carrying  out  an  enterprise  which 
has  been  confided  to  them  by  the  representatives  of  nations 
gathered  in  the  Assembly  and  Council  of  the  League,  as 
"an  economic,  financial  and  social  problem  which  can  be 
solved  only  by  international  cooperation,"  and  as  the 
Assembly  was  convinced,  "all  governments  will  assist  the 
high  commissioner  to  the  best  of  their  abilities"  and  "that 
private  organizations  will  collaborate  in  every  way  with  the 
high  commissioner  for  the  success  of  this  relief  action." 


COAL  AT   THE   CROSS-ROADS 
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THE  bituminous  coal  industry  has  so  far  failed  to  meet 
its  responsibility  or  utilize  the  opportunity  to  govern 
itself  which  was  afforded  by  the  code  approved  by  the 
President  last  October.  By  January,  continued  destructive 
price-cutting  practices  by  coal  operators  so  threatened  the 
wage  structure  that  General  Johnson  summoned  the  Na- 
tional Bituminous  Coal  Industrial  Board  to  an  emergency 
conference  on  code  market  violations.  Speaking  just  previ- 
ously on  the  subject  of  price-cutting,  he  said: 
Price-cutting  by  one  device  or  another  is  paid  for  by  wage-cutting 
and  unemployment,  and  the  inevitable  result  is  a  descent  into  an 
economic  hell. 

Since  then  Washington  news  reports  have  carried  new 
proposals  of  control,  including  an  increasingly  frequent 
suggestion  by  operators  of  that  modern  refuge  of  those  who 
are  incapable  of  self-government — a  price-czar  or  board  of 
control  of  their  own  selection.  Obviously  this  suggestion 
disregards  the  more  fundamental  need  of  a  self-operating 
system  which  operators  were  granted  liberty  to  create.  In 
the  interval  no  new  plans  have  been  announced  by  the 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Industrial  Board,  although  a 
comprehensive  statistical  survey  by  the  NRA  is  understood 
to  be  near  completion. 

A  brief  backward  glance  will  help  us  to  understand  this 
situation  for  what  it  is — an  old,  uncompromising  struggle  for 
power  to  utilize  coal  as  a  cheap  source  of  raw  material  and 
of  service  to  other  industries.  We  can  get  an  accurate  preview 
in  brief  space  by  drawing  upon  the  historical  survey  of  coal 
contained  in  Miners  and  Management,  by  Mary  van 
Kleeck,  director  of  industrial  studies  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  which  is  just  off  the  press. 

Back  in  October  1885  a  group  of  miners  and  operators 
got  together  in  Pittsburgh  and  agreed  upon  and  published 
the  following  statement: 

The  widespread  depression  of  business,  the  overproduction  of 
coal  and  the  consequent  severe  competition  have  caused  the 
capital  invested  to  yield  little  or  no  profitable  returns.  The  con- 
stant reductions  of  wages  that  have  lately  taken  place  have  afforded 
no  relief  to  capital,  and,  indeed,  have  but  tended  to  increase  its 
embarrassments.1 

But  that  was  all  they  did  about  it  except  to  continue  an 
internal  warfare  for  nearly  fifty  years  more.  Operators 
continued  to  fight  among  themselves  by  cutting  prices.  They 
fought  with  miners  to  keep  wages  down  to  cover  the  losses 
resulting  from  price-cutting.  There  was  an  interval  during 
the  World  War  when  the  government  gave  them  a  price- 
fixing  shot  in  the  arm,  which  raised  prices  and  wages  to  new 
high  levels.  When 


the  War  ended,  coal 
resumed  its  own 
domestic  riot  of 
waste,  as  the  United 
States  Coal  Commis- 
sion found  and  re- 
ported to  Congress  in 
1923.  The  effect  of 
this  career  of  self- 

1  Miners  and  Management. 


destruction  was  recently  described,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  October  1932  in  dissolving  a  writ  of 
injunction  issued  against  Appalachian  Coals,  Inc.,  as  an 
association  of  operators  in  restraint  of  trade,  when  it 
declared: 

The  interests  of  producers  and  consumers  are  interlinked.  When 
industry  is  grievously  hurt,  when  producing  concerns  fail,  when 
unemployment  mounts  and  communities  dependent  upon  profit- 
able production  are  prostrated,  the  wells  of  commerce  go  dry.1 

By  March  1933  the  coal  industry,  by  overexpansion, 
price-cutting,  broken-down  wage  rates  and  living  standards, 
and  a  mounting  number  of  unemployed  miners,  had  con- 
tributed more  than  its  share  to  creating  the  crisis  which  con- 
fronted the  incoming  Roosevelt  administration.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  enactment  of  the  NIRA,  which  gave  to  coal,  as  to 
other  industries,  the  long-desired  legalized  trade  association 
franchise  for  collective  action,  the  opportunity  if  it  would  to 
put  its  own  house  in  order. 

BY  the  NIRA,  Uncle  Sam  said  to  coal:  "Here  is  your  trade 
association  right  to  self-government.  What  kind  of  a 
code  do  you  want?"  Coal  operators,  big  and  little,  indicated 
that  they  wanted  a  lot  of  codes  and  actually  dumped  thirty 
different  ones  into  General  Johnson's  hopper.  He  gave  them 
only  one,  but  In  view  of  the  widely  distributed  regional 
locations  of  coal  fields,  they  were  able  to  wangle  a  lot  of 
separate  regional  authorities  to  administer  the  code,  each  in 
its  own  way  and  territory.  The  new  year  1934  saw  these  code 
authorities,  true  to  coal  tradition,  presiding  over  operators 
engaged  in  a  price-war  revival  in  every  regional  market; 
moreover  certain  powerful  industrial  consumer-operators 
of  captive  mines  were  renewing  with  the  NRA  the  old  battle 
against  recognizing  the  miners'  union. 

In  Chaotic  Coal  in  the  November  issue  of  Survey  Graphic 
the  writer  said: 

What  can  the  NRA  do  for  coal?  Perhaps  we  should  also  ask, 
what  can  coal  do  to  the  NRA?  If  the  purpose  and  provisions  of  the 
law  are  actually  accepted  and  observed  by  the  industry  it  may  do 
much  to  stabilize  coal.  But  though  the  old  order  may  be  dying  it 
is  not  surrendering.  And  this  fact  makes  coal  the  primary  problem 
of  the  NRA. 

If  the  coal  industry,  in  a  national  emergency  which  Con- 
gress and  the  President  declare  to  be  disorganizing  industry 
and  undermining  living  standards  of  the  American  people, 
is  unconscious  of  its  share  of  responsibility  "to  rehabilitate 
industry  and  to  conserve  natural  resources,"  it  is  quite  time 
for  the  government  to  check  up  the  cause  of  its  incapacity 

or    unwillingness    to 
organize   itself  on  a 


Coal  beds  are  scarcely  more  antediluvian  and  resistant  to          Jiound  economic 

.  .    .  _  basis.    lime   also   to 

change  than  the  corporate  interests  that  control  them.  Oppor-          definitely   determine 

tunely  in  Miners  and  Management,  Mary  van  Kleeck  of  the          the   probable   effect 
Sage  Foundation  has  analyzed  the  national  problem  and  run  a 
deep  shaft  in  her  study  of  union-management  cooperation  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  Its  former  vice-president  in  turn 
reviews  the   NRA  stalemate   in   the   light  of    her    findings 


of  this  default  upon 
other  industries  and 
the  probable  conse- 
quences  to  our 
'Ibid. 
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national  economy.  Such  an  inquiry  is  not  too  broad,  be- 
cause coal  is  inextricably  interrelated  to  most  other  indus- 
tries, many  of  which  are  wholly  dependent  upon  it. 

Let  us  see  first  if  we  understand  exactly  what  is  this  thing 
we  call  the  coal  industry.  In  its  broader  aspects  it  is,  as  we 
all  know,  a  basic  natural-resource  industry,  affected  with  a 
public  interest  and  involved  in  the  general  welfare  because 
the  whole  people  and  much  of  their  business,  including  a 
large  section  of  interstate  commerce,  are  so  dependent  upon 
it.  Nevertheless  it  is  privately  owned  and  operated,  and  it  is 
the  set-up  of  this  private  ownership  and  operation  which  we 
too  often  speak  of  as  the  industry,  and  which  in  reality  re- 
gards itself  as  the  industry.  Inasmuch  as  private  owners 
speak  and  act  for  the  industry,  we  should  understand  exactly 
what  this  represents  and  the  motives  behind  their  policies. 
Are  the  owner-operators  who  are  similarly  situated,  like 
competing  manufacturers  in  some  trades,  engaged  in  a 
natural  rivalry  in  the  open  coal  markets?  An  answer  to  this 
question  will  reveal  the  source  of  attempts  to  defeat  NRA 
control. 

COAL  operators  are  not  a  group  of  similarly  motivated 
competitors  in  coal  markets.  They  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  distinct  groups.  In  one  group  are  the  so- 
called  independents,  whose  primary  business  is  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  coal.  They  sell  all  their  product  in  the 
open  market  and  by  contract  to  industrial  consumers.  They 
have  no  other  business  dependent  upon  their  coal  operations. 
They  desire  prices  that  will  produce  profits. 

The  other  group  is  made  up  of  consumer-operators. 
Their  mines  are  owned  or  controlled  by  railroads,  the  steel, 
electric  power  and  other  manufacturing  industries,  which 
consume  somewhat  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  bitumi- 
nous coal  production  of  the  United  States. 

The  production  and  sale  of  coal  is  not  the  primary  busi- 
ness of  this  latter  group.  It  produces  coal  for  its  own  use  as  a 
service  to  its  primary  business  of  operating  railroads,  steel, 
power  and  other  manufacturing  plants,  which  desire  cheap 
coal  for  themselves.  Cheap  coal  is  possible  only  with  cheap 
labor.  The  lowest  wages  are  obtainable  under  a  non-union, 
open-shop  labor  policy.  The  ultimate  objective  is  a  low-cost 
raw  material  so  that  a  wider  profit  margin  may  be  main- 
tained to  strengthen  the  values  of  securities  issued  by  rail- 
roads, steel,  utilities  and  other  manufacturing  corporations. 
It  is  not  in  their  interest,  as  they  conceive  it,  to  stabilize  coal 
prices  at  levels  so  that  independent  coal  operations  may  be 
profitable  and  wage-rates  and  living  standards  raised  in  the 
coal  fields.  Incidentally,  these  consumer-operators  desire  to 
maintain  a  low  price  in  the  open  markets  for  that  part  of 
their  coal  requirements  which  they  buy  from  the  independ- 
ent operators. 

These  are  the  hostile  group  divisions  and  conflicting 
motives  and  interests  found  in  the  industry. 

The  consumer-operators  are  the  dominating  group.  They 
are  standing  pat  and  trying  to  weasel  themselves  out  from 
under  NRA  control.  This  need  cause  no  surprise.  At  the 
NRA  coal  hearings  in  Washington  in  August  1933  this 
group  did  not  offer  to  cooperate.  On  the  contrary,  its  spokes- 
man, Mr.  O'Neil,  in  suave  but  uncompromising  language 
stated  that  his  association  desired  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing  upon  any  administrative  board  created  by  the 
NRA  to  supervise  the  industry,  free  from  the  government's 
veto  power  or  control.  "We  are  not  concerned,"  he  said, 
"in  what  other  operators  may  desire  in  their  relations  to  the 
government."  Moreover,  he  also  stated  that  his  group 


would  not  recognize  an  independent  trade  union  of  miners. 

Speaking  of  costs  and  wages,  he  said  that  a  survey  in- 
dicated that  a  miner's  family  of  five  persons  could  live  on 
$14.89  a  week. 

The  recent  attempt  of  large-scale  consumer-operators  to 
put  responsibility  for  price-cutting  since  the  Code  was 
adopted  on  the  small  so-called  "snowbird"  operator  is  a 
fictitious  alibi.  The  small  operator  is  trying  to  live  in  a 
competitive  market  dominated  by  destructive  forces  which 
he  is  powerless  to  remove  or  modify. 

So  we  come  to  the  question:  Can  the  instruments  of  con- 
trol found  in  the  NIRA  change  the  motive  and  reform  the 
policy  of  this  powerful  and  controlling  group?  Or  more 
specifically,  can  these  antagonistic  groups  be  fused  into 
cooperation  in  the  trade  associations  authorized  by  the 
NIRA  so  long  as  domination  by  the  consumer-operator 
group  is,  like  the  Missourian's  fence,  "horse-high,  bull- 
strong  and  pig-tight?"  Surely  anyone  who  believes  that 
railroad  management  and  the  steel  and  electric-power  in- 
dustries will  voluntarily  raise  coal  prices,  miners'  wages  and 
their  own  coal  fuel  cost,  thereby  increasing  the  production 
cost  of  their  own  services  and  manufactured  products,  has 
the  faith  which  is  required  to  move  mountains. 

As  things  stand  both  groups  are  represented  by  member- 
ships on  the  regional  Code  Authorities,  which  reflect  the 
old  contradictions  of  interest.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  in 
Kentucky  the  North  America  Company,  a  power-utility 
concern,  dominates  coal  production.  In  Colorado  it  is  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  a  Rockefeller  steel  and 
coal  operator.  In  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  the 
industry  is  under  the  thumbs  of  steel  and  the  Mellon  and 
Rockefeller  interests.  The  Insull  utilities  alone  in  Illinois 
control  enough  mines  to  perpetuate  the  old  order  in  that 
state  down  to  this  writing. 

These  concerns  continue  under  the  code  as  in  the  past  to 
sell  to  themselves  at  low  prices,  to  cut  prices  in  the  open 
market  and  short  circuit  the  New  Deal  by  opposing  shorter 
hours  of  work  and  higher  wage-rates  which  would  increase 
their  own  fuel  cost.  The  old  picture  has  not  changed.  In 
some  fields  miners  are  still  paid  with  company  scrip,  cash- 
able only  at  company  stores  where  they  must  purchase  food 
and  other  supplies  at  higher  prices  than  prevail  elsewhere. 
In  many  captive-mine  operations  no  real  progress  has  been 
made  toward  collective  bargaining.  Labor  law  is  either 
ignored  or  defied.  These  things  are  all  parts  of  the  process 
by  which  coal  stabilization  is  defeated. 

THE  appointment  to  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  In- 
dustrial Board  of  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  does  not  affect  the  situation.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  acknowledged  forcefulness  as  a  labor  executive,  Mr. 
Lewis  has  put  forth  no  new  program  except  that  of  an  offer 
to  cooperate  with  coal  operators.  This  in  itself  indicates  his 
failure  to  visualize  the  contradictory  forces  which  prevent 
coal  operators  from  cooperating,  even  among  themselves. 

Naturally  the  administration  may  be  expected  to  exhaust 
the  powers  granted  it  by  the  NIRA  before  considering  other 
plans  and  procedures  to  halter,  break  and  harness  coal  for 
teamwork.  Certainly  it  did  not  intend  to  exempt  that  in- 
dustry from  contributing  its  share  toward  stabilization  by 
spreading  work  and  raising  wages  and  purchasing  power. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  Code,  the  five-day  week  has 
increased  employment,  but  the  shorter  working-time  has 
actually  reduced  monthly  earnings  of  mine  workers  in 
many  fields.  This  is  especially  true  in  those  fields  in  which 
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wage-rates  were  not  increased.  Moreover,  the  lower  wage- 
rates  still  prevailing  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  leave 
independent  operators  in  the  higher  wage  fields  under  severe 
handicaps.  So  whether  measured  in  terms  of  wage-earning 
or  prices  the  sum  total  of  coal's  contribution  to  date  to  the 
New  Deal  is  an  added  degree  of  demoralization  within  the 
industry. 

Brief  illustrations  will  show  how  this  dishevelment  occurs. 
Operators  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  pay  a  basic  day  wage  of 
$5.  Just  across  the  Ohio  River  in  Kentucky  the  wage  scale 
.  is  only  $3.86  per  day,  where  most  of  the  production  is  by 
the  West  Kentucky  Coal  Company,  controlled  by  the  North 
America  Company,  which  consumes  in  its  power  plants  a 
large  coal  tonnage,  but  which  sells  its  surplus,  mined  at  a 
low  labor  cost,  on  the  open  northern  markets  at  prices  with 
which  independents  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  cannot  compete. 
As  this  is  written,  a  wage  reduction  in  Indiana  is-  being  dis- 
cussed. 

In  Pennsylvania  both  independents  and  consumer- 
operators  have  cut  coal  prices,  each  charging  the  other  with 
responsibility  and  both  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  Since  the  Coal  Code  was 
adopted  the  largest  consumer  of  industrial  coal  from  one 
western  field  flatly  refused  to  pay  the  very  moderate  price 
of  $1.75  per  ton  quoted  by  the  members  of  the  coal-trade 
association.  The  pot  says  the  kettle  is  blacker. 

If  coal  can  get  away  with  this  "hands  off"  policy  of  the  old 
regime,  it  will  be  an  invitation  to  other  industries  to  resist 
governmental  control.  The  widespread  success  of  such 
resistance  can  knock  out  development  of  purchasing-power 
which  is  the  keystone  in  the  recovery  arch. 

What  further  steps  could  NRA  take?  It  could  abolish  the 
ineffective  regional  code  authorities,  create  a  single  Na- 
tional Code  Authority,  deal  with  regional  questions  through 
its  own  field  representatives,  and  through  one  central  body 
seek  unity  and  consistency  in  code  rules  and  interpretations. 


It  could  impose  upon  coal  a  uniform  accounting  system  of 
its  own  design,  to  obtain  exact  cost  data;  adjust  wage  differ- 
entials which  now  unfairly  favor  some  fields;  reduce  hours  of 
work  to  correspond  with  those  in  other  heavy  industries; 
shorten  the  work  week;  insist  upon  acceptance  by  operators 
of  the  labor  provisions  of  NIRA,  with  increased  wage-rates; 
and  forbid  the  sale  of  any  size  or  grade  of  coal  to  either  in- 
dustrial consumers  or  retail  dealers  below  the  ascertained 
and  defined  production  cost  of  a  district. 

Whether  such  steps  can  be  taken  with  the  hope  of  any 
substantial  degree  of  success,  in  the  face  of  the  powerful 
economic  forces  which  will  oppose  them,  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned by  those  familiar  with  coal  history.  If  they  are  not 
taken,  or  fall  short,  what  then? 

AT  the  Washington  coal  hearings  in  August  1933 
Alexander  Sachs,  as  economist  for  the  NRA,  made  a 
searching  survey  of  coal-operating  history,  including  the 
causes  of  overexpansion,  destructive  market  practices  and 
their  effects.  He  concluded  his  statement  by  stepping  out  of 
his  official  role  as  advisor  to  the  government  and  saying: 

Speaking  in  a  personal  capacity,  it  seems  to  me  indisputably 
clear  that  the  only  solution  lies  in  organizing  and  planning  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  and  not  through  continuing  the  laissez-faire 
cutthroat  competition. 

One  assumes  Dr.  Sachs  was  expressing  his  personal  con- 
victions after  thorough  analysis,  while  avoiding  the  question 
whether  NRA  powers  are  equal  to  the  demands  of  his  con- 
clusions. He  did  not  outline  procedures,  but  left  the  course 
to  his  solution  still  to  be  charted. 

"Organizing  and  planning  for  the  coal  industry  as  a 
whole"  leads  directly  to  inclusion  of  the  oil  industry,  because 
that  industry's  competing  fuels  are  an  outstanding  coal- 
marketing  problem.  Coal  and  oil  products  are  inseparably 
interrelated  and  in  turn  are  interrelated  with  other  Ameri- 
can industries.  That  this  relationship  makes  solution  engi- 
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neered  by  private  operators  quite  improbable  if  not  impos- 
sible, and  industry-wide  organizing  and  planning  as  Dr. 
Sachs  suggested  quite  necessary,  is  obvious.  Coal  and  oil  are 
competitors;  yet  while  labor  cost  is  a  large  part  of  coal-pro- 
duction cost,  in  the  production  of  oil  labor  cost  is  a  relatively 
small  item.  The  oil  industry's  large  operating  profits  have 
been  due  in  part  to  this  low  labor  cost,  and  are  vastly 
greater  than  the  profit  realization  in  coal.  Indirectly  coal  has 
made  large  profits,  but  in  the  form  of  a  cheap  raw  material 
to  other  industrial  beneficiaries.  It  is  therefore  quite  obvi- 
ous that  code  authorities  in  the  oil  and  coal  industries  will 
not  see  eye  to  eye.  They  administer  or  fail  to  administer 
private  interests  which  conflict  at  so  many  points  within 
each  industry,  and  as  between  the  two  industries,  that  it 
appears  quite  impossible  for  a  final  solution  to  ripen  under 
auspices  so  at  cross-purposes.  If  this  is  the  situation,  cer- 
tainly the  solution  lies  in  organization  and  planning  of  a 
quite  different  nature. 
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Meanwhile,  each  passing  day  reveals  more  sharply  the 
fact  that  among  independent  operators  and  miners  confu- 
sion rules  the  roost.  The  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  speaking  to  the  national  convention  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  Indianapolis  in 
January,  pointed  with  alarm  to  the  increasing  menace  of 
competing  oil  and  gas  fuels  and  hydroelectric  power.  He  fol- 
lowed with  an  appeal  to  the  miners  to  join  operators  in  a 
fight  on  this  outside  threat,  as  if  coal  and  oil  were  two 
enemy  countries.  This  private  ownership  philosophy  quite 
ignores  the  identical  public  interest  in  the  conservation  and 
economic  use  of  the  products  of  these  two  indispensable 
natural  resources.  This  coal  spokesman's  remedy  was  a  new 
declaration  of  private  warfare  by  the  coal  against  the  oil 
industry  and  against  the  government's  plans  for  hydroelectric 
power  in  the  Tennessee  and  Missouri  Valleys. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  convention 
was  expressed  in  resolutions  approving  the  NRA.  Looking 
to  it  with  high  hope,  yet  conscious  of  their  present  in- 
security, delegates  were  inspired  to  say: 

The  roadway  clearly  is  in  view.  We  can  travel  toward 
government  ownership  or  nationalization  if  the  ability  to 
regulate  or  control  fails  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  time. 

Al  if  anticipating  an  impasse  between  the  NRA  and 
private  interests  in  the  coal  industry  and  the 
collapse  of  efforts  at  self-government  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Blue  Eagle,  the  volume  by  Mary  van  Kleeck  on 
Miners  and  Management,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  is  especially  opportune.  Coming  from  a  source 
so  authoritative,  it  is  entitled  to  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. It  begins  with  a  study  of  union-management 
cooperation,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company, 
undertaken  in  Miss  van  Kleeck's  words,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  national  program  for  coal.  The  company's 
management  is  based  upon  a  union  contract  declaring 
the  mutual  object  of  miners  and  management  "to 
stabilize  employment,  production  and  markets,  through 
cooperative  endeavor  and  the  aid  of  science."  In  the 
concluding  Chapter  IX  the  author  states  that: 

out  of  this  study  of  a  single  experiment  in  cooperation  between 
miners  and  management,  and  out  of  a  review  of  the  present 
problem  of  coal  in  the  light  of  the  past,  emerges  the  conclusion 
that  socialization  of  all  natural  resources  as  part  of  a  planned 
economy  is  the  only  solution  for  the  breakdown  of  the  coal 
industry  in  the  United  States,  which  for  fifty  years  has  caused 
continuous  and  widespread  unemployment;  waste  of  a  non- 
restorable  natural  resource;  and  discrimination  against  the 
household  consumer  in  favor  of  the  steel  industry,  public 
utilities  and  other  large  industrial  buyers.  Yet  at  this  point  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  not  a  problem  of  coal  alone.  Coal  merely 
illustrates  a  general  breakdown  of  industry  which  challenges 
the  nation  to  a  new  policy. 

Between  these  opening  and  concluding  observations 
we  find  what  is  perhaps  the  most  penetrating  and  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  coal  history  and  the  relation  of 
coal  economy  to  the  national  picture  so  far  made.  The 
proposed  solution,  if  challenged,  must  be  answered  by 
persons  who  are  more  competent  to  speak  than  the 
present  managers  of  coal.  Objection  is  in  part  fore- 
stalled by  Miss  van  Kleeck's  stated  purpose  in  defining 
"socialization"  of  the  coal  industry,  in  which  she 
warns  that: 

this  design  for  administration  of  a  socialized  industry  in  a 
planned  economy  is  put  forward  as  a  definition,  not  as  a 
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recommendation.  A  mere  description  suggests  the  conclusion  that 
no  immediate,  partial  application  of  the  idea  is  possible,  since  the 
immediate  and  the  partial  would  not  be  the  idea.  .  .  .  Govern- 
mental ownership  substituted  for  private  ownership,  if  undertaken 
as  a  desperate  measure  for  a  broken-down  industry,  would  not 
make  possible  a  planned  economy. 

In  approaching  this  conclusion  Miss  van  Kleeck  points 
out  that  the  industry  is  divided  into: 

separate  units  of  management,  each  with  its  inherent  object  of 
securing  as  large  as  possible  a  proportion  of  a  profitable  market. 
In  the  nature  of  this  system,  the  problem  of  planning  and  manag- 
ing the  industry  as  a  whole  is  never  envisaged.  In  contrast  to  this 
total  objective  is  the  purpose  which  the  annual  report  of  any  coal 
company  would  reveal,  namely,  profitable  operation  for  that 
particular  company. 

She  finally  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

The  nation  in  this  economic  crisis  faces  three  paths — the  old 
way,  which  has  failed;  a  middle  way,  which  is  now  being  tried; 
and  the  ultimate  way  of  complete  socialization.  The  danger  of  the 
middle  way  is  that  the  effort  to  maintain  the  old  economic  privi- 
leges leads  step  by  step  to  the  curtailment  of  the  liberties  of  workers 
and  the  middle  class  and  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, thereby  increasing  the  dangers  of  selfish  domination  by 
private  economic  power. 

How  socialization  will  come,  is  not  within  the  power  of  a  re- 
search worker  to  forecast.  Only  one  conclusion  seems  justified, 
namely,  that  insecurity  and  waste  in  the  coal  industry  is  a  problem 
for  workers'  action.  Of  the  three  ways  described,  the  first  is  the 
way  of  industry's  own  self-government,  which  has  clearly  failed. 
The  second,  the  middle  way,  is  an  alliance  between  industry  and 
government,  giving  governmental  sanction  to  economic  privilege. 
For  the  third  way,  the  third  group  in  the  economic  system— the 
workers — would  be  the  logical  leaders,  since  in  its  essence  sociali- 
zation is  collective  work;  and  the  workers'  objective,  to  establish 
security  and  raise  standards  of  living,  is  the  only  control  that  can 
successfully  achieve  balance  between  production  and  consumption 
in  an  age  of  surplus. 


To  achieve  this,  Miss  van  Kleeck  suggests  that: 

if  the  miners  and  other  workers  are  to  take  the  part  here  indicated, 
all  workers'  organizations  must  be  strengthened.  In  the  mining 
industry,  the  failures  of  leadership  which  show  themselves  in  a 
dominating  control  of  the  union,  and  the  lessening  participation 
by  the  rank  and  file,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  economic 
condition  of  the  industry,  have  led  to  the  development  of  inde- 
pendent unions,  so  that  at  present  the  miners'  ranks  are  split.  .  .  . 

She  examines  coal's  relation  to  the  land  question,  to  labor, 
to  security  issues  against  potential  yet  undeveloped  values 
of  a  natural  resource,  and  the  service  as  well  as  the  raw- 
material  value  of  the  product.  It  is  in  her  definition  of  scien- 
tific management  that  Miss  van  Kleeck  disqualifies  private 
ownership  for  the  task  of  giving  security  to  both  workers  and 
consumers.  Indeed,  those  who  may  disagree  with  her  exclu- 
sive procedure  of  applying  her  program  only  by  a  complete 
application  of  it  to  all  natural-resource  industries,  rather 
than  by  gradual  steps  to  one  industry  after  another  as  they 
may  qualify  by  demonstrating  their  incapacity  for  self- 
government,  will  find  it  difficult  to  defend  continued  pri- 
vate ownership  of  such  industries,  or  to  prove  the  ability  of 
such  ownership  to  carry  out  any  plan  based  upon  scientific 
management. 

SPACE  does  not  allow  giving  each  specification  of  Miss 
van  Kleeck's  definition  of  scientific  management.  A  few 
of  them  will  suffice  to  show  their  demands  for  among  them 
(and  concerning  them  there  can  scarcely  be  disagreement), 
is  the  regularization  of  production  and  employment.  This 
of  course  calls  for  the  collective  use  and  enjoyment  of  profits 
which  private-ownership  claims  for  itself  exclusively. 
Again,  the  definition  specifies  that  coal  must  be  related  to 
all  other  industries  in  a  planned  economy  designed  to  raise 
standards  of  living  to  correspond  with  productive  capacity 
of  industry  as  a  whole.  It  calls  for  giving  free  scope  to  the 
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cooperation  and  skill  of  workers,  technicians  and  scientists, 
by  giving  them  responsibility  for  local  mine  management, 
and  to  utilize  increased  mechanization  to  reduce  hours  of 
work,  provide  lighter  work  and  higher  wages,  and  to  con- 
sumers lower  prices.  Nor  can  private  management  say,  from 
the  actual  results  of  its  own  management,  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  skill,  experience  and  cooperative  ability  of  workers, 
technicians  and  scientists  from  a  share  in  planning  policy 
and  in  management  has  produced  anything  but  waste  for 
which  worker  and  consumer  have  had  to  pay  in  debased 
standards  of  living  and  needlessly  high  prices  for  fuel. 

Early  in  her  interpretation  of  union-management  cooper- 
ation in  Colorado  Miss  van  Kleeck  points  out  that,  whatever 
such  cooperation  may  achieve,  its  objectives  are  limited 
because  there  is,  first,  a  division  of  interest  between  the 
necessity  of  making  profits  and  the  desire  to  give  security  of 
employment  and  better  wages  and  working  conditions. 
Next  are  the  impassable  limitations  created  by  the  vast  num- 
ber of  individual  companies  or  units  engaged  in  overexpand- 
ing  the  industry  and  in  destructive  competitive  practices. 
Nevertheless  she  found  in  the  policy  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fuel  Company  the  demonstrated  capacity  of  miners  to  coop- 
erate when  given  the  opportunity,  and  a  resulting  increase 
in  efficiency  when  their  skill  and  experience  were  utilized. 

The  policy  of  this  Company  is  defined  in  a  mutual 
declaration  of  principles  contained  in  the  wage  contract 
between  the  Company  and  the  Miners  Union.  The  spirit  of 
it  is  expressed  in  the  previous  brief  quotation  from  Miners 
and  Management.  The  first  development  was  a  genuinely 
natural  human  relationship  which  displaced  the  old  master- 
and-servant  idea.  The  hard-boiled  boss  was  listed  as  a 
liability,  to  be  reeducated  or,  that  failing,  released  to  apply 
his  destructive  talents  in  other  operations  employing  that 
brand  of  technical  skill.  Efficiency  was  not  preached  but 
left  to  develop  out  of  the  new  relation.  The  men  knew  they 
could  not  share  in  profits  under  the  company's  financial 


structure.  They  did  understand  nevertheless  that  the  con- 
trolling stockholder,  Josephine  Roche,  considered  herself  a 
trustee  of  her  holdings  under  the  new  policy,  and  that  the 
highest  wage  income  would  be  paid  which  the  company's 
fixed  bond  charges  and  economic  conditions  permitted. 
Moreover,  that  working  conditions  and  mining  practice 
were  subjects  for  mutual  conference  and  consideration.  Out 
of  this  policy  actual  cooperation  ripened  into  the  outstand- 
ing example  which  Miners  and  Management  reports. 

THERE  was  an  immediate  and  continued  improvement 
in  working  conditions,  quality  of  work,  observance  of 
safety  rules  and  use  of  safety  provisions.  Interest  in  effective 
mine  operations  was  mutual.  Daily  output  per  man  was 
greatly  increased  until  it  was  far  above  the  average  in  the 
state,  and  the  production  cost  per  ton,  under  the  highest 
miners'  wage  scale  paid  in  the  state,  was  correspondingly 
reduced.  The  new  relation  realized  upon  the  maximum 
values  of  skill,  experience  and  judgment  of  the  workers. 

Opportunity  makes  such  a  result  inevitable.  Industrial 
operations  are  rarely  actually  performed  by  owners,  but  by 
technicians  and  workers,  who  bring  their  expert  skill  and 
disciplined  experience  to  bear  upon  the  job.  The  present 
system  does  not  (save  in  such  exceptional  instances)  utilize 
these  abilities  to  the  utmost,  because  managers,  technicians 
and  workers  are  not  permitted  to  plan  and  cooperatively 
execute  a  policy.  Private  ownership  creates  two  opposing 
groups,  by  separating  the  manager  and  technician  from  the 
workers.  Not  infrequently  it  holds  out  to  the  technician  and 
manager  the  lure  of  a  participating  interest,  which  is  rarely 
realized.  Experienced  and  capable  managers  and  skilled 
technicians  found  themselves  dismissed  early  in  the  present 
depression,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  had  given  their 
best  years  to  their  employers'  business.  They  were  insensi- 
bly junked,  as  if  they  were  obsolete  machines. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  conclusions  of  Miss  van 
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Klecck's  report  will  have  constructive  influence  upon 
future  national  action.  Her  statement  that  a  planned  econ- 
omy based  upon  a  socialized  industry  is  put  forward  as  a 
definition,  not  as  a  recommendation,  and  that  its  adoption 
must  be  as  a  whole  and  not  partial,  will  present  a  difficulty 
to  many  whose  experience  is  that  scientific  ways  and  means 
to  apply  new  plans  and  processes  also  develop  by  experi- 
mental steps.  Certainly  the  American  mental  pattern 
seems  geared  to  a  step-by-step  habit  in  its  approach  to 
new  policies.  We  need  not  be  startled  either  by  the  necessity 
to  extend  NRA  control,  or  by  the  suggestion  of  government- 
owned  and  operated  utilities  and  natural-resource  industries, 
nor  yet  by  the  proposed  socialized  or  collective  operation  of 
these  industries.  These  steps  are  not  so  startling  as  was  the 
collapse  of  our  banking  system  and  the  necessary  bank 
holiday  last  March,  or  the  derangement  of  industrial  man- 
agement and  normal  living  conditions  of  numerous  of  our 
citizens.  Moreover,  our  government  has  already  blazed 
the  trail  of  authority  for  adopting  necessary  safeguarding 
measures  when  circumstances  require  public  action. 

Public  ownership  of  utilities  is  a  long-established  principle 
and  practice.  In  1920  Congress  withdrew  from  private  entry 
all  remaining  coal  and  oil  deposits  in  the  public  domain. 
Private  persons  may  lease  but  not  acquire  title  to  them,  and 
may  operate  them  only  subject  to  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  government.  Still  earlier,  forest  lands  were  withdrawn 
from  entry,  and  under  conservation  statutes  the  government 
is  engaged  in  planting,  growing  and  marketing  timber  and 
grazing  forage.  These  natural  resources  are  held  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  government  as  trustee  for  all  the  people, 
as  it  also  now  holds  waterpower.  Moreover,  an  act  of 
Congress  authorizes  the  Navy  Department,  when  necessary 
for  the  common  defense,  to  develop,  produce,  use  and  sell 
oil  and  its  products  from  our  naval  reserves.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  the  outstanding  extension  in  practice  of 
this  principle  of  a  trusteeship  in  natural  resources. 

The  Port  Authority  of  New  York  is  another  example,  in  a 
different  field.  This  authority  finds  its  source  in  a  compact 
between  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  confirmed 
by  act  of  Congress,  under  which  this  resource  and  public  serv- 
ice is  publicly  owned  and  administered — and  at  a  profit. 

We  found  for  these  acts  ample  authority  to  conserve 
natural  resources  in  order  to  provide  for  greater  future  secu- 
rity. If  the  defaults  of  private  ownership  in  such  resources 
make  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  use  of  that  authority  so  as 
to  provide  a  higher  degree  of  public  and  private  security 
against  a  system  which  is  impoverishing  a  large  section  of 
our  population,  that  step  must  be  boldly  taken.  Existing 
conditions  in  the  coal  industry  are  intolerable.  No  industrial 
ownership  and  management  can  be  permitted  to  continue 
long  which  does  not  or  will  not  share  with  those  dependent 
upon  it  what,  for  need  of  a  better  name,  we  call  prosperity, 
to  the  extent  that  the  value  of  its  utilized  resources  will  pro- 
vide such  prosperity. 

If  private  ownership  of  the  coal  industry  will  not  submit 
to  NRA  control  we  can,  within  the  framework  of  our 
government,  extend  the  principle  of  public  trusteeship  to 
coal,  and  step  by  step,  to  oil  and  other  related  natural  re- 
source industries.  The  idea  of  such  a  trusteeship  for  coal 
was  first  developed  by  Miss  van  Kleeck  in  the  course  of  her 
Colorado  studies,  but  she  later  rejected  it  as  impracticable 
so  long  as  other  basic  industries  remain  in  private  hands  and 
by  their  practices  disrupt  the  efforts  to  set  the  coal  industry 
in  order.  She  holds  that  political  institutions  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic ownership  must  be  changed  to  clear  the  way  for  a 


planned  economy  with  control  by  workers,  technicians  and 
scientists. 

Nationalization,  or  government  ownership,  she  points 
out,  as  commonly  understood  and  practiced,  does  not  admit 
such  groups  as  a  matter  of  collective  right  to  a  direct  par- 
ticipation in  planning  and  management.  Here  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  Miss  van  Kleeck  but  must  differ  with  her 
when  she  rejects  her  own  original  proposal.  In  the  principle 
and  actual  practice  of  public  trusteeship,  although  as  yet 
practiced  only  on  a  limited  scale,  we  have  the  authority  and 
practical  means  not  only  to  take  over  but  to  socialize 
natural-resource  industries  and,  as  necessary,  public-utility 
services.  We  can  thus  safeguard  them  from  being  subjected 
to  a  control  that  might  both  wipe  out  individual  securities 
and  hamstring  democracy  and  civil  liberty.  Such  a  govern- 
ment trusteeship  would  extinguish  private  ownership  upon 
terms  of  compensation  for  values  created  and  existing  by 
actual  investment.  It  would  convert  these  natural  resources 
into  a  collective  security  for  both  civil  and  economic  rights. 
In  such  a  system  of  public  trusteeship  there  would  be  op- 
portunity for  applying  the  principles  of  scientific  manage- 
ment outlined  in  Miners  and  Management  under  a  system 
of  joint  participation  by  workers,  technicians  and  consumer. 
It  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  mutuality  of 
interest  and  obtain  a  concert  of  action  between  our  indus- 
trial, agricultural  and  consumer  groups  which  is  not  possible 
so  long  as  workers  and  farmers  (the  two  large  consumer 
groups)  are  exploited  as  now  by  industrial  management. 

THAT  these  groups  have  capacity  to  cooperate,  conserve 
resources  and  put  production  and  distribution  upon  a 
mutual  basis  has  been  demonstrated  by  American  coopera- 
tives during  this  depression.  These  cooperatives  penetrate 
more  than  twenty  industries  and  include  several  hundred 
thousand  members.  Their  operations  extend  into  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  production,  processing,  distribution, 
and  into  public-utility  service.  They  number  more  than 
four  thousand.  Fifteen  hundred  are  in  the  oil  industry  alone, 
in  which  less  than  1  percent  have  failed.  Hundreds  of  credit 
unions  stand  out  at  this  hour  as  a  striking  success  in  contrast 
to  a  banking  system  surviving  only  by  grace  of  government 
support. 

This  but  confirms  the  experience  in  union  management 
cooperation  reported  in  Miners  and  Management.  Our 
people  have  capacity.  What  they  need  is  opportunity,  a 
planned  national  opportunity. 

To  summarize:  The  principle  of  a  public  interest  in 
natural  resources  is  established  both  in  legislative  action  and 
judicial  decrees  under  accepted  constitutional  authority. 
Public  trusteeship  and  public  operation  have  already  been 
exercised  in  the  public  interest  in  conserving  and  using 
certain  of  our  natural  resources  and  in  public-utility  services. 
The  right  of  public  control  over  industrial  operations  and 
services  which  affect  the  public  interest  implies  the  extension 
of  that  power  to  the  full  limits  of  necessity  in  the  execution 
of  necessary  public  policy,  which  the  Congress  has  power  to 
declare.  In  national  planning  for  industry,  including  collec- 
tive participation,  the  use  of  such  established  and  available 
powers  seems  a  more  certain  means  to  bring  about  concerted 
action  than  to  set  up  an  entirely  new  system  with  which  we 
have  had  no  experience. 

Meanwhile  the  public  will  watch  for  any  change  in  the 
coal  industry's  truculent  attitude  toward  the  NRA's  more 
than  reasonable  efforts  to  persuade  it  to  organize  and 
discipline  itself. 
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WHEN   I   started  out  on  a  tour  from 
Washington  I  stopped  first  at  that  lovely 
town  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  It 
was  a  cold  day  and  snowing,  and  on  the  steps  of 
the  State  House  was  a  delegation  of  unemployed 
from  the  whole  state,  who  had  come  to  ask  for 
work  and  relief.  They  were,  by  all  the  evidence 
of  clothing  and  looks,  bitterly,  horribly,  poor; 
but  the  very  gentlest  crowd  I  have  ever  seen. 
And  their  reception -was  very  gentle.  The  State 
House  has  a  beautiful  central  hall,  with  stairs  leading  to  a 
gallery  round  the  hall.  The  unemployed  were  admitted, 
filled  the  hall,  wandered  up  the  stairs  to  the  gallery.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  police  present,  but  they  did  nothing 
• — not  so  much  as  marshall  the  crowd.  But  gentle  as  the 
crowd  was,  they  seemed  to  me  to  mean  business,  and  I 
rather  think  the  authorities  thought  so  too:  for  when  I 
talked  to  individuals,  one  phrase  recurred. 

"We  are  here,"  they  said,  "for  our  rights,  the  rights  the 
President  gave  us." 

And  the  Civil  Works'  administrator,  standing  democratic- 
ally on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  did  not  for  a  moment 
deny  those  rights.  He  told  them  that  the  delay  in  starting 
work  was  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  able 
to  get  enough  picks  and  shovels  and  wheelbarrows  for  road- 
mending  by  hand;  but  that  they  expected  to  begin  in  a  week; 
and  he  detailed  the  steps  that  the  state  legislature  was  taking 
to  increase  relief. 

As  I  have  said,  the  unemployed  looked  desperately  poor; 
I  was  shown  photographs  of  the  sort  of  dugouts  and  shanties 
that  some  of  them  were  living  in.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the 
extreme  of  poverty  that  struck  me — for  I  had  come  prepared 
for  that;  nor  was  it  even  that  real  steps  were  being  taken  to 
relieve  it;  what  seemed  to  me  really  important  was  the 
repetition  of  that  simple  phrase,  "the  rights  the  President 
gave  us."  I  was  to  hear  that  phrase  a  great  many  times.  I 
was  told  in  Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  that  the  pickets  in  a 
strike  carried  the  same  words  on  their  placards;  and  when- 
ever I  met  again  the  unemployed  or  those  in  touch  with 
them,  I  heard  the  same  phrase  about  "rights."  And  each 
time  I  heard  it,  it  seemed  to  me  more  significant.  For  that 
the  workers  have  a  right  to  a  job,  is  just  one  of  those  simple 
mass  ideas  which  are  political  dynamite. 

All  Americans  told  me  it  was  a  new  idea  with  them;  and 
indeed  a  whole  new  view  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
society  is  implied  in  it.  But,  though  this  is  so,  the  expression 
showed  that  the  consciousness  of  such  things  was  at  a  very 
elementary  stage;  for  the  workers  were  not  asking  for  the 
"rights"  of  the  proletariat,  nor  even  for  the  "rights"  of  a 
citizen  of  USA;  but  for  rights  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
"given"  them.  I  seemed  to  be  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  first 
confused  awakening,  of  one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
history — the  birth  of  a  new  mass  idea,  of  something  which 
may  well  shape  a  new  America. 

FROM  Charleston  I  hurried  to  Weirton.  The  Weirton 
I  story  has  had  considerable  publicity;  everyone  knows  how 
the  Labor  Board  decided  that  an  impartial  election  should 
be  held,  conducted  by  the  federal  government,  at  which  the 


English  visitors  to  the  States,  from  their  background  of  a 
longer  depression  and  a  sorrier  unemployment,  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  our  Mew  Deal.  In  March  Survey  Graphic  we  pub- 
lished America  Adventurous  Again,  by  S.  K.  Ratcliffe.  Here 
Miss  Lawrence  gives  us  what  she  modestly  calls  "the  little 
facts"  resulting  from  her  trip  to  industrial  cities  and  steel 
mills,  writing  as  an  English  Socialist.  Later  an  English  engineer 
will  draw  in  other  aspects  of  the  picture  of  1934  America 


workers  should  choose  freely  between  a  company  union  or 
the  Amalgamated  Iron,  Tin  and  Steel  Union;  how  the  com- 
pany (to  the  accompaniment  of  the  most  fervent  and  public 
scoldings  by  General  Johnson)  held  first  their  own  primary 
at  which  only  names  of  company  officials  were  submitted, 
and  then  their  own  election,  when  the  workers  could  only 
choose  between  different  "company-union  men."  I  was 
present  at  mass  meetings  the  day  before  the  primary,  and  at 
the  day  of  the  election,  when  meetings  went  on  pretty  well 
all  day.  The  workers  here  are,  I  had  almost  said,  of  all  na- 
tionalities; at  any  rate  instructions  were  issued  in  six  lan- 
guages: English,  Italian,  Greek,  Serbian,  Polish  and  some- 
thing which  they  said  was  "Slav"  but  I  could  not  identify  it. 
The  mass  meeting  was  a  tremendous  affair  with  delegates 
from  the  other  new  locals;  the  spirit  seemed  excellent. 

On  the  day  of  the  election  I  heard  at  first  hand  the  stories 
of  the  men  who  came  out  of  the  works.  They  told  how  an 
extra  crew  was  taken  on  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and, 
after  having  voted,  were  taken  round  to  relieve  the  other 
crews  in  turn;  and  how  these  crews  were  taken  up  to  vote, 
and  told  if  they  did  not  vote  they  could  go  and  get  their 
money.  One  man  described  how  he  wanted  to  spoil  his 
paper,  but  that  his  foreman  stood  over  him  and  saw  that  he 
marked  it.  There  was  apparently  a  great  display  of  power — 
mill-guards  with  "riot  clubs,"  but  I  heard  no  instance  of 
force  being  used — except  of  one  man,  who,  pushed  by  his 
foreman,  fell  over  a  heap  of  steel  and  fractured  his  wrist. 

Weirton  is  what  its  name  implies:  "Mr.  Weir's  town,"  an 
unincorporated  community  consisting  of  the  five  mills,  the 
little  houses  and  a  few  humble  shops.  It  was  a  classical  pic- 
ture of  the  class  struggle:  the  visible  enormous  power  of 
capital;  the  workers  facing  tremendous  odds,  with  nothing 
on  their  side  but  their  own  courage  and  determination. 
These  workers  had  a  pathetic  faith  in  the  President;  I  heard 
nearly  as  many  cheers  for  the  President  as  for  the  union. 

I  came  away  with  the  feeling  that  this  was  no  incidental 
struggle;  that  it  was  an  intentional  trial  of  strength  between 
the  steel  interests  and  NRA;  and  that  the  very  future  of  the 
New  Deal  was  at  stake.  For  nothing  could  have  been  more 
explicit  than  the  instructions  of  the  government,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  open  than  the  defiance  of  the  com- 
pany.1 It  seemed  to  me  both  here  and  in  Philadelphia,  that 
the  federal  government  has  now  no  third  course  open;  it 
must  either  win  or  lose,  and  if  it  loses,  if  it  is  impotent  to 
secure  liberty  of  organization  against  a  formidable  interest — 
then  goodbye  to  its  prestige  among  the  workers. 


'  The  Labor  Board  announces  that  another  vote  will  be  taken  in  Weirton.  At  this 
writing,  the  date  has  not  been  set.  The  board  is  also  urging  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  press  the  case  against  the  company  for  violation  of  Section  7a  of  NIRA,  which 
has  been  postponed  since  October.— Editor. 
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To  see  Weirton  I  had  to  stay  at  Pittsburgh,  and  quite  the 
most  interesting  thing  I  saw  in  Pittsburgh  was  the  Un- 
employed Citizens'  League.  This  League,  though  non-party, 
was  formed,  and  is  still  officered  by  members  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work,  and  vividly  alive.  There 
are  forty-five  locals  in  Pittsburgh.  As  to  membership,  the 
optimists  placed  it  at  sixty  thousand;  and  the  pessimists  at 
twenty  thousand.  But  it  had  every  mark  of  an  excellent 
organization  and  I  attended,  e.g.,  a  delegate  meeting  of 
women  from  the  locals — about  ninety  delegates  from  twenty 
locals — and  their  reports  of  active  work  were  very  good.  The 
organization  is  largely  concerned  with  relief  work.  I  saw  the 
case-papers  all  in  order  and  well  kept.  The  headquarters 
were  a  large  empty  warehouse,  lent  by  a  sympathizer,  and 
the  unemployed  were  busy  in  the  necessary  fitting  up. 

As  I  said,  the  committees  were  active  in  relief  work,  and 
appeared  to  deal  with  evictions  in  what  seemed  a  forcible 
and  effective  way.  I  was  told  one  anecdote  which  illustrates 
their  resourcefulness.  There  had  been  a  reorganization  of 
relief  work  and  in  consequence  hitches  in  the  machinery. 
In  particular,  the  distribution  of  coal  had  stopped.  Now  the 
municipal  buildings  stand  at  the  junction  of  five  streets.  At 
a  certain  fixed  time  parties  of  unemployed  persons  strolled, 
like  ordinary  citizens,  down  all  the  five  streets,  met  in  the 
center  and  revealed  themselves  as  a  demonstration  on  the 
very  steps  of  the  building.  This  was  a  very  successful  effort. 
I  was  told  that  the  demonstration  took  place  on  a  Friday, 
that  on  the  Saturday  the  coal  carts  were  out  and  deliveries 
made  all  Sunday.  Obviously  very  good  organization  and 
almost  military  efficiency  were  needed  to  carry  out  such 
surprise  tactics. 

Education  week  was  just  being  started.  I  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Education  Committee  to  plan  courses;  sixty  stu- 
dents had  been  enrolled,  from  the  reports  about  as  many 
more  were  expected.  The  two  subjects  which  the  Pittsburgh 
unemployed  expressed  a  special  preference  for  were  English 
and  Economics.  The  University  of  Chicago  had  mapped  out 
courses,  and  was  ready  to  supply  unemployed  teachers. 
Economics,  it  was  agreed,  could  be  taught  by  members  of 
the  Socialist  Party;  with  regard  to  other  subjects,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  one  of  the  unemployed  teachers  who 
attended  the  meeting. 

MY  next  stop  was  at  Akron — one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  AFofL.  This  town  was  till  recently  an  open-shop 
town  and  I  was  told  many  anecdotes  of  victimization  in  the 
old  days.  Now,  the  big  rubber  plants  have  been  solidly 
organized;  I  was  assured  that  there  was  no  discrimination  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  though  some  other  firms  were 
still  discriminating.  Altogether  I  was  told  that  forty  thousand 
trade-union  members  had  been  enrolled  in  Akron  during 
the  past  six  months.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  officials  of 
the  new  Rubber  Union,  met  to  discuss  the  terms  of  their 
proposed  federal  charier.  Their  officials  struck  me  as  an 
exceptionally  business-like  and  solid  crowd.  I  could  hardly 
believe  they  had  been  so  recently  organized;  they  seemed 
from  their  questions  and  discussions  and  the  general  way  in 
which  they  conducted  their  business  more  like  old  experi- 
enced hands  than  new  recruits.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  satisfactory  new  organizations  that  I  have  seen; 
and  it  was  very  interesting  to  hear  the  men  speak  with  a  sort 
of  sober  triumph  of  the  great  things  they  had  achieved.  The 
New  Deal  was  certainly  popular  in  Akron. 

From  Akron  I  went  to  Chicago;  but  to  speak  quite  frankly, 
Chicago  was  too  much  for  me.  I  could  not  understand  the 


city;  I  think  that  one  must  have  lived  there  for  many  years 
before  one  could  form  a  just  judgment  with  regard  to  local 
matters;  and  I  came  away  with  a  store  of  anecdotes,  indeed, 
but  with  no  conclusions.  Perhaps  I  may  give  one  of  these 
anecdotes  to  explain  the  vague  impression  with  which  I  left 
— which  was  that  I  had  somehow  strayed  into  a  film. 

AIMED  with  credentials  from  Mr.  Citrine  (secretary  of 
the  British  Trade  Union  Congress)  and  Mr.  Hender- 
son (secretary  of  the  British  Labour  Party)  I  started,  as  is 
my  custom,  on  a  tour  of  trade-union  locals  and  knocked  at 
a  certain  door  in  a  highly  respectable  street.  I  noticed,  in- 
deed, four  or  five  young  men  sitting  on  the  steps,  who  gave 
me  what  I  believe  in  America  is  called  the  once-over.  I  was 
received,  as  soon  as  I  had  shown  my  letters,  with  kindness 
and  even  enthusiasm.  The  secretary  led  me  into  his  room. 

"Look  at  those  walls,"  he  said,  "Solid  steel." 

Then  I  was  shown  the  window  guards — double  thickness 
of  plaited  wire. 

"They  used  to  shoot  us  up  from  opposite,  but  they  can't 
get  through  these." 

There  was  a  peephole  in  the  door,  "bullet-proof  glass," 
and  below  at  about  the  height  of  a  man's  stomach  an  open- 
ing guarded  by  a  flap — "So's  you  can  push  your  pistol 
through."  I  then  went  into  the  boardroom;  five  young  men 
were  sitting  there. 

"D'ever  see  a  machine-gun,  sister?"  said  my  guide. 

I  replied,  "Only  on  the  films." 

"Show  it  her,  boy,"  was  the  next  command  and  one  of 
the  five  obligingly  took  the  instrument  to  pieces  and  ex- 
plained how  it  was  carried.  All  the  five  had  these  weapons, 
and  revolvers  carried  in  leather  holsters.   I  was  told  these 
were  plain-clothes  policemen.   I  said  (which  I  believe  was 
the  correct  thing  to  say  under  such  circumstances),  "Show 
the  star";  and  the  star  was  duly  shown.    After  this,  the 
armored  car  with  bullet-proof  glass  and  a  door  like  the  door 
of  a  safe,  did  not  seem  so  surprising.  I  left  in  a  state  of  some 
bewilderment,  repeating  to  myself  the  dear  old  hymn: 
I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
That  on  my  birth  has  smiled 
And  made  me  in  our  land  of  peace 
A  happy  British  child. 

(This  was,  of  course,  only  an  odd  and  exceptional  happen- 
ing. The  big  union  offices  were  exactly  like  those  in  London 
and  New  York  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  solid  work 
is  being  done.) 

But,  indeed,  Chicago  is  too  complicated  for  the  outsider. 
I  learnt,  indeed,  one  fact  which  frankly  terrified  me.  In 
Cook  County  the  police  had  had  no  wages  since  June;  in 
Chicago  they  had  been  paid  a  little  but  in  scrip,  which  is  not 
readily  cashed.  I  asked  relief  workers  if  they  had  met  with 
any  hard  cases  among  the  families  of  policemen;  they  all 
flouted  the  notion  and  said  such  a  thing  was  unheard  of. 
Now  that  policemen,  clothed  with  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
and  fully  armed,  should  be  living  on  what  they  can  pick  up, 
seems  to  me  a  social  phenomenon,  the  horror  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  overestimate;  but  the  strange  and  bewildering 
fact  is  that  it  did  not  seem  to  excite  any  particular  horror  or 
alarm  among  respectable  circles  in  Chicago.  This,  I  think, 
was  what  made  me  finally  resolve  to  abandon  "social  re- 
search" and  go  and  look  at  the  museums  and  art  galleries. 

I  ended  with  a  visit  to  Philadelphia.  While  Akron  shows 
a  peaceable  triumph  for  trade  unionism,  Philadelphia  was 
in  the  thick  of  a  furious  struggle  for  elementary  labor  rights. 
There  had  been  an  absolute  fever  (Continued  on  page  204) 
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BY  ANNA  LOUISE  STRONG 


THE  legend  persists  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  who  live  there  are  quite  thoroughly 
regimented  by  an  all-powerful  state.  That's 
nonsense;  it  is  we,  the  great  mass  of  ordinary, 
active  citizens,  who  organize  and  build  things, 
using  to  that  end  a  score  of  organizations.  The  state  is  only 
one   of  those    social-political    organizations,    the    biggest, 
wealthiest  and  most  cumbersome,  but  by  no  means  the  most 
permanent  or  powerful.  We,  the  people,  by  constant  initia- 
tive and  attack  are  changing  the  state. 

I  myself,  a  woman  and  a  foreigner,  did  my  bit  to  save  the 
flax  sowing  in  Moscow  Province,  in  the  early  days  of  untried 
machine-farming  in  1931.  I  myself  took  part  in  that  drive 
that  plugged  the  gaps  in  a  score  of  county  administrations 
and  put  a  mighty  government  tractor  plant  under  attack. 
There  was  a  "mobilization"  of  automobiles  and  mechanics 
to  save  the  sowing.  I  had  an  auto,  and  I  decided  to  go. 

"Mobilization"?  Yet  "I  decide"?  How  can  an  individual 
decide  in  a  "mobilization"?  That  is  the  continuing  paradox 
that  gives  the  inner  quality  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
illuminates  the  meaning  of  many  misunderstood  Soviet 
words.  But — here's  the  story. 

IN  January  of  1931  I  brought  an  automobile  to  Moscow,  a 
touring-car  by  Ford.  I  learned  to  drive  it;  I  went  to  pay 
my  tax  and  get  my  license;  I  found  the  tax  exceedingly  high. 
The  obliging  tax  commissioner  himself  informed  me  that  it 
would  be  cut  in  half  if  I  joined  the  "Avtodor."  This  is  a 
voluntary  social  organization  for  "automobiles  and  good 
roads";  unlike  our  automobile  associations  its  membership 
is  not  confined  to  those  who  own  autos  but  to  all  those  who 
promote  them,  and  these  are  millions.  Actual  owners  of 
autos  are  at  a  premium,  welcomed  with  open  arms  for 
reasons  I  presently  learned. 

At  the  Avtodor  I  was  gladly  received,  but  told  that  tax- 
cuts  were  given  only  to  "active  members"  who  use  their 
automobiles  for  "social  purposes."  From  time  to  time,  in 
cases  of  social  need  there  would  be  "mobilizations  of  autos." 
Did  I  always  have  to  go?  Certainly  not;  I  could  do  as  I  chose 
on  each  occasion.  But  if  in  the  whole  year  I  never  responded 
to  any  mobilization,  they  couldn't  call  me  an  active  member, 
and  I  wouldn't  get  the  tax-cut.  Fair  enough,  and  interesting 
at  that.  I  agreed. 

Three  weeks  later  there  was  a  "mobilization"  of  automo- 
biles and  mechanics  to  save  the  flax  sowing  of  Moscow 
Province.  They  called  me  up  and  I  went.  It  was  I  who  stated 
for  how  long  I  could  go  and  when.  On  a  certain  noon  I  lined 
up  with  four  other  machines  in  a  central  square  in  Moscow, 
filled  up  the  car  with  mechanics,  who  like  myself  were  "mo- 
bilized volunteers,"  and  went  for  a  two  days'  journey  north. 

Collective  farming  had  come  that  spring  to  Moscow 
Province,  in  a  great  drive  of  propaganda  and  organization 
backed  by  hundreds  of  new  tractors.  Throughout  the  rural 
districts  were  dozens  of  newly  formed  "tractor  stations,"  each 
with  its  complement  of  thirty  to  seventy  tractors,  with  all 
the  necessary  accessory  machines.  These  were  rented  out  by 
agreement  to  local  farms  and  paid  for  from  the  harvest. 
Through  the  tractor  stations  the  newly  organized  farms  were 
stimulated,  planned,  directed. 


A  Seattle  woman,  a  Detroit  flivver,  a  gang  of  Russian  automo- 
bile mechanics  are  the  cast  of  characters  in  this  first  of  a 
series  of  sketches  on  how  life  feels  inside  the  Soviet  Union 
which  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  Survey  Graphic 


It  was  the  "plan"  that  year  for  Moscow  Province  (a  plan 
agreed  to  with  the  central  Commissariat  of  Agriculture  on 
the  basis  of  the  country's  total  needs)  that  the  new  tractors 
should  be  used  primarily  to  extend  flax  sowing,  as  the  most 
profitable  and  needed  crop.  Let  the  peasants  by  themselves 
take  care  of  the  old  routine  of  grains,  potatoes,  vegetables; 
they  could  do  this  without  help  as  they  had  done  before. 
But  among  the  thousands  of  applicants  for  the  use  of  tractors, 
preference  would  be  given  to  those  who  conquered  new 
lands  for  flax. 

But  now,  in  the  first  week  of  the  flax  sowing,  word  comes 
to  Moscow  that  there  is  a  "break."  A  break  is  not  quite  a 
breakdown,  but  nearly;  breakdown  means  permanence, 
breaks  you  go  out  and  repair.  Tractors  all  over  the  province 
were  standing  in  the  fields,  not  moving,  for  various  complex 
causes  yet  to  be  analyzed.  Something  must  be  done  about  it; 
the  "break"  must  be  liquidated.  In  other  words,  flax  sowing 
must  be  saved. 

Who  moves  in  such  a  case?  Not  the  government,  not  the 
state.  Government,  in  the  form  of  state-owned  tractor  sta- 
tions, has  partially  broken  down.  The  Moscow  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  moves.  Into  its  offices  pour  reports  of 
all  emergencies  in  Moscow  Province — disorganization  in  the 
auto  works,  the  lag  in  sowing,  problems  from  the  education 
system,  and  scores  of  others.  They  are  the  general  staff  decid- 
ing among  emergencies  which  demands  attention  and 
immediate  action.  They  decide  that  the  sowing  lag  is  the 
chief  emergency.  They  declare  a  "mobilization  of  mechan- 
ics" to  repair  tractors  and  to  organize  machine  work  in  the 
fields. 

NOT  a  single  mechanic  is  compelled  to  answer;  that's  not 
what  mobilization  means.  But  if  any  mechanic  in  a 
hundred  shops  and  garages  of  Moscow  wants  to  volunteer 
for  a  few  days'  work  in  the  sowing,  he  can  get  off  from  his 
regular  job.  Mobilization  means  that  his  foreman  and  fellow 
workmen  are  bound  to  help  him,  reorganizing  the  work  to 
let  him  go.  It  means  that  the  shop  committees  of  trade 
unions  in  a  hundred  centers  promote  the  idea.  It  means  that 
groups  of  mechanics  everywhere  talk  it  over,  decide  who 
can  go  and  who  will  substitute  on  the  work  at  home.  The 
wages  of  those  who  go  are  continued  as  usual  by  the  factory. 

What  are  the  motives  for  going?  Isn't  it  fun  to  drop  your 
job  for  a  few  days  and  help  save  the  sowing,  and  know  that 
your  boss  won't  stop  you  or  dock  your  pay?  Nay  more,  that 
when  you  come  back  they  will  all  want  to  see  you,  and  ask 
how  the  sowing  goes?  There  are  additional  motives,  if  any 
are  needed.  My  saving  in  auto  taxes,  for  instance.  And  if  you 
are  a  candidate  for  membership  in  the  Communist  Party, 
energetic  part  in  mobilization  helps  your  reputation.  After 
all,  the  chief  incentive  is  the  pleasure  of  living  a  vivid,  varied, 
useful  life. 

Our  autos,  five  in  number  with  sixteen  repair  men,  were 
assigned  to  the  tractor  station  at  Volokolampask,  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Moscow.  We  reached  it  in 
late  afternoon,  held  conference  with  the  head  of  the  machine 
shop  and  learned,  in  general  and  in  detail,  the  condition  of 
the  tractors.  "Putiloff  tractors,"  he  swore.  "That  April  lot! 
Rotten !  We  got  thirty-three,  all  new  ones.  Eleven  of  them 
haven't  yet  got  out  of  the  railway  station  on  their  own 
power." 

The  "April  lot"  of  Putiloff  tractors  were  made  when  the 
Putiloff  Works  competed  with  Stalingrad  to  see  who  could 
make  the  most  machines  before  May-day  celebration.  Putiloff 
won  on  quantity;  the  tractor  stations  of  Moscow  district  got 
the  product.  Already  the  Putiloff  "April  tractors"  were 
cursed  as  a  crime.  They  not  only  held  back  flax  sowing;  they 
made  what  we  call  in  the  USSR  a  "political  situation,"  in- 
juring the  ties  between  city  workers  and  rural  districts,  hurt- 
ing the  peasant  faith  in  the  new  farming.  Such  was  the  diffi- 
culty we  were  called  to  help. 

DIVIDING  the  farms  among  our  five  machines  we  scat- 
tered, each  to  our  own  jobs.  It  was  early  twilight  when 
I  drove  my  car  with  its  load  of  three  mechanics  into  a  little 
farm  of  fifty  families,  who  were  working  their  soil  in  common, 
helped  by  three  tractors.  Here  we  learned  the  second  cause 
for  the  "break"  in  sowing.  These  tractor  drivers,  six  of  them 
on  two  shifts,  were  peasant  boys  and  girls  who  had  seen  their 
first  machine  one  month  before.  They  had  taken  a  short 
course  in  tractor  driving,  two  weeks  on  theory  and  then  two 
weeks,  after  the  tractors  came,  on  practise.  They  knew  they 
handled  precious  state-owned  machines;  that  breakage 
meant  demotion  from  the  prized  rank  of  tractorist  to  un- 
skilled labor.  It  might  mean  fines  if  the  neglect  was  wilful. 

As  soon  as  these  youngsters  heard  a  queer  sound  from 
their  machine,  they  stopped  in  their  tracks  and  waited  for 
the  mechanic.  Hundreds  of  tractors  standing  all  over  Mos- 
cow Province  waiting  for  the  mechanic.  Hundreds  of 
tractors  and  a  few  dozen  mechanics.  Here  was  the  source 
of  the  "break"  in  sowing;  here  was  the  cause  for  the 
"mobilization." 

All  night  while  I  slept  in  the  teacher's  room  the  mechanic 
volunteers  repaired  tractors.  And  all  night  long  the  six  local, 
peasant  tractor  drivers  stood  up  to  watch  the  job.  By  day 
they  had  worked  and  waited;  by  night  they  watched;  such 
was  their  eagerness  to  know.  When  at  four  in  the  morning 
they  called  me  to  drive  to  the  next  farm,  the  local  boys  and 
girls,  drivers  of  tractors,  were  still  on  the  job. 

Our  second  farm  was  a  different  sort,  a  backward  lot. 
Neither  bread  nor  tea  they  offered  our  weary  mechanics, 
arriving  two  hours  past  dawn.  They  swore  at  us  instead. 
City  workers  were  we,  those  city  workers  that  deceive  the 
farms  with  rotten  tractors.  Take  them,  look  at  them,  we 
don't  want  them. 

Our  city  mechanics  took  them,  looked  at  them,  repaired 
them,  and  put  them  to  work  in  the  fields.  Grudgingly  the 
peasants  changed  their  attitude.  Maybe  these  new-fangled 
things  would  work.  They  were  only  half  converted;  the 
younger  ones  came  over  and  thanked  us. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  five  autos  gathered  again  at 
the  tractor  station  to  write  a  formal  affidavit  which  the 
Russians  call  an  "act."  It  gave  in  technical  terms  the  exact 
fault  with  every  tractor;  it  generalized  from  those  faults. 
Here  in  these  distant,  hard-won  fields  of  Volokolampsk  we 


put  our  fingers  into  the  Putiloff  Tractor  Plant,  and  pointed 
out  what  shops  were  guilty.  Certain  iron  castings  regularly 
went  to  powder;  a  certain  little  gadget  that  a  clever  engineer 
had  substituted  for  ball  bearings  wasn't  doing  the  work.  It 
was  indictment,  clear,  specific,  not  of  the  Putiloff  tractor  but 
of  certain  specified  parts.  All  the  mechanics  signed  it. 

Through  the  gathering  dusk  I  drove  my  car  to  Moscow, 
five  hours  with  sleeping  mechanics  in  the  seats.  They  would 
be  back  on  their  factory  job  tomorrow,  reporting  to  every  in- 
dustrial plant  in  Moscow  the  facts  about  Putiloff  Tractor 
Works.  I  myself  with  the  chief  mechanic  of  Avtodor  would 
take  it  up  with  the  newspapers. 

The  technical  data  about  tractors  in  Moscow  flax  sowing 
was  printed  forthwith  in  the  Industrial  Gazette  of  Moscow, 
daily  organ  of  the  heavy  industries,  on  the  authority  of  the 
volunteer  "mobilized"  mechanics  from  a  dozen  shops.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  sent  for  us;  keep  gathering  evidence, 
he  said.  For  we  were  ready  to  put  on  his  desk  the  evidence,  a 
sackful  of  broken  castings  and  iron  dust.  It  led  to  a  summons 
sent  to  the  chief  of  production  in  Putiloff,  who  came  to 
Moscow  to  face  our  facts,  at  a  hearing  held  by  the  Com- 
missariat of  Heavy  Industry  attended  by  a  dozen  organiza- 
tions interested  in  tractors.  The  stuff  we  got  was  used  direct 
for  the  tractor  industry;  our  affidavit,  made  and  signed  by 
weary  mechanics  after  twenty-four  hours  continuous  field 
labor,  had  been  in  truth  an  "act." 

Twice  that  spring  I  went  to  the  sowing  areas,  hearing 
each  time  that  flax  was  far  behind.  "We  won't  do  half  our 
program,"  said  the  heads  of  all  the  tractor  stations.  Yet  when 
spring  passed<  into  summer  and  the  end  of  sowing  came,  the 
flax  of  Moscow  Province  led  the  country  and  went  ahead  of 
nearly  all  the  crops:  108  percent  of  plan,  was  the  record, 
where  50  percent  had  been  foreshadowed. 

"It  was  the  work  of  the  social  organizations  that  pulled  us 
through,"  they  told  me  when  I  asked.  "Yes,  it  looked  bad  at 
first;  it's  our  first  season  with  tractors;  we  had  a  poor  start 
with  unskilled  drivers  on  flawed  machines.  But  we  finished 
fine,  thanks  to  the  help  from  the  city  workers,  from  Moscow 
and  all  the  smaller  industrial  towns  of  the  province." 

THAT'S  how  we  did  it.  Where  was  the  "state"  in  all  this? 
The  state  owned  the  Putiloff  Works  which  made  a  fair 
tractor  with  certain  serious  but  repairable  flaws.  The  state 
financed  the  tractor  stations  which  trained  young  drivers 
and  sent  out  machines,  some  of  which  failed.  The  state 
owned,  through  the  Commissariat  of  Heavy  Industry,  the 
Industrial  Gazette  which  exposed  the  defects.  But  the  driv- 
ing will  that  saved  the  situation  was  the  will  of  thousands  of 
Moscow  workers,  organized  and  assigned  their  task  by  the 
Moscow  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  of  which  most 
of  the  mechanics  were  not  even  members. 

These  active  worker-citizens  were  quite  consciously  saving 
the  sowing,  repairing  the  threatened  breach  between  city 
and  farm,  fixing  up  the  gaps  in  the  Putiloff  Tractor  Plant, 
getting  new  tractor  stations  organized  to  work.  We  were 
handling  essential  details  of  government.  When  it  was  done, 
we  turned  it  over  to  the  state.  Since  1931  the  flax  of  Moscow 
Province  is  handled  normally  without  "breaks"  or  "mobi- 
lizations." But  the  active  will  of  the  worker-citizens,  func- 
tioning through  a  dozen  social  organizations,  has  turned 
since  then  to  a  score  of  other  emergencies. 


Wayside  Justice  in  the  Soviet  Union,  by  Anna  Louise  Strong,  will  be  published  in  an  early  issue  of  Survey  Graphic 


THROUGH     NEIGHBORS'     D  O  O  R  W  A  Y  S  — J  O  H  N     PALMER     GAVIT 


MORE  GUNS— AGAINST  THE  NEIGHBORS? 


A  Irishwoman  said  to  me  during  one  of  those  periodical 
eruptions  of  blood  and  terror  marking  the  British 
rule  in  Ireland: 

"No  man  has  any  business  in  another  man's  country  with 
a  gun  on  his  shoulder." 

'Twas  a  pungent  saying,  and  the  increasing  recognition 
of  its  truth  symbolizes  the  great  change  that  has  come  over 
the  world  in  our  time;  namely,  the  loss  of  respectability  by 
the  international  pirates  and  gunmen,  by  the  practices 
which  used  to  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  normal,  commonly 
called  imperialism,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  arma- 
ment constituted  a  ticket  of  admission  anywhere,  unless  the 
tenant  in  possession  was  quicker  on  the  trigger.  All  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  even  allowing 
for  lapses  still  to  come,  civilization  has  registered  definitive 
gains.  By  civilization  meaning  that  there  are  intangibles 
superior  to  brute  size  and  force,  and  that  the  world  at  large 
has  come  in  a  permanent  sense  to  recognize  and  in  some 
measure  to  respect  them. 

Mark  that  the  nations  now  practicing  or  disposed  on  some 
pretext  to  practice  that  old  barbaric  code  of  force  are  few 
and  ashamed  and  avid  of  alibis — excuses  such  as  formerly 
they  neither  needed  nor  pretended.  Rulers  used  to  grab  and 
hold  what  they  dared  and  could,  regardless  of  any  "decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind";  the  conquered  peoples 
scarcely  imagining  for  themselves  any  right  of  protest,  since 
it  was  all  in  the  common  game.  Even  of  outrageous  cruelties 
and  oppressions  within  their 
own  borders:  the  perpe- 
trators as  a  rule  do  not 
justify,  they  deny  -them. 
Not  even  Japan,  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  savage  past,  is 
oblivious  of  the  time  o'day. 
(I  speak  of  course  of  the 
military  crowd  now  dom- 
inating Japan,  well  aware 
that  there  is  a  large  element 
in  Japan  of  liberal,  dem- 
ocratic spirit).  Even  Japan 
felt  it  expedient  to  camou- 
flage her  conquest  of  Man- 
churia by  erecting  a  pseudo- 
independent  state,  and  as  a 
sop  to  world  public  opinion 
putting  upon  its  throne  not 
a  Japanese  military  gov- 
ernor as  when  she  snatched 
Korea,  but — a  puppet  to  be 
sure,  yet  a  Chinese  puppet, 
of  the  "legitimate"  Chinese 
royal  blood. 

Because  they  still  fear  the 
return  of  the  old  ways,  and 
lack  confidence  in  the  new 
and  better,  represented  for 
instance  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  peoples  all  over 
the  world,  including  our 


AMONG  RUMORS  OF  WARS 
Scene  —  A  glade  in  the  Iniernational  Forest. 

Properties  —  One  extremely  practicable  Hornets'-Nest.  Two 
sticks. 

Dramatis    Personae  —  Two 
One  unseen  chorus. 


First  Voice:  Poke  it,  High-born  Mikado,  poke  it!  Meanwhile, 
while  you  do  that  in  the  East,  I  in  the  West  by-stand  myself 
shall. 

Second  Voice:  After  you,  Honorable  Hitler,  after  you! 
Both  Voices  in  unison:  Perhaps  we  should  have  longer  sticks. 

Chorus  (distant):  You'd  better  leave  it  right  there  in  the  tree; 
Their  feet  are  hotter  than  they  used  to  be. 
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own,  still  burn  with  the  fever  of  armament  and  cower  under 
the  talk  of  war;  but  not  one  of  them  does  so  with  any  ac- 
knowledged thought  of  aggression  for  its  own  sake,  of  carry- 
ing guns  into  "another  man's  country."  Every  one  of  them, 
even  those  armed  to  the  teeth,  thinks  only  of  defense.  The 
day  of  the  old  psychology  is  ended,  never  to  return.  Nation- 
alism of  the  old  type  is  gone,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped, 
forever.  This  is  what  gives  "kick"  and  substance  to  President 
Roosevelt's  reported  intention  to  enlist  signatures  to  an 
amplification  of  the  so-called  Kellogg  Pact,  whereby  na- 
tions shall  pledge  themselves  against  armed  invasion  of  any 
other's  territory.  Refusal  to  give  such  a  pledge  would  place 
a  nation  in  an  awkward  position. 

IF  there  be  exceptions  to  this  new  state  of  mind,  they  would 
be  Japan  and  Germany,  with  sheep's-eyes  upon  parts  of 
Soviet  Russia;  Japan  upon  the  Pacific  end  of  Siberia,  Ger- 
many upon  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Ukraine.  Ten  years  ago, 
Japan  might  have  got  away  with  it;  nobody  would  have 
cared  much  in  the  then-existing  attitude  toward  the  Soviets. 
Germany  of  course  was  then  in  no  position  to  conquer  any- 
body. But  now  things  are  different.  Beside  the  fact  that 
world  hostility  to  Russia  has  sensibly  modified,  neither  na- 
tion dare  attempt  it.  Russia  is  no  longer  the  corpse  of  cor- 
ruption and  military  inefficiency  which  Japan  beat  to  a 
standstill  in  1905;  which  Germany  pounded  into  helpless 
pulp  in  the  World  War.  Russia  has  an  army  now  comparable 

with  any  other  in  the 
world,  and  a  large  part  of 
it  faces  the  Japanese  on  the 
Manchurian  and  Siberian 
borders.  Invading  Siberia, 
the  Japanese  could  reach 
no  important  place;  but 
the  Russians  by  air  could 
destroy  Tokio  overnight.  Ac- 
cording to  my  best  informa- 
tion they  have  right  there 
ten  airplanes  to  Japan's 
one. 

And  as  for  the  Ukraine, 
Germany  may  covet,  but 
taking  it  would  be  quite 
another  matter.  With  all 
their  bumptious  bluster,  the 
Nazis  will  hesitate  long 
before  undertaking  any  im- 
portant military  adventure. 
For  one  thing,  raising  an 
army  would  mean  putting 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  labor  force  which  has 
just  been  robbed  of  the 
gains  of  fifty  years  of  highly 
organized  trade-unionism. 
The  great  Social-Democrat 
Party,  ostensibly  outlawed, 
as  recently  as  a  year  ago 
(March  1933)  cast  more 


voices.     1 66,000,000    hornets. 
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than  7  million  votes  against  Hitlerism.  In  my  judgment, 
war  against  present-day  Russia  by  Japan  and  Germany 
would  be,  so  far  as  concerns  their  present  political  and 
economic  control,  the  suicide  of  either  or  both. 

IT  is  in  the  heart  of  Europe  that  the  sparks  fly  nearest  to  the 
I  powder.  Austria,  deformed  and  degenerate  child  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  posterity  of  centuries  of  oppression  and 
misrule,  having  destroyed  its  temporary  figment  of  democ- 
racy by  a  butchery  of  men,  women  and  children  of  which 
not  merely  Bolshevism  or  Nazi-ism  at  their  worst  but  Attila 
himself  might  be  ashamed,  becomes  more  than  ever  a  hot 
friction-point.  Moderate  Socialism  smashed  and  Commu- 
nism for  the  moment  at  least  out  of  the  question,  Austria 
faces  the  alternative  between  brown  shirts  and  black;  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Rome.  But  the  position  involves  also  the 
vital  interests  of  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia— 
the  little  Entente  backed  by  France — and  the  ugly  discon- 
tent of  Hungary  as  well.  It  is  a  situation  snapping  with 
menace. 

On  our  own  part,  Congress  has  enacted  an  armament 
program  of  stupendous  magnitude,  braked  only  by  the 
caveat  of  the  President  that  he  reserves  the  right  to  decide 
how  much  of  it  to  effectuate,  and  when.  It  is  easy,  a  bit  too 
easy,  to  say  that  it  was  done  by  the  old  forces  of  "accelera- 
tion," lobbying.  True,  that  old  gang  of  munitions-makers 
was  busy  as  never  before,  directly  through  lobbyists  at 
Washington  and  indirectly  through  newspaper  exaggeration 
of  every  whit  of  war  rumors.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  action 
of  Congress  unquestionably  represents  a  formidable  body  of 
public  opinion,  however  lamentably  mistaken. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  and  our  foreign  diplo- 
matic and  consular  service,  our  only  means  of  contact  and 
understanding  abroad,  has  been  starved  and  demoralized, 
generally  by  our  traditional  neglect,  specifically  by  the 
depreciation  of  our  money  in  foreign  exchange  added  to  cuts 
in  paltry  salaries  and  harrowing  delays  in  paying  even  those 
while  Congress  dragged  out  debate  over  the  bill  to  provide 
grudging  restitution  for  the  depreciation.  The  service  has 
been  literally  shot  to  pieces.  Hardships  incredible  are 
driving  men  out  of  it;  there  have  been  even  suicides.  It  is  an 
eloquent  commentary  upon  our  professed  interest  in  dis- 
armament and  desire  for  world  peace  and  good  understand- 
ing that  we  prodigiously  increase  our  war-machinery  while 
concurrently  sabotaging  our  principal  agency  for  peaceful 
intercourse  with  other  nations. 

Five  years  ago  (February  1929)  William  T.  Stone,  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
made  a  brilliant  and  devastating  analysis  of  the  State  De- 
partment1 showing  its  defects,  its  dire  poverty  and  its  des- 
perate need  of  radical  reorganization.  It  was  a  presentation 
of  great  importance,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Few 
copies  of  it  are  now  available;  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
would  do  well  to  bring  it  up  to  date  and  republish  it.  That 
done,  the  various  peace  organizations  at  present  contenting 
themselves  with  utterances  against  war  in  the  abstract 
might  devote  some  of  their  energies  to  fighting  for  the  restor- 
ation of  this  sole  agency  for  the  official  contact  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  governments  of  the  world..  As 
things  are  now,  talk  of  diplomacy  as  a  "career"  is  dismal 
nonsense.  Mrs.  Albert  Lytle  Deane,  of  8  Orchard  Parkway, 

'THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE;  Its  Or- 
ganization and  Needs,  by  William  T.  Stone.  44  fp.  Foreign  Policy  Association,  IX 
East  41  Street,  New  York. 
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White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  has  compiled  these  recent  (1928-29) 
figures  showing  the  comparison  between  our  own  ex- 
penditures and  those  of  other  great  nations  for  foreign 
offices: 


7  otal 

appropriations 

Great  Britain $10,607,730 

France 9,335,190 

Germany 16,126,975 

Italy 6,879,605 

United  States 1 1,002,048 


Receipts  ,\et  cost 

from  fees 

$3,536,070  $7,071,660 

5,756,196  3,578,995 

936,925  15,190,050 

3,200,000  3,679,605 

8,758,483  2,243,565 


Appropriations  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  1933  and 
1934,  for  the  Navy,  State  and  War  Departments,  as  quoted 
by  the  World  Almanac,  compare  as  follows: 

1933  1934 

Navy  Department $343,915,195  $309,667,160 

War  Department 425,017,922  362,303,249 

State  Department 17,073,386  12,311,719 

Of  the  stupendous  naval  program  in  process  of  adoption 
by  Congress  this  year,  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  coming 
to  hand  as  I  write  says: 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  huge  program,  designed  to  bring  the 
combined  fleets  up  to  the  full  strength  permitted  by  the  Washing- 
ton and  London  Treaties,  ranged  from  S470  million,  including 
$95.  million  for  the  airplanes,  to  $750  million. 

The  ship-builders  and  munitions-makers  know  exactly 
what  they  want,  and  proceed  with  little  effective  opposition. 
The  peace  propagandists  have  no  spearhead,  and  the  de- 
partment of  government  most  nearly  representing  their 
cause,  seems  to  have  little  share  in  their  endeavors. 

Intending  no  aggression  against  anybody — so  we  say — 
we  proceed  to  rig  ourselves  up  elaborately  and  at  appalling 
expense,  initial  and  prospective,  with  arms  which  can  have 
no  peaceable  use  or  purpose. 

AT  the  same  time,  President  Roosevelt  proposes  to  abandon 
one  of  the  pretexts,  by  effectuating  our  getting  out  of  the 
Philippines.  It  seems  as  if  his  message  of  March  3  to  Con- 
gress might  be  acceptable  to  the  Filipinos,  and  lead  to  the 
re~al  independence  for  which  they  have  clamored  during 
all  of  the  thirty-five  years  of  our  control  of  the  Islands. 
Whether  Manuel  Quezon,  head  of  the  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence Mission,  who  has  enthusiastically  endorsed  the 
President's  proposal,  can  induce  the  Philippine  legislature 
to  accept  it,  remains  to  be  seen,  as  also  remains  the  question 
whether  our  own  Congress  will  do  so.  Along  with  our  com- 
plaisance on  the  subject  of  armament  grows  the  disposition 
of  our  people  to  draw  in  the  far-flung  lines  which  have  in- 
volved us  in  the  costly  perils  of  imperialism  and  international 
turmoil.  Not  entirely  sordid  are  the  motives  impelling  us  to 
leave  the  Islands  to  their  own  capacity.  The  American 
conscience  always  has  been  ashamed  on  that  subject,  realiz- 
ing that  the  Filipinos  almost  had  freed  themselves  when  in 
1898  we  took  over  Spain's  precarious  title.  For  a  moment 
they  welcomed  us  as  saviors — until  we  undeceived  them 
with  "krags"  and  obvious  mush  about  "benevolent  as- 
similation." 

There  is  much  reason  for  pride  in  our  contribution  to 
their  education  and  social  betterment,  notwithstanding  the 
operation  of  the  exploitation-motive  around  the  rest  of  the 
circle;  but  those  very  things  have  only  intensified  their 
self-consciousness  and  determination  to  be  free  at  any  risk. 
It  begins  to  look  now  as  if  in  the  Philippines  at  least  we 
should  set  an  example  by  taking  ourselves  with  our  guns 
upon  our  shoulders  out  of  that  "other  man's  country." 


LETTERS    &    LIFE  — EDITED    BY    LEON    WHIPPLE 


THE    PRESS   GETS   A   CODE 


THE  newspapers  at  last  have  a  code.  The  President  has 
proclaimed  it  with  blunt  criticism  of  certain  features, 
and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  some  regional  associations  are  setting  up  the  prescribed 
Code  Authority.  Nobody  seems  satisfied  with  all  the  pro- 
visions of  what  is  at  best  a  compromise.  These  issues  are  so 
important  for  the  press,  for  the  future  of  the  New  Deal  and 
for  the  people,  that  every  believer  in  liberal  democracy 
needs  to  understand  their  significance.  They  concern  free- 
dom of  the  press,  child  labor,  and  the  status  of  editorial 
workers. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  that  newspaper  publishing  is 
on  one  hand  a  private  business  for  profit,  and  on  the  other 
an.  institution  of  public  service  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  the  people.  To  fulfill  this  service  it  must  be  free 
to  report  on  the  government  and  criticize  the  governors. 
The  publishers  generally  have  felt  that  the  imposition  of  a 
code  for  the  regulation  of  their  business  may  open  the  way 
for  governmental  control  of  their  freedom  of  expression. 
They  heard  the  dread  word  "licensing"  and  they  recalled 
that  history  proves  press-licensing  is  the  end  of  freedom. 

The  administration  held  that  regulation  could  only  con- 
cern elements  in  the  business  of  journalism,  that  the  Recovery 
Act  could  never  abrogate  the  guarantee  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press"  and  that  to  include  a  new 
guarantee  in  the  code  was  an  empty  gesture.  There  was  also 
widespread  feeling,  shared  by  certain  liberal  newspapers, 
that  the  demand  for  a  new  guarantee  was  a  form  of  sabotage 
of  the  proposed  code,  and  a  device  to  set  up  a  sacrosanct 
status  for  the  press  under  which  certain  business  practices 
would  be  protected. 

After  prolonged  debate,  the  publishers  secured  Article 
VII  which  recognizes  that  the  President  can  modify  any 
order  approving  the  code,  but  that  the  publishers  do  not 
consent  to  any  modification  save  as  they  may  agree  thereto, 
nor  waive  any  constitutional  right,  nor  consent  to  "the  im- 
position of  any  requirement  that  might  restrict  or  interfere 
with  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press." 
The  President  in  his  executive  order  promulgating  the  Code 
declared  that  Article  VII  is  "pure  surplusage"  without 
meaning  but  permitted  to  stand  because  it  had  been  re- 
quested. "The  recitation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  clause 
in  the  Code  has  no  more  place  here  than  would  the  recitation 
of  the  whole  Constitution  or  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
The  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  is  freedom  of 
expression  and  that  will  be  scrupulously  respected — but  it 
is  not  freedom  to  work  children,  or  to  do  business  in  a  fire- 
trap  or  violate  the  laws  against  obscenity,  libel  and  lewd- 
ness."  This  is  a  sharp  definition  of  the  difference  between 
the  business  and  the  service  aspects  of  publishing. 

The  President  displayed  great  courage  in  this  challenge 
and  drew  down  at  once  the  thunders  of  those  who  may 
offer  powerful  opposition  to  his  entire  program.  But  he  will 
be  supported  by  all  who  do  not  accept  the  claim  of  pub- 
lishers to  a  sacred  status  to  conduct  their  private  business 
any  way  they  choose,  or  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  the  Re- 
covery Act.  Yet  we  sympathize  with  those  sincere  publishers 


who  believe  that  freedom  is  ever  precarious,  and  that  the 
oftener  we  assert  its  meaning  and  value  the  more  likely  we 
are  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  need  to  defend  their 
freedom.  For  it  is  on  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  not  on 
paper  guarantees  that  rights  depend. 

To  say  that  a  code  could  never  be  used  to  limit  freedom 
of  expression  is  not  realistic.  Economic  regulation  can  be  used 
for  political  ends.  We  have  recently  seen  the  mayor  of  New 
York  use  the  threat  of  stopping  the  water-supply  of  certain 
laundries  in  arrears  on  water-taxes  so  he  might  bring  them 
into  conference  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  with  their 
employes.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  say  these  powers  will  be  used  for 
good  ends,  or  by  well-disposed  executives.  The  nibbling 
away  of  rights  often  occurs  under  our  most  benevolent 
governors;  their  acts  are  used  to  justify  the  misdeeds  of 
despotic  successors.  Surely  the  journalist  who  looks  abroad 
at  what  has  been  done  to  control  and  regiment  the  press  in 
Italy  and  Germany  has  reason  enough  to  be  fearful,  and  to 
seek  to  build  bulwarks  to  protect  democratic  rights.  Democ- 
racy is  under  fire:  to  preserve  it  we  need  a  free  press.  We 
need  right  now  a  press  that  will  use  courageously  the  great 
freedom  it  already  enjoys. 

BUT  we  do  not  need  a  press  that  is  based  partly  on  child 
labor.  The  code  is  not  satisfactory  in  this  field.  It  permits 
the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
deliver  and  sell  papers  on  the  streets  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
(October  through  March)  and  to  8  p.m.  (April  through 
September)  and  for  other  part-time  services  if  such  occupa- 
tions do  not  impair  their  health  or  interfere  with  their  school- 
ing. No  mention  is  made  of  the  possible  effect  upon  delin- 
quency, yet  there  is  much  evidence  that  children  do  suffer  in 
morals  in  this  occupation.  The  President  declared:  "I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  child-labor  provisions,"  and  directed 
that  a  special  report  and  recommendations  be  made  on  this 
field  within  sixty  days  after  the  Code  is  established.  The 
secretary  of  labor  believes  that  children  under  fourteen 
should  not  be  employed  for  the  distribution  of  papers  during 
the  hours  specified  above.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  takes  the  broad 
stand  that  "Our  civilization  should  not  be  based  on  the 
labor  of  children."  Certainly  it  was  the  design  of  the  Recov- 
ery Act  to  provide  more  employment  for  adults  by  removing 
children  from  industry. 

We  are  aware  that  the  evils  complained  of  do  not  exist 
everywhere,  that  conditions  vary  with  communities,  that 
many  publishers  have  sought  earnestly  to  provide  good 
surroundings,  protect  their  boys,  and  establish  recreation 
and  health  services.  To  reconstruct  delivery  systems  using 
children  will  take  planning  and  may  increase  costs.  But 
these  problems  certainly  do  not  justify  an  apparently  one- 
sided coverage  of  the  debate  on  the  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ment by  part  of  the  press.  When  President  Roosevelt  sent  a 
personal  endorsement  of  the  Amendment  to  Boston,  that 
was  national  news.  Yet  the  Associated  Press  did  not  distrib- 
ute the  letter  outside  of  New  England  the  day  of  release 
because  the  endorsement  was  not  new.  Certain  New  York 
newspapers  omitted  the  letter  or  gave  it  no  prominence. 
Such  events  do  not  encourage  defenders  of  the  press. 
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For  the  editorial  workers  the  Code  provision  for  the  right 
of  all  employes  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  without  restraint  or 
coercion  by  their  employers,  is  of  profound  significance. 
With  the  last  six  months  we  have  had  the  organization  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  of  reporters  and  sub-editors, 
with  chapters  in  most  of  the  principal  centers  and  a  member- 
ship of  some  thousands  that  is  rapidly  increasing.  There 
seems  little  opposition  to  this  movement  from  newspaper 
publishers.  In  fact,  it  was  long  overdue.  The  President  has 
requested  that  a  study  of  the  hours,  wages  and  general 
working  conditions  among  news  department  employes  be 
made;  and  he  requested  that  such  employes  be  placed  on  a 
five-day,  forty-hour  week  on  all  newspapers  of  75,000  cir- 
culation in  cities  of  over  750,000.  Many  important  papers 
have  complied  with  this  request.  The  final  determination  of 
hours  and  wages  for  such  employes  will  be  made  after  the 
facts  are  gathered,  the  Code  authority  established  and 
collective-bargaining  instituted. 

Up  to  the  present  the  editorial  worker  has  had  no  status, 
security  or  protection.  His  hours  ran  as  long  as  the  assign- 
ment demanded;  his  salary  was  a  matter  of  individual  agree- 
ment and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  his  tenure  simply 
the  will  of  his  employer.  Part  of  his  reward  was  supposed  to 
be  the  thrill  of  what  was  called  "the  game"  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  ideal  of  service.  His  future  was  a  matter  of  chance. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  a  long  line  of  journalists  that  they  have 
labored  so  willingly  and  devotedly  under  such  circum- 
stances. They  should  do  so  no  longer  without  recognition 
of  their  professional  status  and  their  concrete  services.  Their 
new  consciousness  of  unity  and  purpose  will  certainly  result 
in  improved  economic  status;  but  beyond  that  it  will  inspire 
journalists  with  professional  pride,  a  new  knowledge  of  the 
significance  of  their  tasks,  and  we  hope  give  them  a  larger 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  what  is  verily  the  Fourth  Estate. 

The  press  is  clearly  going  to  be  studied  in  its  economic 
bases  and  public  relations.  It  may  have  to  undergo  changes. 
It  needs  fresh  creative  thought  in  its  owners  and  executives. 
Above  all  it  needs  a  new  realization  that  it  is  the  servant  of 
the  people,  and  must  march  with  their  hopes.  To  depend  on 
outworn  traditions,  or  obsolete  practices,  or  a  self-righteous 
assertion  of  special  privilege,  will  not  meet  the  demands  of 
the  times.  We  need  almost  as  never  in  history  a  free  press 
that  will  inform  and  lead.  The  people  will  defend  such  a 
press  against  any  interference.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

Home  for  a  Community 

WINDOWS  ON  HENRY  STREET,  by  Lillian  D.  Wald.  Atlantic  Monthly  Press, 
Little,  Brawn.  348  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WINDOWS"  would  seem  to  indicate  chiefly  observa- 
tion, but  the  power  in  Miss  Wald's  book  comes  more 
from  participation  in  events.  It  is  a  story  of  action.  The 
current  sometimes  eddies  around  the  House  on  Henry 
Street,  and  then  swings  off,  without  the  loss  of  continuity,  to 
touch  on  some  important  event  in  China  or  at  Cannes.  And 
yet  the  sense  of  locality  is  never  lost.  The  book  is  written 
from  a  Neighborhood  House  that  is  a  home  for  a  community 
as  a  house  may  be  a  home  for  a  family;  but,  like  all  good 
homes,  the  windows  open  on  a  wide  prospect,  and  in  this 
instance  the  doors  seem  to  open  on  the  world.  To  this  house 
the  mothers  bring  their  heavy  cares  and  problems,  and  their 
troubles  and  difficulties  are  met  in  fellowship  and  by  an 
efficient  and  yet  personal  spirit  of  community  life. 

One  fact  which  Miss  Wald  continually  emphasizes,  and 
that  she  amply  demonstrates,  is  that  a  settlement  is  a  flexible 


Sidewalks.  Sketch  by  James  Daughterly  for  Mirrors  on  Henry  Street 


and  sensitive  instrument  with  which  to  achieve  social  and 
human  organization.  Through  the  open  door  come  repre- 
sentatives of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men.  The  prime 
minister  of  England  and  the  Bowery  tramp  tread  on  each 
other's  heels.  It  is  a  long  procession  that  never  loses  its  in- 
dividual character  because  of  a  truly  astonishing  gift  of 
portraiture.  There  are  no  full  length  portraits,  but  there  are 
vivid  characteristics  that  give  understanding  and  life  and 
interest  to  the  world-known  and  unknown  names  alike. 

In  the  chapters  on  Nursing  (this  is  the  only  subject  to 
which  two  chapters  are  given),  something  of  a  new  factor 
appears.  It  is  that  power  of  group  organization  on  a  voca- 
tional basis.  One  senses  the  power,  not  only  of  the  individual 
but  of  the  professional  and  vocational  group  of  workers  as 
they  achieve  a  purpose  more  effective  than  that  of  any 
individual,  by  team-play  among  themselves  and  by  an 
organic  relation  with  other  social  groups.  Miss  Wald  never 
fails  to  see  the  individual,  but  in  the  work  of  the  public- 
health  nurses  there  is  an  indication  of  organic  relationship 
between  groups  of  social  workers  that  is  one  of  the  most 
significant,  and  one  might  almost  say  prophetic,  features  of 
this  book. 

It  is  difficult  to  mention  in  brief  space  the  vital  matters 
dealt  with  without  turning  a  vivid  story  into  a  catalog.  But 
there  is  wisdom  to  be  gained  in  many  fields.  The  need  of 
intelligence  as  well  as  human  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who 
support  social  institutions  financially  is  wisely  stressed.  I 
doubt  if  the  need  for  "wisdom  in  giving"  has  ever  been  better 
stated.  The  relation  of  the  neighborhood  house  to  the  school 
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and  the  mutual  benefit  to  each  is  made  clear.  The  danger  and 
many  of  the  remedies  for  "mass  education  in  early  childhood" 
should  be  a  caution  noted  by  every  teacher  and  schoolmaster. 
There  are  few  better  accounts  of  the  "relation  of  the  child  and  the 
law,"  and  a  recognition  of  the  profound  changes  that  have  taken 
place  and  that  still  must  take  place. 

An  unfailing  courage  and  balance  of  judgment  is  nowhere  more 
evident  in  the  book  than  in  dealing  with  large  national  and  inter- 
national questions — those  of  prohibition,  war  and  peace,  and  un- 
employment. It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  their  treatment  in 
this  space;  but  the  freedom  from  prejudice,  the  devotion  to  these 
causes,  and  the  energy  with  which  they  are  met,  are  indispensable 
elements  of  a  final  solution.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  problems  of 
unemployment  are  so  heavy  upon  us  at  this  time  that  one  would 
like  especially  to  stress  the  sense  of  understanding  that  is  given  in 
this  book,  especially  to  the  young  whom  society  has  educated  and 
who  are  filled  with  resentment  because  they  can  nowhere  find  a 
place,  and  for  the  older  workers  who  are  suffering  under  "the  over- 
whelming sense  of  failure." 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  Miss  Wald  to  have  dealt 
with  these  tragedies,  both  personal  and  worldwide,  and  to  have 
produced  a  book  both  courageous  and  inspiring  in  outlook,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  use  of  anecdote  and  story,  that  fall  like  flashes 
of  sunshine  on  every  path.  No  one  who  looks  back  on  or  forward  to 
a  life  of  social  service,  and  no  one  who  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
great  changes  of  our  time,  can  fail  to  agree  with  something  that  a 
neighbor  of  the  House  on  Henry  Street  once  said:  "What  you  get 
out  of  this  house  you  can't  take  away  in  your  pocket." 
Head  Worker,  Hudson  Guild,  New  York  City  JOHN  L.  ELLIOTT 


Research  in  High  Gear 


STOCK  MARKET  CONTROL:  A  Summary  of  the  Research  Findings  and  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Security  Markets  Survey  Staff  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  Inc.  Editors,  Evans  Clark,  Alfred  L.  Bernheim,  J.  Frederick  Dewhursl, 
Margaret  Grant  Schneider.  Applelon-Century.  209  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

NO  longer  can  any  of  us  feel  that  it  is  none  of  our  simple  affairs 
if  rich  men  want  to  gamble  and  poor  suckers  want  to  play 
the  market  and  get  stung.  Half  of  the  national  wealth  nowadays  is 
in  securities;  the  price  of  securities  is  fixed  by  the  buying  and  selling 
in  the  markets,  85  percent  of  it  in  Wall  Street.  Between  six  and  ten 
million  men  and  women  own  bonds,  between  nine  and  eleven 
million  stocks.  Most  of  the  rest  of  us,  even  the  very  poor,  have  an 
interest  in  prices  because  of  the  investments  in  securities,  by  the 
banks  and  insurance  companies  which  hold  our  savings,  the  col- 
leges to  which  we  hope  to  send  our  children,  the  hospitals  to  which 
we  may  have  to  go  when  we  are  sick.  It  is  quite  true  that  as  the 
market  goes,  so  goes,  within  certain  limits,  the  welfare  of  every 
last  one  of  us. 

In  its  description  of  how  sales  are  made,  how  markets  are  organ- 
ized, where  they  ought  to  be  reformed  and  why,  this  book  is  espe- 
cially clear.  It  does  not  assess  blame  against  individuals.  Nor  does 
it  begrudge  credit  where  credit  is  due,  as,  for  instance,  when  it 
points  out  that  a  market  for  securities  has  been  created  and  main- 
tained so  that,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  the  ordinary  man  who 
has  put  his  savings  in  securities  may  actually  sell  them  for  some- 
thing, probably  within  an  hour;  whereas  his  brother,  whose  savings 
are  in  real  estate,  may  find  no  customer  but  the  sheriff. 

The  recommendations  have  to  do  chiefly  not  with  this  essential 
market  but  with  the  abuses  of  it;  the  things  brought  out  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency;  the 
practices  that  smack  of  a  roulette- wheel  with  the  odds  rigged  in 
favor  of  the  croupier  and  his  employers. 

The  book  is  a  fine  example  of  how,  in  the  hands  of  Evans  Clark 
and  his  staff,  the  speed  and  precision  of  the  Machine  Age  may  be 
applied  to  the  ordinarily  dilatory  processes  of  economic  research 
and  the  dignified  pace  of  a  foundation.  It  brings  the  essential  facts 
and  background  and  a  series  of  recommendations  to  bear  on  a 
problem  now  before  Congress.  Mr.  Clark  tells  us  how  late  last 
summer  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  foresaw  that  a  widespread 
interest  in  the  regulation  of  stock  markets  would  follow  the  opening 
of  Congress.  They  believed  it  important  that  the  public  and  the 


members  of  Congress  should  have  an  "unbiased,  nonpolitical  and 
objective  picture."  Thirty  research  economists  were  put  to  work. 
Their  findings  were  checked  by  many  men  of  varying  but  com- 
petent minds.  The  book  was  written.  The  foreword  is  dated 
February  21,  a  bound  copy  reached  this  office  on  March  2.  Let  the 
laggard  beware!  ARTHUR  KELLOGG 

"If  I  Am  Left  in  Peace" 

THE  HUNDRED  NAMES,  by  Henry  H.  Hart.  University  of  California  Press. 
231  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 

THIS    handsome    little    volume   comprises    a   short   history   of 
Chinese  poetry  as  well  as  illustrative  translations  of  172  poems 
of  the  past  forty  centuries.  Its  unfading  beauty  may  be  glimpsed 
from  these  lines  by  an  unknown  poet  of  2300  B.C.: 

From  break  of  day 

Till  sunset  glow 

I  toil. 

I  dig  my  well, 

I  plow  my  field, 

And  earn  my  food 

And  drink. 

What  care  I 

Who  rules  the  land 

If  I 

Am  left  in  peace? 

Perhaps  no  other  American  is  as  well  qualified  as  Dr.  Hart  to 
preserve  in  vivid,  yet  exact,  translations  the  spirit  and  delicate 
charm  of  Chinese  poetry.  He  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study 
of  oriental  art  and  culture.  After  gaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
jurisprudence  at  the  University  of  California,  he  went  to  China 
where  for  several  years  he  studied  the  language  under  native 
teachers.  During  the  past  decade,  he  has  repeatedly  visited  China 
and  continued  his  scholarly  research  of  oriental  history,  literature 
and  philosophy,  on  which  subjects  he  is  an  acknowledged  author- 
ity. His  abilities  have  brought  him  recognition  in  the  form  of  two 
decorations:  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Elephant  and 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Dragon  of  Annam.  He  is  the  author  of 
A  Chinese  Market,  a  book  of  translations  of  Chinese  poems  to- 
gether with  original  texts,  issued  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
Peiping,  and  of  numerous  magazine  articles  on  Oriental  subjects. 

EMMA  D.  ASHTON 


Coal  Comes  High 


I  WENT  TO  PIT  COLLEGE,  by  Lauren  Gilflllan.  Viking.  288  pp.  Price  ft.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHEN  one  is  twenty-two  and  just  out  of  college,  one  may 
want  to  write  but  has  very  little  to  write  about.  So  it  was 
fortunate  for  Lauren  Gilfillan,  just  out  of  Smith,  that  in  1931  she 
was  urged  to  go  among  the  coal  miners  and  write  what  she  found; 
her  book,  just  published,  is  the  March  selection  of  the  Literary 
Guild  and  is  receiving  fine  reviews  in  the  press,  even  in  the  Com- 
munist daily,  though  here  with  reservations  for  her  bourgeois 
"ideology."  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  do  something  for  the 
coal  miners  also. 

Students  have  known  and  have  said  and  are  still  saying  that  coal 
is  a  sick  industry;  its  disorder  is  further  complicated  by  the  civil 
war  of  two  unions.  But  the  general  public  does  not  read  reports.  It 
can  read  and  be  held  by  Lauren  Gilfillan's  story,  can  discover  a 
mining  town  just  as  she  did.  Such  readers  will  hereafter  think  of  the 
price  of  coal  in  terms  of  Archie  Konnecheck,  United  Miner,  scab- 
bing on  the  National  Miners  because  he  could  not  starve,  and  yet 
getting  almost  nothing  for  his  willingness  to  work;  of  Grandma 
Chebina,  whose  experience  of  strikes  went  back  to  Cleveland's 
time;  of  ten-year-old  Tony  Gietradis,  who  spent  all  his  time  draw- 
ing but  would  go  into  the  mine  some  day;  of  Johnny  Cersil,  who 
yearned  for  education  but  had  to  make  a  joke  of  attending  Pit 
College,  the  college  with  the  black  gates. 

What's  to  be  done  about  them  Miss  Gilfillan  is  in  no  position  to 
say;  she  has  made  her  contribution.  She  went  to  a  town  near 
Pittsburgh,  full  of  starving  people  whose  misery  is  no  one's  concern 
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except  the  Communists'.  She  lived  in  the  homes  of  Hungarians, 
Slovaks,  Austrian*,  Virginians, — wherever  she  was  invited.  She 
shared  their  fatback  and  thin  coffee,  slept  with  their  gaunt  chil- 
dren, who  liked  her  gaiety,  partook  in  the  events  that  broke  the 
monotony  of  unemployment — not  only  births,  deaths  and  wed- 
dings, but  strike  meetings,  riot  trials,  encounters  with  the  police, 
picketing,  begging,  Young  Communist  League  meetings  until 
the  community  grew  suspicious  of  her  and  forced  her  to  leave.  She 
ventures  no  more  than  an  intimate  picture  of  this  life.  She  leaves 
it  to  the  more  experienced  to  suggest  what  should  be  done,  as  has, 
most  recently,  Mary  van  Kleeck  after  fifteen  years  of  investigation 
of  the  industry  (see  p.  181). 

Lauren  Gilfillan  is  the  daughter  of  two  social  workers.  Here  is 
social  reporting  after  Survey  Graphic's  heart:  pluck  in  getting  her 
material,  sympathy,  honesty,  lack  of  bias  in  reporting  it.  Besides 
the  valuable  assets  of  her  youth  and  background,  she  shows  ex- 
ceptional skill  in  recognizing  the  telling  incident.  The  grime  of  a 
coal  district  is  shown  in  terms  of  a  colorless  butterfly  whose  wings 
are  coated  with  coal  dust.  The  humiliation  of  the  worker  unem- 
ployed is  told  in  Mr.  Roller's  greeting  of  a  bedraggled  tramp: 
'"Who's  he?"  I  asked.  'Do  you  know  him?'  'Naw,  he  a  bum.  I  am 
bum.  Just  say  hello.' "  Poverty  is  dramatized  in  the  excitement  over 
a  bar  of  yellow  soap  from  "the  relief"  and  such  a  terse  incident  as 
this:  Five  of  a  family  and  the  author  had  fallen  ravenously  upon 
a  half-cooked  rabbit,  an  exceptional  treat.  "We  had  a  cat,"  re- 
lated one  of  the  little  girls,  looking  at  the  clean  bones  before  her, 
"  'but  it  wouldn't  purr  no  more  and  then  it  died.'  I  looked  at  her 
anxiously.  'We  buried  it,'  she  added  to  my  relief.  'We  had  a 
funeral.'"  FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG 

Record  of  a  Black  Year 

WORLD  ECONOMIC  SURVEY  1932-33,  published  by  the  League  of  Notions; 
distributed  by  World  Peace  Foundation.  341  pp.,  $1.50  paper  bound,  $2  cloth,  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHEN  a  year  as  critical  in  world  economic  history  as  1932 
passed  on  its  problems  unsolved  to  1933  and  1934,  we  need, 
if  we  are  to  orient  ourselves  properly,  an  accurately  prepared 
record  of  the  past  year's  happenings  and  we  need  it  as  soon  as  may 
be.  Such  records  have  been  prepared  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England  but  they  lack  the  broad  view  which  this  book,  because  of 
its  origin,  has.  Its  purpose  "to  record  events,  not  pass  judgments; 
state  facts  rather  than  opinions;  present  statistical  rather  than 
legislative  evidence,  international  rather  than  national  aspects"  is 
rigidly  adhered  to. 

It  is  a  record  of  1932  and  the  first  half  of  1933  beginning  with 
the  black  despair  of  a  time  of  continually  falling  prices,  declining 
production,  vanishing  world  trade,  accumulating  debts,  and  in- 
creasing unemployment  and  ending  with  the  birth  of  some  hope 
for  better  times.  The  authors  feel  that  this  psychological  improve- 
ment is  due  to  our  attack  on  the  problem.  They  say,  "the  forces 
making  for  recovery  seemed  to  be  galvanized  into  renewed  activity 
by  the  definite  measures  taken  to  raise  prices  in  the  United  States." 
Two  classes  of  readers  will  find  this  book  invaluable:  those  who 
want  to  read  a  continuous  account  of  what  happened  to  prices, 
production,  wages,  profits,  trade,  and  money,  and  those  who  need 
to  have  on  their  shelves  a  book  of  reference  on  these  subjects.  The 
reading  is  made  easier  to  understand  by  the  graphs  which  are 
copiously  supplied.  An  excellent  chronology  of  events  immediately 
precedes  the  index.  I.  M.  BEARD 

New  Light  on  an  Old  Problem 

SLAVERY  IN  MISSISSIPPI,  by  Chas.  S.  Sydnor.  Appleton-Cenlury.  270  pp. 
$3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  IMPULSE,  by  Gilbert  H.  Barnes.  Appleton-Century.  298 
pp.  Price  $3.50.  Postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

NEW  light  on  slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  movement,  such  as  is 
offered  by  these  two  latest  monographs  in  the  American 
Historical  Association  series,  is  surely  welcome,  yet  more  welcome 
still  would  be  some  shifting  forward  of  the  new  scientific  technique 
of  objective  analysis  to  aspects  of  these  problems  still  open  and 
alive.  Perhaps  we  must  begin  with  a  reconstruction  of  the  tradi- 
tional myths  and  errors  about  the  past  before  we  can  unmask  the 


dilemmas  and  illusions  of  controversial  issues  in  the  present.  But  if 
we  are  due  for  any  such  radical  revisions  concerning  our  own  time», 
we  are  certainly  due  many  shocks  and  great  disillusionment.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  Professor  Sydnor  not  only  absolving  Mississippi  of 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  having  been  the  darkest  spot  in 
American  slavery,  but  insisting  that  there  was  as  much  division  of 
camps  and  opinion  there  on  the  slavery  question  as  anywhere  else; 
and  the  facts  almost  prove  it.  His  main  thesis  is  a  most  modern  one; 
"The  white  man's  attitude  toward  slavery  was  determined  largely 
by  the  economic  interests  of  his  class."  And  then  we  have  Professor 
Barnes  taking  away  the  traditional  glory  of  New  England  as  the 
chief  stronghold  of  Abolitionism,  and  crediting  the  nonconformist 
revivals  in  the  Middle-West  with  being  the  real  mainspring,  moral 
and  practical,  in  the  recoil  against  slavery.  Certainly,  even  if  we 
discount  such  untraditional  conclusions,  their  general  lesson  is  a 
stop  warning  against  further  hasty  generalizations  and  future 
shibboleth  making. 
Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 

How  Not  to  Teach  Government 

GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Claudius  O.  Johnson.  CrawM. 
667  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

GEESE  fly  South  when  winter  closes  down  and  the  imminent 
demise  of  accepted  ideas  leads  to  flights  of  words  on  behalf  of 
that  which  will  change.  Our  post-Civil-War  bourgeois  politics  now 
creaking  and  straining  toward  something  dimly  but  vastly  different 
from  what  we  have  hitherto  known,  is  multitudinously  memorial- 
ized in  college  texts  sired  by  conventionality  out  of  pecuniary  desire. 
Here  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  kind:  654  pages  divided  into  25 
chapters  of  from  12  to  29  pages,  each  subdivided  under  3  to  10 
headings  and  with  italicized  or  black-face  subheads  abundant  on 
every  page  save  three  (612,  626,  652).  Each  chapter  is  followed  by 
a  reading  list  chiefly  of  the  better-known  secondary  academic 
materials.  The  usual  "questions"  on  each  chapter  are  omitted  but 
can  easily  be  made  up  from  the  subheadings.  The  practice  of  refer- 
ring to  secondary  sources  is  quite  irritating.  There  is  a  careful  index 
of  28  pages  and  the  Federal  Constitution  is  subjoined  as  an  appen- 
dix or  surgically  significant  reminiscence.  Between  pages  441  and 
442  is  a  four-page  chart  showing  the  national  administrative  system 
in  its  main  subdivisions  as  "revised  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  September  1933."  This  is  too  long  for 
understanding,  too  short  for  guidance. 

The  cautiously  inoffensive  conservatism  and  tirelessly  unimagi- 
native industry  which  characterize  this  tepid  compilation  of  pasteur- 
ized facts  will  probably  lead  to  its  adoption  for  many  large  classes. 
It  will  no  doubt  do  its  part  in  subtracting  from  the  sum  of  human 
learning  and  in  stodgifying  our  future  voters.  The  title  is  significant: 
"Government  in  the  United  States";  that  is  not  government  of  or 
by  or  for  (in  Lincoln's  phrase)  the  people  or  any  one  else  but 
merely  government  within  a  stated  geographical  area.  The  author 
(cf.  preface)  emphasizes  the  advantage  of  his  historical,  constitu- 
tional, political,  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  administrative 
scheme  of  treatment.  In  addition  to  "a  lively  readable  style," 
which  the  reviewer  was  unable  to  identify,  the  publishers  stress  its 
up-to-dateness.  The  prospect  of  its  wide  adoption  for  college  use 
lends  this  book  a  certain  importance. 

The  work  is  characterized  throughout  by  mental  stereotypes. 
For  the  period  prior  to  1789  (Chapter  I)  slavery,  theocracy,  Indian 
warfare  and  the  land  problem  are  not  treated,  nor  are  the  political 
changes  then  occurring  in  Great  Britain.  The  Constitution  is 
"elaborated"  by  usage  (Chapter  II)  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  its 
being  thus  nullified.  Though  the  author  is  a  Virginian,  the  phrase 
"States'  Rights"  does  not  appear  and  the  writers  on  that  side  are 
omitted  from  the  reading  lists  as  are  also  the  anti-imperialists. 
Presidential  leadership  and  federal  aid  are  not  seen  as  having  any 
effect  on  state  power.  Intervention  in  Latin  America  (p.  87)  is 
"for  preserving  order,"  "to  protect  our  citizens,"  and  this  is  "a 
realistic  view!"  The  author  sees  no  humor  in  boiling  down  the 
topic  "Popular  Control"  to  the  phrase,  "It  is  clear  that  the  voter 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  state  government"  (p.  99).  These  are 
not  the  same. 
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The  chapter  (VI)  on  Civil  Rights  gives  but  a  faint  notion  of  the 
position  today  of  proletariat,  Negroes  and  foreign-born  under  un- 
sympathetic urban  police.  Lynching  is  ignored,  and  the  third 
degree  is  not  mentioned  in  this  connection  (cf.  p.  438).  Louis 
Adamic,  Emma  Goldman,  C.  E.  Russell,  Upton  Sinclair  and  all 
that  sort  are  omitted  from  the  reading  list.  The  author  has  no  idea 
of  the  economic  consequences  of  due  process,  obligation  of  con- 
tract, and  so  on.  Citizenship  and  suffrage  are  treated  by  stringing 
out  facts  but  with  no  point  of  view  thereon.  The  chapter  on  Political 
Parties  should  be  omitted  until,  for  example,  the  author  has  learned 
about  Mark  Hanna  in  1896  and  Anti-Catholicism  in  1928.  This 
flattening  and  deadening  of  vital  facts  is  a  continuing  defect  of  the 
book.  The  treatment  of  nominations,  campaigns  and  elections  is 
crammed  with  "facts"  but  devoid  of  conclusions  and  would  leave 
the  reader  stuffed  with  informed  ignorance.  No  such  reader  could 
possibly  guess  the  President's  power  in  these  matters  nor  have  any 
idea  of  the  interests  at  work  therein.  The  student  will  learn  many 
things  but  not  how  things  are  done. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  no  one  can  collect  and  set  forth  all  the 
innumerable  facts  thought  essential  to  an  adequate  academic 
presentation  of  our  government  and  at  the  same  time  do  any  think- 
ing as  to  what  these  facts  mean.  Furthermore  when  one  accepts 
our  confused  and  overgrown  tangle  of  national,  state  and  local 
institutions  and  elections,  then  one  cannot  fix  responsibility.  The 
outcome  is  to  blame  it  all  on  the  public,  public  opinion  or  the  peo- 
ple, as  an  inchoate  nebulous  factor  or  background  in  governmental 
structure  of  which,  practically,  the  public  is  not  a  part.  So  the  au- 
thor takes  us  along  through  the  complete  political  osteology  (execu- 
tive, legislative,  judicial,  civil  service)  and  then  through  its  func- 
tions of  finance,  commerce,  agriculture  and  public  welfare.  A  great 
deal  of  specific  information  and  sound  sense  is  scattered  along 
through.  We  arrive,  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  academic  term  or 
year.  The  small  and  plaintive  conclusion  (p.  653)  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  politics  "is  a  field  that  is  still  not  overcrowded  with 
college  graduates." 

Barring  violent  change,  our  politics  will  be  what  it  is  just  so  long 
as  it  is  thus  presented  as  a  meaningless  mass  of  raw  data.  Politics 
here  as  elsewhere,  today  as  in  old  Rome,  is  a  clash  of  ideas,  a  war  of 
interests,  a  struggle  for  power  between  eager  men  and  it  is  high  time 
we  told  our  children  the  truth  about  it.  Of  course  it's  easier  to  adopt 
so  extensive  and  academic  a  text  as  this  but  the  students  thereof 
will  be  far  too  likely  to  finish  their  politics  when  they  finish  the  book. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESEY 

Books  on  the  USSR 

LENIN:  A  BIOGRAPHY,  by  Ralph  Fox.  Harcourt,  Brace  &•  Co.  320  ft-  Price  $2 

postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
SOVIET  RUSSIA:  1917-1933,  by  Vera  Mickeies  Dean.  Foreign  Policy  Association 

and  World  Peace  Foundation.  40  pp.  Price  SOc  cloth  &•  25c  paper  postpaid  of  Survey 

Graphic. 
FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN:  A  Symposium,  by 

Stalin,  Molotov,  and  others.  International  Publishers.  490  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of 

Survey  Graphic. 

CHARACTER  EDUCATION  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA,   by   William   Clark   Trow. 

and  others.  Ann  Arbor  Press.  200  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
WOMAN  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA,  by  Fannina  W.  Halle.   Viking  Press.  409  pp. 

Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
MOSCOW  1911-1933,  by  Allan  Monkhouse.  Little.  Brown,  &•  Co.  334  pp.  $3.50 

postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
MY  RUSSIAN  NEIGHBORS,  by  Alexander  Wichsleed.  McGraw-Hill.  21S  pp.  Price 

$1.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  tenth  anniversary  of  Lenin's  death  marks  the  indubious 
triumph  of  the  revolutionary  leader,  both  as  to  his  views  and 
personality.  A  veritable  mountain  of  books  has  risen  about  Lenin 
and  Leninism,  but  an  adequate  biography  of  the  man  still  remains 
to  be  written.  Ralph  Fox  has  done  his  conscientious  best;  he 
has  gathered  all  available  material,  and  has  painstakingly  built 
up  a  comprehensive  portrait  of  Lenin  from  his  childhood  to  his 
death.  Insofar  as  the  material  is  correct  it  is  of  value  for  the  student 
of  revolutionary  Russia.  The  book  is  marred,  unfortunately,  by  a 
large  number  of  annoying  if  minor  errors.  Trotsky  is  treated  from 
a  100  percent  Stalinist  angle,  with  more  virulence  than  adherence 
to  facts.  Despite  these  flaws  the  book  succeeds  in  projecting  the 
magnitude,  the  clear-headedness,  the  force  and  simplicity  of 
Lenin.  The  tragedy  of  his  slow  death,  of  the  disintegration  of  a 
magnificent  mind,  so  eager  and  youthful,  looms  titanic. 


Ten  years  after  Lenin's  death  the  Soviet  Union  presents  an  in- 
structive lesson  to  a  bewildered  world.  No  longer  may  one  plead 
the  excuse  of  ignorance  or  misinformation.  A  number  of  depend- 
able books  have  recently  come  out,  which  may  enlighten  any  but 
a  lazy  or  purblind  brain.  The  forty  pages  of  Vera  Dean's  pam- 
phlet might  perform  such  a  function. 

The  essential  achievements  of  the  first  Five-year  Plan  and  the 
outlook  for  the  near  future  are  presented  in  the  symposium  of 
speeches  by  eight  leaders  of  the  Soviet  government.  Even  if  one 
allows  for  official  optimism,  the  results  of  the  plan  for  the  industrial- 
ization and  collectivization  of  a  backward  patriarchal  country  are 
staggering.  One  naturally  looks  for  psychological  causes  of  this 
success,  for  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Soviet  citizenry. 

William  Trow's  short  symposium  on  the  methods  of  instructing 
Pioneers,  the  Russian  Boy  Scouts,  is  quite  suggestive  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  fearless  builders  of  a  new  life. 

Fannina  Halle's  book  on  the  Soviet  woman  is  in  my  judgment 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  Russia  that  have  come  out  in 
many  years.  It  is  more  than  an  authentic  account  of  the  woman's 
position  in  Russia  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  The 
author  makes  us  visualize  life  in  the  USSR,  in  field  and  factory, 
in  hospital  and  nursery,  on  the  street  and  in  the  kitchen.  We  listen 
to  rank  and  file  men  and  women,  to  leaders  who  have  come  up  from 
the  bottom,  to  redeemed  prostitutes,  to  poets  and  novelists.  I  know 
of  no  other  book  that  makes  one  feel  and  understand  so  intimately 
the  new  humanity  which  is  surging  ever  "upward  and  onward,"  in 
the  words  of  Gorky. 

Both  Alexander  Wicksteed  and  Allan  Monkhouse  are  British 
observers.  The  former  has  a  sense  of  humor.  His  ten  years  in 
the  USSR  have  enabled  him  to  see  and  hear  properly  the  seething 
new  life  around  him.  He  gives  an  unpretentious,  charming,  and 
helpful  account  of  various  phases  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Monk- 
house,  on  the  other  hand,  is  heavy,  unctious,  laboriously  "fair," 
and  hopelessly  prejudiced.  His  loyalty  to  HM  Government  is 
above  question,  but  he  doth  protest  too  much  his  friendship  for 
Soviet  Russia.  He  offers  no  explanation  for  the  confession  of  his 
colleague  MacDonald  to  the  "wrecking"  intentions  of  the  en- 
gineers in  employ  of  the  Metropolitan  Vickers  Electrical  Company, 
Ltd.  His  own  case  remains  nebulous,  to  say  the  least. 
Berkeley,  Calif.  ALEXANDER  KAUN 

The  Puzzle  of  Suicide 

TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE,  A  Study  of  Suicide,  by  Louis  I.  Dublin  and  Bessie  Bunzel. 
Harrison  Smith  and  Robert  Haas.  443  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

FOR  many  years  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  published  small  studies  of  suicide  in  its  Statistical  Bulletin. 
Now  Dr.  Dublin,  third  vice-president  and  statistician,  and  Miss 
Bunzel  give  wider  circulation  to  some  of  these  studies  and  other 
material. 

The  puzzling  problem  of  suicide  is  of  especial  interest  now 
because  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  suicide  of  a  few  ex-million- 
naires  and  presidents  of  defunct  banks,  and  because  social  workers, 
concerned  with  people  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  economic  scale, 
are  convinced  that  suicide  is  increasing  among  their  clients.  This 
book  shows  that  the  suicide  rate  has  been  increasing  since  1925;  in 
1931,  18.3  persons  per  100,000  population  committed  suicide  in 
the  United  States.  The  suicide  trend  does  not  show,  however,  a 
simple  upward  swing,  nor  anything  more  than  a  general  corre- 
spondence to  adverse  business  conditions.  In  1 900-03,  the  rate  was 
about  10  per  100,000.  Then  began  an  irregular  increase  until  the 
rate  stood  at  16.5  in  1908.  The  rate  remained  near  this  point  until 
1915,  when  during  the  war  period  it  dropped  abruptly  to  11  in 
1920.  In  1921  the  rate  was  approximately  13  and  it  remained  near 
this  point  until  1925,  when,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  it  began  to 
mount.  Clearly,  it  would  be  an  over-simplification  to  regard  the 
present  increase  as  dependent  solely  upon  economic  conditions. 

Suicide  varies  with  other  factors.  The  rate  is  higher  for  foreign- 
born  than  for  native-born  people,  for  whites  than  for  Negroes,  for 
cities  than  for  the  country,  for  old  people  than  for  young  people, 
for  men  than  for  women.  About  three  and  a  half  times  as  many 
men  as  women  commit  suicide.  This  relationship,  true  over  a  long 


period,  for  both  Europe  and  America,  has  often  been  interpreted 
as  due  to  a  difference  in  the  psychology  of  men  and  women — as  due 
to  the  resourcefulness  of  women  in  adjusting  their  problems.  But 
recent  studies,  cited  by  the  authors,  show  that  when  attempted 
suicides  as  well  as  completed  suicides  are  considered,  women  make 
as  many  attempts  to  end  their  lives  as  do  men,  but  are  less  successful. 

The  statistical  chapters  constitute  the  authors'  original  contribu- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  suicide.  The  statistics  are  handled 
with  infinite  caution  and  with  more  refinement  of  method  than 
has  been  used  by  most  previous  writers.  Six  chapters  on  Historical 
Background  summarize  material  already  available,  but  in  all 
probability  rarely  read.  Attitudes  and  customs  regarding  suicide 
among  Jews,  in  the  Orient,  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in 
the  medieval  Christian  church,  and  the  growth  of  an  objective 
attitude  show  clearly  the  diverse  roots  of  the  conflicting  attitudes 
toward  suicide  that  prevail  in  America  today. 

But  only  the  sciences  of  human  behavior  can  give  the  key  to 
the  emotional  processes  which  in  an  individual  case  culminate  in 
the  voluntary  renunciation  of  life.  Of  these  sciences,  psychoanaly- 
sis has  produced  the  most  original  theories.  The  authors  accept  a 
point  of  view  that  permits  them  to  state  that  "almost  invariably" 
the  underlying  motives  of  suicide  are  fear  and  anxiety,  inferiority, 
hatred,  aggressiveness,  guilt  and  revenge.  Especial  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  a  feeling  of  guilt,  due  usually  to  some  emotional  at- 
tachment in  violation  of  the  mores,  and  suicide  as  the  means  of 
expiation.  These  motives  and  the  theories  which  support  them  are 
borrowed  rather  uncritically  from  the  psychoanalysts,  and  without 
any  attempt  to  check  their  validity  or  their  universality  by  an  un- 
selected  series  of  cases.  The  constancy  of  the  relation  of  suicide 
rates  to  such  external  factors  as  season,  religion,  or  economic  con- 
ditions, shown  by  the  statistical  tables  in  the  first  part  of  the  book, 
suggests  that  suicide  cannot  be  explained  by  any  one  limited  set 
of  related  motives. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  the  authors  take  their  place  with  the 
limited  number  of  scientists  who  write  English  in  a  lucid  and  strik- 
ing manner. 
Rockford,   Illinois  RUTH  SHONLE  CAVAN 

Gaily  the  Scientist 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD,  by  Morris 
R.  Cohen  and  Ernest  Nagel.  Harcourt,  Brace.  46O  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

FORMAL  logic  is  very  much  in  the  shade  just  now,  "scientific 
method"  in  the  full  sunshine  of  popularity,  but  here  is  a  book 
that  boldly  brackets  the  two.  As  to  logic,  the  authors  show  us  that 
however  much  we  may  ignore  or  criticize  the  old-fashioned  logical 
method,  we  still,  like  M.  Jourdain  who  had  spoken  "prose"  all  his 
life  and  did  not  know  it,  use  a  sort  of  logic  in  all  our  speaking,  writ- 
ing and  thinking,  and  that  the  Aristotelian  principles  still  hold 
good.  The  authors  maintain  that  what  have  recently  been  claimed 
to  be  alternative  systems  of  logic  are  merely  different  systems  of 
notation  or  symbolization  for  the  same  logical  facts. 

As  to  scientific  method  they  show  how  logical  principles  enter 
into  its  development,  and  take  up  the  applications  of  both  by  such 
questions  as,  "Does  history  employ  scientific  method?"  "Are  evalu- 
ations beyond  logic?"  and  such  topics  as  the  weighing  of  evidence 
in  court,  the  logic  of  critical  judgments  on  art,  the  logic  of  moral 
and  practical  judgments,  "the  logic  of  fictions."  All  this  makes  the 
book,  although  primarily  prepared  as  a  textbook,  really  interesting 
reading.  The  authors  "believe  that  the  aridity  which  is  (not  always 
unjustly)  attributed  to  the  study  of  logic  testifies  to  the  unimagina- 
tive way  logical  principles  have  been  taught  and  misused."  They 
have  certainly  freed  themselves  from  that  charge  and  have  estab- 
lished their  principle. 

Of  special  interest  to  readers  of  Survey  Graphic  is  the  part  of  the 
book  devoted  to  the  scientific  method.  Anyone  concerned  with 
social  questions  inevitably  hears  much  about  this  as  a  means  of 
procedure  in  the  social  field.  And  the  claim  is  frequently  made  that 
studies  in  that  field  are  excursions  into  "science"  and  examples  of 
use  of  the  "scientific  method." 

There  is  much  loose  thinking,  however,  as  to  just  what  "sci- 
ence" is,  and  just  what  characterizes  the  "scientific  method." 
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about  the 


Soviet  Union 


—  of  special  significance  fo 
the  Foresightea1  Investor 


ECONOMIC  STABILITY 


Throughout  the  sixteen  years  of 
its  existence,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  met  all  of  its  obligations 
without  resort  to  moratoriums, 
"stand-still  agreements"  or  re- 
ductions of  any  kind. 
It  has  displaced  leading  powers 
of  the  world  in  point  of  indus- 
trial production  and  now  stands 
second  only  to  the  United 
States.  The  First  Five  Year 
Plan  involved  an  expenditure 
of  $26  billion  at  par  for  the 
national  economy. 
While  other  nations  have  been 
staggering  under  the  impact  of 
the  depression  the  Soviet  Union 
has  reduced  its  total  of  foreign 
obligations  by  67%.  For  the 
year  1933,  exports  exceeded  im- 
ports by  $75  million.  The  budget 


oftheU.  S.  S.  R.  is  balanced  with 
a  surplus. 

With  a  gold  production  in  1933 
of  more  than  $50  million  and  a 
gold  reserve  in  the  issue  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Bank  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  $416  million,  the 
total  bonded  gold  debt  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  less  than  $15 
million — less  than  that  of  the 
average  small  American  City. 
Its  commercial  indebtedness, 
about  $250  million,  is  less 
than  even  the  funded  debt  of 
any  one  of  several  American 
cities. 

These  achievements  are  due  di- 
rectly to  the  State  Planning  Sys- 
tem— in  control  of  every  factor 
affecting  Soviet  national  econ- 
omy. 


FOR  THE  FORESIGHTED  INVESTOR 

'r*HE  foregoing  facts  serve  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  Soviet 
•*•  Government  1%  Gold  Bonds.  Here  is  a  bond  whose  principal 
and  interest  payments  are  based  upon  a  fixed  quantity  of  gold,  pay- 
able in  American  currency  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange.  Interest 
is  paid  quarterly  at  The  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  bonds,  issued  in  denominations  of  100  gold  roubles,  are  priced 
at  par  and  accrued  interest.  (A  gold  rouble  contains  0.774234  grams 
of  pure  gold).  Their  cost  in  American  currency  is  based  on  the  daily 
quotation  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold.  Naturally,  any  further  depre- 
ciation in  the  dollar  would  enhance  the  value  of  these  Gold  Bonds. 

In  order  to  insure  long-term  marketability,  the  State  Bank  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  agreed  to  repurchase  these  bonds  on  demand  of  the 
holder  at  par  and  accrued  interest  at  any  time  after  one  year  from 
date  of  purchase. 

Circular  G-2  fully  describing  these  bonds  will  be  sent  upon  requett. 

Soviet   American   Securities   Corp. 


30  Broad  Street 


New  York  City 


There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  "science"  as  an  accumulation  of 
"facts,"  to  regard  "scientific  method"  as  the  process  of  accumulat- 
ing facts,  the  scientist  as  an  "observer"  who  is  passively  impressed 
by  the  "facts."  He  proposes  to  "let  facts  speak  for  themselves"; 
he  hopes  that  as  the  pile  of  facts  accumulates  the  truth  will  be  more 
and  more  manifest. 

In  this  view  of  science  and  its  methods  the  processes  of  selecting 
and  relating  facts  are  undervalued.  Our  authors  say:  "We  reserve 
the  term  'science'  for  knowledge  which  is  general  and  systematic, 
that  is,  in  which  specific  propositions  are  all  deduced  from  a  few 
general  principles."  We  would  "deny  it  to  ordinary  knowledge  of 
affairs,  no  matter  how  well  founded.  Thus  no  one  thinks  of  a  rail- 
road timetable  or  of  a  telephone  book  as  science,  even  though  the 
knowledge  in  it  is  accurate,  verifiable,  and  organized  in  a  definite 
order." 

What  is  the  "scientific  method"?  It  is  "the  persistent  application 
of  logic  as  the  common  feature  of  all  reasoned  knowledge." 

From  the  first  step  in  scientific  method,  the  mind  is  active  in 
selecting,  interpreting  and  relating  what  is  presented  to  it  in  sensa- 
tion. Facts  do  not  "speak  for  themselves."  An  inquiry  begins  with 
a  problem,  which  arises  from  interest  in  a  subject  matter,  which  in 
turn  presupposes  some  familiarity  with  it.  The  aim  of  the  inquiry 
is  to  solve  this  problem.  The  steps  taken  are  guided  by  the  problem. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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Surprising    facts 

about  women's  economic  status 
are  revealed  in  this  new  book.  .  .  . 

WOMEN  AND  WEALTH 

by  Mary  Sydney  Branch 

The  book  is  a  challenge  to  all  women.  Because 
they  own  and  control  so  large  a  part  of 
the  country's  wealth  and  income  women 
could,  Miss  Branch  says,  be  a  much  greater 
force  in  our  social  and  economic  order.  With 
65  tables.  $2. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  worker 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  lawyer,  Dr. 
Breckinridge  discusses  and  clarifies  the  many 
problems  of  domestic  relationships  that  com- 
plicate family  welfare  work.  565  pages.  $3.50 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press 


Winner  of  Parents  Magazine  Award 


3  volumes 

1017  pases 

Illustrated 


THE  CENTURY 

CHILDHOOD 

LIBRARY 

Edited  by 
John  E.  Anderson,  Ph.D. 


Student's 

Edition 

$2.00  a  volume 


BUSY  CHILDHOOD 

Guidance  through  Play  and  Activity.  By  Josephine  C. 
Foster,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Nursery 
School  and  Professor  of  Child  Welfare,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

HAPPY  CHILDHOOD 

The  Development  and  Guidance  ol  Children  and  Youth. 
By  John  E.  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Child  Welfare,  University  of  Minnesota. 

HEALTHY  CHILDHOOD 

Guidance  for  Physical  Care.  By  Harold  C.  Stuart,  M.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Child  Hygiene, 
Medical  School  and  School  of  Public  Health,  Harvard 
University. 


D.    APPLETON-CENTURY    COMPANY 

35  West  32nd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAMILY  AND 
THE  STATE 

by  Sophonisba  P.  Breclcinridge 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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In  the  mass  of  available  facts,  certain  ones  are  chosen  as  relevant 
and  significant  for  a  hypothesis,  which  the  investigation  is  to  verify 
or  "cast  out.  We  cannot  then  add  little  heap  to  little  heap  of  facts 
gained  in  unrelated  investigations.  In  each  case  some  little  differ- 
ence in  selection  will  make  it  impossible  to  unite  them. 

Indeed,  what  is  a  "fact"?  "Even  apparently  random  observation 
requires  the  use  of  hypothesis  to  interpret  what  it  is  we  are  sens- 
ing." "The  objects  of  our  seeing,  hearing  and  so  on  acquire  mean- 
ing for  us  only  when  we  link  up  what  is  directly  given  in  experience 
with  what  is  not." 

Having  collected  the  facts  they  are  arranged  in  some  sort  of  rela- 
tion and  conclusions  are  drawn. 

One  of  the  matters  about  which,  in  social  enquiries,  we  are  mosi 
anxious  to  draw  conclusions  is  casuality.  The  authors  give  a  most 
clear  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  deter- 
mining causation,  which  should  be  read  by  any  amateur  gaily 
setting  forth  to  determine  the  "causes  of  crime."  And  in  fact,  what 
is  there  shown  may  deter  some  who  are  not  really  amateurs  in  in- 
vestigation from  leaping  to  hasty  conclusions. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  last  step  in  scientific  method  and  we 
have  seen  what  difficulties  attend  each  stage.  The  reader  will  arise 
from  his  perusal  of  this  book  with  the  conviction  that  the  pursuit 
of  the  scientific  method  is  no  lightsome  task,  and  with  an  under- 
standing of  what  it  involves  that  will  serve  as  a  useful  test  of  the 
actual  scientific  value  of  results  that  are  presented  as  examples  of 
scientific  method.  KATE  HOLI.ADAY  CLAGHORN 

A  Novel  of  Today 

HAND  OF  BRONZE,  by  Burris  Jenkins.  Willell,  Clark  &f  Co.  319  pp.  Price  t. 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHEN  a  dog  bites  a  man,  it  isn't  news,  but  when  a  newspaper- 
man is  also  a  preacher,  and  writes  a  book  like  this,  it  is  news. 
Burris  Jenkins  is  author,  preacher,  journalist,  lecturer.  His  column 
is  syndicated  under  the  heading  The  Drift  of  the  Day.  Here's  a 
novel  from  his  pen,  and  it's  a  good  novel. 

It  deals  with  this  goofy  world  from  the  time  of  Harding's  election 
down  to  now;  from  the  extreme  rightward  swing  of  the  pendulum 
of  politics  and  economics  to  the  increasingly  rapid  leftward  swing 
of  the  same  pendulum  now;  from  normalcy  and  higher  tariffs  and 
isolation  leftward  to  NRA  and  CWA  and  the  democratic  landslide 
that  swept  us  into  the  recognition  of  Russia.  Many  a  reader, 
watching  the  march  of  memory  across  these  years  of  kaleidoscopic 
change,  is  going  to  say  to  himself,  "Was  I  really  ever  as  conserva- 
tive as  that?"  The  basic  struggle  in  this  novel  is  simply  the  struggle 
we  have  all  witnessed,  and  are  still  witnessing:  the  clash  between 
the  forces  of  orderly,  evolutionary  change  and  those  of  blind,  head- 
long revolution,  provoked  by  the  injustices  and  callousness  of  our 
rugged  individualists. 

The  story  centers  about  the  life  and  work  of  Big  Bill  Bronze, 
who  is  a  newspaper  owner  and  a  political  power.  He  runs  his  paper 
with  the  attitude  of  a  czar:  part  little  father  and  part  oriental 
despot.  He  is  ruthless  and  unfeeling  once  he  has  made  a  decision; 
his  will  is  law,  though  it  crushes  his  employes,  his  city,  and  his  own 
children.  Yet  he  knows  his  workmen  by  name,  knows  about  their 
sick  children,  gives  away  food  and  coal  when  times  grow  desperate, 
and  can  be  both  a  tender  father  and  a  sympathetic  friend  on  occa- 
sion. 

The  other  focal  point  of  the  story  is  Peter  Weld,  a  philosopher  of 
sorts,  who  is  a  socialist  and  pacifist.  The  entire  novel  is  the  running 
record  of  the  battle  between  the  principles  of  Bronze,  who  never 
loses  a  battle,  and  those  of  Weld,  who  never  loses  a  war. 

Weld  has  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Bronze  has  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
Weld's  son,  Chris,  wants  to  marry  Jane  Bronze.  Bill  Bronze  won't 
allow  it.  So  Chris  goes  off  to  China  and  gets  himself  killed.  Jane, 
who  was  too  weak  to  follow  her  heart  and  go  with  Chris,  is  still 
strong  enough  to  take  over  the  paper  when  her  father  dies,  and 
make  some  vital  changes  in  its  policies  and  management.  Richard 
Bronze  wants  to  marry  lovely  Penny  Weld;  but  Penny  won't  have 
him.  He's  a  weakling,  after  all,  and  she  finally  marries  Hapwood 
Powers,  a  young  lawyer. 

There  are  some  things  about  this  story  that  I  don't  like.  I  don't 
like  the  way  Chris  eliminates  himself  from  the  scene.  I  don't  like 


the  way  Penny  Weld  backs  and  fills,  trying  to  make  up  her  mind 
which  suitor  to  accept — if  any.  I  don't  like  Richard's  too-honest 
personification  of  futility.  Above  all,  I  don't  like  the  silly  mess 
through  which  all  these  people  have  to  live  and  move.  And  I  think 
I'm  honest  enough  so  see  that  the  reason  I  don't  like  all  these  things 
is  this:  I  myself  have  been  all  of  these,  and  have  done  all  of  these 
things — with  the  exception  of  the  slight  detail  of  getting  killed  in 
China;  and  I'm  ashamed  of  my  own  futility  and  insignificance. 
I'm  ashamed  of  being  part  of  a  generation  that  could  live  through 
such  changes  as  these,  and  be  so  untouched  by  them  all. 

Oh,  well,  read  it  yourself. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 


Mellon  Grew  Richer 

MELLON'S  MILLION'S.  Th-  Biography  of  a  Fortune.  By  Harvey  O'Connor,  John 
Day.  443  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  life  of  a  multi-millionaire  is  probably  the  most  appealing 
and  most  difficult  task  in  biography.  It  is  a  study  of  power  in  its 
most  modern  and  least  familiar  expression.  Yet  the  extent  of  this 
power  and  the  manner  of  its  exercise  are  hidden  as  trade  secrets 
among  the  complexities  of  dummy  directorates,  subsidiary  cor- 
porations, extensions  and  withdrawals  of  credit,  and  ownership  of 
natural  resources.  Its  records  seldom  become  public  documents; 
instead  they  share  the  secrecy  with  which  any  man  may  cloak  his 
property  rights.  The  biographer  can  infer  little  that  lies  beneath 
the  surface;  and  when  lawsuits  and  Senate  inquiries  have  made 
facts  available  he  and  his  readers  may  become  lost  in  an  unfamiliar 
maze. 

Facing  these  difficulties  with  courage  and  tact,  Mr.  O'Connor 
has  centered  his  biography  upon  three  points:  charting  the  expand- 
ing boundaries  of  the  Mellon  authority:  indicating  Mr.  Mellon's 
personality  and  family  background;  summarizing  his  policies  and 
accomplishments  in  public  life.  The  second  and  third  tasks  are 
given  most  of  the  space,  and  both  are  discriminatingly  and 
persuasively  done 

Here,  as  in  other  biographies  of  the  rich,  how  men  get  rich  be- 
comes less  obvious  than  how  rich  men  use  their  power  to  become 
richer.  The  use  of  pipe  lines  to  dominate  oil-production  is  a  familiar 
story;  the  world-wide  purchase  of  bauxite,  to  consolidate  an  alu- 
minum monopoly,  though  less  familiar,  is  equally  clear.  In  the  ac- 
count of  tax  refunds  during  Mr.  Mellon's  term  in  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
O'Connor  has  wisely  focussed  the  story,  not  upon  the  charges  of 
personal  corruption,  but  upon  the  pervasive  influence  of  the  Mel- 
lon philosophy  upon  the  behavior  of  a  government  bureau. 

More  striking  than  the  financial  power,  however,  is  the  social 
dominance  exercised  in  Pittsburgh  during  the  Mellon  divorce  case. 
Newspaper  silence  about  the  city's  biggest  news  story,  change  of  the 
state's  divorce  laws  to  permit  secret  hearings,  disappearance  of 
Mrs.  Mellon's  replies  from  the  court-house  records — such  incidents 
express  an  aspect  of  riches  easier  to  comprehend  and  possibly  even 
more  significant  than  a  great  financier's  authority  over  business 
enterprises.  C.  D.  E 


Book  Shelf 


YESTERDAY'S  BURDENS,  by  Robert  M.  Coates.  Macaulcy.  256  pp.  Price  $2  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

YESTERDAY'S  BURDENS  is  concerned  with  a  book  reviewer  who  lives 
in  the  country  adjacent  to  New  York  City,  and  a  friend  of  his  called 
Henderson.  But  since  Mr.  Coates  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  the 
writers  who  take  manner  more  seriously  than  matter,  it  is  the  way 
he  tells  you  about  these  people  rather  than  the  things  he  tells  you 
about  them  that  is  important.  The  round  of  the  seasons  in  his  \Vest- 
chester  home,  his  sorties  upon  the  city,  Henderson's  love-affairs 
serve  as  motifs  for  the  practice  of  his  art  of  creating  sensations  and 
emotions  with  combinations  of  words.  Brilliantly  he  evokes  a  real 
and  beautiful  countryside,  a  terrifying  and  actual  city  and  the  un- 
certainties and  distresses  that  assail  the  inevitably  psychopathic 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 


Ready  May  1st 

A  Social  Basis 
of  Education 

B>  HAROLD  S.  TUTTLE 

(University  of  Oregon) 

An  interpretation  and  application  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  psychology  of  motivation  to 
large  scale  educational  planning.  600  pages.  $3.00 

American  State 
Government 

and  Administration 

By  AUSTIN  F.  MACDONALD 

(University  of  California) 

No  other  textbook  covers  the  administrative 
aspects  of  state  government  so  thoroughly.  Every 
major  state  activity,  such  as  education,  health, 
charity,  or  correction,  has  been  treated  in  a  sepa- 
rate chapter.  800  pages.  $3.75 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


•       NOW  READY!       • 

By  the  time  this  notice  appears  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  make  first  deliveries  on  the  new  book 


n 

van  K|eeck 


MINERS 

AND  MANAGEMENT 

•  A  major  portion  of  this   book  describes  what 
happened  when  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company 
entered  into  an  unusual  agreement,  with  the  miners' 
union,  designed  to  substitute  "a  union  of  effort  for 
the  chaos  of  present  economic  warfare." 

•  A  final  chapter  offers  an  interesting  suggestion  for 
the  treatment  of  an  industry  which  has  suffered  from 
a  long  period  of  overexpansion  and  waste. 

•  "Especially  opportune  ...  is  perhaps  the  most 
penetrating  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  coal  his- 
tory and  the  relation  of  coal  economy  to  the  national 
picture  so  far  made." 


MKRLE  D.  VINCENT,  in  Survey  Graphic 
•  $2.00  • 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

1  30  East  22  Street  New  York 
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A  scientific,  medical  study  of  the  sex  life  of  the  single  woman 
as  revealed  in  1078  case  records 


PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
MATERNAL  HEALTH,  INC. 


THE 

WOMAN 

By  ROBERT  LATOU  DICKINSON  and  LURA  BEAM 


THOSE  who  have  examined  The 
Single  Woman  agree  that  it  is 
probably  the  most  important  factual 
work  on  the  subject  yet  published.  A 
scientifically  sound,  illuminating  book 
about  biological  thwarting  and  the 
single  woman's  conflict  between  func- 
tion and  social  adaptation,  based  on 
1078  case  records. 

No  comparable  study  of  the  single 
woman  nas  appeared  hitherto,  be- 
cause the  case  material  gathered  by 
Dr.  Dickinson  in  fifty  years  of  prac- 


tice is  unique.  It  is  interpreted  here 
with  breadth  of  view  and  a  genuinely 
helpful  approach.  The  book  should  be 
of  value  to  parents  with  adolescent 
daughters,  to  teachers  and  social 
workers,  doctors,  sociologists,  jurists, 
ministers,  and  to  all  the  intelligent, 
socially  minded  persons  who  believe 
that  sound  sex  education  is  the 
necessary  basis  for  a  normal  adjust- 
ment to  life. 

Large  8  vo.  Clothbound.  469  pages, 
Appendix  and  Index.  Price  $5.00. 


A   Williams  and  Wilkins  Book 

REYNAL  &  HITCHCOCK,  Publishers,  386  4th  Ave.,  New  York 


DISCUSSION  WITH 
CASE  HISTORIES,  OF 


Fears 

Dreams 

Broken 

Engagements 

Desire  for  Love 

Maladjustments 

Quarrels 

Religion 

Professional  Work 

Nightmares 

Delusions 

Psychic  States 


Social  Contacts 
Nervous  Disorders 
Autosexuality 
Heterosexual?  ty 
Abstinence 
Middle  Age 
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Education 
Adaptation 


Free  Examination  Coupon 


REYNAL  &  HITCHCOCK,  INC., 
386  Fourth  Avenue,  New   York 

Please  send  me copies  of  THE  SINGLE 

WOMAN  by  Robert  Latou  Dickinson  and  f.ura 
Beam.  After  five  days  I  will  return  the  book  or 
remit  the  price,  $5.00  a  copy. 


Name .  . 
Address . 


City  and  Slate . 


wanderer  in  the  waste  land  of  Manhattan.  We  can  only  hope  that 
when  Mr.  Coates  has  played  his  five-finger  exercises  to  his  com- 
plete satisfaction  that  he  will  settle  down  and  give  us  the  substantial 
novel  that  his  technical  equipment  gives  us  the  right  to  demand. 

CREATIVE  AMERICA,  by  Ludwie  Lfwisohn.  Harpers.  749  pi>.  Price  $4  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

ANTHOLOGIES  are  often  as  interesting  for  their  omissions  as  for  their 
inclusions.  Creative  America  is  no  exception.  To  include  Dorothy 
Parker  and  exclude  DosPassos  for  instance,  seems  frivolous,  and  to 
give  ten  poems  each  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  and  Eleanor  Wiley 
and  one  each  of  E.  E.  Cummings  and  Hart  Crane,  with  two  by 
T.  S.  Eliot, — in  an  anthology  that  confesses  to  aim  at  posterity — 
would  seem  to  this  reviewer  unduly  pessimistic.  But  there  is  no  per- 
fect collection  except  the  one  each  compiles  for  himself,  and  this 
reappraisal  and  reclassification  of  the  whole  field  of  American 
literature  by  a  man  whose  judgment  commands  respect  is  an  in- 
valuable stimulus  to  and  aid  in  any  such  personal  browsing. 

VINCENT  VAN  GOGH,  by  Julius  Meier-Graefe.  Harcourl  Brace.  239  pp.  Price  $3 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THERE  is  no  Vie  de  Boheme  in  the  life  story  of  the  artist,  Vincent 
Van  Gogh.  Tormented  by  a  pity  for  and  love  of  humanity  and 
thwarted  in  his  human  relations  by  his  idealism  quite  as  much  as 
by  his  unprepossessing  appearance,  his  pictures  are  the  best  sub- 
stitutes he  could  find  for  people.  His  early  attempt  to  find  himself  as 
a  missionary  among  the  miners  in  the  Borinage;  his  life  in  Paris 
among  the  impressionists  of  the  petit  boulevard;  the  yellow  house  in 
Aries;  his  unfortunate  experience  with  Gauguin;  his  years  in  the 
asylum  of  Saint  Remy;  his  tragic  suicide — are  the  dramatic  points 
in  a  life  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  a  passionate  search  for  more  and 
more  brilliant  color  to  express  the  vision  that  nature  offered  him; 
mitigated  only  by  the  devotion  of  his  brother,  and  his  pleasure  in 
his  work.  Sixty-one  reproductions  from  his  paintings  and  drawings 
make  it  a  book  to  turn  to  again  and  again. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  PRIVATE  DOCTORS 

(Continued from  page  155) 


few  private  physicians  are.  It  took  all  the  skill  of  that  health-center 
doctor  to  avert  a  serious  epidemic  in  that  community. 

A  young  social-worker  diagnostician  may  send  a  case  of  in- 
cipient tuberculosis  to  some  general  practitioner  who  will  fail  in 
diagnosis  until  it  is  too  late  for  a  cure.  Then  the  patient  will  be  sent 
to  the  tuberculosis  sanitarium  to  be  cared  for  until  the  end  comes, 
at  heavy  expense  to  the  county.  Those  routine  smears  and  examina- 
tions to  which  Dr.  Berman  referred  are  the  means  by  which  dan- 
gerous disease  was  discovered  in  its  incipiency  in  the  scientifically 
conducted  health  centers.  The  usual  private  physician  is  not 
trained  to  make  them  even  for  his  remunerative  patients.  Is  there 
much  chance  that  he  will  do  so  when  he  is  paid  fifty  cents  a  visit? 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  this  San  Fernando  Plan  if  the  depression 
is  slow  to  lift?  How  long  will  it  be  before  doctors  other  than  those 
who  served  the  health  centers  also  will  demand  pay  from  the 
county?  Already  men  in  Pasadena  and  Long  Beach  are  asking  for 
their  share,  although  there  has  never  been  a  health  center  in  either 
of  these  communities.  Suppose  that  prosperity  does  return  shortly. 
How  many  doctors  who  now  clamor  for  the  fifty-cent  fees  will  be 
willing  to  keep  county  patients  when  they  can  collect  six  times  as 
much  from  private  patients?  The  San  Fernando  Plan  can  be  only 
an  emergency  measure.  It  has  disrupted  an  orderly,  scientific  piece 
of  work  which  was  years  in  the  building. 

What  now  remains  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Health  Depart- 
ment is  routine  work  in  sanitation,  vital  statistics  control  of  com- 
municable diseases,  well-baby  conferences  and  other  educational 
services.  Even  these  long-accepted  branches  of  organized  public- 
health  work  are  under  attack.  As  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country  (see  Survey  Graphic,  January  1934,  Health  Inventory  by 
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HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL  SURVEY  OF  CRIME  IN  BOSTON 


ONE  THOUSAND 
JUVENILE    DELINQUENTS 

By  SHELDON  and  ELEANOR  T.  GLUECK 

The  first  thorough-going  account  and  evaluation  of  the  work  of 
the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation;  the 
startling  disclosures  of  the  investigation  raise  a  serious  question 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  current  methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile 
delinquency,  but  the  authors  propose  reforms  that  are  applicable 
not  only  locally  but  generally.  "An  exemplary  job  .  .  . 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  criminological  research."  —  Richard  C. 
Cabot.  $3.50 


CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL 
STATISTICS  IN  BOSTON 

By  SAM  BASS  WARNER 

Discusses  the  data  on  criminal  administration  now  available 
and  demonstrates  what  criminal  statistics  might  achieve  and  how 
they  could  be  made  to  serve  useful  ends  if  collected  and  com- 
piled with  due  care  and  forethought.  $3.00 
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The  amazing  land  of  Latin 
America,  which  sends  us 
tons  of  coffee  and  rubber, 
yet  must  import  even  its 
needles,  and  where 
many  of  the  inhab- 
itants live  in 
.semi-serfdom. 


What's  right  and  what's 

wrong  with   it,  by  that 

outstanding  authority, 

Frank  Tannenbaum. 


THOMAS   Y.    CROWELL 


206  pages 
$2.00 


COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Mary  Ross)  an  effort  is  being  made  by  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  see  that  money  previously  paid  to  the  salaried  staff  of  a.  public- 
health  department — public  servants — be  paid  to  private  physicians. 

Last  summer  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association  drew 
up  a  long  document  giving  their  idea  of  the  whole  duty  of  a  health 
department.  This  embodied  the  principle  of  the  San  Fernando 
Plan,  declaring  that  all  treatment  whatsoever  should  be  given 
under  the  Welfare  Department,  not  the  Health  Department,  and 
given  only  to  indigents  "all  social-serviced  by  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment." "Treatment"  was  defined  in  a  most  inclusive  manner. 
To  examine  a  well  child  would  be  "treatment"  if  advice  of  any 
kind  were  given,  presumably  even  as  to  tooth-brushing  or  keeping 
one's  windows  open  at  night.  Such  a  rule  would  cut  out  the  well- 
baby  conferences  or  the  school  physician's  advice  as  to  food,  or  as 
to  rest  and  exercise  for  cardiac  children  in  the  regular  classes,  for 
example.  Advice  as  to  diet  was  considered  "the  practice  of  medi- 
cine" and  ruled  out  of  the  province  of  the  Health  Department 
though  even  advertisers  may  fill  the  air  and  the  billboards  with 
what  they  will. 

Under  the  proscribed  "treatment"  comes  a  further  provision 
that  health-department  nurses  should  visit  and  supervise  tubercu- 
losis patients  under  the  care  of  a  private  physician  only  at  the 
physician's  request  or  with  his  consent  or  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Welfare  Department.  Though  the  Health  Department  is 
charged  with  the  control  of  communicable  disease  by  law,  under 
the  police  power,  it  is  suggested  that  private  physicians  instead  of 
health-department  staff  be  used  for  vaccinating  people  against 
smallpox,  immunizing  them  against  diphtheria,  or  other  com- 
municable disease  under  some  such  arrangement  as  the  Detroit 
Plan  (see  Survey  Graphic,  January  1934,  p.  39).  This  means  that 
the  family  would  pay  the  physicians  for  these  services  when  they 
could,  and  when  they  could  not  pay  he  would  receive  a  stipulated 
payment  from  public  funds.  There  is  no  claim  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  an  "economy."  The  Detroit  health  officer,  Dr.  Henry 


Vaughan,  himself  estimates  that  that  plan  costs  the  city  three  times 
as  much  as  health-department  services  would  cost  for  the  same 
work.  The  Los  Angeles  County  Health  Department  can  give  im- 
munization against  diphtheria  for  33  cents,  can  care  for  patients 
with  venereal  disease  at  a  cost  of  42  cents  a  patient  visit  or  tubercu- 
losis for  39  cents.  No  private  physician  can — or  is  likely — to  provide 
treatment  at  such  rates  as  these. 

Immunization  against  smallpox  and  diphtheria  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Health  Department  for  everyone  who  asked,  rich  and 
poor,  on  the  ground  that  communicable  disease  is  no  respecter  of 
persons;  the  aim  is  protection  of  the  whole  community.  There  is 
ample  evidence  in  past  experience  in  Los  Angeles  County  and  else- 
where to  show  that  people  are  slow  if  not  wholly  unwilling  to  pay 
their  own  money  for  preventive  measures,  especially  in  times  when 
most  families  must  count  every  penny.  Even  in  the  best  of  times 
few  families  did — and  probably  few  could — afford  to  pay  for  super- 
vision of  well  children  such  as  is  given  by  the  Health  Department's 
conferences.  Is  there  the  slightest  chance  that  if  these  are  given  up, 
the  children  will  get  that  care  from  anyone? 

If  such  recommendations  as  the  Association  has  made  should  be 
carried  through  and  the  Welfare  Department  becomes  the  cus- 
todian of  the  sick  poor,  who — if  anyone — is  going  to  look  out  for 
the  floating  population  which  is  so  large  an  element  in  the  life  of 
Los  Angeles  County?  The  Welfare  Department  has  authority  to 
care  only  for  persons  who  have  been  residents  of  the  state  for  three 
years  and  of  the  county  for  one  year.  Non-residents  constituted 
nearly  a  third  of  the  patients  treated  in  the  tuberculosis  clinics  of 
the  Health  Department,  many  of  them  in  occupations  which  make 
them  a  danger  to  the  general  public,  such  as  foodhandling  or 
laundries.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  physicians  could  hope  for 
pay  from  the  Welfare  Department  for  caring  for  these  people;  if 
they  received  it,  it  would  enormously  increase  expenses,  since  this 
service  has  been  given  by  the  health-department  staff  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  county.  (Continued  on  page  204) 
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TAKE  THE  CHAINS  OFF 
THE  GOVERNMENT! 

"...  Millions  of  CWA  dollars  have 
flowed  through  workers'  hands.  General 
recovery  was  negligible  and  but  tempo- 
rary. More  billions  of  dollars,  PWA 
dollars,  are  slated  to  pass  through 
workers'  hands.  Recovery  will  continue 
to  be  temporary.  We  cannot  go  on 
appropriating  billions  in  this  way.  Yet 
the  instant  we  cease  doing  so  all  recov- 
ery must  stop.  We  cannot  continue 
longer  to  put  government  money  into 
workers'  hands,  every  dollar  to  be  spent 
in  private  industry.  Though  business 
may  revive  while  this  is  going  on,  to  do 
so  invites  certain  bankruptcy." 

"We  must  nationalize  industry.  Then 
every  dollar  of  government  money  put 
into  workers'  hands  will  be  spent  in 
government  industry,  to  be  again  put 
back  into  workers'  hands.  This  is  the 
only  way  by  which  money  can  be  kept 
moving.  Stagnation  of  money  means 
certain  economic  death." 

"Private  industry  all  but  killed  us. 
Government  industry,  though  limited 
and  confined  as  it  now  is,  has  once  more 
put  us  upon  our  feet.  Take  the  chains  off 
the  government!  Nationalize  all  industry! 
Limitless  prosperity  for  all  of  us  will  be 
the  ultimate  and  certain  result!" 

-from  LET'S  HAVE  ACTION! 

Biggest  dime  bargain  in  books.  Everyone  is 
talking  about  action.  Everyone  wants  action.  Let's 
HAVE  action.  But  what  action?  Action  by 
whom?  Where?  How?  When?  Send  ten  cents, 
coin  or  stamps,  and  get  the  answers  to  these  and 
scores  of  other  live  questions.  Address: 

PUBLISHER,  BOX  343 
NORWALK,  OHIO 


If  the  Medical  Association  and  the  Public  Health  League  have 
their  way,  the  Los  Angeles  Health  Department  will  soon  be  rele- 
gated to  the  position  in  which  Dr.  Pomeroy  found  it  in  1915,  when 
the  job  of  the  health  officer  was  to  tack  a  quarantine  placard  upon 
a  door,  and  clean  up  nuisances.  Not  only  Los  Angeles  is  threat- 
ened, but  every  community  in  California.  A  few  weeks  ago  word 
was  received  that  Merced  County  was  about  to  add  a  new  wing  to 
its  county  hospital.  An  emissary  from  the  Public  Health  League 
was  sent  up  at  once.  He  returned  to  boast  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
blocking  the  movement. 

In  reality,  the  Health  Department  and  its  clinics  have  been  the 
strongest  allies  of  the  practitioners  of  scientific  medicine. 
They  have  done  much  to  offset  the  steady  stream  of  propaganda 
that  is  being  poured  into  Los  Angeles  by  cultists  and  charlatans. 
Almost  every  person  who  has  gone  to  a  health  center,  whether  for 
advice,  diagnosis  or  treatment,  is,  if  not  a  potential  patient  for  some 
private  physician,  at  least  a  potential  voter.  The  medical  profes- 
sion in  California  has  suffered  greatly  already  from  those  outside 
their  ranks  who  have  wielded  great  political  power.  As  an  instance 
one  may  cite  a  policy  of  the  new  County  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles 
where  there  is  an  osteopathic  wing,  to  which  every  tenth  patient 
is  sent  automatically,  whether  he  believes  in  osteopathy  or  not. 
By  closing  the  doors  of  the  health  centers,  the  doctors  have  opened 
the  way  for  a  flood  of  anti-scientific  propaganda,  in  which  they 
with  the  general  public  may  suffer  more  serious  losses  than  any 
which  have  yet  afflicted  them. 

The  state  of  mind  that  lies  behind  the  doctors'  strike  in  Los 
Angeles  County  has  not,  unfortunately,  been  absent  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  But  as  the  development  of  public-health 
organization  has  been  more  complete  and  effective  in  Los  Angeles 
than  in  any  other  large  unit,  so  is  the  breakdown  the  more  serious 
and  significant.  There  is  an  ironic  twist  in  the  fact  that  the 
doctors,  striking  with  one  hand  at  what  they  call  stale  medicine, 
should  eagerly  reach  with  the  other  for  public  money.  The  person 
who  seems  to  have  gone  without  voice  in  the  controversy,  and 
almost  wholly  without  knowledge  of  its  reach  and  implications,  is 
that  very  taxpayer  whose  money  is  being  transferred  from  public 
service  to  private  pockets. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  doctors  along  with  other  professional 
groups  have  been  hard-pressed  by  these  last  years,  nor  that  we 
need  now,  more  than  ever,  a  social  realignment  of  medical  service 
that  will  give  doctors  greater  security  of  income  and  patients 
greater  assurance  of  adequate  care  in  time  of  need.  What  has  hap- 
pened and  is  happening  in  Los  Angeles  County  however,  is  a 
mockery  to  the  constructive  American  spirit  which  is  struggling  to 
push  our  country  through  and  out  of  hard  times.  The  advantage 
of  the  few  has  been  made  paramount  to  the  service  and  need  of  the 
many. 


THE   BIRTH  OF  A  NEW  MASS  IDEA 
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of  trade-union  organization.  The  AFofL  had  already  granted 
federal  charters  to  thirty  new  organizations  and  a  national  charter 
to  one.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  new  unions  organized  inde- 
pendently, and  a  tremendous  recruitment  in  the  older  unions.  The 
taxicab  men,  for  instance,  who  belong  to  the  old  Teamsters  Union, 
had  recently  been  organized  en  masse.  And  in  this  work  of  organi- 
zation, the  members  of  the  Socialist  Party  took  a  very  great  part. 
I  was  given  a  most  imposing  list  of  the  unions  they  had  assisted  to 
form,  but  what  impressed  me  most  was  attending  meetings  of  the 
striking  taxicab  men,  and  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  the  close  touch 
of  party  members  with  the  workers,  and  the  evident  influence 
which  they  had.  There,  as  at  Pittsburgh,  I  could  see  the  Socialist 
Party  not  in  a  little  bookish  clique  but  in  real  contact  with  the 
people. 

It  was  an  infinitely  cheering  and  refreshing  sight,  for  Philadel- 
phia, like  Weirton,  is  a  storm  center.  Here,  as  at  Weirton,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Labor  Board  had  been  treated 
with  open  disrespect.  The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company 
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refused  arbitration;  at  Budd's  works,  the  strikers  had  not  (when  I 
was  there)  been  taken  back,  except  in  a  small  number  of  cases. 
And  I  felt  that  here,  as  in  the  steel  case,  the  prestige  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  success  of  the  New  Deal  were  involved.  I  left  when 
the  taxicab  strike  seemed  to  be  about  to  succeed.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
ment on  the  absence  of  labor  news  in  the  press  that  I  can  get 
nothing  from  the  papers  here  and  have  to  wait  until  my  friends  can 
send  me  a  letter;  for  the  issue  of  their  strike  is,  to  my  mind,  a  thing 
of  vital  importance  to  the  working-class  movement  of  America. 
But  American  readers  will  know  all  about  this  long  before  my 
words  get  into  print. 

And  now,  one  word  as  to  my  own  impressions  of  the  future.  If 
ihe  Roosevelt  government  can  stand  up  to  the  big  interests;  if  they 
can  manage  to  get  the  $3  billion  allocated  to  Public  Works  really 
spent,  and  spent  fairly  evenly;  and  if  the  President  is  helped  by  a 
general  revival  of  world  trade;  z/all  these  "ifs"  turn  into  realities — 
then  it  would  seem  that  there  would  be,  at  any  rate,  a  partial  re- 
turn to  prosperity,  and  a  tremendous  political  success  for  the  Presi- 
dent. And  for  the  Socialist  Party,  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  give 
them  exactly  what  they  need,  a  little  space  for  propaganda,  time 
(and  it  need  not  perhaps  be  a  very  long  time)  to  change  these  mass 
emotions  and  these  confused  mass  ideas  into  a  political  creed. 

But  suppose  the  worst  happens.  Suppose  the  President  falls, 
suppose  a  reactionary  government  in  his  place  with  big  business 
more  firmly  entrenched  than  ever,  with  all  the  machinery  of  the 
New  Deal  turned  into  instruments  of  coercion — suppose  all  this, 
and  one  cannot  suppose  much  worse — what  then?  Well,  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  this  great  stirring  of  the  minds  of  the  people 
will  have  a  lasting  effect;  and  in  the  very  worst  case,  historians 
will  give  to  1934  in  America  the  same  epitaph  that  Lenin  gave  to 
1905 — that  it  was  "a  rehearsal."  There  is  perhaps  no  Socialist 
Party  in  the  world  which  has  greater  tasks  and  more  tremendous 
opportunities  than  the  Socialist  Party  of  America;  and  as  one  of 
the  same  party  in  England,  I  wish  them  Godspeed  in  the  name  of 
all  our  English  comrades. 


CHANGE  COMES  TO  THE  DOCTOR 
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aid  experimentation,  and  have  nothing  themselves  to  propose 
except  the  philosophy  of  keeping  things  as  they  are.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  demand,  and  I  believe  the  intelligent  American 
consumer  does  demand,  as  least  these  five  elements  in  the  care  and 
protection  of  his  health: 

1.  He  wants  medical  service  not  as  a  charity,  but  paid  for  on  a 
basis  consistent  with  the  self-respect  of  American  citizens. 

2.  He  wants  a  medical  service  which  is  so  organized  as  to  furnish 
him  with  continuous  contact  with  a  personally  interested  physician 
and  which  does  not  confuse  and  subdivide  him  among  a  number  of 
independent  competing  specialists. 

3.  He  wants  a  system  of  paying  for  medical  service  which  will 
develop  the  maximum  paying  power  from  his  income,  and  remove 
the  hazard  of  unexpected  sickness  bills  occurring  at  the  time  when 
his  paying  power  is  usually  least. 

4.  He  wants  a  system  of  payment  which  will  stimulate  the  pre- 
vention rather  than  the  care  of  sickness. 

5.  He  wants  good  hospitals  which  are  available  to  him  geograph- 
ically and  financially. 

These  demands  of  the  consumer  of  medical  service  are  consistent 
with  what  the  physician  also  desires  and  I  believe  the  American 
public  is  sympathetic  with  and  will  support  the  demands  of  physi- 
cians and  other  professional  workers  for  adequate  and  stable  com- 
pensation, for  the  maintenance  of  high  professional  standards  and 
for  opportunity  to  keep  abreast  of  advances  in  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  aims,  the  public  and  the  profes- 
sions have  a  joint  interest  at  stake.  Neither  can  secure  what  it 
wants  without  the  cooperation  of  the  other. 


Little  Poluska  has 
never  seen  a  violet! 


CTo    IT'S  April  .  .  .  somewhere  violets  are  blooming  .  .  .  but 
^fl^    not  in  Tenement  Row. 

No — Spring  never  brightens  back  alleys.  And  the  most  you  can 
do  to  bring  some  note  of  cheeriness  into  these  drab  neighborhoods 
i»  to  get  more  brightness  into  the  homes. 

A  little  spring  cleaning  will  do  that  very  thing.  And  when  you 
suggest  it,  remember  that  Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  make  tenement 
mothers  more  willing  to  stick  with  the  job. 

For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  that  makes  washing  and  cleaning 
easier.  It  brings  two  helpers — iine  golden  soap  combined  with  plenty 
of  dirt-loosening  naptha.  Working  together,  these  busy  workers  get 
things  fresh  and  clean  without  hard  rubbing  —  even  ill  cool  water. 

Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar,  mentioning  the 
Survey  Graphic. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


LAKEWOOD  MODERN  SCHOOL 


1 15  Cary  Street 


Lakewood,  N.  J. 


An  all  year  residential  progressive  school  for  children.    Kindergarten  to  eighth 
Krade.    Arts  and  crafts.     Healthy  climate.    Moderate  lees. 

JAMES  AND  NELLIE  DICK,  Principal* 
P.  O.  Box  153  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Phone  1031 


Do  you  know  — 

•  Some  tens  of  thousands  Americans  are 

Sterilized  every  year? 

•  What  Sterilization  means? 

•  Whether  Sterilization  is  permanent? 

•  Whether    Sterilization    interferes    with 

Normal  Sexual  Processes? 

•  How  Sterilization  is  Accomplished? 

READ   THIS    AUTHORITATIVE   NEW    BOOK 

THE  CASE  FOR 
STERILIZATION 

By  LEON  F.  WHITNEY 

Director  American  Eugenics  Society 

Written  by  an  authority  on  eugenics,  this  timely  work  puts 
the  case  for  sterilization  into  impartial,  comprehensive, 
non-technical  language  and  answers  all  questions  for  the 
public  health  official,  the  social  worker,  the  layman,  and  for 
all  who  think  upon  the  great  question  of  a  planned  society. 

$2  SO 
At  bookstores,  or  from 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  CO.,  443-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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MAN'S  STRUGGLE  WITH  SOCIAL  FORCES 

calls  for 
SOCIAL  ENGINEERING 

The  social  worker  can  best  serve  in  this  capac- 
ity after  obtaining  the  necessary  training  in  a 
school  of  social  work. 

SOCIAL  WORK  A     A  PROFESSION 

Offers  opportunities  for  service  in  aiding  the 
adjustment  and  integration  of  individuals  and 
groups  to  the  changing  social  order. 

The  Graduate  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work 
offers  a  graduate  course  of  study  leading  to  the 
Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 

May  1st  is  the  last  day  for  filing  applica- 
tions for  fellowships  and  scholarships. 
For  full  information  write  to 

DR.  M.  J.  KARPF,  Director 


The 

Graduate 
School 


for 

Jewish 
Social   Work 


71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 


Smith    College    School    for    Social    Work 

announces  three  seminars  to  be  given 

in  the  summer  of  1934 

Each   seminar   is   limited   to   twenty-five   students.   The 
School  reserves  the  right  of  selection  among  the  applicants. 

I.  Seminar  in  the  application  of  mental  hygiene  to  pres- 
ent day  problems  in  case  work  with  families. 

July  9  to  21 

Miss  Grace  Marcus  and  Dr.  Evelyn  Alpern. 

Open  to  case  workers  with  professional  training 
or  two  years  of  experience  who  are  qualified  for  a 
short  intensive  course  of  advanced  work. 

II.  Seminar  in  the  application  of  mental  hygiene  to  per- 
sonnel problems  of  administration  and  supervision 
in  public  relief  agencies. 

July  23  to  August  4 

Dr.  Frederick  Allen  and  Miss  Elizabeth  McCord. 

Open  to  case  workers  of  experience  and  profes- 
sional training  which  would  qualify  them  for 
supervisory  positions  in  public  relief  work. 

III.  Seminar  in  social  case  work  in  a  changing  community. 

August  6  to  18 
Miss  Florence  Day  and  Miss  Margaret  Rich. 

Open  to  case  workers  with  professional  training  or 
two  years  of  experience  who  are  qualified  for  a 
short  intensive  course  of  advanced  work. 

A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open 
to  experienced  social  workers 


NORTHAMPTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work 

Summer  Quarter  1934 
June  20- August  31 


HPHE  Summer  Quarter  offers  an  opportunity 
•*-  for  social  workers  who  can  spend  six  or 
twelve  weeks  in  graduate  study  to  review 
developments  in  the  technique  and  viewpoint 
of  modern  social  work.  The  Quarter  is 
divided  into  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each, 
beginning  June  20  and  July  26.  Each  term 
constitutes  a  unit  with  credit,  but  the  two 
terms  may  be  combined.  For  the  special 
summer  catalogue  write  the  Registrar. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York 


Simmons!  College 

S3>rl)ool  of  Social  Work 

Professional  Training  in 

Medical  Social  Work,  Psychiatric 
Social  Work,  Family  Welfare, 
Child  Welfare,  Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 


Address: 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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THE  SEMINAR  IN  MEXICO 

(Ninth  Annual  Session) 

Cuernavaca  and  Mexico  City 
July  10  to  July  30,  1934 

Lectures 
Round-Tables 
Field-Trips  in 

International  Relations 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Economics 

Archaeology 

Literature 

History 

Music  and  Dancing 

The  Indian 

There  will  be  Post-Seminar   Trips  of  one 
week  each  to  OAXACA  and  MICHOACAN 

WRITE  US  FOR  ALL  DETAILS 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CULTURAL 
RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 
112  East  19th  St.  New  York 


Unibersttp  of  Cfjtcago 

fttljool  of  jfeotial  fterbite  Sbmintsitration 

Spring  Quarter 
April  2  -June   1 3 

• 

Summer  Quarter 

First  Term,  June    18 -July  20 
Second  Term.July  23 -Aug.  24 


StuJints  who  wish  to  enroll  for  Field  Work 
Counts  for  tin  Spring  Quarter,  1934, 
must  fill  application  with  tbt  Dun 
of  tb>  School  tifori  March  20,  W4. 


Announcements  on  request 


PREPARATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 
IN  APPROVED  SCHOOLS 

positions  of  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship in  the  various  fields  of  social  work 
special  preparation  is  essential.  The  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 
submits  for  your  information  and  guidance 
the  following  list  of  member  schools  in  which 
accredited  courses  in  social  work  are  given. 
Correspondence  with  individual  schools  is 
recommended . 

For  information  about  the  Association  ad- 
dress the  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Burnett, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

ATLANTA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  AtUnU,  G.. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  M.wr,  P. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.  of  Social  Economy 

and  Social  Research 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berk.l.y 
Graduate  Curriculum  in  Social  Service 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Pimbursh  P. 

Department  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Department  of  Social  Work 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY,  811  Woolworth  Bld9.,  N.w  York 
bchool  of  Sociology  and  Social  Service 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 
71  West  47  Street,  New  York 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Indi.n.poli, 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,  Chicago 
Department  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Ann  Arbor 
Curriculum  in  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis 
Training  Course  for  Social  and  Civic  Work 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI,  Columbi. 
Curriculum  in  Public  Welfare 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

122  East  22  Street,  New  York 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus 
School  of  Social  Administration 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia 

SAINT  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 
Northampton,  Mass. 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  N.w  Orle.n.,  L.. 
School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SO.  CALIFORNIA,  Loi  Angeles 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Loulj,  Mo. 

Geo.  Warren  Brown  Dept.  of  Social  Work 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  Richmond,  Vi. 
School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  Madison 
Course  in  Social  Work 
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112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


JEWISH    WELFARE    SOCIETY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

(Family  case  agency) 
has  an  opening  for  the  position  of 

Executive  Director 

A  pplications  will  lie  received  and  treated  sir  icily 
confidentially. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Lieberman,  President 
N.W.  Cor.  15th  and  Locust  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Experienced  psychiatric  case  worker  with  problem 
boys;  male;  Jewish.  Address  Jewish  Child  Guidance 
Bureau,  652  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Detail-burdened  executive  to  use  services 
of  young  man  making  social  work  a  life  career.  The 
man:  Married,  age  twenty-four,  university  graduate, 
dean-cut,  pleasing  personality,  possesses  simple 
virtues  of  honesty,  loyalty  and  conviction  of  purpose, 
intelligently  applied.  Capabilities  and  initiative  of 
executive  rank.  Experience;  Background:  Newspaper 
work.  Salary:  within  present  budgets.  7208  SURVEY. 

Boys'  worker,  broad  experience  camp,  club  work, 
available  now,  locate  anywhere.  Institution  preferred. 
7210  SURVEY. 


To  Survey  Readers 

Will  you  do  us  a  favor?  The  February  Graphic 
proved  so  popular  that  we  are  completely  out  of 
stock.  If  you  have  finished  with  your  copy,  will 
you  mail  it  to  us  so  we  can  hand  it  on  to  some 
other  reader  who  has  not  received  it?  We  shall 
be  grateful. 


PRINTING 

BOOKLETS,     OFFICE     FORMS,     ADVER- 
TISING MATERIAL,  STATIONERY,  ETC. 

Large  or  Small  Quantities 
Rapid,  Courteous  Service 
Quality  Work,  Right  Prices 

MAX  J.  SELIG  &  CO. 

265  West  40th  St.,  New  York      LOngacre  5-5464 


PERIODICALS 


Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  'the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year. 

450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mental  Hygiene:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year;  published 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

THE  MODERN  PSYCHOLOGIST  —  comprehen- 
sive  international  Journal  of  Psychology,  Psycho- 
analysis and  Psychiatry;  contributions  by:  Sigmund 
Freud,  Alfred  Adler,  C.  G.  Jung,  W.  B.  Wolfe  and 
A.  A.  Roback.  $3.00  a  year.  310  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City.  Ed.  by:  D.  D.  Runes,  Ph.D. 
THE  MODERN  THINKER  —  contributions  by: 
Albert  Einstein,  Bertrand  Russell,  John  Dewey. 
Morris  R.  Cohen,  Henri  Bergson.  $3.00  a  year.  310 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  Ed.  by:  D.  D. 

Runes,  Ph.D. 

KNOWLEDGE  —  The  magazine  of  scientific  prog- 
ress; reports  on  current  events  in  science  throughout 
the  world,  illustrated.  310  Riverside  Drive,  New 

York  City.  Ed.  by:  D.  D.  Runes.  Ph.D. 

PICTURE~BOOK  about  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care 
(charts  and  text),  other  pamphlets  and  reading  lists 
on  same  subject  from  Julius  Roscnwald  Fund,  4901 
Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago. 

PAMPHLET'S" 

Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 
JUVENILE   COURT   LAWS   OF   THE    U.    S.,    a 
topical  summary  of  their  main  provisions,  by  Francis 

H.  Hiller  (50  cents). 

ADULT  PROBATION  LAWS  OF  THE  U.  S.,  by 
Francis  H.  Hiller  (35  cents).  Invaluable  for  reference 
use.  (Special  offer:  both  of  these  for  75  cents).  Na- 
tional Probation  Association,  450  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National. 
Non-profit  making. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

18  East  41«t  Street  NEW  YORK 

LE  2-6677 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing  in 
social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical,  publicity, 
advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

I  N  C  OR  PO« ATZ  P 


SPARK  PLACE—  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  —  BARCLAY    1-9635 

•          •          • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


WRITERS: 

We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

SICKNESS  AND  THE 

(Continued  from  pa 

NEW 

ge  162) 

POOR 

be  very  large,  why  has  the  deathrate  not  increased?  Why  have 
not  more  babies  died?  Why  has  the  tuberculosis  deathrate  declined? 

These  are  fair  questions.  The  mortality  rate  during  the  depres- 
sion has  astonished  most  of  us.  Having  in  mind  the  well-known 
association  between  poverty  and  disease,  and  remembering  the 
frightful  increase  in  mortality  in  many  European  countries  after 
the  World  War,  we  were  prepared  to  expect  at  least  some  rise  in 
the  deathrate  in  this  country  as  a  result  of  seiious  unemployment, 
greatly  diminished  purchasing-power,  and  violent  changes  in 
standards  of  living.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  unfortunate  conditions, 
none  of  these  signs  have  appeared  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  areas  and  some  localities  the  mortality 
rate  from  certain  causes  has  not  declined;  and  that  during  the  past 
six  months  the  urban  rate  for  1933-1934  has  been  on  a  somewhat 
higher  level  than  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1932-1933  (ex- 
cept for  a  brief  epidemic  of  respiratory  diseases  in  the  latter  period) . 
But  the  continuance  of  a  low  deathrate  for  four  years  of  economic 
stress  must  be  regarded  as  an  encouraging  sign.  It  is  indubitable 
evidence  that,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  not  many  people 
have  been  killed  outright  by  the  depression.  The  gigantic  measures 
for  relief,  the  maintenance  of  medical  care  by  physicians  at  great 
sacrifice,  the  increased  hospitalization  of  illness,  and  the  many 


other  fronts  on  which  the  war  against  the  depression  has  been 
waged,  have  counteracted  harmful  effects  to  a  gratifying  degree. 

It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  conclude  from  such  indications  as 
these  that  all  of  the  harmful  effects  have  been  completely  counter- 
acted and  that  all  of  the  American  people  will  escape  scot  free  from 
any  damage  to  vitality.  The  deathrate,  as  modern  sanitarians  well 
know,  is  not  a  very  sensitive  index  of  current  ill  health.  The  human 
animal  is  hard  to  kill  and  there  is  a  considerable  lag  between 
damage  to  health  and  shortened  life.  The  everyday  observations 
of  thousands  of  social  workers  and  others  who  come  into  close 
contact  with  those  who  have  been  hardest  hit  by  the  depression  are 
reflected  in  the  statistical  story  summarized  above.  We  can  justly 
congratulate  ourselves  on  what  has  been  done,  but  a  sane  optimism 
must  look  further.  If  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  wage-earning 
population  are  to  be  maintained,  there  can  be  no  relaxation  in 
public  and  private  relief;  medical  care  must  be  provided  to  all  on 
some  basis  equitable  to  physicians  and  others  who  render  it;  and 
appropriations  for  public  health  should  be  not  merely  maintained 
but  increased  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  planned  national 
health  program.  The  emergency  is  by  no  means  over.  We  still 
have  to  face  the  full  impact  of  the  depression  on  the  conservation 
of  our  vitality.  It  may  be  more  serious  than  it  now  appears. 
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STANDARD  SERVICES  TO  IMPROVE  FAMILY  FINANCES 

The  Household  Money  Management  Plan 
The  Household  Loan  Plan 


plans  are  now  in  use  by  over 
JL  300,000  families.  Money  management 
literature  and  advice  on  family  budget 
problems  are  offered  to  all  who  are  interested 
and  the  loan  service  is  available  in  106 
American  communities. 

For  several  years  the  company  has  pro- 
moted budgeting  and  better  management 
of  household  finances  among  both  its  cus- 
tomers and  the  general  public.  Last  De- 
cember the  Director  of  Research  began 
advising  on  buying  technique  and  offering 
monthly  bulletins  on  "Better  Buymanship" 
over  the  NBC  blue  chain  in  two-minute 
talks  during  the  company's  half  hour  broad- 
cast of  Musical  Memories  with  Edgar  Guest 
on  Tuesday  evenings  at  9  P.  M.  Eastern 
Standard  Time.  He  is  introduced  as  "The 
Family  Doctor  of  Finances."  Each  month 
the  talks  and  bulletins  specialize  on  the 
buying  of  some  specific  commodity. 

The  "Doctor"  and  the  home  economist 
on  his  staff  give  personal  attention  to  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  families  about  their 


budget  problems.  Over  150,000  copies  of  the 
booklet  "Money  Management  for  House- 
holds" have  been  distributed  free,  and  since 
December  several  thousand  have  sent  15 
cents  in  stamps  for  six  issues  of  the  "Better 
Buymanship"  series.  This  literature,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  research 
department,  is  widely  used  in  schools,  col- 
leges, and  club  groups. 

The  Household  Loan  Plan  stands  ready 
to  back  up  the  family,  to  help  it  tide  over 
emergencies,  refinance  debts,  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities.  The  company's 
policy  is  to  advise  against  borrowing  unless 
it  is  part  of  a  well  thought-out  constructive 
plan.  The  loan  plan  is  now  in  use  by  285,000 
families  in  106  cities. 

Loans  adjusted  to  the  family  budget, 
signed  by  husband  and  wife  alone,  and  to 
be  repaid  in  monthly  installments,  are  made 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  consistent  with 
sound  business  principles.  Comparisons  of 
rates  and  services  are  welcomed. 


r 


Wi  thout  cost  or  obligation  please  send  me : 
"Money  Management  for  House- 
holds," the  family  budget  book  with 
account  sheets. 

"Marrying  on  a  Small  Income," 
financial  plans  for  the  new  adventure. 

"The  Household  Loan  Plan,"  an 
explanation  of  Household's  loan 
service. 


Inclosed  find  15  cents  in  stamps  for  which  please  send  me: 

O    The  series  of  six  issues  of  "  Better  Buymanship"  listed  below. 

NOTE:  In  quantities  of  15  or  more  sent  to  one  address,  any  issue  of  "Better 
Buymanship"  will  be  mailed  at  the  special  rate  of  a  penny  a  copy. 

Inclosed  find cents  in  stamps  for  which  please  send  me copies  of 

each  of  the  issues  checked  below: 
O      I.  Poultry,  Eggs,  Fresh  Fruits,  and  Vegetables 
Q     II.  Sheets,  Blankets,  Table  Linen,  Bath  Towels 
D  HI.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
CH   IV.  Shoes  and  Silk  Stockings 
CH     V.  Silk,  Rayon  and  Other  Synthetic  Fibers 
D   VI.  Meats 


L 


City 


_  Address  _ 
.State 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RESEARCH 
BURR  BLACKBURN,  Director  BERNICE  DODGE,  Home  Economist 

HOUSEHOLD    FINANCE   CORPORATION 

(Family  Loans) 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PALMOLIVE  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


"YOU'RE 
ECTEDf 


SMILING,  the  installer  takes  his 
leave.  He's  heen  courteous,  care- 
ful, quick.  He  seemed  to  know 
just  where  the  telephone  should 
go.  Just  how  to  place  it  so  that 
nothing  should  be  marred.  And 
now  —  "You're  connected ! " 

A  few  days  ago,  having  a  tele- 
phone in  this  house  was  only  an 
idea.  A  husband  talked  it  over  with 
his  wife.  They  decided  to  go  ahead. 
Now  the  telephone  is  a  reality  — 
tangible,  delightful,  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  family  that  lives  here. 
Tonight  Mother  can  visit  with  her 
friends,  talk  to  relatives  miles 
away,  call  the  doctor  should  he  be 
needed. 

A  new  neighbor  has  been  linked 
with  the  millions  of  other  tele- 
phone equipped  homes  that  make 
America  one  neighborhood. 
Another  household  has  discovered 
the  security  and  convenience 
brought  by  the  Bell  System's 
unified  service  of  communication. 


Those  who  already  have  telephone  ser- 
vice can  save  many  steps  each  day  — 
through  the  house,  up  and  down  stairs  — 
by  having  extensions  placed  in  those 
rooms  which  are  most  frequently  used. 
Greater  convenience,  greater  privacy,  at 
small  extra  cost.  Installations  are  quickly 
made.  Just  call  the  Business  Office  of 
your  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

BELL    TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 
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Services.  His  article  is  based  on  a  paper  read  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  and  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


THE  curtain  is  up  on  the  second  act  of  NRA.  The  first  act — and  it 
was  complicated  enough  as  it  proceeded — was  the  drafting  of  the 
codes.  Now  comes  code  enforcement,  opening  with  clash  of  view- 
points and  rumble  of  conflict.  Wage  earners,  the  unemployed,  con- 
sumers make  up  the  cast  of  characters  delineated  in  this  number. 

During  boom  and  depression,  the  greatest  of  the  mass  production 
industries,  automobiles,  and  its  raw-material  industry,  steel,  have 
resisted  every  attempt  by  the  workers  to  gain  a  share  in  industrial 
control.  Now  both  industries  have  come  under  codes  which  include 
Section  7-a.  Labor  and  capital  are  farther  and  farther  apart  in  their 
interpretation  of  that  section;  labor  boards,  set  up  to  implement  that 
clause,  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  them  together.  How  the  lines 
are  drawn,  how  company  unions  are  used  to  forestall  free  organization 
by  employes,  how  labor  boards  and  compliance  machinery  function, 
are  outlined  by  BEULAH  AMIDON,  associate  editor  (page  213.)  Her  story 
includes  a  first-hand  report -of  the  automobile  hearings  before  the 
Labor  Board  late  in  March,  which  ended  in  stalemate.  The  President's 
intervention  staved  off  a  strike  and  set  up  a  new  mediation  board. 

LJOW  the  machinery  of  mass  relief  has  ground  our  millions  of  un- 
*  employed  in  four  depression  years  is  dramatized  by  GERTRUDE 
SPRINGER,  associate  editor,  page  218,  in  the  experience  of  John  Smith, 
American.  She  has  no  answer  for  her  equation,  which  includes  such 
stubborn  factors  as  public  and  private  emergency  effort;  red  tape; 
Elizabethan  poor-laws;  outworn  prejudices  and  attitudes;  inability  to 
deal  adequately  with  millions  of  human  beings  in  need,  remembering 
their  humanity — and  our  own.  Protest  meetings,  petitions,  riots  are 
the  ways  in  which  John  Smith  is  expressing  his  bewilderment  and 
despair  at  the  summary  end  of  his  CWA  job  and  wage,  his  bitter 
anger  at  losing  that  which  he  had — for  a  while. 

I N  the  succeeding  article  (page  223)  unemployment  is  analyzed  not  as 
*  an  emergency  but  as  a  continuing  problem,  with  a  look  at  what  we 
must  learn  and  do  if  we  are  to  stamp  out  "the  disease  of  insecurity." 
EWAN  CLAGUE,  director  of  research  in  the  Philadelphia  Community 
Council,  is  now  spending  much  of  his  time  in  Washington  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Statistics  and  Information 


CCATTERED  and  unorganized  as  are  consumers,  theirs — ours — is 
**  the  biggest  stake  in  the  Recovery  Program.  How  neglected  is  the 
interest  of  the  buyer  in  the  business-dominated  councils  of  NRA,  the 
kind  of  facts  we  need  and  how  we  must  learn  to  use  them  if  we  are  to 
fight  our  own  battles  effectively,  are  discussed  (page  225.)  ARTHUR 
ROBERT  BURNS,  trained  as  an  economist  at  the  University  of  London, 
came  to  this  country  on  a  research  fellowship  in  1926.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  department  of  economics  in  the  graduate  school  of 
Columbia  University. 

THE  folk-music  of  Americans,  both  white  man  and  Negro,  has  been 
•  recorded  by  Howard  Brockway,  Cecil  Sharp,  Natalie  Curtis,  Rosa- 
mond Johnson  and  many  others.  But  few  have  thought  of  making  a 
record  of  the  people  themselves.  DORIS  ULMANN,  who  is  a  photographer 
of  considerable  reputation,  wanders  into  little-known  regions  of  the 
South  to  make  studies  for  her  own  pleasure;  and  each  is  like  a  folk  tale 
in  itself.  Last  summer  she  discovered  the  folk  school  and  community  at 
Brasstown,  N.  C.,  and  spent  several  weeks  photographing  the  craftsmen 
at  work  and  the  young  people  acting  out  old  ballads  and  playing 
singing  games  (page  229.) 

IN  a  series  of  articles  begun  in  the  January  issue,  ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN, 
'  head  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  is  giving  Survey  Graphic 
readers  a  "log"  of  our  first  big  piece  of  regional  planning.  In  his  third 
paper  (page  233)  he  looks  at  the  good  earth  itself  and  the  gains  to 
come  in  using  intelligently  the  treasures  of  its  fertility  and  beauty. 

COME  three  years  ago  a  friend  of  The  Survey,  a  student  of  govern- 
^  ment,  said  to  the  staff,  "In  fifteen  years,  public  recreation  has 
moved  almost  wholly  from  private  to  public  support,  a  rapid  shift  as 
those  things  go.  But  in  my  opinion  relief  of  destitution  will  make  this 
same  change  within  the  next  three  years."  Our  friend  was  a  prophet, 
for  today  90  percent  of  all  relief  funds  are  from  public  sources.  This 
swift  change  has  affected  the  whole  structure  of  social  work,  hitherto 
developed  and  supported  largely  by  private  initiative,  and  has  raised 
searching  questions  as  to  its  future,  especially  among  members  of  a 
profession  which  has  grown  up  in  the  frame-work  of  private  organiza- 
tion. To  ventilate  the  issue,  which  will  be  under  discussion  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Kansas  City,  May  20-26,  The  Survey 
offers  a  large  share  of  its  forthcoming  May  Midmonthly  for  the  presen- 
tation of  three  sharply  contrasting  points  of  view  on  The  Future  of 
Social  Work,  Public,  Private  or  Both.  HAROLD  P.  WINCHESTER,  Albany 
business  man,  board  member  of  half  a  dozen  social  agencies,  argues  the 
case  for  public  control  and  SPENCER  ERVIN,  attorney,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Family  Society,  for  the  preservation  of  private  activity 
as  an  anchor  to  windward  against  the  limitations  inherent  in  govern- 
ment. EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
sums  up  the  points  of  the  others  and  adds  his  own  observations  on  "the 
stubborn  heritage  of  American  civilization." 
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SECTION  7-A 

The  Clash  Over  the  Most  Disputed  Clause  in  the  Recovery  Act 


BY  BEULAH  AMIDON 


Employes  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
shall  be  free  from  the  interference,  restraint  or  coercion  of 
employers  of  labor,  or  their  agents,  in  the  designation  of  such 
representatives  or  in  self-organization  or  in  other  activities  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or 
protection. — Section  7-a,  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 

THE  hearing-room  of  the  National  Labor  Board  is  a 
matter-of-fact  place.  But  when  in  mid-March  the  auto- 
mobile executives  marched  out  of  the  conference  sum- 
moned at  Washington  to  forestall  a  strike  of  100,000  of  their 
workers,  the  dull  room  was  suddenly  tense  with  drama. 
That  gesture  of  an  industry  that  has  successfully  resisted 
unionization  was  a  challenge  to  curtailment  of  its  authority 
by  Section  7-a,  the  collective-bargaining  clause  of  the  Recov- 
ery Act.  Behind  that  issue  lies  the  whole  question  of  the  direc- 
tion of  NRA.  For  it  is  still  to  be  determined  whether  our 
experiment  in  paralleling  political  government  with  an 
industrial  structure  will  lead  toward  a  genuine  participation 
of  workers  in  control  or  toward  the  consolidation  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  owners  and  managers.  Bound  up  with  that  is 
the  question  whether  through  our  efforts  at  recovery  we 
strengthen  the  hold  of  the  few  on  the  wealth  of  the  Machine 
Age,  or  whether  we  shall  achieve  a  wider  distribution  of  in- 
come and  opportunity. 

These  questions  are  voiced  in  the  headlines  that  shout 
news  of  strike  threats  in  steel,  textiles,  coal,  transportation, 
automobiles.  The  wage-earner's  dissatisfaction  is  not  les- 
sened by  recent  experience  with  the  national  and  regional 
labor  boards,  created  to  safeguard  rights  guaranteed  by 
Section  7-a;  nor  by  the  increasingly  open  resistance  of  those 
employers  who,  no  longer  feeling  themselves  on  the  brink  of 
disaster,  are  less  and  less  willing  to  cooperate  with  a  pro- 
gram that  cuts  across  old  prejudice  and  established  practice. 
This  conflict  in  the  viewpoints  and  purposes  of  labor  and 
capital  came  sharply  to  focus  in  Washington  not  only  in  the 
automobile  hearings  before  the  Labor  Board,  but  also  in  the 
hearings  on  Senator  Wagner's  Trades  Disputes  Bill,  which 
was  drafted  to  give  increased  authority  to  the  Labor  Board 
and  make  specific  labor's  reading  of  Section  7-a. 

When  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  passed, 


The  law  itself  has  provided  for  free  choice  of  their  own  repre- 
sentatives by  employes.  Those  words  "free  choice"  mean  just 
what  they  say.  It  is  obvious  that  the  government  itself  not  only 
has  the  right  but  also  the  duty  to  see,  first,  that  employes  may 
make  a  choice,  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  making  of  it  they 
shall  be  wholly  free. — President  Roosevelt,  speaking  to  the 
National  Recovery  Act  Code  Authorities,  March  5,  1934 

last  June,  that  clause  was  hailed  as  "Labor's  New  Deal."  The 
Act  made  important  concessions  to  employers  in  the  inter- 
ests of  recovery;  notably,  the  relaxation  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 
It  sought  to  eliminate  unfair  competition  between  the  con- 
scientious employers  and  sweatshop  proprietors  by  provi- 
sions for  maximum-hour  and  minimum-wage  standards,  to 
the  advantage  of  both  industry  and  labor.  But  the  great  hope 
of  the  workers  was  in  Section  7-a. 

"Give  us  freedom  to  organize,"  they  said,  "and  we'll  safe- 
guard hours,  wages  and  working  conditions."  They  relied 
on  Section  7-a  as  the  charter  of  that  freedom. 

THE  National  Labor  Board  was  the  agency  set  up  to 
implement  Section  7-a.  Its  present  membership  is: 

Chairman,  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner. 
FOR  EMPLOYERS: 

Vice-chairman,    S.    Clay   Williams,    vice-president,    Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company. 

Walter  C.  Teagle,  president,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 

Louis  E.  Kirstein,  manager,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons,  Boston. 

Pierre  S.  duPont,  chairman  of  the  board,  duPont  Company. 

Ernest  Draper,  vice-president,  Hills  Brothers  Company. 

Henry  S.  Dennison,  president,  Dennison  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 
FOR  LABOR: 

Vice-chairman,  Dr.  Leon  C.  Marshall,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Leo   Wolman,    Columbia    University;   chairman,    Labor   Ad- 
visory Board  of  NRA. 

William  Green,  president,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

George  L.  Berry,  president,  International  Printing  Pressmen's 
Union. 

Rev.  Francis  J.   Haas,  director,  National  Catholic  School  of 
Social  Service. 


The  Board's  original  mandate  was,  broadly,  "to  adjust 
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all  industrial  disputes  whether  arising  out  of  the  interpre- 
tation and  operation  of  the  President's  reemployment  agree- 
ment or  any  duly  approved  industrial  code  of  fair  competi- 
tion, and  to  compose  all  conflicts  threatening  the  industrial 
peace  of  the  country."  As  an  informal  body,  not  a  law- 
enforcement  agency,  it  hears  the  evidence  and  arguments 
of  both  sides,  attempts  to  determine  facts  and  define  issues, 
uses  its  good  offices  to  mediate,  conciliate  or  arbitrate  dis- 
putes. Where  its  attempts  at  settlement  fail  and  its  findings 
indicate  law  violation,  the  procedure  is  to  refer  the  case  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  to  the  Compliance  Board,  the 
NRA  agency  which  deals  with  code  violations.  The  Compli- 
ance Board  may  deprive  a  recalcitrant  employer  of  the  right 
to  fly  the  Blue  Eagle;  The  Department  of  Justice  may  prose- 
cute for  violation  of  an  approved  code,  the  penalty  for  which 
is  a  fine  of  "not  more  than  $500  for  each  case";  and  it  may 
"institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain 
such  violations." 

A  summary  of  the  work,  as  reported  to  the  President, 
showed  that  from  its  inception,  August  5,  to  February  1, 
the  National  Labor  Board  and  the  nineteen  regional  boards 
it  has  established  handled  1818  cases,  involving  some  914,- 
000  workers,  of  which  69  percent  were  settled.  "Altogether 
about  650,000  workers  have  been  put  back  to  work  or  kept 
at  work  or  had  their  less  acute  disputes  adjusted."  Included 
in  the  total  were  599  strikes,  "of  which  we  have  settled  80 
percent,  besides  averting  1 97  more  strikes  —  a  total  of 

482,504  returned 
to  work  or  kept  at 
work  in  strike  sit- 
uations." The  re- 
port adds,  "one 
half  ...  of  the 
settlements  have 
been  by  agree- 
ment, and  most 
agreements  prom- 
ise  durable 
peace."  But  the 
report  expresses 
dissatisfaction 
with  this  showing: 

Jerry  Doyle  in  The  New  lork  Evening  Post 

"  The  company  employes  are  well  The  record  has  a 

satisfied  with  their  present  union  "  disquieting    aspect. 


Weirton  employes  checked  off 
as  they  sot  their  ballots  to  vote 
for  "representatives  of  their  own 
choosing"  in  the  disputed  election 


Its  percentages  of  settlements  are  too 
low,  and  some  settlements  have  been 
unsatisfactory.  The  statistics  bear  out 
what  the  Boards  in  many  regions  have 
been  reporting  for  some  time;  namely 
that  the  willingness  to  use  the  Boards, 
displayed  by  the  majority,  is  encoun- 
tering the  impediment  of  a  small 
minority  whose  desire  for  industrial 
peace  is  not  uppermost. 

This  impediment  is  increasing. 
Certain  industrialists'  efforts  to  chal- 
lenge the  Board's  authority  are  symp- 
tomatic. Far  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  three  quarters  of  all  the  dis- 
putes involve  complaints  of  denial  of 
the  rights  of  self-organization  and 

collective  bargaining  contained  in  Section  7-a  of  the  Recovery 

Act.  .  .  . 

Clearer  understanding  and  recognition  of  these  rights  and  of  the 

National  Labor  Board's  authority  seem  to  be  the  requirements  of 

the  present  situation  as  indicated  by  our  six  months'  experience. 

The  automobile  situation  was  thus  the  climax  of  a  series 
of  cases,  conspicuous  among  them  being  the  strikes  in  the 
plants  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Company,  near  Pittsburgh,  of 
the  Budd  Manufacturing  Company  in  Philadelphia,  makers 
of  automobile  wheels,  and  of  the  Harriman  Hosiery  Mills  in 
Tennessee.  All  three  are  still  unsettled  at  this  writing. 

THE  Weirton  workers,  after  vain  attempts  by  the  Board  to 
secure  any  concession  from  management,  called  off  their 
effective  strike  on  the  promise  of  an  election,  about  two 
months  later,  to  determine  whether  the  employes  preferred 
the  company  union  or  a  union  affiliated  with  the  AFofL. 
The  chairman  of  the  Labor  Board,  the  union  leader  and  the 
president  of  the  steel  company  signed  an  agreement  under 
which  the  Board  was  to  prescribe  the  election  procedure  and 
supervise  the  voting.  When  the  time  came  however,  manage- 
ment refused  to  cooperate  with  the  agents  of  the  Labor 
Board  or  to  allow  them  on  company  premises.  After  a  further 
delay  of  two  months,  the  case  was  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  department's  application  for  an 
injunction  "re- 
straining the  com- 
pany from  acts  in 
violation  of  the 
code  of  fair  com- 
petition for  the  in- 
dustry" will  be  ar- 
gued in  the  federal 
court  in  Delaware 
on  April  30.  The 
department  has 
made  no  move  to 
prosecute  the  com- 
pany for  these  vio- 
lations, though  la- 
bor spokesmen 

have  pointed  out  'rtzpa  •.  iDe 

that  a  fine  of  $500  The  wings  are  the  wings  of  the  eagle, 

for  each  code  vio-  But  the  feet  are  the  feet  of  — 
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William  Collins,  AFofL  organizer, 
and  the  Hudson-plant  union  dis- 
cuss strike  procedure  after  the  dele- 
gation got  back  from  the  hearings 


lation,  provided  in  the  Recovery 
Act,  would  give  pause  even  to  a 
steel  corporation  if  imposed  in  the 
case  of  each  of  5000  employes 
deprived  of  rights  guaranteed 
them  under  Section  7-a,  which 
by  law  is  incorporated  in  every 
code. 

The  Labor  Board  failed  in  its 
long  and  patient  efforts  to  com- 
pose the  differences  between  the 
Budd  Company  and  its  employes. 
The  case  was  finally  turned  over 
to  the  Compliance  Board,  and 
that  NRA  agency  lost  the  respect 
of  both  management  and  men  by 

its  inability  to  conduct  an  orderly  poll  of  the  workers  to 
determine  their  union  preferences. 

The  position  of  the  Harriman  Hosiery  Company  was 
stated  by  its  attorney  at  a  Labor  Board  hearing:  "We  are 
willing  to  meet  with  anybody  and  to  make  a  genuine  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  solution."  But  he  added,  "We  will  not  agree 
at  any  time  to  recognize  the  union,  arbitrate  on  propositions 
we  are  unable  to  agree  upon,  or  to  enter  into  contracts 
individually  or  collectively"  with  the  workers.  Employes 
"fired"  for  union  activities  and  ordered  reinstated  were  not 
taken  back.  Mediation  and  conciliation  failed  because  the 
company  refused  to  modify  its  position.  The  Labor  Board 
finally  laid  the  case  before  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Compliance  Board.  There  the  matter  rests.  These  disputes 
which  have  dragged  on  from  early  fall  till  spring  without 
remedy  for  labor  turned  on  the  same  issues  as  were  raised  by 
the  spokesmen  for  the  automobile  workers. 

VARIOUS  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to 
organize  the  workers  in  this  great  mass-production 
industry.  Some  have  shattered  on  the  resistance  of  the 
employers,  some  on  the  mistakes  and  the  weaknesses  of 
labor  leadership.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
been  neither  imaginative  nor  forceful  in  adapting  its  tech- 
niques to  the  swift  industrial  changes  of  the  last  two  decades. 
It  has  clung  stubbornly  to  its  old  craft  structure,  which  has 
proved  a  handicap  in  the  highly  mechanized  industries  and 
which  ignores  the  great  bulk  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers.  With  the  adoption  of  the  codes,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  announced  a  new  drive  to  organize  the 
auto  workers,  setting  up  vertical  unions  for  each  plant, 
covering  all  the  employes  in  that  plant  and  disregarding  the 
old  craft  lines.  Even  in  the  last  convention  of  the  AFofL 
there  was  resistance  to  this  type  of  development,  but  the 
organization  of  the  automobile  plants  has  gone  ahead. 

Repeated  attempts  by  these  new  "federal  unions  "  to  confer 
with  management  were  unsuccessful.  The  unions  took  to  the 
regional  labor  boards  the  cases  of  their  members  and  officers 
dismissed,  the  union  held,  because  of  organization  activities. 
The  employers  consistently  refused  to  appear  or  to  be  repre- 
sented before  the  boards,  and  discharged  employes,  ordered 
reinstated,  were  seldom  taken  back. 

At  a  meeting  in  Lansing  on  March  5,  representatives  of 
the  unions  sent  to  the  Buick,  Hudson  and  Fisher  Body  com- 
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panics,  telegrams  proposing  "mutual  machinery  between 
management  and  your  employes,  as  provided  under  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,"  and  demanding  a  con- 
ference within  48  hours.  They  threatened  a  strike  on  March 
7  as  the  alternative. 

The  unions  were  in  a  strategic  position  for  a  show  of 
strength.  The  "key  men,"  the  comparatively  small  group 
of  highly  skilled  tool  and  die  workers  who  could  not  readily 
be  replaced  by  strike  breakers,  had  been  effectively  organized 
by  the  Mechanics'  Educational  Society,  which  is  not  affil- 
iated with  the  AFofL.  The  automobile  plants,  after  the  long 
depression,  were  producing  at  their  "prosperity"  levels,  in 
response  to  an  active  market  demand.  The  strike  threat 
came  just  before  the  season  reached  its  height.  Within  six 
weeks,  both  men  and  management  knew,  the  peak  would  be 
well  passed,  and  the  usual  spring  lay-off  would  commence. 
The  workers  had  chosen  the  only  time  for  months  when 
the  strike  would  mean  a  real  invasion  of  the  year's  profits. 
Both  sides  also  realized  that  such  a  strike  would  affect 
not  only  the  auto  towns  but  makers  of  parts  and  accesso- 
ries, and  probably  the  vast  raw  material  industry,  steel, 
as  well.  Here  was  menace  to  the  whole  recovery  program. 
The  National  Labor  Board  stepped  in,  ordered  a  hearing 
for  March  14,  and  the  workers,  putting  their  faith  in  the 
Board,  postponed  the  strike. 

Since  the  period  of  its  first  report,  the  Labor  Board  had 
been  made  independent  of  the  Recovery  administration;  its 
authority  had  been  further  strengthened  by  an  Executive 
Order  on  February  23,  under  which  its  findings  of  fact  can- 
not be  reviewed  by  any  other  administrative  body.  Thus 
reinforced  the  Board  had  functioned  successfully  in  several 
situations.  But  where  the  battle  lines  were  drawn  as  between 
employes  who  insisted  on  "representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing" and  employers  who  insisted  on  management-dominated 
company  unions,  the  National  Labor  Board  had  been 
unable  to  evolve  a  workable  formula. 

The  eighty-odd  wage  earners  who  made  their  way  from 
Michigan  and  Ohio  to  Washington  by  bus  and  day  coach 
to  present  labor's  side  of  the  controversy  represented  the 
leadership  developed  by  the  new  "federal"  unions.  They 
were  a  young  group,  in  their  twenties  and  early  thirties, 
sometimes  uncertain  in  grammar,  but  convincing  in 
sincerity.  There  were  also  representatives  of  the  company 
unions,  and  a  small  Communist  group.  Officials  of  General 
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Representatives  of  the  automobile 
employers,  leaving  the  White  House 
after  signing  the  new  agreement 


Motors,  Hudson  and  Buick  with  their  lawyers  sat  at  right 
angles  to  the  workers,  close  to  the  rail  dividing  the  raised 
scats  of  the  Labor  Board  from  the  rest  of  the  room. 

The  procedure  is  informal.  S.  Clay  Williams,  an  executive 
of  the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  vice-chairman,  presided 
in  the  absence  of  Senator  Wagner  who  was  attending  the 
hearings  on  his  bill  to  strengthen  the  Labor  Board  and  make 
it  a  permanent  agency. 

Let  us  look  at  the  testimony  which  gave  the  workers'  side 
of  the  controversy.  No  rebuttal  evidence  was  offered  by  the 
employers,  and  their  direct  contribution  was  confined  to 
two  brief,  formal  statements.  Though  executives  of  all  the 
companies  concerned  were  present,  they  did  not  join  in  the 
questions  asked  by  members  of  the  Labor  Board  to  clarify 
labor's  case,  and  once  their  own  statements  were  read  into 
the  record,  they  specifically  declined  to  answer  questions. 

The  issues  labor  raised  were,  the  "right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively"  under  Section  7-a,  and  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  automobile  companies  against  employes 
who  tried  to  exercise  that  right. 

The  auto  employers,  according  to  their  press  statements, 
have  regarded  the  AFofL  as  an  outside  organization  at- 
tempting to  come  in  and  "run  their  business."  They  hold 
that  in  negotiations  the  Federation  rejects  anything  except 
recognition  in  the  sense  of  recognizing  it  as  speaking  for  all 
the  men,  whether  members  or  not.  To  what  lengths  the 
employers  have  carried  this  asserted  principle  in  thwarting 
any  independent  organization  among  their  men,  the 
testimony  showed. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  William  Collins,  AFofL  organ- 
izer in  the  Detroit  area  said,  "We  read  the  law  as  it  is  written 
in  English.  We  aren't  lawyer's,  but  we  read  the  law  and  we 
figure  it  gives  us  the  right  to  join  a  union  of  our  own  choosing." 

To  forestall  such  an  effort,  the  labor  witnesses  testified, 
the  automobile  manufacturers  began  to  set  up  company 
unions  almost  as  soon  as  the  automobile  code  was  signed  and 
approved.  The  accounts  of  the  formation  of  the  company 
unions,  while  they,  varied  in  detail  in  the  various  plants, 


were  singularly  alike  in  the 
essentials. 

Thus  Mr.  Collins,  "When 
they  get  up  a  company  union 
there's  a  meeting  called  by 
the  plant  superintendent  or 
general  manager.  He  reads 
off  the  laws." 

Question  from  the  Board: 
"Where  were  they  drafted?" 
Mr.  Collins:  "That's  what 
we  don't  know.  They're  all 
ready." 

The  contrast  between  the 
organization  of  the  company 
unions  and  the  new  inde- 
pendent locals  was  drawn  by 
Arthur  Greer,  who,  in  reply 
to  a  question,  said  he  had 
worked  for  seven  years  in  his 
department  at  the  Hudson 
Motor  plant,  and  found  him- 
self selected  to  take  part  in 

organizing  the  Hudson  Industrial  Association.  He  said  the 
representatives  were  "hand-picked  by  the  management," 
two  from  each  department.  The  meeting  of  about  100  men 
lasted  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  those  attending  were  paid 
at  their  regular  hourly  rate.  "I  don't  remember  we  voted  on 
anything.  .  .  .  Our  vote  wasn't  taken.  As  we  saw  it,  the 
plan  was  there  and  we  were  to  accept  it."  September  19  was 
"nomination  day,"  with  printed  placards  and  ballots  pro- 
vided by  the  company.  "We  never  knew  anything  about 
them  till  they  were  sent  to  the  plant."  The  election  was  held 
six  days  after  the  plan  for  the  industrial  association  was  first 
presented.  About  90  percent  of  the  eligible  workers  voted, 
and  were  checked  by  name  and  badge  number  at  the  ballot 
boxes.  "There  was  a  general  feeling  that  those  who  didn't 
vote  would  be  remembered."  He  stated  that  the  company 
union  was  "put  over"  at  a  slack  time  with  only  about  1500 
men  on  the  payrolls,  and  that  dissatisfaction  increased  as  the 
force,  now  totalling  about  13,000,  was  built  up.  He  had  a 
hand  later  in  organizing  the  new  federal  union,  and  its 
members  in  February  directed  him  to  confer  with  the 
management. 

CALLED  on  Mr.  Chapin  [president  of  Hudson]  on  my 
own  time.  He  was  not  in,  they  said.  I  would  be  notified 
when  I  could  see  him  to  arrange  for  a  conference."  A  few 
days  later,  Mr.  Chapin  wrote,  asking  for  a  list  of  members 
of  the  local,  to  be  checked  against  the  payroll.  On  March  6, 
after  a  membership  meeting  had  been  called  to  take  a  strike 
vote,  an  "interview,"  not  a  conference  was  granted,  "but 
we  couldn't  come  to  any  decision  in  an  interview."  The 
speaker  added,  "We've  been  delayed.  We've  been  waiting 
for  months.  We've  been  very  patient.  We  aren't  in  a  position 
to  wait." 

Representing  insurgents  in  the  Fisher  Body  plant  in  Pon- 
tiac,  Arthur  Law  said,  "The  foremen  came  around  and  told 
us  to  vote.  They  lined  us  up  and  checked  on  us.  The  em- 
ployers were  threatening,  'If  you  don't  leave  things  the  way 
we  want  them,  we'll  move  this  plant  away.'  We  voted 
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because  we  had  to.  We  had 
nothing  to  protect  us  except 
the  company's  good  will." 

Charles  Schang  from  Fisher 
Body  No.  2  [Flint]  narrated 
how  pamphlets  detailing  the 
company  union  plan  were 
posted  and  distributed,  "and 
then  we  were  told  to  vote. 
The  company  ran  the  elec- 
tion. .  .  .  Through  the  de- 
pression our  morale  was  so 
low  that  when  we  were  told 
to  vote  we  voted.  We  thought 
our  jobs  were  at  stake." 

John  A.  Bailey  read  to  the  Board  a  poster  that  appeared 
in  the  Buick  plant  on  September  5  which  began,  "The  Com- 
pany is  providing  a  more  effective  plan  for  cooperation 
between  the  company  and  its  employes,"  and  was  signed 
Buick  Motor  Company.  The  men,  he  said,  were  urged  to 
read  the  printed  folder,  also  provided  by  the  company, 
describing  the  proposed  association.  "Each  foreman  spent 
those  two  days  [before  the  election]  going  through  his  divi- 
sion, trying  to  sell  the  plan.  In  my  division,  7  out  of  150 
voted.  We  were  told  that  if  only  one  vote  was  cast,  the  man 
receiving  that  vote  would  be  our  representative.  .  .  .  We 
weren't  in  favor  of  the  plan.  .  .  .  The  company  placed  the 
ballot  boxes  and  picked  the  watchers.  The  men  were 
checked  as  they  voted.  Many  blanks  were  cast.  The  men 
were  scared  of  losing  their  jobs  if  they  didn't  vote." 

As  one  worker  after  another  told  his  story  and  answered 
the  questions  of  members  of  the  Board,  the  picture  grew  of 
organizations  planned  and  shaped  by  "the  bosses,"  with  the 
men  going  through  certain  gestures  of  participation. 

Side  by  side  with  this  picture  there  emerged  the  efforts 
of  the  auto  workers  to  form  their  own  organizations,  and  to 
confer  with  management.  Thus,  after  describing  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  company  union  and  the  way  it  was 
formed,  Charles  Schang  said,  "Then  we  decided  that  under 
7-a  we  could  select  a  committee  of  our  own.  We  men  got  the 
meeting  together.  No  one  not  employed  in  the  plant  could 
be  there.  The  nominations  were  from  the  floor.  We  voted  by 
ballot.  The  committee  we  selected  that  way  represents  90 
percent  of  the  plant  employes." 

AT  Fisher  Body  No.  1,  the  president  of  the  AFofL  union 
maintained  that  88  percent  of  the  4200  plant  employes 
are  members  of  his  organization.  Of  17,000  Chevrolet  work- 
ers, the  union  affiliated  with  the  AFofL  claims  9200  mem- 
bers. There  are  said  to  be  1500  workers  in  the  Fisher  Body 
plant  in  Pontiac,  of  whom  1396  are  "in  the  union,"  accord- 
ing to  their  spokesman.  The  figures  for  the  Fisher  Body  plant 
in  Lansing  were  given  as  1400,  with  941  union  members. 
In  the  Buick  plant,  the  union  heads  stated,  8700  of  the 
14,000  employes  have  "joined  up,"  though  not  all  have 
paid  their  dues. 

When  these  independent  unions  asked  management  to 
confer  with  them,  they  testified  that  they  were  sometimes 
ignored,  but  more  often  informed  that  the  employers  could 
not  meet  with  "self-styled  representatives,"  that  proof 
must  be  submitted  to  show  not  only  the  number  of  em- 
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ployes  for  whom  the  union  committee  spoke,  but  the  actual 
individuals  concerned.  In  no  instance  did  the  union  agree  to 
the  demand  for  its  membership  list.  The  reason  was  fear  of 
wholesale  dismissal.  The  ground  for  that  fear  was  the  way  in 
which  employers  had  dealt  with  leaders  who  insisted  that 
the  words  of  Section  7-a  "mean  just  what  they  say." 

John  A.  Bailey,  president  of  the  Federal  Auto  Workers 
Union  in  the  Buick  plant,  was  called  to  the  superintendent's 
office  two  months  ago,  he  told  the  Labor  Board,  and  warned 
that  it  was  against  the  rules  to  "solicit"  during  working 
hours.  "I  stopped  at  once,  but  I  went  on  soliciting  during 
my  own  time  at  noon." 

/QUESTION  from  the  Board:  "Is  the  noon  hour  your 
\+-X  own  time?" 

Answer:  "Sure,  I  don't  get  paid  for  it,  do  I?" 

Later,  he  was  again  called  to  the  superintendent's  office 
and  told  that  it  was  against  the  rules  to  "solicit"  on  company 
property,  even  on  his  own  time.  Ten  days  before  the  hearing, 
he  was  "fired  for  'insubordination.'  "  He  had  been  a  Buick 
employe  for  ten  years,  as  assistant  foreman  and  tool  setter. 
He  added  that  "most  of  our  active  shop  stewards  and  other 
officials  in  the  union  were  discharged."  He  said  the  foremen 
expressed  regret  at  letting  them  go,  but  stated  that  they 
themselves  were  "only  employes  of  the  company  and  had 
to  take  orders  from  above  like  anyone  else." 

Bert  Harris  who  has  worked  at  the  Fisher  Body  plant  in 
Cleveland  since  1929  testified  that  he  "was  called  to  the 
office  and  told  to  keep  my  mouth  shut."  Then  I  was  told, 
"  'You'll  have  to  get  the  so-and-so  union  out  of  your  mind.' " 
He  was  laid  off  in  September.  His  dismissal  notice  offered  in 
evidence,  read,  "Work — excellent.  Attendance — excellent. 
Safety— fair.  Cooperation— poor.  STILL  TALKING." 
The  final  comment  was  in  large  letters  at  the  bottom  of  the 
card. 

Al  Cook  who  had  been  employed  by  Fisher  Body  Number 
1,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  since  April  1927  reported  that  he  was 
discharged  January  13,  and  that  between  March  1  and 
March  14,  31  others,  key  men  in  the  union,  were  "let  out." 
Mr.  Cook  reported  that  the  regional  labor  board  had  found 
that  he  was  discharged  solely  as  a  union  leader  and  on 
February  26  ordered  his  reinstatement,  "but  I'm  still  out  of 
work."  He  added,  "There  was  never  no  complaint  against 
me  till  I  protested  against  the  company  union." 

An  officer  of  the  Buick  Company  urged  James  Bower, 
colored,  to  be  a  candidate  for  (Continued  on  page  243) 


WE  arc  concerned  with  X,  with  the 
end  result  of  emergency  relief  econ- 
omy on  the  lives  of  fifteen  millions  of 
our  people. 

For  four  years  I  have  watched  the  spread  of 
destitution  until  it  has  engulfed  more  than 
one  family  in  every  ten  of  our  population.  I 
have  rejoiced  in  heightened  national  responsi- 
bility for  the  victims  of  this  national  disaster, 
have  cheered  announcements  of  "broad  con- 
structive plans"  for  their  aid  and  have  been 
sustained   by  promises   that  no   one  should 
suffer.  For  these  four  years  I  have  watched 
our  lumbering  relief  machine,  implement  of  all  our  brave 
promises,  and  I  have  seen  its  human  product.  I  have  seen, 
day  after  day,  long  lines  of  wretched  people  waiting  in  front 
of  police  stations  for  a  bag  of  coal.  I  have  seen  three  thousand 
thinly  clad  men  who  stood  in  line  all  night  in  bitter  weather 
in  the  hope  of  a  job — a  hope  without  reality.  I  have  seen 
beaten  men  and  dead-faced  women  with  fretting  children, 
crowded  into  fetid  rooms  to  wait  half  a  day  to  tell  their 
stories  of  struggle  and  defeat. 

In  conferences  of  social  workers  I  have  heard  discussion  of 
ways  to  preserve  the  morale  of  the  unemployed  and  then 
have  seen  two  thousand  vigorous  young  men  huddled  out  of 
the  weather  into  an  armory  to  wait  for  hours  for  a  bowl  of 
stew  and  a  bunk  in  a  vermin-infested  lodging-house.  I  have 
hailed  high-powered  plans  for  "jobs  not  doles,"  and  have 
witnessed  the  disappointment  and  disillusion  when  those 
plans  showed  themselves  compromised  by  bad-guessing  and 
wishful  thinking.  I  have  seen  blueprints  of  efficient  relief 
organization,  only  to  see  them  blown  out  the  window  in  a 
week  by  a  great  huffing  and  puffing  over  a  quick  cure-all 
for  mass  unemployment. 

I  have  heard  the  fine  courage  and  patience  of  the  un- 
employed commended  in  high  places  and  have  watched 
men  and  women,  helpless  under  necessity,  shunted  back  and 
forth  from  one  form  of  relief  to  another,  herded  into  line  to 
register  and  reregister,  and  to  expose  their  intimate  personal 
affairs  over  and  over  with  each  change  of  procedure, — all 
as  the  price  of  a  food  ticket  or  of  a  rent  order  issued  only 
after  their  meager  possessions  had  been  thrust  into  the 
street.  I  have  seen  men  offer  pawn  tickets,  for  things  that  I 
did  not  know  could  be  pawned,  curtains  for  instance — a 
dollar  you  get  for  them  if  they  are  really  good — as  proof 
that  they  had  not  lightly  sought  charity.  I  have  talked  to 
men  who  have  softened  under  the  punishment  of  three 
years — "What  the  hell  do  I  care  so  long  as  I  eat,"  and  to 
others  who  still  have  fight — "Just  give  me  a  job  and  to  hell 
with  your  charity."  I  have  sat  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
with  eight  thousand  people  protesting  the  end  of  the  CWA 
and  have  felt  their  emotional  rise  to  the  challenge,  "The 
problem  in  America  is  the  problem  of  work  and  it  can  be 
solved  only  by  the  workers."  I  have  lingered  with  the  shifting 
crowds  around  Communist  loud  speakers  in  Union  Square 
and  watched  the  response  in  men's  faces  to  "We  demand. 
.  .  .  We  will  compel.  .  .  ." 

SEEING  and  hearing  all  these  things,  multiplying  each  in- 
cident, each  family,  each  man,  by  the  staggering  figures 
of  our  nation-wide  destitution,  I  wonder  how  it  happened 
that  we,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  20th  century, 
did  unto  others  in  ways  that  made  these  things  possible. 

It  is  easy,  looking  back,  to  see  our  mistakes,  old,  old  mis- 
takes most  of  them,  rooted  in  tradition  and  complacency. 
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Our  framework  of  laws  for  the  public  relief  of  persons  un- 
able to  support  themselves  came  down  to  us  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Within  that  framework  public  attitudes  formed 
that  stigmatize  indigence  as  a  sort  of  public  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  stern  practices  approved  by  common  consent 
if  not  actually  written  in  the  statutes.  Humanitarians  pro- 
tested in  vain.  Their  pleas  to  prepare,  their  warnings  that 
ominous  winter  of  1929-30,  that  we  faced  a  new  kind  of 
American  poverty  with  which  old  methods  could  not  cope, 
were  lost.  Private  charity,  for  all  its  great  drives,  was  obvi- 
ously unequal  to  the  situation.  Yet  in  the  winter  of  1930-31, 
when  mass  destitution  could  no  longer  be  denied,  the  public 
facilities  for  dealing  with  it  were,  except  in  a  few  large  cen- 
ters, substantially  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  man  who 
all  his  life  had  asked  nothing  from  anyone,  who  had  paid 
his  taxes,  who  himself  believed  that  charity  was  a  disgrace, 
must,  when  his  job  and  savings  were  gone,  put  himself  and 
his  family  into  the  class  of  the  despised  town-poor,  must  ac- 
cept the  stigma  of  failure  and  degradation  from  the  hand  of 
the  town  poor-master.  Under  the  letter  of  the  law  of  eleven 
states  he  lost,  and  still  loses,  his  franchise. 

TO  many  dispassionate  observers  the  first  mistake,  the  key 
perhaps  to  the  long  sequence,  was  made  those  first  winters 
when,  lacking  any  plan  beyond  the  day,  clinging  to  an 
optimism  that  denied  realities,  we  thrust  the  dispossessed 
labor  of  our  country,  helpless  and  bewildered,  into  this  old 
machinery  of  relief  designed  to  dispose  of  social  sediment  as 
summarily  as  possible.  No  one  was  particularly  to  blame. 
It  was  the  only  way  most  of  us  knew,  and  the  general  bogie 
of  "the  dole," — whatever  that  might  be,  "but  look  what  it's 
done  to  England" — defeated  any  nascent  will  to  attack  the 
problem  as  unemployment  and  not  as  poor-relief.  But  from 
that  rude  lumping,  in  every  community,  of  men  out  of 
work  with  chronic  indigents  and  ne'er-do-wells  has  stemmed 
continuous  confusion,  humiliation  and  bitterness. 

By  the  summer  of  1932,  when  the  federal  government, 
prodded  by  a  few  doughty  agitators,  legislators  and  social 
workers,  came  to  life  and  began  parcelling  out  relief  loans  to 
the  states,  unemployment  relief  was  set  in  the  poor-master 
pattern.  Governors  quickly  passed  on  the  federal  funds  to 
whatever  local  organization  was  handiest.  Leadership  was 
generally  lacking  and  the  old  routines  prevailed.  Soup- 
kitchens  and  breadlines  flourished.  Commissaries  doled  out 
bundles  of  miscellaneous  groceries  estimated  as  sufficient  to 
sustain  life  for  two  weeks.  A  middle -west  coal  dealer  gained 
national  publicity  and  commendation  for  his  neat  scheme 
for  feeding  the  unemployed  for  six  cents  per  head  per  day. 
Apparently  it  never  occurred  to  anyone,  except  to  criers  in 
the  wilderness,  that  these  herded,  regimented,  disciplined 
unemployed  had  previously  managed  their  own  lives  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  community.  Pay  envelopes  were  gone,  but 
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the  men  were  the  same.  Of  course  no  one  deliberately  set 
out  to  be  heartless  or  cruel.  Officials  announced  humane 
policies  but  by  the  time  the  relief  money  got  down  to  where 
it  met  the  actual  individual  in  need  there  was  little  philoso- 
phy and  less  organization  for  carrying  out  these  policies. 
There  were  only  the  old  poor-master  practices  with  no  pro- 
testing public  opinion  strong  enough  to  be  effective. 

With  the  New  Deal  and  the  FERA  came  new  hope.  To  be 
sure  the  FERA  took  over,  hi  the  way  of  organization,  little 
more  than  loose  ends  held  together  by  a  field  staff  of  five  for 
the  entire  country.  Most  of  the  states  had  advisory  relief 
commissions  that  were  more  ornamental  than  practical. 
Only  a  few  had  working  bodies  that  were  putting  any  heart 
into  the  job.  The  line  of  responsibility  along  which  relief 
funds  passed  varied  in  every  state  and  in  the  large  com- 
munities within  the  states.  Appropriations,  which  had 
rarely  been  for  more  than  a  month  ahead,  were  now,  in 
most  of  the  states,  on  practically  a  day-by-day  basis.  The 
FERA  brought  to  this  tangle  a  forthright  facing  of  national 
responsibility  that  went  beyond  book-keeping.  It  demanded 
and  got  state  relief  administrations  which  it  could  hold  ac- 
countable; it  attacked  the  wretched  business  of  the  wander- 
ing homeless,  the  transient;  it  ruled  that  single  women  had  a 
claim  on  public  relief  and  that  a  modicum  of  medical  care 
was  a  necessity  of  life.  It  raised  the  general  level  of  the  food 
order  and  in  a  few  places  removed  grossly  incompetent  re- 
lief officials.  It  did  in  many  places  raise  the  standard  of  relief 
administration.  But  the  system  remained  the  same  and  the 
best  intentions  and  the  most  virile  direction  at  the  top  could 
not  invariably  reach  down  through  the  hastily  assembled 
organization  and  prevail  against  fixed  local  practices  and 
opinions  at  the  bottom. 

"HAY  rent  if  you  want  to,"  said  the  FERA  to  the  cities, 
«  "We  have  no  rule  against  it."  But  the  cities,  close  to 
bankruptcy  themselves  and  straining  their  federal  relief 
dollars  to  the  uttermost,  did  not  want  to.  For  three  years  the 
game  of  beating  the  landlord  has  gone  on.  If  you  won  you 
were  smart;  if  you  lost,  your  belongings  were  piled  on  the 
sidewalk;  "the  relief  paid  your  rent  for  a  month  in  a  new 
place  and  the  game  began  all  over  again. 

"Give  cash-relief  if  you  want  to,"  said  the  FERA,  "we 
know  the  grocery  order  is  terrible."  But  the  cities,  few  at 


What  have  we  learned  since  1929  about  unemployment  and 
its  ill-born  child,  mass  relief?  What  has  been  the  day-by-day 
experience  of  the  millions  caught  in  the  vast  relief  machinery? 
What  is  the  outlook?  This  article  and  the  next  carry  on 
Survey  Graphic's  continuing  report  of  the  front  on  insecurity 


least,  have  wanted  to,  and 
the  grocery-order  system 
goes  on.  John  Smith,  who 
until  some  factory  or  other 
closed  down,  always  man- 
aged his  family  affairs  on  his 
own  pay-envelope,  is  not 
trusted  by  his  community 
with  a  five  dollar  bill  to  buy 
his  own  groceries. 

Then,  across  the  wintry 
sky  of  November  1933 
spread  the  bright  rainbow 

of  the  CWA — "Jobs  not  doles," — "Real  work  at  real  wages" 
-"a  huge  employment  program  under  federal  control 
large  enough  to  include  as  many  as  possible  of  the  real  'for- 
gotten men',  the  unemployed  not  on  relief."  Conceived  by 
members  of  the  FERA  staff  confronted  by  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  early  winter  and  disturbed  by  the  cumulative  effect  of 
relief  on  men  and  communities,  the  plan  was  presented  to  the 
President  and  announced  before  it  had  been  hammered  into 
administrative  shape.  It  went  across  like  a  prairie  fire.  Here 
at  last  was  the  real  way  to  cure  unemployment  by  employ- 
ment, here  was  something  new  and  "American."  Here, 
perhaps,  was  the  formula  for  the  "American  Way"  of  un- 
employment insurance.  Here  was  the  answer  to  everything. 
How  dumb  we  had  all  been  not  to  have  thought  of  it  sooner. 
And  all  to  be  done  so  swiftly !  Four  million  men  at  work  in 
two  weeks.  That  was  "American"  too,  and  we  liked  it. 

TO  be  sure  the  plan,  it  was  distinctly  stated,  was  for  three 
months  only,  to  fill  the  gap  until  public  works  got  going. 
But  no  one  believed  that.  Why  should  he?  The  RFC  $300 
million  had  been  piously  earmarked  to  last  two  years; — it 
had  been  exhausted  in  nine  months  and  relief  had  not 
stopped.  The  law  which  created  the  FERA  and  endowed  it 
with  $500  million  had  hopeful  phrases  about  "unexpended 
balances"  at  the  end  of  two  years; — everybody  knew  it 
wouldn't  last  until  spring.  Anyway  there  was  not  time  to 
think  or  to  divide  millions  of  dollars  by  millions  of  unem- 
ployed and  see  where  you  came  out.  Those  who  tried  were 
pushed  aside. 

So,  for  a  few  hectic  weeks,  relief  offices  were  plunged  into 
the  wild  excitement  of  transferring  this  block  of  cases  or 
that  from  one  procedure  to  another,  of  quieting  the  protests 
of  the  blocks  that  were  not  transferred,  of  discouraging  the 
hordes  that  struggled  to  get  on  relief  as  a  short  cut  to  a  job. 
Four  million  people,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  to  get  jobs 
under  state  and  county  quotas,  half  of  them  lifted  en  bloc 
from  work-relief,  the  other  half  taken  regardless  of  need,  on 
the  sole  qualification  that  they  were  out  of  work,  from  the 
registration  of  the  Reemployment  Service. 

Then  the  trouble  began.  In  the  first  place  it  turned  out 
that  there  were  not  two  million  men  on  work-relief  in  the 
country,  so  the  quotas  got  all  mixed  up  and  the  distracted 
relief  offices  were  caught  between  counter-barrages  of  orders 
from  federal,  state  and  local  authorities.  "We 
just  follow  the  last  order  wherever  it  came  from 
and  let  nature  take  its  course."  In  theory  men 
on  work-relief  were  transferred  automatically  to 
a  "real  job,"  although  a  good  many  on  straight 
relief   were    slipped    under    the    tent    between 
orders.  By  the  same  theory  all  those  on  straight 
relief  had  to  register  and  take  their  chance  at 
the  reemployment  offices. 
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THREE  YEARS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN 
1931 

NOVEMBER 

2  Applies  for  job  at  Emergency  Work  Bureau.  Interviewed, 
registered.  "Lady  will  call." 

7  Investigator  calls  and  investigates. 

16  Assigned  to  job.  Three-day  week,  $15  wage. 

1932 

FEBRUARY 

15  Notified  that,  money  lacking,  EWB  job  will  end  March 
15.  Advised  to  apply  to  City  Work  Bureau. 

1 6  Applies  to  CWB.  Interviewed,  registered.  "Lady  will  call." 

MARCH 

I  Investigator  calls  and  investigates. 

10  Advised  that  nothing  can  be  done  while  he  is  on  EWB 
payroll. 

15  Last  pay  from  EWB. 

16  Applies  to  CWB.   Advised   that  placements  are  made 
only  from  rolls  of  Home  Relief  Bureau. 

17  Applies  at  HRB.  Interviewed.  "Lady  will  call." 
25  Investigator  calls  and  investigates. 

APRIL 

10  Food  ticket  delivered. 

II  Applies  to  CWB.  Interviewed.  Will  be  notified  when  and 
if  HRB  arranges  transfer. 

20  Notice  of  dispossess. 

21  Applies  to  HRB  for  rent  money.  No  funds.  Advised  to 
apply  to  private  charity. 

22  Applies  to  private  charity.  Sorry.  No  funds  to  supplement 
public  relief.  Referred  to  special  bureau  for  test  of  vocational 
aptitudes. 

23  Dispossessed.  HRB  gives  voucher  for  a  month's  rent. 

MAY 

1  Vocational  bureau  reports  that  he  stayed  too  long  in  one 
job.  Should  have  changed  oftener  and  gained  wider  range  of 
skills. 

JUNE 

25  Notified  of  transfer  to  CWB  for  part-time  work  in  park, 
monthly  wage,  $42.50. 

AUGUST 

3  CWB  funds  give  out.  Advised  to  apply  for  home  relief. 

4  Applies  at  HRB.  "Investigator  will  call." 
20  Investigator  calls  and  investigates. 

SEPTEMBER 

8  Food  ticket  delivered. 

NOVEMBER 

1  Reads  of  large  appropriations  for  CWB  and  applies  for 
transfer.  Lists  filled.  Must  wait  turn. 

NOVEMBER  and  DECEMBER 
Daily  calls  at  HRB  to  urge  transfer. 


SMITH,  OUT-OF-WORK  AMERICAN 
1933 

JANUARY 

13  Dispossessed  again. 

20  Transferred  to  CWB,  alternate  weeks;  $52  monthly  wage; 
two  hours  travel  from  home  to  job. 

FEBRUARY 

2-28  Succession  of  disabling  colds  from  exposure  in  improper 
clothing  cut  earnings  in  half. 

MARCH 

1  Dropped  from  CWB  for  too  much  sickness.  Advised  to  ap- 
ply for  home  relief. 

2-30  Routine  of  application  to  HRB,  interview,  investiga- 
tion, delivery  of  food  ticket. 


JULY 

15  Food  ticket  skipped  for  a  week.  Lack  of  funds. 

AUGUST 

15  Dispossessed  again. 

SEPTEMBER 

1  Food  ticket  skipped  again. 

OCTOBER 

13  Food  ticket  skipped  again. 

NOVEMBER  . 

8  Hears  of  CWA,  "Real  jobs  at  real  wages." 

9  Advised  by  HRB  that  he  must  register  with  National 
Reemployment  Service. 

10-25  Registers  at  every  NRS  office  he  can  find. 

DECEMBER 

15  Called  by  NRS  for  CWA  job,  $18  wage. 
25  Merry  Christmas. 

1934 

JANUARY 

18  Pay  cut  to  $14.40— lack  of  funds. 
25  Hears  that  CWA  will  end  May  1. 

FEBRUARY 

28  Reads  President  Roosevelt's  announcement  of  new  policy 
and  his  assurance  that;  "The  federal  government  has  no  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  force  upon  the  country  or  the  unemployed 
themselves  a  system  of  relief  that  is  repugnant  to  American 
ideals  of  self-reliance." 

MARCH 

6  Hears  that  CWA  will  end  April  1. 

8  Receives  four-page  questionnaire  exploring  his  resources 
and  the  extent  of  his  need. 

16  Takes  "pauper's  oath"  to  questionnaire. 
31  Receives  last  CWA  paycheck. 

APRIL 

1   ? 


And  a  slim  chance  it  proved  to  be  with  the  crowds  that 
lined  up  there.  Frantically  they  stormed  the  offices,  old 
men,  young  men,  white-collar  and  overall  men,  a  great  seg- 
ment of  the  American  wage-earning  population,  rushing 
from  one  office  to  another,  standing  in  line  all  night  in  their 


anxiety  to  gain  advantage.  No  one  knows  how  many,  the 
country  over,  poured  their  hopes  into  this  registration.  Some 
say  eight  million,  perhaps  more,  perhaps  less.  The  National 
Reemployment  Service  has  been  unwilling  to  commit  itself 
to  a  figure.  But  in  any  case  there  were,  outside  of  the  work- 
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A  few  of  the  pawn-tickets  which  record  how  John  Smith's  family  filled  the  gaps  when  food-tickets  stopped.  All  names  have  been  erased. 


relief  quotas  only  two  million  jobs  all  told  to  feed  the  hopes 
of  several  times  that  number.  So  for  every  John  Smith  called 
to  work  there  were  three  or  four — six  or  seven  in  the  large 
industrial  centers — who  were  never  called  and  whose  hopes 
ended  in  nothing.  Yet  among  their  own  neighbors  they  saw 
families  who  had  had  luck  and  had  landed  two,  perhaps 
even  three,  of  the  promised  jobs.  They  saw  them  able  to  buy 
their  own  groceries,  go  to  the  movies,  get  a  cherished  heir- 
loom out  of  pawn,  while  they  themselves  still  lived  by 
grocery  order,  or  staggered  on  on  their  own.  And  who  can 


wonder  that  their  disappointment  turned  to  bitterness  and 
that  they  saw  favoritism  and  political  preferment  in  the 
decisions  that  had  gone  against  them? 

There  was  a  basis  for  this  feeling  after  all.  Relief,  straight 
relief,  had  been  relatively  free  from  political  man-handling 
even  with  the  large  juicy  sums  involved.  Politicians,  except  a 
few  hard-boiled  ones  who  don't  let  anything  get  by,  sheered 
away  from  it.  The  grocery  order  and  the  poor  were  tradi- 
tionally political  small  change.  But  jobs  were  regular  po- 
litical legal  tender— jobs  were  different — and  the  CWA 
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spelled  jobs.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  federal  emergency  relief 
administrator,  says  that  political  interference  in  the  CWA 
was  no  greater  than  "the  entrenched  American  practice  of 
patronage  made  inevitable,"  and  that  "by  and  large"  it  was 
not  important.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  "by  and 
large"  the  smoke  from  the  charges  of  political  manipulation 
and  favoritism  was  one  of  the  first  clouds  to  drift  across  the 
rainbow  of  the  CWA. 

Just  the  same — four  million  men  and  women  did  go  to 
work  and,  when  the  hastily  blown-up  accounting  system  got 
to  functioning,  did  get  their  government  pay-checks  every 
week.  Many  a  man  whose  body  and  soul  had  been  rotting 
for  months  in  a  "shelter"  stepped  out  on  his  own,  bought  a 
suit  of  clothes  and  slapped  down  cash-money  for  a  meal  of 
his  own  choice.  Many  a  lone  woman  quit  the  struggle  to 
cook  grocery-order  beans  over  a  gas-jet  in  her  room  and 
bought  herself  a  hamburg  sandwich  and  glass  of  milk  at  a 
lunch  counter.  The  clothing  business  had  a  sudden  spurt. 
"Get  rid  of  those  damn  old  rags.  I  never  want  to  see  them 
again,"  said  the  customers.  Ten-cent  stores  had  a  rushing 
Christmas  trade — there  was  money  to  buy  the  baby  a  toy. 

INEVITABLY  the  lift  of  all  this  carried  back  through  the 
I  strata  of  relief  organization  and  reinforced  the  hope  that 
had  illuminated  the  birth  of  CWA.  Here  was  help  for  the 
unemployed  becoming  an  active  current  in  the  recovery 
stream,  instead  of  a  backwash  of  sub-normal  living  and  pur- 
chasing. Conceivably  it  might  be  articulated  with  a  rounded 
scheme  of  social  insurance.  New  inspiration,  new  expectancy, 
radiated  from  relief  headquarters  in  Washington. 

But  it  was  a  short  breathing  spell.  Other  clouds  began  to 
drift  across  the  rainbow.  The  money  was  going  too  fast; 
there  had  been  "bad  guesses"  in  the  early  estimates.  Po- 
litically favored  firms,  it  was  charged,  were  skimming  the 
cream  of  the  orders  for  materials.  Then  came  the  charges 
that  CWA  wages  were  too  high,  out  of  line  with  going  rates 
and  bound  to  interfere  with  rural  and  other  employers; 
charges  that  the  unemployed  were  loafing  on  their  jobs, 
that  they  weren't  real  jobs  anyway.  In  the  face  of  mounting 
costs  and  sectional  criticism  the  large  recovery  aspects  of 
CWA  lost  their  edge.  Locally  the  notion  that  these  were 
real  jobs  at  real  wages  broke  down  against  the  poor-master 
idea  of  the  right  and  proper  treatment  of  the  poor.  With  not 
enough  jobs  to  go  around  there  was  the  hard  choice  between 
one  man  taken  on  at  going  rates  above  the  unskilled  level  or 
two  or  three  men  at  a  work-relief  level.  Here  and  there 
wages  began  to  be  chipped,  working  hours  shortened,  until 
presently  those  heartening  government  checks  had  shrunk 
close  to  the  proportions  of  a  relief  order.  In  mid-January 
came  a  blanket  cut  in  hours  and  pay.  In  New  York  state  the 
payroll  of  300,000  CWA  men  was  slashed  by  $900,000.  For 
John  Smith,  laborer,  it  worked  out  to  six  hours  less  work 
and  with  $14.40  in  his  weekly  pay  envelope  instead  of  $18. 

With  the  end  of  January  came  the  announcement  that 
Civil  Works  would  be  completely  shut  down  on  May  1,  by 
which  date,  the  President  confidently  hoped,  agriculture, 
public  works  and  industry  would  have  gathered  the  four 
million  to  its  bosom.  With  March  8  the  date  was  brought 
forward  to  April  1.  The  original  plan  had  been  to  tide 
over  the  depth  of  winter.  Other  factors  now  entered  in: 
the  federal  budget  had  to  be  balanced  or  the  country 
would  lose  confidence  and  recovery  would  stall.  It  had  been 
a  shove  while  public  works  hung  fire — and  now  it  was  over. 

After  all  CWA  was  not  relief  from  relief  but  just  a  little 
vacation. 


While  we  were  still  refusing  to  believe  our  ears  came  a 
new  policy  to  allay  the  doubts  and  fears  of  four  million  John 
and  Jane  Smiths  who  were  wondering,  "What  about  me?" 
They  should  not  starve,  they  could  be  positive  about  that. 
If  they  lived  in  distressed  rural  areas  or  were  numbered  in 
"stranded  populations"  they  would  be  helped  in  ways  lead- 
ing back  to  self-support.  In  large  cities  there  would  be  a 
work-program  for  the  physically  competent,  home-relief  for 
the  rest.  In  one  way  or  the  other  the  "needy"  would  be 
cared  for.  Difficulties  were  foreseen,  but,  as  Harry  L.  Hop- 
kins, FER  administrator  put  it: 

It  will  be  inevitable  that  in  a  big  situation  like  this  there  will  be 
injustices  in  individual  cases,  but  no  one  wants  to  see  injustices  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  them.  Nobody  in  need  will  be 
deliberately  laid  off.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  mistake  a  worker  can 
have  an  appeal  and  can  be  put  back  to  work.  .  .  . 

When  the  new  policy  was  brought  down  to  cases  by 
FERA  rulings  it  became  evident  that  one  of  its  immediate 
effects  in  relief  organization  was  to  hand  to  states  a  prickly 
bouquet  of  thorns-in-the-flesh.  They  must,  for  instance,  ease 
out  men  who  had  gotten  their  CWA  jobs  through  the  re- 
employment  offices  and  had  not,  perhaps  could  not  tech- 
nically, "show  need."  They  must  set  wage  rates,  though  these 
must  not  fall  below  thirty  cents  an  hour  nor  must  hours 
rise  above  twenty-four  a  week.  They  must  be  responsible  for 
compensation  for  accidents — federal  funds  were  not  to  be 
used  for  premiums  for  compensation  insurance  and  the  man 
on  the  state  work-program  was  no  longer  protected  as  he 
had  been  in  CWA  by  Federal  Workmen's  Compensation. 
Also  in  the  reckoning  for  the  states  was  the  business  of  re- 
gearing  the  relief  machinery  to  pick  up  a  new  load  of 
uncertain  proportions.  The  machine  had  never  stopped  func- 
tioning of  course,  but  the  efforts  to  strengthen  and  perfect  it 
which  had  been  so  challenging  from  May  to  November, 
had  lagged  during  the  CWA  excitement. 

Determination  of  need  was  the  thorniest  flower  of  the 
bouquet  handed  to  the  state  administrations.  The  men 
previously  on  relief  had  had  their  need  determined  so  many 
times  that  they  were  getting  pretty  sick  of  it.  The  "forgotten 
men,"  who  had  kept  clear  of  the  tar-brush  of  relief,  but  had 
gone  after  the  "regular  jobs"  of  the  CWA  through  the  Na- 
tional Reemployment  Service,  did  not  propose  to  be  smeared 
now  with  a  means  test  though  God  himself  knew  they 
needed  the  jobs.  The  white-collar  folk,  enrolled  in  Civil 
Works  Service,  had  had  one  distasteful  means  test  and  most 
assuredly  had  no  relish  for  another.  The  justly  famous  pa- 
tience of  the  unemployed  began  to  fray  on  the  edges. 

IT  was  not  long  before  even  the  loyalest  protagonist  of  the 
New  Deal  had  to  admit  that  the  new  "work-program"  as 
it  took  shape  was  just  the  old  rose  of  work-relief  by  another 
name.  Only  the  stipulation  of  wages  in  cash  and  not  in  kind 
changed  the  doubtful  sweetness  of  its  smell.  Home  relief,  it 
seemed,  would  be  pretty  much  on  the  old  dollar-stretching 
basis,  with  funds  so  dependent  on  local  resources  as  to  hold 
little  hope  of  anything  but  hand-to-mouth  planning.  Work- 
relief  would  rest  on  federal  funds,  but  it  too  would  be  sub- 
ject to  local  ideas  of  spreading  thin.  The  probability  that  it 
would  be  so  thin  that  home-relief  would  have  to  supplement 
it  was  evident.  John  Smith  working  for  a  charity  wage  would 
still  have  to  have  a  charity  grocery  order. 

So  the  state  and  local  relief  administrations  reluctantly 
clasped  the  thorns  and  went  to  work  to  pick  up  where  CWA 
left  off.  The  worst  part  of  their  task  (Continued  on  page  249) 


THE   PERMANENT  PROBLEM  OF   UNEMPLOYMENT 


BY  EWAN  CLAGUE 


FOR  nearly  five  years,  we  have  been  wrestling  with  an 
American  unemployment  "crisis."  The  fact  that  millions 
of  eager  and  capable  workers  have  been  jobless  for 
months,  even  years,  is  still  viewed  as  a  temporary  phenome- 
non. Our  effort  to  provide  relief  for  the  unemployed  and 
their  dependents  is  regarded  as  an  "emergency"  effort. 
Even  the  names  of  the  agencies  express  that  point  of  view — 
FERA,  TERA  and  the  rest.  But  there  is  increasing  evidence 
that  this  is  as  short-sighted  as  the  optimism  that  refused  to 
recognize  the  onset  of  depression  and  insisted  that  boom 
"prosperity"  was  "just  around  the  corner." 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  we  face  for  at  least  a  decade 
a  serious  volume  of  unemployment.  Let  us  consider  the  bases 
for  such  a  statement. 

The  great  task  of  mass  relief  on  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged since  the  crash  has  had  the  effect  of  gathering  in  from 
highways  and  byways  all  manner  of  dependent  persons  and 
families.  Many  who  for  years  had  worked  only  casually  if  at 
all,  and  maintained  a  standard  of  living  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  name,  have  suddenly  found  themselves  cared  for  on  a 
hitherto  unknown  scale  of  comfort.  In  other  words,  relief 
measures  have  brought  out  into  the  open  a  volume  of  un- 
employment and  of  need  which  always  existed  but  which 
largely  went  unrecognized. 

Though  this  represents  a  mere  paper  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  unemployed,  it  is  much  more  than  a  bookkeeping 
adjustment  in  relief.  There  must  be  added  to  it  an  actual 
enlargement  of  the  labor  supply  during  the  depression.  We 
have  always  known  that  there  exists  an  enormous  number  of 
"potential"  wage  earners  who  could  work  given  sufficient 
inducement  or  necessity.  Among  these  are  married  women, 
retired  people  living  on  their  income,  minors  of  highschool 
and  college  age,  and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  criminals, 
beggars,  hoboes,  subsisting  precariously  by  other  kinds  of 
endeavor.  During  the  war  we  tapped  this  labor  reservoir. 
Now  many  of  these  "potential"  wage  earners  are  flowing 
into  the  labor  market  under  the  pressure  of  individual  need. 
Thus  in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1933,  in  the  course  of  a 
Community  Council  study  we  found  that  more  married 
women  were  working  as  wage  earners  than  in  pre-depression 
years;  an  additional  group  was  seeking  work,  still  further 
clogging  the  overcrowded  labor  market. 

In  addition  to  the  "potentials,"  we  have  a  labor  supply 
sharply  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  normal  rate  of  re- 
tirement of  successful  or  superannuated  wage  earners  has 
decreased  sharply  during  four  years  of  depression  and  will 
continue  low  for  some  years  to  come.  Wage  earners  aged 
41  to  44  in  1 929  have  now  passed  the  age  of  45,  although  few 
of  them  are  in  position  to  retire.  Men  in  the  early  fifties  at 
the  onset  of  the  depression  are  now  in  their  late 
fifties.  About  750  thousand  males  reach  the  age 
of  fifty  every  year;  more  than  half  of  these  are 
probably  wage  earners.  Old-age  pensions  in 
most  states  become  effective  at  age  70.  Many 
retirement  systems  and  endowment  policies  be- 
gin to  pay  at  65.  Vast  numbers  of  people,  both 
male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  45  and  65 
will  continue  to  be  active  competitors  in  the 
labor  market.  Failing  to  find  employment,  they 
will  be  applicants  for  relief. 


Simultaneously  a  new  generation  of  youngsters  has  come 
upon  the  scene.  About  two  and  one-quarter  million  boys  and 
girls  annually  reach  the  age  of  16,  nine  million  new  potential 
wage  earners  in  the  last  four  years.  Not  all  of  these  immedi- 
ately seek  jobs  of  course,  many  on  farms  do  not  directly  enter 
the  labor  market,  a  lot  of  the  girls  will  never  work  for  wages, 
many  of  both  sexes  continue  at  school.  But  we  must  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  wage  earners  are  being  added  at  the  bottom 
of  the  age  scale  while  they  are  not  retiring  voluntarily  at 
the  top. 

Economists  have  long  debated  whether  technological 
change  and  industrial  progress  have  raised  or  lowered  skilled 
requirements.  My  own  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  increasing  complexity  of  industrial  organization  calls 
for  great  adaptability  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  and  nar- 
rows the  opportunity  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
"hard  to  manage,"  who  "never  seem  to  get  along  with 
people."  During  the  war  and  in  the  'twenties,  workers  of 
this  type  were  roaming  through  industry  and  business,  re- 
peatedly hired  and  fired.  In  a  tightened  labor  market  they 
find  it  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  jobs.  And  yet  very  little 
is  being  done  to  meet  their  situation.  The  whole  question 
goes  beyond  individual  differences  and  becomes  one  of 
managerial  policy.  In  the  future  many  concerns  are  likely  to 
find  it  economical  to  hire  fewer  workers  rather  than  more. 
Even  the  acid  test  of  labor  costs  will  prove  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  employ  one  good  man  at  $50  a  week  rather  than 
two  at  $20  a  week.  The  additional  managerial  skill  required 
to  integrate  the  activities  of  the  two  men  of  poorer  grade 
with  the  rest  of  the  organization  costs  more  than  the  saving 
in  wages.  It  is  increasingly  clear  that  present  wage  differ- 
entials do  not  express  the  true  differences  in  efficiency  when 
management  costs  are  taken  into  consideration;  that  enter- 
prise will  find  it  profitable  to  absorb  only  the  most  adaptable 
and  cooperative  workers;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
establishment  of  standardized  wage  rates  will  further  tend  to 
eliminate  lower-grade  workers. 

A  DEPRESSION  generally  wipes  out  of  existence  the  old, 
/\  inefficient  plants,  employing  much  labor  in  proportion 
to  capital,  while  the  modernized  plants  take  over  the  market. 
In  a  1927  study  of  productivity  of  labor  in  blast  furnaces  on 
which  Meredith  B.  Givens  and  I  worked  for  the  US  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  it  was  found  that  each  depression 
brought  modernization  or  bankruptcy,  while  each  burst  of 
prosperity  brought  back  into  production  some  (though 
always  fewer)  of  the  less  efficient  plants. 

Dammed  up  behind  us  are  nearly  five  years  of  industrial 
development.  Obviously  there  will  be  marked  changes  in 


Why  our  labor  market  will  continue  to  overflow  even  the 
"normal"  demands  of  business  and  industry  is  here  discussed 
by  one  of  the  economists  drafted  by  the  New  Deal.  The 
writer  does  not  stop  with  the  evidence,  but  goes  on  to  ap- 
praise the  attitudes  and  agencies  to  which  we  must  look  in 
facing  the  problem  of  economic  insecurity  which  weakens 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  family  and  community  life  today 
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the  demand  for  labor  when  normal  production  is  resumed. 
Last  summer  the  country  was  shocked  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  index  of  industrial  production  suddenly 
jumped  from  about  60  to  nearly  100  (1923-25  average), 
while  the  employment  index  was  rising  from  57  to  73.  This 
sudden  spread  between  the  two  indexes  gives  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  labor-market  conditions.  The  revival  of  prosperity 
and  the  rise  of  industrial  production  will  not  bring  a  com- 
mensurate rise  in  employment. 

Boris  Stern  of  the  US  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
pointed  out  that  the  immediate  result  of  technical  change  is 
the  displacement  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand  expansion  of  de- 
mand and  the  growth  of  new  industries  offer  opportunities 
for  reabsorbing  these  displaced  workers.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  such  change  is  rapid  and  the  rate  of  "techno- 
logical unemployment"  high,  while  the  process  of  reabsorp- 
tion  is  long.  This  will  of  course  result  in  a  very  large  labor 
pool,  and  while  the  displaced  workers  will  gradually  find 
jobs,  the  pool  of  unemployment  will  continually  be  replen- 
ished by  industry. 

UNFORTUNATELY  the  codification  of  industries  under 
the  NRA  seems  likely  to  intensify  the  problem.  While 
NRA  has  been  drastically  cutting  the  working  hours  and 
thereby  spreading  employment,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
caused  restriction  of  output  in  those  industries  where  the 
machinery  of  control  is  being  manipulated  solely  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  producers.  Even  more  important  in  its  effect  on 
employment  is  the  new  wage  structure  in  many  industries, 
particularly  the  minimum  rates  set  for  the  South  and  for 
rural  areas.  While  we  undoubtedly  need  higher  wages,  we 
must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  mounting  labor 
costs  stimulate  mechanization. 

For  example,  in  studying  labor  productivity  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  in  1927,  we  found  that  at  that  time  only 
two  merchant  blast  furnaces  in  the  South  were  casting  pig 
iron  by  machine,  and  those  two  were  losing  money.  The  rest 
used  sand-casting,  which  employs  about  five  times  as  many 
men.  In  the  North  sand-casting  had  almost  disappeared 
and  the  few  plants  still  using  it  were  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. In  the  North,  where  common  labor  received  50 
cents  an  hour,  capital  was  substituted  for  high-wage  labor; 
in  the  South,  with  labor  at  20  cents,  low-wage  workers  were 
more  economical  than  capital  improvements. 

The  codes,  generally  speaking,  tend  to  lessen  the  wage 
differential  between  the  North  and  the  South  and  between 
big  manufacturing  centers  and  rural  areas.  If  the  codes  are 
continued,  a  further  rapid  extension  of  mechanization  and 
a  consequent  increase  in  unemployment  seem  almost 
inevitable. 

Civil  Works  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Public  Works,  have  a 
bearing  on  the  problem.  In  some  sections  of  the  country 
wage  earners  in  relief  families  enjoyed  preference  over  the 
self-sustaining  unemployed  in  placement  on  Civil  Works 
projects.  Many  men  and  women  of  doubtful  employability 
have  thus  been  placed  on  jobs,  paid  regular  wages,  and 
given  the  status  of  wage  earners.  They  are  unlikely  to  be 
taken  on  by  private  industry,  so  that,  with  Civil  Works  at 
an  end,  they  are  again  added  to  the  unemployed. 

Further,  the  comparatively  high  rates  of  pay  and  the  short 
hours  on  Civil  Works  served  to  hinder  the  return  of  many 
workers  to  regular  jobs.  The  Harlem  house-worker  who  has 
had  $1 5  a  week  working  five  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  as 
visiting  housekeeper  under  the  direction  of  a  public-health 
nurse,  finds  little  to  attract  her  in  the  hours  and  wages  of  "a 


girl  for  general  housework";  and  the  man  who  has  had  good 
wages  and  short  hours  on  road  work  is  thoroughly  dissatis- 
fied with  his  old  job  as  farm-hand. 

Finally,  those  employed  on  Civil  Works  were  often  as- 
signed to  obsolete  jobs  of  the  pick-and-shovel  variety.  These 
men  were,  so  to  speak,  trained  in  occupations  which  do  not 
exist  except  in  made  work. 

In  Public  Works  similar  tendencies  are  discernible,  al- 
though to  a  lesser  extent.  Clearly  these  programs,  while  they 
have  served  as  ameliorating  influences,  may  lead  to  an  in- 
tensification of  the  problem  in  the  long  run  unless  some  form 
of  large-scale  public  employment  becomes  permanent. 

Back  to  the  land  is  sometimes  offered  as  an  alternative  to 
relief  or  work  relief.  A  prominent  Ohio  industrialist  has  put 
himself  on  record  as  believing  that  twenty  million  Americans 
must  return  to  the  farm.  The  government  itself,  on  the  sub- 
sistence homesteads,  is  experimenting  with  combinations  of 
agriculture  and  industry  which  may  lead  eventually  to  some 
modification  of  our  industrial  structure. 

All  through  the  '20's  a  stream  of  farm  boys  and  girls 
flowed  to  the  industrial  and  business  areas.  The  depression 
arrested  that  flow,  but  I  believe  we  may  expect  soon  to  see  it 
increase.  The  government  program  with  respect  to  the  great 
agricultural  staples  is  restriction  of  output.  Every  agricul- 
tural economist  sees  a  declining  foreign  market  for  our  farm 
produce.  The  only  bright  spot  hi  the  situation,  as  it  affects 
production  here,  is  the  prospect  that  this  decline  will  be 
managed  and  controlled.  But  in  such  circumstances  the 
Negro  cotton-farmer  of  the  South,  the  agricultural  laborer 
in  the  grain  fields  of  the  Middle- West  can  do  nothing  but 
resume  the  trek  to  the  city. 

We  have  then  eight  powerful  influences  at  work  in  the 
direction  of  increased  unemployment.  Does  this  mean  a 
spectacular  increase  in  the  volume  of  unemployment?  Not 
necessarily,  since  we  have  also  certain  counteracting  tenden- 
cies: the  drastic  shortening  of  hours  under  the  codes  is  spread- 
ing work;  government  employment  on  Public  Works,  with 
a  supplementary  program  of  some  sort  seems  likely  to  last; 
federal  relief,  if  put  on  a  permanent  basis,  will  remove  from 
the  labor  market  many  border-line  employables;  if  a  rather 
slow  but  steady  rise  in  prices  extends  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  problem  of  reabsorption  will  be  greatly  simplified  and 
an  eventual  labor  shortage  is  possible;  finally,  we  should  be 
able  to  count  upon  a  steady  increase  in  the  country's  wealth 
and  a  reconstruction  of  family  finances.  A  rising  standard  of 
living  would  establish  once  more  the  normal  rate  of  retire- 
ment of  workers  from  industry.  But  this  factor  will  be  very 
slow  to  operate  and  we  can  expect  from  it  no  appreciable 
relief  in  the  next  few  years. 

IN  considering  unemployment  as  a  continuing  national 
problem,  a  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
economic  and  the  social  factors  in  the  situation.  To  the 
economist,  the  human  unit  is  the  individual — the  gainfully 
employed  worker  who  contributes  to  the  production  of 
wealth  and  draws  a  return  in  the  form  of  cash  income.  But 
the  social  unit  is  the  family,  which  is  engaged  in  the  con- 
sumption of  goods  on  a  sort  of  communal  basis.  There  are 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  about  30  million  families, 
including  some  1 30  million  individuals,  who  are  dependent 
for  support  on  the  earnings  of  about  55  million  primary  pro- 
ducers. Unemployment  is  an  affliction  suffered  by  the  55 
million,  while  its  most  serious  consequence  is  destitution 
among  their  dependent  families.  Yet  there  is  not  always 
an  immediate  connection  between  (Continued  on  page  254) 


RECOVERY   FOR   THE   CONSUMER 


BY  ARTHUR  ROBERT  BURNS 


THE  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  is  an 
open  confession  that  free  competition  can- 
not be  relied  upon  as  a  regulator  of  business. 
The  competition  in  which  most  economic  think- 
ing has  been  rooted  for  over  a  century  implies 
the  organization  of  business  in  small  firms,  each 
struggling  for  the  favor  of  the  buyer  by  offering 
him  a  better  bargain  than  rivals  can  offer.  It 
implies  that  free  competitors  take  no  account  of  the  effects 
of  their  competition  upon  their  rivals,  and  drop  out  of  the 
race  immediately  the  desires  of  buyers  change  or  abler 
rivals  appear;  that  as  a  result,  business  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  efficient,  who  drive  prices  down  to  a  level  just 
sufficient  to  meet  costs  of  producing  and  provide  a  reward 
large  enough  to  hold  the  producer  in  the  business;  that  the 
prospect  of  temporarily  increased  rewards  is  a  constant  spur 
to  improve  methods  of  production;  and  that  business  as  a 
whole  is  adjusted  to  meet  most  effectively  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers with  money  to  spend. 

But  by  1933  this  kind  of  competition  had  brought  about 
its  own  destruction  in  many  industries.  Efficient  operation  is 
often  possible  only  by  large  firms,  committed  to  particular 
lines  of  production  for  long  periods  of  time.  With  heavy 
investments  in  plant  and  organization,  they  endeavor  to 
avoid  the  pressure  of  competition.  In  good  times  they  often 
invest  too  heavily,  and  in  bad  times  they  try  to  secure  profits 
or  avoid  losses  by  avoiding  price-cutting.  By  keeping  up 
prices  they  reduce  the  quantities  that  consumers  can  buy 
and  cause  business  to  shrink  still  further.  They  cut  their 
payrolls  by  firing  workers  and  cutting  wages.  Each  expects 
to  gain  more  by  reducing  his  wage  bill  than  he  will  lose  by 
depriving  his  customers  of  purchasing-power.  When  some 
firms  cut  their  wages  the  rest  must  follow.  If  business  recedes, 
this  kind  of  panic  sets  it  still  further  back. 

The  Recovery  Act  aimed  to  direct  the  panic-stricken  busi- 
ness crowd  to  safety  by  getting  them  to  act  together.  Each 
industry  was  to  draw  up  rules  of  fair  competition,  effective 
only  when  the  President  had  approved  of  them.  The  inter- 
ests of  workers  and  consumers  were  to  be  protected  by  the 
establishment  of  boards  to  advise  General  Johnson,  the  ad- 
ministrator on  behalf  of  the  President.  The  stage  was  set  for 
the  control  of  each  industry  through  the  government  as 
arbitrator  between  the  three  major  conflicting  groups  and  for 
the  coordination  of  all  industries  to  bring  about  a  general 
and  lasting  recovery.  This  set-up  realistically  accepts  the 
conflicts  of  interest  in  industry  and  its  success  or  failure  turns 
entirely  upon  the  way  it  is  used. 

The  most  important  criticism  of  the  administration  policy 
is  that  it  has  been  dominated  by  the  views  of  the  business  in- 
terests at  the  expense  of  workers  and  consumers.  The  politi- 
cal dangers  of  the  dominance  of  one  economic  class  are 
evident  enough;  we  are  here  concerned  with  economic  pros- 
pects. The  immediate  question  is  whether  recovery  is  even 
possible  without  more  consideration  of  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers. In  other  words,  has  business  acted  even  in  its  own 
interest  in  its  behavior  under  the  Recovery  Act? 

The  principal  positive  contribution  to  recovery  imposed 
by  the  administration  has  been  its  demand  that  wages  be 
increased  so  as  to  increase  total  payrolls  and  thus  increase 


The  scattered  consumers  of  the  country — and  that  means  all  of 
us — will  not  be  protected  until  there  is  a  federal  agency  inde- 
pendent of  the  NRA  to  represent  them.  That  is  the  judgment 
of  Dr.  Burns,  appraising  developments  since  the  mid-winter 
field-day  that  aired  the  evidence  of  "open  prices,"  controlled 
output  and  other  practices  under  codes  drawn  by  industry 


purchasing-power  and  market  demand.  Whether  or  not  this 
is  the  best  way  to  recovery  need  not  be  discussed  here;  it  has 
in  fact  been  tried  only  half-heartedly.  Nevertheless  total 
payrolls  have  increased  over  40  percent  since  March  1933. 
Now  the  most  serious  question  is  whether  the  codes  have 
been  so  drawn  as  to  bring  about  increases  in  prices  that 
hamper  recovery  by  neutralizing  the  increase  in  payrolls. 

In  each  industry  business  interests  have  had  the  initial 
advantage  of  drawing  up  the  proposed  code.  Some  draft 
codes  have  been  severely  handled  before  being  approved 
but  a  great  many  retained  rules  that  make  it  easy  for  busi- 
ness men  to  look  to  rising  prices  for  better  profit  figures,  and 
a  number  hastened  to  use  their  opportunities.  The  oil  and 
lumber  codes,  for  example,  permit  the  code  authorities, 
subject  to  government  supervision,  to  fix  maximum  output 
and  to  share  the  allowable  production  between  the  existing 
firms.  Control  of  output,  of  course,  means  complete  con- 
trol of  prices.  Between  March  and  December  1933  the 
prices  of  lumber  and  petroleum  products  both  rose  over  50 
percent;  the  price  of  Douglas  fir  lumber,  nearly  100  percent. 
But  this  direct  control  has  been  confined  to  industries  deal- 
ing with  natural  resources,  where  the  cry  of  conservation  is 
often  used  to  cover  the  desire  of  the  owners  to  increase  profits. 
If  no  firm  may  increase  its  share  of  business  the  consumer  has 
no  protection  against  excessive  prices  except  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  government;  competition  between  sellers  no 
longer  protects  him. 

TWO  principal  means  are  used  in  industry  generally  to 
increase  or  maintain  prices:  code  rules  prohibiting  sales 
below  cost  and  rules  requiring  "open  prices."  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  of  the  first  180  codes  provide  that  it  shall 
be  unfair  to  sell  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Where  the  products  of  the  different  sellers  can  be  closely 
compared  this  arrangement  would  drive  most  buyers  to  the 
firm  with  the  lowest  costs,  since  no  other  firm  is  permitted  to 
charge  so  low  a  price  as  it  may  set.  Many  codes,  therefore, 
base  the  minimum  price  that  any  firm  may  charge  upon  the 
costs  of  the  most  economical  firm.  At  first  glance  this  ar- 
rangement looks  reasonable.  But  while  it  is  reasonable  for  a 
business  man  to  get  back  his  costs  and  a  fair  profit,  it  is  not 
reasonable  for  him  to  expect  a  profit  in  times  of  depression. 
If,  for  example,  the  present  small  volume  of  business  is 
expected  to  cover  the  cost  of  idle  as  well  as  of  used  plant, 
prices  may  be  raised  so  that  still  less  goods  can  be  sold  than 
at  present.  Even  the  most  efficient  firm  may  fall  below  rea- 
sonable engineering  standards,  pay  excessive  salaries  or 
spend  very  large  sums  on  advertising.  In  other  industries  the 
average  costs  of  all  firms  are  used  to  calculate  the  mini- 
mum price,  though  the  costs  of  some  firms  may  be  inflated 
by  very  high  values  placed  upon  their  plant  and  by  large 
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.FACTORY  WORKERS; 
EARNINGS 

For  every  ?I.OO  oF  earn- 
ings in  1928,  the 
factory  worker  earned  in 

1929. $1.02 

1930 959 

1931 844 

1932 684- 

1933 .674 

(June  1933 684) 

(Dec.  1933...    ..70  f) 


How  facts  and  Figures  that  concern  us  as  con- 
sumers can  be  made  digestible  is  shown  in  the 
simple  diagrams  reproduced  on  these  two  pages 
From  the  mimeographed  bulletin  sent  out  bi- 
weekly by  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  AAA 
to  give  information  on  Food  prices  and  buying 


amounts  of  unused  equipment.  Business  should  be  induced  to 
adopt  Mr.  Ford's  former  policy  of  setting  prices  that  do  not 
cover  costs  until  sales  have  expanded,  on  the  assumption 
that  low  prices  will  increase  sales  and  enable  plant  to  be 
more  fully  utilized. 

This  "below  cost  selling"  clause  merely  sets  minimum 
prices.  The  clause  providing  for  "open  prices"  appears  in 
about  80  of  the  first  150  codes.  It  provides  that  it  is  unfair  to 
sell  at  less  than  published  prices  and  requires  that  these  be 
filed  with  the  code  authority  by  whom  they  must  be  circu- 
lated among  all  firms  in  the  industry.  In  many  industries  a 
firm  proposing  to  cut  its  price  must  give  notice  of  from  5  to 
21  days.  This  "waiting  period"  obviously  exposes  the  firms 
anxious  to  try  a  low-price  policy  to  coercion  by  the  rest. 
It  prevents  any  firm  from  gaining  business  from  its  rivals  by 
cutting  below  them  because  they  learn  of  the  price  cut  before 
it  is  effective  and  can  meet  it.  It  makes  for  uniform  prices  by 
all  sellers;  tenders  for  the  supply  of  steel  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment have  recently  been  absolutely  uniform,  and  the  De- 
partment allotted  its  contracts  by  drawing  numbers  out  of 
an  urn.  If  open-price  clauses  continue  there  is  likely  to  be 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  urns,  if  for  nothing  else. 
"Open  price"  clauses  are  important  mainly,  however, 
because  by  discouraging  price-cutting,  they  tend  to  exert 
an  upward  pressure  on  prices.  It  is  said  that  the  firms  in 
many  industries  discuss  prices  privately  before  giving  notice 
of  price  changes.  Indirectly,  and  with  a  degree  of  effective- 
ness varying  from  industry  to  industry,  these  clauses  make 
prices  a  matter  of  collective  control  instead  of  the  outcome 
of  a  struggle  among  sellers  for  business. 

The  codes  contain  many  more  rules.  One  class  of  rules 
prevents  resort  to  methods  of  getting  business  that  are 
universally  condemned,  although  used  by  many  respectable 
people  who  condemn  them.  Bribery  of  agents,  inducing 
breach  of  contract,  threatening  litigation,  pirating  designs, 
defaming  competitors,  and  the  like,  are  thus  outlawed.  The 
other  class  seeks  to  eliminate  devices  by  which  a  seller  might 
secure  business  by  making  a  more  attractive  offer  than  his 
rivals.  Such  rules  standardize  cash  discounts  and  quantity 
discounts;  they  regulate  the  amount  of  free  service  that  may 
be  given,  demonstrations,  discounts  for  advertising,  sales  of 
discontinued  and  slow  moving  lines  and  trade-in  allowances, 


and  often  classify  customers  and  establish 
differentials  between  the  prices  to  jobbers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers.  These  rules,  if 
effective,  will  eliminate  even  indirect  (in- 
cluding service  and  quality)  competition. 
During  the  past  forty  years  we  have  put 
up  a  sorry  fight  for  competition  with  the 
Sherman  Law.  The  Recovery  Act  at 
least  brings  out  into  the  open  the  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved  if  business  is 
to  serve  broader  social  ends.  However, 
neither  these  ends  nor  the  more  immedi- 
ate goal  of  recovery  can  be  attained  by  a 
control  so  sympathetic  to  the  objectives 
of  business  and  so  inconsiderate  of  those 
of  the  other  two  groups.  Yet  the  predomi- 
nance of  business  in  the  code-making  is 
easy  to  explain.  Business  depends  upon 
effective  organization  and  each  business 
is  interested  in  a  narrow  range  of  products. 
Those  with  similar  interests  can  get  to- 
gether and  pay  for  vigorous  and  able 
representation.  Consumers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  scattered;  each  is  interested  in  many  products  and 
even  more  vitally  concerned  with  his  interests  as  an  income 
receiver.  In  consequence,  consumers  lack  the  fighting  power 
of  producers. 

The  Consumer  Advisory  Board  was  set  up  to  watch  the 
effect  of  codes  upon  the  consumer.  But  it  can  only  offer 
advice  and,  to  judge  from  the  codes,  it  has  either  offered 
little  advice  or  its  advice  has  been  ignored.  More  recently 
it  has  released  some  very  critical  advice  to  the  press,  but  that 
also  has  been  for  the  most  part  ignored  by  the  recovery 
administration,  although  the  open  price  clauses  are  said  to 
be  now  under  review.  At  the  end  of  February  General 
Johnson  invited  his  critics  to  Washington,  provided  they 
agreed  to  pelt  him  only  with  the  "live  cats"  of  constructive 
criticism.  Ample  criticism  was  offered.  More  particularly  he 
was  warned  of  the  danger  of  letting  business  seek  profits  by 
raising  prices.  On  the  fifth  of  March  with  some  three  thou- 
sand representatives  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Wash- 
ington, General  Johnson  had  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
opportunities  in  the  history  of  American  business  to  pro- 
claim a  deal  that  was  really  new.  Instead  he  announced 
some  minor  changes  in  policy  and  asked  tentatively  for  a 
further  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  order  to  increase 
payrolls. 

IT  is  now  up  to  the  consumer  to  make  himself  so  trouble- 
some that  he  gets  more  consideration.  If  he  can  redress  the 
present  balance  in  favor  of  business  he  will  not  only  serve  his 
own  interests  but  increase  the  chances  of  general  recovery. 
The  weakness  of  the  Consumer  Advisory  Board  is  due  mainly 
to  the  lack  of  an  organized  backing  but  so  long  as  it  is  for- 
bidden to  make  public  the  advice  it  offers  the  Recovery 
Administration,  consumers  lack  the  information  and  guid- 
ance necessary  for  effective  protest.  If  the  Board  were  re- 
leased from  the  direct  control  of  the  Recovery  Administra- 
tion and  required  to  release  all  its  criticism  to  the  press,  the 
consumer  could  apply  more  intelligent  pressure  to  both  the 
Administrator  and  the  Consumer  Advisory  Board.  But  it  is 
admittedly  difficult  for  consumers  to  debate  with  General 
Johnson  about  rules  in  codes  and  probably  also  futile,  as 
the  most  far-reaching  consequence  of  the  Recovery  Act  has 
been  to  bring  producers  together.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of 
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the  anti-trust  laws  was  that  they 
became  entangled  with  discus- 
sions of  the  way  things  were  done 
and  the  motives  for  doing  them. 
The  final  test  is  whether  prices 
are  excessive  and  the  ultimate 
problem  what  the  consumer  can 
do  to  remedy  excessive  prices. 


Consumers  know  the  price  of  shoes, 
cheese  or  gasoline  when  they  buy  them. 
They  often  know  whether  the  price  has 
been  increased,  but  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  know  whether  the  increase  in 
price  is  balanced  by  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  providing  the  commodity  or  even 
whether  such  increases  are  desirable. 
But  consumers  cannot  begin  to  be  intelligently  critical  of 
prices  without  facts.  At  present  business  men  claim  that  in- 
formation about  the  cost  of  production  must  be  kept  secret, 
although  under  present  conditions  the  only  basis  for  judging 
prices  in  industries  where  codes  are  effective  is  in  relation  to 
costs.  It  is  useless  to  ask  for  the  publication  of  all  costs;  the 
consumer  would  merely  be  drowned  in  a  sea  of  dubious 
statistics.  He  needs  rough  checks,  so  that  he  can  clamor  for 
fuller  investigation  in  reasonably  suspicious  cases.  Simple 
checks  may  sometimes  cause  unjustified  criticism  but  if 
they  are  used  only  to  direct  and  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  and  to  stir  inquiry  they  can  do  no  serious  damage. 
The  next  task  for  the  Consumer  Advisory  Board  is,  therefore, 
to  design  a  news  service  about  prices  that  will  interest  con- 
sumers and  stimulate  them  to  criticize  the  Board  and  the 
administrator  as  well  as  make  business  aware  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  squeeze  the  consumer  until  he  squeaks.  Suggestions 
for  such  a  news  service  will  make  the  problem  clearer. 

Where  the  total  cost  of  a  product  is  largely  the  cost  of  its 
raw  material  the  consumer  could  use  the  margin  added  by 
the  manufacturer  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  as  a  rough 
guide.  The  cost  of  raw  sugar,  for  instance,  is  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  sugar;  when  the  price  of  sugar  rises  con- 
sumers could  be  informed  whether  the  amount  of  the  refin- 
er's margin  is  increasing.  If  it  is,  an  investigation  could  be 
demanded  to  find  out  whether  other  costs  are  increasing  or 
whether  profits  are  being  raised.  Over  longer  periods  such 
margins  would  be  expected  to  fall  in  industries  where 
technical  improvements  can  be  expected. 

In  some  industries  rough  measures  of  the  amount  of  idle 
plant  would  serve.  Plant  capacity  is  difficult  to  measure 
but  figures  are  now  available  in  some  industries:  steel,  for 
instance,  publishes  the  percentage  of  capacity  in  operation. 
Where  prices  are  raised,  thus  throwing  more  plant  out  of 
use,  consumers  could  demand  investigation  to  discover 
whether  lower  prices,  resulting  in  larger  sales,  would  give  a 
reasonable  revenue  because  the  costs  of  operation  could  be 
distributed  over  more  units  of  product. 

Publication  from  time  to  time  of  a  list  of  commodities 


RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES  jumped 
2$  points  from  January  30  to 
February  13.....  largest  advance 
in  any  two  weeks  since  last 
August  when  biweekly  prices 
were  first  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


whose  prices  have  increased  most 
over  a  given  period  would  cer- 
tainly cause  consumers  to  ask  for 
explanations.  Between  February 
and  December  1933  the  price  of 
lumber  products  increased,  as  we 
have  seen,  over  50  percent,  Doug- 
las Fir  about  100  and  cedar  shingles 
nearly  75;  while  textile  products  in- 
creased about  50  percent,  one  kind  of  cot- 
ton yarn  went  up  125,  one  kind  of  print 
cloth  about  110,  percale  shirting  and 
ticking  over  100,  bed  sheets,  work  shirts 
and  overalls  about  50.  Wool  blankets 
increased  about  70  percent  and  serge 
suiting  nearly  50.  Calf  skins  increased 
180  and  cow  hides  over  125;  some  paper  products  over  50 
percent;  petroleum  products  as  a  group  over  50,  shellac  over 
90,  sewer  pipe  nearly  70  and  rosin  over  60.  Not  all  these  in- 
creases need  be  criticized.  The  prices  of  some  products  have 
increased  greatly  because  they  fell  a  long  way  during  the 
depression,  some  increased  very  little  because  their  prices 
had  been  held  up,  while  the  prices  of  some,  such  as  woolen 
goods,  went  up  because  of  large  increases  in  the  cost  of  raw 
material. 

A  list  of  the  commodities  whose  prices  have  remained  un- 
changed for  the  longest  periods  would  provide  another  jump- 
ing-off  point  for  the  consumer.  The  maintenance  of  one 
price  for  steel  rails  for  ten  years  is  notorious.  A  number  of 
commodities  resisted  the  general  trend  between  June  1929 
and  February  1933  when  prices  in  general  fell  over  35  per- 
cent. The  price  of  men's  stiff  collars  rose  over  15  percent, 
men's  dress  shirts  and  men's  overcoats  fell  only  7,  cotton 
thread  4,  Oxford  dress  shoes  3 ;  wrapping-paper  did  not  fall 
at  all,  nor  did  snuff  or  cigarettes;  Philadelphia  laundry  soap 
fell  about  7,  plaster  board  increased  17,  whiting  for  paint  and 
cast-iron  pipe  remained  unchanged,  building-sand  fell  6 
and  plate  glass  5.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  ex- 
planation of  these  changes  in  price. 

Comparisons  of  the  changes  in  the  price  of  a  product  in 
different  places  are  worth  further  investigation.  The  price  of 
bread,  for  instance,  increased  between  March  and  De- 
cember 1933  by  18  percent  in  Chicago  and  by  8  percent  in 
New  York  City,  while  it  fell  slightly  in  San  Francisco. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  devise  simple  methods  of  checking 
costs  of  production.  Costs  can  be  much  inflated  by  adjusting 
the  calculation  of  the  amount  to  be  included  for  the  use  of 
plant.  Where  a  number  of  products  is  turned  out,  high 
prices  for  some  can  be  concealed  by  charging  to  them  a 
large  share  of  the  gen- 
eral costs  of  the  busi- 
ness. Moreover  the  fact 
that  costs  are  high  is 
no  justification  for  a 
high  price  if  the  high 


Changes  in  retail  and  farm  values  of  typical  monthly  purchases  per  family  of  certain  foods 
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costs  are  due  to  inefficiency,  large  salaries  or  excessive 
expenditure  on  advertising.  The  publication  of  the  costs  of 
the  most  and  the  least  efficient  firm  in  an  industry  would, 
however,  provide  a  simple  starting  point  for  criticism.  A 
persistently  wide  spread  between  the  costs,  say,  of  the  large 
and  the  small  agricultural  implement  makers  raises  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  price  enables  the  least  efficient  firms  to  carry 
on  and  the  reasonably  efficient  to  obtain  excessive  profits. 
When  we  have  realized  a  greater  measure  of  recovery, 
information,  as  to  the  number  of  applications  to  invest  in 
industries  under  codes  that  control  investment,  will  show 
where  capital  expects  big  profits.  Further  investigation  will 
reveal  whether  high  prices  in  such  industries  are  due  to 
restriction  of  output. 

IN  publishing  such  figures  the  Consumer  Advisory  Board 
could  forestall  all  hasty  judgment.  In  reporting,  for  in- 
stance, that  shellac  has  increased  over  90  percent  in  price 
it  might  point  out  that  it  had  fallen  during  the  depression  by 
over  80  percent.  It  could  indicate  whether  or  not  a  wage- 
increase  explained  an  increase  in  the  sugar  refiner's  margin. 
In  reporting  an  increased  amount  of  idle  plant  in,  say, 
the  cement  industry,  it  could  explain  whether  or  not  much 
of  the  plant  was  so  badly  located  or  designed  as  to  be  un- 
profitable to  work  at  reasonable  prices. 

Many  code  authorities  already  contain  from  one  to  three 
representatives  of  the  government  without  power  to  vote. 
The  administrator  has  now  announced  that  all  code  authori- 
ties are  to  have  consumer  representation  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  This  representation  can,  however,  easily  be  over- 
valued. One  lone  representative  of  the  consumer  in  a  group 
of  fully  informed  managers  is  not  a  powerful  check  upon  ex- 
cessive prices.  However,  good  representatives  responsible 
to  the  Consumer  Advisory  Board  could  assist  the  Board  in 
interpreting  data  from  the  industry  for  the  use  of  consumers. 
But  representing  the  consumer  on  a  code  authority  is  not  a 
job  to  be  handed  to  any  well-meaning  individual  with  time 
on  his  hands.  No  representative  should  be  appointed  without 
the  endorsement  of  the  Consumer  Advisory  Board,  based  on 
his  qualifications  for  such  representation.  Ideally,  consumer 
representatives  should  not  be  directly  allied  with  manage- 
ment or  labor  in  the  industry  and  yet  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  industry.  Persons  in  industries  purchasing 
the  product  or  public  purchasing  agents  would  be  suitable, 
particularly  if  they  have  some  training  in  economics. 

These  suggestions  are  all  aimed  at  feeding  the  consumer 
with  facts  and  preliminary  interpretations  to  enable  him  to 
decide  when  he  has  a  grievance,  when  and  in  which  direc- 
tion to  fire  his  criticism.  They  are  aimed  also  at  making 
numbers  of  consumers  simultaneously  conscious  of  their 
grievances  so  that  they  may  act  together.  Joint  action  is 
possible,  however,  only  with  organization  and  technical 
assistance.  The  National  Recovery  Board  has  voted  to 
finance,  on  a  very  modest  scale,  consumers'  committees  in  a 
number  of  counties  throughout  the  country.  If  this  vote  be- 
comes effective,  it  will  be  a  distinct  step  in  the  direction  of 
consumer  recognition.  But  what  can  such  committees  do? 

While  local  committees  may  be  able  to  remedy  a  few  local 
grievances  they  cannot  induce  the  branches  of  the  large 
oil  companies  to  reduce  the  price  of  gasoline  or  make  lumber 
dealers  lower  their  prices  when  the  price  to  them  has  been 
raised.  They  can,  however,  check  reports  of  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Board  against  their  own  observation  and  judgment, 
and  let  the  Board  know  when  they  think  its  facts  and  expla- 
nations inadequate,  or  its  defense  of  them  ineffective.  By 


deluging  the  Board  with  complaints  they  may  sting  it  into 
action.  By  persecuting  politicians  locally  or  through  local 
branches  of  national  organizations  they  may  ultimately 
influence  General  Johnson.  They  must,  however,  be  pre- 
pared in  the  last  resort  to  organize  public  boycotts  of  offend- 
ing industries.  The  strike  is  their  ultimate  weapon. 

When  the  Ford  Motor  Company  considers  it  is  being 
overcharged  for  steel  it  announces  that  it  will  establish  a 
steel-mill  and  "roll  its  own."  The  consumer  can  scarcely 
protect  himself  in  this  way  but  consumers'  cooperative  socie- 
ties may  be  made  to  serve  his  ends.  These  societies  have  no 
interest  in  high  prices,  which  merely  necessitate  the  return  of 
large  dividends  on  purchases.  At  present  there  is  no  general 
danger  of  excessive  retail  margins  but  retail  consumers'  coop- 
eratives would  develop  a  permanent  paid,  informed  organi- 
zation and  provide  a  point  from  which  the  consumer  might 
branch  out  into  making  some  of  his  own  goods.  Such  pro- 
tection cannot  be  effective  however  in  large-scale  industries 
until  the  cooperatives  have  grown  to  great  size. 

All  these  suggestions  leave  serious  doubts  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  consumer  to  defend  himself.  If  he  concludes  that  he 
cannot  win  in  his  fight  with  the  producer,  he  can  then  press 
for  a  tax  on  excessive  profits.  Restriction  of  output  cannot 
however  be  prevented  in  this  way.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a 
line  in  the  law  between  reasonable  and  excessive  profits; 
8  percent  may  be  a  fair  profit  in  bread-making  and  may  be  a 
poor  one  in  mining.  Profits  may  be  reasonable  enough 
though  prices  are  excessive;  the  industry,  as  in  newsprint 
paper,  may  have  over-invested  in  plant;  the  price  may  be 
high  but  profits  kept  down  by  excessive  cost,  including  adver- 
tising. It  is  not  comforting  to  know  that,  having  paid  very 
high  prices  for  aluminum  pans,  I  have  thereby  enabled  the 
government  to  collect  taxes  for  excess  profits  which  it  has 
used  to  reduce  the  income-tax  in  the  upper  brackets. 

N  setting  up  the  recovery  administration  we  have  accepted 
the  drift  towards  large-scale  planning  demanded  by  pres- 
ent methods  of  production.  But  if  each  industry  tries  to  ob- 
tain more  of  the  produce  of  other  industries  in  return  for  less 
of  its  own,  industrial  activity  will  run  down.  Raising  prices 
to  increase  profits  rather  than  in  response  to  an  increasing 
demand  has  just  this  effect.  To  prevent  competition  between 
industries  in  cutting  down  output  the  state  must  coordinate 
their  activities  into  a  general  program,  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  the  business  system  as  a  whole.  The  experience 
of  the  past  six  months  has  revealed  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
forming a  business  world  aimed  at  immediate  profit,  irre- 
spective of  its  indirect  consequences  (even  for  the  business 
firm  or  industry  itself)  into  one  that  will  keep  up  a  steady 
supply  of  goods  and  make  full  use  of  existing  economic  re- 
sources. The  broad  social  interest  in  the  maximum  of  pro- 
duction is  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  If  he  fails  to  find  a 
way  of  expressing  his  views  as  effectively  as  business  inter- 
ests there  are  two  lines  of  conduct  open  to  him.  He  can  re- 
sign himself  to  contemplating  his  own  navel  in  the  hope  that 
some  other  system  will  emerge  out  of  our  mere  love  of 
change.  Alternatively,  he  may  decide  that  the  root  cause  of 
the  present  difficulties  is  that  the  government  needs  more 
power  to  control  business.  But  before  concentrating  much 
more  power  in  the  government  it  is  well  to  glance  abroad 
at  the  consequences  of  all  embracing  state  control. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  compromise  solution,  for 
first  testing  fully  the  possibility  of  finding  by  ingenuity  and 
vigor  a  means  of  balancing  the  power  of  the  producer  with 
power  in  the  hands  of  consumers. 
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Farmer,  Cooperator,  Carpenter,  Craftsman 


NINE  years  ago  the  founders  of  the  John  C.  Campbell 
Folk  School  selected  a  highland  corner  of  North  Caro- 
lina, where  97  percent  of  the  population  was  land-owning, 
to  establish  the  sort  of  school  the  people  wanted,  "a  school 
which  would  build  up  the  country  and  not  make  just 
preachers  and  teachers."  Just  recently  two  cooperatives 
started  by  the  school,  the  Mountain  Valley  Creamery  and 
the  Farmers'  Association  of  Brasstown,  N.  C.,  were  granted 
the  first  loan  to  be  made  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Asso- 
ciated Cooperatives,  a  subsidiary  of  the  TVA,  so  that  they 
might  extend  their  activities.  The  Creamery  is  already 
serving  five  hundred  shippers  over  a  hundred  square  miles. 
The  Farmers'  Association  is  doing  a  flourishing  business  in 
feed,  eggs,  rye,  peas  and  dried  apples.  All  this  has  been 
brought  about  in  five  years.  Now  the  two  organizations  are 
planning  a  refrigeration  plant,  a  poultry  fattening  and  dress- 
ing plant,  and  a  community  cannery.  These  cooperatives 
and  the  Savings  and  Loan  Association  are  school-work  of 
the  kind  the  community  knew  it  needed. 


In  men's  and  women's  clubs,  in  craft  work,  mainly  carving 
and  weaving,  in  the  singing  of  local  folk  songs  and  dramati- 
zation of  ballads,  in  an  exchange  of  hospitality  and  ex- 
perience with  the  people  of  neighboring  counties,  the 
community  is  also  finding  life  enriched  by  the  stimulation 
of  the  Folk  School.  Center  of  these  many  activities  is  the 
demonstration  farm  and  small  school  for  adults  modelled 
after  the  Danish  folk  school.  A  group  of  young  people  come 
for  a  four  months'  winter  term,  the  majority  earning  their 
way  by  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  house  and  shop.  Literature, 
history,  geography,  home  economics,  forestry  and  agricul- 
ture are  studied  in  informal  classes  where  there  are  neither 
examinations  nor  credits.  Teachers,  students  and  community 
work  together  in  a  common  purpose:  to  make  a  satisfying 
life,  socially  and  economically,  in  the  mountains. 

Doris  Ulmann,  who  has  long  been  interested  in  the  people 
of  the  Southern  Highlands,  made  hundreds  of  photographs 
of  the  Brasstown  community  and  the  school,  last  summer,  a 
few  of  which  are  reproduced  on  this  page  and  those  following. 
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The  Older  Generation 
A  pioneer  who  learned  to  spin  as  a  child 


The  Newest  Generation 
A  Folk  School  "grandchild"  and  his  mother 


A  Folk  School  Student 
Carver,  woodworker,  singer  of  folk  songs 


BENCH-MARKS    IN    THE    TENNESSEE    VALLEY 

III.  PLANNING  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  LAND 

BY  ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN 


IN  1929,  the  federal  government  issued  a  general  plan  for 
the  control  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Tennessee  River 
System  for  the  purposes  of  flood  control,  navigation  and 
power  development.  One  of  the  important  elements  of  the 
plan  is  a  large  dam  to  impound  the  waters  of  the  French 
Broad  River.  A  year  or  two  later  other  federal  government 
officials,  at  the  request  of  local  and  state  officials,  approved 
the  construction  of  a  million  dollar  highway  bridge  a  short 
distance  above  this  dam  site.  The  bridge  has  just  been  com- 
pleted as  part  of  a  highway  plan  for  the  region.  But  the 
highway  plan  took  no  account  of  the  water-control  plan, 
and  when  the  dam  is  built  the  new  million  dollar  bridge 
will  be  under  water. 

In  the  same  locality  about  three  million  dollars  have 
recently  been  spent  in  the  construction  of  concrete  highways 
which  also  will  be  under  water  when  this  dam  is  built  in 
the  near  future.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  these  will  have  to  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  power  development,  flood  control  and 
navigation. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  reservoirs  to  be 
created  for  the  control  of  the  Tennessee  River,  but  it  pre- 
sents a  striking  example  of  the  waste  of  money  and  effort 
which  year  by  year  is  taking  place  from  lack  of  unified  and 
comprehensive  regional  planning. 

Lest  any  one  think  that  it  is  only  government  funds  that 
are  wasted,  another  nearby  illustration  may  be  given.  A 
private  company  started  to  build  a  dam  and  power  plant. 
After  six  or  seven  million  dollars  had  been  spent,  it  was 
discovered  that  another  site  further  down  stream  was  so 
much  better  that  the  best  course  was  to  abandon  this  great 
expenditure,  build  the  higher  dam  down  stream  and  to  bury 
this  six  or  seven  million  dollars  expenditure  in  the  resulting 
reservoir.  This  great  private  waste  did  not  represent  a  care- 
less American  way  of  spending  money.  A  successful  Euro- 
pean firm,  intent  on  becoming  established  in  America, 
built  the  dam  which  later  was  submerged.  The  cost  of  this 
waste  must  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  goods  made  at 
the  new  power  plant,  or  lost  to  the  investors.  American 
engineers  may  have  been  careless  in  selecting  the  dam  site, 
but  without  adequate  planning  for  a  region  as  a  whole, 
such  wastes  may  continually  recur. 

Land  planning  is  not  new.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  engaged 
on  an  irrigation  project  in  the  West  where  it  was  necessary 
to  plan  a  system  of 


irrigation  canals. 
Some  of  those  canals 
followed  the  loca- 
tions of  old  Pueblo 
Indian  canals  which, 
according  to  the  saga 
of  the  Pueblo  Indi- 
ans nearby,  ante- 
dated the  coming 
of  Columbus  by 
more  than  four  hun- 
dred years.  Consid- 
erable intelligent 


The  food  we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  houses  we  live  in,  the 
metals  we  use — these  come  to  us  from  the  land.  No  part  of  our 
heritage  has  been  more  thoughtlessly  used,  submits  the  head  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  How  that  year-old  organiza- 
tion sets  about  its  task  of  saving  the  soil  and  the  water,  putting 
people  on  farms  where  their  work  will  count  for  most,  bridg- 
ing the  gulf  between  city  and  country,  is  the  subject  of  the 
third  article  in  this  series,  in  which  Mr.  Morgan  describes  and 
interprets  our  greatest  experiment  in  long-range  planning 


planning  was  necessary  to  produce  such  a  system.  Even  the 
crookedest  streets  which  writhe  their  way  through  old  Bos- 
ton are  the  result  of  planning,  for  the  cow  paths  from  which 
they  are  said  to  have  originated  were  still  more  crooked. 
Nearly  all  human  use  of  land  represents  planning.  The 
fundamental  difference  between  men  and  other  mammals  is 
represented  by  the  planning  of  men  and  the  relative  plan- 
lessness  of  the  animals. 

The  differences  in  levels  of  human  culture  are  primarily 
differences  in  amplitude,  inclusiveness,  foresight  and  thor- 
oughness, of  planning.  Even  the  relatively  nomadic  and 
primitive  American  Indian  of  the  eastern  United  States  was 
not  without  his  planning.  He  peeled  the  bark  for  his  wigwam 
at  the  right  time  of  the  year.  He  saved  seed  for  next  year's 
corn  and  tobacco.  He  planned  mass  migrations  when  the 
hunting  in  a  region  was  exhausted,  and  accumulated  a 
store  of  flint  armaments  with  which  to  annihilate  the  enemy 
in  the  promised  land.  On  his  level  of  planning,  the  area  of 
the  United  States  provided  precarious  support  for  perhaps 
half  a  million  Indians,  roughly  the  same  number  that  today 
are  so  nearly  lost  in  our  great  population. 

QERHAPS  the  reason  my  mind  is  running  on  primitive 
r  Americans  just  now  is  that  we  are  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  remains  in  the  areas  to  be  flooded  above  the 
Norris  and  Wheeler  Dams.  These  regions  were  populated 
through  many  centuries,  sometimes  more  densely  than  at 
present.  Along  the  Tennessee  River  millions  of  tons  of 
their  shell-heaps  remain,  containing  various  vestiges  of 
their  arts.  Some  of  the  tribes  planned  better  than  others. 
Above  the  Norris  Dam  we  find  remains  of  the  Algonquin 
family,  a  primitive  people,  half  starved,  dwarfed,  suffering 
from  rickets,  with  most  of  their  children  dying  in  infancy. 
The  Cherokees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  relatively  prosper- 
ous. They  were  better  fed,  better  developed  and  had 
permanent  towns  and  public  buildings.  They  were  better 
planners.  When  Columbus  came  to  America  the  native 
population  had  probably  been  relatively  stable  for  a  long 
period.  It  probably  had  reached  a  point  of  saturation  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  type  of  planning,  and  also  had  reached  a 
fairly  stable  level  of  economic  condition. 

In  order  that  the  same  country  should  later  support  125 
million  people  on  a  far  higher  level  of  physical  comfort  and 

security,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  planning 
be  of  a  very  different 
order.  Whether 
under  present  pre- 
vailing methods  of 
planning  the  recent 
economic  order  in 
America  has  reached 
a  limit,  whether  the 
mass  of  the  popula- 
tion under  that  order 
must  settle  down  to 
a  fairly  tolerable 
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General  plan  for  the  town  of  Norris,  Tennessee.  By  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Division  of  Land  Planning  and  Housing,  Kn  ox  vi  He. 
In  building  the  Norris  Dam  it  was  necessary  to  provide  homes  for 
the  workmen  on  the  job.  Usually  these  construction  towns  are  ugly 
and  inconvenient  while  in  use,  and  are  torn  down  afterward.  With  a 
little  extra  money,  the  TVA  is  making  the  town  of  Norris  a  perma- 
nent rural-urban  community  where  1000  to  2000  people  can  have 
four-acre  family  gardens,  modern  city  conveniences  of  pure  water, 
electricity  for  cooking  and  heating,  attractive  homes,  and  the  added 
interest  of  a  town  forest  and  a  protective  belt  of  public  land.  The 
"freeway"  past  the  Dam  to  Knoxville  controls  a  strip  of  land  250 
feet  wide  on  which  there  can  be  no  advertising  or  unsightly  structures 
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peasantry  and  serfdom,  perhaps  with  a  second-hand  auto- 
mobile in  every  garage,  a  chicken  in  every  pot,  and  on  rare 
occasions  a  week's  trip  to  the  nearest  national  forest  or  to  the 
relatives,  I  do  not  know.  Within  two  years,  as  a  member 
of  a  committee  on  the  future  of  young  people  in  America, 
I  heard  a  number  of  nationally  known  men,  chosen  for 
their  realism  and  sound  common  sense,  express  the  opinion 
that  opportunity  as  we  have  known  it  in  America  is  a  thing 


of  the  past,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  must  revert  to 
the  status  of  peasants,  content  with  a  little  patch  of  ground 
and  a  few  chickens.  Many  orthodox  industrial  men  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
working  man  is  too  high,  that  wages  must  come  down, 
hours  of  work  must  lengthen,  and  expenditures  for  raising 
the  level  of  living  must  decrease. 

Whether  we  are  at  the  end  of  an  age,  and  must  thus  settle 
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FIRST    STEPS    IN 
PLANNING 


The  first  basis  of  a  land-planning  program  is  a 
good  topographical  map  of  the  region.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  the 
geological  survey  and  other  federal  agencies  a 
foundation  map  of  the  region  is  being  developed 
by  the  TVA.  These  initial  surveys  are  supple- 
mented by  the  invaluable  technique  of  airplane 
photography.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  coun- 
try can  be  photographed  in  a  week — from  an  ele- 
vation of  about  two  miles.  Individual  photos(top) 
reduced  to  scale,  matched  and  mounted  (middle) 
make  topographic  maps  (bottom)  of  great 
value.  Such  reducing  and  matching  may  re- 
quire six  or  eight  months'  work,  but  they  save 
millions  of  dollars  in  determining  the  best  lo- 
cations for  roads,  bridges,  dams,  reservoirs  and 
so  on.  It  is  apparant  that,  like  the  x-ray,  these 
photographs  must  be  read  by  an  expert  eye 
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down  to  a  modern  and  ameliorated  peasantry,  or  whether 
we  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  age,  and  can  achieve  new 
levels  of  national  and  social  well  being,  will  depend  on  the 
thoroughness,  the  inclusiveness,  the  penetration,  the  social 
mindedness  and  the  vitality  of  our  planning,  and  on  our 
practical  capacity  for  putting  these  plans  into  operation. 
The  inherent  possibilities  of  America  are  practically  un- 
limited. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, within  a  limited  area,  to  try  to  plan  the  use  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  so  to  guide  and  encourage  the  energy 
and  intelligence  of  the  people  that  these  resources  shall 
change  poverty,  unemployment  and  relative  aimlessness 
and  hopelessness  for  young  people  into  effective  economic 
production  and  prosperity. 

The  material  foundation  for  all  living  is  the  land.  We 
live  on  it  and  travel  over  it.  From  it  comes  our  food,  the 
clothes  we  wear,  the  houses  we  live  in,  the  metals  we  use. 
We  work  on  the  land  and  play  on  the  land.  Land  planning 
and  land  use  are  the  basis  of  human  economy. 

The  TVA  is  undertaking  a  program  of  land-use  planning 
as  a  foundation  for  its  social  and  economic  program.     This 
program  is  in  charge  of  Earle  S.  Draper  and  a  staff  of  more 
than  a  hundred  men,  working  in  the  fields  of  architecture, 
town  planning,  highway  planning,  and  regional  planning. 
No  effort  is  being  made  to  produce  suddenly  a  plan  of  land 
use   for   the   Tennessee   Valley   as   a   whole. 
Rather,  we  are  trying  to  master  the  problems 
that  face  us  as  emergencies,  and  in  an  effort 
to   solve   them  wisely,   gradually   to   develop 
methods  and  policies  which  can  have  wider 
application. 

These  immediate  problems  include  the  read- 
justments of  highways  that  are  to  be  flooded  in 
the  new  reservoirs,  the  design  of  town  sites, 
the  transfer  of  families  from  reservoir  sites,  the 
adjustment  of  farming  communities  and  towns 
after  they  are  cut  off  from  trade  areas  by  reser- 
voirs, the  prevention  of  wildcat  real-estate 
exploitation,  and  other  problems  that  press  for 


This  land  will  soon  be  like  that  pictured  above  if 
washing  is  not  checked.  The  corn  rows  can  still  be 
seen  among  the  gullies.  Land-use  planning  would 
have  planted  grass  crops  or  Forest  instead  of  corn 


Soil-erosion  work  which  prevents  the  Riling  of  a 
reservoir,  and  further  destruction  of  land  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  in  crop.  Large  areas  are  cov- 
ered with  matting  and  40  to  50  rock  dams  built 


attention.  Efforts  for  the  proper  solution  of 
these  issues  compel  consideration  of  general 
principles  of  planning,  and  help  prevent 
planning  from  becoming  a  plaything  for 
theorists. 

Land-use  planning  consists  of  three  essen- 
tial elements.  First  is  the  intelligence,  ex- 
perience and  imagination  to  create  a  picture 
or  a  vision  of  what  is  possible  and  desirable. 
Accomplishment  generally  is  limited  by  such 
vision.  Second  is  the  collection  and  organiza- 
tion of  facts.  No  plans  have  merit  except  as 
they  are  in  accord  with  the  facts,  and  facts 
are  of  little  value  unless  they  are  organized 
and  presented  in  a  way  that  enables  them 
to  be  quickly  and  effectively  used.  Third 
is  the  application  and  adjustment  of  ideas  to  meet  particular 
cases. 

A  good  map  is  simply  a  collection  of  facts  so  arranged  and 
represented  as  to  be  easily  available.  If  all  the  facts  presented 
on  an  ordinary  automobile  highway  map  were  presented  in 
words,  it  would  make  a  big  book,  so  involved  and  compli- 
cated that  almost  no  one  could  understand  it.  The  first  basis 
of  a  land-planning  program  then  is  a  good  topographic  map 
of  the  region.  In  cooperation  with  the  coast  and  geodetic 
survey,  the  geological  survey  and  other  federal  agencies,  a 
foundation  map  of  the  region  is  gradually  being  developed 
by  the  TVA.  After  the  main  network  of  levels  and  horizontal 
controls  is  established,  the  next  step  is  a  system  of  airplane 
photographs  taken  from  an  elevation  of  about  two  miles. 

THOUSANDS  of  square  miles  of  country  can  be  photo- 
graphed in  a  week,  but  the  matching  of  these  photos, 
their  reduction  to  a  common  scale,  may  require  six  or  eight 
months.  An  air  "map"  contains  far  more  information  than 
could  be  secured  by  ground  surveys  alone.  These  air  maps 
are  taken  into  the  field  where  detailed  levels  and  much  other 
information  is  filled  in.  Such  a  topographic  survey  is  no 
longer  the  simple,  inexpensive  matter  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago,  but  it  is  a  complex  result,  and  is  of  very  great 
value.  If  such  topographic  maps  had  been  available  when 
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our  railroads  and  highways  were 
being  built,  doubtless  scores  of 
millions  of  dollars  might  have 
been  saved.  In  an  earlier  article 
I  described  the  program  for  a 

unified  water-control  program  for  the  Tennessee  River 
System.  In  the  location  of  dams  and  reservoirs  such  maps 
may  cut  to  a  quarter  the  time  necessary  for  making  plans, 
and  greatly  reduce  the  chance  for  expensive  mistakes.  No 
matter  which  way  we  turn,  these  basic  topographic  maps, 
supplemented  by  forest  survey  maps,  soil  survey  maps,  and 
geologic  resource  maps,  will  be  our  guide. 

With  this  basic  mapping  done  and  the  general  water- 
control  program  determined,  other  phases  of  the  land-use 
survey  can  proceed.  There  is  the  soil-erosion  program.  What 
land  is  so  steep  and  so  eroded  that  it  should  be  taken  wholly 
out  of  cultivation  and  put  into  forest?  What  part  should  be 
taken  out  of  plow  crops  and  put  into  pasture?  In  the  purchase 
of  forest  lands,  what  tracts  of  good  land  shall  be  preserved 
for  farming?  Without  definite  planning,  haphazard  purchase 
of  land  by  the  government  for  forests  may  have  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  local  population. 

Then  comes  the  matter  of  communications — highways, 
power  lines,  telephone  lines,  railroads.  The  purchase  of 
forest  lands  and  the  creation  of  reservoirs  may  make  great 
changes  in  what  otherwise  would  be  good  plans.  Imagine  the 
Finger  Lakes  in  central  New  York, — Chatauqua,  Seneca  and 
the  others, — being  dried  up.  What  fine  locations  their  beds 
would  make  for  long,  straight  highways  north  and  south! 
How  easy  to  run  east  and  west  roads  across  their  beds !  Then, 
if  they  should  be  filled  again,  what  a  great  change  in  the, 
highway  system  would  be  necessary!  The  river-control 
policy  of  the  TVA  may  create  a  similar  group  of  long,  par- 
allel lakes,  with  water  surface  comparable  to  that  of  these 
lakes  in  central  New  York.  Several  will  be  from  20  to  80 
miles  long.  The  building  of  expensive  concrete  highways, 
bridges  and  transmission  lines  should  be  in  reference  to 
this  development,  or  there  will  be  great  waste. 

With  the  purchase  of  rough  forest  lands  and  the  building 
of  dams,  many  people  will  have  to  move  from  their  homes. 


Local  planning  replaced  the  ferry  with  this  mil- 
lion-dollar bridge,  which  will  be  under  water  when 
the  water-control  dam  is  built.  Only  regional  plan- 
ning of  large  areas  can  prevent  waste  of  this  kind 


Where  can  they  go?  Soil  surveys 
and  a  study  of  transportation 
facilities,  land  use,  and  so  on,  are 
being  made  so  that  these  people 
can  be  helped  to  settle  where  their 

chances  for  making  a  comfortable  living  may  be  greatly 
increased.  It  is  not  only  the  ground  surface  which  counts. 
A  corps  of  geologists  working  under  Dr.  C.  H.  Eckel,  is  at 
work  exploring  and  appraising  mineral  resources.  Without 
such  exploration  great  reservoirs  might  be  created  which 
would  drown  valuable  mineral  deposits. 

With  this  industrial  development  of  the  region,  there  will 
be  a  redistribution  of  population.  Where  should  small  cities 
and  towns  appear?  Here  is  a  locality  where  main  highways 
cross,  where  railroads  are  convenient  and  where  flat  fertile 
land  is  available  for  gardens  when  industry  is  not  active. 
A  navigable  stream  passes  through  it.  The  nearby  population 
would  furnish  labor  for  industries.  Such  locations  must  be 
discovered  and  made  available  for  the  new  union  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture. 

SENATOR  BORAH  recently  remarked  that  with  a  re- 
+J  striction  of  crops  and  with  moving  people  onto  the  land, 
those  going  out  from  the  cities  will  meet  those  coming  in 
from  the  farms.  The  Senator  is  clever  but  ill-informed. 
President  Roosevelt  pointed  out  this  problem  before  he  be- 
came President,  and  indicated  a  solution.  It  is  the  develop- 
ment of  urban-rural  or  rural-urban  areas,  where  people  can 
largely  get  their  own  food  from  the  soil  and  their  other  needs 
from  industry  in  relatively  small  units.  For  such  a  develop- 
ment to  be  sound  we  must  have  available  a  substantial  body 
of  information  about  the  physical  environment. 

A  land-use  survey  is  by  no  means  an  end  in  itself.  It  sup- 
plies an  instant  source  of  information  for  a  hundred  purposes. 
An  expensive  highway  was  to  be  built  by  the  TVA,  and 
lacking  this  basic  information  a  corps  of  engineers  spent 
months  in  locating  it.  Shortly  before  time  for  the  contract  to 
be  let  such  basic  maps  became  available,  and  the  engineers 
in  a  day  or  two  of  study  were  able  to  make  a  road  location 
so  much  better  and  cheaper  that  (Continued  on  page  251) 
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A'OUNG  man,  nineteen  years  old,  southern  by  birth 
but  by  conviction  fighting  with  the  northern  armies, 
on  a  midwinter  night  in  1863  stood  sentry  upon  a 
battlefield  amid  a  fearful  storm  intensely  alert  to  perceive 
the  sounds  of  an  approaching  enemy: 

With  this  din  and  uproar  of  nature  were  mingled  the  cries  of 
wounded  and  dying  animals  and  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  wounded 
and  dying  men.  It  was  a  night  of  terror  to  the  most  hardened 
soldiers.  ...  It  was,  however,  in  the  midst  of  this  frightful  experi- 
ence that  the  first  suggestion  of  my  life's  work  came  to  me.  .  .  . 
I  found  myself  murmuring  to  myself,  "Is  it  not  possible  for  man,  a 
being  of  reason,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  to  solve  the  problems  of  his 
existence  by  the  power  of  reason  and  without  recourse  to  the  destructive 
means  of  physical  violence?"  And  I  then  registered  the  vow  in  heaven 
that  if  a  kind  Providence  would  deliver  me  alive  from  the  perils 
of  the  existing  war,  I  would  devote  my  life  to  teaching  men  how  to 
live  by  reason  and  compromise  instead  of  by  bloodshed  and 
destruction.  .  .  . 

Out  of  that  inspiration  amid  the  storm-beaten  agony  of 
that  battlefield  in  western  Tennessee  in  the  American  Civil 
War  came  Columbia  University,  the  story  of  whose  begin- 
nings is  told  by  its  real  creator,  in  one  of  the  most  pro- 
foundly interesting,  self-disclosing  autobiographies1  which 
it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  read.  Every  Columbia 
graduate,  every  student  of  university  education  in  America, 
every  believer  in  free  speech  and  honest  research  and  scholar- 
ship worthy  of  the  name;  every  person  who  looks  ruefully  upon 
the  wreckage  of  university  life  and  scholarly  conscience  and 
courage — especial  y  in  Germany  where  Burgess  found  edge 
and  substance  for  his  dream — should  read  this  portrayal. 

John  W.  Burgess  died  some  three  years  ago,  in  a  black 
despair,  understandable  enough  yet  strange  in  a  man  who 
set  himself  to  undermine  and  antidote  by  cultivation  of 
patient  research  and  propaganda  of  the  truth  of  history, 
habits  of  mankind  age-old  and  universally  endemic.  What 
could  have  made  him  think,  despite  his  own  profound  study 
of  the  ways  of  men,  that  in  the  space  of  one  man's  work  the 
world,  or  even  his  own  fellow-countrymen,  would  be  revo- 
lutionized? The  very  terms  of  his  own  hypothesis  were  to 
the  contrary.  Save  by  allusion  to  later  events,  his  story  stops 
with  the  conclusion  of  his  Roosevelt  professorship  in  Ger- 
many. President  Butler  has  to  write  the  concluding  chapter 
covering  1898-1931,  for  Burgess's  dream,  so  far  as  his  en- 
thusiasm and  hope  were  concerned,  went  out  with  the 
American  declaration  of  war  upon  Spain: 

Our  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  I  was  obliged  to  confess  to  myself 
that  my  work  of  25  years  had  come  to  naught.  I  was  brought  to  see 
that  Americans  were,  after  all,  a  warlike  people,  superficially 
informed,  and  easy  to  incite  to  Quixotic  enterprises,  preferring  war 
to  peace  upon  slight  provocation.  Never  before,  and  not  until  1914 
again,  was  I  thrown  into  such  depths  of  despondency  and  despair 
as  when  the  wires  flashed  the  declaration  of  war  on  Spain. 

Of  the  beginnings  of  his  School  of  Political  Science  and 
Constitutional  Law  which  was  the  core  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity as  distinguished  from  the  parochial  college  preceding  it, 
and  the  glowing  moment  at  Vevey  in  Switzerland  when  the 
initial  success  was  registered,  he  wrote: 


i  REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR:  The  Beginnings  of 
Columbia  University,  by  John  W.  Burgess,  with  a  Foreword  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  Columbia  University  Press,  1934,  430  pp.  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


It  seemed  to  me,  it  seemed  to  us  all,  that  the  great  World  Spirii 
had  thus  set  the  seal  of  approval  upon  our  undertaking,  and  w( 
all  exclaimed  as  with  one  voice:  "This  is  our  baptism  of  fire.' 
All  of  those  who  were  with  me  then  have  gone  across  the  Rivei 
now,  and  I  alone  am  left  to  tell  this  story.  Brave  souls,  filled  with 
great  thoughts  and  high  resolves !  I  mourned  them  long  and  deeply 
but  I  am  glad  now  that  they  went  before  this  war-mad  world  o 
today  made  wrack  and  ruin  of  our  hopes  and  purposes  and  provec 
our  fancied  inspiration  a  baseless  illusion. 

WITH  all  allowance  for  the  moral  fatigue  which  com 
monly  comes  on  with  late  age,  this  palsy  of  the  cour 
age  and  determination  with  which  Burgess  had  fough 
deeply  rooted  vested  interests  and  endemic  states  of  mine 
seems  strange  and  pathetic.  Not  different  in  kind  from  ch< 
war-habit  and  the  hysterias  of  super-patriotism  was  th( 
educational  conventionalism  which  he  had  to  break  througl 
in  establishing  his  initial  enterprises.  It  would  be  difficult  tc 
state  more  clearly  than  he  does  in  respect  of  education  th< 
perennial  issue  between  liberty  and  force;  between  en 
lightened  and  adventuring  reason,  pioneering  into  nev 
fields,  progressively  abandoning  old  ways  and  institutions 
and  the  reactionary  inertia  of  old  ignorance  and  fear,  greec 
and  stupidity,  fighting  and  repressing  and  misleading  mob 
to  maintain  "established  orders."  .  .  . 

The  older  members  of  the  faculty  .  .  .  regarded  the  college  as  < 
place  for  discipline,  not  as  a  place  for  research.  To  them  the  trutl 
had  already  been  found.  It  was  in  the  Bible,  and  it  was  the  busines 
of  the  college  to  give  the  preliminary  training  for  acquiring  anc 
disseminating  it.  Research  implied  doubt.  It  implied  that  then 
was,  at  least,  a  great  deal  of  truth  still  to  be  found,  and  it  impliec 
that  the  truth  thought  to  be  already  found  was  approximative  anc 
in  continual  need  of  revision  and  readjustment.  Still  more  briefly 
expressed,  they  regarded  research  as  more  or  less  heretical.  .  . 
The  progressive  development  of  truth,  instead  of  the  monotonous  main 
tenance  of  so-called  established  truth,  was  our  principle. 

Undismayed  by  such  opposition,  undeterred  by  the  an 
tiquity  of  the  forces — as  ancient  and  as  respectable  as  thos< 
underlying  war — which  opposed  him  inch  by  inch,  he  anc 
his  forward-looking  colleagues  fought  on  to  distinguishec 
victory,  and  the  Columbia  University  of  today  is  thei 
monument  and  justification. 

THE  story  of  it  is  peculiarly  timely  as  President  Butle 
announces  the  suspension,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  o 
the  educational  work  in  Berlin  under  the  auspices  of  thi 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  through  thi 
lectureship  in  the  German  School  of  International  Rela 
tions.  For  it  was  in  connection  with  Germany  and  in  thi 
flowering  of  his  own  German  university  training  that  Pro 
fessor  Burgess  served  perhaps  most  brilliantly.  It  was  ii 
Germany,  at  Gottingen,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  that  Burges 
learned  both  the  spirit  and  the  technique  of  the  researcl 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life  and  upon  which  he  depended  fo 
the  enlightenment  of  the  world.  It  would  have  broken  hi 
heart  to  see  what  is  happening  now  to  German  scholarshi] 
and  German  education.  The  fearless  search  for  and  an 
nouncement  of  the  truth  is  non-existent  now  under  thi 
Nazi  regime.  Such  of  Germany's  scholars  as  cannot  b< 
"coordinated"  are  muzzled,  imprisoned,  discharged,  exiled 
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Those  who  remain  either  are  terrified  into  conformity  or 
deal  with  subjects  deemed  harmless  to  the  despotism  which 
has  paralyzed  German  education. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  Burgess's  creed  and  practice  that 
any  given  state  of  affairs  shall  not  be  regarded  or  accepted  as 
final;  that  any  point  in  history,  however  black  or  white  it 
may  seem  at  the  time,  is  but  a  waymark  on  the  long,  long 
road  from  Whence  to  Whither;  neither  an  end  nor  a  begin- 
ning, and  fading  already  into  the  immense  perspective  of 
history.  Of  course,  if  these  days  represent  some  finality  of 
human  achievement — the  best  that  man  can  do  for  himself 
— it  matters  little  how  anybody  thinks  or  acts;  the  game  is 
hardly  worth  the  candle;  no  better  thing  under  the  sun 
than  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  be  merry.  But  Burgess  lived 
and  dreamed  and  wrought  upon  no  such  hypothesis.  The 
tragedy  for  him  was  that  his  dream  could  not  stand  the 
reality.  He  failed  to  realize  that  the  phenomena  of  his  own 
day  and  people  were,  as  truly  as  the  French  Revolution  or 
the  doings  of  Imperial  Rome,  material  in  the  tapestry  of 
history.  He  knew,  none  better,  about  the  transition-periods 
of  old:  he  appeared  unable  to  recognize  that  he  was  living 
in  another;  that  what  was  happening  before  his  eyes  was 
grist  for  his  own  mill.  That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  people  who  get  their  learning  out  of  books.  They  can  see 
and  entertainingly  describe  Yesterday  in  terms  of  Today; 
but  Today  in  terms  of  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow  seems 
beyond  their  imagining. 

Now  as  never  before  in  our  time  we  need  that  patient, 
dispassionate,  objective  study  for  which  Burgess  so  elo- 
quently pleaded  and  so  effectively  wrought.  Study  of  the 
past,  to  be  sure,  but  still  more  study  of  the  present.  Under 
our  noses  strangling  in  the  reek  of  it;  ourselves  part  of  its 
material,  however  little  influential  upon  it,  is  going  on  one 
of  the  most  momentous  experiments  in  the  laboratory  of 
human  progress.  Its  outcome,  near  or  far,  none  can  foretell. 
Our  individual  attitudes  therein  are  not  unimportant;  any- 
way if  only  for  our  own  satisfaction  we  must  try  to  make 
them  intelligent.  To  that  end  the  first  essential  is  to  junk 
the  slogans,  lay  aside  prejudice  and  abandon  conventional 
postures  of  mind  and  seek  information.  This  is  hard  to  do, 
because  even  authentic  facts  must  be  interpreted  against 
a  background  of  general  knowledge  such  as  few  possess, 
and  most  of  the  information  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 
is  saturated  with  and  mostly  distorted  by  the  propaganda 
motive.  One  has  to  be  on  guard,  constantly  discounting  for 
bias  on  the  part  not  only  of  the  informant  but  of  the  hearer. 

AMID  the  confusion  of  tongues,  of  scattering  ephemeral 
newspaper  dispatches,  speeches  crying,  "lo,  here !"  and 
"lo,  there!"  dinner-table  chatter  by  people  few  of  whom 
know  even  superficially  what  they  are  talking  about,  I  find 
most  useful  the  publications  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion;2 especially  its  semi-monthly  Foreign  Policy  Reports 
of  research  on  special  subjects  and  its  weekly  Bulletin  of 
interpretation  of  current  international  events.  I  place  high 
value  upon  two  quarterly  magazines — Foreign  Affairs  of 
•which  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong  is  editor,  published  by  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  at  45  East  65th  street  (S5  a 
year),  and  Pacific  Affairs,  competently  edited  by  Owen 
Lattimore,  W.  L.  Holland  and  Bruno  Lasker,  published 
by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  with  office  at  129  East 
52nd  street,  New  York.  Reliably  informing  is  the  League  of 

»  FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION,  Inc.,  IS  East  41st  street.  New  York  City. 
Regular  annual  membership  $5.  Foreign  Policy  Reports  $5,  $3  to  members;  Foreign 
Policy  Bulletin  $1.  Other  publications  occasionally,  including  World  AJtairs  fan- 
thlets,  etc. 


Nations  Chronicle  (monthly,  50  cents  a  year),  edited  by 
Clark  M.  Eichelberger  and  published  at  the  mid-western 
office  of  the  League  of  Nations  Association,  203  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Of  course  there  are  many  other 
periodicals  in  this  country  and  abroad  contributing  en- 
lightenment: there  should  be  special  mention  of  The  Living 
Age  (253  Broadway,  New  York,  $6  a  year)  which  monthly 
translates  significant  articles  in  the  foreign  press. 

Again  I  allude  to  The  Beginnings  of  Tomorrow,  by 
Professor  Herbert  A.  Miller  (New  York,  Stokes,  $2.50) 
whose  world  survey  seems  to  me  the  most  important  of  the 
post-war  syntheses.  And  now  comes  another  provocative, 
discerning  sweep  of  the  horizon — The  New  International- 
ism, by  Clark  Foreman  of  the  American  Council  of  the 
Geneva  School  of  International  Studies  (New  York,  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Co.,  $1.75) — sounding  the  knell  of  the  old  inter- 
national set-up,  with  shrewd  speculation  about  the  new. 

Concerning  our  own  part  in  the  reforming  of  the  world 
there  is  endless  debate;  but  all  must  give  attention  to  the 
much-discussed  utterance,  America  Must  Choose,  by  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  secretary  of  agriculture  in  the  Roosevelt  cab- 
inet. It  has  been  issued  in  the  World  Affairs  Pamphlets 
series  jointly  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and  the 
World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston,  from  either  of  which  it 
may  be  obtained  at  25  cents  per  copy.  Secretary  Wallace 
presents  with  great  clarity  the  three-fold  option  constituting 
the  American  politico-economic  problem,  especially  the 
difficulties,  dangers  and  sacrifices  implied  in  the  choice  we 
are  trying  to  make,  of  a  planned  economy  midway  between 
outright  internationalism  and  narrow  nationalistic  self- 
sufficiency  and  isolation.  One  hardly  may  pretend  to  discuss 
the  policy  of  the  present  administration  without  being 
familiar  with  this  temperate  exposition  of  it  by  one  of  its 
most  influential  members. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  a  definitive  book  about  the  fascist 
regime  in  Italy;  free  of  propaganda  and  emotion,  compact 
and  readable;  calmly  describing.  It  is  at  hand,  in  The 
Italian  Corporative  State,  by  Dr.  Fausto  Pitigliani,  formerly 
research  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution  in  Washington 
(Macmillan,  $2.50).  Here  is  the  Italian  set-up,  a  revolu- 
tionized politico-economic  state,  with  its  intertwined  occu- 
pational associations,  collective  contracts,  labor  courts; 
its  obliteration  of  every  trace  of  the  former  liberal  or  demo- 
cratic philosophy;  dispassionately  and  interestingly  de- 
scribed by  a  first-rate  Italian  hand,  intelligible  to  any  reader. 
Take  it  or  leave  it — here,  in  brief  compass,  as  regards  or- 
ganization at  least,  is  present-day  Italy. 

Latest,  and  I  think  best,  of  the  surveys  of  Far  Eastern 
and  Pacific  problems  is  Empire  in  the  East  (Doubleday, 
Doran,  $3.25) — a  symposium  of  authoritative  writers  under 
the  editorship  of  Joseph  Barnes,  secretary  of  the  American 
Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  Vivid,  convincing. 

The  air  is  hot  with  propaganda  from  and  about  Soviet 
Russia.  More  or  less  frankly  of  such  is  Dr.  Corliss  Lament's 
little  brochure,  On  Understanding  Soviet  Russia  (29  pages, 
3  cents  per  copy  of  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  80  East 
llth  street,  New  York),  but  it  nevertheless  is  useful  "back- 
ground stuff."  I  know  of  nothing  really  dependable  about 
present-day  Germany;  even  relatively  dispassionate  books 
like  Calvin  B.  Hoover's  Germany  Enters  the  Third  Reich 
(Macmillan,  1933)  are  out-of-date  while  the  ink  is  still  wet 
upon  their  pages.  It  has  not  yet  appeared  what  Germany  is 
to  be,  or  whether  Nazi-ism  can  even  stay  alive  in  an  almost 
completely  hostile  world  which  fears  it  as  pre-war  Germany 
never  was  feared.  • 
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THE   THEATER   CONFRONTS    LIFE 


THE  theater  is  more  than 
•&play  house.  The  true 
drama  confronts  life;  it 
does  not  seek  to  escape  life. 
True,  these  days,  we  need 
play,  desperately,  for  courage 
and  even  sanity.  We  need 
borrowed  laughter,  stirred 
emotions,  fairy-tales  and 
glamor.  But  we  need  more — 
plays  that  will  illuminate  our 
confusion,  arouse  indignation, 

and  nurse  the  will  to  act.  What  does  the  theater  offer? 
These  three  recent  plays  do  confront  life  and  deal  with  sig- 
nificant social  themes.  They  are  heartening  for  their  inten- 
tions and  instructive  for  both  virtues  and  faults. 

The  Theater  Union  is  tackling  the  old  problems — to  get 
plays  of  significance  and  to  assemble  audiences  that  will 
learn — by  building  a  workers'  theater.  Its  manifesto  reads: 

Ninety  percent  of  the  people  are  barred  from  the  theater  by  high 
admission  prices  and  also  by  the  remoteness  of  the  average  run  of 
plays  from  their  lives  and  their  fundamental  problems.  The  Union 
will  try  to  reflect  with  honesty  and  vitality,  the  economic,  emo- 
tional, and  cultural  conflicts  in  the  experience  of  our  audience.  .  .  . 
Its  point  of  view  is  that  there  is  but  one  constructive  guide  in  the 
prevailing  situation:  the  interests  of  the  great  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple .  .  .  the  workers  as  a  class. 

This  is  clear-cut  and  realistic.  We  need  such  a  theater. 

The  first  offering,  Peace  On  Earth,  is  a  play  against  war, 
not  after  a  war,  but  now  when  people  begin  to  whisper 
about  "the  next  war."  Professor  Peter  Owen  stands  for  free 
speech  in  his  college:  then  from  some  inner  urge  gets  into  a 
strike  of  dock-workers  against  loading  munitions  of  war 
manufactured  by  the  industrial  overlord  of  both  city  and 
college.  Some  one  is  killed.  Colleagues,  the  settlement  head, 
the  bishop,  scientists  call  Owen  a  fool.  The  commencement 
ceremony  of  granting  honorary  degrees  (one  to  the  suave 
overlord)  is  registered  with  irony — and  violated  by  an  inrush 
of  strikers.  There  is  a  penetrant  and  symbolic  scene  when 
four  drunken  alumni,  classmates  of  Owen,  invade  his  home, 
and  lasso  him  to  "take  the  old  boy  to  apologize  to  Prexy." 
The  authors  know  some  things  about  colleges,  but  their 
charges  are  less  true  than  once,  what  with  professors  mixed 
today  in  many  a  radical  cause.  At  the  end,  Owen  waits 
execution  in  a  death-cell  and  flashbacks  of  trial,  judge,  wife, 
colleagues,  tell  how  he  has  been  framed-up  for  the  killing  by 
a  conspiracy  of  injustice. 

The  play  is  exciting,  written  with  idealism,  irony,  and 
theatric  skill.  Acting  and  direction  are  fresh  and  competent, 
without  the  handicaps  of  amateurism  or  artiness.  The  mobs 
seem  to  rush  in  right  off  the  street.  If  we  feel  that  we  already 
know  about  the  timidity  and  economic  vassalage  of  some  col- 
leges, and  recall  that  labor  once  hoped  to  stop  war  by 
strikes  in  1914,  we  must  not  forget  that  here  is  a  new  audi- 
ence, of  youth  and  workers,  who  need  to  know  even  old 
facts,  and  to  ponder  what  can  be  done. 

This  Theater  Union  audience  is  good  news,  for  most 
problem  plays  find  no  audience.  But  100,000  people  have 


PEACE  ON  EARTH,  by  George  Sklar  and  Albert  Maltz. 

Produced  by  The  Theater  Union.  Civic  Repertory  Theater. 

Published  by  Samuel  French.  Price  75  cents  postpaid  of 

Survey  Graphic. 
THEY  SHALL  NOT  DIE,  by  John  Wesley.  Produced  by 

The  Theater  Guild.  Royale  Theater.  Published  by  Alfred  A. 

Knopf.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
YELLOW  JACK,  by  Sidney  Howard.  Produced  by  Guthrie 

McClintic.  Martin  Beck  Theater. 
CULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTH,  edited  by  W.  T.  Couch.  71 1  pp. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  Price  $4  postpaid  of 

Survey  Graphic. 


seen  Peace  on  Earth.  It  has 
moved  to  a  Broadway  theater, 
we  hope  as  a  missionary  to  the 
unconverted,  and  not  for  the 
flesh-pots  and  glamors  of  the 
conventional  theater.  The 
Union  might  well  stay,  as  it 
began,  near  the  people's  cen- 
ter of  New  York,  in  the  old 
house  that  gave  LeGallienne 
freedom  for  trial  and  error. 


Here    it   charged    a    people's 

scale  of  prices,  with  $1.50  top.  And  10,000  unemployed  saw 
the  play  on  30  cent  tickets  paid  for  by  the  audiences  and 
supporters.  That  is  the  folk-theater  working  in  its  own  field. 
We  hope  it  can  keep  alive,  survive  success,  find  plays  that 
are  not  just  doctrinaire,  and  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  folk 
theaters  like  those  now  arising  in  Chicago,  and  elsewhere 
among  workers  and  Negroes. 

THEY  Shall  Not  Die  is  a  thinly  disguised  chronicle  of  the 
Scottsboro  case,  the  case  that  may  end  in  death  for  cer- 
tain Negro  boys  charged  with  raping  two  white  girls  on  a 
freight  train  in  a  southern  state.  It  registers  with  exciting 
realism  the  jailing  of  the  Negroes  and  the  use  of  the  girls — 
even  the  medical  evidence — to  build  a  case.  Next,  we  see  the 
spinning  of  the  net  of  evidence,  thin  and  unconvincing;  the 
political  intrigue  and  community  passions;  the  rise  of  the 
case  as  a  symbol  of  the  class  struggle,  and  the  choice  by  the 
Negroes  of  help  from  the  radical  labor  defense  organization. 
Then  a  moving  interlude  on  the  struggle  of  one  girl  for 
light  on  what  she  shall  testify;  at  last  a  superb  trial  scene 
with  the  northern  lawyer  battling  in  vain  against  jury,  people, 
judge,  and  the  swaggering  local  prosecutor,  brilliantly  acted, 
who  rests  his  case  on  reiterations  of  phrases — "white 
women  .  .  .  rape  .  .  .  black  dominance  .  .  .  outside  in- 
terference." The  jury  goes  out,  the  curtain  falls — for  the  case 
is  not  yet  ended. 

The  Theater  Guild  has  spent  its  splendid  resources  on  an 
admirable  cast  and  vivid  production.  John  Wesley,  the 
author,  exhibits  his  great  gift  for  theatrical  journalism,  and 
his  passionate  hatred  of  injustice.  We  all  share  that  hatred, 
but  we  question  the  use  of  this  material  as  propaganda. 
This  is  an  indictment  of  a  state  by  an  advocate  who  gives  us 
the  interpretation  by  the  radical  labor  defense  body.  It  de- 
clares that  the  Negroes  are  innocent,  their  prosecution  a 
frame-up,  the  evidence  cooked  out  of  falsehood,  the  trial 
based  not  on  justice  and  fact,  but  on  race  prejudice,  sec- 
tional feeling,  fear  of  economic  radicalism,  hatred  of  alien 
interference.  It  does  not  present  the  efforts  of  a  southern 
judge  at  the  former  trial  to  do  justice,  nor  the  efforts  of  the 
liberal  organization  to  serve  these,  and  all  Negroes,  during 
many  years.  We  seem  to  see  not  a  study  of  a  social  problem, 
but  a  dispatch  from  the  front  of  the  class  war. 

Is  this  due  to  the  nature  of  the  theater  that  must  seize 
conflict  at  a  climax,  and  cannot  trace  causes  in  its  brief  two 
hours?  Will  this  play  really  help  both  South  and  Negro? 
Does  it  inform  audiences  who  have  little  knowledge  of 
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The  New  York  Traveling  Library  of  the 
Bronx  at  ease  (below)  and  in  action  (at 
the  right).  This  Book  Wagon  was  initiated 
in  1928  by  Ruth  Wellman,  superintendent 
of  extension  work.  Now,  every  week,  for 
five  afternoons  and  three  evenings  it  serves 
its  8000  members  in  the  out-lying  sections 
of  the  Bronx.  This  bus,  heated  and  lighted, 
can  carry  2000  volumes.  Phyllis  Osteen 
with  her  six  assistants  have  charged  as 
many  as  840  volumes  in  a  single  day 


southern  social  problems?  We  need  hints  that  the  South 
cannot  be  covered  in  one  indictment;  that  it  is  not  satisfied 
with  its  own  life;  that  it  is  laboring  to  ameliorate  evils;  that 
the  roots  of  conflict  run  deeper  than  melodrama.  We  do  not 
condone  evils  by  asking  that  they  be  understood. 

Such  understanding  can  be  gained  from  a  recent  book  in 
which  the  South  passes  solemn  and  informed  judgment  on 
her  own  problems.  In  Culture  in  the  South,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press,  in  over  700  pages,  some 
thirty-one  authors,  most  of  them  southern-born,  appraise 
the  South,  good  and  bad,  with  candor,  information,  and 
hopefulness.  They  admit  that  in  many  ways  the  South  lags 
in  progress.  Their  criticism  is  harsh  enough,  but  it  defines 
problems,  states  causes,  records  the  forward  march.  Any 
audience  would  understand  They  Shall  Not  Die  better  if 
they  had  read  the  chapters  on  Social  Legislation,  The  Pat- 
tern of  Violence,  and  the  45  pages  on  The  Negro,  by  the 
editor  of  the  volume.  His  picture  of  what  Negroes  endure  is 
full  and  terribly  somber.  He  says:  "The  central  problem  in 
the  South  for  whites  and  blacks  alike  is  the  cheapness  and 
servility  of  labor  .  .  .  the  main  source  of  most  of  the 
Negro's  (and  the  poor  white  man's)  disabilities.  .  .  .  This 
system  must  be  changed." 

Is  this  not  the  scene  on  which  the  white  light  of  the  theater 
should  fall?  Is  this  not  a  very  challenge  to  radical  propaganda 
on  economics?  The  Negroes  and  the  pitiful  mill  girls,  and 
their  wandering  white  boy  friends,  and  the  judge  and  the 
jury,  were  all  victims  of  a  system  of  cheap  and  servile  labor. 
Passion,  prejudice,  conflict  are  symptoms  of  one  vast  evil. 
To  indict  the  system  in  the  name  of  all  its  victims  would 
offer  a  theme  for  a  great  propaganda  play. 

YELLOW  JACK  is  not  propaganda  unless  to  inspire  us 
in  the  ancient  war  of  Man  against  Death.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant experiment  in  translating  to  the  stage  a  great  moment 
in  race  history — the  conquest  of  yellow  fever  in  Cuba  in 
1900  by  Dr.  Walter  Reed  and  his  heroic  colleagues  of  the 


Yellow  Fever  Commission.  It  is  a  success  for  with  the  sim- 
plest devices  of  stage  levels  and  spot-lighting,  it  makes 
vivid  and  comprehensible  this  struggle  of  science  and  human 
courage,  to  audiences  so  absorbed  they  do  not  notice  there 
is  no  intermission.  Here  is  one  of  the  great  forces  of  modern 
life,  in  shirtsleeves,  gambling  with  death,  the  villain  a  tiny 
mosquito.  Graphic  scenes  of  emotion,  humor,  laboratory 
ritual  unroll  new  understanding  of  how  old  and  new  schools 
clash,  how  doctors  and  plain  men  sacrifice  life  for  other 
lives,  what  spiritual  force  it  takes  to  ask  such  sacrifices,  how 
the  triumphs  of  science  are  mingled  of  the  fanatic  hunches  of 
a  Scotch  Dr.  Finlay,  the  inspired  imagination  of  a  Walter 
Reed,  the  precise  experiments  of  martyrs  like  Lazear. 

The  play  is  not  grim,  but  heroic — and  has  a  happy  end- 
ing in  the  spiritual  sense.  For  relief,  we  have  brilliantly 
characterized  doughboys  (like  a  folk  chorus)  of  such  homespun 
veracity  that  we  laugh  with  them  at  death — and  forget  that 
they  gained  scant  fame  or  fortune.  This  play  is  perhaps  a 
late  laurel  for  their  memories.  This  victory  made  possible 
the  Panama  Canal,  enlarged  the  tropics  for  living,  posed  the 
question:  How  can  we  benefit  by  international  communi- 
cation without  risk  to  international  health?  This  is  a  rich 
play:  we  hope  it  inspires  new  uses  of  the  theater  as  teacher. 

One  thought  remains.  These  are  symbolic  plays,  yet  our 
age  has  no  symbols,  no  myth-figures  for  causes  or  ideas.  We 
lack  the  gods  and  choruses  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  allegorical 
figures  of  the  church  drama.  We  have  to  state  causes  and 
present  conflicts  of  forces  in  personal  drama.  Often  we  lose 
the  theme  in  our  interest  in  human  lives.  What  of  Lazear, 
who  died,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children?  or  the  lonely  de- 
cisions of  Walter  Reed?  what  price  Science?  and  what  of  the 
longing  of  the  mill-girl  for  a  new  dress  and  a  beau?  These 
wonderings  remain  in  the  heart  .  .  .  perhaps  to  remind  us 
that  after  all  great  causes  are  processions  of  many  suffering, 
aspiring  men  and  women.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

The  Drama  of  Revolt 

REBEL  AMERICA,  by  Lillian  Symes  and  Tracers  Clement.  Harpers.  391  pp.  Price 
$3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  stories  of  reform  and  revolt  in  American  life  have 
been  coming  pretty  thick  in  recent  years,  but  none  of 
them  has  presented  the  panorama  as  a  whole.  Even  the 
combined  pictures  of  the  varied  sides  given  us  by  Lincoln 
Steffens'  autobiography,  by  Emma  Goldman's  turbulent 
portrayal,  by  Louis  Adamic's  Dynamite  or  by  Adams' 
Epic  of  America  leave  confusion  behind  them.  In  this  one 
study,  Lillian  Symes  and  her  husband  Travers  Clement, 
have  pulled  the  pieces  together  in  a  vivid,  compact  narra- 
tive more  illuminating  than  all  the  searching  new  histories 
or  the  interpretations  of  personal  lives. 
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The  challenge  of  revolutionary  philosophies  in  action  today  has 
brought  me  many  an  inquiry  for  just  what  this  book  answers  — 
what  do  the  radicals  want,  how  do  they  propose  to  get  it,  and  what 
part  do  they  play  in  American  life?  If  the  book  were  a  mere  ac- 
count of  the  ideals  and  tactics  of  radical  movements  it  would  not 
stir  interest.  It  is  far  more  than  that.  It  is  a  discriminating  inter- 
pretation of  the  forces  in  conflict  in  industrial  society,  thrown  upon 
the  background  of  its  rebel  critics.  With  rare  detachment  and  yet 
with  a  warm  sympathy  for  all  aspirations  for  a  revolutionary 
solution,  the  authors  give  us  highly  stimulating  and  often  enter- 
taining accounts  of  native  and  imported  experiments  in  revolt. 
Beginning  with  the  early  days  of  the  labor  movement  when  the 
Owenites  sought  to  establish  in  the  New  World  their  ideal  com- 
munities, they  run  through  the  drama  of  the  struggle  for  the  first 
trade-unions,  free  public  education,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
women's  rights,  sex  freedom  and  equality,  down  to  the  more  recent 
mass  movements  of  the  workers  and  farmers,  the  shifting  scenes 
of  the  war,  the  Russian  revolution,  "prosperity"  and  depression. 

What  strikes  me  most  about  the  handling  of  such  a  vast  range 
of  material  is  the  amazing  sense  of  perspective  with  which  it  is 
presented. 

It  gets  in  focus.  It  leaves  a  definite  impression  of  what's  impor- 
tant and  what  is  not.  The  judgments  expressed,  as  they  freely  are, 
are  objective;  a  mature  achievement  in  radical  interpretation  al- 
most without  precedent.  Where  I  have  personal  knowledge  of 
movements  and  people,  as  I  happen  to  have  in  much  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  I  found  not  a  single  statement  to 
which  I  dissented,  not  a  single  personality  unfairly  portrayed.  I 
do  not  recollect  any  discussion  of  such  controversial  matter  of 
which  I  could  say  that,  so  warped  are  judgments  by  partisanship. 

For  the  reader  untutored  in  the  mysteries  of  conflicting  radical 
schools,  the  style  is  refreshingly  free  of  that  heavy  phraseology  which 
makes  understanding  difficult  and  reading  dull.  The  intricacies  of 
Marxism  are  made  simple;  the  warring  factions  of  the  descendants 
of  Marx  stand  out  clear  in  their  sectarian  disputes.  Behind  them 
all,  you  get  a  gripping  drama  of  conflict  between  the  owners  of 
America  and  their  hired  men.  Out  of  the  movements  emerge  the 
personalities  of  leaders,  sharply,  swiftly  etched. 

A  mere  liberal  said  of  this  book  the  other  day  that  it  should  be 
made  required  reading  in  every  course  in  "social  science."  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  prerequisite  to  any  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  forces  in  revolt  about  us  today,  and  therefore  indispensable  to 
all  engaged  in  any  task  of  social  betterment.  Nowhere  else  in  such 
brief  form  is  gathered  the  drama  of  revolt  not  only  in  America 
but  throughout  the  western  world.  ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 

New  York  City 

"Sounds  with  Meaning" 

ONE-SMOKE  STORIES,  by  Mary  Austin.  Houghlon  Mifflin  Company.  295  pf. 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MARY  AUSTIN  dedicates  her  new  book  to  "the  tireless  hearers 
of  all  sounds  with  meaning"  from  whom  the  One-Smoke 
Stories  came — tales  told  about  the  embers,  or  clean  rounds  out  of 
the  speaker's  experience;  of  a  length  that  it  takes  to  smoke  a  corn- 
husk  cigarette.  When  you  read  the  White  Woman's  magic  of  the 
introduction  the  regret  is  upon  you  that  it  does  not  continue 
throughout  like  chords  to  the  voices  of  the  narrators.  Yet  it  is  an- 
other indication  of  the  versatility  of  this  interpreter  of  primitive 
peoples  that  she  introduces  this  form  of  folk-tale  taken  from  the 
Indians  themselves.  "Just  before  the  end,"  she  writes,  "like  the 
rattle  that  warns  that  the  story  is  about  to  strike,  comes  the  fang  of 
the  experience,  most  often  in  the  shape  of  a  wise  saying."  Such  as 
these  from  the  Amerind: 

"He  who  carries  a  wish  should  not  himself  become  the  bag  of 
it" — Micmac. 

"Never  go  to  sleep  when  your  meat  is  on  the  fire" — Blackfeet. 

"Would  you  choose  a  counselor;  watch  him  with  his  neighbor's 
children" — Sioux. 

"If  the  poor  be  poor  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  appearance,  how  shall 
they  be  aught  but  poor  to  the  end  of  their  days?" — Zuni. 

"The  moon  is  not  shamed  by  the  barking  of  dogs" — Southwest. 


And  these  from  the  Sons  of  the  Conquistadores: 
"Those  that  lie  down  with  dogs  get  up  with  fleas." 
"The  marrow  of  the  meat  is  inside  the  bones." 
"One  Take-this  is  better  than  two  I-will-gives." 
"Use  the  whetstone  or  do  without  cutting." 
"He  who  does  not  wish  for  dust  should  not  come  to  the  thresh- 
ing-floor." P.  U.  K. 
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THE  ROBBER  BARONS,  by  Mathew  Josephson.  Harcourt  Brace.  474  pp.  Price  $3 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  forces  that  ruled  the  development  of  America  from  the  Civil 
War  to  the  twentieth  century  are  brilliantly  exemplified  by  the 
lives  of  the  men  who  rode  those  forces.  Mr.  Josephson  has  performed 
a  valuable  service  in  popularizing  and  organizing  a  wealth  of 
documentary  facts  that  bear  on  that  period,  especially  as  many  of 
the  original  sources  are  out  of  print  or  are  not  readily  obtainable. 

JUST  PLAIN  LARNIN',  by  James  U.  Shields.  Coward  McCann.  344  pages.  Price  $2 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  is  the  story  of  what  happened  when  a  university  expert  tried 
to  make  the  public  schools  "go  modern"  in  a  southern  factory 
town.  Even  for  a  first  novel,  the  construction  is  slovenly  and  the 
writing  worse.  But  the  author  is  a  North  Carolina  schoolman  who 
knows  intimately  the  kind  of  community  in  which  his  story  is  set. 
And  as  a  social  document,  his  book  has  both  interest  and  signifi- 
cance because  it  shows  the  factors  which  shape  and  control  the 
"education"  of  millions  of  American  children. 

NIJINSKY.  by  Romola  Nijinsky.  Simon  and  Schuster.  447  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

AN  absorbing  and  intimate  account  of  the  turbulent  life  of  the 
great  Russian  dancer  whose  brilliant  career  was  ended  by  madness 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  As  told  by  his  wife  with  deep  feeling  and 
sensitivity  it  becomes  the  record  of  genius  and  beauty  struggling 
against  the  distortions  and  the  creeping  progress  of  abnormality. 
It  is  a  strange  story  full  of  the  glamor  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Ballet  at  its  heydey,  pathetic  in  its  revelation  of  the  human  trage- 
dies behind  the  glitter, — with  madness  everywhere.  Psychiatrists 
will  ponder  it.  Women  will  love  it. 

SALAH  AND  HIS  AMERICAN,  by  Leland  Hall.  Knopf.  199  pp.  $2  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

AT  a  time  when  the  world  is  relapsing  into  dictatorships,  Leland 
Hall  presents  an  example  from  his  own  experience  of  an  individual 
who  preferred  slavery  and  security  to  liberty  and  responsibility. 
Salah  is  a  black  boy  who  has  escaped  from  slavery  for  personal 
reasons  that  do  not  prejudice  him  against  the  institution.  He  be- 
comes the  American's  servant  during  a  trip  to  North  Africa.  Salah 
thinks  of  the  relationship  as  personal  and  permanent,  and  the  prob- 
lems and  emotional  entanglements  that  follow  give  point  to  what 
would  be,  if  it  were  nothing  more,  a  travel  book  whose  charm  is 
pervasive  and  undeniable. 

DAVY  CROCKETT,  by  Constance  Rourke.  Harcourt,  Brace.  276  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book  by  a  distinguished  writer  on  the  frontier  gives  a  clear 
picture  of  Davy  and  his  wife  and  his  young  sons  at  the  time  when 
great  stretches  of  America  were  in  a  rifle  civilization.  The  Crock- 
etts  lived  by  his  gun;  it  was  men  carrying  the  long  muzzle-loaders, 
equally  effective  against  game  and  Indians,  who  nosed  out  trails 
that  were  to  become  routes  for  the  covered  wagon.  The  Davy 
Crockett  myth,  second  only  to  that  of  Paul  Bunyan,  centered 
around  his  marksmanship.  Yet  even  that  could  not  save  him  and 
the  band  of  sharpshooters  with  him,  against  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  Mexicans  at  the  siege  of  the  Alamo.  This  reviewer 
misses  a  favorite  story- — that  of  Davy  shooting  down  a  squirrel 
without  breaking  its  skin,  by  hitting  the  branch  under  it  and  killing 
it  by  concussion.  Miss  Rourke  has  new  material  on  the  Davy 


Crockett  Almanacs,  best  sellers  a  hundred  years  ago.  One  would 
like  to  have  more  about  his  terms  in  Congress  where  this  back- 
woodsman in  his  coonskin  cap  delighted  everyone  with  his  gift  of 
story-telling  and  stood  up  stoutly  against  President  Jackson's 
machine  in  behalf  of  the  southern  Indians,  who  were  being  moved 
across  the  Mississippi  with  the  greatest  possible  brutality,  and  of 
white  settlers  exploited  by  land  speculators. 

WARPATH,  by  Stanley  Vestal.  Houghlon  Mifflin.  291  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

WHITE  BULL,  last  of  the  great  Sioux  warriors,  hunted  buffalo  on 
the  prairies  and  fought  in  countless  tribal  and  frontier  battles  in- 
cluding "Custer's  last  stand."  Mr.  Vestal  knew  him  in  1932,  when 
he  was  an  agency  Indian,  and  when  "defeat  and  squalid  poverty 
.  .  .  had  befallen  his  people."  The  book  is  based  on  the  old  lead- 
er's own  narrative,  supplemented  by  conversations  with  other 
Indians,  pioneer  letters  and  journals,  and  government  documents. 
As  in  his  earlier  biography  of  Sitting  Bull,  White  Bull's  distin- 
guished kinsman,  the  author  has  here  preserved  a  fast  vanishing 
record  and  written  a  stirring  story  of  the  old  Northwest  as  an 
Indian  chief  knew  it. 

THE  TURNING  WHEEL,  by  Arthur  Pound.  Doubleday.   Doran.  517  pp.  Price 
$3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

PUBLISHED  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
General  Motors,  this  book  offers  a  detailed  but  wholly  uncritical 
history  of  the  growth  and  activities  of  that  vast  corporation.  Many 
readers  will  be  left  unsatisfied  by  the  account  of  financing  and  ex- 
pansion. It  is  significant  that  the  index  does  not  list  "labor," 
"union,"  "wages,"  "industrial  relations,"  though  there  is  a  section 
on  Cooperative  Plans,  which  includes  the  Employes'  Savings  and 
Investment  Plan,  Employes'  Preferred  Stock  Subscription  Plan, 
Group  Insurance  Plan,  Employe  Education  and  Training,  Hous- 
ing, Welfare  Work.  The  chapter  on  Research  fails  to  do  justice  to 
GM  engineering  achievements,  and  the  company's  imaginative 
experiments  with  planned  production  are  not  included.  Introduc- 
tory chapters  give  a  brief  account  with  many  quaint  pictures  of  the 
evolution  of  self-propelled  vehicles  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

LOOSE  LEAVES  FROM  A  BUSY  LIFE,  by  Morris  Hillquit.  Macmillan.  339  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  is  no  time  for  those  clinging  to  democracy  to  utter  compul- 
sions of  any  kind;  yet  there  is  a  lurking  wish  that  this  book  might  be 
required  reading.  Here  can  be  found  deep-rooted  antecedents  of 
current  cleavages.  Europeans  escaping  from  domination  and  dep- 
rivation to  America,  soon  sought  escape  from  airless  rooms  and 
unsanitary  shops  on  the  "Roofs  of  Cherry  Street"  to  see  the  sky 
and  fashion  a  new  social  order  for  man  rather  than  money  and 
might.  Just  as  our  first  generation  of  pioneers  were  the  frontiersmen 
who  tamed  the  wilderness  as  a  land  for  people  to  live  in  and  on,  so 
it  would  seem  our  second  generation  of  pioneers  are  those  who  long 
ago  dreamed  and  worked  and  sacrificed  to  tame  our  industrial 
labyrinth  for  the  good  of  all  the  people.  This  chronicle  of  the  organ- 
ized labor  and  Socialist  movements  of  America  was  written  by  one 
of  them  with  his  heart  and  head  and  life. 


SECTION  7-A 

(Continued  from  page  217) 


representative  in  the  newly  installed  company  union.  "They  told 
me  there  weren't  no  dues  in  that  union,"  he  said,  "and  it  didn't 
cost  you  nothing  and  you  get  paid  for  being  representative,  and  I 
said  sometimes  things  you  don't  pay  for  ain't  so  good."  Later,  he 
was  summoned  to  the  office  and  charged  with  handing  out  union 
application  cards.  "They  give  me  a  week  off  for  it,  on  orders  from 
the  head  office." 

Representing  the  Chevrolet  plant  local,  "the  biggest  paid  up 
AFofL  federal  labor  union  in  the  United  States,"  David  H.  Lano 
boasted  that  he  was  the  first  Chevrolet  employe  to  sign  up,  "and 
when  the  lay-offs  come  I  was  the  first  one  to  get  it."  Another 
Chevrolet  worker,  who  had  been  for  some  months  unemployed, 


some  daylight  saving 
fpr  Mrs.  Torkowitz 

Up  before  the  sun,  Mrs.  Torkowitz  begins  her  daily  grind 
of  housework.  Long  after  dark,  she's  still  at  it. 

Quicker,  easier  methods  of  getting  her  work  done  will 
save  some  daylight  for  Mrs.  Torkowitz.  And  save  some 
energy,  too — to  help  her  attain  better  living  conditions. 

One  quicker,  easier  method  that  even  the  Torkowitz 
purse  can  afford  is  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  Fels-Naptha  gives 
extra  help  with  every  soap-and-water  task.  Good  golden 
soap  and  plenty  of  grease-dissolving  naptha,  working  to- 
gether to  loosen  stubborn  grime.  Extra  help  to  do  away 
with  hard  rubbing.  To  get  things  nicely  clean — even  in 
cool  water.  It's  well  worth  telling  this  to  Mrs.  Torkowitz. 

Write  Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample 
bar  of  Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH     THE    CLEAN     NAPTHA    ODOR 

FELS-NAPTHA 


lirDITCDC         ^e  assist  ln  Pear's  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
p.  K.T*      debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
'•  ***  *  *J»%k/»     BUREAU,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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A  NEW 
VACATION  LAND 

\7ACATIONERS  abroad  are  looking  to  the  Soviet 
*  Union  to  supply  the  thrills  of  travel  lacking  in  the 
beaten- track  countries.  The  inducement  to  visit  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  travel  dollars  have 
undergone  no  deflation  there.  Intourist  rates  existing  be- 
fore the  dollar  went  off  gold  have  been  retained  in  dollars 
for  1934.  All-inclusive  travel  service  is  offered  at  $15  per 
day  First  Class;  $8  per  day  Tourist  Class  and  $5  per  day 
Special  Class.  These  include:  Soviet  visas,  meals,  hotels, 
guide- interpreters,  sightseeing,  boat,  train  and  motor  trans- 
portation on  tour  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Over  a  hundred  special 
groups  are  planned  if  you  want  to  join  ...  or  go  it  alone. 
All  travel  agents  have  rates,  schedules  and  itineraries. 


INC. 


U.  S.  Representative  of  the  Travel  Company  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Offices  in  Chicago 
and  Boston,  Or  See  Your  Own  Travel  Agent. 


WILLOW 
BROOK 

Summer  School 


Freedom  to  pioneer  on  a  200  acre  farm 
for  35  boys  and  girls,  7  to  1  5  years.  Farm 
animals,  gardening,  Dam  building,  Music, 
Art,  Swimming,  Hiking.  Modern  Sani- 
tation. $150  nine  weeks. 


Nellie  M.  Seeds,  Ph.D.  Stanfordville,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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1933  —  a  critical 
year,  critically 
reviewed  in  ... 

SOCIAL  CHANGE 
and  the  NEW  DEAL 

Edited  by  William  F.  Ogburn 

MILLS  of  Columbia  on  economic  recovery ;  LAUCK  of  Washing- 
ton on  labor;  FAIRCHILD  of  New  York  University  on  recon- 
struction; FRANCES  PERKINS  on  unemployment;  OGBURN 
of  Chicago  on  the  background  and  the  future  of  the  New  Deal; 
and  eight  others  well  qualified  to  appraise  the  events  of  this 
significant  year.  Paper,  $1 

• 

Facts  —  little  known  and 
shrewdly   interpreted   in 

WOMEN  and  WEALTH 

By  Mary  Sydney  Branch 

Women  as  taxpayers,  as  owners  of  property,  as  workers,  as  man- 
agers of  family  income,  are  discussed  with  an  authority  new  to 
this  perennially  interesting  subject.  Cloth,  $2 


Domestic  relations 
from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  social  worker 

THE  FAMILY 
and  the  STATE 

By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge 

Marriage  and  divorce  laws,  property  rights  between  husband 
and  wife,  the  relationships  of  parent  and  child,  —  all  these  and 
many  other  complex  problems  as  affected  by  legal,  legislative, 
and  judicial  documents.  $3.50 


Judicial  organization 
as  it  affects  the  task 
of  the  social  worker 

SOCIAL  WORK 
and  the  COURTS 

By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge 

A  collection  of  documents  illustrating  laws  and  procedures,  an 
analysis  of  present  defects  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
proposed  remedies.  Ready  in  April,  $3.50 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 


told  of  reapplying  for  a  job  "when  things  opened  up."  He  offered 
his  union  card  as  identification,  "figuring  there  was  no  discrimina- 
tion under  NRA,  and  they  told  me  you  don't  need  never  come 
back." 

With  the  layman's  faith  in  legal  documents,  one  speaker  after 
another  submitted  affidavits  supporting  his  statement  of  his  own 
discharge  and  his  account  of  how  groups  of  fellow-workers  were 
"let  out"  as  soon  as  their  union  activities  were  known. 

Spokesmen  for  the  company  unions  protested  that  the  Works 
Councils  are  "truly  representative,"  but  under  questioning  by 
John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  they  admitted  that  the  company  paid  for  the 
time  spent  on  company-union  business  even  when  it  included 
clerical  work  at  home  in  the  evening.  It  was  further  brought  out 
that  their  expenses  to  Washington  were  covered  by  their  employers 
and  that  they  were  being  paid  at  their  regular  wage  rates  for  the 
time  spent. 

WHEN  the  Labor  Board  turned  from  the  employes  to  the  em- 
ployers, the  first  spokesman  was  W.  S.  Knudsen,  executive 
vice-president  of  General  Motors,  who  asked  that  his  formal  state- 
ment be  read  by  John  Thomas  Smith,  attorney  for  General  Motors. 
This  statement  opened  with  the  telegram  sent  the  Buick  Company 
by  the  representatives  of  the  local  union  on  March  5,  demanding 
a  conference  "within  48  hours." 

"This  was  the  first  intimation  the  company  had  of  any  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Buick  employes.  .  .  . 

"Our  position  respectfully  is  as  follows:  Having  signed  the  Auto- 
mobile Code  which  expires  September  8,  1934,  and  confers  no 
advantages  whatsoever  upon  employers,  we  have  conscientiously 
endeavored  to  live  up  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  its  obliga- 
tions. While  we  were  fearful  that  the  interpretation  placed  by  high 
labor  officials  on  Section  7-a  of  the  NIRA  would  lead  to  grave  con- 
troversies, in  the  interests  of  the  government's  recovery  plan,  we 
signed  the  code  containing  Section  7-a  and  the  so-called  merit 
clause.  .  .  ." 

The  attorney  then  read  Section  7-a,  and  the  "merit  clause," 
which  found  place  only  in  the  code  of  the  automobile  industry  and 
which  reserves  to  employers  "their  right  to  select,  retain  or  ad- 
vance employes  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit."  Then  followed 
six  numbered  items,  stating,  in  effect,  what  General  Motors  would 
and  would  not  do  in  regard  to  Section  7-a.  The  company  pro- 
fessed its  unwillingness  to  have  any  group  of  employes,  "not  even 
a  single  employe"  coerced  into  being  represented  by  an  individual 
or  group  "not  of  their  own  choosing."  While  ready  to  bargain 
with  "duly  accredited  representatives  of  any  of  our  employes"  the 
authority  to  represent  "must  be  shown." 

Item  2  set  forth  that  "we  have  no  right  to  bargain  with  the  Labor 
Board  in  respect  to  how  our  employes  may  choose  to  be  repre- 
sented and  must  decline  to  make  any  commitment  or  accept  any 
obligation  with  respect  to  any  election  that  may  be  resorted  to." 
And  while  the  company  expressed  willingness,  "upon  proof  of  the 
authority  of  Union  No.  18512"  to  meet  with  their  representatives, 
"we  are  not  .  .  .  willing  to  recognize  said  union  as  such,  nor  to 
enter  into  any  contract  with  it  on  behalf  of  our  employes." 

The  statement  concluded  "in  order  to  render  impossible  any 
misunderstanding,  we  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  our  appear- 
ance here  is  specifically  limited  to  the  making  of  this  statement 
which  we  feel  is  due  out  of  respect  for  this  National  Labor  Board." 

At  the  end  of  the  last  stiff,  legal  phrase,  Mr.  Smith  handed  the 
document  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board,  turned  and,  followed  by  a 
score  of  executives  and  attorneys  left  the  hearing-room.  No  one 
on  the  Labor  Board  lifted  a  voice  to  stop  them  as  these  represent- 
atives of  capital  filed  out  of  the  conference.  "There  go  the  barons 
from  Runnymead,"  whispered  a  newspaperman. 

As  the  doors  swung  to  behind  them,  Collins  was  on  his  feet 
voicing  his  protest  above  murmurs  among  his  fellows:  "Are  they 
going  to  get  away  with  that?"  "They  didn't  answer  our  points — " 
"They  sidestepped  everything — "  "The  Board  ought  to  ask  them 
questions —  "God,  I  wish  Wagner  was  here — "  In  response  to 
Mr.  Collins'  plea,  the  Board  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  the  group  of 
employers  that  their  presence  was  requested  by  the  Board.  But  they 
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had  already  stepped  into  a  waiting  elevator.  They  did  not  return. 

With  the  departure  of  the  General  Motors  group,  only  three  or 
four  employer  representatives  remained  in  the  conference.  E.  A. 
Barit  reading  a  statement  for  Hudson  Motors,  held  that  the  com- 
pany was  willing  to  meet  with  the  union  on  proof  of  authority  to 
negotiate.  "We  do  not  feel  we  should  be  called  on  to  recognize  the 
union  as  such,  or  to  enter  into  contract  with  it." 

Question  by  the  Board:  "Do  you  recognize  your  company  union 
as  such?" 

Mr.  Barit:  "I  want  to  leave  the  statement  as  filed  and  make  no 
comments — with  all  due  respect  to  this  Board." 

When  an  employe  asked  what  formalities  must  be  complied  with 
to  secure  a  conference  between  union  and  management  represent- 
atives, the  Hudson  vice-president  turned  to  Mr.  Williams  and 
replied,  "Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  we  will  make  our 
answer  to  you.  Our  position  is  made  clear  in  our  statement.  Beyond 
that  we  have  nothing  to  say." 

When  Mr.  Barit  ended  his  formal  statement  the  few  remaining 
representatives  of  management  one  by  one  drifted  out  of  the  room, 
and  did  not  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Collins  again  protested,  "They  insist  we  must  file  a  list  of 
members.  But  in  view  of  the  testimony  in  regard  to  discrimination 
we  have  refused  to  give  such  a  list.  We  have  offered  to  submit  a 
list  to  the  Regional  Labor  Board  to  be  checked  against  the  payrolls. 
If  it's  found  we  have  authority  to  represent  those  we  claim,  then 
they  should  confer.  We  haven't  been  able  to  get  a  conference.  .  .  . 
Now  they  tell  you  they  are  here  informally,  that  they  respect  the 
Board,  but  they  are  not  taking  orders.  It  seems  to  me  something 
that's  got  to  be  settled.  The  employers  should  hear  our  rebuttal. 
The  Board  should  ask  them  questions.  We  want  the  law  to  func- 
tion. .  .  .  You  must  decide  now  whether  you  are  letting  them  go 
with  only  a  statement  that  your  action  entails  nothing  on  them." 
He  added,  "We  were  invited  here  to  lay  a  tense  situation  before 
you.  .  .  .  Our  discharged  members  are  walking  the  streets.  The 
Board  is  our  last  resort.  The  companies  .  .  .  always  say  they 
respect  the  government  and  then  they  refuse  everything.  .  .  . 
We  simply  cannot  go  back  to  our  men  and  say  we  had  a  round- 
table  conference  and  got  nowhere.  It's  a  pretty  tough  proposition." 

But  none  of  the  manufacturers  put  in  a  further  appearance,  and 
even  the  shadow  of  "conferring"  vanished.  The  employes  presented 
their  "rebuttal"  to  the  Board,  and  the  hearing  adjourned  sine  die. 
That  evening  the  union  representatives,  in  fighting  mood,  boarded 
busses  and  trains  to  return  to  the  automobile  towns.  Only  the 
Communists  were  jubilant. 

"We  told  you  so,"  they  said.  "How  long  are  you  going  to  keep 
on  playing  the  bosses'  game — letting  them  steer  you  into  their 
conferences  and  filling  you  up  with  talk?  Now  maybe  you'll 
listen  to  us — "? 

The  National  Labor  Board  went  into  executive  session  as  soon 
as  the  hearing  adjourned.  It  has  not  published  findings  ordecision. 
Before  that  stormy  day  ended  General  Johnson  took  charge  of  the 
automobile  case,  probably  on  his  own  initiative,  though  it  was  also 
reported  that  he  was  requested  to  do  so  by  the  employer  members 
of  the  Board.  This  transferred  it  from  the  Labor  Board,  where  em- 
ployers and  labor  are  equally  represented,  to  the  NRA,  where 
labor  is  merely  advisory. 

FOR  several  days,  a  conference  between  the  NRA  chief  and 
members  of  the  code  authority  started  and  stalled  in  a  New  York 
hotel  room.  The  code  authority  for  the  industry  is  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  neither  labor  nor  con- 
sumer represented.  The  men  had  set  Wednesday,  March  21,  as 
the  new  strike  date.  Just  before  the  deadline,  a  direct  request  from 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  union  leaders  again  postponed  the  strike. 
Once  more  representatives  of  the  unions  and  of  the  employers 
foregathered  in  Washington.  This  time  it  was  not  "done  in  the 
goldfish  bowl."  From  behind  the  closed  doors  of  a  White  House 
conference  room  came  occasional  echoes  of  General  Johnson's  fist 
on  the  table,  the  impatience  of  the  workers,  the  firm  stand  of  the 
employers,  the  finesse  of  corporation  counsel,  the  President's  magic 
with  men.  (Continued  on  page  248) 
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Behaviour  Aspects  of 
Child  Conduct 

By  Esther  L.  Richards,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychia- 
try, Johns  Hopkins  University,  etc.  $2.50 
"Those  who  wish  to  know  more  concerning  child  behavior  and  the  blending 
of  medical,  social,  psychological  and  educational  forces  which  enter  into  the 
situations  responsible  for  the  activities  of  the  child  will  find  this  one  of  the  most 
valuable  books  that  have  appeared  to  date."  —  American  Journal  of  Psy- 
chiatry. 

The  Dynamics  of  Therapy 

By  Jessie  Taft,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  Special  Instructor,  Per- 
sonality Problems,  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work,  etc.  $2.50 
"The  book  is  of  interest  to  psychiatric  social  workers  for  several  reasons, 
chief  of  which  is  that  the  author's  experience  includes  that  of  an  analyst  and 
of  a  case  supervisor  in  a  social  agency,  and  much  of  the  book  was  written 
with  social  workers'  treatment  problems  in  mind.  To  read  it  thoughtfully 
constitutes  a  growth  of  experience,  whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  its  Ran- 
kian  theory."  —  Amrr.  Assn.  Psychiatric  Social  Workers — News  Letter. 

Mental  Hygiene  in  the  Community 

By  Clara   Basset  t,   M.A.,   B.A.,  Consultant  in    Psychiatric  Social    Work, 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  $3.50 

"A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  relation  of  mental  hygiene  to  some  of  the 
urgent  problems  of  community  life.  Mental  hygiene  is  denned  and  its  impor- 
tance to  the  community  is  evaluated.  Its  application  to  medicine,  nursing  and 
social  service  are  stressed."  —  The  Modern  Psychologist. 

Alcohol  and  Man 

By  Haven  Emerson,  M.D.,  Dcl.amar  Institute  of  Public  Health,  Columbia 
University  $3.50 

"An  extremely  important  and  a  timely  contribution  to  the  task  of  educa- 
tion. All  the  certainly  known  facts  about  alcohol  in  its  biological  and  human 
relationships  are  assembled  and  clearly  presented."  —  Scientific  Book  Club 
Review. 

(On  display  at  the  National  Confer-    ~k 
ence  of  Social  Work,   Kansas  City     f 
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IN  these  confused  and  un- 
settled  days    ideals    and 
traditions  which  past  gener- 
ations have  taken  for  granted 
are    being   ruthlessly    tested 
for  their  right  to  survive. 

MOST  fateful  of  all  is  the 
test  of  the  democratic  ideal. 
Can  great  populations  gov- 
ern themselves  with  the  in- 
telligence which  complex  in- 
dustrialism demands? 

THE  issues  which  veer  in 
and  out  of  the  newspapers 
are  incredibly  disordered; 
currency,  labor,  tariff,  agri- 
culture, public  works,  taxa- 
tion, and  a  hundred  others 
appear  and  disappear  and  re- 
appear dizzily. 

NEVER  before  has  the  weekly 
journal,  which  alone  can  keep 
abreast  of  the  news  and  yet 
stand  apart  to  clarify,  dis- 
criminate and  interpret,  been 
so  essential  for  the  proper 
working  of  the  democratic 
idea.  Each  week  THE  NEW 
REPUBLIC  performs  this 
needed  service  for  thousands 
of  American  men  and  women. 
In  New  York,  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Texas,  California, 
and  in  hundreds  of  key 
places  in  Washington  it 
brings  an  ordered  interpreta- 
tion of  vital  issues,  based 
on  fact  and  informed  with  a 
progressive  point  of  view. 


Guns  or  Ideas  f 


\  PARANOIAC  with  a  revolver  makes  a  fine  dictator 
JT\.  for  a  while.  Give  him  an  army  with  rifles  and  tanks 
and  some  field  artillery  and  he  becomes  a  Leader  with 
a  way  of  life  that  will  solve  all  difficulties. 

He  can  "catch  people  by  the  scruffs  of  their  silly  necks 
and  just  sling  them  into  the  way  they  should  go  with  as 
many  kicks  as  may  be  needed  to  make  a  thorough  job 
of  it"  -  in  the  words  of  the  hero  of  Mr.  Shaw's  new  play. 

Suppressing  the  opposition  is  truly  a  wonderful  method 
for  simplifying  problems.  Our  Cro-Magnon  ancestors 
used  it  exclusively,  splendidly  careless  of  the  fact  that 
one  suppression  leads  invariably  to  another.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  their  descendants  have  turned  to  it 
today  as  a  way  out  of  their  perplexities.  With  modern 
weapons  at  hand,  the  method  is  even  more  simple  - 
and  its  results  are  more  appalling. 

"Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  final  argu- 
ment against  cannon  is  ideas.  The 
thoughts  of  men  which  seem  so  feeble 
are  the  only  weapons  they  have  against 
overwhelming  force." 

That  was  the  principle  upon  which  The  New  Republic 
was  founded.  That  is  the  ground  on  which  it  invites  your 
support  today. 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  OPINION        FOUNDED  IN  1914 
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TRAVELERS'  NOTEBOOK 


About  Spring  and  Doing  Things 

HAIL  to  spring  and  friendly  weather!  It  was  Marcel  Proust  who 
felt  that  happiness  "has  hardly  more  than  one  useful  quality, 
namely  to  make  unhappiness  possible";  and  inversely  that  is  how 
I  feel  about  this  past  winter — it  ushers  in  spring,  with  its  freshness 
and  long  days,  its  call  to  come  outdoors  and  play. 

If  at  all  possible,  go  abroad;  the  change  is  greater — both  for  those 
who  want  to  "see  the  world  go  round"  and  those  who  just  want 
"to  get  away."  But  don't  foozle  your  summer  if  Europe  is  not 
feasible  this  year.  There  is  more  change  and  refreshment  than  most 
of  us  dream  of  closer  at  hand  (as  can  be  readily  gleaned  from 
Basil  Woon's  Incredible  Land — A  Jaunty  Baedeker  to  Hollywood 
and  the  Great  Southwest;  Liveright  Publishing  Corporation). 
They  include  remnants  of  old  cultures  and  civilizations,  natural 
phenomena,  some  of  which  are  probably  unmatched,  like  the 
California  Redwoods;  and  our  own  brand  of  Deauville,  Monte 
Carlo  and  Carlsbad.  It  is  curious  that  a  nation  which  is  universally 
twitted  for  the  slogan,  "Bigger  and  Better"  could  be  so  unenter- 
prising in  putting  its  own  travel  possibilities  on  the  map,  and 
making  them  financially  accessible.  We  have  no  equivalent,  for  in- 
stance, for  the  European  government  agencies  which  disseminate 
regular  publications  and  literature  on  historical  and  current  events 
designed  to  promote  interest  in  their  respective  countries,  and  offer- 
ing special  rates. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  educators  have  been  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  Russian  recognition  in  organizing,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  revolution  of  1917,  summer  courses  for  foreign  social 
workers,  students  and  teachers  of  the  social  sciences  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow.  The  subjects  offered  range  over  economics, 
sociology,  education,  psychology,  criminology,  art,  literature, 
advanced  Russian  and  so  on.  The  plan  includes  four  weeks  of 
resident  study  and  two  weeks  of  supervised  field  work  through  the 
Union.  The  Institute  of  International  Education  (2  West  45  Street, 
New  York)  can  furnish  details. 

Speaking  of  Russia,  how  fast  the  present  is  obliterating  the  past 
is  illustrated  in  what  was  Nizhni-Novgorod  and  now  is  Gorki. 
Its  Kremlin,  though  two  hundred  years  older  than  that  of  Mos- 
cow, is  now  comprised  of  modernistic  buildings.  Built  in  the 
thirteenth  century  as  protection  against  savage  Mongol  nomads, 
in  the  twentieth  its  parks,  gardens  and  panorama  of  the  Volga  and 
Oke  Rivers  beckon  to  the  passerby. 

And  speaking  of  rapid  changes,  don't  defer  that  visit  to  Mexico 
too  long.  If  you're  going  this  summer  be  sure  to  take  along  Carle- 
ton  Beals'  article  in  the  December  1933  American  Traveler  (245 
Broadway,  New  York)  on  where  to  eat  not  only  Mexican,  but 
French,  Italian,  American  and  other  national  dishes,  in  that  coun- 
try which  he  knows  so  well.  Of  course  to  make  a  visit  to  Mexico 
count  double,  join  the  seminar  of  the  Committee  on  Cultural  Re- 
lations With  Latin  America  (112  East  19  Street,  New  York). 
That  would  mean  not  only  seeing  Mexico,  but  putting  your  finger 
on  its  social-economic-cultural  pulse. 

But  there  is  lure  in  sailing  on  the  sea,  especially  through  Viking 
land— beginning  with  Iceland's  capital,  Reykjavik,  to  the  North 
Cape  in  time  to  "bask"  in  the  midnight  sun;  on  to  Hammerfest, 
the  most  northernly  town  in  the  world;  down  the  coast  of  Norway 
and  along  to  the  Isle  of  Gotland,  Helsingfors  and  Russia  (Swedish 
Travel  Information  Bureau,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York). 

Of  course  the  Pocono  Study  Tours  (Webster  Bowers,  545  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York)  span  many  countries  and  many  interests  at 
rock-bottom  rates. 

A  ranch  summer-school  in  the  Andes  will  be  instituted  this 
summer;  and  V.  E.  Ohlsen,  manager  of  the  Rio  Negro  Guest 
Ranch  (545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York)  can  supply  information  as 
to  the  educational  and  recreational  features,  one  of  which  is  a 
two  weeks'  pack  trip  into  Amazon  territory.  JANET  SABLOFF 
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Expert  Guidance  in  the 

SOVIET 
UNION 


LOUIS  FISCHER  leads  a  seminar  tour  of  41 

days   in   U.S.S.R.   Round  trip  from   New  York 

$761. 

ANNA  LOUISE  STRONG  leads  a  tour  of  32 

days  in  U.S.S.R.  studying  minority  nationalities. 

Round  trip  from  New  York  $653. 

JULIEN  BRYAN  leads  a  tour  of  31  days  in 
U.S.S.R.  emphasizing  peasant  life.  Round  trip 
from  New  York  $654. 

Shorter  tours  from  $288 
Services  to  those  traveling  on  their  own 


ROAD 


56  West  45th  Street,  New  York 

RUSSIAN  TRAVEL  SECTION 

C/i  r'cago  Representative  :  5.  Jtimtr,  203  So.  Dearborn  St. 

Cooperating  with  INTOURIST 


"Literally  speaking"  we  wish  to  announce 

THE  SUMMER  EXTRAORDINARY 

in  the  COOL  Tropics  of  Ecuador 

HACIENDA  "RIO  NEGRO" 

offers  all  the  fun  of  dude-ranching  American  style  in  the 
High  Tropics  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  and  a  comfortable 
base  for  motor  tours  in  the  Sierra  or  an  expedition  into  the 
Upper  Amazon  region. 

38-day  all-expense  cruise  tour  leaving  New  York  weekly  by 
Grace  Liners,  $425.  Attractive  individual  itineraries  may 
include  transportation  by  Pan  American  Airways  System. 

xvv/xx, 
^rxyxVv 

RIO   NEGRO   RANCH    SUMMER   SCHOOL 

$600  for  all-inclusive  60-day  educational  tour  program  in 
Ecuador  in  conjunction  with  special  cruise  rates  by  Grace 
Line  or  Pan  American  Airways.  Summer  1934. 

For  descriptive  literature  and  information 
write  to 

V.  E.  Ohlsen,  Representative 

Rio  Negro  Guest  Ranch 

545  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

North  American  ownership  and  management 
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FARMINGTON  LODGE 

at  Farmington,  Conn. 

Can  be  reached  by  train  service  to  Hart- 
ford or  Waterbury. 

The  LODGE  invites  as  its  guests,  those 
who  need  rest  and  refreshment  in  a  quiet 
place. 

Business  women,  teachers,  secretaries  and 
trained  nurses,  and  women  and  girls  who 
are  trying  to  make  two  ends  meet,  with 
either  small  income  or  small  salary. 

The  LODGE  is  not  a  convalescent  home. 
It  cannot  therefore  receive  guests  who  are 
ill  or  needing  the  attention  of  a  trained 
nurse. 

Rates:  $6.00  to  $14.00  per  week 
$1.25  to  $2.50  per  day 

Apply  Jor  Admission  to 

Mrs.  William  T.  Dakin,  Directress 

THE  LODGE      FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


(Continued  from  page  245)  As  announced  from  the  White  House,  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  are: 

(1)  Employers  agree  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  freely 
chosen  representatives  of  employes'  groups  and  not  to  discriminate 
against  any  employe  because  of  union  affiliations. 

(2)  If  there  be  more  than  one  group,  each  bargaining  commit- 
tee shall  have  total  membership  pro  rata  to  the  number  of  men 
each  member  represents. 

(3)  The  NRA  is  to  set  up  within  twenty-four  hours  a  board  of 
three  members,  one  representing  labor,  one  the  employers  and  the 
third  a  neutral.  This  board,  to  be  responsible  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  have  access  to  all  pay  rolls  and  all  lists  of 
"claimed  employe  representation."  .  .  . 

(4)  The  Government  "makes  it  clear  that  it  favors  no  particular 
union  or  particular  form  of  employe  organization  or  representa- 
tion," but  pledges  "absolute  and  uninfluenced  freedom  of  choice." 

(5)  In  reductions  or  increases  in  the  industry's  working  force 
"such  human  relationships  as  married  men  with  families  shall  come 
first  and  then  seniority,  individual  skill  and  efficient  service." 
After  these  factors  are  considered  no  greater  proportion  of  outside 
union  employes  shall  be  laid  off  than  of  other  employes. 

The  effect  of  the  five-point  settlement  is  not  clear  at  this  writing. 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
hails  it  as  "a  great  step  forward,"  because  "the  right  to  organize  is 
conceded  and  collective  bargaining  through  representatives  of 
labor's  choosing  is  assured."  But  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  was  guaranteed  labor  under  Section  7-a,  embodied  in 
the  code  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  industry. 

The  "proportional  representation"  provided  in  the  second  clause 
of  the  settlement  makes  it  possible  for  either  an  independent  union 
or  a  company  union,  if  it  succeeds  in  organizing  and  holding  a 
majority  of  the  employes,  to  gain  control  of  the  bargaining  com- 
mittee. 

Clause  5  for  the  first  time  puts  human  considerations  above  all 
other  considerations,  even  efficiency,  in  an  industry  that  is  based 


on  high  speed  and  machine-like  precision.  Under  this  clause,  the 
married  man  with  dependents  would  be  kept  on,  even  though  it 
meant  laying  off  the  man  of  higher  "individual  skill  and  efficient 
service."  The  provision,  however,  also  makes  it  very  easy  to  get 
rid  of  a  young  and  vigorous  labor  leader.  The  same  clause  recog- 
nizes the  principle  of  seniority  in  reducing  or  increasing  the  labor 
force  which,  a  labor  spokesman  points  out,  "is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  'married  men,'  for  it  lays  the  foundation  for  a  job  security, 
the  lack  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  great  curses  of  the  industry." 

The  new  board,  responsible  directly  to  the  President,  was  com- 
missioned to  hear  and  decide  "all  questions  of  representation, 
discharge  and  discrimination."  Leo  Wolman,  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Advisory  Committee  of  the  NRA,  was  made  chairman  and 
representative  of  the  public.  Dr.  Wolman  was  formerly  director  of 
research  for  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
which,  until  last  year,  was  not  affiliated  with  the  AFofL.  Nicholas 
Kelley,  counsel  for  the  Chrysler  Motor  Car  Corporation  but  also 
the  son  of  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League,  represents  the  employers.  The  labor 
representative  is  Richard  Byrd  of  the  General  Motors  Truck  plant 
in  Pontiac,  one  of  the  young  leaders  developed  by  the  federal 
unions,  who  has  had  a  varied  career  as  soldier,  miner  and  Olympic 
athlete. 

Labor  immediately  accepted  the  settlement  and  the  employers 
thus  gained  the  two  points  most  important  to  them.  They  secured 
peace  for  the  few  weeks  remaining  before  the  end  of  the  busy  season, 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  lay-off.  The  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  announced,  in  a  statement  from  Detroit 
while  the  settlement  was  pending,  that  "the  industry  does  not 
intend  to  recognize  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  such,  nor 
to  enter  into  any  contract  with  it  on  behalf  of  its  employes."  Noth- 
ing in  the  new  agreement  modifies  that  position.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  labor  is  forced  to  "recognize"  the 
company  unions,  and  these  organizations,  initiated  and  largely 
financed  and  controlled  by  management  are  put  on  a  level  with 
the  independent  unions. 

THE  affect  of  the  automobile  case  on  the  Labor  Board  itself  is  not 
clear.  The  conduct  of  the  hearings  has  in  some  quarters  height- 
ened the  impression  that  the  Board  is  divided  in  its  counsels,  and 
certainly  the  action  of  General  Johnson  in  summarily  taking  over 
the  case  has  weakened  its  authority.  The  terms  of  the  settlement 
overturned  some  of  its  rulings,  notably  that  laid  down  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Denver  Tramway  dispute  where  the  Board  held  that 
the  representatives  of  the  majority  of  the  workers  bargain  for  all. 

Meanwhile  the  hearings  largely  affected  the  prospects  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Wagner  to  reorganize  the  Labor  Board  as 
a  permanent  governmental  agency,  broadening  its  power,  strength- 
ening its  authority  and  "putting  teeth  in  Section  7-a."  The  chief 
objection  by  business  and  industry  has  been  to  these  "teeth" — two 
sub-divisions  of  the  section  defining  it  as  "unfair  labor  practice  for 
an  employer": 

To  initiate,  participate  in,  supervise,  or  influence  the  formation, 
constitution,  bylaws,  other  governing  rules,  operations,  policies  or 
elections  of  any  labor  organization. 

To  contribute  financial  or  other  material  support  to  any  labor 
organization,  by  compensating  anyone  for  services  performed  in 
behalf  of  any  labor  organization,  or  by  any  other  means  what- 
soever. 

These  provisions,  if  enacted,  would  virtually  outlaw  the  com- 
pany union.  Senator  Wagner  subsequently  announced  that  they 
would  be  modified  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  President's  auto 
agreement,  stating  that  he  is  opposed  to  "company-dominated 
unions,"  not  to  "company  unions." 

Just  where  the  truce  leaves  the  automobile  unions  is  also  in 
doubt  at  this  writing.  Certainly  for  better  or  for  worse  labor  agreed 
to  sheathe  its  one  weapon,  the  strike,  until  its  use  will  not  be  effec- 
tive for  many  months  to  come.  The  company  union  emerges  with 
improved  status  and  new  strength.  How  the  new  board  will  func- 
tion remains  to  be  seen.  It  has  the  advantage  of  small  size,  flexible 
program,  and  complete  independence  from  the  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Code  Authority  for  the  industry.  On  the  other  hand, 
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such  an  agency  may  operate  for  delay  and  delay,  as  in  this  case,  is 
almost  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  employer. 

Labor,  which  has  most  to  lose  in  the  controversies  over  Section 
1-a.  also  has  most  to  learn.  The  March  crisis  in  the  automobile 
industry  afforded  plenty  of  evidence  that"big  business"  has  not  been 
won  over  to  an  organization  of  labor  that  would  parallel  the  power- 
ful and  authoritative  trade  associations,  and  still  believes  the  clear 
intent  of  the  collective-bargaining  provisions  of  NRA  can  be  evaded. 
But  more  important  is  the  obvious  fact,  underscored  by  these 
events,  that  our  economic  structure  has  been  adverse  to  voluntary 
cooperation  between  employer  and  employe,  to  "partnership" 
between  industry,  labor  and  government.  These  hearings  show  the 
resistance  on  the  part  of  great  employers  to  change  in  that  situation. 
To  wrest  from  capital  a  degree  of  industrial  control  and  thus  gain 
an  increasing  share  in  national  income  and  opportunity  workers 
have  to  depend  on  their  united  strength,  and  on  that  alone. 


X  EQUALS  ? 

(Continued from  page  222) 


was  the  determination  of  need.  The  general  public  had  just  enough 
imagination,  enough  "Suppose  this  were  I,"  to  dislike  the  red- 
tape  of  a  means  test,  though  it  still  wanted  relief  to  be  relief.  The 
four  million  resented  it  and  said  so,  collectively  and  in  public 
places.  Different  cities  set  about  it  in  different  ways,  all  of  them 
bad  because  there  was  no  good  way  to  do  it;  some  of  them  going 
from  bad  to  worse  by  the  methods  of  doing  it.  Chicago  transferred 
back  to  relief  all  who  had  been  on  it  before  the  rainbow  filled  the 
sky.  All  others  were  dismissed  by  the  same  short-shift  as  they  would 
have  been  by  a  shut-down  in  a  factory.  If  they  needed  relief  they 
must  apply  for  it  through  the  usual  routines.  In  New  York,  every 
person  on  the  CWA  or  CWS  payroll  was  required  to  fill  in  a  four- 
page  questionnaire,  its  detailed  items  calculated  to  expose  any  re- 
sources that  might  still  cling  to  any  branch  of  the  family  tree. 
Sworn  to  before  a  notary  this  was  to  be  offered  as  evidence  of  need. 

Some  civil  works  people  took  this  inquisition  bitterly  and  joined 
the  growing  and  increasingly  articulate  body  of  social  protestants; 
some  took  it  doggedly  as  one  more  straw  on  the  bending  back  of  the 
camel;  some  ignored  it  and  woke  up  on  the  morning  of  April  1 
without  either  job  or  food  ticket.  Some  few  took  it  in  fun.  One  little 
crippled  woman  whose  CWA  sewing-job  had  staved  off  the  poor- 
house,  delightedly  gave  herself  all  she  could  think  of — four  auto- 
mobiles, a  house  free  of  mortgage,  two  rich  husbands.  And  across  the 
bottom  of  the  last  page  she  wrote,  "I  must  have  had  a  dream." 

The  restlessness  engendered  among  CWA  workers,  first  by  the 
cutting  of  their  wages  and  then  by  their  demobilization,  has  been 
felt  all  over  the  country.  Organizations  have  sprung  up  among 
them;  some  natural  group  efforts,  some  prompted  or  "captured" 
by  Communists.  The  mass  demonstration  around  the  Minneapolis 
city  hall  in  early  April  illustrated  the  new  proportions  of  the  unrest. 

NO  one  knows  what  unemployment  relief  has  cost  the  United 
States  these  three  years.  Add  up  the  $300  million  of  RFC  ad- 
ministration, the  first  $500  million  of  the  FERA,  the  $400  million 
from  public-works  funds  for  the  CWA  and  you  have  only  made  a 
start.  States  have  poured  in  millions — New  York  alone  over  a 
hundred — counties  and  cities  have  added  their  millions,  private 
charity  its  bit — in  millions.  In  1933  public  expenditures  for  relief 
in  the  continental  United  States  were  close  to  $800  million,  in  the 
month  of  November  alone  $70,250,000.  That,  as  any  one  will  ad- 
mit, is  important  money,  but  important  too  were  the  numbers  of 
those  whom  the  money  had  to  keep  alive.  In  November,  the  last 
month  for  which  detailed  and  comparable  figures  are  available,  the 
FERA  counted  3,350,000  families,  involving  15,060,000  individ- 
luals,  subsisting  on  public  relief.  These  families  received  an  average 
[monthly  benefit  of  $18.22,  but  the  average  for  the  various  states 
ranged  from  as  little  as  $6.16  in  New  Mexico  and  $6.45  in  Okla- 
Ihoma,  to  $32.99  in  Massachusetts  and  $32.77  in  New  York.  But, 
says  the  FERA: 

State  averages  obscure  wide  differences  among  various  sections 
ivithin  the  states.  .  .  .  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  the  level  of 


The  Cheapest  Summer 
Abroad,  and  the  Best 

There  are  more  than  150  summer 
schools  in  Europe,  and  living  costs 
are  surprisingly  low.  You  add  to 
your  intellectual  equipment  while 
enjoying  life  in  a  foreign  country. 
You  learn  more  about  a  country 
and  its  people  from  living  in  one 
place  than  by  racing  from  city  to 
city. 

FRANCE 

The  University  of  Paris  offers  the  most 
comprehensive  list  of  summer  courses, 
including  subjects  of  contemporary  inter- 
est. All  important  provincial  universities 
have  summer  schools  specializing  in  the 
French  language  and  traditional  French 
culture. 

GERMANY 

The  universities  offer  a  wide  and  balanced 
choice:  German  language  courses;  pro- 
fessional continuation  courses  (Music, 
Medicine,  Engineering,  etc.) ;  and  con- 
temporary problems. 

ENGLAND 

There  are  three  summer  schools  devoted 
to  the  Drama.  Others  defy  classification 
because  of  the  diversity  of  subjects. 

AUSTRIA 

Courses  in  Music  and  the  Dance  are 
featured. 

THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  First  Moscow  University  offers 
courses  in  Art,  Education,  Sociology, 
Economics,  Language,  etc.,  combined 
with  two  weeks'  travel.  A  flat  sum  pay- 
able in  dollars  covers  all  expenses. 

This  is  only  a  sampling 
Further  information  from 

Survey  Graphic  Travel  Dept. 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
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MOSCOW  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Registration  is  now  open  for  Summer  School  Courses  at  the  First 
Moscow  University,  1934  session,  July  15th  to  August  29th.  A  wide 
range  of  courses  on  social,  economic,  educational  and  language  subjects 
will  be  given  in  English  by  prominent  Soviet  professors.  Ten  courses, 
thirty  hours.  Six  weeks'  work,  four  of  resident  study  and  two  of  travel 
field  work.  University  credit  possible.  Auspices  of  The  Anglo-American 
Institute  of  the  First  Moscow  University.  Write  for  booklet  SG-5. 

inquiries  to 

INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION,  INC. 

TWO  WEST   FORTY-FIFTH   STREET,   NEW  YORK 

or  Survey  Graphic 


N 


orthwestern     University 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  offers  for  1934-1935 

Professional  Training  for  Social  Service, 
Group  Work  and  Recreation 

Family  Case  Work : 

Domestic  Discord  Problems,  Personality  Prob- 
lems in  Family  Case  Work 

Write  for  further  information  and  special  bulletins 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


Untoersitp  of  Chicago 

Sbci)ool  of  Social  &erbice  3bmtntstratton 


Summer  Quarter 

First  Term,  June    18  -July   20 
Second  Term,  July  23  -  Aug.  24 


Students  who  wish  to  enroll  for  Field  Work 
Courses  for  the  Summer  Quarter,  1934, 
must  file  application  with  the  Dean 
of  the  School  before  June  10,  1934. 


Academic  Year  1934-35 
begins  October  1,  1934 

Announcements  on  request 


relief  benefits  in  the  principal  cities  was,  during  November,  65 
percent  higher  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  country,  being  $23.27 
in  the  former  and  $14.12  in  the  latter. 

Just  what  does  the  average  relief  dollar  buy  for  its  beneficiaries? 
The  FERA  tells  us.  Seventy  cents  of  it  goes  for  food;  for  shelter,  7.7 
cents;  for  clothing,  8.6  cents;  for  fuel  and  light,  10.8  cents;  for 
medical  care,  2.4  cents;  for  household  necessities,  half  of  one  cent. 

We  know  how  many  were  living  in  November  by  this  American 
standard  of  beneficence.  We  know  that  many  millions  are  still 
living  by  it  in  May.  But  who  are  the  people  behind  the  figures?  On 
the  basis  of  the  1 930  census  of  families  they  comprise  eleven  out  of 
every  hundred  families  in  the  United  States.  Which  makes  them, 
it  seems,  pretty  close  neighbors  to  almost  everybody.  But  in  West 
Virginia  they  are  twenty-nine  out  of  every  hundred  families,  in 
Florida  twenty-seven,  in  South  Carolina  twenty-three,  in  Okla- 
homa twenty-two.  Seventeen  states  including  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois,  are  higher  than  the  national  average.  Only  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, Nebraska,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  have  five  or  fewer  out  of 
every  hundred  of  their  families  on  relief.  Of  all  the  families  more 
than  three  fourths  are  white.  Negro  families  make  up  18.4  percent 
of  the  total,  a  representation  almost  double  their  relative  incidence 
in  the  general  population.  Of  the  rest  only  Mexicans  (48,31 1),  and 
Indians  (5368)  appear  in  any  but  negligible  numbers. 

Looking  again  at  the  totals  we  find  460,000  single  folk — one  per- 
son families  the  statisticians  call  them — not  homeless  wanderers  or 
transients,  they  are  another  story, — but  people  who  belonging  in 
their  own  communities  do  not  happen  to  have  family  ties,  the 
lone  woman — the  lone  man.  And,  in  the  regular  families  we 
find  5,184,772  children  under  sixteen.  Look  at  that  again,  5,184,- 
772  children  under  sixteen.  Turn  the  whole  procedure  of  mass  re- 
lief, its  insecurity,  its  uncertainty,  its  miserable  standard  of  sub- 
sistence, into  terms  of  one  child  with  tousled  hair  and  freckles  and 
skinny  legs,  and  you  begin  to  see  who  is  taking  the  real  beating  in 
this  situation.  If  the  psychologists  are  right  in  their  measure  of  the 
effect  of  early  conditioning  the  shadow  of  what  we  are  doing  to 
5,184,772  children  stretches  far  into  the  future  and  hardly  bears 
thinking  about. 

Well,  that  is  the  general  picture  of  where  we  are — after  well  on  to 
five  years  of  unemployment  relief.  Discount  it  as  you  will,  deny  it 
as  you  can,  it  is  still  a  sobering  one.  Under  the  dictates  of  expedi- 
ency, without  any  consistent  philosophy  or  sustained  plan,  we  have 
poured  out  uncounted  millions  of  dollars  in  ways  which,  translated 
into  the  experience  of  bewildered  men,  women  and  children,  have 
piled  insecurity  on  their  insecurity,  added  humiliation  to  their  dis- 
couragement and  roused  their  hopes  only  to  betray  them. 

WHAT  then  is  X?  What  is  the  answer  to  our  millions  and  our 
mistakes  spread  over  1 1  percent  of  our  American  families? 

Adding  up  the  confusion,  the  fear,  the  growing  cynicism  of  the 
people  I  know  and  have  talked  to,  multiplying  their  accumulated 
desperation  and  resentment  by  the  3,350,000  families  who  have 
had  about  all  they  can  bear  of  the  deprivations  and  uncertainties  of 
relief  and  I  begin  to  see  what  X  stands  for  in  this  spring  of  1 934. 

Looking  at  the  months  ahead  I  wonder  why  we  have  to  go  on 
with  this  devastating  fumbling  with  human  misery.  I  have  no 
quick  cure  for  unemployment,  but  I  have  watched  England 
handling  a  situation  almost  as  bad  as  ours  by  sober  systematic 
measures  which  do  not  destroy  the  fibre  of  its  people.  We  could 
have  adopted  those  measures  any  time  in  the  last  three  years.  We 
could  set  them  going  now.  We  could  set  out  to  wipe  out  our  old 
poor-laws  and  stop  pinning  the  legal  stigma  of  "pauper"  onto  John 
Smith  who  is  merely  a  man  out  of  work  in  a  society  that  cannot 
supply  it.  We  could  abolish  the  miserable  system  of  grocery-order 
relief  and  stop  treating  John  Smith  and  his  wife  like  morons.  We 
could  lighten  their  fears  by  underpinning  his  future  job  security 
with  unemployment  insurance.  The  Wagner-Lewis  bill  would  give 
a  national  shove.  All  these  things,  small  as  they  seem  in  terms  of  a 
changed  social  order,  matter  enormously  to  all  the  John  Smiths. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  our  real  concern  is  not  with  the  con- 
tent of  X  in  May  1934  but  with  what  goes  into  it  in  the  next  six 
months.  We  can  make  X  equal  something  different  by  October — 
if  we  will. 
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BENCH-MARKS   IN  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 

(Continued  from  page  237) 


their  laborious  ground  surveys  were  abandoned,  and  new  surveys 
made. 

A  question  arises  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  water-power  develop- 
ment. Six  months  of  surveys  formerly  would  be  necessary.  With 
this  basic  data  a  better  conclusion  can  be  reached  in  a  week. 

Getting  down  to  details,  land-use  planning  makes  possible  the 
effective  planning  of  cities,  the  location  of  parks  and  the  planning 
of  highways  so  that  they  will  realize  the  beauty  and  convenience 
of  the  territory. 

New  standards  are  being  set  for  public  use  of  the  land.  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  main  travelled  highway,  with  its  filling  stations, 
hot-dog  stands  and  its  billboards.  As  a  contribution  to  land  plan- 
ning, while  meeting  an  economic  need,  the  TVA  is  building  25 
miles  of  a  new  type  of  highway  from  Coal  Creek,  past  the  Norris 
Dam  to  Knoxville.  This  road  has  a  right  of  way  250  feet  wide. 
Within  this  area  there  can  be  no  advertisements,  no  hot-dog 
stands,  no  filling  stations  except  those  allowed  and  built  to  fit  the 
landscape,  no  tumble-down  shacks  along  the  road.  Part  of  the  way 
will  be  in  forest,  part  will  be  in  fields,  the  nearby  owners  being 
allowed  to  occupy  the  extra  width  so  long  as  they  treat  it  as  a  part 
of  the  countryside,  and  do  not  abuse  it.  The  road  is  located  to 
develop  the  best  views  along  the  way.  No  private  roads  or  local 
roads  can  enter,  except  at  suitable  points  and  in  a  way  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  accident. 

To  consider  another  phase  of  planning, — looking  ahead  we  see 
the  day  when  real-estate  promotion  will  no  longer  be  a  way  to 
delude  the  unwary,  but  when,  with  a  basis  of  land  planning,  it 
will  serve  the  real  needs  of  the  community  in  a  spirit  of  good 
citizenship. 

Land-use  planning  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  simply  a  process  of 
collecting  the  essential  facts  concerning  the  lay  of  the  land,  its 
soil,  minerals,  forests,  and  water  resources;  and  then  the  guidance 
of  developments  to  prevent  waste  and  to  make  the  national  re- 
sources most  fully  serve  the  people  of  the  region.  Properly  used 
it  may  change  a  wasteful,  conflicting  and  haphazard  growth  into 
a  program  by  which  those  things  which  happen  add  to  the  prospect 
for  achieving  prosperity,  and  help  to  create  a  pleasant  and 
beautiful  environment. 

In  succeeding  articles  I  shall  describe  some  of  the  more  im- 
mediately human  elements  of  the  TVA  program,  dealing  with  the 
decentralization  of  industry,  the  balance  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, and  the  training  program  to  prepare  promising  young  men 
and  women  for  productive  and  satisfactory  living  in  a  new  social 
and  economic  order  of  their  own  creation. 

IAST  night  I  visited  the  workmen  at  the  Norris  Dam.  The  day's 
L_  work  was  over  for  two  of  the  four  shifts.  The  reading  and  class- 
rooms are  not  quite  ready  for  use,  and  the  study  program  is  just 
getting  under  way.  Some  of  the  men  were  loafing  in  the  bunk 
houses  or  dormitories,  whichever  we  may  choose  to  call  them.  Some 
were  asleep,  to  be  called  for  the  midnight  shift.  Perhaps  three 
hundred  were  having  an  old-time  singing-bee  in  the  mess  house. 
Whoever  heard  of  that  in  a  construction  gang?  Over  half  of  them 
have  registered  voluntarily  for  a  share  in  the  training  program, 
which  will  help  to  turn  them  from  laborers  lucky  to  get  a  job,  into 
;ffectively  trained  men,  ready  to  take  the  results  of  a  land-use 
survey  and  to  dig  out  careers  for  themselves.  Never  in  my  engineer- 
ing career  have  I  seen  such  a  clean  cut,  intelligent  and  purposeful 
labor  gang.  They  were  selected  from  38,000  who  took  civil-service 
examinations.  The  credit  union  (cooperative  bank)  in  one  end 
sf  the  mess  hall  was  crowded  with  men  cashing  checks,  making 
deposits  and  taking  out  memberships.  All  these  men  want  is  a 
ob,  some  training,  some  guidance,  and  a  chance  to  dig  out  careers 
or  themselves.  A  thoroughgoing  land-use  survey  will  supply  a 
jasis  for  practical  judgment,  and  will  be  a  constant  help  to  them 
n  the  years  to  come. 
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THE   SEMINAR 
IN   MEXICO 

NINTH   ANNUAL    SESSION 

Cuernavaca  and  Mexico  City 
July  10  — July  30 

The  Seminar  in  Mexico  offers  a  vacation  in  a 
country  of  magnificent  variety  and  charm, 
insight  into  the  life  of  our  nearest  Latin 
American  neighbor,  and  an  opportunity  to 
study  with  distinguished  leaders. 

The  Ninth  Seminar  will  be  built  around  the 
following  round-tables : 

1 .  The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Mexico  —  led 
by  Count  Rene  d'Harnoncourt 

2.  The  Music  and  Dance  of  Mexico  - 
led  by  Sr.  Carlos  Chavez  . 

3.  The  Literature  of  Mexico  —  led  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wallace  and  Sra.  Berta 
Gamboa  de  Camino 

4.  Social  and  Economic  Problems  of  Mex- 
ico —  led  by  Sr.  Ramon  Beteta  and  Pro- 
fessor Chester  Lloyd  Jones 

5.  The  Archaeology  of  Mexico  —  led  by 
Dr.  Herbert  J.  Spinden 

6.  Inter-American  Relations  -  -  led   by 
Professor  Edwin  M.  Borchard 

7.  The  Mexican  Folk  —  led  by  Professor 
Robert  Redfield 

8.  The  Indian  Question  —  led  by  Dr.  W. 
Carson   Ryan   and   Mexican   leaders  of 
Indian  Education. 

There  will  be  numerous  field-trips.  Costs  are 
low.  It  is  cheaper  to  travel  in  Mexico  than  in 
any  European  country. 

Applications  for  membership  and  requests 
for  information  should  be  addressed  to 


THE    COMMITTEE    ON    CULTURAL 

RELATIONS   WITH    LATIN    AMERICA 

112  East  Nineteenth  Street 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Smith   College 
School  for  Social  Work 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Science.  Opportunities  for  field  experi- 
ence during  the  winter  session  are  available  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Greystone  Park, 
Hartford,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Rochester,  Utica  and  Worcester. 

A  special  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  under  the 
direction  of  Bertha  Capen  Reynolds,  who  will  give 
the  seminar  in  social  case  work,  is  designed  for  ex- 
perienced social  workers  who  desire  to  get  the  newer 
points  of  view  in  psychiatry,  psychology,  medicine, 
sociology  and  government. 

Seminars  of  two  weeks  each  to  a  limited 
number  of  adequately  prepared  social  workers : 
(1)  In  the  application  of  mental  hygiene  to 
present  day  problems  in  case  work  with  fami- 
lies. (2)  In  the  application  of  mental  hygiene 
to  personnel  problems  of  administration  and 
supervision  in  public  relief  agencies.  (3)  In 
social  case  work  in  a  changing  community. 
(4)  In  the  application  of  mental  hygiene  to 
problems  in  parent  education. 

.   COLLEGE  HALL  8 
NORTHAMPTON,         MASSACHUSETTS 


School  of  Nursing  of 
Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing 
an  intensive  and  varied  experience  through 
the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the  degree 
of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or 
philosophy  from  a  college  of  approved 
standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few 
scholarships  available  for  students  with 
advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

THE  DEAN 
YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven:  Connecticut 


HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN 
ANY  SOCIAL  ORDER 

are  dependent  on  the  peculiar  problems  involved 
in  the  racial,  religious,  economic  and  social 
adjustment  of  individuals  and  groups. 

SOCIAL  WORK  TRAINING 

can  provide  social  workers  with  the  background, 
the  philosophy  and  the  tools  for  dealing  with 
these  problems. 

The  Graduate  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work 
offers  this  training  in  a  professional  curriculum 
leading  to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 

May  1st  is  the  last  day  for  filing  applica- 
tions for  examinations  for  fellowships 
For  full  information  write  to 

DR.  M.  J.  KARPF,  Director 


The 

Graduate 
School 


for 

Jewish 
Social  Work 


71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 


tmmon£  College 

&d)ool  of  &ocial  (Klorfe 

Professional  Training  in 

Medical  Social  Work,  Psychnatric 
Social  Work,  Family  Welfare, 
Child  Welfare,  Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 


Address: 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Announces  the  inauguration,  1934-1935,  of 
an  advanced  curriculum  open  to  graduates 
of  accredited  graduate  Schools  of  Social 
Work  who  have  had  two  years  of  subsequent 
professional  experience. 

1.  Social  Planning  and  Administration. 

The  rapidity  with  which  social  poli- 
cies and  administrative  procedures 
are  being  established  emphasizes  the 
need  for  social  workers  with  special 
preparation  for  community  planning 
and  executive  leadership.  An  ad- 
vanced curriculum  in  this  field  is 
being  developed,  beginning  with  a 
seminar  devoted  to  social  work  in 
government  —  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray, 
assisted  by  Betsey  Libbey,  Dorothy 
C.  Kahn,  Karl  de  Schweinitz. 

2.  Supervision  and  Teaching.  The  ne- 
cessity for  absorbing  into  social  work 
great  numbers  of  recruits  is  accentu- 
ating the  importance  of  teaching  and 
supervision  and  is  calling  attention 
to  new  developments  in  method  and 
point  of  view.  An  advanced  curricu- 
lum  will    be   offered   in    these   two 
aspects  of  training,  beginning  with  a 
seminar  in  supervision,  accompanied 
by  field  work  in  supervision  of  stu- 
dents —  Virginia  P.  Robinson. 

3.  Psychological  Therapy  with    Chil- 
dren.  In   response   to   the  growing 
recognition  of  the  need  for  specific 
and  additional  training  in  this  field 
there  will  be  offered  a  curriculum  in 
therapy,  including  field  work  consist- 
ing of  treatment  of  individual  chil- 
dren under  the  supervision  of  the 
Philadelphia    Child    Guidance  Clin- 
ic — •  Dr.  Jessie  Taft  and  Dr.  Fred- 
erick H.  Allen.  Seminar  in  Methods 
—  Dr.  Taft.  Seminar  in  Personality 
Types  —  Dr.  Allen. 

These  courses  represent  the  commencement 
of  a  comprehensive  curriculum  in  each  of 
these  fields,  extending  over  two  years  of 
study  and  field  work.  Enrollment  for  all 
seminars  will  be  limited. 

For  further  information  address 
The  Registrar 

PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL    OF    SOCIAL    WORK 

311  South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia 


TheNewYorkSchool 
of  Social  Work     / 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 

July  30-August  24 
1934 

A  FOUR-WEEK  institute  on  the  present  trends 
and  future  development  in  public  welfare  as 
affected    by    current    experience    in    emergency 
relief. 

The  institute  will  be  divided  into  two  periods  of 
two  weeks  each  and  students  may  attend  either  or 
both  of  the  sessions. 

July  30-August  10 

Questions  involved  in  planning  future 
internal  administrative  policies  within 
local  public  welfare  departments. 

August  13 -August  24 

Questions  of  broad  governmental  pol- 
icy which  will  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  local  public  welfare  departments. 

The  institute  is  open  to  executives  and  supervisors 
officially  employed  in  local  or  state  relief  organiza- 
tions and  public  welfare  departments.  To  facilitate 
group  discussion,  enrollment  will  be  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  selected  applicants. 

Clarence  King,  Instructor  in  Public  Welfare 
Administration  and  formerly  field  representative 
for  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
and  Margaret  Leal,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
School  and  formerly  field  representative  of  the 
New  York  State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  institute. 


Tuition 

Four  weeks  $35 


Two  weeks  $20 


For  information  and  application  blanks 
•write  the  Registrar 


122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York 


\ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TBL.,  ALGONQUIN  4-7490       SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKER  WANTED 


WANTED  —  Director  for  social  service  department 
ISO-bed  hospital  in  metropolitan  area;  training  in 
recognized  school  of  social  service  and  executive 
ability  required;  good  salary  and  excellent  opportuni- 
ty. 300  Medical  Bureau,  3800  Plttsfield  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Boys'  worker,  broad  experience  camp,  club  work, 
available  now,  locate  anywhere.  Institution  preferred. 
7210  SURVEY. 

Registered  occupational  therapist  of  over  twelve 
years'  successful  experience  in  large  general  hospital 
wishes  to  do  useful  piece  of  work.  Constructive,  worth- 
while work  more  important  than  salary.  Special 
interest  orthopedic  work  or  curative  work  shop. 
References.  Correspondence  invited.  72 14  SURVEY 

Daughter,  retired  army  officer,  desires  position  in 
refined  Christian  home  as  tutor  and  companion  to 
shut-in  child  or  companion  to  invalid  or  elderly  lady. 
Thirteen  years'  teaching  experience.  Box  23,  Le  Rays- 
ville.  Pa. __ 

College  graduate,  B.S.  degree,  young  lady,  several 
years'  successful  teaching  experience,  desires  position 
as  governess  during  summer  months  in  family  of 

culture.  7213  SURVEY 

WANTED:  Detail-burdened  executive  to  use  services 
of  young  man  making  social  work  a  life  career.  The 
man:  Married,  age  twenty-four,  university  graduate, 
clean-cut,  pleasing  personality,  possesses  simple 
virtues  of  honesty,  loyalty  and  conviction  of  purpose, 
intelligently  applied.  Capabilities  and  initiative  of 
executive  rank.  Experience;  Background:  Newspaper 
work.  Salary:  within  present  budgets.  7208  SURVEY. 


APARTMENTS 

ROOMS 
OFFICE  SPACE 

TO   REN7  OR  SHARE 

may  each  and  all  be  advertised 
to  advantage  in  the  columns 
of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  and 

MlDMONTHLY. 

Rates  five  cents  a  word 
Minimum  charge  $1 .00 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

112  E.  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO  ON  PARADE 

60  vivid  photos  of  Chicago's  seamy  life  contrasted 
with  the  "beautiful  phrases  that  are  draped  around  the 
Century  of  Progress."  "A  dramatic  portrayal  of  con- 
trast."—  Professor  Wirth.  Sociology,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 
"A  magnificent  piece  of  work."  —  Clarence  Darrow. 

20  pages.    25c  —  5  copies  $1.  Postpaid 
Herman  Duncan,  1414  E.  59th  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


PERIODICALS 


Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year. 

450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  V. 

Mental  Hygiene:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year;  published 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 

450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 

THE  MODERN  PSYCHOLOGIST  —  comprehen- 
sive international  Journal  of  Psychology,  Psycho- 
analysis and  Psychiatry;  contributions  by:  Sigmund 
Freud,  Alfred  Adler,  C.  G.  Jung,  W.  B.  Wolfe  and 
A.  A.  Roback.  $3.00  a  year.  319  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City,  Ed.  by:  D.  D.  Runes,  Ph.D. 
THE  MODERN  THINKER  —  contributions  by: 
Albert  Einstein.  Bertrand  Russell,  John  Dewey. 
Morris  R.  Cohen,  Henri  Bergson.  $3.00  a  year.  310 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  Ed.  by:  D.  D. 
Runes,  Ph.D. 

KNOWLEDGE  —  The  magazine  of  scientific  prog- 
ress; reports  on  current  event*  in  science  throughout 
the  world,  illustrated.  310  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York  City.  Ed.  by:  D.  D.  Runes.  Ph.D. 

PAMPHLETS 

Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

PICTURE  BOOK  about  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care 
(charts  and  text),  other  pamphlets  and  reading  lists 
on  same  subject  from  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  4901 
Ellis  Avenue.  Chicago. 

BUYING  SERVICE 


Let  Us  Do  Your  Shopping 

SAVE  MONEY  AND  TIME 

No  Charge  for  This  Service 
References  from  patrons  on  request 

Send  us  your  requisition 

LEWIS  S.  MORGANSTERN 

41  East  42nd  St.  New  York 

Murray  Hill  2-4364 

•^^^^^^^^••^H 

FOR  RENT 

Apartments,  heated,  large  rooms,  open  fireplaces, 
grounds  with  shrubs  and  trees,  garages.  $75  to  $125. 
35  minutes  to  the  Battery.  M.  Adelaide  Irvinft,  102 
Henderson  Avenue,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 
Telephone:  Saint  George  7-0718. 


Your  Own  Agency 


1 


This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National. 
Non-profit  making. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

18  East  41«  Street  NEW  YORKi 

LE  2-6677 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing  Jn 
social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical,  publicity, 
advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


I 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

1 N  C  OR  POR&TEO 


SPARK  PLACE—  NEW  YORK 
TELETHON!  —  BARCLAY    1-9633 

•         •         • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 

PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


PRINTING 

BOOKLETS,    OFFICE    FORMS,    ADVER- 
TISING MATERIAL,  STATIONERY,  ETC. 

Large  or  Small  Quantities 

Rapid,  Courteous  Service 
Quality  Work,  Right  Prices 

MAX  J.  SELIG  *  CO. 

266  West  40th  St..  New  York      LOngacre  5-5464 


THE  PERMANENT  PROBLEM  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Continued  from  page  224) 


unemployment  and  destitution,  for  three  reasons:  savings  and  other 
family  resources  frequently  tide  over  a  long  period;  families  often 
include  more  than  one  earner,  so  that  unemployment  may  lower 
the  living  standard  without  causing  destitution;  family  need  may 
originate  in  causes  other  than  unemployment — illness,  lack  of 
ability  and  so  on.  Thus  unemployment  and  destitution  may  be 
visualized  as  overlapping  circles,  with  a  large  area  common  to 
both,  but  with  smaller  unrelated  segments. 

This  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  formulation  of  a  social  program 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  insecurity  as  a  whole.  Thus  far  social 
programs  have  not  taken  adequate  account  of  the  complexities  of 
the  situation  which  they  seek  to  correct.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
let  ourselves  be  drawn  into  piecemeal  attacks  on  a  few  factors — 
institutions  for  the  handicapped  and  helpless;  grants  for  widows 
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with  children;  small  pensions  for  the  aged;  special  preferences  for 
veterans.  Always  we  legislate  for  certain  sufferers  and  never  seek 
to  eradicate  the  disease  of  economic  insecurity. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  circumstances  (as  at  present  in  the 
field  of  unemployment  relief)  compel  us  to  deal  with  the  problem  in 
the  large,  we  tend  to  oversimplify  it.  Even  now  the  public  generally 
thinks  of  unemployment  relief  as  the  catch-all  into  which  can  be 
dumped  indiscriminately  every  dependent  individual  and  needy 
family.  And  there  are  still  among  us  devout  worshipers  at  the 
shrine  of  private  initiative  who  speak  of  unemployment  insurance 
as  a  "dole." 

If  we  continue  to  attack  the  problem  piecemeal,  we  not  only 
leave  the  disease  unchecked,  but  fail  to  care  for  great  groups  of  its 
victims.  Consider  the  able-bodied  men  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  45  and  65  who  now  number  about  23  million — more  than 
one  sixth  of  the  entire  population.  The  establishment  of  wage 
standards  and  the  limited  numbers  in  the  excepted  classes  of  work- 
ers allowed  by  the  codes  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  restrict  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  older  workers.  (Continued  on  page  255) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  William  S.  Royster,  President; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall.  Acting  Director.  Represents 
co-operative  efforts  of  member  Societies  in  ex- 
tending chain  of  service  points  and  in  improving 
standards  of  work.  Supported  by  Societies 
supplemented  by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC. — 

1810  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.  —  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  assists  established  organiza- 
tions to  expand  their  activities.  Conducts  studies 
in  such  fields  as  education,  employment  and  re- 
lief of  the  blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. M.  C.  Migel.  President;  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Field  Director. 

'"RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION—  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby  M. 
Harrison.  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY —  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Execu- 
tive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  Yofk  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—SO West  50  Street,  New  York. 
To  advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local  social 
hygiene  programs;  to  aid  public  health  and 
medical  authorities  in  the  campaign  against 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea;  to  combat  prostitution 
and  sex  delinquency;  to  promote  knowledge  of 
sex  as  an  important  factor  in  individual  and 
family  life  and  welfare.  Annual  membership 
dues  S2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  —  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Ruggles,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  gen- 
eral director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  50 
West  50  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  disease, 
mental  defect,  psychiatric  social  work  and 
other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of  publications 
sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
$3.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Hathaway  and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown, 
Associate  Directors;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary,  50  West  50  Street.  New  York.  Studies 
scientific  advance  in  medical  and  pedagogical 
knowledge  and  disseminates  practical  infor- 
mation as  to  ways  of  preventing  blindness 
and  conserving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  slides, 
films,  lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request.  "Sight- 
Saving  Review,"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — William  Hodson,  President,  New 
York  City;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N. 
High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixty-first  annual 
convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Kansas  City,  May  20-26,  1934.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION —703  Standard  BIdg..  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  popular 
education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION —  315  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of 
America  an  adequate  opportunity  for  whole- 
some, happy  play  and  recreation. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS— 105  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York  City.  Correlating  agency  of  23  women's 
national  home  mission  boards  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  for  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion in  action  in  unifying  programs  and  pro- 
moting projects  which  they  agree  to  carry  on 
interdenominationally. 

President,  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Poling 

Executive    Secretary ;    Work    among    Indian 

Students,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Work    among    Migrant    Children,    Edith    E. 

Lowry 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  INC.—  625  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President;  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Schonberg,  Executive  Secretary.  Organi- 
zation of  Jewish  women  interested  in  program  of 
social  betterment  through  activities  in  fields  of 
religion,  social  service,  education,  social  legisla- 
tion. Conducts  Bureau  of  International  Service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  two  hundred 
Sections  throughout  country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT    VOCATIONAL     SERVICE,     INC. 

—  Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by  Am- 
erican Association  of  Social  Workers  and  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National 
office,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  District 
office  (for  social  work  only),  270  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.)  promotes  jobs  for  crippled  and 
disabled,  also  social  welfare;  further  legislation, 
research,  scholarships;  membership  open  to  all. 
President,  Oscar  M.  Sullivan,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Secretary,  Homer  W. 
Nichols,  State  Capitol,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
Annual  convention,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Octo- 
ber, 1934. 


(Continued  from  page  254)  Unemployment  insurance  and  dismissal 
wages,  even  for  the  few  covered  by  them  are  only  temporary.  Yet 
the  taxpaying  public  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  carry  these  people 
on  unemployment  relief  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  That  would  be 
equivalent  to  establishing  old-age  pensions  for  everyone  over  45. 
Great  as  is  the  national  wealth,  we  are  not  prepared  to  shoulder 
such  a  burden,  and  the  social  waste  would  greatly  overshadow 
even  the  economic  loss  involved. 

Our  real  task  is  to  provide  economic  security  for  all  the  people. 
The  only  method  is  to  make  available  die  normal  employment 
opportunities,  buttressed  and  supplemented  by  such  services  as  un- 
employment insurance;  old-age  pensions;  emergency  work,  relief 
and  medical  care;  and  so  on.  All  these  should  be  shaped,  not  by 
administrative  expediency  but  by  individual  ability  and  need. 
This  means  a  comprehensive  social  program  having  at  once  unity 
and  diversity,  integration  and  differentiation.  We  must  realize  that 
from  free  employment  offices,  public  works,  legislation  safeguard- 
ing wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  for  the  wage  earner, 


through  unemployment  insurance,  dismissal  wages  and  work  relief 
for  the  temporarily  jobless  to  medical  c  -e,  old-age  pensions, 
widow's  pensions,  family  case  work,  ins':  Ho1  '  care,  sheltered 
workshops  and  continuing  relief  for  the  p..  ly  handicapped, 

the  single  purpose  is  to  provide  economic  „,.         , . 

Revolutionary?  Destroying  initiative?  Not  at  all.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  base-line  has  never  yet  prevented  people  from  trying  to 
rise  above  it.  Given  a  minimum  security,  there  would  still  be  wide 
opportunity  for  private  initiative,  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
would  make  use  of  it.  Initiative  is  not  so  easily  undermined.  Un- 
American?  Socialistic?  On  the  contrary,  such  a  program  would 
give  new  life  to  traditional  institutions  and  would  enable  private 
enterprise  to  develop  new  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fail 
to  provide  basic  economic  security  for  all,  then  there  is  every 
possibility  that  another  shock,  after  what  we  have  already  endured, 
will  precipitate  a  mad  rush  for  safety.  Seeing  our  living  standards 
crumble,  our  refuge  is  likely  to  be  not  capitalistic  democracy  but  a 
very  different  economic  and  social  structure. 
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So  YouVe  Qoing 


to  the  Conference 


THE  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK  is 
meeting  in  Kansas 
City  the  week  of 
20-26  May.  Be- 
yond the  regular 
program  of  meet- 
ings and  addresses  there  will  be  many  special 
features,  most  of  them  concentrated  in  the  Con- 
sultation Center  in  Ararat  Temple. 

The  Ark  landed  first  on  Mount  Ararat.  Social 
workers  will  land  first  in  Ararat  Temple,  where 
Conference  Headquarters  and  the  Registration 
Booth  are  located.  Also  on  this  same  floor, 
throughout  the  Conference  week  — 

Celebrities  of  social  work  will  make 
scheduled  appearances  here,  at  hours  to 
be  announced  in  the  daily  Bulletin. 
That  noted  personage  'Miss  Bailey' 
who  sees  all,  knows  all,  and  (perhaps) 
tells  all  —  will  be  among  them. 

Consultation.  National  agencies  will  have 
consultation  booths  on  the  Consultation  Center 
floor.  Consultants  will  be  present  to  advise  you 
in  their  specialized  fields. 


Displays.  Many  organizations  will  bring  to 
the  Conference  displays  and  exhibits  interpret- 
ing their  work.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to 
learn  painlessly  what  social  work  is  doing  in  its 
many  special  branches.  Here  is  your  chance  to 
discover  the  latest  developments  in  any  field  of 
particular  interest  to  you. 

Literature.  Much  valuable  printed  matter 
will  be  available  free  at  Consultation  Center. 
The  latest  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  social 
field  will  be  on  display,  many  of  which  may  be 
purchased  at  the  Conference  at  specially  reduced 
prices. 

The  Date  Palm.     As  an  aid  to 

lost  and  strayed  friends,  the  Consulta- 
tion floor  will  include  this  year  a  Date 
Palm  corner,  where  appointments  may 
be  made  and  personal  conferences  con- 
ducted under  the  mellowing  influence  of  a  cup 
of  tea. 

This  Guide  to  the  Consultation  Center  is 
printed  in  the  hope  that  it  may  make  the  spe- 
cial services  it  describes  more  generally  useful, 
and  your  Conference  week  more  pleasant. 


the  Organisations  which  will  be  represented  at  Consultation  Center  are 


American  Association  of  Hospital  Social 
Workers 

American    Association    of    Schools    of 
Social  Work 

American  Birth  Control  League 
American  Child  Health  Association 
American  Legion,  National  Child  Wel- 
fare Division 

American  National  Red  Cross 
American  Public  Welfare  Association 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association 
Books  of  the  University  Presses 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America 


Church  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches 

Columbia  University  Press 

Committee  on  Citizens  Councils,  National 
Municipal  League 

Episcopal  Social  Work  Conference 

Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
and  The  family 

Joint  Vocational  Service 

Life  Insurance  Adjustment  Bureau 

National  Board,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

National  Bureau  of  Goodwill  Industries 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
Social  Action  Department 


National  Children's  Home  and  Welfare 

Association 
National    Conference    of    International 

Institutes 
National   Council,    Church    Mission    of 

Help 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 

Nursing 

National  Probation  Association 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

Blindness 

National  Urban  League 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council 
The  Survey 
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LE      ME   SEW   THAT  ON, 


LITTLE  THINGS  THAT  MAKE  YOU  HAPPY,  ARE  BIB  THINGS  TO  STATLER  HOTELS 


OOP,  goes  a  button!  Seconds  left  to  fin- 
-1-  ish  dressing  ...  no  time  to  S.  O.  S.  the 
valet . .  .  but  Statler  Hotels  anticipate  such 
emergencies  . . .  provide  buttons,  needles 
—  already  threaded. 

Silly  to  take  up  valuable  space  bragging 
about  such  little  things?  Perhaps;  but  the 
Statler  pin  cushion  with  its  quick  repair 
supply  of  buttons,  pins  and  threaded 
needles  is  more  than  a  detail ...  it  is  sym- 
bolic of  painstaking  attention  toeverything 
that  study  and  forethought  can  provide  to 
make  you  more  comfortable  as  our  guest. 

You  can  get  along  without  a  pin  cush- 
ion, of  course;  or  clean  pens,  free-flowing 
ink  and  a  well  that  doesn't  mess  your  fin- 
gers . . .  the  special  pants  hanger  on  the 
closet  door  or  the  towel  hook  handily 
placed  to  save  groping  overhead  .  .  .  the 
telephone-attached  memorandum  pad  . . . 
or  the  convenient  desk  calendar  .  .  .  the 
tourist  and  visitor's  city  map . . .  the  ample 
supply  of  stationery,  both  business  and 
social  .  .  .  telegraph  blanks  ...  air  mail 
stickers  . . .  and  so  on  and  on. 

In  fact,  you  could  worry  along  without 
many  little  things  that  the  Statlers  provide 
out  of  the  crucible  of  their  experience  and 


which  they  have  made  essential  to  com- 
plete hotel  service;  but  you  would  miss 
them . . .  when  you  stopped  at  other  hotels. 

You  probably  wouldn't  know,  unless  we 
told  you,  that  maids'  keys  are  soft  leather 
guarded ;  that  the  maid  or  the  night  watch- 
man doesn't  have  to  rattle  your  door-knob 
because  a  clever  gadget  outside  signals 
them  when  the  room  is  occupied;  that  sup- 
ply carts  are  rubber-tired  and  bumpered 
...  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  things 
done  to  cut  down  corridor  noises  so  that 
your  slumber  may  be  restful,  undisturbed. 

We  could  subtract  a  big,  fluffy  bath  towel 
or  two  from  the  more  than  generous 
supply;  or  omit  the  sanitary  inner  pillow 
slip,  or  the  pad  that  adds  a  finishing 
smoothness  to  the  famous  Statler  bed.  We 
could  dispense  with  many  little  extra  ser- 
vices and  save  money;  but  we  don't  .  .  . 
because  your  good  will  is  our  most  prized 
possession. 

So  all  the  little  things  we  do  to  make  you 
happy,  will  always  be  big  things  to  us... 
important  parts  of  the  Statler  Standard 
of  Service  .  .  .  constant  reminders  of  our 
responsibility  to  give  you  complete  hotel 
service. 


HOTELS  STATLER 

"WHERE  THE  GUEST  IS  ALWAYS   RIGHT" 


ROOMS  BEGIN  AT 

2.5O 


ROOMS  BEGIN  AT 

3.00 


ROOMS   BEGIN  AT 


ROOM*  BEGIN  AT 


2.5O 


2.5O 


J\Jc 


{  <?*T?tel 


ROOMS   BEGIN  AT  3.5O 


ROOMS  BEGIN  AT  3. SO 


ilie  oLaaies  — 


Wf  really  had  the  ladies  in  mind  ivhen 
«f  put  the  pin  cushion  in  all  ltedro<imst 
but  it's  il"'  fumble-  ft  nftered  male  u-ho 
chortles  tiln-n  ke  finds  the  needles 
threaded. 


FEATURES  OF  HOTEL  SERVICE 
PIONEERED  BY  STATLERS 

•  Pin  Cushion 

•  Free  Morning  Newspaper 

•  Circulating  Ice  Water 

•  Free  Radio  Receptif>n 

•  Bed  Head  Reading  Lamp 

•  Full-length   Mirror 

•  Inner-Bpring  Hair  Mattress 

•  Certified  Guest  Room  Lighting  for 

Eye  Comfort 

•  No  Tipping  at   Public  Restaurant 

Checkrooms 

•  No  Tip  Chiseling  in  Washrooms 

•  One-Day  Laundry  Service  without 

I  \ir.i  Charge 

•  Private  Bath  with  Every  Room 

•  Street   Store   Prices  for  Cigar  and 

Newsstand  Items 

•  Statler  Service  Training  of 

Employees 

•  Price  of  Room  Posted  in  the  Room 

•  A  Guarantee  of  Gueat  Satisfaction 
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Preside! 


[ellogg. 


THE  telephone  was  invented  in  this  country 
and  it  has  reached  its  highest  development 
here.  There  are  six  times  as  many  telephones 
in  relation  to  population  in  the  United  States 
as  in  Europe  and  the  service  is  better. 

This  high  efficiency  did  not  just  happen. 
It  is  the  result  of  American  initiative  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  serve  the  public.  Back  of  it 
all  you  see  the  value  of  the  structure  and  the 
fundamental  policies  of  the  Bell  System. 

This  system  functions  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  telephone  user  because  it  combines  and 


unifies  the  essentials  of  efficient  telephone 
communication — research,  engineering,  man- 
ufacture, supply  and  operation.  There  is  no 
pulling  at  cross -purposes  or  waste  through 
an  overlapping  of  activities.  Everything  is 
co-ordinated  to  give  you  the  best  telephone 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Bell  System  is  the 
cumulation  of  more  than  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence, resulting  in  one  policy,  one  system  and 
universal  service. 
BELL      TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


I  IKE  Secretary  Ickes  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ghairman 
1  Morgan  and  Benton  MacKaye  of  the  TVA  and  a  few  other  lucky 
souls,  JOHN  COLLIER  has  seen  his  dreams  come  true.  His  long  un- 
sparing years  as  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Indian  Defense 
Association  were  crowned  by  his  appointment  as  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs,  the  place  where  Indian  affairs  are  managed  and 
Indian  policy  made.  When  asked  to  tell  Survey  Graphic  readers  what 
he  had  done  during  his  first  year  in  office,  he  characteristically  wrote 
(page  261)  a  little  about  Collier  and  a  great  deal  about  Indians. 

A3  this  issue  was  going  to  press,  a  House  Education  Subcommittee 
approved  a  bill  appropriating  $75  million  as  a  federal  grant  in 
aid  to  state  school  systems.  It  may  save  the  day — next  year.  It  is 
scarcely  realized  in  some  parts  of  the  country  that,  just  at  the  time  when 
youngsters  are  ruled  out  of  industry  by  the  codes,  when  jobs  are  scarce 
and  morale  low,  schools  are  closed,  courses  pruned  and  teachers 
downright  sweated.  The  story  of  it  told  (page  266)  by  BEULAH  AMIDON, 
associate  editor  of  Survey  Graphic. 

ON  page  271,  R.  H.  SHREVE,  the  director  for  the  Slum  Clearance 
Committee  of  New  York,  a  citizen's  organization  now  disbanded 
after  successfully  completing  its  objectives,  describes  in  words  and 
pictures  the  significance  of  the  maps  which  were  prepared  after  a  four 
months'  study  for  the  use  of  the  PWA  and  the  Housing  Authority  of 
New  York.  The  architect  of  some  of  New  York's  greatest  skyscrapers 
including  the  Empire  State  Building,  Mr.  Shreve  is  no  less  an  authority 
in  the  more  or  less  new  field  of  housing. 

BOTH  a  lawyer  and  a  social  worker,  JUNE  PURCELL  GUILD  teaches 
social  work  at  Virginia  Union  University  but  is  absent  this  year 
doing  work  at  George  Washington  University  for  the  degree  of  Master 
in  Law.  Her  article  (page  276)  on  the  growing  social  changes  among 
Negroes  grew  out  of  her  work  as  director  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Negro 


Welfare  Survey,  and  organizer  of  the  Negro  Welfare  Council  of  which 
she  was  secretary  until  June  1933.  Her  husband,  Arthur  Guild,  is 
director  of  the  Richmond  Community  Fund. 

THE  art  project  of  CWA  was  one  of  the  most  direct  and  successful 
schemes  for  white-collar  relief.  Artists  in  need  were  set  to  work  at 
their  easels  and  on  the  walls  of  public  buildings  instead  of  being  put  in 
pick-and-shovel  gangs.  As  a  result,  some  3500  sorely  beset  men  and 
women  have  been  tided  over  and  our  Uncle  Samuel  owns  15,000 
works  of  art.  High  lights  from  the  show  at  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery 
in  Washington  are  displayed  (page  279)  by  FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOCO, 
art  editor  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  S  one  result  of  a  speaking  trip  cross-country  to  the  Pacific,  OSWALD 
**  G.  VILLARD,  contributing  editor  of  The  Nation,  came  back  fired 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  New  Deal  and  determined 
that  their  faith  "that  the  government  and  not  big  business  shall  rule 
America"  be  not  broken.  The  result  was  the  letter  to  the  President 
(page  283),  drafted  by  a  small  group  and  signed  by  scores  of  othen 
after  it  had  been  read  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE.  In- 
troducing the  drafting  committee  at  the  White  House,  Mr.  Villard 
said  to  Mr.  Roosevelt: 

"No  President  in  my  long  journalistic  experience  has  hac  such  a 
popular  support,  or  been  granted  such  almost  complete  popular  faith, 
as  have  you."  But,  he  added,  "The  failure  to  develop  an  efficient  en- 
forcement machinery  is  so  grave  that  many  of  the  warmest  friends  oT 
the  NRA  fear  that,  like  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  it  will  perish 
through  wholesale  disregard.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  the  New  Deal  is 
in  the  gravest  crisis.  We  have  come  to  ask  you  to  strike  and  strike  hard 
for  its  ideals — to  strike  again  with  your  boldness  of  a  year  ago."  A 
letter  was  read  from  John  Dewey,  who  wrote,  "If  I  sense  correctly  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  in  this  country,  it  is  ready  and  waiting 
for  definite  direction  such  as  would  come  from  a  public  statement  by 
you.  Self-government  in  industry  is  impossible  on  a  one-sided  basis." 

TWELVE  proposals  toward  an  American  plan  for  mutualizing  medi- 
'  cal  costs  have  been  put  forward  as  a  result  of  a  study  made  by  the 
Division  of  Research  of  the  Milbank  Fund  in  New  York.  The  article 
(page  285)  by  JOHN  A.  KINGSBURY,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the  Fund, 
throws  the  matter  open  for  discussion  by  the  public  and  profession.  To 
a  layman,  medical  economics  seems  not  only  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  but  one  of  the  liveliest  subjects  of  debate  of  the  year. 

WIDELY  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  author  of  Economic 
Consequences  of  Power  Production,  FRED  HENDERSON,  English 
engineer,  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  all  sorts  and  conditioni 
of  Americans  on  a  speaking  tour.  Some  first  impressions  of  his  trip 
were  given  in  Survey  Graphic  for  February  (page  81).  Here  (page  287) 
he  follows  through  on  his  impressions  and  in  a  later  issue  will  con- 
tribute a  third  article,  geared  to  the  Fourth  of  July  from  a  point  of  view 
perhaps  unique  for  an  Englishman. 
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INDIANS   AT   WORK 


BY  JOHN  COLLIER 


IS  it  too  late  for  Indian  tribes,  wards  of  the  government,  to 
demonstrate  statesmanship?  Have  the  Indians  still  a  race 
to  run? 

The  twelve  months  behind,  even  the  five  years  behind, 
have  supplied,  for  the  Indians  as  a  whole,  merely  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  possible  answer.  Whether  (ignoring  the  ques- 
tion of  their  capacity)  the  Indians  shall  be  allowed  to  try  to 
run  their  race  at  all,  is  still  an  unanswered  question.  It  is 
discussed  below.  But  let  us  start  at  the  point  of  clearest 
evidence  and  greatest  hope. 

That  point  is  the  Navajo  tribe  and  the  Navajo  regional 
plan.  Forty-five  thousand  Indians,  pure  bloods  and  mostly 
non-English-speaking;  in  their  religion,  pre-Columbian;  a 
nomad  desert  tribe,  occupying  nearly  twenty-five  thousand 
square  miles  of  desert  land  of  wild,  somber  and  splendid 
beauty.  They  have  multiplied  nearly  fourfold  in  seventy 
years.  Their  flocks  have  multiplied  faster.  They  overpopulate 
and  congest  their  barren  range,  and  their  sheep  and  goats 
desperately  overgraze  it.  Their  material  standard  of  living 
is  very  low  indeed,  their  psychical  standard  is  high,  their 
elan  vital  is  irrepres- 
sible. They  are  es- 
thetes, adventurers, 
gamblers,  sports- 
men and  nature- 
mystics.  They  have 
not  the  peasant's 
submissiveness  to 
work,  nor  the  bour- 
geoise  idolatry  toward 
it. 

And  suddenly  the 
Navajos  have  been 
faced  with  a  crisis 
which  in  some  aspects 
is  nothing  less  than 
a  head-on  collision 


A  crisis  is  upon  the  Indians.  Through  soil  erosion,  through 
the  allotment  system,  their  lands  are  melting  away.  The  rem- 
edy involves  a  radical  change  in  their  mode  of  life,  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  hard  work.  How  the  Indians  have  responded — 
their  cooperation,  their  readiness  to  learn  new  ways  and  ap- 
ply them — is  told  here  by  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs. 
The  Wheeler-Howard  bill,  urged  by  President  Roosevelt,  es- 
sential to  the  reorganization  of  Indian  economy  and  to  the 
provision  of  land  for  1 50,000  landless  Indians,  is  being  re- 
sisted by  numerous  special  interests  and  by  some  schools  of 
opinion,  and  its  fate  in  Congress  is  uncertain  at  this  writing 
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between  immediate  advantages,  sentiments,  beliefs,  affec- 
tions and  previously  accepted  preachments,  as  one  colliding 
mass,  and  physical  and  statistical  facts  as  the  other. 

The  crisis  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  soil  of  the  Navajo 
reservation  is  hurriedly  being  washed  away  into  the  Colorado 
river.  The  collision  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  entire  complex 
and  momentum  of  Navajo  life  must  be  radically  and  swiftly 
changed  to  a  new  direction  and  in  part  must  be  totally  reversed. 
And  the  changes  must  be  made — if  made  at  all — through 
the  choice  of  the  Navajos  themselves;  a  choice  requiring  to 
be  renewed  through  months  and  years,  with  increasing 
sacrifices  for  necessarily  remote  and  hypothetical  returns, 
and  with  a  hundred  difficult  technical  applications. 

Nor  is  the  burden  of  sacrifice  an  equal  one;  indeed,  those 
Navajos,  individuals  and  families,  who  have  the  greatest 
power  to  prevent  the  collective  sacrifice  from  being  made, 
are  the  ones  whose  uncompensated  individual  sacrifice  must 
be  greatest. 

It  is  the  Navajos'  past  which  has  made  their  virtues.  Their 
past  still  is,  psychologically,  their  present.  These  virtues, 

aggressive  and  yet  at- 
tractive and  appeal- 
ing, must  not  die  from 
the  new  order  which 
has  suddenly  become 
a  matter  of  life  or 
death.  Yet  can  they 
live  on?  For  human 
qualities  are  institu- 
tional products.  The 
question  is  intense 
with  sociological  as 
well  as  with  human 
interest. 

About  ten  months 
ago,  a  joint  com- 
mittee  of  the 
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A  modern  Navajo  who,  as  one  of  the  Tribal  Council,  helps  the  government  save  his  people 
from  the  threat  of  starvation  through   the  overgrazing   and   erosion  of  their  reservation 


Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  described  the 
crisis  and  charted  the  emergency  program.  Soil  erosion,  they 
found,  due  to  extreme  overgrazing,  had  totally  destroyed 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  Navajo  range.  It  had 
seriously  damaged  millions  of  acres  more.  It  was  advancing 
not  in  arithmetical  but  in  geometrical  progression,  and  in 
fifteen,  perhaps  twenty  years  the  Navajo  reservation  would 
be  changed  to  a  divinely  painted  desert  and  the  Navajos 
would  be  homeless  on  the  earth. 

Whereupon,  last  July,  the  Navajo  tribal  council  and  two 


thousand  other  Navajos  were 
brought  together  at  Fort  Win- 
gate,  New  Mexico.  With  techni- 
cal detail,  through  interpreters 
and  endless  hours  of  discussion 
the  facts  were  supplied  them. 
And  the  condition  precedent  to 
an  ultimate  saving  of  the  soil  was 
stated  with  no  sparing  of  words. 
That  condition  was  a  sacrifice  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their 
sheep  and  goats.  But  in  addition 
there  must  be  a  planning  of  eco- 
nomic use  for  the  whole  reserva- 
tion; range  control,  with  redistri- 
bution of  range  privileges;  an 
intensive  revival  of  subsistence 
farming,  irrigated  and  dry;  a  re- 
casting and  diminution  of  the 
road-building  program;  the  fenc- 
ing of  areas  of  the  range  for  soil 
experimentation,  with  total  re- 
moval of  stock  from  these  areas; 
and  erosion  engineering  and  re- 
vegetative  operations,  under  time 
pressure,  throughout  the  wide 
region. 

Nor  could  government  funds 
pay  for  all  the  needed  innova- 
tions. The  Navajos  themselves 
must  pay,  in  labor  and  money. 

The  Navajo  reservation  is  being 
washed  into  the  Boulder  Dam 
reservoir.  That  reservoir's  rate  of 
silting  has  been  computed  upon  a 
static  erosion  rate  which  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  present  and  speed- 
ing-up rate.  Hence,  Southern 
California,  as  well  as  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  is  involved  with  the 
Navajos  in  their  crisis.  Actually, 
two  thirds  of  the  silt  being  fed  to 
Boulder  Dam  is  washed  from  the 
Navajo  lands. 

Mandatory  sheep  and  goat 
reduction,  mandatory  range  con- 
trol, federal  dominance  over  the 
Navajos'  present  and  future  pro- 
gram, are  already  possible  in  law 
and  might  be  justified  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  necessity. 

But  the  Navajos  were  expressly 
and  formally  told  that  compulsion 
would  not  be  used.  This  problem 
was  their  own  and  they,  not  the 
government,  must  do  the  things  necessary  to  its  solution.  A 
profound  recasting  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  a  people 
must  be  sought  through  knowing  consent  of  the  people  and 
must  be  forced  through  their  own  will,  or  it  must  fail. 

How  did  the  Navajos  respond?  The  tribal  council  adopted 
the  program,  with  the  proviso  that  it  must  go  by  refer- 
endum to  the  whole  Navajo  people  through  those  local 
"chapters"  which  are  the  ultimate  units  of  Navajo  govern- 
ment. The  tribe  adopted  the  program  at  this  referendum. 
Again,  after  four  months,  a  more  drastic  and  more 
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Both  this  photograph  and  the  one  below  show  the 
beauty  of  the  typical  woman  of  the  Apache  tribe 


fast-moving  program  went  before  the  council,  was  by  it 
submitted  to  the  people  and  was  adopted.  The  Navajos 
through  this  decision  surrendered  ninety  thousand  of  their 
sheep. 

And  again,  after  four  months,  a  yet  more  drastic  program 
was  submitted.  It  called  for  the  immediate  sacrifice  of 
150,000  Navajo  goats,  and  for  coordinate  adjustments  that 
will  cut  the  total  of  Navajo  flocks  by  much  more  than  one 
third.  The  cost  of  this  latest  stock  reduction  will  be  $225,000; 
the  government  does  not  undertake  to  pay  the  bill  and  the 
Navajos  themselves  are  proposing  to  pay  it,  dependent  on  a 
government  loan  to  the  tribe.  This  latest  sacrifice  was 
adopted  by  referendum  and  confirmed  by  the  tribal  council 
in  early  April. 

Meantime,  the  positive  tasks  of  erosion  control  are  well 
under  way.  The  technical  direction  is  being  supplied  by  the 
Soil  Erosion  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Navajos  are  themselves  carrying  out  the  projects.  In  Febru- 
ary, at  Washington,  the  Carnegie  Institute  presented  a 
photographic  display  showing  erosion  as  a  menacing  condi- 
tion threatening  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
exhibit  climaxed  with  photographs  of  model  erosion-control 
operations.  The  pictures  bore  no  local  designations,  but  they 
were  photographs  of  the  engineering  works  not  merely  built 
with  Navajo  hands  but  planned,  practically  in  their  entirety, 
by  the  Navajos.  Four  hundred  Navajos  had  worked  at  the 
projects,  assisted  by  only  two  white  men. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  white  community  in  the  United 
States  would  have  met  a  complicated  and  profound,  urgent 
challenge,  entailing  the  upset  of  widely  distributed  but 
unequal  vested  property  interests,  with  the  spirit,  the 
audacity  and  the  resourcefulness  which  the  Navajo  tribe  has 
shown.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  Navajos  are  illiterates, 
in  the  main,  and  speak  only  the  Navajo  language,  in  the 
main.  And  that  the  women  are  in  most  cases  the  owners  of 
the  goats  and  sheep;  and  that  goats  and  sheep  are  viewed 


by  the  Navajos  emotionally,  all  but  as  human  children. 

Let  me  quickly  sketch  the  social  program,  going  beyond 
erosion  and  range  control,  now  being  put  into  effect  by  the 
Navajos  and  by  the  government  as  their  partner.  First  comes 
the  drastic  decentralization  of  Indian  Service  administra- 
tion. The  new  Navajo  capital  (called  Nee  Alneeng,  which 
means  Center  of  the  Navajo  World)  will  be  the  Indian 
Service  office  for  the  whole  reservation.  Into  it,  whatever 
Washington  authority  can  be  legally  transplanted  will  be 
transplanted.  Under  the  pending  Wheeler-Howard  bill, 
discussed  below,  that  will  be  substantially  the  whole  author- 
ity of  the  federal  government. 

Here,  likewise,  will  be  the  capitol  of  the  tribe — the  head- 
quarters of  the  tribal  council. 

BUT  beyond  this  headquarters,  decentralization  will  be 
carried  to  the  more  than  twenty-five  sub-agencies,  each 
the  center  of  the  locally  organized  Navajos  and  the  adminis- 
trative office  for  the  school  work,  health  work,  agricultural 
extension,  erosion,  law-enforcement  and  other  services  of 
the  government.  These  sub-agencies  will  be  people's  houses, 
and  into  them  the  formal  schooling  of  the  Navajos  will  be 
merged;  indeed,  if  hopes  are  fulfilled  there  will  be  no  formal 
schooling  of  the  cloistrated  or  standardized  order.  All  edu- 
cational work  will  start  from,  and  end  in,  the  community 
group.  The  Navajo  language  will  be  used  coordinately  with 
English;  Navajos  and  the  government's  workers  with  the 
Navajos  will  be  bilingual  in  the  future.  The  employes  at 
these  sub-agencies,  and  at  the  capital,  will  increasingly  be 
(again,  subject  to  the  enactment  of  the  Wheeler-Howard 
bill)  Navajo  Indians. 

I  have  begun  with  this  happy  and  inspiriting  example, 
and  I  will  give  one  bright  instance  more  because  it  testifies 
to  what  qualities  there  are  in  all  Indians;  and  then  I  will 
pass  to  the  gloomy  side.  For  it  will  become  evident  that  the 
Indians,  now  as  before,  are  shrouded  in  gloom. 

Last  May,  President  Roosevelt  decided  that  14,000  Indi- 
ans in  all  parts  of  the  Indian  country  should  be  admitted  to 
emergency  conservation  camps,  to  work  on  reforestation, 
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When  fire  ravaged  the 
Forest,  Indians  strung 
telephone  lines  to  guard 
against  Future  disaster 


on  water  development 
and  erosion  control.  We 
were  glad,  but  we  were 
frightened.  For  the  per- 
mission extended  be- 
yond the  Pueblos,Pimas, 
Papagos  and  Navajos, 
famed  for  their  sobriety 
and  their  industry.  It 
reached  to  the  Okla- 
homa, Dakota,  Mon- 
tana and  Pacific  Coast 
tribes — to  those  Indians 

reputedly  not  willing  to  work  and  reputedly  demoralized. 
Would  the  camps  become  centers  of  drink,  of  debauchery? 
Would  the  Indians  respond  to  their  opportunity,  and  after 
they  responded,  would  they  work? 

The  sequel  has  been,  I  believe,  the  most  impressive  event 
in  Indian  affairs  in  these  "lonesome  latter  years"  of  Indian 
life.  The  Indians  thronged  to  the  camps  and  projects.  The 
camps  became  and  have  uniformly  remained  (there  has  not 
arisen  even  one  exception)  models  of  orderly,  happy  living. 
The  work-projects,  involving  every  kind  of  technical  opera- 
tion connected  with  forestry  and  with  land  conservation  and 
use,  have  been  pursued  with  better  than  mere  industry — 
rather,  with  joyous  ardor.  Of  all  the  technical  and  super- 
visory positions,  more  than  60  percent  are  now  being  effi- 
ciently filled  by  Indians,  and  the  rank-and-file  of  the  workers 
is  100  percent  Indian.  But  the  main  significance  is  here: 
that  the  southwestern  tribes  have  in  no  degree,  in  no  par- 
ticular, excelled  those  of  the  other  regions. 

These  Indians  of  the  allotted  areas  have  been,  at  the  camps, 
like  creatures  released  from  prisons  and  dungeons.  Once 
more  they  have  been  allowed  to  live  in  groups,  to  work  in 
groups  and  to  work  for  a  common  good.  They  have  furnished 
the  solution  of  the  so-called  problem  of  the  American  Indian. 
Just  in  such  a  way,  the  Mexican  peons  of  yesterday,  now 
members  of  the  recreated  pueblos  or  ejidos  of  Old  Mexico, 
have  furnished  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Indians 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Because  this  article  has  space  limits  I  shall  now  deal  with 
only  one  other  matter,  the  Wheeler-Howard  Indian  land 
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and  home-rule  bill  and, 
in  conclusion,  with  the 
objection  raised  against 
this  bill,  namely  that  it 
tends  toward  an  unfor- 
tunate segregation  of 
the  Indians. 

Though  this  article 
will  be  published  too 
late  to  have  persuasive 
weight  with  the  out- 
going Congress,  a  de- 
scription of  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  bill  will  serve 
to  give  a  perspective  of 
the  Indian  situation  as 
a  whole,  and  will  tell 
what  it  is  that  the 
present  administration 

seeks  to  do.  President  Roosevelt  has  thus  summarized  the 

intent  of  the  bill: 

In  offering  the  Indian  these  natural  rights  of  man,  we  will  more 

nearly  discharge  the  federal  responsibility  for  his  welfare  than 

through  compulsory  guardianship   that  has  destroyed  initiative 

and  the  liberty  to  develop  his  own  culture. 

The  bill  primarily  drives  against  two  states  of  fact — an 

Indian  landholding  system  fatal,  sinister  and  dishonest,  and 

a  system  of  law  which  makes  of  the  executive  an  unreview- 

able  czar  over  Indian  life. 

THE  present  system  of  land  tenure  was  ushered  in  fifty- 
seven  years  ago  with  the  passage  of  the  General  Allot- 
ment Act.  Previous  to  this  time  the  soil  of  the  various  Indian 
reservations  was  owned  in  common,  title  resting  in  the  tribe. 
Every  member  of  a  tribe  had  the  right  to  occupy  as  much 
land  as  he  could  beneficially  use;  his  house  and  other  im- 
provements passed  on  to  his  heirs,  but  he  could  not  alienate 
and  dispose  of  a  square  foot  of  tribal  soil.  Those  reservations 
which  escaped  allotment  have  today  as  much  and  frequently 
more  land  than  they  contained  sixty  years  ago. 

Through  the  General  Allotment  Act  the  government  pro- 
ceeded to  break  up  the  reservations,  to  attach  to  each  Indian 
then  living  a  tract  of  land  as  his  individual  property  and  to 
throw  the  part  of  the  reservations  not  used  in  this  individual 
land  distribution  open  to  white  settlement.  Thus  the  Indian 
was  to  become  an  individualized  farmer  and  assume  all  the 
white  man's  burden  after  a  comparatively  short  "trust" 
period  during  which  the  privilege  of  mortgaging  and 
selling  his  land  was  denied  him. 

After  allotment  the  individualized  land  began 
to  slip  out  of  the  Indian  owners'  hands  at  high 
speed.  When  the  trust  period  expired  or  the 
Indian  was  declared  "competent,"  he  disposed 
of  his  land  in  short  order,  spent  the  proceeds 
and  went  to  live  with  his  relatives.  And  when 
an  allotted  Indian  died,  the  usual  impossibility 
to  make  an  equitable  partition  of  the  land 
forced  its  sale  not  to  Indians,  but  to  those  who 
had  the  money  to  buy,  to  the  waiting  white 
people.  Thus  allotment  dissipated,  continues  to 
dissipate  the  Indian  estate. 


A  Navajo  at  Bodaway  following  a  scraper  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  reservoir.  There  are  30  teams  on  this  project 
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In  1887,  the  Indians 
were  owners  of  136,- 
340,950  acres  of  the 
best  land.  In  1933  they 
were  owners  of  47,311,- 
099  acres,  of  which  a 
full  20,000,000  acres 
were  desert  or  semi- 
desert.  The  surface  value 
of  the  Indian-owned 
lands  had  shrunk  90 
percent  in  these  forty- 
six  years.  Of  the  resid- 
ual lands,  7,032,237 
acres  (the  most  covet- 
able  of  the  remnant) 
were  awaiting  "knock- 
down sale"  to  whites — 
sale  conducted  by  the 

government  itself,  usually  without  reference  to  Indian  choice. 
And  of  the  usable  land  still  owned  by  the  allotted  Indians,  a 
full  three  fourths  was  already  possessed  and  used  by  whites 
under  the  allotment  leasing  system.  Such  land  is  tax-exempt, 
and  the  white  lessees  (cattlemen,  sheep-men,  farmers  and 
grain  corporations)  reap  the  benefit  of  tax  exemption. 
Since  1887,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indians  have 
been  rendered  totally  landless;  and  existing  law — the  prac- 
tices mandatory  or  administratively  inescapable  under  it — 
insured  the  dispossession  of  the  remaining  allotted  Indians 
within  the  present  generation. 

WHAT  the  Indians  themselves  have  done  or  have  left 
undone  has  been  a  negligible  factor  in  the  above-stated 
record.  The  allotment  law  and  system  intends  and  compels 
the  transfer  of  Indian  title  to  whites.  Less  swift  than  treaty- 
breaking  with  Indians  or  than  outright  rape  of  Indian  lands, 
but  surer  and  cheaper,  bloodless  and  silent,  the  allotment 
law  has  fulfilled  the  "civilizing"  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  1887. 

The  facts  of  1933  are  the  facts  of  today.  I  give  some  other 
facts  of  the  workings  and  consequences  of  Indian  land 
allotment. 

The  Indian  lives  in  an  ever-narrowing  prison-pen  of 
allotment  until  his  last  acre  is  gone,  and  then  he  is  sum- 
marily cast  out  from  federal  responsibility.  But  the  Indian 
service,  hardly  less  than  the  Indian,  lives,  and  endeavors  to 
work,  in  a  prison-pen  of  land  allotment.  Governmental 
appropriations  into  the  millions  each  year,  sorely  needed  for 
health  service  to  Indians,  for  education,  for 
relief,  and  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Indians,  are  of  necessity  diverted  to  the  real- 
estate  operations  connected  with  the  still- 
shrinking  alloted  lands.  Pan  passu  with  the 
dwindling  of  the  lands,  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration rise.  And  there  is  no  escape  from  these 
results  under  existing  law. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  allotted  areas,  but 
these  are  all  of  the  Indian  country  of  Okla- 
homa and  nearly  all  of  the  Indian  country  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Montana, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Oregon, 


Superintendent  Hunter  directs  »  group  of  workers 
through  an  interpreter,  on  a  dam  construction  job 
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Indian  women,  like  all  wom- 
en, enjoy  sewing  circles. 
These,  in  Bear  Canyon,  are 
making  a  patchwork  quilt 


Washington   and 
California. 

The  allotment  system 
fights  against  all  the 
human  services  at- 
tempted for  Indians. 
Two  Oklahoma  cases 
will  serve  as  examples, 
chosen  because  the  bit- 
terest of  the  embittered 
opposition  to  the 
Wheeler-Howard  bill 
comes  from  whites. 

At  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  agency,  the  total  government 
expenditure,  school  costs  aside,  is  $80,000  a  year.  Of  this 
total,  only  $15,000  can  be  used  for  health,  relief,  reimburs- 
able loans,  agricultural  extension  and  all  the  other  human 
services.  Sixty-five  thousand  is  required  for  the  real-estate 
operations  of  the  allotted  lands.  Meantime  the  lands  in- 
exorably pass  to  whites  by  government  sale.  About  sixty  of 
every  hundred  Indians  in  this  jurisdiction  are  totally  land- 
less, all  but  a  few  are  in  poverty,  and  their  needs  for  service 
are  extreme.  At  most  allotted  jurisdictions  the  proportion  of 
the  landless  Indians  is  greater  than  at  this  one. 

On  its  work  other  than  schools,  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
agency  of  Oklahoma  spends  $300,000  a  year.  All  except 
$60,000  of  this  total  is  devoured  by  the  real-estate  opera- 
tions of  the  allotted  lands.  Of  the  1 00,000  Five  Tribes  Indians, 
72,000  are  totally  landless;  the  remaining  lands  are  swiftly 
being  forced  into  white  ownership;  and  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  Five  Tribes,  omitting  oil  and  mineral  royalties 
paid  to  a  few  individuals,  is  forty-seven  dollars  a  year.  These 
Five  Tribes  possessed,  twenty-five  years  ago,  1 5  million  acres 
of  the  best  Oklahoma  land;  they  now  possess  lj/2  million 
acres. 

Subdivision  of  inherited  allotments,  on  a  hundred  reserva- 
tions, has  proceeded  to  that  point  where  an  individual  equity 
is  fixed  by  subdividing,  for  example,  the  sum  5200  into  the 
sum  114,307,200,  and  the  government  solemnly  pays  each 
heir  the  value  of  a  postage  stamp  once  a  month.  The  heir 
possesses  an  equity  in  ten,  thirty,  or  fifty  separate  allotments. 
Administration  costs  more  than  the  (Continued  on  page  297) 
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The  situation  in  country  districts  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  FERA  program  of  relief  For  rural  teachers  and  school  children 

SCHOOLS    IN   THE   RED 

BY  BEULAH  AMIDON 


MORE  significant  than  the  fireworks  of  July  or 
December's  holly  wreaths  is  the  symbol  for  June — 
school-bells  ringing  for  "last  day"  and  the  nation's 
children,  another  year  onward  in  growth  and  learning, 
throwing  books  aside  for  summer  vacation.  It  is  a  picture 
on  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  dwell  with  satisfac- 
tion. But  educators  and  public  officials  are  insistently  re- 
minding us  that  this  year  it  is  not  a  true  one.  For  millions 
of  our  children  the  1933-4  school  term  ended  January  1  or 
at  Easter  because  reduced  local  resources  made  a  full  term 
impossible.  For  nearly  175  thousand  children,  school  did 
not  open  at  all.  Classrooms  have  been  overcrowded,  school 
programs  handicapped  by  lack  of  textbooks  and  equip- 
ment, by  a  reduced  teaching  staff  and  limited  supervision. 

In  late  February,  the  National  Education  Association 
directed  an  inquiry  to  all  state  education  departments  on 
the  outlook  for  1934-5.  Of  32  states  replying,  18  reported 
that  they  expected  a  further  shrinkage  in  school  funds, 
11  that  funds  would  apparently  be  about  the  same  as  for 
the  current  year,  only  3  that  they  anticipated  larger  reve- 
nues. In  response  to  questions  from  the  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  for  Education,  representing  more  than  a  score 
of  national  organi- 

Public-school    funds   for  the 


term  next  year.  Individual  state  need,  as  estimated  by  these 
public  education  authorities,  will  range  from  $125,000  in 
Colorado  to  $15  million  in  Michigan,  the  figures  for  most 
states  falling  between  $1  and  $3  million. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education, 
appointed  after  the  hearings  in  March,  recommends  a 
bill  permitting  grade  and  highschools  to  draw  on  a  $75 
million  fund,  administered  by  FERA  with  the  advice  of 
the  US  Office  of  Education.  Representative  Douglass,  who 
introduced  the  bill,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  an  emer- 
gency measure,  limited  to  one  year,  and  in  no  sense  the 
beginning  of  a  permanent  policy  of  federal  aid  to  the  schools. 

The  hearings  brought  out  two  chief  reasons  for  the 
present  emergency:  the  diminishing  income  from  real- 
estate  taxes,  and  the  increasing  job  the  schools  are  expected 
to  do  in  handling  enrollments  which  mount  at  the  rate  of 
about  200,000  a  year. 

About  75  percent  of  the  revenue  for  schools  is  drawn  from 
property  taxes.  During  the  depression  both  rural  and  urban 
real-estate  values  have  decreased  sharply.  From  1932  to 
1933,  property  values  in  258  American  cities  went  down 
7.75  percent.  Assessed  valuation  in  five  states  (New  York, 

Ohio,  Missouri,  Cal- 


zations,  37  states  de- 
clared that  federal 
help  to  a  total  of 
more  than  $118  mil- 
lion would  be  re- 
quired to  keep  schools 
open  for  a  "normal" 


closing  year  were  less  than 
$2  billion, — $200  million  under  1933,  $500  million  under 
1930.  What  is  the  outlook  for  1934-5?  What  have  the  cuts 
meant  to  pupils  and  teachers?  Are  there  possible  economies 
other  than  unpaid  teachers,  shortened  terms,  closed  schools? 
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ifornia,  Arkansas) 
shows  an  average  drop 
of  18.5  percent,  rang- 
ing from  4.3  in  New 
York  to  28.2  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  to  33 
percent  in  Ohio. 


June  1934 
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Along  with  the  shrinkage 
of  the  basis  of  taxation  has 
gone  an  increasing  inability 
to  collect.  According  to  a 
table  compiled  for  The 
National  Municipal  Re- 
view, the  trend  of  delin- 
quency in  145  cities  with  a 
population  of  50,000  or 
more  has  been:  1930,  12.9 
percent;  1931,  15.8  per- 
cent; 1932,  22.1  percent; 
1933, 26. 3  percent.  As  usual, 

averages  mask  a  wide  range  of  experience.  Thus  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  collected  98  percent  of  its  assessed  taxes  last 
year,  while  in  Hamtramck,  Michigan,  the  home  of  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  auto  workers,  taxes  were  69  percent 
delinquent.  In  farming  areas,  with  an  increasingly  liberal 
tax  policy,  the  number  of  farms  sold  for  taxes  has  gone  from 
5.1  per  thousand  in  1930  to  15.3  per  thousand  in  1933.  In 
February  1934  the  proportion  of  unpaid  taxes  was  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  in  Pennsylvania,  26  percent  in  Colorado, 
36  percent  in  Oklahoma. 

This  reduced  public  income  has  meant  that  expenditures 
for  public  schools,  estimated  for  the  closing  year  at  $1,753,- 
300,000,  are  nearly  $200,000,000  below  expenditures  for 
last  year  and  more  than  $500,000,000  below  the  peak  year, 
1930.  In  the  closing  year,  the  enrollment  was  a  million 
higher  than  in  1930,  almost  wholly  on  the  highschool  level. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  highschool  enrollment  has  been 
accelerated  by  the  depression  and  by  the  code  provisions 
banning  child  labor.  As  the  US  Office  of  Education  points 
out,  "To  teach  26,600,000  public  school  pupils,  the  United 
States  three  years  ago  spent  $10,600,000  (current  expense) 
per  school  day.  This  year  the  schools  are  teaching  a  larger 
number  of  children  on  $8,500,000  per  school  day,  a  de- 
crease of  $2,100,000  per  day — about  20  percent."  In  1930, 
the  national  average  was  $90.22  a  year  for  the  education  of 
each  public-school  pupil;  this  year  the  average  is  $66.53  per 
child. 

It  has  been  necessary  of  course  to  cut  the  educational 
garment  as  this  shrinking  cloth  permitted.  Five  economies 
have  chiefly  been  chosen:  closed  schools,  a  shortened  school 
term,  salary  cuts  and  deferred  payments 
for  teachers,  larger  classes,  curtailed 
services  to  pupils  and  to  the  communities. 

About  2000  schools  failed  to  open  last 
fall  for  lack  of  funds.  By  January,  in  spite 
of  aid  from  the  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  in  communities  with 
a  population  under  5000,  more  than 
2600  schools  had  been  closed  all  winter, 
with  no  provision  for  the  education  of 
170,000  children.  Two  abreast,  the  trudg- 
ing pairs  a  yard  apart,  the  line  of  them 
would  be  nearly  five  miles  long.  But  more 
convincing  than  the  picture  of  that  long 
file,  marching  past  locked  and  shuttered 
schoolhouses,  is  a  glimpse  of  what  a 
winter  without  school  means  even  to  one 
child  or  one  parent.  Here  is  a  letter 
written  by  a  mother  in  a  southern  state 
where  many  schools  are  closed: 

You  will  be  sorry  when  I  tell  you  Mary  Jo 
and  Buster  are  not  in  school.  We  have  no 


SCHOOL  REVENUE  EXPECTED  IN  1934-35  COMPARED 
WITH  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  IN  RECENT  YEARS 


school  this  year.  Some  say  it*» 
to  open  come  spring,  otheri 
not.  It  seems  the  children  are 
forgetting  about  all  diey  did 
know.  I  try  to  help  them,  but 
I  guess  I'm  not  much  of  a 
teacher.  Of  all  our  hard  timei 
this  is  the  worst.  I  don't  mind 
for  Jeff  and  me,  but  this  it 
cutting  the  future  out  from 
under  our  children.  If  we 
can't  hope  for  them,  what  have 
we  got  left? 

And  here  is  a  letter  from  Anna  H,  a  disheartened  fourteen- 
year-old  on  a  prairie  farm,  written  to  a  young  cousin  in  a 
more  fortunate  community.  About  fifty  schools  failed  to  open 
in  the  state  where  Anna  lives: 

I  AST  year  we  thought  we  werehard  up  because  schoolclosed  up  April 
1_  1 .  This  year  I  guess  we  aren't  going  to  have  school  at  all.  Eighth 
graders  from  our  school  and  from  Turde  River  are  trying  to  keep 
up  our  work.  Pastor  T's  wife  has  us  at  parsonage  Friday  mornings 
to  hear  our  lessons.  But  most  of  the  time  is  taken  up  with  her  asking 
how  we  do  things  here  and  comparing  with  the  ways  in  Norway. 
Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  give  up  my  plan  to  take  highschool.  With 
the  school  closed  (I  feel  like  crying  every  time  I  see  it  with  the  doors 
and  windows  boarded  up)  I'll  be  too  old  before  I  am  ready  to  go 
to  highschool.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  on  without  a  school  or 
even  a  set  of  books?  Grace  has  die  Arithmetic  VIII  and  I  have  the 
Grammar.  Teacher  let  us  borrow  those  when  school  closed.  I  guess 
she  had  a  hunch  how  this  year  was  going  to  be.  For  all  of  us  that  go 
to  parsonage  there  is  one  history  book.  It's  the  one  the  Swansea's 
oldest  boy  had  the  year  he  went  to  town.  It  stops  before  the  War, 
but  I  guess  there  hasn't  been  much  since  then  except  trouble  and 
I  don't  need  a  book  to  learn  about  that. 

Given  as  "relief  to  unemployed  teachers,  FERA  funds 
were  made  available  early  in  the  winter  to  pay  salaries  in 
rural  schools  that  otherwise  would  have  closed.  Testifying 
at  the  hearings,  James  H.  Richmond,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Kentucky  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Federal  Emergency  Aid  for  Education, 
stated: 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  absence  of  federal  aid,  20,000  schools 
enrolling  more  than  a  million  children  would  have  to  close  by 
April  1,  1934.  Incomplete  returns  from  thirty-six  states  show  that 
on  January  15  more  than  5000  teachers  were 
being  kept  in  regular  classrooms  by  federal  aid. 
From  month  to  month  the  number  grows  and 
will  continue  to  grow.  .  .  .  Indication  of  the 
need  for  this  relief  is  found  in  the  statement  of 
disbursements  month  by  month:  October, 
575,000;  November,  $316,902;  December, 
$1,380,791;  January,  $1,611,556.  Expendi- 
tures for  February  will  exceed  $2,500,000. 
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It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  results 
of  the  closed  schools  in  the  lives  of  the 
boys  and  girls  and  of  the  communities  in 
which  those  boys  and  girls  will  later  play 
their  parts  as  adults.  The  comment  of 
former  Governor  Smith  of  New  York  is 
pertinent:  "It  would  not  do  the  state  a  bit 
of  harm  if  we  did  not  build  another  mile 
of  road  for  three  years.  ...  I  could 
name  dozens  of  other  activities  that  we 
could  get  along  without.  .  .  .  But  one 
single  year  that  education  is  neglected 
can  never  be  brought  back." 
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Tens  of  thousands  of  our 
public  school  teachers  have 
been  pushed  down  to  lower 
income  levels  by  salary  cuts 
and  deferred  payments — fa- 
vorite ways  of  balancing 
depression  budgets,  particu- 
larly in  the  South  and  West 


US  Office  of  Education 
A  short  term  for  7  million  children,  none  at  all  for  2  million  more  is  the  public  school  picture 


The  shortened  school  term  is  a  hardship  that  differs  only 
in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  the  school  that  does  not  open  at 
all.  In  1930,  the  peak  year  for  educational  expenditure  in 
this  country,  rural  schools  for  a  million  and  a  half  children 
were  open  six  months  or  less.  A  large  percentage  of  these 
were  southern  Negro  schools,  designed  to  serve  a  group 
overwhelmingly  in  need  of  educational  opportunity.  In  the 
three  school  years  since  1930,  the  shortened  school  term  has 
become  frequent  over  most 
sections  of  the  country.  On 
the  basis  of  an  inquiry  made 
in  December,  George  F. 
Zook,  US  commissioner  of 
education,  states: 

We  found  .  .  .  that  there 
were  approximately  1500 
schools  with  an  attendance  that 
ran  very  high  which  would  be 
in  session  but  three  months  or 
less  during  this  current  year. 
We  found  approximately  1 1 ,000 
other  schools  in  the  country  that 
were  to  be  in  session  somewhere 
between  three  and  six  months 
during  this  current  year,  so  that 
a  fairly  sizable  proportion  of  the 
school  population,  particularly 
in  the  Middle-West  and  in  the 
southern  states  .  .  .  have  been 
in  school  for  a  restricted  amount 
of  time. 

A  letter  from  a  young 
middle-western  teacher  to  a 
department  head  under 
whom  she  had  studied  at  a 
state  teachers'  college  seems 
worth  quoting  at  length: 

School  did  not  open  till  the 
middle  of  November.  The  last 
word  I  had  from  Mr.  F  [head 
of  the  district  schoolboard]  we 
cannot  plan  to  run  beyond 
March  1.  It  is  hard  to  keep  the 
children  from  being  discour- 
aged. We  have  to  go  back  over 
much  ground  we  covered  last 
year  because  so  much  was 
forgotten.  Do  you  remember 
my  star  pupil  I  wrote  you  about 
last  year,  little  Dagny  J?  She 
was  to  finish  eighth  grade  this 


year  and  then  she  was  to  work 
for  her  aunt  in  Blanktown  and 
go  on  to  highschool.  She  is 
trying  hard  but  I  don't  see 
how  she  can  finish  by  March 
1.  As  you  used  to  tell  us,  the 
lack  of  home  background 
handicaps  so  many  of  the  farm 
children.  The  J's  are  good 
people  but  of  course  they  have 
no  books  and  not  even  the 
county  paper.  Everything  in- 
tellectual Dagny  gets  she  has 
to  get  at  school.  But  there  is 
not  much  for  her  now.  There 
is  no  library.  Their  funds  are 
out,  too,  and  so  no  more  of 

the  traveling  libraries  we  used  to  have.  Our  textbooks  are  almost 
falling  to  pieces.  And  now  this  four  months'  school — my  heart 
aches  for  Dagny  and  for  all  these  children.  Have  you  any  friends 
who  could  spare  some  children's  books  or  old  magazines?  Any  kind 
of  writing  paper  would  help.  Some  cannot  afford  tablets  and  the 
board  cannot  provide  them.  I  guess  my  worst  need  is  a  letter  of 
advice.  The  school  is  failing  the  children,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
there  must  be  something  I  can  do  to  help  them. 

This  situation  in  its  essen- 
tials prevailed  in  more  than 
12,000  school  communities 
during  the  past  winter.  Its 
victims  were  some  half  mil- 
lion children — boys  and  girls 
of  "superior  ability"  like 
Dagny  and  the  larger  group 
of  "average  children"  who 
have  equal  need  for  what 
the  public  schools  should 
offer  them. 

Schools  have  adjusted  to 
budget  cuts  not  only  by 
shortening  the  school  term 
but  by  curtailing  the  service 
given  the  children.  The  US 
Office  of  Education  reports: 

Here  is  what  has  happened 
since  1930  in  about  700  typical 
cities:  67  reduced  art  instruc- 
tion, 36  eliminated  it;  110  re- 
duced the  music  program,  28 
eliminated  it;  65  reduced  home- 
economics  work,  19  eliminated 
it;  58  reduced  industrial-art 
instruction,  24  eliminated  it;  89 
reduced  health  service,  22  elimi- 
nated it. 
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The  research  division  of 
the  NEA  finds  that  in  some 
600  cities  from  which  they 
have  had  reports,  1 3  percent 
have  reduced  or  eliminated 
their  public-school  program 
in  industrial  arts,  over  15 
percent  their  special  serv- 
ice to  the  mentally  handi- 
capped, nearly  10  percent 
the  work  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  20  percent 
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Grundy  County,  Mis- 
souri, has  91  school  dis- 
tricts (left)  each  with  its 
own  little  red  school- 
house.  There  are  4  high- 
schools  and  3  third-class 
highschools  in  the  county. 
How  Grundy  could  be  re- 
organized in  seven  dis- 
tricts, with  consolidated 
schools,  four  junior  and 
one  senior  high,  affording 
better  education  and  real 
economy  is  shown  on  the 
map  (right)  based  on  a 
county  survey.  Each  dot 
represents  one  child  now 
enrolled  in  school 


their  playgrounds  and  recreation,  32  percent  the  continua- 
tion classes  for  young  wage  eagners,  40  percent  their  summer- 
schools  for  the  retarded. 

Individual  attention  to  children,  never  very  'fully  attained 
in  the  public  schools,  becomes  more  and  more  impossible 
with  larger  classes  and  heavier  teaching  loads.  About  40,000 
fewer  teachers  were  employed  in  1934  than  in  1933,  nearly 
60,000  fewer  than  in  1932.  While  many  of  those  were 
"special"  teachers  of  the  discarded  fine  arts,  manual  arts, 
home  economics  and  classes  for  the  handicapped,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  classroom  teachers  whose  work  was 
divided  among  the  remaining  members  of  the  staff.  An 
Arkansas  town  reports  two  teachers  for  its  four-room  school, 
each  teacher  dividing  her  time  as  best  she  can  among  more 
than  100  children  on  three  grade  levels.  Only  ten  states  now 
average  less  than  30  pupils  per  teacher  in  city  schools;  in 
Georgia.  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  average  urban 
enrollments  exceed  50  per  teacher. 

Teachers  have  supplemented  failing  school-funds  not  only 
by  taking  on  extra  work  but  by  accepting  salary  cuts,  de- 
ferred increments,  payment  in  warrants  or  by  teaching  with- 
out any  pay  at  all.  The  US  Office  of  Education  reports  that 
in  eighteen  states  teachers  are  receiving  no  cash  salaries. 
In  Arizona  salaries  have  been  reduced  20  to  40  percent, 
and  the  teachers  have  lost  10  percent  in  cashing  warrants, 
issued  for  part  of  their  pay.  Colorado  teachers  have  had  re- 
ductions from  5  to  20  percent,  Kansas  teachers  30  percent, 
Michigan  "as  much  as  60  percent."  In  Missouri  "one  teacher 
in  four  in  rural  communities  taught  last  year  from  one  to 
four  months  without  pay."  In  Mississippi,  "The  average 
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[salary]  now,  including  everybody,  city  superintendents, 
teachers  and  all  the  way  down,  is  $400.  Mississippi  teachers 
have  contributed  in  free  service  during  the  last  two  years 
approximately  81,000,000  annually.  That  is  how  we  got  by." 
Dr.  Richmond  of  the  Committee  for  Federal  Emergency  Aid 
summarized  the  salary  situation  for  the  congressional  com- 
mittee thus:  "At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  1933  in  city 
school  systems  alone,  unpaid  salaries  amounting  to  829,- 
689,749  were  reported.  For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  total 
unpaid  salaries  exceeded  840  million."  Reports  from  forty- 
eight  states  to  the  NEA  indicate  that  total  salary  arrears 
now  exceed  855  million,  while  oustanding  school  district 
warrants  which  cannot  be  cashed  amount  to  at  least  870 
million  more. 

A>  an  alternative  to  further  salary  cuts,  it  has  sometimes 
been  suggested  that  "for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency" we  raise  school  funds  by  charging  tuition.  How  this 
plan  works  out  in  practice  was  told  at  the  congressional 
hearings  by  an  Arkansas  educator: 

They  [certain  Arkansas  communities]  have  tried  to  run  the 
schools  on  a  tuition  basis  and  the  tuition  charges  ran  anywhere 
from  $2.50  to  $7.50  a  month.  That  plan  has  been  resorted  to  but  it 
has  not  been  effective  even  in  the  emergency  because  of  the  in- 
ability to  collect  tuition  fees.  The  result  was  that  the  teachers 
practically  kept  the  schools  open  without  any  money,  but  boarded 
around  among  the  people  in  the  community.  A  total  of  eighty-three 
schools,  affecting  9609  pupils,  have  resorted  to  this  method  of 
obtaining  money  to  pay  teachers.  In  these  same  schools  there  are 
3825  pupils  who  have  not  attended  school  because  of  the  inability 
of  their  parents  to  pay  tuition  rates. 

Nine  states — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island  and  Virginia — informed  the  committee  that  they 
anticipated  no  need  for  emergency  aid  from  the  federal 
government  to  maintain  their  school  systems  next  year. 
How  far  Indiana  has  gone  in  taking  care  of  its  own  children 
by  a  reorganization  of  school  finance  was  described  at  the 
hearings  by  Floyd  I.  McMurray,  state  superintendent  of 
education.  A  year  ago  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  law 
levying  a  gross  income  tax,  the  funds  thus  raised  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  needed,  not  more  than  8600  a  year  to  each  teach- 
ing unit.  Mr.  McMurray  was  able  to  report: 

In  our  state  every  school  is  open  and  will  continue  open  for  a 
minimum  term  of  eight  months.  ...  In  our  cities  and  in  some  of 
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<he  rural  districts  the  term  will  extend  beyond  that  period.  Every 
teacher  is  paid  and  will  be  paid  for  the  full  term.  The  minimum 
wage  in  the  elementary  school  is  $800  and  the  minimum  wage  in 
the  highschools  is  $1000.  There  are  no  children  who  will  be  de- 
prived of  free  education  a  single  day  in  Indiana  because  of  lack  of 
finance  and  no  salaries  will  be  unpaid.  .  .  .  None  of  our  schools 
are  charging  tuition. 

Members  of  the  congressional  committee  asked  many  of 
the  educators  who  spoke  at  the  hearings  what  had  been 
done  by  the  states  themselves  to  meet  the  school  situations 
described.  With  a  few  outstanding  exceptions,  of  which 
Indiana  was  the  most  conspicuous,  the  replies  were  in 
terms  of  new  taxes,  "forced"  tax  collections,  further  salary 
cuts.  In  a  number  of  states,  recent  school  surveys  have  been 
made.  Following  its  study,  the  survey  group  has,  in  most 
instances,  included  in  its  recommendations  economies  which 
it  felt  could  be  made  without  injury  to  school  children  or 
their  teachers.  Heading  the  list  of  such  possibilities  for  re- 
duced costs  has  usually  been  redistricting  to  secure  larger, 
more  economical  and  more  effective  administrative  divisions. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  how  costly  is  the  old- 
lashioned  school  district  which,  transplanted  from  New 
England,  has  been  the  school  unit  in  most  states,  unchanged 
from  days  of  poor  roads,  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  a  self- 
contained  agricultural  community. 

HOWEVER  well  suited  such  organization  may  have 
been  to  the  New  England  countryside  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  becomes  awkward  and  wasteful  to  the  point 
of  absurdity  in  far-flung  desert  and  prairie  states,  in  a  time 
of  good  roads  and  easy  transportation.  Thus  in  Kansas,  of 
6983  school  districts,  4  have  only  one  pupil,  26  have  two, 
18  have  four,  192  have  five,  more  than  2000  have  fewer  than 
eleven.  The  instance  was  cited  at  the  hearings  of  a  rural 
Wisconsin  school  with  two  pupils.  "The  sister  of  the  two 
pupils  was  the  teacher,  the  one  that  drove  the  bus  was  the 
father  and  the  son  was  the  janitor.  We  could  have  sent  the 
two  pupils  to  Minneapolis  to  the  best  hotel  and  paid  their 
tuition  in  the  best  school  and  saved  money." 

In  Missouri  the  1931  legislative  session  provided  for  op- 
tional reorganization  of  the  district  system,  established  in 
1874,  and  this  is  gradually  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  county 
surveys. 

Given  federal  aid  for  one  year,  James  N.  Rule,  Pennsyl- 
vania's superintendent  of  public  instruction,  told  the  com- 
mittee he  believed  the  state  could  effect  economies  which 
would  put  the  public  schools  on  a  sound  financial  footing. 
"The  economies  would  be  those  that  would  come  as  a  result 
of  larger  units.  We  have  in  Pennsylvania  almost  3000  dis- 
tricts, some  having  only  45  or  50  population."  Asked, 
"Why  have  not  the  problems  been  attacked  earlier?"  he 
replied,  "I  wish  I  knew  the  answer.  It  is  lethargy  of  citizen- 
ship generally.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair,  answering  this 
question  directly,  to  blame  all  ills  upon  the  depression, 
although  the  depression  does  call  attention  to  a  great  many 
which  have  been  existing  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .  Our  district 
organization  was  set  up  100  years  ago." 

Change  in  the  administrative  structure  of  the  schools 
has  been  in  practically  every  instance  a  slow  and  difficult 
process.  It  has  had  to  overcome  not  only  "lethargy  of 
citizenship,"  but  prejudice  and  local  pride,  old  habit  pat- 
terns, and  often  entrenched  political  power  and  business 
privilege.  Writing  in  School  Life  for  May,  William  J.  Wal- 
lace, secretary  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education, 
commented  on  the  evidence  offered  at  the  hearings:  "Per- 


haps one  of  the  most  startling  conditions  brought  to  light 
.  .  .  was  the  almost  complete  lack  of  consolidation  of  rural 
schools."  He  concluded,  "A  wholesale  reorganization  of 
education  and  finances  for  education  at  once  by  the  states 
would  appear  to  be  the  only  way  the  states  can  take  care  of 
themselves  and  not  be  coming  back  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  assistance  after  1934-5." 

WHILE  there  is  increasing  discussion  of  the  need  to 
overhaul  school  finances,  the  "reorganization  of 
education"  which  Mr.  Wallace  urges  has  received  less 
attention.  There  is  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
results  of  education — the  inability  of  voters  to  weigh  facts 
and  form  opinions,  the  lack  of  general  information  on  the 
part  of  "the  public,"  the  helplessness  of  American  adults  to 
"make  constructive  use  of  leisure"— but  there  has  been 
relatively  little  attention  given  to  the  schools  themselves. 
That  school  administrators  themselves  are  beginning  to 
question  the  effectiveness  of  our  schooling  was  shown  by  the 
action  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  NEA, 
the  only  national  organization  of  public  school  executives, 
at  its  last  meeting.  By  vote  of  the  membership,  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Emergency  in  Education  was  instructed 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  work  to  include  an  appraisal  of 
the  educational  program,  and  to  recommend  steps  toward 
educational  recovery  and  reconstruction.  But  for  the  most 
part,  we  have  taken  the  educational  processes  for  granted,  not 
trying  to  evaluate  either  the  disciplines  or  the  subject  matter. 
Obviously  the  child  is  getting  less  than  his  due  when  his 
school  term  is  arbitrarily  shortened,  his  teacher  insufficiently 
trained,  underpaid,  harried  by  anxiety;  when  he  is  educated 
by  mass  methods  rather  than  as  an  individual,  in  an  over- 
crowded classroom  with  obsolete  textbooks  and  with  no 
opportunity  for  self-expression  through  arts,  handcrafts, 
wholesome  recreation.  All  these  effects  of  the  depression  are 
bad  for  the  child  and  for  his  community. 

But  in  our  concern  with  the  "deepening  crises  in  educa- 
tion," it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  depression 
has  only  served  to  intensify  a  situation  which  has  always 
prevailed  in  our  public  schools.  "More  than  1,650,000 
children  six  to  thirteen  years  old  are  not  in  school  in  normal 
years,"  the  US  Office  of  Education  reminds  us.  To  these 
must  be  added  a  half  million  youngsters  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen,  many  of  them  young  wage  earners,  who  were  not  in 
school  in  pre-depression  days.  Geography  has  always  been 
an  important  factor  in  determining  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity open  to  American  children.  Schools  differ  widely  as 
between  the  school  districts  in  the  same  state  and  as  between 
sections  of  the  country  in  the  buildings  themselves,  in  their 
equipment,  in  the  training  and  skill  of  the  teachers,  the 
length  of  the  school  term,  the  program  of  studies. 

IF  Johnny  and  Mary  live  in  one  of  the  cities  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  California  where  the  public 
expenditure  in  good  times  was  85000  per  classroom  unit 
and  is  still  not  far  below  that,  they  have  had,  probably,  the 
sort  of  school  year  we  like  to  picture  all  American  children 
as  having — a  full-length  term,  a  modern  building,  plenty  of 
textbooks  and  a  good  library,  trained  and  experienced 
teachers,  opportunity  to  adventure  beyond  the  three  R's  in 
art,  music,  manual  training,  home  economics;  the  protec- 
tion of  health  service  and  organized  recreation.  But  there  are 
districts  in  some  of  these  banner  states  where  expenditure 
per  classroom  unit  was  well  below  $1000  even  in  1930-31. 
There  are  other  states  of  limited  (Continued  on  page  295) 
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NEW   YORK   UNDER    THE   MICROSCOPE 

BY  R.  H.  SHREVE 


EARS  ago  the  cry  of  citizens  with  proper  "local  pride"  the 
country  over  was  "My  city  has  no  slums."  Then  came  the 
era  of  "The  slums  must  30"  campaigns  based  so  largely  on  sen- 
timent that  naturally  little  was  accomplished.  Today  this  has 
changed.  We  know  that  without  scientific  study  of  the  situa- 
tion not  only  will  the  old  slums  remain,  but  new  ones  will 
probably  be  added  to  the  present  supply  as  time  goes  on. 

Adequate  financing  alone — whether  public  or  private — 
cannot  solve  the  housing  problem  of  these  United  States.  First » 
thorough  diagnosis  must  be  made.  Population  trends  and  den- 
sities over  a  period  of  years,  racial  composition  of  the  city's 
inhabitants,  juvenile  delinquency  and  health  statistics,  location 
of  industrial  and  business  areas,  traffic  and  transit  facilities,  land 
costs  and  so  forth — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  basic  facts  that 
must  be  collected  and  analyzed  before  attempting  to  answer 
where  and  how  new  houses  should  be  built. 

New  York,  the  worst  offender  in  magnitude  of  slums,  is  in  the 
vanguard  among  a  number  of  cities  which  have  prepared  such 
surveys.  A  fortuitous  set  of  circumstances  has  given  it  a  rare 
chance  to  take  stock  of  substandard  areas — -a  sympathetic 


federal-housing  director  in  the  person  of  Robert  D.  Kohn,  a 
citizens'  committee  known  as  the  Slum  Clearance  Committee 
anxious  for  results,  a  mayor  and  tenement-house  commissioner 
eager  to  cooperate,  a  small  army  of  CWA  workers  available, 
funds  for  an  executive  staff  to  direct  them  from  two  founda- 
tions— the  Rockefeller  and  Lavenburg  [and  a  director  of  the 
study,  R.  H.  Shreve — better  known  perhaps  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  which  designed  the  Empire  State  Building.  Editor]. 
As  a  result  of  their  combined  efforts,  some  two  hundred  charts 
and  maps  have  been  produced — some  covering  the  city  as  a 
whole,  others  separate  boroughs  or  specific  areas  which  express 
graphically  data  assembled  in  a  survey  of  the  economic,  physi- 
cal and  social  history  of  the  city  bearing  upon  its  housing 
needs.  Important  as  is  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  work — to 
furnish  pertinent  information  to  the  new  Housing  Authority, 
it  has  an  even  wider  significance.  Such  charts,  including  these 
on  this  and  the  following  pages,  should  be  an  inestimable  help 
in  laying  out  a  campaign  for  new  housing  in  Ashtabula  or 
Zenobia,  and  all  the  towns  in  between,  offering  a  method  of 
analysis  and  a  technique  of  presentation  applicable  to  any  city. 
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Edith  Elmer  Wood  has  stated  that  areas  of  bad  housing  are  always  areas  or  bad  con- 
duct, that  possibly  90  percent  oF  juvenile  delinquents  come  from  physically  bad 
homes  and  that  most  criminals  have  earlier  records  as  juvenile  delinquents.  These 
studies  reinforce  her  observations,  for  the  relation  between  low  rentals  and  sub- 
standard living  conditions  may  be  observed  in  the  charts  showing  distribution  of 
population,  gradation  of  rents  and  addresses  of  juvenile  delinquents.  Note  the 
delinquency  dots  concentrated  on  the  lower  East  Side  and  in  Harlem  (bottom) 
corresponding  to  areas  of  dense  population  (top)  and  lower  rents  (middle);  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  but  still  well  established  a  concentration  on  the  lower  West  Side  (bot- 
tom) in  this  case  in  an  area  of  lesser  population  density  (top)  but  still  in  the  cheap- 
est housing  section  (middle).  The  high  rents  of  Harlem  do  not  controvert  these 
conclusions;  exorbitant  prices  are  charged  Negroes  for  notoriously  poor  housing. 
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Any  study  of  housing  and  slums  is  guided  by  certain  indicative  readings  which 
may  be  obtained  by  comparison  of  social  data.  For  instance  in  the  charts  relat- 
ing to  tuberculosis  deaths  and  venereal  disease,  the  significance  of  the  number  of 
social  agencies  in  certain  districts,  who  attempt  to  combat  undesirable  neighbor- 
hood conditions,  is  evident.  Is  it  mere  coincidence  that  the  highest  death- 
rate  for  Manhattan  from  tuberculosis  is  in  three  districts — the  lower  tip  of  the 
island,  the  section  from  Fourteenth  to  Forty-second  Streets  between  Fourth  and 
Eighth  Avenues,  and  north  of  Central  Park  between  Third  and  Eighth  Avenues 
— districts  where  social-service  institutions  are  fewest,  and  rents  lowest?  Would 
this  not  indicate  that  the  efforts  of  social  agencies  do  help  to  offset  the  effects 
of  bad  housing?  The  Manhattan  rate  map  of  venereal  disease  tells  the  same  story. 
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In  the  study  of  the  great  influences  affecting  the  development  of  New  York,  or  any  other  city,  im- 
portance must  be  attached  to  the  shifting  of  the  racial  groups  which  at  various  times  and  in  varying 
degrees  have  been  blended  in  the  city's  mosaic  pattern.  An  illustration  of  the  influence  of  such  a 
movement  is  found  in  the  Negro  colony  of  north  Harlem  from  Park  Avenue  and  Harlem  River  to 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  from  Central  Park  north  to  155th  Street.  The  speed  with  which  this  racial 
center  has  expanded  may  be  noted  from  the  above  charts,  showing  the  distribution  of  Negro  pop- 
ulation by  census  tracts  in  1920  and  1930.  In  1930  thirteen  tracts  averaged  between  75  and  100 
percent  Negro  compared  to  but  4  tracts  a  decade  earlier.  In  one  specific  tract  No.  235,  there  were 
only  80  Negroes  out  of  a  population  of  1 0,000  in  1 91 0,  while  in  1 930,  with  no  increase  in  popula- 
tion, there  were  8000  Negroes.  The  significance  of  this  situation  to  housing  needs  no  further  comment. 
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In  planning  housing  projects,  any  (rends  or  influences  which  are  discovered  must  be  considered  in 
relation  to  real  property  values  throughout  the  city  and  specifically  to  values  in  areas  under  particu- 
lar examination.  Here  an  area  on  the  lower  East  Side  is  selected  because  this  section  is  so  well 
known.  The  right-hand  chart  shows  1933  total  assessed  valuation  per  square  foot  by  street  blocks, 
including  land  and  improvements — under  $3  solid  black,  between  $3  and  $6  heavy  diagonal,  be- 
tween $6  and  $1 0  vertical  striping,  and  over  $10  light  diagonal  hatching.  On  the  left  is  shown  the 
gain  and  loss  in  assessed  valuation,  between  1904  and  1933 — lighter  blocks  indicating  greatest 
gain,  dark  striping  less  advance,  and  solid  black  (about  one  third  of  total)  loss  in  assessed  valuation. 
Valuation  in  New  York  City  as  a  whole  increased  264  percent  in  that  period,  and  Manhat- 
tan 166  percent.  Although  about  two  thirds  of  this  area  has  advanced  in  assessed  valuation, 
tax  arrears  (middle  chart)  are  great.  Properties  which  have  declined  in  assessed  valuation  at  a 
time  when  the  city  nearly  quadrupled  its  total  assessments,  and  which  for  over  a  year  have  not 
paid  their  taxes,  are  still  valued  by  the  assessors  in  excess  of  $300,000  an  acre,  and  are  held  by 
their  owners  at  still  higher  prices.  Is  it  not  evident  that  there  must  be  further  extended  study  and 
consideration  of  property  values  in  our  urban  areas,  for  New  York's  situation  is  not  unique? 
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•^HERE  were  several  capitals  of  the  confederacy.  But 
I  everyone  knows  that  Richmond  was,  and  is,  The  Capital 
I  of  the  Confederacy.  There  can  never  be  another  Rich- 
mond, for  she  is  old,  beautiful,  historic,  glamorous,  langor- 
ous,  cultured,  ignorant,  prejudiced,  generous.  We  all  know 
people  like  that,  soft-voiced,  self-centered,  at  the  same  time 
naive,  interesting,  exciting.  That's  Richmond;  contradictory 
and  full  of  contrasts;  gorgeous  in  its  gardens  in  the  spring, 
hideous  and  unsanitary  in  its  Negro  quarters;  delightful  in 
sporadic  hospitality;  disturbing  in  self-content  and  indiffer- 
ence to  reality;  amazing  in  constant  references  to  the  Living 
Savior  of  Men  and  willingness  to  let  His  faithful  followers 
suffer  neglect;  horrifying  in  Jeffersonian  oratory  and  dis- 
regard of  the  fundamentals  of  human  welfare  and  justice. 

Richmond  is  a  city  of  185,000  people.  Of  these,  53,000  are 
classified  as  Negroes.  That  is  to  say,  located  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  old  city,  is  a  separate  Negro  city  of  about  the 
size  of  Austin,  Texas;  Cedar  Rapids  or  Davenport,  Iowa; 
Decatur,  Illinois;  Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  or  let  the  reader 
mention  one.  In  that  crowded,  shambly  Black  Richmond 
all  kinds  of  Negroes  are  to  be  found,  for  even  as  you  and  I, 
they  differ  according  to  heredity  and  opportunity.  There  are 
dandies  who  drive  handsome  cars  and  beautiful  girls  of  the 
modern  mode  with  painted  lips  and  glossy  nails;  there  are 
religious  exhorters  who  lash  themselves  in  frenzy  on  street 
corners  in  the  name  of  a  white  man's  God;  important 
Baptist  deacons  in  decent,  shabby  black;  ragged  old  cronies 
who  always  look  hungry;  racing,  screaming  children  who 
sometimes  really  dance — even  as  in  the  books;  plenty  of 
plain  hard-working  folk  who  go  out  early  in  the  morning 
and  return  again  slowly  at  night;  scuffling,  half-grown  boys 
who  have  few  cares. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  in  Black  Richmond  is  88  per 
1000  births  but  many  still  live  there  who  were  born  in 
slavery;  individual  Negroes  often  show  a  remarkable  ability 
to  survive  life's  handicaps.  The  illiteracy  rate  is  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  in  Black  Richmond  but  there  are  many 
teachers  and  university  professors  with  ample  degrees  from 
Columbia  and  Harvard,  and  lawyers,  doctors,  businessmen, 
social  workers,  most  of  them  Richmond-born.  That's  the 
one  thrilling  thing  about  Black  Richmond,  the  number 
brought  up  there  who  have  somehow  achieved  education, 
poise,  success.  A  Negro  woman  born  and  reared  in  the  black 
city  is  the  executive  director  of  a  large  fraternal  benefit 
association,  founder  and,  until  recently,  the  president  of  a 
Richmond  bank  which  survived  the  moratorium.  Another 
small  black  lady,  founder  and  principal  of  the  one  institution 
resembling  a  high  or  vocational  school  in  the  neighboring 
county,  has  been  honored  for  her  achievements  by  a  Harmon 
Award.  Richmond  Negroes  carry  on  in  many  fields  away 
from  home,  too.  Charles  Sydney  Gilpin  who  played  Emperor 
Jones,  "Bojangles"  Robinson  of  the  light  and 
shuffling  feet  were  born  in  Richmond.  Social 
workers  know  intimately  the  National  Urban 
League  and  its  secretary  and  director  of  indus- 
trial relations,  both  Richmond  men.  Legislators 
in  two  northern  states,  a  leading  doctor  and  an 
attorney  in  Detroit,  a  state  parole  officer  in  New 
York,  a  physician  on  the  staffof  Bellevue  Hospital 
were  born  in  Richmond. 


Why  do  many  able,  well-educated  Negroes  remain  in 
Black  Richmond?  For  most  of  them,  along  with  the  mass  of 
Negro  domestics,  laborers  and  unemployed  live  as  com- 
pletely isolated  in  Black  Richmond  from  the  culture  of  white 
Richmond,  as  though  residential  segregation  were  in  fact 
legal  and  constitutional.  The  city  of  Black  Richmond  itself 
supplies  almost  no  opportunity  for  the  comforts  or  the 
decencies  of  modern  living. 

Perhaps  the  answer  is,  the  Richmond  Negro  is  a  Virginian 
after  all.  Many  Richmond  Negroes  look  as  white  as  their 
neighbors  living  just  beyond  the  invisible  barrier  which 
separates  the  black  city  from  the  white.  Indeed  in  some  of 
these  Negroes  flows  famous  FFV  blood,  for  many  of  them 
trace  their  ancestry  back  to  colonial  days.  Under  Virginia 
law  "any  discernible  trace  of  Negro  Blood"  makes  a  Negro. 
Accordingly,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  be  in  sizeable 
Negro  groups  and  find  any  who  are  free  of  white  taint.  Race 
amalgamation,  it  would  seem  therefore,  in  spite  of  tradi- 
tional outcries  against  it,  is  inevitable  when  it  is  recalled  that 
the  very  first  reference  to  a  Negro  in  Virginia  law  is  recorded 
in  an  enactment  at  Jamestown  designed  to  punish  a  white 
man  who  had  succumbed  to  the  charm  of  a  black  woman  in 
1629.  To  this  day  the  old  commonwealth  is  one  of  three 
states  refusing  to  pass  support  legislation  for  illegitimate 
children.  Every  time  the  state  assembly  meets  the  same 
whisper  goes  round:  The  state  cannot  face  the  embarrass- 
ment of  bastardy  proceedings  between  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants of  mixed  races.  Though  law  and  lip-service  may 
combine  to  keep  Richmond  Negroes  and  whites  separate, 
inexorably  they  tend  to  approach  one  another  biologically 
as  well  as  educationally,  culturally,  economically. 

IT  should  be  added  that  white  Richmond  does  not  know,  at 
least  it  does  not  often  admit,  that  there  can  be  a  common 
destiny  between  white  and  Negro  Americans.  Few  white 
Richmonders  know  how  black  Richmonders  live,  how  they 
feel,  aspire,  sicken,  die,  except  as  they  know  Negroes  in 
their  white  kitchens  or  as  they  sentimentally  remember  the 
no-longer-existing  mammy  of  a  bygone  day.  The  Negroes 
themselves  are  generally  suspicious  of  the  whites  and,  as 
occasion  makes  politic,  deliberately  mislead  them  or  play 
up  to  the  role  expected.  Nevertheless  every  year  brings  new 
evidence  of  rapprochement. 

There  is  much  more  of  pertinent  interest  in  this  racial 
scene.  Possibly  enough  has  been  suggested  to  serve  as  back- 
ground for  our  major  premise:  dreary,  conflicting,  un- 
propitious  as  conditions  are  in  Black  Richmond,  improve- 
ments have  recently  come  and  dawn  may  at  last  be  breaking. 
Let  us  examine  some  details  in  substantiation. 

During  1928  and  1929  a  Negro  welfare  survey  was  con- 
ducted in  Richmond  by  a  bi-racial  committee,  employing  a 


Significant  straws  in  the  wind  point  to  social  changes  in  Black 
Richmond.  The  findings  of  the  Negro  Welfare  Survey,  of 
which  Mrs.  Guild  was  director,  the  new  Negro  Welfare  Coun- 
cil and  the  coming  in  of  federal  relief  are  outstanding  factors 
racial  attitudes  in  this  colored  city  within  a  city 
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Negro  and  white  staff,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies.  In  itself  this  was  an  accomplishment  in 
racial  progress,  if  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  Capital  of  the  Confederacy.  The  survey  was  not 
the  result  of  sudden  realization  on  the  part  of  the  community 
that  almost  a  third  of  its  population  was  miserably  handi- 
capped in  every  department  of  life  and  holding  back  the 
other  two  thirds.  The  survey  simply  represented  the  vision 
of  a  few  social  workers  who  needed  a  practical  answer  to  a 
perplexing  question:  What  are  the  priorities  in  the  social 
problems  pressing  for  attention  in  Black  Richmond? 

In  a  general  way  the  promoters  of  the  survey  knew  the 
facts  and  many  of  the  answers  before  the  work  was  under- 
taken. But  the  final  printed  report  of  136  pages  dramatized 
the  situation  for  the  first  time  and  set  down  in  easily  avail- 
able form,  for  blacks  and  whites  alike,  outstanding  Negro 
problems  and  the  type  of  social  program  needed.  A  major 
conclusion  of  the  study  recommended  the  organization  of  a 
permanent  inter-racial  committee  to  carry  on  the  unfinished 
work  of  the  survey  and  to  work  out  its  recommendations, 
where  possible. 

The  Negro  welfare  survey  and  its  resultant  Negro  Welfare 
Council,  assisted  by  the  Richmond  Community  Fund  and 
the  depression,  have  revolutionized  the  status  of  the  Rich- 
mond Negro.  A  partial  list  of  recent  changes  summarizes  the 
contention  that  in  the  main  that  status  is  improving. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  Richmond  Negroes  lived  on  the 
average  fifteen  years  less  than  the  whites  of  the  city.  The 
difference  in  favor  of  the  whites,  according  to  the  last  report 
of  the  local  health  department,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
pression, is  now  fourteen  years.  This  gain,  small  as  it  is, 
still  is  a  gain  and  has  come  in  spite  of  a  very  poor  record  in 
Negro  mortality  from  tuberculosis,  in  the  same  period. 
During  these  five  years  there  was  an  increase  in  the  Negro 
rate  from  147.2  to  174.2  per  100,000  of  population,  com- 
pared to  a  drop  in  the  white  rate  from  49.2  to  38.5.  In  the 
meantime,  additional  modern  facilities  for  over  seventy-five 
white  tuberculous  patients  have  been  provided  by  the  city. 
Propaganda  to  remove  the  small  Negro  sanitarium  from  its 
almshouse  location  opposite  a  cemetery,  though  fruitless  to 
date,  has  been  in  itself  something  distinctly  new  and  if  con- 
tinued may  bring  results.  There  is  now  a  Negro  nurse  on  the 


staff  of  the  tuberculosis  association,  another  novelty.  Since 
the  survey,  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  a  state  sup- 
ported institution,  has  conducted  several  summer  institutes 
for  Negro  physicians. 

The  Negro  welfare  survey  showed  that  one  third  of  Rich- 
mond Negroes  have  no  water  in  their  kitchens,  70  percent  no 
bath  or  inside  toilet,  65  percent  no  electricity,  75  percent  no 
gas;  38  percent  keep  lodgers  in  homes  averaging  four  rooms 
each;  and  unpaved  and  dirty  streets,  in  Negro  sections,  are 
the  common  rule.  Little  definite  improvement  can  be  shown 
here,  but  many  in  the  city  do  seem  to  be  thoroughly  aroused 
at  last  to  the  facts.  The  comment  is  made  now  on  all  sides 
that  such  conditions  are  a  health  hazard  to  Negroes  and  to 
the  whites  as  well  in  whose  homes  many  thousands  of 
Negroes  work.  Housing  committees  have  been  organized,  a 
housing  survey  with  wide  publicity  has  been  made  by  a 
daily  newspaper,  and  recently  a  housing  corporation  at- 
tempting to  secure  federal  funds  for  a  Negro  housing  project 
has  been  active.  Federal  money  is  putting  gutters  and  sewers 
in  a  large  section  of  Black  Richmond,  and  the  city  itself  is 
condemning  and  destroying  many  Negro  shanties  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation. 

IN  the  field  of  education,  encouraging  indications  and  some 
real  accomplishments  may  be  seen.  The  curriculum  in  the 
Negro  highschool  has  been  progressively  revised.  Negroes 
are  at  last  permitted  to  be  principals  in  Negro  schools, 
several  have  already  been  appointed.  White  Richmonders 
are  now  saying  to  one  another  that  of  course  it  is  right  to 
have  Negro  school  principals  and  that  they  only  wish  they 
could  have  some  Negro  probation  officers  in  the  juvenile 
court.  Richmond  has  always  restricted  its  visiting-teacher 
service  to  white  schools  but  last  year  permitted  a  Negro 
social  worker  to  act  as  visiting-teacher  with  excellent  de- 
monstrative results.  The  budget  committee  of  the  com- 
munity fund  recommended  that  paid  service  be  provided. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  safety  patrols  were  organized 
in  the  Negro  schools  similar  to  those  in  white  schools.  Fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  the  survey,  Virginia  Union  Univer- 
sity several  years  ago  established  social-work  training-classes 
for  Negroes.  The  city  has  opened  a  fine  branch  library  for 
Negroes.  Negro  parent-teacher  groups  are  beginning  to 
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function  actively.  Kindergartens,  limited  in  the  past  almost 
exclusively  to  white  children,  are  now,  through  federal 
funds,  serving  many  Negro  children.  There  is  still  no  day 
nursery  for  the  thousands  of  children  whose  mothers  work, 
although  the  survey  and  the  Negro  Welfare  Council  through 
a  special  case  study  of  children  of  employed  mothers  have 
called  attention  to  the  need.  But  ladies  of  white  Richmond 
are  beginning  to  say  a  nursery  for  the  children  of  their 
servants  is  needed. 

Since  the  survey,  the  Urban  League  has  been  completely 
reorganized  and  is  becoming  a  real  force  in  the  community. 
The  small,  lone  and  utterly  inadequate  Negro  orphanage 
has  become  a  modern  child-placing  agency  with  an  elastic 
program.  Though  its  budget  is  small,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
add  that  it  has  recently  received  an  increase. 

THE  Negro  Boy  Scouts  have  become  well  established,  an 
excellent  beginning  has  been  made  in  Girl  Scouting,  a 
Negro  summer  camp  has  been  operating,  a  Negro  com- 
munity house  was  opened  last  October  with  a  large  new 
gymnasium,  erected  by  public  subscription  in  the  year  of 
the  depression  1932.  The  community  house  gym  is  the  first 
in  the  city  for  Negroes,  there  being  none  at  the  university 
nor  at  the  Negro  YMCA  or  YWCA  as  both  of  these  agencies 
operate  in  old  private  houses.  In  1 932,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  now  available,  863  white  delinquent  children  and 
859  Negroes,  appeared  in  the  juvenile  court.  In  1927  when 
the  survey  looked  at  Negro  delinquency  in  Richmond  the 
numbers  were:  white  boys  and  girls  1040,  Negroes  826. 
There  are  many  reasons  and  conditions  to  explain  why 
53,000  Negroes  furnish  almost  the  identical  number  of 
juvenile  delinquents  as  132,000  whites  but  the  comment  of 
the  juvenile-court  judge  is  not  without  significance:  "It  is 
difficult  to  explain  these  figures  on  any  ground  other  than 
stress  of  poverty  which  has  borne  down  with  unusual  force 
upon  Negro  families,  causing  the  Negro  boys  to  indulge  in 
stealing  to  satisfy  their  wants  or  to  relieve  actual  necessity." 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  not  a 
penny  of  the  city  mothers'  pension  fund  is  paid  to  a  Negro 
mother.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which  dispenses 
city  relief,  does  not  employ  a  single  Negro  worker.  The 
municipality  in  fact  refuses  to  employ  Negroes  as  firemen, 
policemen,  street  cleaners  or  garbage  collectors. 

Some  may  say  that  only  an  optimist  could  believe  that 
dawn  is  breaking  in  Black  Richmond.  The  answer  is  that 
progress  in  race  relations  since  the  Civil  War  has  been  al- 
most in  visible  for  decades  at  a  time;  if  the  next  five  years 
bring  as  many  discernible  changes  in  Richmond  as  the  last 
five,  the  effect  will  be  socially  revolutionary,  in  a  long  view. 

Tolerance  is  increasing  and  tolerance  is  outstandingly 
needed.  White  people  sometimes  now  address  Negroes  as 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  Even  the  newspapers  occasionally  speak 
of  Negroes  so.  They  have  used  photographs  of  Negroes  of 
late.  They  capitalize  the  word  Negro,  too.  To  those  un- 
familiar with  the  southerner's  racial  attitudes  these  instances 
of  racial  good-will  may  seem  trifling.  To  a  southerner  they 
are  of  solemn  consequence.  I  have  heard  white  men,  "Chris- 
tian gentlemen,"  say  they  would  die  before  they  would 
address  a  Negro  as  Mr. ;  others  I  have  heard  say  they  never 
in  their  lives  expected  to  do  such  a  thing  and  then  they  have 
turned  around  and  done  it  because  "after  all  what  difference 
does  it  make?"  or  "it  makes  for  better  community  feeling." 
Here  little  straws  may  prove  the  direction  of  a  strong  wind. 
Formerly  the  Negro  division  in  the  community-fund  cam- 
paign reported  at  a  separate  headquarters,  now  all  com- 


munity-fund workers  eat  and  report  at  the  same  meeting, 
in  the  same  hall,  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  Negro  workers  always  receive  the  biggest  and 
most  emotional  of  the  ovations.  Many  an  eye  is  wet  when 
the  Negro  division  reports,  many  a  proud  southern  heart 
visibly  touched  when  the  meager  results  of  the  herculean 
efforts  of  that  division  are  announced.  I  have  heard  a  Negro 
say  that  one  of  them  had  attended  a  special  church  service 
and  had  not  been  asked  to  leave  or  go  to  the  gallery.  Not 
much?  But  unusual,  and  perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  it 
is  illegal  in  Virginia  not  to  seat  Negroes  in  public  gatherings 
separately  from  the  whites. 

Following  the  Judge  Lowell  decision  in  Boston  last  sum- 
mer it  was  announced  that  beginning  in  1934  Negroes  would 
be  included  in  Richmond  jury  panels.  The  law  had  per- 
mitted this  before,  of  course.  After  a  struggle,  several  quali- 
fied Negro  social  workers  have  been  recommended  for 
membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
All  this  is  little  enough  but  Black  Richmond  knows  such 
things  did  not  happen  in  other  days. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  depression,  there  was  flagrant 
discrimination  in  the  dispensing  of  relief  to  Negroes  by  both 
public  and  private  agencies.  On  two  occasions  the  Negro 
Welfare  Council  interviewed  several  hundred  unemployed 
and  needy  Negroes,  checked  their  cases,  formulated  recom- 
mendations, and  saw  persons  in  authority.  Improvements 
have  resulted  especially  in  the  private  agency  field.  NRA 
codes  have  caused  the  displacement  of  some  Negroes  by 
whites.  Undoubtedly  new  channels  of  opportunity  have 
been  opened  to  others  through  the  various  federal-relief 
projects.  A  Negro  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  state 
relief  committee.  It  was  the  common  belief  not  so  long  ago 
that  hungry  Negroes  really  needed  much  less  food  than 
whites  to  survive.  Now  in  the  most  unexpected  places  whites 
remark  that  Negro  TB  and  mortality  rates  are  certainly 
reflected  in  that  old  belief. 

I  EARNING  that  relief  and  work  may  come  directly  from 
•—  the  government  has  caused  many  Negroes  to  see  the 
relationship  of  government,  or  concretely,  voting,  to  per- 
sonal status.  In  fact,  strangely  enough,  it  is  through  relief 
that  psychologically  the  greatest  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  status  of  the  Richmond  Negro.  Hungry  Negroes  have 
listened  eagerly  to  the  city's  three  or  four  Communists, 
organized  in  a  so-called  unemployed  council.  The  mayor 
of  the  city,  unreasonably  fearing  and  hating  the  Com- 
munists, has  treated  their  childish  efforts  in  behalf  of  ade- 
quate relief  with  ruthless  disregard  of  civil  rights.  Through 
the  amusing  and  lawless  antics  of  the  mayor  the  Com- 
munists have  gained  some  much  desired  publicity,  and  the 
Negroes  as  never  before,  have  been  aroused  to  the  necessity 
of  paying  poll  taxes,  registering  and  voting.  It  is  probably 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  defenseless  state  of  Richmond 
Negroes  in  the  past  has  been  due  largely  to  their  voteless 
state.  They  have  been  voteless  because  of  white  aggression 
and  Negro  apathy.  Future  aggression  will  be  met  because 
apathy  is  fast  disappearing  in  Black  Richmond. 

The  Negro-white  problem  is  infinitely  complex;  there  can 
be  no  quick,  easy  solution.  Although  Richmond  Negroes  are 
better  off  today  strategically  than  before,  their  material 
gains  admittedly  are  small.  But  the  phrase,  "We  must  do 
more  for  our  Negroes,"  is  heard  constantly,  nowadays.  If 
Richmond  Negroes  are  indeed  to  remain  "the  best  in  the 
country"  greater  accomplishments  must  prove  the  good 
intention. 


Photographs  by  Lewis  P.  Woltz,  Washington 


Tenement  Flab  by  Millard  Sheets,  Claremont,  Calif.  (Gift) 

ART  BECOMES  PUBLIC  WORKS 


BY  FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG 


WHEN  the  CWA  admitted  artists  suffering  from  the 
depression  to  a  place  in  its  program,  last  December, 
the  federal  government  suddenly  found  itself  foster- 
ing a  burst  of  creativeness  in  the  fine  arts  that  is  unique  in 
the  history  of  democracies.  The  art  lovers  responsible  for  the 
Public  Works  of  Art  Project,  most  notably  its  guiding  spirit, 
Edward  Bruce,  attorney  and  artist  of  Washington,  had  no 
intention  of  wasting  this  opportunity  by  setting  artists  and 
craftsmen  at  busy-work.  Paid  for  out  of  public  money,  their 
work  would  belong  to  the  public,  to  be  placed  in  any  build- 
ing or  park  supported  by  federal,  state  or  municipal  taxes. 
Public  buildings  and  parks  could  benefit  by  good  art;  con- 
sequently the  best  of  the  artists  eligible  for  this  aid  must  be 
chosen. 

It  was  the  interpretation  of  this  dual  purpose,  to  benefit 
both  artists  and  the  public,  which  produced  bitterness,  par- 
ticularly in  a  few  centers  where  many  artists  congregate  or 
there  is  a  movement  for  "proletarian  art."  Twenty-five 
hundred  were  to  be  employed.  (The  Art  Digest  estimates 
that  we  have  between  twenty  and  fifty  thousand  people  who 
consider  themselves  artists.)  The  regional  committees,  to 
whom  the  responsibility  for  projects  and  employment  of 
artists  was  turned  over,  carried  out  their  functions  according 
to  their  best  lights.  Most  of  the  artists  in  the  country  dis- 
played pride  in  sharing  in  the  project  and  good-will  towards 
it  even  if  for  one  reason  or  another  they  were  excluded. 


Many,  though  ineligible,  contributed  pieces  of  work  or  gave 
their  services  without  pay  in  order  to  have  part  in  the 
enterprise. 

The  decentralization  of  the  project  made  it  a  success  and 
holds  promise  of  further  good  results.  The  administrative 
office  in  Washington,  under  the  Treasury  (in  whose  jurisdic- 
tion public  buildings  come),  with  Mr.  Bruce  as  secretary  of 
the  advisory  committee  and  Forbes  Watson,  formerly  editor 
of  The  Arts,  as  head  of  the  technical  staff,  gave  over  the  re- 
gional responsibility  to  sixteen  committees  and  their  sub- 
divisions. Experts  served  without  remuneration  on  these 
committees,  museum  directors,  art  teachers  and  art  lovers, 
some  six  hundred  throughout  the  country,  and  worked  tire- 
lessly to  make  the  movement  of  consequence.  Leaders, 
artists  and  the  public  of  each  section  came  to  know  one 
another.  Even  in  some  of  our  larger  cities  little  money  had 
hitherto  been  spent  on  decorating  public  buildings,  and  re- 
quests for  artists'  services  poured  in.  Artists,  who  were  paid 
craftsmen's  wages  of  from  $23.50  to  S42.50  a  week  and  sup- 
plied their  own  materials  when  these  were  inexpensive,  were 
aided  in  some  community  projects  where  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials was  high,  by  public  subscription.  At  the  close  of  the 
project  a  number  of  regional  divisions  held  local  exhibitions. 

The  public  now  owns,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars,  about  fifteen  thousand  new  works  of  art. 
These  range  from  prints,  which  can  (Continued  on  page  282) 
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Radio  Broadcast 

by  Julia  Eckle,  Washington 


Northern  Minnesota  Mine 

by  E.  Dewey  Albinson,  Minneapolis 


Young  Worker 

by  Julius  Bloch,  Philadelphia 


Gold  Is  Where  You  Find  It 
by  Tyrone,  Los  Angeles 
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(Continued  from  page  279)  be  issued  in  some  quantity,  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  most  ambitious  of  the  undertakings,  the 
decoration  of  the  Coit  Tower  on  Telegraph  Hill  in  San 
Francisco,  in  which  forty-four  artists  and  their  assistants  were 
engaged.  Actually  3671  men  and  women  were  employed, 
for  varying  periods  of  time,  in  the  less  than  five  months' 
duration  of  the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project.  Except  where 
sketches  for  special  pieces  of  work  had  to  be  passed  on  in 
advance,  the  artists  worked  with  complete  freedom.  The 
general  assignment  was  the  American  scene. 

A  cross-section  of  the  work  done,  as  assembled  for  the  past 
month  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington,  proved 
Stimulating  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  many 
unknown  or  little  known  artists  but  for  the  many-sided  pic- 
ture it  incidentally  gave  of  a  vast  country.  Some  sculpture 
was  shown  but  the  exhibits  were  of  necessity  mainly  easel 
paintings.  In  one  small  gallery  were  grouped  art  objects 
made  by  Indian  artists — pottery,  Navajo  rugs,  a  religious 
wood  carving,  mural  decorations;  in  another,  things  made 
for  children — paintings,  tiles,  ceramic  figures,  marionettes. 

This  representative  showing  and  a  file  of  books  containing 
hundreds  of  photographs  gave  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
project.  A  record  of  some  current  activities  has  been  made: 
CCC  and  CWA  scenes,  city  slums  and  the  subsistence  home- 
stead movement,  an  interpretation  of  New  Deal  economics, 
a  series  of  Boulder  Dam  paintings.  There  are  portraits  and 
busts  of  well-known  American  figures,  as,  for  instance, 
Steinmetz,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Paul  Revere,  Stephen 
Foster,  Judge  Payne,  even  Paul  Bunyan;  and  scenes  of 
earlier  days,  of  historical  events  and  of  places  of  national 
interest.  Other  useful  commissions  have  been  executed,  such 
as  glazed  clay  figures  for  a  school  for  the  blind,  paintings  of 
local  trees  in  their  environment  for  a  children's  room  in  a 
library,  bas  reliefs  of  animals  and  decorative  maps  for  ele- 
mentary schools.  Textiles,  ceramics,  carved  furniture, 
wrought-iron  weather  vanes  have  come  under  the  project. 

Schools,  zoological  gardens,  libraries  and  hospitals,  par- 


ticularly for  their  children's  departments,  municipal  audi- 
toriums, state  universities  and  normal  schools,  city  halls, 
county  courthouses,  post-offices,  customhouses,  museums, 
Ellis  Island,  the  Naval  and  Military  Academies, — institu- 
tions all  over  the  country  had  seized  this  opportunity  to 
decorate  walls  or  add  sculptural  details.  This  decoration 
varies  in  importance.  Much  of  it  is  merely  pleasant,  some  is 
more  ambitious.  Three  panels  of  farm  life  painted  by  a  group 
of  artists  for  Iowa  State  College,  two  panels  on  Negro  life 
painted  by  a  Negro  artist  for  a  Negro  high  school,  and  deco- 
rations for  the  teachers'  colleges  and  state  historical  society 
in  Oklahoma,  by  Indians,  are  of  special  interest. 

What  of  the  benefit  to  the  artist  in  times  of  depression? 
The  letters  received  by  the  administrative  office  show  once 
more  how  little  the  artist  measures  his  career  by  the  money 
he  makes.  Though  he  chooses  dire  need  no  more  than  an- 
other man,  he  asks  mainly  for  a  chance  to  do  his  work.  Let- 
ters refer  gratefully  to  the  actual  relief  the  weeks  of  employ- 
ment offered  (typical  is:  "I  had  not  been  on  the  commissary 
but  I  have  been  almost  there  many  times"),  but  all  of  them 
dwell  on  another  benefit  of  this  nation-wide  encouragement 
of  art.  They  speak  of  the  restoration  of  morale,  of  renewed 
self-confidence,  of  the  sense  of  being  at  last  acknowledged  as 
an  important  member  of  the  social  family,  with  a  place  in 
the  economic  system. 

"Never  in  my  career,"  to  quote  from  one  letter,  "have  I 
experienced  such  a  sense  of  lift  as  I  feel  now  in  my  work  for 
the  government.  No  newspaper  criticism,  however  kind,  no 
exhibition  of  my  work,  no  scholarship,  no  patronage,  has 
fired  me  as  does  this  project." 

Edward  Bruce,  who  is  no  enthusiast  for  our  addiction  to 
the  gold-leaf  embellishment  of  public  buildings,  points  out 
that  the  project  "has  created  for  this  country  a  new  and  finer 
definition  of  public  works."  If  this  country-wide  use  of  the 
artist's  work  in  public  places  should  continue,  we  shall  yet 
have  art  for  the  people,  where  the  people  can  see  it.  Artists 
will  develop  in  stature  to  meet  the  need. 


Vendue  by  Robert  Tabor,  Independence,  Iowa 


ACID   TEST   OF   THE   NEW   DEAL 


A  Joint  Statement  to  the  President 


To  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States 

WE  believe  that  the  acid  test  of  the  New  Deal  lies  in 
its  effect  on  the  actual  distribution  of  the  wealth 
which  the  Machine  Age  creates  but  which  we  have 
yet  to  find  the  way  to  spread  out  and  use.  The  depression 
dramatized  both  our  success  and  our  failure  by  its  vast  stocks 
of  unpurchased  goods  and  by  its  massed  unemployment. 

For  the  rank  and  file  of  Americans  this  distribution  of 
wealth  comes  down  to  work  and  earning  power;  and  unless 
that  is  substantially  increased  and  made  secure  recovery  is 
bound  to  stall  and  western  democracy  must  acknowledge 
its  incapacity  to  plan  and  control  the  economic  forces  on 
which  modern  life  depends. 

We  believe  that  higher  wages,  higher  purchasing  power, 
higher  living  standards,  can,  short  of  government  dictation, 
come  only  through  the  bargaining  power  of  labor  so  well 
organized  that  it  has  an  effective  voice  in  determining  work- 
ing conditions.  In  the  process  of  stimulating  revival  the 
NRA  has  made  no  determined  effort,  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served, to  bring  unionization  and  collective  bargaining  to  a 
point  where  the  codes  can  be  enforced.  If  we  are  to  find  a 
democratic  solution,  things  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  drift. 

IWe  recommend  that  a  prime  charge  on  the  present 
Congress  should  be  the  creation  of  a  Labor  Board  in  the 
US  Department  of  Labor  with  full  power  to  safeguard  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  through  represent- 
atives of  their  own  choosing.  The  law  should  ban  coercion 
whether  in  the  form  of  (a)  company  initiated,  financed  or 
dominated  unions,  (b)  suppression  of  insurgent  unions,  (c) 
discrimination  against  and  discharge  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  union  activities,  or  (d)  compulsory  arbitration. 

In  order  to  insure  freedom  of  choice  in  controversial 
situations,  the  Board  should  provide  and  require  a  standard, 
anonymous  form  of  ballot  and  demand  the  absence  of 
electioneering  and  intimidation  at  the  polls.  In  the  Machine 
Age  the  voting  machine  might  become  a  vitalizing  symbol 
for  democratic  articulation  of  the  workers. 

We  believe  that  government  initiative  in  bringing  order 
into  industrial  relations  will  be  balked  unless  Congress 
renews  the  present  power  of  the  President  to  license  indus- 
tries which  fail  to  conform  to  standards  and  procedures  such 
as  are  envisaged  in  the  code  system.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
remind  you,  Mr.  President,  of  the  defiant  attitude  of  the 
US  Steel  Corporation,  the  Weirton  Steel  Corporation,  the 
Budd  Company  and 


United  States,  but  there  are  gaps  and  holes  in  that  bottom; 
and  they  are  too  low  to  provide  even  a  health  and  decency 
measure  of  income.  The  whole  range  of  minimum  standards 
needs  re-examination  and  jacking  up.  Unionization,  if 
encouraged,  can  be  counted  upon  to  head  off  the  widespread 
practice  of  making  the  minimum  wage  the  median  or  maxi- 
mum wage,  or  of  making  it  the  pretext  for  rate-cutting  and 
speeding-up.  But  meantime  our  whole  wage  structure  has 
been  undermined  by  the  rapid  increase  in  prices.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  basic  minimum  rates  shall  be  tied  up  with  the 
cost  of  living  indices  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
US  Department  of  Labor,  and  should  automatically  be 
required  to  rise  with  them. 

3  With  wages  lagging  behind  profits  and  production 
already  beginning  to  grow  beyond  the  power  of  the 
wage-earning  market  to  consume,  the  weakness  of  the  NRA 
set-up  (with  its  code  authorities  dominated  by  industrial 
interests)  is  registered  in  price  practices  which  jeopardize 
the  whole  recovery  program.  Labor  organization  is  weak  in 
comparison  with  trade  organization,  but  consumer  organi- 
zation is  weaker  or  non-existent.  The  Consumers'  Advisory 
Board  is  encased  in  a  producers'  scheme  of  control.  We  be- 
lieve that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  creation  of  the  Labor 
Board,  there  is  need  for  an  independent  outside  consumers' 
agency  of  government,  which  shall  have  an  entirely  free 
hand  in  standing  for  the  consumers'  stake  in  the  flow  of 
current  wealth. 

It  should  be  equipped  with  a  consumers'  standards 
laboratory  and  research  staff  such  as  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board.  It  should  have  a  legal 
and  educational  staff  which  should  inform  and  defend  the 
consuming  public.  It  should  have  powers  of  investigation 
and  recommendation  of  legal  action  as  unequivocal  as  those 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  promote  and  serve 
organizations  of  consumers  in  the  same  way  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  looked  out  for  the  farmers. 

4  The  most  defenseless  consumers,  the  Americans  whose 
earning  power  has  been  most  desperately  smashed  by 
the  depression  and  whose  depleted  purchasing  power  is  the 
greatest  drag  on  recovery,  are  the  unemployed.  We  are  not 
only  dealing  with  an  overhang  of  mass  unemployment,  but 
that  mass  unemployment  is  augmented  by  new  bodies  of 
workers  thrown  out  of  work  every  month  because  of  tech- 
nological changes.  The  process  of  throwing  jobs  into  the 
discard  has  been  going  on  wholesale  during  the  depression 

and     is    accelerated 


others. 

2  We  believe  that 
minimum-wage 
provisions  under  the 
NRA  need  overhaul- 
ing. They  were  con- 
ceived as  a  method 
to  provide  a  bottom 
level  for  industrial 
employment  in  the 


In  late  April,  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  a  hearing  to  a  committee 
which  presented  this  opportune  statement,  drawn  up  by  a 
small  conference  in  New  York.  Since  then  a  much  larger  group 
have  signed  it  and  later  formulations  may  be  attempted.  This 
was  not  intended  as  a  rounded  national  program,  but  begin- 
ning with  the  existing  critical  situation  in  the  NRA,  it  deals 
with  immediate  issues  at  stake  for  workers  and  consumers 
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now  that  wages  have 
been  increased. 

We  need  to  aban- 
don our  emergency 
attitude  toward  un- 
employment; and 
first  of  all  to  build 
the  federal-state-city 
relief  set-up  into  an 
orderly  system  of  ad- 
ministration with 
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elements  of  permanent  planning.  The  demoralizing  dole  of 
groceries  should  be  ended  and  the  American  family  put  on  a 
self-respecting  basis  when  out  of  work.  Backward  policies  in 
the  localities  involved  should  not  set  the  standards  in  the 
distribution  under  federal  grants  to  states  and  cities.  Ade- 
quate cash  benefits  should  be  required  as  a  national  policy. 
On  the  one  hand,  such  unemployment  relief  administrations 
should  be  welded  into  a  permanent  system  of  public-welfare 
services.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  institute  a  national 
system  of  unemployment  insurance. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  force  of  the  administration 
has  been  thrown  behind  the  Wagner- Lewis  bill  which  would 
use  the  federal  taxing  power  as  a  leverage  to  install  state 
unemployment-insurance  measures.  With  over  forty  legisla- 
tures meeting  next  whiter,  now  is  the  time  to  act.  Unless  we 
do  act  now  American  workers  will  have  no  more  security 
against  unemployment  than  they  had  in  1929.  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  system  of  permanent  security  has  as  yet  come 
out  of  the  depression. 

We  urge  that  the  full  force  of  national  leadership  be  put 
behind  the  extension  of  the  US  Employment  Service.  At  the 
same  time  we  raise  the  question  whether  the  federal-aid 
principle  which  so  successfully  has  led  to  the  reinforcement 
of  a  score  of  state  employment  services,  cannot  and  should 
not  be  employed  to  advance  the  date  when  state  unemploy- 
ment-insurance funds  begin  to  function.  Why  not  use  some 
of  the  huge  sums  now  going  into  relief  to  install  a  permanent 
system  of  protection  through  unemployment  insurance? 
Similarly  we  urge  the  application  at  this  session  of  Congress 
of  the  federal-aid  principle  to  the  spread  of  old-age  pensions. 
We  recommend  further  a  program  for  stabilizing  employ- 
ment and  sustaining  purchasing  power.  Moves  that  make 
for  better  distribution  of  income  should  be  accompanied  by 
protective  measures  against  hazards  too  heavy  to  be  borne 
by  families  as  such.  The  cost  of  medical  care  should  be  met 
by  spreading  the  risk  over  groups  of  people  and  over  periods 
of  time.  Sickness  insurance  is  basic  to  any  national  planning 
for  health. 

5  We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  tie-up  between  the 
Securities  Act  and  the  NRA,  the  control  of  capital  issues 
and  the  routing  of  government  credit  so  as  to  make  these 
financial  policies  a  force  for  stabilizing  employment  and 
earnings. 

We  recognize  that  the  high  hopes  held  out  for  public- 
works  appropriations  for  housing,  as  a  means  for  giving 
employment  and  stimulating  the  capital  goods  industries, 
have  met  with  persistent  disappointment.  We  believe  that 
instead  of  abandoning  this  lead,  double  and  treble  energy  and 
money  should  go  into  it,  and  that  the  meshes  of  delay  should 
be  broken  through.  We  urge  that,  if  local  housing  develop- 
ments continue  to  drag,  the  federal  housing  authority  should 
itself,  and  at  once,  embark  on  projects  on  a  national  scale. 
Private  capital  will  not  go  into  really  low-cost  housing  as  a 
profit-making  venture.  It  never  has  done  so.  If  governments, 
national,  state  and  city,  face  their  duty  and  provide  such 
housing,  they  will  not  be  competing  with  legitimate  private 
interests,  but  with  the  substandard,  unsanitary  slum  build- 
ings which  drain  the  efficiency  of  American  workers  and 
disgrace  our  civilization. 

As  a  stimulus  to  such  a  housing  development,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  federal  government  provide  money  for  hous- 


ing purposes  at  low  interest  rates  and  for  long  amortization 
periods.  Three  percent,  instead  of  4  or  5,  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  direct  financial  grants  and  on  many  counts 
preferable.  Such  a  low  interest  rate  would  start  a  con- 
tinuous policy  of  rebuilding  to  be  carried  on  throughout 
the  year. 

Such  programs  of  constructive  expenditure,  together  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  educational,  health  and  other  services, 
will  require  money.  Increased  income  and  inheritance  taxes 
afford  means  for  distributing  the  wealth  of  America  in 
socially  useful  channels.  We  believe  that  the  postal  savings 
banks  and  their  tremendous  increase  in  thrift  depositors 
point  the  way  to  government  banking.  They  should  provide 
checking  facilities  as  well.  Why  should  we  not  have  a 
government  system  of  banks  run,  not  for  private  profit,  but 
for  the  public  service?  The  government  would  gain  enor- 
mously by  it  and  find  itself  able  to  develop  vast  credits  for 
the  financing  of  a  far-reaching  social  program.  The  attacks 
on  the  Securities  Act  and  the  obstruction  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  Bill  by  interests  which  have  axes  to  grind,  prove 
the  need  for  an  immediate,  aggressive  counterthrust  by 
the  administration  which  will  restore  confidence  among 
the  people  as  to  the  financial  leadership  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

6  Certain  industries  in  which  there  is  a  primary  public 
interest  should  be  made  the  subject  for  experimentation 
in  a  larger  degree  of  planning  and  cooperative  control;  as, 
for  example,  the  natural  resource  industries  on  which  the 
whole  fabric  of  industry  depends.  Coal  is  one,  which  after  six 
months  of  futility  under  the  code,  is  still  in  chaos — with  no 
elements  of  conservation,  no  adequate  stabilization  and  no 
security  for  miners  and  their  earning  power.  Oil  is  another. 
Power  is  a  third,  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  as  the  great 
laboratory.  So,  too,  the  communications  and  transportation 
industries;  and,  also,  consumer  industries  suggest  themselves. 
Housing  has  been  touched  upon.  Milk  presents  an  equally 
arresting  opportunity,  one  of  the  most  necessary  food  prod- 
ucts, at  the  mercy  of  conflicting  interests;  with  impover- 
ished farmers  and  undernourished  children  caught  in  the 
confusion.  The  emasculation  of  the  food  and  drug  bill 
shows  the  need  of  a  great  drive  in  this  field  under  your 
personal  leadership. 

WE  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  these  recommendations, 
not  merely  because  we  deem  them  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  New  Deal,  but  because  the  people  will  listen  to  you 
and  follow  your  lead  if  you  will  appeal  to  them  and  ask  for 
their  support  against  the  threatening  forces  of  inertia,  re- 
action and  selfish  rapacity. 

[Signed,  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  as  individuals,  as  in 
substantial  agreement  therewith.] 

Edith  Abbott,  Chicago;  Beulah  Amidon,  New  York. 

Read  Bain,  Oxford,  O.;  Roger  Baldwin,  New  York;  C.  Rankin 
Barnes,  New  York;  W.  G.  Beach,  Stanford  University,  Calif.; 
Paul  T.  Beisser,  Baltimore;  A.  A.  Berle,  Sr.,  Boscawen,  N.  H.; 
Algernon  D.  Black,  New  York;  Bruce  Bliven,  New  York;  Franz 
Boas,  New  York;  Theodore  H.  Boggs,  Stanford  University,  Calif.; 
Elizabeth  Brandeis,  Madison,  Wis.;  Susan  Brandeis,  New  York; 
Ann  Reed  Brenner,  New  York;  Paul  Brissenden,  New  York; 
Kenneth  L.  Brown,  Hiram,  O.;  Jessica  Bruce,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
Henry  M.  Busch,  Cleveland. 

John  B.  Canning,  Stanford  University,  (Continued  on  page  302) 


MUTUALIZING   MEDICAL   COSTS 


BY  JOHN  A.  KINGSBURY 


IF  every  American  family  could  buy  medical 
care  by  the  year  for  the  amount  that  the  aver- 
age family  of  their  income  actually  pays  in  a 
year,  complaints  against  the  high  costs  of  medical 
care  would  vanish  into  thin  air.  Doctors,  dentists, 
nurses  and  hospitals  would  receive  larger  and 
more  certain  incomes;  the  volume  of  medical 
care  would  increase,  and  illness  without  care  would  almost 
disappear.  Yet  though  we  spend  in  the  aggregate  nearly 
enough  to  pay  for  adequate  care  for  everyone,  with  adequate 
recompense  of  those  who  give  the  care,  nearly  40  percent  of 
our  people  go  through  a  year  without  any  attention  whatever 
from  doctor,  dentist,  oculist,  or  hospital,  and  nine  tenths  of 
us  go  without  a  health  examination  or  similar  preventive 
service  which  would  help  to  forestall  illness.  Even  in  1929 
there  were  more  general  physicians  in  the  income  class 
receiving  net  incomes  of  $1000-$2000  than  in  any  other 
income  class.  The  present  catastrophic  level  of  earnings  of 
doctors,  dentists  and  nurses  must  be  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  professions  themselves. 

In  the  effort  to  get  medical  care  to  the  people  and  ade- 
quate incomes  to  the  people  who  provide  that  care  the  basic 
need  is  to  average  medical  costs.  To  average  costs  means  to 
spread  them  over  groups  of  people  and  periods  of  time,  that 
is,  to  apply  the  insurance  principle.  Group  budgeting  of 
medical  costs  is  not  a  newfangled  invention;  in  this  country 
it  goes  back  to  the  pioneering  days  of  the  mines,  railroads 
and  lumber  camps.  Within  the  past  year  it  has  forged  to  the 
front  in  plans  for  group  hospitalization,  advocated  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association.  Group  budgeting  for  physi- 
cians' services  likewise  has  made  a  significant  beginning, 
especially  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  [see  Survey  Graphic, 
April  1934,  p. 163,  Change  Comes  to  the  Doctors,  by  Michael 
M.  Davis]. 

Because  of  the  rapid  spread  of  this  principle,  its  important 
possibilities  and  the  need  to  work  it  out  in  a  form  suited  to 
our  American  traditions  and  ideals,  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  prolonged  and  detailed  study  by  the  Division  of  Research 
of  the  Milbank  Fund,  and  specifically  of  my  associates 
Edgar  Sydenstricker  and  I.  S.  Falk.  Our  consideration  of 
the  subject  is  based  on  a  series  of  primary  purposes  which 
emerge  from  a  study  of  practical  experience  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  listed  in  the  accompanying  box.  On  the  basis 
of  these  we  offer  the  following  series  of  tentative  proposals 
evolved  through  our  study,  which  is  not  yet  complete.  These 
are  submitted  for  discussion  only.  Urgent  as  is  the  need  for 
better  distribution  of  medical  care  and  better  remuneration 
of  those  who  give  it,  it  is  essential  that  any  action  which 
develops  in  this  country  be  the  result  of  critical  and  dispas- 
sionate study,  not  forced  by  a  vociferous  minority,  but  led 
by  the  intelligent  interest  of  both  the  public  and  the  prac- 
titioners. 

1.  Who  should  be  covered  by  such  a  plan? 

In  Europe  and  in  America,  it  has  been  customary  to 
restrict  health  or  sickness  insurance  to  those  who  earn  small 
wages,  generally  less  than  SI 200.  All  European  and  prac- 
tically all  voluntary  American  systems  are  poor-man's 
systems  and  are  geared  to  the  financial  resources  of  the 


Not  parlor  magicians  but  sober  social  scientists  show  that 
'or  what  we  now  spend  we  could  have  more  and  better  medical 
care  for  everyone  and  larger  and  surer  incomes  to  boot  for 
those  who  give  that  care.  From  a  current  study  Mr.  Kingsbury 
draws  tentative  proposals  toward  an  American  plan  to  do  it 


poor.  Only  by  carrying  an  excessively  large  panel  of  patients 
can  the  physician  earn  a  decent  income  in  a  poor-man's 
system.  Our  primary  problem  is  not  how  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  to  the  poor,  but  to  enable  those  who  cannot  buy 
medical  care  as  individuals  to  buy  it  as  groups.  We  propose 
that  sickness  insurance  should  apply  to  all  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  83000  or  $5000,  and  preferably 
should  permit  insurance  of  all  persons  and  all  families  in  the 
population. 

It  is  clearly  desirable  to  coordinate  an  insurance  program 
with  other  official  and  voluntary  health  and  medical  activ- 
ities. The  necessity  for  support  from  tax  funds  leads  us  to 
believe  that  an  insurance  system  should  be  organized  on  a 
state-wide  basis. 

2.  Should  the  plan  be  voluntary  or  compulsory? 

European  experience  shows  that  every  voluntary  scheme 
has  been  a  bridge  to  a  compulsory  scheme.  Experience  is 
accumulated  through  voluntary  insurance,  and  this  is  very 
useful  in  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  system.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  the  worst  abuses  which  develop  under 
voluntary  schemes  are  carried  over  into  the  compulsory  stage 
and  remain  to  confuse  the  new  administration  and  to  inter- 
fere with  efficient  operation.  The  people  in  the  lower-income 
brackets,  who  most  urgently  need  an  insurance  plan,  show 
the  greatest  inertia  in  coming  into  a  voluntary  plan.  The 
poor,  the  mass  of  workers,  can  be  only  partly,  if  at  all, 
covered  by  voluntary  insurance.  We  propose  that  if  insurance 
is  to  cover  the  people  whom  it  should  cover,  both  in  their 
interest  and  that  of  the  community,  it  must  be  grounded  on  a 
compulsory  basis. 

3.  What  medical  services  should  be  furnished? 

Medical  benefits  in  an  insurance  program  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  The  first  may  include  the  basic  services — 
general  practitioner,  hospital  care  (where  sufficient  hospital 
beds  are  available  in  the  community),  and  perhaps  pre- 
scribed medicines.  We  propose  that  these  services  should  be 
mandatory.  The  second  class  might  include  other  medical 
services,  such  as  those  of  the  medical  specialist,  dentistry, 
home  nursing,  laboratory  and  clinic  service,  home  remedies 
and  medical  commodities.  These  might  be  made  permissive 
for  each  community  which  desires  them,  has  the  means  to 
pay  for  them  and  the  facilities  to  furnish  them,  and  proposes 
a  plan  approved  by  the  proper  insurance  authority.  It  is 
conceivable  that  even  the  second  class  might  be  made 
mandatory  as  rapidly  as  the  personnel  and  facilities  can  be 
made  available. 

Our  studies  convince  us  that  cash  benefits  to  replace  wages 
lost  on  account  of  illness  should  not  be  provided  in  this  sys- 
tem, if  the  need  can  be  met  in  some  other  form  of  social 


insurance. 
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4.  How  shall  practitioners  and  institutions  be  remunerated? 

Our  studies  show  that  it  is  possible  for  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  to  keep  the  costs  of  medical  service  within 
the  means  of  the  public  and  yet  pay  the  practitioner  a  fair 
return  for  his  service. 

Just  how  he  is  paid  could  be  determined  by  the  organized 
groups  of  practitioners  in  each  local  area;  they  could  be 
permitted  to  choose  a  system  based  upon  salaries  or  annual 
fees  per  person,  or  fees  per  unit  of  service.  In  any  case  the 
general  practitioner  could  be  paid  a  sum  equivalent  to  at 
least  $7.50  per  insured  person  per  annum.  Thus  the  general 
practitioner  who  serves  1000  potential  patients  would  receive 
a  gross  income  of  something  like  $7500. 

Experience  shows  that  the  costs  of  hospital  care  can  be 
adequately  met  from  an  insurance  fund  for  a  reasonable 
cost.  In  principle,  all  that  is  needed  is  an  arrangement 
whereby  a  non-profit  insurance  fund  agrees  to  remunerate 
each  approved  hospital  at  a  fixed  sum  for  each  patient-day 
of  service  rendered  to  insured  persons.  The  insurance  risk  is 
carried  by  the  insurance  fund,  not  by  the  hospital.  Such 
arrangements  can  be  proposed  whether  the  hospitals  are 
owned  by  governments,  by  non-profit  corporations,  or  by 
private  individuals. 

Similarly,  it  is  possible  by  facing  each  question  on  its 
merits  to  work  out  a  scheme  whereby  each  additional  type 
of  medical  practitioner  or  institution  may  be  adequately 
remunerated  at  a  cost  within  the  means  of  the  system,  and 
through  such  arrangements  as  are  mutually  satisfactory  to 
the  public  and  to  the  medical  agencies. 

5.  What  would  be  the  total  costs  of  the  medical  benefits? 

For  medical  services  furnished  through  an  insurance 
system,  in  adequate  volume  and  of  high  quality,  the  cost 
would  be  about  $36  per  person  per  year.  This  includes  not 
only  the  services  of  the  general  practitioner,  the  medical 
specialist,  the  dentist,  the  graduate  and  the  practical  nurse, 
the  general  and  special  hospital,  drugs  and  medicines, 
laboratory,  and  so  on,  but  also  the  cost  of  adequate  tuber- 
culous and  mental  disease  hospitalization,  all  desirable 
forms  of  public-health  work,  the  costs  of  administration  and 
of  a  contingent  reserve.  The  medical  services  of  the  kinds 
which  we  now  purchase  privately  would  cost  about  $27  per 
person  per  year.  Our  present  customary  expenditure  is  about 
$24,  but  our  conception  of  medical  service  calls  for  much 
larger  volumes  of-medical  care  than  either  the  rich  or  the 
poor  ordinarily  receive.  Under  an  insurance  plan  this  could 
be  obtained  at  very  little  more  than  our  present  average 
expenditure. 

The  basic  problem  is  not  to  find  more  money  than  is  now 
spent,  but  to  find  new  and  better  ways  of  directing  customary 
expenditures  into  more  productive  channels.  Any  community 
which  might  adopt  less  than  the  complete  program  would,  of 
course,  have  proportionately  smaller  costs. 

6.  How  should  the  funds  be  raised? 

In  the  United  States  in  general,  it  has  long  been  customary 
for  approximately  14  percent  of  the  costs  of  health  and  medi- 
cal care  to  be  financed  through  tax  funds.  In  our  proposals, 
services  of  the  kinds  ordinarily  financed  from  tax  funds 
account  for  20  percent  of  the  budget.  We  may  therefore 
assume  that  at  least  this  much  might  continue  to  come  from 
tax  funds  under  an  insurance  program.  The  remaining  80 
percent  might  come  from  various  sources.  In  European 
countries  (except  the  Soviet  Union)  it  has  been  customary 


Proposals  Toward  an  American  Plan 

1.  Provision  of  good  health  and  medical  care  to  all  who  are 
eligible  under  the  system; 

2.  Distribution  of  the  costs  over  groups  of  people  and  over 
periods  of  time; 

3.  Adequate  remuneration  of  those  who  furnish  medical  care; 

4.  Flexibility  in  the  scope  of  medical  benefits  so  as  to  permit 
adaptation  to  local  variations  in  available  personnel  and  facilities; 

5.  Exclusion  of  proprietary  or  profit-making  agencies; 

6.  Professional   control   of   professional   personnel   and   pro- 
cedures; 

7.  Coordination  with  other  governmental  agencies  engaged  in 
health,  medical  or  welfare  activities; 

8.  Provision  for  an  adequate  program  of  public  education  on 
the  need  and  the  opportunity  for  medical  care; 

9.  Freedom  of  all  competent  practitioners  who  subscribe  to 
necessary  rules  of  procedure  to  engage  in  insurance  practice; 

10.  Freedom  of  all  persons  to  choose  their  physician  or  dentist 
from  among  all  practitioners  in  the  community  who  engage  in 
insurance  practice; 

11.  Freedom   of  insurance  practitioners  to  accept  or  reject 
patients; 

1 2.  No  interference  of  the  insurance  system  with  the  private 
purchase  of  medical  service  by  those  who  can  afford  it. 


for  the  costs  to  be  shared  between  employed  persons  and 
their  employers.  In  every  case,  tradition  and  practical  con- 
siderations agree  that  the  costs  must  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  ability  to  pay. 

7.   How  should  a  health-insurance  program  be  administered? 

In  any  administrative  arrangement  that  may  be  devised 
hi  a  state,  it  seems  to  us  essential  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  lay  supervision  of  financial  and  executive  problems 
and  for  professional  supervision  of  professional  personnel  and 
professional  problems. 

Our  studies  of  European  and  other  health-insurance 
systems  lead  us  to  believe  that  three  types  of  agencies,  closely 
coordinated,  should  be  provided:  executive  agencies  to  set 
up  and  administer  the  scheme;  a  professional  agency  to  care 
for  the  problems  of  education  and  investigation  and  to 
administer  professional  service;  and  a  judicial  agency, 
combining  lay  and  professional  members,  to  deal  with 
complaints  and  grievances. 

Such  an  administrative  scheme  would  recognize  that 
certain  basic  services  should  be  made  mandatory  for  all 
insured  persons  in  the  state  and  that  the  scope  of  additional 
medical  services  should  be  determined  by  local  needs,  local 
ability  to  pay  the  costs,  local  availability  of  facilities  and 
local  initiative  in  formulating  a  program.  Perhaps  such  a 
program  lays  too  much  responsibility  in  local — as  distin- 
guished from  state — authority.  The  point  requires  further 
study. 

European  plans  for  health  insurance  have  never  dealt 
adequately  with  preventive  care.  It  seems  essential  that  an 
American  plan  should  place  adequate  emphasis  upon  the 
prevention  of  disease.  We  therefore  propose  that  periodic 
physical  examinations  of  all  insured  persons  by  their  physi- 
cians, immunization,  prenatal  and  postnatal  care,  and  the 
like,  should  be  required.  We  would  include  arrangements 
for  special  payments  or  bonuses  for  these  services.  An 
American  plan  should  provide  (Continued  on  page  295) 


CAN  AMERICANS  MAKE  SENSE  OUT  OF  LIFE? 

BY  FRED  HENDERSON 


ON  visiting  a  new  country  for  the  first  time  one's  mind 
is  wholly  occupied  for  awhile  with  direct  sense- 
impressions  of  the  surface  of  things.  The  landscape, 
the  buildings,  the  movement  in  the  streets,  the  thousand  and 
one  little  things  that  are  done  differently,  the  way  people 
dress  and  the  intonation  of  their  speech;  the  touch  of  strange- 
ness in  all  this  keeps  one's  mind  at  constant  attention.  The 
deeper  impressions  come  more  slowly.  I  was  singularly  fortu- 
nate in  my  first  introduction  to  America.  I  was  less  than  an 
hour  in  New  York  on  landing;  for  I  had  to  make  Syracuse 
that  same  evening:  a  seven-hour  railway  journey,  and  the 
first  four  hours  of  it,  from  New  York  to  Albany,  alongside 
the  Hudson  River  in  the  sunlight  of  a  perfect  October  after- 
noon, with  all  the  hills  and  woodlands  of  that  glorious 
panorama  in  the  fullness  of  their  autumn  color  and  beauty. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  one  should  ever  come  upon  any- 
thing sordid  in  a  land  that  one  entered  through  such  a 
gateway.  Later  on,  I  was  to  see  the  shack-town  built  of  odds 
and  ends  of  filthy  debris  over  the  sewer  outlet  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi bank  at  St.  Louis,  and  many  other  correctives  to  that 
first  impression  of  having  landed  in  paradise.  And  yet, 
strangely  enough  but  quite  certainly,  what  I  carry  away 
with  me  in  the  end  as  my  dominant  impression  of  America  is 
a  sense  of  effective  movement  towards  a  realization  of  life  for 
which  that  first  afternoon,  and  not  the  other  things,  would 
provide  the  appropriate  imagery. 

But  let  me  take  things  in  their  due  order.  After  Syracuse,  I 
spent  a  week  or  so,  by  way  of  Rochester,  Niagara,  Buffalo, 
Erie,  and  Cleveland,  visiting  the  great  cities  strung  out  round 
the  lake  to  Detroit;  talking  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people,  seeing  workshops  and  power  plants,  visiting  schools 
and  libraries;  and  noting  the  immense  overdevelopment  of 
great  office,  hotel,  and  administrative  building  blocks  largely 
empty  and  for  the  most  part,  I  was  told,  in  the  hands  of 
receivers. 

All  this  area,  in  fact,  is  piled  up  with  the  visible  evidence, 
which  any  discerning  mind  ought  to  be  able  to  read  with 
accurate  interpretation,  of  how  our  existing  economic 
system  keeps  itself  going,  and  can  only  be  kept  going,  by 
inflicting  insecurity  upon  human  life.  For  what  is  it  that  these 
"receivers"  have  received?  It  is  simply  the  rake-off  and 
liquidation  of  the  savings  and  investments  of  the  community 
during  the  preceding  period  of  prosperity.  And  nothing,  I 
think,  could  more  clearly  illustrate  the  truth  that,  in  any 
human  society  which  has  attained  the  power  of  plentiful 
and  rapid  production,  the  carrying  on  of  that  production, 
not  to  provide  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  community,  but  to 
yield  profit-returns  upon  saved  and  invested  capital,  must 
result  in  cycles  of  briefer  and  briefer  prosperity,  and  ever 
more  swiftly  recurring  depressions  that  worsen 
both  in  duration  and  intensity  at  each  return. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  invested  savings  of  the 
community  is  the  basis  of  the  most  powerful 
appeal  that  capitalism  makes.  And  the  small 
saver  and  investor  generally  fall  for  it;  assume 
their  interests  to  be  bound  up  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  system,  and  constitute  themselves  in 
the  mass  the  bulwark  of  its  defence.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  the  plainest  fact,  it  is  a  vital  necessity 
for  the  system  that  the  saver  and  investor  should 


be  periodically  hunted  down  and  squeezed  out:  only  by 
such  a  constant  rake-off  of  the  savings  of  the  community 
does  the  system  survive  at  all.  That,  at  bottom,  is  what  the 
prosperity  and  depression  cycle  periodicity  in  the  history  of 
capitalism  amounts  to;  a  fattening  of  the  game  during  a 
brief  closed  season  of  illusory  security,  and  then  the  opening 
of  the  shooting  season. 

The  facts  are  really  very  simple.  If  our  savings  were 
allowed  to  remain  intact,  yielding  the  perennial  income 
which  the  savers  and  investors  are  led  to  believe  is  the 
natural  and  just  reward  of  saving  and  investing,  within  a 
very  brief  period  their  accumulation  would  require  more 
than  the  entire  production  of  the  world  for  the  satisfaction  of 
these  debt  charges.  If  you  can  imagine  the  money  saved  and 
invested  during  the  two  centuries  of  the  existence  of  modern 
capitalism  to  have  remained  secure  and  undiminished  in  its 
claim  upon  the  world's  resources,  it  would  represent  today 
an  annual  debt  charge  upon  the  world's  industry  many 
times  greater  than  the  entire  world  output  of  produced 
goods  could  satisfy. 

WERE  it  not  for  the  incessant  bankruptcies  and  liquida- 
tions, constantly  jolting  masses  of  this  incessant  in- 
crement of  capitalization  out  of  the  economy  of  things  alto- 
gether, and  for  the  special  battues  of  the  savings  of  the 
community  represented  by  periodic  depressions,  the  whole 
thing  would  have  gone  to  pieces  long  ago  under  its  own  un- 
carryable  weight  of  capital  expansion.  And  with  every  ad- 
vance in  producing-technique,  every  new  application  of  power 
by  which  production  becomes  more  abundant  for  every  hour 
of  human  time-service  put  into  it,  the  more  rapidly  does  our 
economic  system,  in  periods  of  prosperity,  reach  the  satura- 
tion point  beyond  which  it  cannot  absorb  savings  for  capital 
purposes  without  finding  the  debt  to  be  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  producing-system;  and  the  more  and  more  swiftly 
must  it  plunge  into  another  depression  in  which  the  requisite 
slaughtering  off  of  savers  and  investors  can  be  effected. 

All  this  was  quite  apparent  throughout  the  area  I  visited 
in  the  unutilized  plants  and  the  unremunerative  structures 
representing  the  savings  and  investments  of  masses  of  people 
during  the  preceding  period  of  prosperity  and  expansion. 
The  real  things  remain,  visible  and  substantial;  but  the 
savings  of  the  community  invested  in  them  have  been  pretty 
completely  liquidated.  The  power  of  yielding  any  return  on 
the  finance  basis  of  the  original  saving  and  investment  has 
vanished  clean  out  of  them.  And  so  one  sees  them  gravitating 
at  knock-out  prices,  and  clear  of  the  original  saving  debt, 
into  the  possession  of  the  finance  powers  in  readiness  for  in- 
viting a  new  set  of  savers  and  investors  to  come  in  and  get 


The  second  of  a  series  of  three  articles  distilled  from  his  tour 
of  the  United  States  by  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  pro- 
vocative books  of  the  decade:  The  Economic  Consequences 
of  Power  Production.  This  is  the  way  we  look  to  this  British  en- 
gineer/ these  are  the  grounds  for  his  dominant  impression  that 
the  "real  mind  of  America"  is  "liberating  itself  more  hope- 
fully than  any  other  national  mind  in  the  capitalistic  world." 
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fat,  by  way  of  beginning  the  same  process  all  over  again  in 
the  expected  new  period  of  revival.  And  one  sees  also,  with 
unmistakable  clearness,  just  why  cycles  of  prosperity  and 
depression  are  the  natural  rhythm  of  life  within  an  economic 
structure  of  production  for  profit-returns  upon  invested 
capital  instead  of  production  for  the  direct  service  of  the 
community  as  consumer. 

PROM  Detroit,  with  a  driver  friend,  I  struck  off  by  road 
I  across  the  State  of  Michigan.  After  a  couple  of  days  at  Ann 
Arbor  and  at  Albion  College,  we  took  a  week  to  get  across  to 
Grand  Rapids;  avoiding  main  roads,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  getting  very  nearly  foundered  on  tracks  which  were 
little  more  than  two  deep  wheel-ruts  furrowed  through  the 
undergrowth  of  the  wooded  hills;  calling  at  remote  farm- 
houses and  at  little  one-roomed  schools  in  the  recesses  of  that 
beautiful  belt  of  country;  and  seeing  also  something  of  the 
life  of  the  smaller  towns  which  we  aimed  at  making  each 
evening,  among  which  Battle  Creek  stands  out  very  pleas- 
antly in  my  remembrance  by  reason  of  the  special  care  evi- 
dently given  to  the  upkeep  of  its  amenities.  Later  on,  through 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  in  a  journey  across  Iowa,  I 
made  further  acquaintance  with  farming  life  in  the  states; 
but  it  was  on  this  Michigan  journey  that  I  began  to  feel  my- 
self in  real  contact  with  that  mind  and  outlook  in  America 
which  has  the  inspiration  and  the  potency  of  the  future  in  it; 
an  impression  which  was  to  be  steadily  confirmed  and  deep- 
ened under  many  diverse  conditions  later  on. 

So  far  as  the  material  facts  are  concerned,  life  in  these 
areas  seems  to  have  become  almost  primitive  again.  "We 
farmers  are  still  eating,"  said  one  of  them  to  me,  "but  we 
have  no  money  at  all."  There  is  the  land  and  the  shooting 
for  food  and  physical  sustenance,  and  fuel  to  be  had  for  the 
collection.  But  as  for  the  things  which  cannot  be  raised 
directly  by  one's  own  effort  from  local  resources  in  that  way, 
or  bartered  for  such  products — things'  for  which  money  has 
to  be  paid  down — well,  the  folk  in  these  farming-regions  are 
for  the  most  part  going  without  them.  And  since  a  very  large 
proportion  of  farmers,  while  they  are  still  nominally  the 
owners  of  their  land  and  homes,  are  in  fact  only  there  as 
caretakers  transmitting  dues  to  the  banks  and  mortgage- 
holders  for  the  right  to  remain  in  possession,  and  since  the 
meeting  of  these  dues — with  taxes  and  public  charges  in  the 
same  category — is  a  matter  of  cash  payment,  they  are  living 
under  the  constant  shadow  of  possible  dispossession  of  their 
basic  security  itself. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  loss  of  this  sense  of  personal  security  that 
one  feels  everywhere  in  these  regions.  The  cultural  social 
services  which  make  for  the  quality  of  a  nation's  life  are 
vanishing.  America  has  prided  itself,  and  with  just  cause,  on 
its  provision  for  education;  and  I  wonder  whether  Americans 
generally  realize  to  what  an  extent  these  cultural  services, 
and  all  they  mean  for  the  future,  are  disappearing.  I  had 
visited  schools  in  a  good  many  of  the  bigger  cities.  Teachers 
in  a  number  of  them  were  getting  a  large  quota  of  their 
salaries  in  depreciated  local  "scrip"  promissory  notes,  and 
equipment  generally  had  dropped  deplorably  below  the  high 
American  standard ;  but  the  essential  work  of  the  schools  was 
continuing,  although  in  a  maimed  fashion.  But  in  numbers 
of  these  rural  counties  it  appears  to  be  simply  closing  down. 
The  library  system,  too,  seems  to  be  suffering  paralysis  every- 
where throughout  the  states.  I  was  told  by  the  chief  librarian 
at  Chicago  that  not  a  single  book  had  been  added  to  the 
libraries  there  for  over  two  years;  creating  a  gap  in  essential 
material  which  renders  the  libraries  practically  useless  to  the 


serious  student  who  seeks  to  keep  abreast  with  new  knowl- 
edge and  current  research.  And  this  disappearance  of  the 
cultural  equipment  for  intelligent  living  and  wisdom  in 
citizenship  might,  it  seems  to  me,  prove  in  the  long  run  to  be 
a  deeper  menace  to  the  future  of  America  than  even  the 
physical  deprivations  which  so  many  of  its  people  are 
suffering. 

But  where  in  all  this,  you  may  ask  me,  could  I  find  any  en- 
couragement for  that  belief  in  a  real  movement  of  American 
life  towards  basic  recovery  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  the 
dominant  impression  that  in  the  end  I  carried  away  with  me? 
Certainly  not  in  the  material  facts.  But  is  it  in  the  material 
facts  that  one  has  to  look  for  the  beginnings  of  any  impulse 
towards  basic  change?  The  dynamic  is  in  men  themselves. 
Things  move  only  when  and  as  men  determine;  and  it  was 
in  a  growing  intimacy  of  contact  with  the  reactions  to  all 
this  in  American  thinking  that  I  began  to  be  pretty  confident 
of  my  bearings.  And  I  am  not  speaking  in  paradox  when  I 
say  that  the  most  hopeful  factor  of  all  that  I  noted  in  the 
American  situation  was  the  extent  to  which  men  are  becom- 
ing hopeless  of  any  possible  real  recovery  within  the  existing 
orthodox  finance  and  property  economic  structure.  The 
beginning  of  all  wisdom  and  all  effective  action  in  this 
matter  is  that  men  and  women  recognize  the  futility  of  wast- 
ing time  on  patching  up  a  system  which  is  itself  basically  and 
intrinsically  unsound.  What  I  found,  almost  everywhere  I 
visited,  and  in  the  most  diverse  groups  of  people,  was  the 
mental  disturbance  of  this  suspicion  that  what  is  wrong  with 
our  economy  is  not  a  mere  accident  of  mismanagement  in  a 
system  capable  of  functioning  well  if  well  managed,  but  a 
basic  incompetence,  congenital  in  the  system  itself,  for  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  human  life  effectively. 

JET  me  try  and  get  this  clear:  it  is  vital  and  fundamental. 
L.  I  recall  the  outburst  of  a  Wisconsin  farmer  when  a  group 
of  us  were  talking  things  over  and  one  man,  describing  the 
lack  of  paint  and  other  things  from  which  all  the  farm- 
buildings  of  the  district  were  suffering,  happened  to  speak  of 
the  "financial  necessity"  which  made  repairs  impossible. 
"What's  the  sense  of  it?"  exclaimed  another  member  of  the 
group.  "If  finance  makes  the  American  people  go  without 
the  things  they  want  and  can  produce  in  plenty,  isn't  it  time 
we  started  asking  finance  where  in  hell  it  gets  the  right  to  put 
its  verboten  up  between  us  and  the  things?  The  guys  that  make 
the  paint  want  our  stuff  as  sure  as  we  want  theirs.  What's  the 
sense  in  both  of  us  going  without,  and  calling  it  financial 
necessity  when  it's  only  things  being  run  damn  crazy?" 

And  that  is  very  typical  of  the  frame  of  mind  I  found 
everywhere.  Instead  of  putting  the  discernible  possibilities  of 
living  up  against  the  test  of  whether  they  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  sound  property  and  finance  procedure,  and 
limiting  human  ways  of  living  accordingly,  what  American 
mentality  is  now  quite  generally  doing  is  putting  property 
and  finance  procedure  up  against  the  test  of  whether  it  con- 
forms to  the  discernible  real  possibilities  of  life,  and  judging 
property  and  finance  procedure  accordingly.  If  you  look  at 
it  with  any  penetrative  understanding  at  all,  you  will  see  this 
to  be  about  the  profoundest  revolution  imaginable  in  eco- 
nomic thinking.  It  is  a  complete  reversal  of  all  orthodox 
economic  values;  a  sane  return  to  the  natural  facts  as  the 
only  valid  and  authentic  determinants  of  economic  policy. 
It  is  a  recognition  that,  instead  of  submitting  ourselves  to 
painful  surgical  operations — economies  and  cuttings  off  of 
the  satisfactions  of  life — for  reducing  our  heads  to  the  size  of 
a  prescribed  hat,  the  rational  thing  (Continued  on  page  296) 
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EAST   AND   WEST-OF   WHERE? 


COMMON  sense  is  not  a  "Nordic"  characteristic — nor 
yet  "Aryan,"  whatever  that  may  mean;  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means,  in  terms  of  race,  nor  do  I  know  any- 
body who  does.  It  used  to  be  thought  a  peculiarity  of  the 
New  England  Yankee;  nobody  thinks  that  now.  And  now 
comes  King  Ibn  Saud,  of  Saudi  Arabia,  who  is  raising  the 
deuce  by  the  conquest  of  Yemen  and  causing  much  anxiety 
among  the  Powers  who  have  "interests"  in  those  parts,  with 
an  exhibit  of  common  sense  worthy  of  Abe  Lincoln  himself. 
It  appears  that  when  they  undertook  to  establish  telephones 
in  his  domain,  the  old-timers  protested  that  it  was  an  inven- 
tion of  the  devil  and  a  project  of  infidels.  Whereupon  Ibn 
Saud  said,  "So  it  may  be,  and  if  so  we  shall  have  none  of  it. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  sacred  words  of  the  Koran  would 
not  pass  through  any  invention  of  the  devil.  Give  it  that 
test."  So  they  sat  an  Imam,  the  nearest  thing  to  a  priest  that 
the  Mohammedans  have,  at  either  end  of  a  telephone  line; 
the  words  of  the  Koran  passed  back  and  forth  between  them 
without  difficulty,  and  .  .  .  that  was  that.  One  thinks  even 
of  Solomon  and  the  episode  of  the  baby  whom  he  proposed 
to  divide  between  two  claiming  mothers.  No,  it  isn't 
"Nordic." 

Reflections  upon  all  this  sort  of  thing  passed  through  my 
mind  the  other  day  while  a  friend  dilated  upon  the  Japanese 
proposal  to  dominate  the  East.  He  was  rather  defending 
the  Japanese  ambition,  likening  it  to  our  own  attitude  of 
"Big  Brother"  to  the  Latin-Americas. 

'  'East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  nor  ever  the  twain  shall 
meet,'  "  he  quoted.  "Kipling  knew;  he  was  long  in  the  East, 
and  understood  that  'East  of  Suez'  is  another  world— 
'where  there  ain't  no  Ten  Commandments,"  and  all  that. 
It's  just  as  well  to  recognize  that  there  is  that  other  world, 
and  let  it  stew  in  its  own  juice." 

"Well,  meaning  no  personal  allusion,"  I  said,  "long  ago 
it  was  remarked  by  one  Shakespeare  that  citation  of  Scrip- 
ture for  his  own  purposes  is  one  of  the  best  things  the  Old 
Boy  does — words  to  that  effect.  You  are  quoting  from 
Kipling's  Ballad  of  East  and  West,  but  misinterpreting  him; 
for  if  ever  there  was  a  poet  who  believed  in  the  commonness 
of  human  nature,  'twas  said  Rudyard.  How  many  times 
did  he  celebrate  the  fact  that  portentous  qualities  belong  to 
no  particular  race?  Especially  in  that  very  poem  which  you 
misuse.  As  he  says  in  Tomlinson,  'the  race  is  won  by  one 
and  one,  and  never  by  two  and  two.'  It's  an  affair  of  in- 
dividual qualities.  Again  and  again  he  indicts  his  own  white 
race  for  its  failure  to  live  up  to  its  professions.  Even  in  his 
White  Man's  Burden: 

By  all  ye  will  and  whisper, 

By  all  ye  leave  or  do, 
The  silent,  sullen  peoples 

Shall  weigh  your  God  and  you ! 

"So,  in  that  Ballad  of  East  and  West  he  most  especially 
celebrated  the  fact  that  when  two  gallant  representatives 
respectively  of  East  and  West  come  to  grips  in  raw  conflict 
divesting  common  manhood  of  the  superficials  they  get 
down  to  mutual  understanding  and  respect: 

But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border 
nor  Breed  nor  Birth, 
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When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  though 
they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

"That  is  the  truth  against  which  blaspheme  all  these 
Nazis,  our  own  ignorant  praters  about  'purity  •of  race'  and 
all  that  applesauce  and  tripe  that  afflicts  our  ears  and  threat- 
ens to  restore  complete  chaos  in  the  world." 

IT  was  the  common  sense  of  the  world  which  brought  into 
1  being  the  League  of  Nations,  where  well-meaning  nations, 
regardless  of  East-  or  West-ness,  race  or  other  factitious 
circumstance,  face-to-face  upon  a  footing  of  mutual  good- 
will could  settle  their  controversies  by  some  means  other 
than  brute  force.  It  is  the  white  races,  recreant  to  their  own 
creeds  and  professions,  that  have  hobbled  it.  It  was  France 
and  England  especially,  inspired  by  the  psychology  of  vic- 
torious soldiers,  who  prevented  a  peace  of  reconciliation  for 
which  the  world,  including  the  so-called  "East,"  was  ready, 
established  the  recklessly  punitive  treatment  of  Germany, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  widely  menacing  situation 
which  exists  today.  It  was  the  die-hards  in  American  poli- 
tics, who,  bent  particularly  upon  the  political  destruction  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  at  all  costs,  kept  the  United  States  from 
participation. 

Yet  the  League  lives.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  hear  the  politi- 
cal pundits  declare  it  moribund.  Nearly  ten  years  before  the 
defiance  and  secession  of  Japan  and  Germany,  Italy  braved 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  of  the  League 
by  the  soon  regretted  bloody  force  at  Corfu.  Numerous 
obituaries  of  the  League  were  in  type  then.  In  all  the  cir- 
cumstances the  wonder  is  not  that  it  is  weak,  but  that  it  has 
lived  at  all!  All  along  the  way  the  reactionaries  in  every 
country  have  hated  it,  because  even  at  its  weakest  it  has 
cramped  their  style.  And  all  along,  strong  or  weak,  it  has 
represented  and  represents  today  the  common  sense  of  the 
world.  Both  Japan  and  Germany  would  return  to  it  now  if 
the  will  of  their  best  people  could  express  itself.  But  it  never 
will  serve  its  purposes  until  the  United  States  takes  its  place 
in  the  council  of  the  nations.  And,  barring  that  debacle  of 
civilization  ensuing  upon  another  world  war,  that  place  will 
yet  be  taken.  Nay,  even  after  such  a  debacle,  the  League  of 
Nations  in  some  form  or  guise,  would  have  to  be  recreated; 
the  world  of  sane  folk  can  no  longer  get  along  without  it. 
^  It  is  upon  this  certainty  that  the  League  of  Nations  Asso- 
ciation stands  in  its  campaign  for  signatures  to  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  particular, 
to  the  government  as  a  whole,  to  the  public  opinion  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world,  reading  as  follows: 

We,  Citizens  of  the  United  States, 

Anxious  to  avoid  war  and  organize  peace  in  which  prosperity 
can  thrive, 

Believing  that  the  collective  system  of  the  world  community 
which  includes  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  (Pact  of  Paris)  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  the  League  of  Nations,  can  best 
prevent  war, 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  participating  in 
many  activities  of  the  League  of  Nations, 

Aware  that  without  the  privilege  of  membership  in  the  League 
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the  United  States  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  moral 
integrity  of  the  world  community  is  weakened, 

Urge  that  the  United  States  reinforce  the  League's  contribution  to  peace 
by  stating  the  terms  under  which  full  membership  would  be  possible;  and  by 
appointing  in  the  meantime  an  official  diplomatic  representative  to  the 
League  of  Nations  to  participate  in  its  deliberations. 

Somewhat  hysterically  taking  notice  of  this  petition,  the 
Hearst  newspaper  organizations  have  been  devoting  great 
energy  and  expense  to  getting  "a  million  signatures"  to 
opposite  effect.  Needless  to  say  that  as  usual  in  such  en- 
deavors, the  League  of  Nations  Association  has  been  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  funds  and  short-handedness;  but  its  100,000 
or  more  of  signatures  will  have  moral  weight  comparable 
with  that  of  the  Hearst  horde.  Anyhow,  this  is  a  cause  upon 
which  hangs  the  mightiest  of  human  issues;  a  battle  that 
cannot  pause  until  the  end  is  gained.  Every  reader  of  these 
words  can  participate  in  the  appeal.  Copies  of  the  petition 
can  be  obtained  in  any  desired  quantity  from  League  of 
Nations  Association,  8  West  Fortieth  street,  New  York  City. 
And  the  slogan  must  be,  whatever  the  momentary  setback, 
as  Charles  W.  Eliot  used  to  say,  "Very  well,  when  do  we 
fight  again?" 

MANY  signs  indicate  that  Soviet  Russia  thinks  seriously 
of  seeking  membership  in  the  League — despite  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  it  has  been  much  more  contemptuous 
of  it  than  the  United  States.  Only  a  little  while  ago,  with 
the  full  consent  of  his  government,  the  Soviet  ambassador 
at  Paris  said  it  in  so  many  words: 

Two  facts  have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Russian  people. 
In  the  first  place,  they  see  improved  relations  between  the  Soviet 
and  a  number  of  influential  states  that  are  members  of  the  League. 
In  the  second  place,  they  see  that  (he  Covenant  of  the  League  has 
so  embarrassed  two  powers  who  are  strongly  infected  with  a  mili- 
tary spirit  .  .  .  that  they  have  preferred  to  leave  the  League. 
They  have  noted  with  satisfaction  that  to  some  slight  extent  the 
League,  despite  all  its  imperfections,  is  able  to  check  aggressive 
tendencies;  and  they  realize  that,  under  certain  conditions,  it  may 
even  be  able  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  future.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  felt  sure  that  such  conditions  could  be  fulfilled  it 
•would  not  hesitate  to  cooperate  with  the  League  in  order  to  con- 
solidate and  strengthen  their  organization  of  peace. 

If  the  world  were  unanimously  bent  upon  peace  and 
.knew  how  to  safeguard  it;  if  war-clouds  never  gathered  in 
the  sky;  if  the  common  sense  of  East  and  West  were  not 
hampered  and  muzzled  by  the  folly  and  stupidity  of  mili- 
tarists, ultra-nationalists,  greedy  imperialists,  there  need  be 
no  League.  The  time  for  umbrellas  is  when  it  rains. 

WE  are  about  to  find  out  what  there  is  in  this  country 
in  the  way  of  a  munitions-of-war  interest.  Promising 
to  that  effect  is  the  personnel  of  the  Senate  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Vice-President  Garner  pursuant  of  the  resolution 
of  Senator  Nye  of  North  Dakota,  who  will  be  chairman, 
with  colleagues  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  Barbour  of  New 
Jersey,  Pope  of  Idaho,  Bone  of  Washington,  Sheppard  of 
Texas  and  Clark  of  Missouri.  The  resolution  in  substance 
calls  for  the  investigation  of  the  activities  of  individuals  and 
corporations  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  distribution,  import  or  export  of  arms,  munitions 
or  other  implements  of  war;  the  methods  used  in  promoting 
or  effecting  their  sale;  quantities  imported  and  exported, 
whence  and  whither;  the  sufficiency  of  existing  legislation 
and  treaties  to  control  and  regulate  manufacture  and 
traffic;  also  to  inquire  into  the  desirability  of  'creating  a 


government  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  armament 
and  munitions. 

Senator  Nye  got  into  the  Congressional  Record  a  remark- 
able and  for  most  people  astonishing  article  from  the 
magazine  Fortune  about  the  international  "racket" — for  it 
is  nothing  less — in  war  munitions,  carried  on  in  Europe; 
showing  convincingly  how  utterly  regardless  of  nationality 
goes  on  that  interplay  among  the  great  armament  concerns 
of  Europe.  Space  is  not  available  here  even  to  summarize  it; 
but  copies  can  be  obtained  of  Fortune,  or  by  addressing 
Hon.  Gerald  P.  Nye,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 


HIGHLY  significant  of  the  development  of  intelligence 
among  the  American  people  as  regards  international 
relations  and  responsibility  are  the  results  of  an  inquiry 
conducted  under  leadership  of  Kirby  Page,  editor  of  The 
World  Tomorrow  among  American  Protestant  ministers 
and  Jewish  rabbis,  as  to  their  convictions  in  the  field  of  War 
and  Economic  Injustice.  A  questionnaire  including  fifteen 
rather  complex  and  highly  controversial  questions  was  sent 
out  to  approximately  100,000  clergymen,  with  a  letter 
signed  by  S.  Parkes  Cadman  (Congregational),  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  (Baptist),  Edward  L.  Israel  (Jewish), 
M.  Ashby  Jones  (Southern  Baptist),  William  P.  King 
(Southern  Methodist),  F.  H.  Knubel  (Lutheran),  Francis  J. 
McConnell  (Methodist),  John  McDowell  (Presbyterian), 
D.  P.  McGeachy  (Southern  Presbyterian),  Kirby  Page 
(Disciples),  Daniel  A.  Poling  (Reformed),  William  Scarlett 
(Episcopal).  Nearly  21,000  answered,  and  some  14,000  de- 
clared their  refusal  to  sanction  or  support  any  future  war; 
nearly  16,000  favor  reduction  of  armament  by  the  United 
States  regardless  of  what  any  other  nation  may  do.  Less  than 
2600  favor  military  training  in  schools  and  civilian  colleges 
and  universities.  The  vote  in  favor  of  immediate  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations  is  10,101 
against  5987  in  the  negative,  and  4138  recorded  as  "doubt- 
ful." 

Most  striking  in  the  exhibit  seems  to  me  the  fact  that  the 
students  in  the  eight  theological  seminaries  covered  by  the 
questionnaire  were  more  emphatic  in  opposition  to  war  and 
more  radical  in  economic  attitude  than  the  ministers.  The 
young  are  going  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  world. 
The  report,  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  can  be  obtained  at 
25  cents  each,  cheaper  in  quantities,  of  Kirby  Page,  3947, 
Forty-eighth  street,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

A  new  and  most  promising  venture  in  international  under- 
standing is  that  projected  by  Cooperation,  an  enterprise 
with  head  office  at  41  Rue  Cardinel,  Paris,  for  the  exchange 
of  opinion  among  the  nations  through  the  publication  of 
articles  syndicated  among  newspapers.  An  imposing  list  of 
prominent  public  men  already  are  contributing,  and  the 
arrangement  is  in  effect  in  some  twenty-two  countries.  What 
it  would  mean,  so  far  as  American  opinion  is  concerned,  is 
that  articles  by  such  men  as  Stimson,  Mills,  House,  Tugwell, 
Young,  Baker,  Butler,  Lippmann,  et  al.,  would  be  published 
widely  abroad,  while  in  participating  American  newspapers 
would  appear  writings  by  leading  public  men  of  various 
countries  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  not  propaganda  in  the 
usual  sense,  because  every  variety  of  opinion  is  represented, 
and  no  government  has  anything  to  do  with  the  enterprise. 
While  the  project  is  well  under  way  in  Europe,  it  is  only 
starting  in  this  country;  but  starting  with  much  promise  of 
success.  The  sky  is  not  all  black.  The  troublemakers  and 
trouble-hunters  of  the  world  are  busy;  but  folk  of  good  will 
are  by  no  means  either  idle  or  ineffectual. 
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LETTERS    &    LIFE  — EDITED    BY    LEON    WHIPPLE 


THE    LIBERAL   STOPS   TO   THINK 


THE  liberal  is  coining  out 
of  his  tail-spin.  There  is 
a  horizon  once  more,  and 
of  360  degrees— not  just  Right 
and  Left.  Our  minds  are 
dizzy,  but  beacons  shine  again 
along  the  airways  that  are 
still  whipped  by  cyclones  of 
doctrine  and  despair.  Signs 
begin  to  appear:  Business  as 
Usual.  And  business  as  usual, 
for  the  liberal,  means — to 
question,  to  challenge,  and 
to  think.  To  think  in  a  chaos 
where  everyone  cries  "We 
must  feel!  We  must  act!"  is 
a  risky  and  lonely  job.  But  it 
is  clear  man  must  take 

thought  as  never  before.  To  think  is  the  supreme  act.  Who 
will  do  our  thinking  if  the  liberal  fails? 

The  liberal  now  marks  four  cardinal  points  on  his  gyro- 
compass. First,  life  seems  still  concerned  with  the  creation  of 
personality,  not  states.  Personality  flowers  through  liberty, 
education  and  consent.  Dictatorships  offer  false  images  of 
efficiency  for  they  do  not  further  our  true  end,  the  growth  of 
individual  character.  They  are  blind  alleys  for  the  spirit. 
Second,  some  sort  of  collective  control  of  economic  life  is 
forced  upon  us  by  the  very  nature  of  our  energy-civilization. 
It  produces  a  surplus  that  can  be  distributed  only  by  new 
forms  of  government  and  economic  control.  The  liberal 
accepts  the  revision  of  democracy  as  inevitable. 

But,  third,  he  does  not  accept  an  inevitable  one-to-one 
choice  between  Fascism  and  Communism.  He  is  eclectic, 
and  not  to  be  rushed  by  a  noisy  propaganda  that  cries: 
"You  must  choose.  You  must  take  one  side  or  the  other. 
There  are  only  two  ways."  There  is  always  a  third  way  for 
the  liberal.  Democracy  has  always  gone  down  the  middle 
way,  a  step  at  a  time,  and  that  seems  the  way  of  nature 
though  nowadays  it  earns  the  scorn  of  all  the  100-percenters. 
So,  fourth,  the  liberal  is  once  more  at  the  task  of  assaying, 
selecting,  and  reconciling,  to  find  an  order  that  will  preserve 
a  real  collectivism  without  imprisoning  the  people  for  whom 
the  state  exists.  Why,  he  says,  after  seventeen  years  of 
Communism  in  Russia,  and  twelve  years  of  Fascism  in 
Italy,  should  we  not  learn  from  then-  successes  and  failures? 
They  are  texts,  not  dogmas,  and  they  change  daily  in  them- 
selves. Let  us  think  what  they  mean. 

But  to  think,  the  liberal  has  first  to  conquer  himself.  It 
would  be  unreal  to  deny  that  the  mood  of  the  liberal  is  one 
of  confused  desperation.  How  can  he  even  survive  in  a  world 
where  dictators  and  coercion  overthrow  democracy,  ob- 
literate liberal  parties,  deny  liberty  and  threaten  new  wars? 
Shall  he  not  arm  before  he  is  destroyed — and  so  destroy 
himself  in  spirit?  Dare  he  fight  for  the  freedoms  so  that  his 
antagonists  may  use  these  very  freedoms  to  overthrow  him, 
and  then  end  the  freedoms?  These  are  edged  dilemmas,  not 
to  be  solved  by  the  sad  bewilderment  that  has  been  bred  by 
defeat  and  disillusionment.  He  feels  impotent  in  a  world  of 
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violence  that  he  himself  can- 
not sanction. 

Within  is  confusion,  too. 
The  charge  spreads  that  de- 
mocracy is  incapable  of  dis- 
ciplining the  people  and  de- 
vising true  plans  because 
liberty  and  education  have 
not  bred  the  intelligence  or 
self-control  to  organize  a  vol- 
untary collectivism  or  to  dele- 
gate its  organization  except 
under  the  coercions  of  class 
or  race  or  national  emotions. 
There  is  also  the  almost  un- 
bearable sense  that  all  this 
suffering  is  useless:  we  are  on 
the  edge  of  the  promised 

land — an  economy  of  abundance — but  cannot  cross  over 
into  its  richness  because  of  our  own  ignorance,  selfishness 
and  fear.  Once  we  were  the  victims  of  Nature;  now  we  are 
the  victims  of  ourselves.  But  we  never  even  dreamed  of  a 
Promised  Land,  before.  From  such  sentiments  comes  the 
wide-spread  urge  to  do  something.  Let's  act,  not  talk.  We've 
labored  for  a  century  at  education,  good  government, 
humanitarianism,  social  reform,  and  where  has  it  gotten  us? 
We  seem  to  have  won  all  the  battles  and  lost  the  wars — the 
World  War,  the  Depression,  the  war  against  Megalopolis. 
Let's  strike  at  the  roots  for  once — and  if  a  dictator  is  the 
way  out,  let's  choose  our  dictator!  Action  will  bring  integ- 
rity of  mind  and  peace  of  spirit !  We  know  well  these  dark 
moods:  to  lighten  them  here  are  books  that  offer  the  liberal 
a  certain  comfort  and  courage. 

THE  DAWN  OF  CONSCIENCE  is  an  inspiring  book,  and  one, 
I  think,  of  profound  significance.  The  liberal  must  take  the 
long  view,  and  Prof.  James  H.  Breasted,  the  scholar  grown 
old  in  the  study  of  an  old  civilization,  that  of  Egypt,  with 
spirit  attuned  to  the  drums  and  tramplings  of  the  centuries, 
takes  the  long  view  that  the  Age  of  Character  began  in 
Egypt  nearly  five  thousand  years  ago  and  that  we  are  still 
in  the  dawn  period  of  that  greatest  of  all  human  transforma- 
tions— and  need  not  be  discouraged  with  our  progress.  He 
affirms  that  "the  culmination  of  a  developing  universe  is 
character  .  .  .  the  process  of  human  advance  which  brought 
forth  character  is  still  going  on.  ...  Its  future  is  unlimited, 
and  it  is  our  responsibility."  What  man  needs  is  confidence 
in  himself.  We  need  not  worry  about  the  evils  of  material 
power,  which  he  clearly  defines  in  the  Egypt  of  3000  BC.  Nor 
of  Spengler's  modern  Caesarism  for,  declares  Breasted, 
Spengler  does  not  know  Egypt. 

This  beautiful  book,  a  prelude  to  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
offers  translations  of  epitaphs,  songs,  petitions  of  the  people 
that  reveal  the  miraculous  birth  for  the  first  time  among  men 
of  knowledge  of  the  inner  values,  conscience,  victory  over 
self,  brotherhood,  and  a  vision  of  social  responsibility.  That  is 
the  great  event  of  history.  The  coming  of  the  Age  of  Science 
is  the  other.  The  vision  came  from  the  endeavor  of  men  to 
find  the  meaning  of  death  beyond  the  already  crumbling 
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More  of  that  charming  nonsense  that  somehow  became 
symbolic  of  the  Spirit  of  '33.  This  time  the  practical  member 
of  the  pig  trio  rescues  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  Grandma 
by  means  suggested  in  the  book,  1001  Ways  to  Destroy  the 
Big,  Bad  Wolf.  More  allegory?  The  third  pig  counsels: 

Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry! 
Short-cuts  are  not  always  good! 
Take  the  long  road  'round  the  forest, 
While  the  wolf  is  in  the  wood! 

The  Big  Bid  Wolf  and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  written  and  illustrated  by  the 
Wilt  Diuiey  Studios.  Blue  Ribbon  Booki.  62  pp.  Pile*  $1  postpaid  ol  Survey 
Graphic. 


Pyramids,  and  from  the  lessons  learned  within  the  family.  So  we 
must  preserve  the  family.  The  exploration  of  the  hope  within  this 
social  vision  has  just  begun.  Our  very  sufferings  are  proofs  of  the 
ideal.  We  must  strive  to  perfect  that  ideal. 

With  such  a  charter,  we  turn  to  the  present.  What  are  these  new 
state  forms?  what  do  they  offer?  We  need  not  choose  blindly. 
NEW  GOVERNMENTS  IN  EUROPE  sums  them  up  clearly  and  dis- 
passionately with  the  best  studies  I  know  of  Fascism  in  Italy,  the 
Nazi  regime,  the  structure  of  the  Soviet  state,  the  Republic  in 
Spain.  Read  them  and  you  will  at  least  know  the  facts,  pro  and 
con.  Read  Vera  Dean's  introductory  essay,  The  Attack  on  De- 
mocracy, and  you  will  learn  what  has  given  them  power,  why  the 
exaltation  of  the  state  appeals  to  youth  and  to  people  tired  of  self- 
government,  and  what  democracy  can  do  to  regain  prestige.  We 
must  face  the  alternatives.  Well,  here  they  are,  far  from  perfect. 

Lindsay  Rogers  applies  a  brilliant  and  critical  mind  to  CRISIS 
GOVERNMENT  and  concludes  that  it  came  out  of  the  World  War,  will 
probably  be  transient,  and  that  it  offers  no  workable  substitute  for 
representative  institutions  though  it  does  force  a  healthful  re- 
examination  of  parliamentary  democracy.  This  will  mean  that 
parliaments  must  delegate  to  the  executive  greater  powers  to  handle 
the  complex  problems  of  modern  life.  The  chapter,  From  Hoover  to 
Roosevelt,  offers  some  evidence  that  we  may  find  an  American 
solution.  The  chapter  on  Crisis  Without  Government  declares 
that  although  we  have  made  a  few  steps  toward  international 


order,  we  have  neither  dictator  nor  executive,  but  a  conflict  of 
national  interests.  The  next  steps  are  examined,  and  hopefully. 
The  cool  and  witty  criticism  of  the  dictatorships  is  the  cream  of  the 
book,  and  badly  needed.  Are  dictatorships  found  in  countries 
predominantly  agricultural,  illiterate,  poor?  Can  the  dictators 
produce  successors?  Do  they  represent  the  minority  best  fitted  to 
rule?  Do  they  not  constantly  resort  to  the  very  demagogy  they 
scorn?  Why  do  they  refuse  the  tests  of  free  elections?  Let's  have 
proofs  these  r6gimes  are  superior,  says  Rogers,  and  he  illumines 
his  questions  with  scholarship,  experience  in  practical  statecraft, 
and  a  style  rich  in  irony  and  aphorism. 

What  light  can  the  liberal  get  from  our  own  experience?  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  gives  the  record  of  his  exciting  year  in  ON  OUR 
WAY,  made  up  of  addresses,  orders,  messages  and  some  linking 
comment.  It  is  a  useful  summary  though  not  new,  and  deals  with 
acts  rather  than  philosophy.  There  is  too  little  on  planning,  and 
nothing  on  new  ideas  of  government.  But  implicit  in  every  line  is 
the  ideal  of  social  conscience  and  the  good  neighbor  that  Breasted 
found  in  ancient  Egypt  arising  out  of  the  family.  President  Roose- 
velt develops  this  into  an  ideal  of  equilibrium  of  interest  in  a 
balanced  state,  without  class  or  race  lines.  That  he  has  sought  this 
equilibrium  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  both  his  successes  and  failures. 
But  his  insistence  on  spiritual  values  and  social  justice  is  a  good 
omen. 

THE  NEW  DEALERS  is  a  frank,  unawed  appraisal  of  the  people 
behind  the  New  Deal.  It  is  vivid  journalism,  but  reasonably  sound, 
full  of  facts  and  side-lights,  and  a  useful  supplement  to  the  official 
picture.  The  anonymous  Observer  is  shrewd,  knowledgeable, 
gay,  knows  background,  and  is  mighty  readable.  These  liberals  at 
work  are  a  pretty  encouraging  lot.  N.  B.  He  hints  that  Secretary 
Wallace  is  presidential  timber  for  1940. 

SOCIAL  CHANGE  AND  THE  NEW  DEAL  is  a  survey  of  Money,  NRA, 
Labor,  Rural  Life,  the  TVA,  et  cetera,  each  chapter  by  a  sociologist 
or  economist  of  note,  including  Frances  Perkins,  Ogburn,  Fair- 
child,  Mills,  Maclver.  These  are  the  1933  graphs  of  social  trends, 
valuable  as  records  of  facts  rather  than  as  final  judgments. 

In  Horace  Kallen's  little  brochure,  A  FREE  SOCIETY,  and  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler's  collected  addresses,  BETWEEN  Two  WORLDS, 
we  have  two  kinds  of  liberals  reaffirming  their  faiths.  They  are  not 
silenced  by  the  rise  of  dictators  or  the  clamor:  "Choose!  Choose!" 
Dr.  Butler  is,  as  of  old,  concerned  with  the  crisis  between  states, 
not  in  states.  We  cannot,  he  declares,  be  good  neighbors  until  we 
perfect  and  use  such  tools  as  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World 
Court,  and  some  economic  organ  to  settle  tariffs  and  money.  We 
must  have  peace.  This  is  good  doctrine,  but  much  of  Dr.  Butler's 
thought  sounds  old-fashioned  and  unaware  of  the  real  causes  of 
the  evils  he  would  cure.  He  is  liberal  in  spots,  mostly  away  from 
home. 

We  sympathize  with  Professor  Kallen's  demand  for  liberty  even 
before  security;  his  fierce  hatred  of  regimentation;  his  insistence  on 
the  autonomy  and  dynamics  of  human  personality.  But  we  see  no 
need  to  give  up  the  fight  for  security.  Is  the  insecure  man  free? 
The  dilemma  of  the  liberal  is  to  find  a  way  to  marry  liberty  with 
security. 

We  have  not  found  that  way.  Violence  may  intervene  before  we 
do.  We  may  be  tempted  after  false  gods.  The  interim  may  be  long. 
But  these  books  are  evidence  of  new  faith  in  the  old  faith.  The 
liberal  is  not  yet  defeated.  He  is  arming  for  his  own  revolution  .  .  . 
with  the  dangerous  weapon,  thought. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

Doctors  of  All  Kinds 

MEN  IN  WHITE,  by  Sidney  Kingsley.  Covici,  Friede.  137  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  oj 
Survey  Graphic. 

WITH  the  news  of  the  Pulitzer  award  to  Sidney  Kingsley, 
this  book  of  the  play  may  get  the  wide  reading  it  deserves 
from  those  who  missed  the  exciting  and  beautiful  dramatic  per- 
formance. That  Men  in  White  should  have  been  received  so  en- 
thusiastically by  the  doctors  as  well  as  the  public  shows  that  it  has 
achieved  the  rare  synthesis  of  catching  an  ideal  and  clothing  it  in 
the  flesh  and  blood  that  outsiders  recognize.  There  are  doctors  of 
all  kinds  in  the  book — pompous,  pathetic,  funny,  great  and  prom- 
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ising.  The  excitement  that  illuminates  the  best  and  communicates 
itself  to  the  audience  is  the  absorption  of  the  man  in  his  work,  the 
single-hearted  intensity  akin  to  the  artist's.  That  quality  is  behind 
the  struggle  of  the  young  house  surgeon,  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  must 
•choose  between  his  professional  development  and  the  rich  girl  he 
loves,  who  wants  him  to  pick  the  pleasant  and  easy  way. 

Yet  personal  emotion  is  not  the  only  barrier  that  comes  between 
the  man  and  his  best  work.  To  doctors  themselves,  there  is  no 
more  impressive  figure  in  the  play  than  that  of  Dr.  Levine,  so 
promising  an  interne  a  few  years  before,  now  worn  down  by  his 
•efforts  to  scrape  a  living.  In  a  recent  address  the  editor  of  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr.  Morris  Fish- 
bein,  pointed  out  a  line  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  which  always  draws  a 
laugh:  "Before  we  let  the  state  control  medicine,  we'd  have  to  put 
•every  politician  on  the  operating  table  and  cut  out  his  acquisitive 
instincts."  But  the  speech  before  that,  by  Dr.  Levine,  who  knew  the 
struggle,  is  also  worth  pondering:  "A  doctor  shouldn't  have  to 
•worry  about  money!  That's  one  disease  he's  not  trained  to  fight. 
It  either  corrupts  him  ...  or  it  destroys  him."  So  also  the  re- 
mark at  a  joint  meeting  of  staff  and  trustees  of  the  hospital,  ponder- 
ing a  deficit  and  a  wealthy  potential  trustee:  "And  'till  hospitals 
are  subsidized  by  the  community  and  run  by  men  in  medicine, 
•we'll  continue  to  need  our  wealthy  friends." 

Photographs  by  Alfredo  Valente  and  Vandamn  Studio  add  to 
the  text  a  glimpse  of  the  striking  stage  settings  by  Mordecai 
Gorelik.  MARY  Ross 


Shopping  for  Politics 


DO  WE  WANT  FASCISM  ?  by  Carmen  Haider.  John  Day.  276  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

UNCLE  SAM  has  strolled  idly  into  the  five-and-ten  of  time  and 
is  turning  over  brightly  colored  paper  costumes  on  the  politics 
•counter.  Capitalism,  Communism,  Fascism,  Individualism,  Na- 
tionalism, Nazism,  Socialism, — we  have  a  full  line  in  stock,  sir,  and 
the  factory  is  busy.  What'll  you  have?  A  Columbia  Ph.D.,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  sort  of  English  used,  a  Brookings  Institution  re- 
searcher, as  is  evident  from  the  irrelevancy  of  the  book's  structure, 
authors  this  assemblage  of  hints  and  guesses  as  to  what  choice 
Uncle  Sam  may  make. 

If  the  book's  shopper  attitude  and  frame  of  mind  can  be  said  to 
have  any  centering,  it  is  in  four  questions:  (1)  What  is  Fascism? 
(2)  If  Fascism  comes  to  us,  what  will  it  do?  (3)  Do  we  want  Fascism? 
(4)  Once  Fascism  has  won,  is  it  likely  to  hold  power  indefinitely? 
The  blur  and  daze  of  the  shopping  mind  is  certainly  plain  enough 
in  the  naive  ideology  of  these  queries.  What  answers  does  educa- 
tion supply  to  innocence? 

Part  one,  127  pages,  has  three  chapters  on  Italy,  Germany, 
Fundamentals  of  Fascism.  The  capitalists  "are  the  favored  class" 
in  Italy.  The  Fascist  State  has  brought  industrial  peace  "at  the 
•expense  of  the  workers"  and  must  avoid  arming  them.  In  Germany 
"the  government  tends  to  favor  the  industrialists  and  the  workers 
cannot  look  forward  to  a  better  future."  Fundamentally  Fascism 
is  national,  imperial,  anti-intellectual,  totalitarian — in  short,  "a 
•dictatorial  form  of  government  exercised  in  the  interests  of  capital- 
ists." Being  dynamic  and  static,  it  means  war. 

Part  two,  140  pages,  has  five  chapters  and  of  these  the  first  three 
are  what  everybody  knows,  viz.,  The  Paradox  of  a  Depression  in 
a  World  of  Plenty,  Reactions  to  Chaos,  After  Six  Months  of  the 
NRA.  "Perhaps  the  greatest  gain"  under  the  NRA  is  that  "for  the 
first  time  the  problem  of  control  over  industry  and  its  implications 
•was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  American  public." 

This  not  only  shows  that  the  author  was  not  around  in  the 
1890's  but  also  gives  the  book  away.  This  inquiry  is  not  concerned 
•with  our  social  history  and  life  but  with  certain  words  in  the 
author's  mind.  The  possible  coming  of  Fascism  to  the  U.  S.  A.  is  not 
•discussed  in  terms  of  men  and  money  and  power  nor'  of  govern- 
ment, army,  militia  and  police  but  merely  as  concepts  framed  in 
words. 

The  Chances  for  Fascism  (chapter  7)  are  neatly  summed  up: 
if  prosperity  returns,  no  Fascism.  "Should  recovery  lag,"  Fascism 
might  come  by  industrial  control  within  NRA.  That  is,  we  would 
have  the  parade  without  the  elephant  and  the  zoo  without  the 


Another  distinguished  visitor  gave  his  impression  of  America 
on  walls  in  San  Francisco,  Detroit  and  New  York.  This  book 
reproduces  all  of  Rivera's  American  murals.  In  addition  to  the 
sixty  fine  reproductions,  which  include  the  destroyed  Rocke- 
feller Center  painting  and  the  less  widely  known  series  for  the 
New  Workers'  School,  the  book  gives  the  artist's  own  ac- 
count of  the  Rockefeller  affair  and  an  explanation  by  Bertram 
D.  Wolfe  of  the  events  and  point  of  view  of  the  Communist 
school  panels.  Whether  one  follows  the  philosophy  of 
Rivera  or  not,  one  must  acknowledge  his  robust  genius  and 
realize  that  his  work  for  two  years  in  this  country  has  been  a 
gadfly  to  our  mural  painting. 

Portrait  of  America  by  Diego  Rivera.  Covlci,  Fried*.  232  pp.  Price  $3.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


animals.  We  "might"  have  Fascism  without  Mussolini  and  with- 
out Fascists.  Yes,  we  "might." 

Chapter  8,  Do  We  Want  Fascism,  discusses  what  might  happen 
"if  Fascism  comes  to  power  in  this  country."  So  we  have  answered 
none  of  the  four  questions.  There  is  a  list  of  fourteen  titles  on 
Italian  Fascism  but  no  index.  This  book  is  really  a  sort  of  pre- 
liminary seminar  report  in  first-year  graduate  work. 
Princeton,  JV.  J.  WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESEY 

Native  Schools  for  Natives 

ISLAND  INDIA  GOES  TO  SCHOOL,  by  Edwin  R.  Embree,  Margaret  Sargent 
Simon,  and  W.  Bryant  Mumford.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  120  pp.  Price  $2 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  study  of  which  this  attractive  little  volume  is  the  outcome  is 
one  of  a  series  sponsored  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund  to  examine  the 
educational  problems  of  the  Pacific  island  world.  The  earlier  find- 
ings of  Mr.  Embree  in  Hawaii  and  Samoa,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
build  a  good  school  system  on  the  foundation  of  faulty  economic 
and  political  relations  between  the  native  and  the  dominant  white 
groups,  is  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  the  Netherlands 
Indies.  Positively  expressed,  the  demand  is  for  a  type  of  education 
which  preserves  the  richness  and  cohesion  of  the  native  culture 
and  implements  the  progressive  realization  of  that  culture  with  the 
appropriate  tools  of  western  science  and  technology.  But  simple  as 
this  task  may  seem,  it  is  tragically  impeded  by  a  history  of  colonial 
government  which  has  but  lately  emerged  from  an  era  of  pure  ex- 
ploitation in  the  interest  of  the  motherland  to  a  conscientious  effort 
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to  build  up  a  prosperous  native  farm  economy  and  a  responsible 
native  community  life. 

The  authors  of  this  little  study  have  the  courage,  after  giving  its 
just  due  to  the  great  advance  in  this  direction  already  made  by  the 
Dutch  administration,  to  point  to  its  inevitable  limitations.  No 
effective  participation  in  world  civilization  can  be  grafted  upon  the 
excessively  low  material  standard  of  living  which  still  prevails  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  islands.  Only  a  revolutionary  change  in  that 
respect  can  produce  the  leisure  and  the  personal  ambitions  which 
eventually  will  reduce  an  excessive  birthrate  and  make  progress 
self-perpetuating. 

Unpretentious  as  it  is,  this  study  will  be  worth  careful  attention 
not  only  in  the  Netherlands  but  also  in  those  bureaus  in  Washing- 
ton which  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  our  own  island 
possessions.  BRUNO  LASKER 

New  York 

New  Germany's  War  Aims 

GERMANY  PREPARES  FOR  WAR:  The  Nati  Theory  of  "National  Offense,"  by 
Ewald  Banse.  Translated  by  Alan  Harris.  Harcourt.  Brace,  357  tP-  Price  $3  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book  has  a  curious  history.  Ewald  Banse  was  appointed 
professor  of  military  science  at  Brunswick  Technical  College 
almost  immediately  after  Hitler's  accession  to  power.  This  is  his 
second  book  and  the  first  to  be  translated  into  English.  A  state- 
ment in  the  preface  is  to  the  effect  that  both  books  have  been  con- 
fiscated by  the  German  government  in  response  to  foreign  protests 
and  that  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  publication  of  this 
translation  in  England.  Banse  however  continues  to  hold  his  teach- 
ing position  in  Brunswick. 

The  book  has  been  extensively  reviewed  in  American  periodicals 
and  is  regarded  as  a  deliberate  declaration  of  war  aims  by  the  New 
Germany.  It  is  certainly  that,  but  to  anyone  who  has  read  the 
Bible  of  the  New  Germany,  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf,  this  book  seems 
fairly  moderate.  There  is  in  it  little  of  the  hysterical  bitterness  and 
hatred  toward  Germany's  conquerors  with  which  Hitler's  pages 
drip.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  effort  to  discover  why  the  Allies 
were  able  to  emerge  victorious  and  an  evaluation  of  the  national 
qualities  which  the  victors  possess  and  Germany  lacks.  Such  an 
understanding,  Banse  holds,  is  enormously  important,  for  the 
psychological  factors  in  war  are  of  inestimable  importance. 

Banse's  analyses  of  national  psychology  are  interesting.  Much  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  this  subject  for  he  is  convinced  that  igno- 
rance of  the  real  nature  of  Germany's  opponents  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  her  defeat  in  the  War.  Naturally,  an  American  will 
turn  first  to  the  chapter  on  the  United  States,  and  he  may  feel 
pretty  sure  of  what  he  will  find,  having  been  assured  by  so  many 
Germans  that  they  knew  all  about  us  because  they  have  read 
Sinclair  Lewis's  novels.  Banse  also  has  read  them,  as  witness  the 
following:  "...  The  amassing  of  wealth  is  the  aim  and  object  of 
every  American,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  its  pursuit  by  unceasing 
and  unscrupulous  hustling  has  often  become  more  important  than 
the  wealth  itself.  .  .  .  Both  Britons  and  Americans  emphasize 
organization  and  embark  on  war  in  a  commercial  spirit,  looking  on 
it  as  an  occasionally  unavoidable  way  of  doing  business."  His 
admiration  for  the  English  is  genuine  and  enhances  his  joy  in 
contemplating  their  ultimate  defeat. 

Toward  his  own  countrymen  Banse  is  unsparing  in  criticism. 
The  main  characteristics  of  the  German  race — the  Teutonic  race 
as  modified  by  Eastern,  Eastern-Baltic  and  Dinaric  influences — 
fall  into  two  categories:  first,  the  positive  traits:  creative  power, 
work  for  the  sake  of  the  thing  itself,  and  individualism;  second, 
the  negative:  "invidia,"  described  even  by  Tacitus  as  character- 
istically German  (a  suspicious  jealousy,  anxious  to  pull  its  neighbor 
down  to  its  own  level),  next  a  defective  political  sense  and  un- 
practical dreaming.  To  these  Banse  adds  one  which  witnesses  of 
present-day  Germany  will  be  slow  to  accept,  i.e.,  lack  of  power  to 
be  carried  away  by  a  blind  enthusiasm.  "Invidia"  is  the  worst 
fault  of  the  Germans.  Because  of  it,  we  are  told,  the  Allemanians 
lost  a  battle  against  the  Romans  in  357  AD;  it  was  responsible 
for  the  failure  to  place  the  greatest  leaders  in  command  during  the 
War  until  the  very  end,  and  it  was  also  responsible  for  the  success 
of  Marxism  with  its  levelling  of  all  classes.  Political  ineptitude  was 


responsible  for  the  blunders  that  brought  America  into  the  War 
Banse's  plans  do  not  differ  in  any  way  from  those  which  Hitler 
has  been  proclaiming  for  years  and  which  are  given  in  great  detail 
in  Hitler's  book.  The  power  of  France  must  be  broken  and  German 
peoples  in  Europe  must  be  made  a  part  of  the  Third  Reich  and 
Germany  emerge  as  the  great  power  of  the  Western  World.  The 
problem  of  the  future  weakening,  nay,  the  extermination  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  trouble-breeding  element  in  France — the  Nordic- 
Germanic  element  which  has  constantly  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Europe  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  on — must  be 
attacked  not  merely  with  political  and  military  methods  but  with 
ethnological.  Ruthlessly  conducted  wars  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
this  warrior  class;  transportation  to  an  eastern  Germany  of  the 
future  where  they  would  become  Germanized;  progressive  limita- 
tion of  population  and  cross-breeding  of  those  that  remain  with 
southerners  and  Negroes,  are  the  methods  proposed. 

We  glean  some  glimmer  of  hope  from  a  few  passages,  such  as  the 
one  in  which  Banse  speaks  of  the  lack  of  petroleum  as  being  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  Germany  had  to  cope  during 
the  war.  They  could  secure  only  enough  gasoline  for  their  air- 
planes, motor  transport  and  U-boats,  but  not  enough  to  enable 
them  to  develop  tank  warfare.  "The  chief  oil  fields  of  the  world 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  England,  Russia  and 
Rumania,  it  follows  that  Germany  will  never  be  able  to  carry 
through  another  war  unless  she  can  make  sure  of  an  undisturbed 
supply  from  one  of  these  four  countries."  ALICE  HAMILTON,  M.D. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Two  Views  of  Agriculture 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  AND  THE  EXPORT  MARKET,  by  Austin  A. 
Dowell  and  Oscar  B.  Jesness.  University  of  Minnesota  Press.  269  pp.  Price  $2  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  LIVING  FROM  THE  LAND,  by  William  B.  Duryee.  McGraw-Hill.  189  pp. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  American  people  are  of  several  minds  about  agriculture.  To 
some,  it  is  just  a  troublesome  political  issue,  difficult  of  adjust- 
ment, to  others  a  grave  economic  problem  for  which  there  may  be 
no  satisfactory  solution.  And  then  there  are  others  still  who  feel  an 
atavistic  pioneer  spirit  moving  in  them  and  inclining  them  to  flee 
the  smell  of  machinery  and  get  back  into  the  dirt.  These  two 
books,  although  both  written  by  competent  students  of  farm 
problems,  represent  the  widest  range  of  these  points  of  view.  Two 
Minnesota  economists,  Dowell  and  Jesness,  offer  a  thorough  study 
of  agriculture  as  a  business.  They  show,  with  a  barrage  of  facts 
that  nobody  but  a  myth-ridden  autarkist  could  dodge,  that  our 
home  markets  cannot  possibly  be  readjusted  to  absorb  all  or  even 
nearly  all  of  our  present  products.  Tariffs,  superstitious  treatment 
of  war  debts,  or  uninformed  palaver  about  "underconsumption," 
are  all  useless  or  positively  harmful  to  the  farmer,  particularly  the 
producer  of  cotton,  tobacco  or  wheat.  The  remedy  these  authors 
suggest  is  for  the  American  farmer  to  recapture  his  export  market 
if  he  can — and  if  the  politicians  and  the  chauvinist  press  will  let 
him. 

It  is  possible  to  doubt  that  the  American  farmer  can  regain  his 
position,  even  with  an  intelligent  government  policy  toward  inter- 
national trade,  but  surely  everything  should  be  done  toward  that 
end.  In  whatever  fashion  the  adjustment  of  agriculture  may 
develop,  it  is  going  to  be  a  costly  process  and  giving  up  our  export 
markets  without  a  struggle  merely  increases  that  cost,  socially  as 
well  as  economically. 

Mr.  Duryee,  who  is  secretary  of  agriculture  for  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  is  not  thinking  of  agriculture  as  a  world  problem,  in  fact  he 
appears  to  be  negligent  of  the  woes  of  those  already  deep  in  that 
ancient  business  since  he  devotes  a  book  to  those  who  want  to  go 
into  farming  as  a  new  venture.  This  is  not  a  lack  of  information  on 
his  part,  of  course.  It  Is  due  to  the  bewildering  fact  that  subsistence 
homesteading  is  on  the  boom  while  cash  cropping  is  in  the  dol- 
drums. Farming  as  a  business  may  be  replaced  by  farming  as  a 
supplementary  family  resource.  The  paradox  cannot  be  solved 
briefly. 

Mr.  Duryee's  manual  with  a  bibliography  of  specialists'  books  is 
an  admirable  guide  to  one's  first  farming  trials.  Everything,  from 
houses  and  barns,  soils  and  crops,  to  financing  and  marketing  ar- 


rangements,  is  touched  upon  with  wise  and  friendly  counsel.  No 
bonanzas  are  promised  but  the  author  believes  that  normal  human 
beings  can  be  happy  struggling  with  these  problems  and  making 
gains  that  are  small  but  real. 

Recent  news  indicates  that  the  trek  back  to  the  land  has  already 
reversed  itself  but  the  homestead  movement  may  continue,  largely 
for  social  reasons.  Mr.  Duryee's  book  can  be  recommended  to  any- 
one who  wants  to  be  a  "subsistence"  farmer.  The  treatise  by 
Dowell  and  Jesness  ought  to  be  widely  read  by  those  who  think 
that  a  country  can  continue  to  prosper  by  following  the  political 
ideas  of  1896  in  face  of  the  conditions  of  1934.  LYMAN  BRYSON 
Des  Moines,  la. 


MUTUALIZING  MEDICAL  COSTS 
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coordination  between  the  insurance  system  and  all  other  agencies 
devoted  to  the  prevention  of  disease. 

The  essence  of  our  proposal  is  that  the  economic  barrier  between 
the  individual  who  needs  care  and  the  practitioner  who  is  prepared 
to  furnish  it  is  removed.  Competition  for  patients  between  prac- 
titioners, between  institutions,  and  between  practitioners  and 
institutions  is  retained;  but  competition  would  now  depend  upon 
the  quality  and  attractiveness  of  service,  not  upon  the  size  of  the  fee. 
On  the  broad  and  unassailable  ground  that  health  is  the  basis  of 
a  people's  well-being,  all  who  are  insured  would  have  opportunity 
to  receive  care  according  to  their  need,  not  according  to  their 
means. 

The  burden  of  uncertain  and  unbudgetable  costs  would  be 
removed  from  the  individual  and  would  be  replaced  by  the  average 
cost  for  a  group.  The  uncertainty  and  inadequacy  of  professional 
or  institutional  income  would  be  replaced  by  assured,  stable  and 
reasonably  adequate  return  for  service.  "Free  care"  would  cease 
to  exist  for  the  practitioner  or  the  hospital;  excessive  specialism 
would  be  brought  under  control;  and  the  quality  of  medical 
practice  could  be  raised  more  uniformly  than  at  present  to  a  level 
worthy  of  modern  medical  science. 

The  administration  of  such  a  system  as  we  contemplate  should 
be  guided  by  five  practical  lessons  which  emerge  from  the  study 
of  European  and  American  experience:  Freedom  of  all  competent 
practitioners  who  subscribe  to  necessary  rules  of  procedure  to 
engage  in  insurance  practice;  freedom  of  all  persons  to  choose  their 
physician  or  dentist  from  among  all  practitioners  in  the  community 
who  engage  in  insurance  practice;  freedom  of  insurance  prac- 
titioners to  accept  or  reject  patients;  no  interference  of  the  insurance 
system  with  the  private  purchase  of  medical  service  by  those  who 
prefer  and  can  afford  it;  professional  control  of  professional  per- 
sonnel and  procedures. 

The  proposal  which  I  outline  does  not  call  for  state  medicine 
or  public  medicine  or  the  socialization  of  medicine.  As  Dr.  Falk 
has  said,  the  problems  of  the  day  call  for  a  mutualization  of  medical 
costs,  not  for  the  socialization  of  medical  service. 
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resources,  Alabama  for  instance,  where  unit  expenditure  in  1930 
ran  as  low  as  $500,  and  in  certain  districts  of  South  Carolina  it 
dropped  to  $150.  Even  before  the  crash,  if  Johnny  and  Mary 
happened  to  live  in  one  of  these  many  areas  of  substandard  schools 
they  were  handicapped  both  by  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
schooling  available  to  them.  Some  states  provide  an  equalization 
fund  which,  administered  by  school  authorities,  saves  children 
from  bearing  the  full  burden  of  such  inequality.  In  New  York,  the 
equalization  fund  amounts  to  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year.  In 
Indiana,  of  the  1174  "school  corporations,"  300  to  600  receive 
state  aid  from  year  to  year,  not  on  an  emergency  basis  but  "because 
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the  qualifications  were  lowered."  North  Carolina  in  1932  began 
to  administer  the  public  schools  as  a  state  system,  with  all  teachers 
paid  from  state  funds  and  purchasing  on  a  state-wide  basis.  It  has 
been  urged  that,  aside  from  emergency  needs,  federal  funds  should 
be  available  to  help  equalize  educational  opportunity  as  between 
states  and  regions.  Federal  aid  to  education  in  this  sense  would  be 
entirely  apart  from  the  emergency  aid  recommended  by  the 
House  Committee  and  provided  in  the  Douglass  Bill. 

There  are  those  who,  concerned  neither  with  "states'  rights"  nor 
"bureaucracy,"  oppose  emergency  aid  to  the  schools  at  this  time. 
They  hold  that  by  the  showing  of  the  school  administrators  them- 
selves, no  thorough-going  effort  has  been  made  to  set  school  finances 
in  order  or  to  appraise  the  value  to  the  child  or  the  community  of 
what  the  schools  offer.  Before  asking  federal  funds  to  shore  up  fail- 
ing state  school  systems,  these  friendly  critics  suggest,  school  author- 
ities might  reasonably  be  expected  to  put  through  all  possible 
economies  in  school  administration.  If  Pennsylvania's  state  super- 
intendent sees  the  way  to  an  annual  saving  of  $10  to  $12  million 
through  redistricting,  are  there  not  other  states  where  comparable 
savings  could  be  made?  And  what  are  the  further  possibilities  for 
large-scale  economy,  along  lines  similar  to  those  suggested  by  the 
governor's  committee  in  New  York,  headed  by  Charles  C.  Burling- 
ham,  which  recommended  three  measures  in  addition  to  redis- 
tricting: first,  the  recodification  of  the  education  law,  since 
"unnecessary  expenditure  often  results  from  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing and  interpreting  obscure  and  conflicting  laws."  Second, 
it  was  found  that  large  sums  paid  by  school  boards  on  money  bor- 
rowed in  anticipation  of  tax  collections  and  state  grants  could  be 
saved  if  there  were  better  coordination  between  financing  and 
school  needs.  Third,  the  committee  found  that  it  would  be  a 
great  saving  to  New  York  school  boards  to  place  their  insurance 
with  the  state. 

Merely  to  hand  over  to  the  schools  some  millions  of  federal 
money  to  add  to  state  and  local  funds  is  no  guarantee  that  Johnny 


and  Mary  will  fare  better  next  year  than  this.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  public  schools  balance  their  budgets.  Any  federal  grants  should 
be  conditional  on  a  showing  that  both  finances  and  curriculum 
have  been  brought  into  line  with  reasonable  business  methods  and 
enlightened  standards  of  education. 
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to  do  is  to  get  a  new  hat  fitted  to  the  natural  size  of  the  head:  that  it 
is  the  hat  and  not  the  head  which  is  the  subservient  thing.  And  the 
basic  natural  fact  upon  which  the  general  thought  of  America  seems 
to  be  concentrating  is  that  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  very  great 
real  abundance,  in  which  there  is  no  longer  the  least  natural  reason 
why  human  life  should  suffer  deprivations;  and  that  any  economic 
ritual,  any  property  or  finance  procedure  which  works  out  contrary 
to  that,  simply  doesn't  make  sense  of  life,  and  can  be  written  down 
as  a  nuisance  and  an  obstruction. 

The  mind  of  a  nation  in  this  process  of  liberation  from  economic 
illusions  and  of  reversion  to  sane  realities,  is  a  great  augury  for  the 
future  to  me,  at  any  rate,  it  remains  as  the  most  impressive  thing  in 
American  life  just  now;  far  more  impressive,  in  its  dynamic  signifi- 
cance, than  the  immediate  details  of  your  economic  confusions. 
Over  a  wide  range  of  contacts,  I  can  hardly  remember  any  talk 
keeping  to  the  immediate  details  of  the  talkers'  troubles:  the  dis- 
cussion constantly  penetrated  down  to  these  fundamental  things. 
It  is  a  process  of  mental  liberation  going  on  at  a  great  pace.  One 
notes  it,  of  course,  in  all  its  phases;  frequently  only  at  its  beginnings 
in  what  I  have  described  as  the  mental  disturbance  of  a  suspicion 
amongst  those  engaged  in  promoting  reforms  within  the  existing 
framework  that  what  they  are  doing  is  probably  quite  futile;  but  in 
many  and  varied  groups — and  those,  generally  speaking,  the 
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groups  that  count — crystallized  into  a  certainty,  and  finding  ex- 
pression in  constructive  research  for  new  procedures  outside  the  old 
framework  of  illusions.  It  was  not  amongst  the  farmers  nor  in 
workmen's  organizations  only  that  it  has  so  developed.  It  has  be- 
come the  very  atmosphere  of  thought  in  many  of  the  universities 
and  colleges.  One  finds  it  everywhere  among  the  youth  of  America, 
and  perhaps  more  definitely  and  fully  developed  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  great  groups  of  technicians,  engineers,  scientists,  and  the 
men  who  handle  real  things  in  research  and  applied  knowledge;  as 
indeed  one  might  expect  from  the  very  character  and  qualities  of 
mind  which  their  part  in  national  life  requires  from  them. 

The  one  exception  to  all  this  is  the  business  mind,  on  the  buying 
and  selling  side  as  distinct  from  the  making  and  creating  of  real 
values.  Your  financiers  and  your  business  men,  whose  concern  is  not 
with  real  things  at  all,  but  with  dealing  and  marketing  and  the 
manipulation  of  fictitious  paper  valuations  based  on  scarcity  and 
concealments,  seem  to  have  very  little  mind  indeed  for  anything 
beyond  the  day's  gamble. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  my  tour  amongst  the  larger  commercial 
centers,  I  heard  the  quaintest  stories  of  the  ritual  performances 
which  had  been  carried  out  for  shooing  the  depression  away  by  in- 
cantations. There  had  been  days  of  public  festivity  on  which,  by 
way  of  creating  a  public  psychology  of  confidence,  Old  Man  De- 
pression had  been  taken  in  effigy  out  to  Lake  Erie,  and  there,  with 
bands  playing  and  flags  waving  and  the  ceremonial  firing  of  guns, 
committed  to  the  deep;  or  solemnly  buried,  with  tombstone  and 
epitaph  complete,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  so  that  nobody  could  any 
longer  question  that  the  bad  times  were  really  finished  with,  nor 
have  any  reasonable  excuse  for  not  rushing  off  at  once  in  crowds  to 
buy  the  things  which  the  promoters  of  the  festival  had  to  sell.  I  did 
not  see  this  for  myself;  it  happened  earlier;  but  I  had  the  most  de- 
tailed account  of  it  from  credible  witnesses.  Pure  witchcraft  and 
medieval  exorcism,  of  course;  carrying  one,  in  essential  psychology, 
straight  back  to  the  Europe  of  ten  centuries  ago,  when  you  scared 


evil  influences  away  by  drum-beating  and  got  rid  of  your  special 
enemy  by  making  a  little  clay  effigy  of  him  and  sticking  pins  into  its 
vital  parts.  Your  chief  difficulty  in  America  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
the  finance  and  commercial  side  of  your  life  is  mainly  controlled  by 
a  mentality  of  that  undeveloped  type,  quite  incapable  of  thinking 
outside  the  accepted  finance  and  property  superstitions  from  which 
the  real  mind  of  America  seems  to  me  to  be  liberating  itself  more 
hopefully  than  any  other  national  mind  in  the  capitalist  world. 

I  can  see  the  issue  shaping  very  definitely  in  American  life  be- 
tween the  new  realist  mentality  and  these  finance  and  commercial 
romanticisms  of  buying  and  selling.  I  do  not  doubt  in  the  least 
what  will  come  of  it;  for  any  such  doubt  would  be  a  doubt  of  the 
essential  sanity  of  human  life.  But  if  we  are  to  face  up  to  this  issue 
effectively,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  understand  how  funda- 
mental is  the  questioning  of  accepted  procedure  to  which  our  real- 
ism commits  us;  and  to  that  I  hope  to  return  in  a  further  article. 
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total  rental,  even  the  total  value  of  the  lands.  Not  merely  farming 
lands,  but  grazing  properties  and  even  forests  have  been  fraction- 
ated to  these  vanishing  dimensions,  making  impossible  the  working 
of  their  own  assets  by  the  allotees;  and  the  fading  Indian  lands  are 
dots  within  the  sea  of  white  ownership.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
areas  were  solidly  Indian. 

The  Wheeler-Howard  Bill  centers  in  the  land  problem.  The  bill's 
forty-eight  pages  are  their  own  explanation,  but  the  principles  can 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Under  the  bill,  individual  allotted  titles 
may  be  exchanged  for  equitable  rights  in  a  community  title. 
Use  of  the  land,  ownership  of  the  improvements,  ownership  of  the 
rental  value  of  the  land,  and  the  right  to  use  (Continued  on  page  299) 
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theatre. 

At    an    Adirondack    camp    noted    for    its 
beauty  and  modernity. 

Private  Golf  course. 

The  camp  remains  open  at  attractive  June 
rates. 

Write  for  details 

GREEN  MANSIONS 

11  W.  42nd  Street        +        New  York  City 

Co/.  5-6346 

LENA  BARISH  — SAM  GARLEN 

Directors 


L,  L  D.  June  Conference 

JUNE  21-24 

will  be  held  this  year  at 
Northover  Camp,  Boundbrook,  N.  J. 

(Less  than  i  hour  from  New  York) 

Subject: 
THE    STRUGGLE    AGAINST   FASCISM 

General  Discussion  and  Seven  Round  Tables 

Among  discussion  leaders  and  speakers  will  be:  Dr.  Arthur 
Feiler,  Nathaniel  Peffer,  Norman  Thomas,  Dr  Harry  W. 
Laidler,  J.  B.  Matthews,  Jay  Lovestone,  B.  C.  Vladeck, 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Leo  Krzycki,  Roger  N.  Baldwin, 
Bruce  Bliven,  Felix  Cohen,  Tucker  P.  Smith,  Joseph 
Schlossberg,  Dorothy  Detzer,  H.  C.  Engelbrecht,  Siegfried 
Lipschitz,  Frederick  V.  Field,  Maxwell  Stewart,  Haim 
Kantorovitch,  Joel  Seidman,  Joseph  Lash,  Monroe  Sweet- 
land,  Betty  Muther,  Kenneth  Meiklejohn. 

Conference  fee  —  Members  $2.00 

Non-Members     $3.00 
Rates :  $2.00  a  day  for  3  days  of  conference 

$2.50  a  day  for  one  or  two  days. 
RESERVATIONS  LIMITED 
Please  make  reservations  by  writing  to  the 

LEAGUE  for  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


TRAVELLERS'  NOTEBOOK 


Planning  Your  Summer  Holiday 

A  ACE  in  Wonderland  brought  to  date — such  was  the  novelty, 
excitement  and  flavor  attending  the  122  excursionists  who 
came  from  France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  some  of  them  at  figuratively  a  moment's  notice,  to 
spend  five  days  in  New  York.  The  jagged  building  peaks  of  the  sky- 
line, the  most  compact  and  complete  exhibit  of  the  Machine  Age 
which  is  New  York,  held  them  spellbound.  And  something  of  the 
wonderland  feeling  was  communicated  in  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  their  exploits — losing  and  finding  their  way  about  the  city, 
marveling  at  how  surprisingly  strange  and  unique  it  is,  shopping 
American  things,  and  lamenting  diat  the  days  were  so  few  and 
going  so  fast.  Yet  grateful  to  the  Arnold  Bernstein  Line  for  such  an 
excursion  trip  at  $144,  made  possible  by  the  present  low  foreign 
exchange  of  the  dollar. 

Their  quite  natural  staccato  reaction,  to  employ  a  musical 
metaphor,  to  our  largest  city,  reminded  me  in  sharp  contrast  of  the 
prevailing  sense  of  legato  which  marked  my  first  trip  abroad  some 
years  ago:  Paris,  with  its  heavy  sprinkling  of  outdoor  cafes  on 
boulevards  and  side-streets  alike;  Geneva,  clustered  around  its 
friendly  lake,  offering  a  cool  swim  on  a  hot  day;  and  Vienna,  in- 
trenched in  its  royal  past,  with  modern  improvements. 

So  a- traveling  you  should  go;  even  if  it  is  no  further  than  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair,  which  is  open  again  this  year  until  the  end 
of  October.  It  is  rumored  that  certain  parts  have  been  revamped 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Fair  as  a  whole.  Combine  it  with  a  trip  on 
the  Great  Lakes  if  you  can.  Or  better,  avail  yourself  of  the  reduced 
coast-to-coast  rates  and  see  something  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  country— not  only  its  astonishing  phenomena,  but  its  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development.  Of  course  an  ideal  holiday  would  be 
to  go  one  way  by  boat  via  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  other  by 
train. 

Many  eyes  seem  to  be  focused  on  Russia;  and  perhaps  of  special 
interest  to  Survey  Graphic  readers  is  the  public-health  trip  in 
charge  of  John  A.  Kingsbury  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  and 
author  of  Red  Medicine,  which  allows  ample  time  in  the  places 
visited,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  Intourist  guide-interpreter, 
the  Commissariat  of  Public  Health  is  assigning  a  specialist  to  travel 
with  the  group.  Among  the  others  which  are  particularly  appealing 
are  a  seminar  on  the  Soviet  Union  with  Louis  Fischer,  Moscow 
correspondent  for  The  Nation;  and  an  introduction  to  the  twelve 
nationalities  of  the  USSR  through  Anna  Louise  Strong,  long  a 
contributor  to  our  pages. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  current  interest  in  Louis  Adamic's 
The  Native's  Return,  The  Open  Road  (56  West  45  Street,  New 
York)  is  also  scheduling  a  Dalmatian  trip.  Those  who  are  curious 
about  developments  in  Palestine,  and  there  is  much  that  is  stirring 
and  significant  going  on  in  that  corner  of  the  world,  will  be  glad 
to  know  of  its  Palestine  Seminar,  led  by  Leo  Schwarz,  a  young 
scholar  with  a  broad  interest  in  that  country  and  in  Judaic  culture, 
which  will  afford  an  inside  view  of  things  as  well  as  meetings  with 
leading  personalities.  Another  opportune  listing  is  Youth  Move- 
ments of  Italy,  Russia  and  Germany,  concentrating  on  the  three 
totalitarian  states.  The  group  will  be  headed  by  Mrs.  Selden 
Rodman,  wife  of  one  of  the  editors  of  Common  Sense. 

There  are  numerous  vacation  study  trips.  P.  L.  Boardman 
(Juniata  College  Center,  Altoona,  Pa.)  writes  they  are  repeating 
the  one  to  the  University  of  Dijon — a  chance  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  French  language  and  people;  and  that  Dr. 
Mabel  M.  Barker  will  conduct  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  through 
England. 

Among  the  special  features  overseas  this  summer  is  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergau.  Although  performed  only  once  every  ten 
years,  it  will  be  given  from  May  to  September  to  commemorate  the 
300th  anniversary  of  its  inception.  This  institution  came  into  being 
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as  a  sort  of  pledge  of  eternal  thanksgiving  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Ammergau  Valley  for  deliverance  from  a  devastating 
plague  which  menaced  Europe. 

The  Pageant  of  Parliament  at  Albert  Hall,  London,  promises  to 
be  an  interesting  unfolding  of  English  history. 

The  London  &  North  Eastern  Railway  announces  an  innova- 
tion. It  has  devised  a  railway  coach — thirty-five  of  them  in  fact — 
with  two  sleeping  compartments  accommodating  six  people,  a 
living-room  and  kitchen  fully  equipped,  thus  combining  the 
pleasures  of  camping  with  solid  comfort. 

A  new  riviera  is  beginning  to  loom  large  on  the  European  hori- 
zon— Estoril  in  Portugal.  Gay,  luxurious,  reasonable,  it  is  some- 
thing of  an  international  center  during  the  winter  months.  And 
well  it  might  be,  for  according  to  Lawton  Mackall  (The  American 
Traveler,  January),  here  is  to  be  found  "a  thermometer  that  almost 
never  gets  below  45  degrees;  generally  the  winter-outdoors  is 
'served'  at  room  temperature,  with  plenty  of  sun.  In  summer  it's 
Spanish  season." 

On  this  side  of  the  ocean  one  of  the  outstanding  summer  events 
continues  to  be  the  seminar  which  the  Committee  on  Cultural 
Relations  with  Latin  America  (112  East  19  Street,  New  York) 
conducts  in  Mexico.  Built  about  round-table  discussions  in  such 
fields  as  arts  and  crafts,  economic  and  social  problems,  archaeology, 
music  and  the  dance,  inter-American  relations,  literature,  history, 
the  Mexican  folk  and  Indian  education,  it  is  holding  its  ninth 
annual  sessions  in  Cuernavaca  and  Mexico  City  July  10-30.  Some 
of  the  leaders  who  will  participate  are  Diego  Rivera,  Rene  d'Har- 
noncourt,  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Ramon  Beteta,  Herbert  J.  Spinden, 
Alfonso  Caso,  Edwin  M.  Borchard,  Elizabeth  Wallace  and  Robert 
Redfield. 

Distant  places  bring  to  mind  airplane  travel.  The  extent  of  its 
spread  and  growth  as  revealed  in  Air  Transport  Facts  (published 
by  the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America,  22  East 
40  Street,  New  York)  is  really  startling.  For  example,  you  can 
now  travel  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  a  minute,  or  180  miles  an 
hour,  without  being  conscious  of  the  high  speed,  and  barely 
conscious  of  the  noise.  There  are  some  six  hundred  planes  "in 
service  on  air  lines  in  the  United  States  and  operating  under  the 
American  flag  to  other  countries — one  air  liner  for  every  nine 
Pullman  cars."  It  is  possible  to  go  "from  one  corner  of  the  country 
to  another  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  on  to  Canada,  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America — all  on  one  ticket"; 
purchasing  it  as  easily  as  a  railroad  ticket.  Almost  half  of  the 
flying  is  done  at  night. 

JANET  SABLOFF 


INDIANS  AT  WORK 

(Continued from  page  297) 


an  equal  area  or  value  of  land  within  the  community  estate,  is 
safeguarded  and  made  into  an  inheritable  vested  right.  The  physical 
allotments  may  be  inherited  so  long  as  their  subdivision  does  not 
reach  the  point  of  destroying  their  economic  use. 

Under  the  bill,  reservation  areas  are  to  be  marked  out  for  ulti- 
mate consolidation  into  unbroken  Indian  holdings.  The  new  land- 
procedures  will  apply  only  inside  these  consolidated  areas.  To  buy 
the  white-owned  tracts,  and  to  purchase  the  Indian  heirship  lands 
for  the  communities,  the  bill  authorizes  $2  million  a  year.  This 
grant  will  be  used  likewise  for  buying  land  on  which  homeless 
Indians  will  be  colonized.  In  addition,  submarginal  lands,  now 
being  purchased  by  the  government,  will  be  furnished  the  Indian 
communities,  and  funds  from  the  subsistence  homestead  appropri- 
ation will  be  used  for  experimental  colonies. 

Financial  credit,  which  is  now  practically  denied  the  Indians,  is 
essential  to  the  Wheeler-Howard  plan,  and  the  bill  establishes  a 
revolving  fund  of  $10  million,  which  will  be  a  federal  grant,  allo- 
cated to  the  Indian  communities  to  be  used  by  them  as  a  revolving 
loan  fund,  capitalizing  the  individual  and  group  enterprises. 

The  bill  forbids  any  and  all  allotment  of  lands  hereafter,  and  for- 
bids the  sale  of  Indian  lands  to  whites,  and  through  many  devices 
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To  be  a  step  ahead  of  the 
times  this  summer 

go  "backstage"  in  South  America 

with  Violet  E.  Ohlsen 

directress  of  a  52-day  educational 

tour  into  the  heart  of  Ecuador 

Visit  Quito  (the  colonial  capital  of  Ecuador)  and  the  battle- 
fields of  South  American  democracy;  motor  through  the 
land  of  twenty -thousand-feet-high  volcanoes  and  the  north- 
ern lake  region;  survey  the  plantations,  industries,  and  art 
centers  of  the  modern  republic;  spend  a  few  days  at  the 
famous  Hacienda  Rio  Negro,  first  guest  ranch  on  the  rim 
of  the  Amazon  Basin,  and  ride  into  jungle-land  in  safety 
and  comfort;  climb  to  the  snow-line  of  Chimborazo  on 
horseback. 

An  intimate  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
"inside  pages"  of  equatorial  South  America. 
The  tour  leaves  New  York  July  7th  on  the  SS  SANTA 
CLARA,  new  electric  motorship  of  the  Grace  Line,  and 
returns  to  New  York  August  28th  on  the  SS  SANTA 
MARIA.   The   twenty    day   cruise    at    sea   includes    the 
Panama  Canal,  Buenaventura,  Colombia,  and  Havana.  32 
days  in  Ecuador. 

Good  food,  a  cool  climate,  and  comfortable  travel. 
52 -day  Educational  Tour,  All-Expense  basis,  $585.  Min- 
imum first-class  steamer  accommodations  are  included  in 
the  rate.  All  staterooms  are  outside. 

For  itinerary  and  information  write  to 

V.  E.  OHLSEN 

Rio  Negro  Guest  Ranch 
545  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

No  passport  necessary 


THE  NINTH  ANNUAL 

SEMINAR  IN  MEXICO 

CUERNAVACA  AND  MEXICO  CITY 
July  10th  to  July  30th 

A  cool  and  delightful  vacation  in  a 
country  of  magnificent  variety  and 
charm, 

A  comprehensive  introduction  to  the 
real  life  and  culture  of  our  nearest 
Latin  American  neighbor, 

An  opportunity  to  study  with  out- 
standing leaders,  both  Mexican  and 
American,  in  many  fields. 

WRITE  US 
FOR  ALL 
DETAILS 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CULTURAL 
RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 
1 1 2  East  1 9th  Street  •  New  York 
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FARMINGTON  LODGE 

at  Farmington,  Conn. 

Can  be  reached  by  train  service  to  Hart- 
ford or  Waterbury. 

The  LODGE  invites  as  its  guests,  those 
who  need  rest  and  refreshment  in  a  quiet 
place. 

Business  women,  teachers,  secretaries  and 
trained  nurses,  and  women  and  girls  who 
are  trying  to  make  two  ends  meet,  with 
either  small  income  or  small  salary. 

The  LODGE  is  not  a  convalescent  home. 
It  cannot  therefore  receive  guests  who  are 
ill  or  needing  the  attention  of  a  trained 
nurse. 

Rates:  $6.00  to  $14.00  per  week 
$1.25  to  $2.  SO  per  day 

Apply  for  Admission  to 

Mrs.  William  T.  Dakin,  Directress 

THE  LODGE      FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


PRESTIGE 

Zachary  Taylor  was  the  first 
President  to  'reside  at  the  old 
Willard  —  known  modernly  as 
"the  Residence  of  Presidents." 
Enjoy  its  modern  luxury  —  have 
the  social  distinction  and  con- 
venience of  this  preeminent 
address. 

Single  Rooms  with  Bath  $4  up 
Double  Rooms  with  Bath  $6  up 

Moderate  Prices  in  Main  Dining  Room 
Popular  Price  Coffee  Shop 

WILLARD  HOTEL 

Washinston,  D.  C. 

H.  P.  Somervilh,  Managing  Dinctor 


The  Willard  is  two 
blocks  from  the  White 
House,  across  the 
street  from  N.  R.  A., 

centering  theatre  and 
shopping  districts. 


seeks  to  enable  the  Indians  to  repossess  their  lands  now  rented  to 
whites  and  to  become  their  own  operators. 

The  so-called  home-rule  provisions  of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Bill 
are  "geared"  with  the  land  provisions,  but  their  application  is 
more  general  than  that  of  the  land  provisions.  Under  existing  law 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  and  Indian  commissioner  practically 
are  forced  to  stand  as  absolutists  over  the  Indians.  Usually  their 
actions  are  exempt  from  court  review.  But  they,  in  turn,  are  vic- 
tims of  the  mandatory  allotment  system  and  of  an  appropriation 
and  budgeting  system  which  conceals  facts  and  which  freezes  gov- 
ernment moneys  into  out-moded  and  sometimes  even  fictitious 
uses,  leaving  Congress  itself  helpless  to  control  the  expenditures, 
while  the  Indian  office  is  no  less  helpless  and  the  Indian  is  kept  in: 
the  dark. 

The  total  effect  of  these  above  conditions  has  been  to  impose  on 
the  Indian  service  an  extreme  centralization  at  the  Washington 
Office.  The  free  movement  of  ideas,  of  experimentation  and  of 
local  adjustment  is  impeded  everywhere,  and  in  the  allotted  areas, 
is  all  but  prohibited.  There  has  been  a  wealth  of  bold  effort  and 
of  truly  creative  initiative  within  the  Indian  Service  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  by  "main  strength  and  awkward- 
ness," as  it  were,  some  of  this  innovation  has  been  pushed  through 
to  the  Indians'  actual  life  in  the  two  hundred  reservations.  But 
the  autocratic  and  centralized  system  practically  defies  the 
human  effort,  and  the  best  administration,  whether  from  the 
headquarters  or  from  the  field,  is  as  water  poured  into  the  laby- 
rinthine sands  of  bureaucracy  which  is  forbidden  by  law  to  re- 
organize itself. 

The  Wheeler-Howard  Bill  cuts  through  the  tangle  of  legal  com- 
pulsions and  inhibitions  and  provides  for  a  radical  decentralization 
of  the  Indian  Service.  Indians  may  organize  and  become  chartered 
for  any  of  the  tasks  or  interests  of  their  own  lives;  their  organization 
may  be  geographical  or  functional,  according  to  their  wishes  or 
requirements.  When  organized,  the  chartered  Indian  communities 
become  instrumentalities  of  the  federal  government.  Doing  less  or 
more  according  to  the  facts  of  the  innumerable  variable  cases, 
these  communities  in  their  fullest  development  may  become  wholly 
self-governing,  subject  only  to  Congress  and  the  Constitution. 
Any  function  of  Indian  Service,  with  the  appurtenant  federal 
moneys,  may  be  transferred  to  these  communities.  The  communi- 
ties in  turn  may  enter  into  contract  with  states,  counties  and  any 
other  local  institutions. 

A  special  Indian  civil  service  is  created  by  the  bill,  and  com- 
munities may  appoint  their  qualified  members  for  any  position  of 
local  Indian  service,  and  power  of  recall  over  local  government  em- 
ployees is  given  to  the  communities. 

The  bill  in  its  Title  2  broadens  the  authority  for  Indian  educa- 
tional work,  and  through  a  system  of  loans  and  scholarship  grants 
opens  the  colleges  and  the  professional  and  technical  schools  to 
Indian  youth. 

Tide  4  of  the  bill  sets  up  a  Court  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  functions 
ministerial  as  well  as  judicial,  and  brings  the  Indian  Service  and  the 
Indian  communities  under  the  review  of  this  court.  Through  this 
court  the  constitutional  rights  will  be  insured,  including  minority 
rights,  religious  rights  and  the  due  process  of  law  in  matters  of  life 
and  property  which  are  necessarily  withheld  from  Indians  under 
the  present  system. 

I  conclude  with  some  necessary  remarks  directed  to  the  only 
reasoned  criticism  which  has  been  brought  against  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  Bill  and  the  Roosevelt-Ickes  Indian  policy.  The  bill  and 
policy,  it  is  contended,  make  for  racial  segregation  and  would  wall 
the  Indians  off  from  civilization  and  from  modern  opportunity. 
To  meet  the  contention  is  to  bring  the  Indian  situation  under  a 
sociological  searchlight. 

Where  the  trend  or  drift  of  a  race  has  gone  in  one  direction — in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  Indians,  downhill — for  a  hundred  years 
more  or  less,  there  cannot  be  any  sudden  or  easy  reversal  of  the 
trend.  Subtle  and  deep  readjustments,  sociological,  psychological 
and  even  biological,  take  place  within  peoples;  human  beings 
make  structural  adaptations  to  the  life-limiting  environment.  The 
prison  psychosis  would  furnish  an  illustration. 

Space  limits  forbid  the  pursuit  of  this  analysis,  but  as  a  practical 
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matter,  the  Indian  Service  task  has  to  be  visioned  in  relation  to 
such  facts  as  the  following. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  Indians,  which  was  recognized  as  a 
controlling  factor  by  the  Institute  for  Government  Research  in 
1928,  continues  unrelieved.  Indeed,  with  data  greatly  enriched,  the 
fact  of  Indian  poverty  has  become  more  impressive.  The  shrinkage 
of  landholdings,  due  to  allotment,  actually  is  smaller  than  the 
shrinkage  of  capital  funds.  These  have  disappeared  altogether,  in 
the  cases  of  scores  of  tribes. 

Earned  income  and  subsistence  production  have  continued  at  an 
almost  unbelievably  low  level.  Only  when  the  land  system  is  ex- 
amined do  the  facts  become  credible,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
proved  readiness  of  Indians  to  work,  and  their  ability  to  work 
efficiently,  as  displayed  in  emergency  activities  during  the  past 
year. 

The  incomplete  returns  have  now  been  tabulated  from  ten 
allotted  areas  in  the  six  states  of  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
California,  Kansas,  Montana  and  Oklahoma.  The  studies  were 
made  by  competent  investigators  employed  under  a  Civil  Works 
grant.  Case  records  were  made  for  families  containing  38,772  in- 
dividuals. The  per  capita  per  year  income  was  found  to  be  $47.78, 
after  excluding  the  oil  and  mineral  royalties  paid  to  a  handful  of 
individuals  in  these  ten  areas. 

This  per  capita  income — $47.78 — represents  the  earned  income 
and  the  lease  money  and  the  market  value  of  goods  produced  or 
consumed.  These  Indians  have  consumed  no  more  than  S47.78 
worth  of  goods  in  the  year.  The  ascertained  figure  is  higher,  not 
lower,  than  it  would  be  in  an  average  year,  because  federal  emer- 
gency expenditures,  on  works  projects  in  the  Indian  country,  were 
rising  toward  their  peak  during  the  time  of  the  survey. 

The  poverty  of  the  Indians  contributes  to  their  continuing 
morbidity  and  deathrates.  The  deathrate,  taking  the  Indians  as  a 
whole,  continues  at  twice  the  deathrate  of  the  general  population 
including  the  Negroes.  Tuberculosis,  with  an  Indian  deathrate 
more  than  seven  times  the  white,  is  not  yet  being  controlled. 
Trachoma  is  uncontrolled  although  clinical  treatment  has  been 
multiplied  tenfold  since  1925. 

Less  tangible,  but  no  less  important,  are  the  registrations  of 
economic  inferiority  in  the  mental  and  social  reactions  of  the  In- 
dians. Between  the  elder  and  younger  generations,  suppressed  or 
open  conflict  rages.  Between  the  pure  bloods  and  the  mixed  bloods, 
conflict  rages.  Between  the  allotted  Indians  and  the  government, 
conflict  rages.  Rarely,  where  these  conflicts  go  on,  are  the  causes 
understood  by  the  Indians.  The  causes  are  objective  and  imminent, 
residing  as  they  do  in  the  allotment  system,  in  the  dictatorial  and 
centralized  Bureau  management  and  in  the  segregation  forced 
upon  the  Indians  by  their  poverty  and  their  under-equip- 
ment.  But  the  conflicts,  psychologically  analyzed,  are  essentially 
neurotic  conflicts — compensations,  escapes,  and  rationalizations 
of  misery.  And  in  the  allotted  areas,  it  is  largely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  recapture  and  harness  these  neurotic  energies  for  practi- 
cal social  tasks,  because  the  tasks  are  forbidden  by  the  law  and 
the  system. 

The  total  effect  of  these  and  related  conditions  is  to  degrade  the 
Indian  social  level,  and  the  degradation  goes  steadily  forward.  The 
real  "values"  of  the  Indian  are  driven  inward,  insulated  from  world 
contact,  and  compelled  to  face  toward  remembered  glory,  remem- 
bered plenty  and  power.  And  assimilation,  whether  biological  or 
social,  becomes  for  Indians,  with  each  passing  year,  an  assimilation 
into  still  inferior  levels  of  the  white  life. 

The  Indian  Rights  Association,  in  company  with  some  of  the 
missionaries,  fears  the  policies  of  Secretary  Ickes'  administration, 
and  looks  with  doubt  on  the  Wheeler-Howard  Bill,  on  the  ground, 
stated  above,  that  the  policies  and  the  bill  are  working  toward  the 
segregation  of  Indians.  I  have  stated  the  facts  of  Indian  poverty 
because  from  any  point  of  view  they  are  controlling  in  the  appraisal 
of  the  Indian  situation,  but  also  because  they  dispose,  I  believe,  of 
the  segregation  argument.  The  Indians  today  are  segregated  by 
factors  all-penetrating,  infinitely  more  potent  than  mere  geographi- 
cal segregations  could  ever  be.  Their  extreme  poverty  segregates 
them.  Their  inferiority  status  in  law  intensifies  their  segregation. 
Their  infectious  diseases  segregate  them.  Their  inferiority  send- 


Shoulders  are  sagging 
in  Gas  Tank  Alley 

Families  come  big  in  Gas  Tank  Alley.  Wages  come  small.  And  life 
falls  hard  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  must  cook  and  clean  and  wash. 

You  can't  change  the  families;  nor  the  wages.  But  one  way  you 
can  help  these  weary  housewives  is  to  show  them  how  to  lighten  their 
housekeeping  tasks.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  washing  and  clean- 
ing, Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  do  that  very  thing. 

For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  that  even  slim  purses  can  well 
afford.  The  extra  help  of  two  brisk  cleaners — good  golden  soap  teamed 
with  plenty  of  naptha.  Together,  they  loosen  dirt  and  get  things  clean 
without  hard  rubbing — even  in  cool  water. 

Though  this  particular  point  may  be  of  little  interest  to  the  house- 
wives of  Gas  Tank  Alley,  you'll  appreciate  the  fact  that  Fels-Naptha 
is  kind  to  hands.  Every  big  bar  contains  soothing  glycerine.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  for  a  sample,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


WRITERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Miss  Bailey  Says— 

SERIES  II 

Miss  Bailey  Says  —  The  pamphlet  containing  the  first  eight  of 
the  lively  articles  written  for  The  Midmonthly  Survey  by  Ger- 
trude Springer,  has  proved  so  popular  that  we  are  bringing  out  a 
second  pamphlet,  comprising  the  second  half  of  the  series  — 
articles  9-16,  appearing  in  the  Midmonthly  from  November 
1933  through  June  1934. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPIES  OF  SERIES  II  NOW 

Quantity  Rates : 

1-  9  copies 30c  each  50-99  copies 20c  each 

10-49  copies 25c  each         100  or  more  copies 15c  each 

Copies  of  Series  I  are  still  available  at  the  above  rates.  Be  sure 
to  specify  number  of  each  which  you  require.  Price  per  copy  is 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  entire  order. 

Send  requisition  and  check  to 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES          112  East  19  Street          New  York 


READ  .  .  . 

THE 

MONTHLY  REVIEW 

A  Non-Partisan  Publication  for  Professional  Men  and 
Women;  devoted  to  Literature,  Economics,  and 
Politics. 

The  only  magazine  dealing  specifically  and  exclusively 
with  the  problems  of  American  professionals. 

June  issue  on  stands  now  —  20c  a  copy 
or  WRITE  FOR  A  FREE  COPY  — 

The  Monthly  Review,  Edited  by  Joseph  Koven 
P.  O.  Box  155,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  (or  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  William  S.  Royster,  President; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Acting  Director.  Represents 
co-operative  efforts  of  member  Societies  in  ex- 
tending chain  of  service  points  and  in  improving 
standards  of  work.  Supported  by  Societies 
supplemented  by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.— 

1810  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Allen^T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.  —  125  East  46th  Street.  New 
York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  assists  established  organiza- 
tions to  expand  their  activities.  Conducts  studies 
in  such  fields  as  education,  employment  and  re- 
lief of  the  blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Field  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION—  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY —  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Execu- 
tive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION —  50  West  50  Street.  New  York. 
To  advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local  social 
hygiene  programs;  to  aid  public  health  and 
medical  authorities  in  the  campaign  against 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea;  to  combat  prostitution 
and  sex  delinquency;  to  promote  knowledge  of 
sex  as  an  important  factor  in  individual  and 
family  life  and  welfare.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  —  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Ruggles,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  gen- 
eral director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  50 
West  50  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  disease, 
mental  defect,  psychiatric  social  work  and 
other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of  publications 
sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
$3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR   THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Hathaway  and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown, 
Associate  Directors;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary,  50  West  50  Street,  New  York.  Studies 
scientific  advance  in  medical  and  pedagogical 
knowledge  and  disseminates  practical  infor- 
mation as  to  ways  of  preventing  blindness 
and  conserving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  slides, 
films,  lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request.  "Sight- 
Saving  Review,"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK  — William  Hodson,  President,  New 
York  City;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N. 
High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixty-first  annual 
convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Kansas  City,  May  20-26,  1934.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION —703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  popular 
education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION —  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of 
America  an  adequate  opportunity  for  whole- 
some, happy  play  and  recreation. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS  —  105  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York  City.  Correlating  agency  of  23  women's 
national  home  mission  boards  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  for  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion in  action  in  unifying  programs  and  pro- 
moting projects  which  they  agree  to  carry  on 
interdenominationally. 

President,  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Poling 

Executive    Secretary;    Work    among    Indian 

Students,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Work   among    Migrant    Children,    Edith    E. 

Lowry 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  INC.— 625  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President;  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Schonberg,  Executive  Secretary.  Organi- 
zation of  Jewish  women  interested  in  program  of 
social  betterment  through  activities  in  fields  of 
religion,  social  service,  education,  social  legisla- 
tion. Conducts  Bureau  of  International  Service 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  two  hundred 
Sections  throughout  country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT    VOCATIONAL    SERVICE,     INC. 

—  Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by  Am- 
erican Association  of  Social  Workers  and  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National 
office.  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  District 
office  (for  social  work  only),  270  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.)  promotes  jobs  for  crippled  and 
disabled,  also  social  welfare;  further  legislation, 
research,  scholarships;  membership  open  to  all. 
President,  Oscar  M.  Sullivan.  State  Office  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Secretary,  Homer  W. 
Nichols,  State  Capitol,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
Annual  convention,  Louisville.  Kentucky,  Octo- 
ber 14th  to  17th.  1934. 


ment,  elaborately  planted  at  the  center  of  their  consciousness  by 
deliberate  governmental  policy  as  well  as  by  the  unintended  action 
of  poverty,  effectually  segregates  them. 

Their  ancient  interests  and  loyalties,  which  are  far  from  being 
extinct,  are  by  these  same  conditions  imprisoned,  and  denied  the 
chance  to  partake  in  social  action,  to  salvage  themselves  through 
development  and  change. 

And  the  Indian,  in  his  profounder  psyche,  is  condemned  to  that 
which  could  be  termed  a  social-psychic  infantilism,  a  dream-escape 
to  the  social  mother — that  social  mother  who,  to  the  Indian,  is 
always  his  own  tribe.  Yet  even  this  escape  takes  with  it  a  conflict 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian's  life.  Due  to  the  rendering  of  the 
ancient  values  powerless  by  social  segregation,  insecurity  and  in- 
feriority haunt  even  this  inmost  refuge  or  shrine. 

The  mechanisms  and  policies  of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Bill  are, 
first  and  last,  a  prescription  for  bringing  this  Indian  segregation 
to  an  end. 


ACID  TEST  OF  THE  NEW  DEAL 

(Continued from  page  284) 


Calif.;  Lucy  P.  Garner,  New  York;  Ruth  Catlin,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.;  Percival  Chubb,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mollie  Condon,  New  York; 
Rossa  B.  Cooley,  St.  Helena  Island,  S.  C.;  Jerome  Count,  New  York; 
Bronson  Cutting,  Washington;  Evans  Clark,  New  York. 

Elmer  Davis,  New  York;  Jerome  Davis,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Michael  M.  Davis,  Chicago;  Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York; 
John  Dewey,  New  York;  John  N.  Dick,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.; 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  Chicago;  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  New  York. 

Sherwood  Eddy,  New  York;  John  L.  Elliott,  New  York;  Haven 
Emerson,  New  York;  Abraham  Epstein,  New  York;  D.  M.  Erb, 
Stanford,  Calif.;  Morris  Ernst,  New  York;  John  Edelman,  Phila. 

Elmer  D.  Fagan,  Stanford  University,  (Continued  on  page  304) 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work 

ANNOUNCES 

•  A  Special  Summer  course  of  eight  weeks  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bertha  Capen  Reynolds  who  will  jive  the  seminar  in 
social  case  work;  designed  for  experienced  social  workers 
who  desire  to  get  the  newer  points  of  view  in  psychiatry, 
psychology,  medicine,  sociology  and  government. 

•  Seminars  of  two  weeks  each  to  a  limited  number  of  ade- 
quately prepared  social  workers:  (1)  In  the  application  of  men- 
tal hygiene  to  present  day  problems  in  case  work  with  families. 

(2)  In  the  application  of  mental  hygiene  to  personnel  problems 
of  administration  and  supervision  in  public  relief  agencies. 

(3)  In  social  case  work  in  a  changing  community.  (4)  In  the 
application   of  mental   hygiene  to  problems  in  parent  edu- 
cation. 

•  Three  monographs,  published  in  Smith  College  Studies  in 

Social  Work 

March,  1934  —  A  Comparative  Study  of  Four  Pairs  of 
Twins,  with  Special  Reference  to  Personality  by  5ue 
Mason 

June,  1934  —  The  Childhood  Personality  and  Parent- 
child  Relationships  of  Manic  Depressive  and 
Dementia  Praecox  Patients  by  Helen  Leland  Witmer 
and  Students 

September,  1934  —  Between  Client  and  Community:  a 
Study  of  Responsibility  in  Social  Case  Work  by 
Bertha  Capen  Reynolds 

COLLEGE  HALL  8 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL  for  STUDENT  TEACHERS 

Class  Room  Experience  Alternating 

with   Studio  and   Seminar  Courses 
69  BANK  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOL 


LAKEWOOD  MODERN  SCHOOL 

115  Gary  Street  Lake-wood,  N.  J. 

An  all  year  residential  progressive  school  for  children.    Kindergarten  to  eighth 
grade.    Arts  and  crafts.    Healthy  climate.    Moderate  fees. 


P.  O.  Bo*  153 


JAMES  AND  NELLIE  DICK,  Principal* 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Phorv.  1031 


Something  New — 

New  Noiseless  Typing  made  available  to  all  business 

THE  NEW  REMINGTON  NOISELESS 
SEVEN  PORTABLE  DESK   MODEL 

The  crow- 
light,  compact 

highest  grade  GI  \.y^^^m\.^t  ,..  u..i..i 
stencils— AND  IT  IS  NOISELESS 

MARY  R.  ANDERSON 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Algonquin  4-7490 

When  calling  at  THE  SURVEY  let  us  thoic  you  the 
new  REMINGTON  NOISELESS  NUMBER  SEVEN 


(Llnibf  rsity  of  Cfucago 


of 


£>erbice  3bimni«tratton 


Summer  Quarter 

First  Term,  June    18 -July   20 
Second  Term,  July  23  -  Aug.  24 


Students  who  wish  to  inroll  for  Fiild  Work 
Courses  for  the  Summer  Quartir,  1914, 
must  file  application  with  the  Dean 
of  the  School  before  June  10,  1934. 


Academic  Year  1934-35 
begins  October  1,  1934 

Announcements  on  request 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

• 

FALL   QUARTER    ADMISSION 

Selection  of  students  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Fall  Quarter  will  be  made  from 
applications  on  file  on  August  first. 
During  August  and  September,  addi- 
tional students  will  be  selected  if  the 
quota  for  the  quarter  is  not  complete.  A 
catalogue  describing  the  training  pro- 
gram for  1934-1935  will  be  mailed  on 
request  to  the  Registrar. 


122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TBLa  ALGONQUIN  4-7490       SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Detail-burdened  executive  to  use  services 
of  young  man  making  social  work  a  life  career.  The 
man:  Married,  age  twenty-four,  university  graduate, 
clean-cut,  pleasing  personality,  possesses  simple 
virtues  of  honesty,  loyalty  and  conviction  of  purpose, 
intelligently  applied.  Capabilities  and  initiative  of 
executive  rank.  Experience;  Background:  Newspaper 
work.  Salary;  within  present  budgets.  7208  SURVBY. 

CASE  WORKER,  Jewish  young  woman,  thorough, 
competent;  public  and  private  family  welfare  and 
Immigration  fields;  also  supervisory  experience.  Lan- 

guages.  7217  SUKVEY. 

Psychologist,  M.A.  Years  of  institutional  work  offer- 
Ing  variety  of  experience  with  high  and  low  grade 
stable  and  unstable  defectives  and  in  addition  some 
experience  with  psychotic  adults.  Mental  and  educa- 
tional tests,  remedial  work,  adjustment  problems. 
Now  employed.  Record  of  loyal,  effective  service. 

7218  SURVEY.      

WANTED:  Secretarial  position.  7  years  social  and 
health  work  experience;  one  year  business.  Rapid  and 
efficient  stenography.  Social  organization  or  publish- 
ing  house  preferred.  7219  SURVEY. 

PAMPHLETS 

Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

PICTURE  BOOK  about  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care 
(charts  and  text),  other  pamphlets  and  reading  lists 
on  same  subject  from  Julius  Rosen  wald  Fund,  4901 
Ellis  Avenue.  Chicago. 

PERIODICALS 

Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year. 
50  West  SO  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not  — 
why  not? 


BUYING  SERVICE 


Let  Us  Do  Your  Shopping 

SAVE  MONEY  AND  TIME 
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This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National. 
Non-profit  making. 
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GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
18  Bait  4lii  Street  NEW  YORK 

LE  2-6*77 

A  profusion*!  employment  bureau  spedaliilnt  in 
soda!  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical,  publicity, 
advertising  and  secretarial  position!. 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 
CAMPS— STUDIOS 


ROCKPORT,  MASS. 

BEARSKIN  NECK 

FOR  SALE  —  New  Cape  house,  waterfront, 
excellent  cellar,  interesting  details.  $6500;  old 
fashioned  village  houses,  $3200,  $5000;  to  let, 
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APARTMENT 
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To  Survey  Readers 

Will  you  do  us  a  favor?  The  January  and  Febru- 
ary Graphics  proved  so  popular  that  we  are  com- 
pletely out  of  stock.  If  you  have  finished  with 
your  copies,  will  you  mail  them  to  us  so  we  can 
hand  them  on  to  some  other  reader  who  has  not 
received  them?  We  shall  be  grateful. 
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\y/ARR€NSBURG  N-Y 


a  c  at  ion 

in  the 

Adirondack* 

PRIVATE  GOLF  COURSE 

up   to   $37.50 
PER   WEEK 

R.  R.  PARE—R.  Trip $10.3! 

WRITE  OR  PHONE 
157   WEST   57   ST.,  N.   Y.   C. 

COLUMBUS  3-6346 
LENA  BARISH  —  SAM  GARLEN 

Directors 


HISTORIC 

President  Grant's  strolls  "up  the 
Avenue"  to  the  old  Willard  are 
memorable  .  .  .  Leaders  of  to- 
day's affairs  find  themselves 
again  the  center  of  National 
events  at  the  new  Willard  - 
modern  in  appointments  —  old 
in  tradition. 


"Residence  of  Presidents" 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

H.  P.  Somerville,  Managing  Director 


Single  Rooms  with  Bath  $4  up 
Double  Rooms  with  Bath  $6  up 

Dine  in  the  famous  "Crystal  Room" — 
Popular  Price  Coffee  Shop 

WILLARD  HOTEL 


•  •  •  I n  £••• 

AMERICAN   PEOPLE'S 
COLLEGE    IN   EUROPE 

A.  S.  MATHIASEN,  Director 
announces 

A  Group  for  the  Study  of 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
SOCIAL  CHANGE 

Under   the    leadership   of   Dr.    Goodwin   Watson, 

professor  of  psychology,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University. 

REAT  experiments  are  being  tried  in  many  coun- 
tries  of  Europe.  National  Socialism  in  Ger- 
many, Socialism  as  a  step  towards  Communism  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  disciplined  capitalism  and  strong 
cooperative  movements  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Vigorous  new  movements  are  stirring  France 
and  England.  The  group  will  consider  the  possibili- 
ties in  human  nature  for  constructing  a  new  society 
and  the  psychological  implications  involved.  Op- 
portunity will  be  provided  for  members  of  the  group 
to  meet  and  discuss  problems  with  leaders  in  gov- 
ernment, education,  social  welfare,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  people  of  the  various  countries  visited. 

TOUR  PR  —  5  weeks  —  Au3ust  1 4  - 
September  20  —  Cost  $369 
Includes  8  days  Soviet  Russia 

Also 

THE  IDEAL  MONTH  ABROAD 
Inclusive  Cost  $318 

All  itineraries  optional  attendance  at  Passion  Play 
without  additional  cost 


Send  for  Booklet  P  9W  to 

POCONO  STUDY  TOURS 


545  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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ORGANIZED    TO    SERVE    YOU    WELL 


SEVEN  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
people  own  the  Bell  System.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
operate  it.  Everybody  uses  it. 

The  Bell  System  is  devoted  to  the 
task  of  giving  to  the  American 
people  the  best  possible  telephone 
service  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent 
with  financial  safety. 

It  is  a  big  system  for  it  serves  a 
big  country. 

It  is  one  organic  whole — re- 
search, engineering,  manufacture, 
supply  and  operation.  It  is  a  highly 
developed  organism  in  which  all 


functions  serve  to  make  possible  a 
nation-wide,  interconnected  service. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  business, 
responsibility  is  decentralized  so 
that  the  man  on  the  spot  can  act 
rapidly  and  effectively. 

At  the  same  time,  from  company 
or  system  headquarters,  he  is  within 
instant  reach  of  skillful  advice  and 
assistance  as  well  as  material  and 
supplies. 

The  Bell  System  means  one  pol- 
icy, one  system,  universal  service — 
operating  for  your  needs  with  skill, 
speed  and  courtesy. 


- 


J 


BELL       TELEPHONE       SYSTEM 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


THROUGH  the  swirling  waters  at  Washington,  WILLIAM  HARD 
paddles  his  own  canoe,  observing  NRA,  price-fixing,  the  Darrow 
report  and  what-not  through  eyes  sharpened  by  his  long  experience 
as  free-lance  journalist,  lecturer  and  radio  speaker  (page  313). 

TREES  are  evidently  dear  to  the  heart  of  HENRY  A.  WALLACE. 
'  In  a  recent  address  in  Nebraska  he  told  of  the  pioneer  in  that 
state  who  insisted  on  planting  trees  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Great  American  Desert.  Mr.  Wallace  doubted  "if  he  planted  the  trees 
helter-skelter,  unthinkingly,  as  densely  as  accident  dictate — Nature's 
way;  or  if  he  permitted  inferior  species  to  thrive,  or  wolf-trees  to  crowd 
out  the  good  ones,  or  briar-patches  to  cover  the  ground  underneath." 
His  planting  was  planned — and  out  of  that  bit  of  history  and  one  man's 
faith  that  the  untried  soil  of  the  "desert"  would  bring  forth  fruit  and 
•  timber,  Mr.  Wallace  found  a  text  for  an  Arbor  Day  address  on  which 
his  article  (page  317)  is  based. 

TO  his  fellow  passengers  on  a  train,  his  confreres  on  college  cam- 
'  puses,  and  to  the  farmers  he  talked  with  on  out-of-the-way  cross- 
roads in  the  Middlewest,  FRED  HENDERSON  (page  324)  must  have  given 
the  impression  of  a  British  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  For  such  is  the  look 
of  the  man  under  his  high  cheek  bones,  ruddy  face  and  drooping 
mustache.  Apparently  he  fell  in  with  few  business  men  of  the  sort  who 
would  have  profited  most  from  matching  ideas  with  his  insurgencies. 
At  home,  in  Norwich,  with  its  setting  of  old  England,  he  is  not  only  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee  but  for  some  twenty-five  years  he 
has  sat  as  a  Socialist  member  of  the  City  Council  and  as  such  is  a 
director  of  the  publicly  owned  and  operated  electric-power  industry 
centering  in  Norwich,  a  shoe-manufacturing  center.  Lloyd  George 
came  to  Norwich  at  the  close  of  the  war,  with  his  evangel  of  "Produce, 


produce,"  and  Norwich  produced  as  never  before, — overtime  all 
summer,  till  the  warehouses  were  full.  And  then  came  a  winter  of  un- 
employment when  the  shoemakers'  children  dropped  out  of  schools 
because  they  had  no  shoes  in  a  town  bursting  with  them.  A  modern 
version  of  a  saying  as  ancient  as  the  place  itself,  which  he  told  the  Taylor 
Society  in  New  York  the  week  before  he  sailed. 

ON  leave  of  absence  from  the  University  of  California,  where  he  is 
associate  professor  of  economics,  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR  is  studying  the 
self-help  cooperatives  of  California  under  a  grant  from  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  The  article  (page  328)  is  based  on  this 
research  and  is  signed  jointly  by  Professor  Taylor  and  CLARK  KERR, 
a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  California,  who. is  devoting 
full  time  to  the  field  work  of  the  inquiry.  Since  this  article  was  written 
Mr.  Kerr  has  become  attached  to  the  Self-Help  Cooperative  Service 
of  the  California  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

A  RTHUR  C.  HOLDEN,  who  analyzes  and  evaluates  (page  334) 
•»  the  Fletcher  Bill  for  housing  modernization  and  renovation  re- 
cently introduced  into  Congress,  scarcely  needs  an  introduction  to  the 
Survey  Graphic  audience  (see  The  Home  Sales  Racket,  December 
1932.)  Long  an  authority  on  housing,  Mr.  Holden  was  the  first  archi- 
tectural adviser  to  the  New  York  State  Housing  Board  in  1926,  and 
more  recently  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  architectural  board 
of  the  newly  created  New  York  City  Housing  Authority. 

LJAVING  experienced  as  child  and  adult  the  depressions  of  1893, 
**  1907  and  1929,  LEWIS  L.  BAXTER,  a  building  engineer,  has  given 
much  thought  to  the  subject  of  taxation  as  the  way  out.  Here  (page 
338)  he  sets  forth  his  closely  argued  case  for  limitless  taxation  not  only 
as  a  means  of  paying  all  government  bills,  but  also  as  an  instrument 
for  the  control  of  credit  and  the  wide  distribution  of  the  national  income. 

CURVEY  GRAPHIC  points  with  pride  to  Hiram  College.  That 
•^  enterprising  institution,  caught  by  a  criticism  of  American  colleges 
written  for  our  pages  by  a  visiting  student  from  Germany,  has  changed 
its  method  of  teaching  and  entered  upon  an  unusual  educational  experi- 
ment. The  story  of  it  told  (page  340)  by  KENNETH  IRVING  BROWN, 
president  of  Hiram  since  1930,  following  earlier  faculty  posts  at  Har- 
vard University  and  Stephens  College.  He  has  contributed  articles  to 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Outlook,  Christian  Century  and  Journal  of 
Religious  Education. 

THE  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies,  appointed  by 
'  the  American  Historical  Association,  seems  to  EDUARD  C.  LINDE- 
MAN (page  343)  one  of  the  most  important  educational  documents 
ever  published.  It  is  revolutionary  in  its  proposals — not  only  to  change 
the  method  and  content  of  teaching  youngsters  in  a  changing  world, 
but  a  reorganization  of  the  personnel  and  functions  of  teachers,  school- 
board  members,  administrators,  janitors  and  the  supporting  public. 
Mr.  Lindeman  is  professor  of  social  philosophy  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  pages. 
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DOWN    AND    UP    THE    LIBERTY    POLE 

A  Reminiscence  for  Independence  Day  with  Permission  of  the  Teller 


OUR  committee  was  wedged  in  by  White  House  secre- 
taries to  follow  two  generals  from  Central  Europe. 
Before  we  could  take  up  the  business  that  brought 
us  there,  the  President  leaned  back  to  tell  of  two  other  callers 
they  had  brought  to  mind,  who  turned  up  at  the  Navy  De- 
partment when  he  was  assistant  secretary.  It  was  war-time 
and  the  doorman  had  been  skeptical  of  their  shabby  clothes 
and  woebegone  faces.  They  had  outlandish  names  which  he 
could  not  get.  Well  what  did  they  look  like?  One  was  tall 
and  spare  with  bushy  hair.  That  might  be  Paderewski, 
thought  Mr.  Roosevelt.  And  the  other?  Tall,  too;  this  one 
had  a  spiked  beard.  That  sounded  like  Mazaryk,  and  on  the 
chance  that  they  might  be  the  pianist  and  the  professor  that 
he  knew,  they  were  shown  in.  And  such  they  proved. 

THE  visit  had  to  do  with  twenty  thousand  Czechs  and 
Poles  who,  after  the  breakup  of  the  Eastern  Front,  had 
worked  their  way  from  Russian  prison  camps  clear  across 
Siberia  to  Vladivostok.  These  fugitives  were  without  funds, 
food,  clothing.  They  were  so  short  of  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion that  it  looked  as  if  they  would  be  pushed  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  for  their  pains  by  one  or  another  of  the  factions  that 
were  contending  for  mastery  in  northern  Asia. 

Could  America  help?  Their  case  was  urgent.  But  how 
under  any  tenet  of  international  law?  Poland  was  not  a  nation; 
nor  Bohemia.  Perhaps  the  general  rule  of  humanity  might 
run  to  them  if  you  stretched  a  point;  so  their  case  was  taken 
to  the  White  House  to  go  over  their  plight  with  the  President 
and  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way. 

Finally  Mr.  Wilson  asked:  "What  would  you  do  if  you 
could  do  it?" 

"Well,"  said  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy,  "we  have 
two  ships  at  Manila  and  two  at  Seattle.  We  can  load  them 
with  food  and  clothes  in  forty-eight  hours." 

"Go  ahead,"  said  the  President.  "But  don't  tell  anybody 
about  it." 

So  this  was  done.  And  it  proved  more  than  getting  help 
through  to  Vladivostok.  Many  of  the  refugees  were  trans- 
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ported  to  Manila  and  it  was  six  weeks  before  they  were 
themselves  again,  so  emaciated  they  were. 

"Almost  exactly  a  year  from  that  day,"  said  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, "I  was  in  Paris  at  the  Peace  Conference.  There  was  a 
big  suite  at  one  of  the  hotels  filled  with  generals  and  secre- 
taries and  emissaries  of  a  united  Poland.  Paderewski  was 
at  the  head  of  it,  as  the  premier  of  a  nation  that  had  re- 
captured its  independence.  And  at  another  hotel  there  was 
another  suite,  more  generals  and  secretaries  and  emissaries, 
and  Mazaryk  was  at  the  head  of  them,  as  president  of  the 
new  Czechoslovakia." 

THEY  say  that  the  way  Lincoln  kept  up  in  the  sixties  was  to 
make  little  holidays  for  himself,  breaking  the  tension  of 
the  day  by  telling  his  visitors  stories  when  they  came  in. 
Perhaps  we  had  been  listening  to  a  new  pattern  of  that  old 
White  House  habit.  But  in  another  way,  the  story  bore 
directly  on  the  business  in  hand.  A  month  after  our  call,  the 
European  cables  carried  news  that  at  84,  Thomas  Garriquc 
Mazaryk,  the  son  of  a  serf,  had  been  reelected  president  for 
the  next  seven  years  of  one  of  those  new  Republics  that  the 
World  War  shook  loose.  But  the  War  shook  loose  so  much 
else  besides;  such  as  that  the  self-determination  of  peoples 
must  mean  so  much  more  than  mere  popular  sovereignty  in  a 
political  sense.  At  Moscow,  Rome,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  mass 
uprisings  have  thrown  out  that  whole  conception  of  democ- 
racy for  which  our  own  Revolution  broke  ground.  Here  in  the 
United  States,  the  Communists  look  to  the  workers  to  take 
things  into  their  own  hands  if  they  are  to  govern  their  lives. 
Here,  as  in  England,  Fascist  advocates  feel  the  muscle  of  a 
capitalistic  dictatorship.  Our  Socialists  are  torn  between 
counsels  of  political  and  economic  action. 

AT  such  a  time  what  new  wine  have  our  major  parties  to 
pour  into  our  158-year-old  bottle  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  the  things  it  should  hold?  What  have  they  to  offer  not  to 
twenty  thousand  refugees  in  jeopardy  but  to  twenty  million 
citizens,  dislodged  from  means  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness? 

For  exhibits,  see  the  succeeding  pages.  P.  U.  K. 
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THE    REPUBLICAN    APPROACH 

Text  of  the  Republican  National  Committee's  Declaration  of  Policy 


A1ERICAN  institutions  and  American  civilization 
are  in  greater  danger  today  than  at  any  time  since 
the  foundation  of  the  republic. 

The  people  must  determine  whether  we  are  to  remain  a 
democracy  or  to  substitute  the  domination  of  an  all-powerful 
central  government. 

While  it  is  not  within  the  authority  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  to  write  a  detailed  party  program, 
under  existing  circumstances  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  set 
forth  the  spirit  and  attitude  in  which  our  party  should  ap- 
proach the  problems  of  the  day  and  to  restate  our  princi- 
ples of  government. 

Our  nation  is  beset  with  problems  of  infinite  complexity, 
the  problems  of  recovery,  of  unemployment  with  its  un- 
ending tale  of  human  suffering,  of  agriculture  with  its  lost 
markets  and  relatively  low  prices,  of  forever  checking 
abuses  and  excesses  that  have  become  all  too  apparent, 
and  thereafter  the  problems  of  a  wider  spread  of  prosperity, 
of  relieving  the  hardships  of  unemployment  and  old  age 
and  of  avoiding  these  tragic  depressions. 

These  problems  must  be  approached  in  a  broad,  liberal 
and  progressive  spirit,  unhampered  by  dead  formulas  or 
too  obstinately  clinging  to  the  past. 

Our  country  has  been  backward  in  legislation  dealing 
with  social  questions.  We  welcome  the  recognition  that 
these  questions  demand  attention  by  government. 

But  we  insist  that  all  of  these  problems  can  best  be  solved 
within  the  framework  of  American  institutions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  founders  of  the 
republic,  without  the  destruction  of  individual  freedom. 

IN  the  name  of  national  recovery,  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  committed  the  country  to  a  program  which 
unless  checked  will  lead  to  the  chaos  of  unlimited  inflation. 
The  slowly  accumulated  savings  and  the  present  earnings 
of  the  people  are  being  consumed  recklessly  by  the  govern- 
ment. At  the  very  threshold  of  life,  the  youth  of  the  nation 
is  being  saddled  with  unbearable  burdens. 

A  small  group  in  Washington,  vested  with  temporary 
authority,  is  seeking  covertly  to  alter  the  framework  of 
American  institutions.  They  seek  to  expand  to  the  utmost 
limit  the  powers  of  the  central  government.  In  place  of 
individual  initiative  they  seek  to  substitute  government 
control  of  all  agricultural  production,  of  all  business  activity. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  most  of  the  present  political  and 
economic  experiments.  History  records  a  long  record  of 
failure  of  similar  experiments.  As  often  in  the  past,  the 
people  least  able  to  bear  the  burden  will  be  the  chief 


sufferers  from  the  mistakes  of  misguided  bureaucrats,  who 
ignore  history. 

Progress,  liberty  and  democracy  go  hand  in  hand.  Even  if 
by  tyranny,  government  could  assure  material  well-being, 
which  it  cannot,  it  is  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay. 

Given  liberty  of  expression  and  of  action,  the  people  are 
better  able  to  find  a  solution  of  their  problems  than  any 
group  of  autocrats. 

We  must  not  see  destroyed  in  four  years  a  civilization 
which  has  been  centuries  in  building  and  which  has  brought 
to  our  nation  greater  progress,  well-being  and  happiness  than 
have  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  nation,  any  time,  anywhere. 

In  the  interest  of  the  reestablishment  of  faith  in  our  gov- 
ernment, we  insist  that  there  shall  be  no  further  repudiation 
of  solemn  obligations  of  the  government. 

We  believe  that  governments  and  men  who  cannot  stand 
criticism  are  those  most  in  need  of  it  and  that  only  through 
deliberate  discussion  can  we  reach  sound  conclusions. 

We  believe  in  freedom  of  speech  and  in  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  in  freedom  of  the  radio  for  the  discussion  of  na- 
tional questions. 

We  believe  in  an  economic  system,  based  upon  individual 
initiative,  and  the  maintenance  of  competition,  checked 
by  government  regulation,  not  in  an  economic  system  based 
upon  bureaucratic  control  and  bureaucratic  management. 

We  are  opposed  to  revolutionary  change  without  popular 
mandate,  and  all  "change  by  usurpation — the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed." 

We  believe  that  the  present  emergency  laws  vesting  dic- 
tatorial powers  in  the  President  must  never  be  permitted  to 
become  a  permanent  part  of  our  government  system. 

We  believe  in  our  federal  form  of  government  with  its 
system  of  state  and  local  responsibilities. 

We  believe  that  we  cannot  spend  our  way  to  prosperity. 

We  believe  that  an  unassailable  national  credit  and  a 
balanced  budget  are  indispensable  foundations  of  national 
well-being. 

WE  believe,  in  short,  that  American  democracy,  work- 
ing along  American  lines,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  American  institutions  is  equal  to  the  task 
of  solving  the  problems  of  the  new  world,  of  breaking  down 
the  obstacles  that  stand  in  our  way,  and  of  resuming  at  an 
even  more  rapid  pace  the  progress  that  has  characterized  the 
life  of  the  nation  for  well  nigh  1 50  years. 

We  call  upon  all  who  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
principles  to  unite  in  the  election  of  senators  and  represent- 
atives who  will  support  them. 
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THE    PRESIDENT'S    PROPOSALS 

Text  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Message  to  Congress  Delivered  June  8 


TO  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: — 
You  are  completing  a  work  begun  in  March  1933 
which  will  be  regarded  for  a  long  time  as  a  splendid 
justification  of  the  vitality  of  representative  government. 
I  greet  you  and  express  once  more  my  appreciation  of  the 
cooperation  which  has  proved  so  effective. 

Only  a  small  number  of  the  items  of  our  program  remain 
to  be  enacted  and  I  am  confident  that  you  will  pass  on  them 
before  adjournment.  Many  other  pending  measures  are 
sound  in  conception,  but  must,  for  lack  of  time  or  of  adequate 
information  be  deferred  to  the  session  of  the  next  Congress. 
In  the  meantime,  we  can  well  seek  to  adjust  many  of  these 
measures  into  certain  larger  plans  of  governmental  policy 
for  the  future  of  the  nation. 

You  and  I,  as  the  responsible  directors  of  these  policies  and 
actions,  may,  with  good  reason,  look  to  the  future  with  con- 
fidence, just  as  we  may  look  to  the  past  fifteen  months  with 
reasonable  satisfaction. 

On  the  side  of  relief  we  have  extended  material  aid  to 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

On  the  side  of  recovery  we  have  helped  to  lift  agriculture 
and  industry  from  a  condition  of  utter  prostration. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  immediate  tasks  of  relief  and 
recovery  we  have  properly,  necessarily  and  with  over- 
whelming approval  determined  to  safeguard  these  tasks  by 
rebuilding  many  of  the  structures  of  our  economic  life  and 
of  reorganizing  it  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  col- 
lapse. 

It  is  childish  to  speak  of  recovery  first  and  reconstruction 
afterward.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  processes  of  recovery  we 
must  avoid  the  destructive  influences  of  the  past.  We  have 
shown  the  world  that  democracy  has  within  it  the  elements 
necessary  to  its  own  salvation. 

Less  hopeful  countries,  where  the  ways  of  democracy  are 
very  new,  may  revert  to  the  autocracy  of  yesterday.  The 
American  people  can  be  trusted  to  decide  wisely  upon  the 
measures  taken  by  the  government  to  eliminate  the  abuses  of 
the  past  and  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  good 
for  the  greater  number. 

Our  task  of  reconstruction  does  not  require  the  creation 
of  new  and  strange  values.  It  is  rather  the  finding  of  the  way 
once  more  to  known,  but  to  some  degree  forgotten,  ideals 
and  values.  If  the  means  and  details  are  in  some  instances 
new,  the  objectives  are  as  permanent  as  human  nature. 

Among  our  objectives  I  place  the  security  of  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  the  nation  first. 

This  security  for  the  individual  and  for  the  family  con- 
cerns itself  primarily  with  three  factors.  People  want  decent 


homes  to  live  in;  they  want  to  locate  them  where  they  can 
engage  in  productive  work,  and  they  want  some  safeguard 
against  misfortunes  which  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated  in 
this  man-made  world  of  ours. 

In  a  simple  and  primitive  civilization  homes  were  to  be 
had  for  the  building.  The  bounties  of  nature  in  a  new  land 
provided  crude  but  adequate  food  and  shelter.  When  land 
failed,  our  ancestors  moved  on  to  better  land.  It  was 
always  possible  to  push  back  the  frontier,  but  the  frontier 
has  now  disappeared.  Our  task  involves  the  making  of  a 
better  living  out  of  the  lands  that  we  have. 

So,  also,  security  was  attained  in  the  earlier  days  through 
the  interdependence  of  members  of  families  upon  each  other 
and  of  the  families  within  a  small  community  upon  each 
other.  The  complexities  of  great  communities  and  of  or- 
ganized industry  make  less  real  these  simple  means  of  secu- 
rity. Therefore  we  are  compelled  to  employ  the  active  interest 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  through  government  in  order  to 
encourage  a  greater  security  for  each  individual  who 
composes  it. 

With  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Congress  we  have  al- 
ready made  a  serious  attack  upon  the  problem  of  housing 
in  our  great  cities.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated 
for  housing  projects  by  federal  and  local  authorities,  often 
with  the  generous  assistance  of  private  owners. 

The  task  thus  begun  must  be  pursued  for  many  years  to 
come.  There  is  ample  private  money  for  sound  housing 
projects,  and  the  Congress,  in  a  measure  now  before  you, 
can  stimulate  the  lending  of  money  for  the  modernization 
of  existing  homes  and  the  building  of  new  homes.  In  pursu- 
ing this  policy  we  are  working  toward  the  ultimate  objective 
of  making  it  possible  for  American  families  to  live  as  Ameri- 
cans should. 

In  regard  to  the  second  factor,  economic  circumstances 
and  the  forces  of  nature  themselves  dictate  the  need  of 
constant  thought  as  to  the  means  by  which  a  wise  govern- 
ment may  help  the  necessary  readjustment  of  the  population. 
We  cannot  fail  to  act  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
live  where  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  a  living  in  the 
years  to  come. 

THIS  is  especially  a  national  problem.  Unlike  most  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world,  we  have  so  far  failed  to 
create  a  national  policy  for  the  development  of  our  land 
and  water  resources  and  for  their  better  use  by  those  people 
who  cannot  make  a  living  in  their  present  positions.  Only 
thus  can  we  permanently  eliminate  many  millions  of  people 
from  the  relief  rolls  on  which  their  names  are  now  found. 
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SURVEY     GRAPHIC 
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The  extent  of  the  usefulness  of  our  great  natural  inheri- 
tance of  land  and  water  depends  on  our  mastery  of  it.  We 
are  now  so  organized  that  science  and  invention  have  given 
us  the  means  of  more  extensive  and  effective  attacks  upon  the 
problems  of  nature  than  ever  before.  We  have  learned  to 
utilize  water-power,  to  reclaim  deserts,  to  recreate  forests 
and  to  redirect  the  flow  of  population.  Until  recently  we 
have  proceeded  almost  at  random,  making  many  mistakes. 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  the  necessity  for  such 
planning.  Some  sections  of  the  Northwest  and  Southwest, 
which  formerly  existed  as  grazing  land,  were  spread  over 
with  a  fair  crop  of  grass.  On  this  land  the  water  table  lay  a 
dozen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  newly  arrived 
settlers  put  this  land  under  the  plough.  Wheat  was  grown 
by  dry  farming  methods. 

But  in  many  of  these  places  today  the  water  table  under 
the  land  has  dropped  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet  below  the  surface 
and  the  top  soil  in  dry  seasons  is  blown  away  like  driven 
snow.  Falling  rain,  in  the  absence  of  grass  roots,  filters 
through  the  soil,  runs  off  the  surface,  or  is  quickly  reabsorbed 
into  the  atmosphere.  Many  million  acres  of  such  land  must 
be  restored  to  grass  or  trees  if  we  are  to  prevent  a  new  and 
man-made  Sahara. 

At  the  other  extreme  there  are  regions  originally  arid, 
which  have  been  generously  irrigated  by  human  engineer- 
ing. But  in  some  of  these  places  the  hungry  soil  has  not  only 
absorbed  the  water  necessary  to  produce  magnificent  crops 
but  so  much  more  water  that  the  water  table  has  now  risen 
to  the  point  of  saturation,  thereby  threatening  the  future 
crops  upon  which  many  families  depend. 

Human  knowledge  is  great  enough  today  to  give  us  as- 
surance of  success  in  carrying  through  the  abandonment  of 
many  millions  of  acres  for  agricultural  use  and  the  replacing 
of  these  acres  with  others  on  which  at  least  a  living  can  be 
earned. 

The  rate  of  speed  that  we  can  usefully  employ  in  this 
attack  on  impossible  social  and  economic  conditions  must 
be  determined  by  businesslike  procedure.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  undertake  too  many  projects  at  once  or  to  do  a 
patch  of  work  here  and  another  there  without  finishing 
the  whole  of  an  individual  project.  Obviously,  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  undertake  national  projects  in  every  one  of 
the  435  congressional  districts,  nor  even  in  every  one  of  the 
48  states. 

The  magnificent  conception  of  national  realism  and 
national  needs  that  this  Congress  has  built  up  has  not  only 
set  an  example  of  large  vision  for  all  time  but  has  almost 
consigned  to  oblivion  our  ancient  habit  of  pork-barrel 
legislation;  to  that  we  cannot  and  must  not  revert.  When  the 
next  Congress  convenes  I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  to  it  a 
carefully  considered  national  plan,  covering  the  develop- 
ment and  the  human  use  of  our  national  resources  of  land 
and  water  over  a  longer  period  of  years. 

IN  considering  the  cost  of  such  a  program  it  must  be  clear  to 
all  of  us  that  for  many  years  to  come  we  shall  be  engaged 
in  the  task  of  rehabilitating  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  American  families.  In  so  doing  we  shall  be  decreasing 
future  costs  for  the  direct  relief  of  destitution. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  government  to 
adopt  as  a  clear  policy  to  be  carried  out  over  a  long  period, 
the  appropriation  of  a  large,  definite,  annual  sum  so  that 
work  may  proceed  year  after  year  not  under  the  urge  of 
temporary  expediency,  but  in  pursuance  of  the  well  consid- 
ered rounded  objective. 

The  third  factor  relates  to  security  against  the  hazards 


and  vicissitudes  of  life.  Fear  and  worry  based  on  unknown 
danger  contribute  to  social  unrest  and  economic  demoraliza- 
tion. If,  as  our  Constitution  tells  us,  our  federal  govern- 
ment was  established  among  other  things  "to  promote  the 
general  welfare"  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  provide  for  that  se- 
curity upon  which  welfare  depends.  Next  winter  we  may 
well  undertake  the  great  task  of  furthering  the  security  of 
the  citizen  and  his  family  through  social  insurance. 

This  is  not  an  untried  experiment.  Lessons  of  experience 
are  available  from  states,  from  industries  and  from  many 
nations  of  the  civilized  world.  The  various  types  of  social 
insurance  are  interrelated,  and  I  think  it  is  difficult  to 
attempt  to  solve  them  piecemeal.  Hence,  I  am  looking  for  a 
sound  means  which  I  can  recommend  to  provide  at  once 
security  against  several  of  the  great  disturbing  factors  in 
life — especially  those  which  relate  to  unemployment  and 
old  age. 

I  believe  there  should  be  a  maximum  of  cooperation 
between  states  and  the  federal  government.  I  believe  that 
the  funds  necessary  to  provide  this  insurance  should  be  raised 
by  contribution  rather  than  by  an  increase  in  general 
taxation.  Above  all,  I  am  convinced  that  social  insurance 
should  be  national  in  scope,  although  the  several  states 
should  meet  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment, leaving  to  the  federal  government  the  responsibility 
of  investing,  maintaining  and  safeguarding  the  funds  con- 
stituting the  necessary  insurance  reserves. 

I  have  commenced  to  make,  with  the  greatest  care,  the 
necessary  actuarial  and  other  studies  for  the  formulation 
of  plans  for  the  consideration  of  the  seventy-fourth  Congress. 

These  three  great  objectives — the  security  of  the  home, 
the  security  of  livelihood,  and  the  security  of  social  insurance 
— are,  it  seems  to  me,  a  minimum  of  the  promise  that  we 
can  offer  to  the  American  people.  They  constitute  a  right 
which  belongs  to  every  individual  and  every  family  willing 
to  work.  They  are  the  essential  fulfilment  of  measures  al- 
ready taken  toward  relief,  recovery  and  reconstruction. 

This  seeking  for  a  greater  measure  of  welfare  and  happi- 
ness does  not  indicate  a  change  in  values.  It  is  rather  a 
return  to  values  lost  in  the  course  of  our  economic  develop- 
ment and  expansion. 

Ample  scope  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  private  initiative. 
In  fact,  in  the  process  of  recovery,  I  am  greatly  hoping  that 
repeated  promises  that  private  investment  and  private 
initiative  to  relieve  the  government  in  the  immediate  future 
of  much  of  the  burden  it  has  assumed  will  be  fulfilled.  We 
have  not  imposed  undue  restrictions  upon  business. 

We  have  not  opposed  the  incentive  of  reasonable  and 
legitimate  private  profit.  We  have  sought  rather  to  enable 
certain  aspects  of  business  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  We  have  sought  to  put  forward  the  rule  of  fair  play 
in  finance  and  industry. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  among  us  who  would  still 
go  back.  These  few  offer  no  substitute  for  the  gains  already 
made,  nor  any  hope  for  making  future  gains  for  human 
happiness.  They  loudly  assert  that  individual  liberty  is 
being  restricted  by  government,  but  when  they  are  asked 
what  individual  liberties  they  have  lost,  they  are  put  to  it 
to  answer. 

WE  must  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  a  recovery  of  the 
old  and  sacred  possessive  rights  for  which  mankind 
has  constantly  struggled — homes,  livelihood  and  individ- 
ual security.  The  road  to  these  values  is  the  way  of  progress. 
Neither  you  nor  I  will  rest  content  until  we  have  done  our 
utmost  to  move  further  on  that  road. 
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BY  WILLIAM  HARD 


WHAT  we  now  see  is  a  potential  cracking 
of  the    bargain   which   produced    the 
NRA  codes  in  their  first  forms.  Clarence 
Darrow's  commentaries  on  the  NRA  do  not,  I 
think,  make  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  actual 
character  of  that  bargain.  As  Mr.  Darrow  sees  the  codes, 
they  were  written — and  are  operated,  broadly  speaking — by 
"big  business  interests"  against  "little  business  interests." 
That  is  his  critique  of  the  codes.  I  shall  come  to  his  rec- 
ommendations later. 

I  wish  Mr.  Darrow  had  been  in  Washington  last  summer 
when  the  codes  began  to  be  formulated.  He  perhaps  then 
would  not  be  so  melancholy  about  the  survival  of  "little 
business  interests"  in  the  American  economic  scene.  Mr. 
Darrow  entertains  the  belief  that  the  "little  business  inter- 
ests" were  being  rapidly  eliminated  even  before  the  NRA 
codes  came  into  existence.  He  famously  says: 

All  competition  is  savage,  wolfish  and  relentless,  and  can  be 
nothing  else.  Big  business  begins  by  making  it  impossible  for  the 
small  man  to  survive.  After  he  is  eliminated,  it  turns  upon  the 
weakest  of  the  common  aggressors. 

In  other  words,  the  "little  business  interests"  were  doomed 
anyway  and,  NRA  or  no  NRA,  we  were  already  in  the  jaws 
of  "monopoly."  Last  summer  cured  me  a  bit  of  that  view. 
The  business  men  then  infesting  the  lobbies  of  the  hotels  of 
Washington  numbered  thousands.  I  soon  began  to  surmise 
that  there  must  be  more  than  one  firm  in  each  industry  in 
the  United  States.  I  soon  began  in  fact  to  see  that  even  in 
industries  commonly  called  "monopolistic"  there  were  often 
multitudinous  firms  competing  with  one  another  extremely 
savagely,  extremely  wolfishly,  extremely  relentlessly,  but 
without  at  all  producing  any  extinction  of  themselves  in 
favor  of  one  central  "mon- 
opolistic" firm. 

Let  us  consider  one  of  our 
oldest  classic  instances  of 
"monopoly,"  steel.  In  1912 
the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration gave  us  almost  50 
percent  of  our  total  national 
output  of  finished  steel- 
rolled  products.  In  1932  it 
gave  us  less  than  30  percent 
of  it.  For  meanwhile  the 
"little"  steel  companies  had 
impudently  and  successfully 
and  profitably  increased  their 
ingot  capacity.  The  Inland 
had  increased  its  capacity 
100  percent.  The  National 
had  increased  its  capacity 
450  percent.  The  Wheeling 
had  increased  its  capacity 
650  percent.  The  Otis  had 
increased  its  capacity  890 
percent.  Which  is  to  say 
that  many  pitied  "little" 
businesses  are  not  only  effi- 
cient but  ultra-efficient.  And 


Just  where  are  we  today  with  the  codes?  Mr.  Darrow,  says  Mr. 
Hard,  is  not  a  logician — he  "is  as  wild  as  life  itself" — wants 
both  competition  and  socialization.  And  Hard  raises  him 
one — wants  competition,  socialization  and  also  NRA  control 


outcomes  similar  to  the  outcome  in  steel  can  be  observed  in 
many  other  industries  in  which  the  "monopolies"  are  old 
enough  to — if  I  may  say  so — show  their  age.  It  is  the  nice 
new  freshly  organized  "monopolies"  that  always  look  as  if 
they  would  devour  everything  in  the  wild  competitive 
jungle.  Give  them  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  you  usually  find  a 
lot  of  super-competitive  young  Tarzans  playing  successful 
tag  with  them  among  the  jungle  trees. 

I  simply  cannot  agree,  accordingly,  with  Mr.  Darrow  in 
thinking  that  competition  was  anyway  headed  toward  the 
exit.  The  NRA  did  not  find  in  each  industry  a  boa  con- 
strictor filled  with  the  remains  of  all  the  other  snakes.  It 
found  in  each  industry,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  fine  lot 
of  perfectly  lively  energetic  enthusiastic  cobras  or  copper- 
heads or  rattlers  or  blind  adders,  as  the  case  might  be,  en- 
gaged in  biting  one  another  with  all  the  fervor  and  ferocity  of 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

And  what  they  wanted  from  the  NRA  was  a  sort  of  de- 
poisoning  of  their  fangs.  'They  wanted  to  keep  their  fangs, 
and  they  wanted  to  bite,  but  they  wanted  to  bite  unpoison- 
ously  and  "fairly."  They  wanted  the  public  authority  to 
debar  them  from  "unfair"  competition.  In  particular,  they 
wanted  the  public  authority  to  debar  them  from  that  variety 
of  "unfair"  competition  which  they  called  "below-cost 
selling"  and  "destructive  price-cutting." 

Now  who  is  it  that  is  mostly  guilty  of  "below-cost  selling" 
and  "destructive  price-cutting"?  It  is  the  "littlest  fellow" 

called  the  "gyp,"  but  it  is 
also  the  "biggest  fellow" 
called  the  "trust." 

All  recent  American  eco- 
nomic history  is  filled  with 
stock  standard  complaints 
against  the  "trust"  for  "cut- 
ting prices"  in  given  locali- 
ties until  the  "independ- 
ents" in  that  locality  are 
debilitated  or  dead.  Such 
complaints  were  really  the 
first  vital  complaints  against 
the  old  Standard  Oil  Trust 
and  they  have  continued 
among  us  to  date  against 
almost  every  firm  that  has 
become  "monopolistically" 
outstanding  in  any  given 
industry.  When,  therefore, 
the  business  men  in  Wash- 
ington last  summer  asked 
the  NRA  to  give  them 
codes  which  would  abolish 
"below-cost  selling"  and 
"destructive  price-cutting," 
they  were  asking  it  to  abolish 
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a  weapon  which  has  been  notoriously  one  of  the  chief  weap- 
ons of  "monopoly."  Mr.  Darrow  does  not  seem  really  to 
catch  this  point.  He  talks  of  the  "price-protection"  features 
of  the  codes  as  if  they  were  intended  to  be  pro-"monopoly." 
The  truth  is  that  they  were  intended  to  be  anti-"monopoly." 

But  let  me  be  perfectly  clear — or  as  clear  as  it  is  in  me  to 
be.  These  "price-protection"  features  of  the  codes  could 
indeed  perhaps  in  many  instances  be  called  pro-"con- 
spiracy."  They  in  many  instances  facilitated  "price  under- 
standings" between  competitors.  But  these  "price  under- 
standings" were  open  to  all  units  of  the  industry,  whether 
those  units  were  immense  or  were  tiny.  They  did  not  conduce 
to  the  coagulation  of  profits  in  one  firm.  They  conduced  to 
the  diffusion  of  profits  throughout  all  firms  in  the  industries 
concerned.  Indeed,  in  some  industries,  in  which  some  of  the 
smaller  firms  are  peculiarly  efficient,  it  was  they  that  got  the 
principal  profits  out  of  the  raised  prices  which  the  codes  in 
some  degree  rendered  possible. 

Let  us  return,  for  instance,  to  steel.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  under  the  steel  code,  the  US  Steel  Corporation 
scored  a  loss  of  some  $7  million.  Most  of  the  other  biggest 
companies  also  scored  losses.  And  who  scored  winnings? 
Well!  National,  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  made  a 
profit  of  about  $1,500,000.  Inland  made  a  profit  of  some 
$1  million.  American  Rolling  made  a  profit  of  approxi- 
mately $500,000.  Allegheny  made  a  profit  of  roughly 
$250,000.  Ludlum  made  a  profit  of  $170,235.  And  Otis— 
with  an  ingot  capacity  which  is  less  than  ^  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  ingot  capacity  of  the  industry — made  a  profit  of 
$652,889. 

Now  it  may  be  that  the  steel  code,  even  as  revised,  con- 
tains price  provisions  which  tend  too  much  toward  "price 
stability"  and  which  thereupon  tend  too  much  toward  di- 
minishment  of  the  market  and  diminishment  of  the  possible 


development  of  the  country.  That  is  arguable.  I  am  not 
saying  that  it  is  not  so.  I  am  only  saying  that  Mr.  Darrow 
need  shower  no  sympathy  on  Otis. 

And  I  am  sure  that  he  does  not  mean  to  shower  any 
sympathy  on  the  "little  fellow"  who  is  a  "gyp."  The  "gyp" 
is  little,  all  right,  but  he  is  not  noble.  He  goes  into  an  indus- 
try with  no  preparation  either  of  study  or  of  finance.  He 
grinds  the  faces  of  his  employes  by  wages  that  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  living,  and  he  grinds  the  faces  of  his 
competitors  by  prices  that  have  no  relation  to  the  cost  of 
production.  He  is  as  iniquitous  as  any  "price-cutting" 
"trust"  that  we  have  ever  had  among  us.  He  is  always  on  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy  and  is  always  prepared  to  go  right  over 
it  and  then  start  in  on  another  destructive  career.  The 
"price-protection"  features  of  the  codes,  if  they  could  be 
enforced,  would  destroy  him.  What  of  it? 

BUT  then  we  must  come  to  the  "burden"  which  the  NRA 
actually  did  lay  upon  business.  And  what  was  that 
"burden"?  It  was,  of  course,  the  labor  clauses  of  the  codes. 
And  there,  of  course,  admittedly,  was  the  "bargain"  be- 
tween the  NRA  and  business. 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  for  repeating  an  old  story.  I 
repeat  it  because  at  this  moment  it  deserves  reemphasis. 
The  NRA  wanted  business  to  reduce  hours  and  to  raise 
wages.  The  NRA  wanted  business  to  incur  higher  labor- 
costs.  Business  thereupon  wanted  the  NRA  to  give  it  "price 
protection,"  which  is  an  elegant  way  of  saying  "facilities  for 
an  easier  raising  of  prices." 

But  who  wanted  these  facilities?  How  preposterous  it  is  to 
say  or  to  imply  that  it  was  peculiarly  the  "big  fellows" ! 

Let  us  consider  retailing.  Who  made  the  roar  for  "price 
protection"  against  "loss  leaders"  in  retailing?  Who  wanted 
every  retailer  forbidden  to  sell  at  less  than  cost?  Everybody 
should  know  that  it  was  the  little  retail  units.  And  who  made 
the  counter-roar?  Who  especially  and  spectacularly  de- 
manded liberty  to  sell  at  any  price  satisfactory  to  the  seller? 
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Why,  that  immense  merchandizing  institution,  that  historic 
champion  of  price  liberty,  Macy  and  Company  of  New 
York.  And  Macy's  sentiments  were  shared  in  a  minor  echo- 
ing manner  by  many  large  mail-order  houses  and  many 
large  chain-store  systems.  But  who  won?  The  little  retail 
units.  And  if  you  have  to  pay  more  today  in  a  drugstore  for  a 
proprietary  medicine  or  for  a  book,  don't  blame  it  on 
"monopoly."  Blame  it  on  the  rank-and-file  retailers. 

And  yet  don't  blame  them  too  much.  The  NRA  was  ask- 
ing them  to  hire  more  clerks  and  to  pay  those  clerks  more 
wages.  Now  there  are  some  small  business  units  which,  as  I 
have  intimated,  are  more  efficient  than  the  most  mammoth 
business  units  in  their  industry.  And  there  are  other  small 
business  units  which,  as  I  have  also  intimated,  are  "gyps" 
and  deserve  no  hospitable  hands  except  those  to  welcome 
them  to  their  economic  graves.  But  it  is  undeniable  that 
there  were  and  are  great  multitudes  of  normal  average  small 
business  units,  neither  super-efficient  nor  sub-efficient, 
upon  which  the  "burden"  of  the  NRA  labor  costs  was 
weighty  indeed.  The  situation  has  been  expressed — very 
accurately,  I  think — by  Wilson  Compton,  general  manager 
of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association.  He 
says: 

The  burden  upon  small  enterprises  of  the  higher  cost  of  opera- 
tion under  the  codes  is  extremely  heavy.  This  is  because  of  the 
limited  resources  of  such  enterprises.  They  are  confronted  now 
with  costs  so  increased  as  to  endanger  their  solvency.  The  codes 
thus  work  to  their  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  their  larger 
competitors  who  have  greater  proportionate  financial  strength. 

The  deduction  that  has  to  be  made  from  Mr.  Compton's 
statement  is  a  deduction  that  goes  precisely  counter  to  the 
assumption  in  the  Darrow  commentaries  on  the  NRA.  It 
was  not  peculiarly  on  behalf  of  the  normal  average  big 
business  unit  but  peculiarly  in  fact  on  behalf  of  the  normal 
average  small  business  unit  that  the  "price-protection" 
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features  of  the  codes  were  written  into  them.  It  was  the 
normal  average  small  business  unit  that  most  needed  to  be 
enabled  to  meet  a  higher  payroll  by  a  higher  price-list. 

Even  at  that,  the  NRA  has  been  obliged  to  grant  massive 
"exemptions"  from  the  codes  to  small  business  units  in 
small  business  communities.  And  it  has  been  obliged  to  grant 
large  numbers  of  individual  "exemptions"  elsewhere.  The 
difficulties  imposed  by  the  codes  upon  small  business  units 
were  well  known  to  the  NRA  long  before  the  Darrow  board 
was  even  appointed.  But  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  codes 
upon  small  business  units  must  also  be  considered  and 
estimated. 

Let  us  glance  at  coal.  The  Darrow  board  listened  to  three 
operators  out  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  Then  it  made 
recommendations  for  the  "improvement"  of  the  bituminous 
coal  code.  Very  rapid  work!  But  the  complaints  of  those 
three  operators  were  highly  interesting  and,  in  principle, 
important.  Those  operators  were  digging  and  selling  in- 
ferior coal.  Some  of  it  was  unwashed  instead  of  washed. 
Some  of  it  had  an  unfortunately  high  sulphur-content.  The 
local  bituminous  coal  code  authority  had  fixed  the  mini- 
mum prices  at  which  this  coal  could  be  sold.  And  the 
charge  was  that  it  had  fixed  them  so  high  that  the  coal 
could  not  be  sold  at  all  in  competition  with  washed  coal 
and  with  low-sulphur  coal.  Now  I  do  not  know  that  these 
complaints  in  these  specific  cases  were  justified.  It  is 
clear,  though,  that  in  any  system  of  fixed  prices  there  can 
be  grave  injustices  caused  to  producers  who  deal  in  inferior 
products. 

I  have  before  me  on  my  desk  General  Price  List  Number 
Eight  of  The  Code  Authority  of  western  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
a  document  of  forty-four  pages.  Besides  containing  large 
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numbers  of  intricate  rulings  regarding  discounts  and  the 
like,  it  contains  a  minimum  sales-price  for  every  mine  in  the 
whole  western  Pennsylvania  district.  I  notice  that  some 
mines,  in  selling  to  Marketing  Area  Number  One,  may  sell 
as  low  as  SI. 85  a  ton.  I  notice  that  other  mines,  in  selling  to 
that  same  Marketing  Area,  must  not  sell  at  less  than  $2.45  a 
ton.  In  a  welter,  so  complicated  and  so  sudden,  of  fixed 
minimum  sales-prices  for  several  hundred  mines  of  varying 
qualities  of  output  it  would  be  truly  surprising  if  no  injus- 
tices occurred.  I  dare  say  that  they  have  occurred  frequently. 
The  Darrow  board  maintains  that  they  have  occurred  to 
three  operators. 

A5AINST  those  three  poor  little  operators  I  now  wish, 
however,  to  array  three  thousand  poor  little  operators. 
They  were  mentioned  to  me  by  John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  He  remarked: 

Under  the  code,  three  thousand  small  mines  have  been  re- 
opened. They  have  been  reopened  in  order  to  get  the  higher  prices 
which  have  been  made  possible  by  the  price-fixing  powers  of  the 
local  bituminous  coal  code  authorities.  These  reopened  mines,  little 
but  numerous,  are  now  again  giving  us  the  danger  of  over-produc- 
tion in  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  They  are  giving  us  the 
danger,  despite  the  code,  of  a  collapse  of  prices  and  then  of  a 
collapse  of  wages.  The  Darrow  board  never  summoned  me  as  a 
witness.  I  wish  it  had.  The  trouble  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
right  now  is  not  too  few  tiny  operators.  It  is  too  many. 

Thus  Mr.  Lewis.  And  the  conclusion  certainly  seems  to  be 
that  "price  control"  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  in- 
stead of  reducing  the  little  fellows  to  being  a  memory,  has 
expanded  them  to  being  a  plague. 

A  quite  similar  result  has  occurred  in  fact  in  Mr.  Comp- 
ton's  lumber  industry,  where  the  code  includes  not  only  a 
scheme  of  "price-fixing"  but  a  scheme  for  "allocating"  a 
slice  of  business  to  every  mill,  efficient  or  inefficient,  large  or 
small.  Fifteen  hundred  small  sawmills  have  come  back  to 
life  under  the  lumber  code  and  two  thousand  more  have 
applied  for  "allocations"  and  rebirth. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  zeal  of  the  Darrow  board 
in  listening  to  individual  complaints  from  individual  ag- 
grieved small  business  men  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
many  instances  these  complaints  have  indicated  wrongs 
that  need  to  be  rectified,  but  I  do  nevertheless  wish  that  the 
Darrow  board  had  gone  statistical  and  had  counted  the 
noses  of  all  the  small  business  men  in  the  country.  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  would  have  found  more  such  noses  in  the 
American  business  pie  now  than  a  year  ago. 

And  yet,  though  I  think  that  much  of  Mr.  Darrow's 
critique  of  the  NRA  is  wry-necked,  I  think  that  his  recom- 
mendations— in  present  circumstances — have  their  heads 
fairly  straight  on  their  shoulders.  Mr.  Darrow  is  in  favor  of 
the  restoration  of  competition,  and  he  is  in  favor  of  progress 
into  "socialization."  He  wants  the  antitrust  laws  back,  and 
he  tells  me  that  he  is  coming  to  believe  that  the  Russians  have 
in  some  ways  a  good  idea.  Walter  Lippmann  cannot  see 
how  Mr.  Darrow  can  advocate  both  capitalistic  competition 
and  Russian  communism.  That  is  because  Mr.  Lippmann  is 
a  logician.  Mr.  Darrow  is  as  wild  as  life.  He  seats  himself  at  a 
certain  angle  to  the  problem  and  sees  "competition"  as 
preferable  to  NRA  "control."  He  seats  himself  at  another 
angle  to  the  problem  and  sees  "socialization"  as  preferable 
to  NRA  "control."  I  fear  I  am  even  wilder  than  he.  I  can 
conceive  that  we  are  headed  toward  an  economic  society  in 
which  we  shall  have  "competition"  and  "socialization"  and 
NRA  "control"  in  interlacing  streaks. 


I  note  that  the  NRA  was  highly  suspicious  of  the  "price- 
protection"  provisions  of  certain  codes  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  authorized  them.  It  felt  that  it  had  to  authorize 
them  in  order  to  get  the  "reemployment"  provisions  of  those 
codes.  Yet  it  always — even  before  the  appointment  of  the 
Darrow  board — was  on  its  way  toward  ultimately  modifying 
or  even  eliminating  the  "price-protection"  provisions  in  the 
codes  of  certain  industries. 

Donald  Richberg,  chief  counsel  of  the  NRA,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  formulating  the  first  steel  code.  He  would 
never  have  got  the  code  at  all,  with  its  vast  reemployment  of 
steel  workers,  if  he  had  not  been  willing  to  consent  to  the 
clause  whereby  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  was  formally 
permitted  to  go  to  any  manufacturer  of  steel  products  and 
call  his  prices  of  those  products  "unfair"  and  require  him  to 
make  them  "fair"  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  production.  But 
Mr.  Richberg  never  liked  that  clause  and  in  the  new  revised 
steel  code  he  has  been  able  to  persuade  the  steel  manufac- 
turers to  forget  it  and  leave  it  out. 

Meanwhile  Dexter  Keezer,  chief  economist  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Division  of  the  NRA,  a  most  virile  and  vigilant 
young  man  and  a  great  enemy  of  "price-fixing,"  has  busied 
himself  month  after  month  in  super-Darrow  attacks  upon 
almost  every  sort  of  "price-protection"  idea  brought  to 
Washington  by  the  representatives  of  code-seeking  indus- 
tries. And  Alexander  Sachs,  the  first  head  of  the  NRA's 
Research  Division,  was  none  too  friendly  in  general  to 
"price-protection"  devices.  Nor  is  Leon  Henderson,  the 
present  head  of  that  Division. 

A'JD  why?  Three  main  reasons,  I  think,  have  emerged. 
First.  In  certain  industries  the  enforcement  of  "price- 
protection"  provisions  has  proved  amazingly  difficult.  This 
has  been  utterly  frankly  stated  by  Gen.  William  N.  Haskell. 
executive  director  of  the  code  authority  of  the  rayon  and  silk 
dyeing  and  printing  industry.  General  Haskell  says:  "After 
practical  experience  with  all  concerns  in  the  industry  in  an 
attempt  to  enforce  these  code  provisions  relating  to  price 
stabilizing,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impracticable."  Similar 
conclusions  have  been  reached  by  quite  a  lew  other  code 
authority  directors. 

Second.  Artificially  heightened  prices  seem  to  have 
tended  in  some  industries  toward  producing  that  horrific 
thing  called  "consumer"  resistance.  This  has  been  noted  in 
the  retail  industry  where  volume  of  sales — as  contrasted 
with  their  dollar  value — is  often  not  much  above  the  level  of 
last  year.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  professor  of  marketing  at 
Columbia  University  and  a  man  of  great  practical  experi- 
ence in  retailing,  has  thereupon  feelingly  observed:  "The 
trend  in  retail  sales  points  to  an  important  fact  that  seriously 
needs  the  consideration  of  the  code-makers  of  the  country: 
namely,  that  while  it  is  possible  through  association  under 
the  NRA  to  raise  prices,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  set 
down  in  a  code  of  fair  competition  that  will  make  the  con- 
sumer buy."  This  consideration  is  vital  and  casts  doubt  on 
that  aspect  of  the  recovery  philosophy  whereby  it  was 
thought  that  in  order  to  get  out  of  a  depression  you  should 
take  a  long  rope  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it  and  throw  the 
hook  up  into  the  sky  and  fix  it  firmly  there  and  then  climb 
up  the  rope.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  sky  is  all  full 
of  that  "consumer  resistance." 

Third.  The  "price-protection"  devices  in  the  codes  have 
been  operated  primarily  by  the  industries  themselves  with 
only  a  secondary  and,  in  many  cases,  extremely  inadequate 
supervision  by  responsible  professional  (Continued  on  page  349) 
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THERE  is  not  much  resistance  nowadays  to  attempts  to 
modify  nature.  We  have  been  at  it  so  many  centuries, 
and  on  the  whole  so  successfully  that  the  standpatters 
have  hardly  a  leg  to  stand  on.  But  when  you  get  over  into  the 
realm  of  human  relations,  into  economics  for  instance,  and 
propose  new  rules  for  the  economic  game  in  the  interest  of 
the  many,  then  it  is  that  you  hear  groans  of  dismay  from 
those  who  in  the  past  have  made  the  rules  and  profited  by 
their  making.  The  daring,  the  courage,  the  inventiveness 
which  man  employed  in  discovering  the  most  profitable 
relationship  between  man  and  nature,  have  no  place,  we  are 
told,  in  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  society. 
There  are  always  people  in  every  generation  who,  though 
they  may  not  wholly  approve  the  existing  situation,  are  too 
timid  to  take  any  steps  which  might  improve  it.  Frequently 
they  conceal  their  timidity  behind  appeals  to  prejudices  and 
appeals  to  dogmas  which  usually  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case. 

At  the  moment  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  over  the 
phrase  "economic  planning."  Much  of  the  discussion  is 
silly.  There  are  folks  who  seem  to  feel  that  we  would  dictate 
the  planting  of  each  tree,  guide  the  course  of  each  fibrous 
root  through  the  soil,  artificially  pump  the  sap  up  through 
the  tree,  decide  where  each  limb,  branch,  twig  and  leaf 
should  grow.  I  can't  feel  that  these  people  actually  believe 
that  of  us,  but  they  would  dearly  like  a  majority  of  the 
voters  to  believe  it. 

It  is  possible,  however,  and  in  the  present  situation  in- 
escapable that  some  agency  of  society  do  whatever  planning 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  suicide  of  society.  It  is  possible,  for 
instance,  to  determine  the  optimum  number  of  trees  that 
will  thrive  in  a  given  area,  and  to  employ  those  cultural 
methods  which  must  be  employed  if  the  trees  are  to  live  and 
nourish.  This  would  be  done,  please  note,  not  only  for  the 
forest  as  a  whole,  but  in  order  to  develop  the  best  possible 
crop  of  upstanding,  rugged  individuals.  There  are  certain 
broad  outlines  of  knowledge  to  guide  us  and  to  observe  in 
order  that  rugged  individualism  may  continue  to  express 
itself  in  ways  that  we  all  admire  and  profit  by. 

Folks  who  look  with  abhorrence  on  planning  should  feel 
that  nature's  method  of  handling  trees — and  everything 
else — before  the  white  man  came  was  ideal.  The  Indians  in 
some  respects  did  a  better  job  of  running  this  continent  than 
we  have  done.  But  much  as  we  may  admire  the  situation 
which  results  in  a  primitive  society  under  the  law  of  un- 
fettered competition,  we  know  that  in  a  civilized  state,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  freedom,  we  must  by  com- 
mon agreement  set  certain  boundaries  to  the  free  play  of  our 
selfishness.  This  does  not  mean  that  government  is  going  to 
supervise  every  detail  of  every  last  little  business;  but  merely 
that  of  necessity  cer- 


tain rules  by  common 
assent  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Whenever  you 
have  rules,  you  auto- 
matically impose  a 
certain  amount  of 
regimentation.  In  a 
democracy,  of  course, 


The  regimentation  of  democracy,  says  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Wallace,  is  a  truly  American  way  out  of  the  dilemma  of 
depression.  And  the  way  farmers,  particularly  cotton-farmers, 
have  gone  about  it  is  a  fine  example  of  self-imposed  economic 
planning  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It's  a  way  to  grow  rugged  in- 
dividualists of  a  kind  who  are  concerned  with  social  justice 
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this  regimentation  is  really  self-imposed — when  the  demo- 
cratic processes,  that  is,  are  genuinely  at  work.  Nevertheless 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  democracy  in  which  the  democratic 
processes  are  at  work  only  some  of  the  time — in  times  ol 
crisis,  for  instance.  At  other  times,  in  times  of  so-called 
normalcy,  the  democratic  processes  are  frequently  shelved  in 
lieu  of  pressure  politics  and  what  may  amount  to  economic 
oligarchy.  That  is,  a  relatively  small  group  may  impose  its 
will  on  the  majority  under  cover  of  very  skillful  propaganda 
and  astute  political  maneuvering. 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  regimentation  growing  out  ol 
tariffs  worked  out  by  businessmen  sitting  with  representa- 
tives of  the  government  behind  closed  doors;  we  nave  had 
regimentation  through  monetary  policies  worked  out  by 
bankers  sitting  with  representatives  of  government  behind 
closed  doors;  we  have  had  the  regimentation  resulting  from 
privileges  granted  to  great  corporate  entities.  At  times  it  has 
almost  seemed  as  if  in  support  of  these  three  kinds  of  regi- 
mentation there  has  been  a  regimentation  of  public  opinion. 

This  regimentation  has  gone  on  subtly  and  continually 
ever  since  the  Civil  War;  to  many  it  is  as  natural  as  the  air 
they  breathe.  It  has  gone  on  so  long  that  they  think  it  is  the 
normal  course  of  events. 

BEFORE  we  get  out  of  this  mess,  it  may  eventually  be 
necessary  to  have  certain  kinds  of  planning,  but  so  far 
we  have  had  practically  nothing  worthy  of  the  name.  We 
have  been  dealing  with  emergency  measures  with  the  rules 
of  the  game  having  to  do  with  tariffs,  monetary  principles 
and  the  way  in  which  corporate  entities  affect  the  national 
welfare. 

It  happens  that  recently  we  have  interpreted  the  rules  of 
the  game  differently  than  they  have  been  interpreted  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  seventy  years.  That  has  been  our 
sin.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  Hoosier  schoolmaster  from 
Gary  was  picked  up  by  the  representatives  of  regimentation 
of  a  bygone  age  and  built  into  a  ten  days'  wonder, — the  hope 
being  that,  through  subtle  regimentation  of  public  opinion, 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  it  appear  that  the  proponents 
of  the  New  Deal,  in  their  attempt  to  change  the  rules  regard- 
ing tariffs,  money  and  corporate  influence,  were  striving  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Republic  with  com- 
munistic ideas. 

The'true  enemies  of  the'Republic  are  those  organizers  of 
public  opinion  and  those  politicians  who  knowingly  and 
hypocritically  endeavor  to  place  the  tag  of  communism  on 
liberal  democratic  principles  in  order  that  they  may  gain 
votes  or  preserve  inordinate  profits.  Personally  I  happen  to 
have  a  profound  abhorrence  for  many  of  the  things  for 
which  the  Communists  stand.  I  detest  the  arousing  of  what 

amounts  to  religious 
fanaticism  for  na- 
tional or  class  inter- 
ests, and  the  building 
up  of  bitterness  be- 
tween classes.  I  de- 
test these  things, 
however,  just  as 
much  in  our  own 
country  as  in  foreign 
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countries.  Those  who  try  to  arouse  class  interests,  those  who 
descend  to  appeals  to  blind  prejudice,  are  playing  the  Com- 
munist game  much  more  effectively  than  the  Communists 
themselves  have  ever  been  able  to  play  it  in  this  country. 

The  issue  today  is  not  whether  we  shall  have  rules  for 
the  economic  game.  We  have  always  had  rules,  doubtless 
always  will  have.  The  real  issue  is,  first,  whether  we  want 
to  change  any  of  the  rules,  and 
second,  who  is  to  do  the  chang- 
ing. The  issue  was  well  expressed 
by  my  friend  and  associate,  Rex 
Tugwell,  when  he  said: 

Time  will  tell  which  in  these  times 
is  the  best  American — he  who  be- 
lieves that  the  racketeering,  the 
financial  juggling,  the  exploitation 
of  workers  and  consumers  must  be 
ended  once  for  all  and  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  industry  must  be  definitely 
assured  by  whatever  orderly  political 
means  can  be  found;  or  he  who  be- 
lieves it  more  important  that  some 
few  insiders  should  be  allowed  to 
manipulate  materials,  natural  forces 
and  social  institutions  for  their  own 
good  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest. 
Which  of  these  alternatives  is  really 
the  regimentation  about  which  so 
much  has  recently  been  heard? 
Which  is  closest  to  the  democratic 
process? 

Incidentally,  may  I  express 
the  hope  that  this  quotation  from 
Rex  TugwelPs  writings  will  not 
be  distorted.  Only  recently  some 
of  our  most  skilled  regimenters  of 
opinion  succeeded  in  converting 
what  Tugwell  had  intended  as  a 
skeptical  essay  on  economic  plan- 
ning, into  an  alleged  demand  for 
regimentation.  I  find  that  my 
own  utterances  have  undergone 
strange  distortions  at  the  hands  of  three  or  four  rather  promi- 
nent journalists  and/or  politicians.  Just  after  Christmas  I 
began  writing,  and  about  February  1  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  published  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  America 
Must  Choose  [see  Survey  Graphic,  June,  p.  239].  Certain 
persons,  to  serve  selfish  interests,  have  gone  to  astounding 
lengths  to  misrepresent  and  even  to  make  flatly  false  state- 
ments about  the  position  I  took  in  that  pamphlet. 

In  the  pamphlet  I  described  three  alternative  courses  for 
America,  and  pointed  to  disadvantages  in  all  three.  Those 
who  have  misrepresented  me  have  quoted  me  as  favoring 
the  things  I  pointed  out  as  disadvantages.  They  have  quoted 
what  I  said  about  the  extremely  nationalistic  course — which 
I  definitely  and  clearly  opposed — and  have  said  that  is 
what  I  advocated.  The  usual  method  has  been  to  pick  out 
from  its  context  some  sentence  in  which  I  described  policies 
or  means  which  I  disapprove,  and  to  quote  this  as  something 
which  I  approve.  In  some  cases  these  critics  went  further. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  is  quoted  in  a  widely-printed  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  as  saying:  "Mr.  Wallace  stated  pub- 
licly that  if  the  present  schemes  in  Washington  are  to  work 
there  must  be  a  'controlled'  public  opinion."  I  did  not  make 
any  such  statement,  publicly  or  privately. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  pamphlet  was  to  appeal  for  the 


SECRETARY 
"We  have  always  had  rules, 


widest  possible  public  discussion  of  the  various  paths  that 
are  open  to  us  as  a  nation.  Let  me  quote  three  entire  para- 
graphs, one  from  page  three,  and  two  from  the  final  page, 
thirty- three: 

Nothing  in  this  pamphlet  is  to  be  taken  as  final.  There  can  be  no 
final  answer  to  our  present  difficulties;  there  can  hardly  be  even  a 
satisfactory  tentative  answer  until  we  decide  which  way  we  want  to 

go.  That  question  should  be  debated 
throughout  America,  and  on  the 
highest  possible  plane.  It  should  be 
debated  in  Congress,  in  public  for- 
ums, in  city  and  in  country  school- 
house  meetings  in  every  state.  This 
time,  our  course  must  not  be  decided 
behind  closed  doors,  either  in  Wash- 
ington or  on  Wall  Street.  The  people 
must  be  let  in  on  the  problem.  This 
time,  let  us  open  the  doors  and  de- 
bate our  future  course  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  campaign 
for  a  middle-ground  policy  con- 
ducted as  a  campaign  of  reason, 
with  millions  of  personal  contacts 
and  arguments,  man  to  man.  The 
opposition  will  be  bitter  and  power- 
ful; but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  great  body  .of 
Americans  to  formulate  a  long-time 
trading  program  for  this  country 
which  they  are  willing  to  stand  be- 
hind, no  matter  how  plausible  the 
appeals  of  special  pleaders. 

I  lean  to  the  international  solu- 
tion. But  it  is  no  open  and  shut 
question.  It  needs  study,  and  above 
all  dispassionate  discussion.  Unfor- 
tunately, those  arguments  which 
appeal  to  fear,  to  suspicion  of  neigh- 
bor nations,  to  narrow  self-interest, 

WAI  ATF  anc^  to  mSrained  hatred  of  change 

are  the  arguments  which  will  be 

doubtless  always  will  have"  most  loudly  invoked.  I  want  to  see 

the  whole  question  examined  by  our 
people  in  a  new  spirit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  reflected  in  those  three  para- 
graphs an  extraordinary  reliance  upon  the  democratic 
processes  to  which  this  Nation  always  has  been  committed 
in  theory,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  in  practice.  It  is  a 
call  to  an  intense  renewal  of  the  process  of  discussion. 

If  there  is  any  "regimenting  of  opinion"  in  this,  it  is  the 
regimentation  that  is  the  essence  of  democracy — the  wide 
discussion,  the  considered  popular  judgment,  the  prepon- 
derant agreement  that  leads  to  determination  of  settled 
policy.  When  a  majority  finally  imposes  its  will  upon  a 
minority,  the  minority  opinion  is  thus  regimented.  That  is 
democracy.  This  is  what  we  have  always  had  in  matters  of 
large  importance.  It  is  what  I  hope  we  shall  always  have 
in  the  future.  The  only  element  of  difference  is  in  the  need 
now  for  such  firm  agreement  as  will  make  it  possible  to 
carry  over  certain  basic  policies  from  administration  to 
administration. 

The  only  real  danger  to  the  democratic  principle  of  de- 
termination by  popular  judgment  is  the  danger  that  dis- 
cussion will  be  too  much  of  the  sort  that  these  people  have 
been  conducting  who  misrepresent  and  falsify.  If  discussion 
is  to  have  greatest  value  it  should  be  honest  discussion. 
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There  can  be  great  difference  of  opinion  between  people 
who  are  honest,  sincere  and  intelligent.  It  is  not  difference 
of  opinion  that  threatens  democratic  processes;  it  is  pettiness, 
trickiness  and  unfairness.  Let  us  have  willingness  to  consider 
all  that  is  involved  in  every  possible  alternative  course  for 
the  years  ahead;  let  us  debate  the  points  with  vigor,  with 
insight  and  with  sincerity  in  every  community  and  in  every 
household.  In  this  is  vitalized  democracy;  in  this  is  the  hope 
for  a  solution  that  is  the  best  solution  of  which  we  as  a  people 
are  capable. 

Those  who  talk  most  about  regimentation  usually  refer  to 
the  Bankhead  Bill,  which  was  recently  passed  by  Congress. 
Probably  I  have  more  fear  of  regimentation  than  90  percent 
of  the  people.  I  trust  you  will  vigorously  oppose  the  appli- 
cation of  regimentation  to  the  products  of  the  North  and 
West  unless  and  until  you  have  indicated,  as  did  the  farmers 


of  the  South,  that  95  percent  of  you  are  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
centralized  governmental  control  for  purposes  which  you 
understand  and  approve. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  farmers 
of  the  South  have  an  extraordinarily  cooperative  attitude 
toward  the  great  cotton  crop.  They  seem  to  come  closer  to 
unanimity  of  'opinion  on  certain  fundamental  principles 
concerning  their  great  staple  than  farmers  in  other  sections 
have  yet  done.  They  are  willing  to  try  out  the  Bankhead  Bill 
for  one  year  and  to  renew  it  for  a  second  year  in  case  two 
thirds  of  them  vote  for  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  do  our  best  to  enable  the  south- 
ern cotton-farmers  to  make  a  success  of  their  efforts  along 
this  line.  But  I  want  to  urge  the  farmers  of  the  West  and 
North  not  to  start  doing  a  similar  thing  with  wheat,  corn  or 
hogs  or  any  other  of  our  great  northern  staples  until  we  have 
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at  least  had  an  opportunity  to  benefit  by  the  results  of  this 
southern  experiment. 

There  is  a  reason  for  addressing  these  remarks  particu- 
larly to  wheat  growers.  We  have  made  but  a  small  beginning 
in  solving  the  wheat  surplus  problem,  and  there  will  be  sug- 
gestions in  coming  months,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  some  new 
course  be  taken. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  part  of  our  efforts  has  gone 
toward  burying  the  mistakes  of  the  Farm  Board.  Beginning 
in  1930  the  Farm  Board  attempted  and  was  successful  in 
holding  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  above  parity, 
Chicago  wheat  in  one  period  being  as  much  as  23  cents  above 
Liverpool.  In  other  words,  the  Farm  Board  was  successful 
in  keeping  our  wheat  at  a  price  so  high  as  to  further  curtail 
exports.  In  spite  of  some  sales  of  Farm  Board  wheat  abroad, 
our  net  exports  declined  from  142  million  bushels  in  1928-29 
to  32  million  bushels  in  1932-33.  Our  carryover  increased 
from  247  million  bushels  in  1929  to  nearly  389  million 
bushels  in  1933. 

THE  wheat  farmers  may  have  felt  that  they  were  facing  an 
extraordinarily  difficult  situation  in  1930  and  1931,  but 
the  Farm  Board  and  the  then  secretary  of  agriculture  told 
the  truth  when  they  said  that  the  situation  at  that  time 
would  have  been  much  worse  if  it  had  not  been  for  their 
activities.  I  agreed  at  that  time  to  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ments and  I  agree  to  it  again  today.  These  so-called  ortho- 
dox, standpat  Republicans  sincerely  thought  they  could 
defy  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand;  and  so  they  apparently 
could,  as  long  as  the  $500  million  held  out  and  elevator 
storage  space  was  available.  Unfortunately  other  countries 
labored  under  similar  delusions  and  the  more  the  different 
countries  tried  to  support  the  price  of  wheat,  the  worse  the 
trouble  became. 

When  this  administration  came  into  power  on  March  4, 
1933,  the  farm  price  of  wheat  was  32  cents,  and  the  carryover 
as  of  July  1,  1933  promised  to  be  at  least  360  million 
bushels, — three  times  the  normal.  Our  net  exports  of  wheat 
for  the  marketing  year  1932  were  running  at  an  annual  rate 
of  only  32  million  bushels,  or  one  fifth  the  normal.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  speech  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  in  September  of  1932 
had  committed  himself  to  a  plan  which  would  not  involve 
the  public  treasury  in  the  same  way  the  Farm  Board  had, 
a  plan  which  would  make  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
work  for  farmers  within  the  limits  of  justice  to  other 
classes. 

During  the  present  year,  largely  because  the  1933  wheat 
crop  was  only  527  million  bushels,  the  smallest  in  forty  years 
and  300  million  bushels  below  average,  and  partly  because 
of  speculation  and  the  President's  monetary  program — the 
price  of  wheat  at  Chicago  has  been  1 5  to  20  cents  above 
Liverpool. 

The  prospect  of  this  small  crop  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1933  strengthened  our  prices  in  relation  to  Liverpool  and 
during  the  second  week  of  April,  when  the  small  crop  be- 
came a  certainty,  our  prices  bounced  up  above  Liver- 
pool prices  and  have  kept  that  unusual  relation  ever 
since. 

Human  beings  in  the  United  States  consume  about 
500  million  bushels  of  wheat,  about  75  million  bushels  are 
used  for  seed  on  present  acreage  levels,  and  about  50  million 
bushels  are  normally  used  as  feed.  In  other  words,  our  nor- 
mal domestic  cohsumption  is  around  625  million  bushels. 
This  year,  partly  as  a  result  of  our  acreage-control  program, 
and  partly  because  of  unfavorable  weather  in  the  Southwest, 


the  total  yield  promises  to  be  only  700  million  bushels1, 
which  would  mean  that  if  our  carryover  of  July  1,  1935  is  to 
be  held  down  to  250  million  bushels,  or  twice  the  normal,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  during  the  ensuing  year  to  export 
about  100  million  bushels.  I  realize,  of  course,  if  the  ex- 
ceedingly dry  weather  continues  in  the  Dakotas  that  the 
spring  wheat  crop  may  be  sufficiently  short  so  that  only  small 
exports  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  increasing  the 
carryover  as  of  July  1,  1935,  materially  beyond  the  expected 
carryover  as  of  July  1  this  year  of  about  265  million  bushels. 

Burying  the  heritage  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  dic- 
tated by  the  permanent  and  genuine  interest  of  agriculture. 
It  is  in  the  interests  of  wheat  growers  that  the  channels  of 
trade  be  kept  clear  so  that  their  wheat  can  move  normally 
in  export.  Blockade  of  these  channels,  resulting  from  the 
accumulation  of  immense  wlieat  stocks  which  always  follows 
a  Farm  Board  price-fixing  experiment,  causes  immense  loss 
to  the  farmers  which  far  overbalances  any  temporary  price 
benefits. 

Aggravated  as  it  was  by  loss  of  our  world  markets  due  to 
our  transition  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation,  by  foreign 
tariff  walls  and  decline  in  world  demand,  the  aftermath  of 
the  Farm  Board  experiment  has  been  punishment  for  the 
wheat  farmers.  We  want  to  avoid  inviting  a  repetition  of 
that  punishment  in  the  future.  Hence  no  repetition  of  that 
stabilization  experiment  is  to  be  expected. 

But  this  administration  has  done  and  will  do  its  utmost  to 
lighten  the  penalties  of  that  experiment,  so  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  unsound  surplus  condition  created  by  the 
Farm  Board  to  a  sound  export  relationship  and  healthy 
balance  of  supply  with  demand  can  be  made  gradually  and 
at  the  least  cost  to  the  wheat  growers. 

For  meeting  the  inevitable  adjustments  left  to  us,  we  have 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  This  Act  makes  it  possible 
to  move  on  the  problem  from  three  directions,  supplemented 
by  a  fourth: 

First,  the  Act  has  made  possible  the  cooperation  of  farmers  in  a 
sign-up  for  reduction  of  acreage.  This  sign-up  will  reduce  this 
year's  crop  greatly,  cutting  down  surpluses  instead  of  piling  them 
up  as  formerly  was  done. 

Second,  through  benefit  payments  to  those  who  cooperate,  the 
income  of  farmers  on  the  domestic  part  of  their  crop  can  be 
supplemented.  Or  if  some  force  beyond  the  farmer's  control, 
such  as  drought  or  flood,  ruins  his  crop,  he  still  has  the  benefit 
payment  as  a  form  of  partial  crop  insurance  since  these  pay- 
ments are  based  on  past  rather  than  current  production. 

Third,  we  can  employ  the  export  provisions  of  the  Act  as  we  did 
in  1933  through  the  Pacific  wheat  agreement  to  stimulate  ship- 
ments during  the  transition  period. 

The  fourth  and  supplementary  activity  is  our  leadership  in 
bringing  about  the  World  Wheat  Agreement,  and  participation 
in  the  international  conference  which  we  hope  will  result  in  bring- 
ing the  world  wheat  price  up  at  least  part  way  toward  meeting  the 
American  price. 

OUR  Act  makes  possible  an  adjustment  of  benefit  pay- 
ments to  offset  adjustments  in  price.  Indications  are 
that  this  year  we  will  have  considerably  larger  benefit  pay- 
ments. Among  the  possibilities  would  be  the  use  of  4  or  5 
cents  of  this  amount  to  keep  wheat  exports  moving  within  our 
90-million-bushel  quota  under  the  world  wheat  agreement. 
Those  are  the  methods,  opened  to  us  by  the  Adjustment 
Act,  with  which  we  can  cope  with  the  gravities  of  the  hang- 

1  This  was  the  estimate  prevailing  in  April  when  Secretary  Wallace  wrote  these  re- 
marks. In  the  next  sentence,  however,  he  refers  to  the  possibility  of  continuing  dry- 
weather  in  the  Dakotas  and  the  short  crop  which  would  then  result.  The  dry  weather 
and  the  short  crop,  it  so  happens,  have  both  come  to  pass. — The  Editors. 
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over  surplus.  I  ask  you  to  contrast  these  methods  with  the 
alternatives  we  would  have  to  face  if  there  were  no  such  Act. 
Without  the  Act,  there  would  be  only  two  possibilities — 
either  the  inexorable  restriction  of  wheat  farmers'  plantings 
under  the  sheer  force  of  big  surplus  and  little  price,  or  else 
continuation  of  stabilization  and  correspondingly  greater 
ruin  when  it  finally  had  to  end. 

Let  me  point  out,  however,  how  successful  the  present 
program  can  be  in  completely  burying  the  mistakes  of  the 
Farm  Board  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  if  you  only 
give  it  an  opportunity.  During  the  past  six  months  various 
people  who  have  not  bothered  to  look  up  the  facts  have 
claimed  that  the  wheat  plan  was  being  seriously  embarrassed 
because  the  farmers  who  had  not  signed  up  were  increasing 
their  acreage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  perfectly  all  right  for 
these  farmers  to  do  so  provided  our  wheat  is  priced  so  that 
we  can  make  the  necessary  exports,  and  provided  we  levy 
the  full  amount  of  the  processing  tax  and  distribute  the 
money  thus  collected  to  the  farmers  who  do  cooperate.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  nonsigning  farmers  who  increased  their 
wheat  acreage  last  fall  are  going  to  congratulate  themselves 
when  they  sell  their  wheat  this  July  and  August.  They  will 
have  no  benefit  check  coming  to  them.  They  have  no  right 
to  one.  We  have  given  them  an  opportunity  to  sign  up  again 
this  spring.  It  is  their  privilege  to  refuse  to  sign.  They  have 
doubtless  given  the  whole  matter  careful  consideration  and 
have  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  what  was  sound  for  them 
and  the  country.  I  certainly  do  not  want  in  any  way  to  stir 
up  prejudice  against  them.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that 
their  action  will  not  embarrass  the  wheat  plan  or  the  550,000 
producers  who  are  cooperating  in  it.  The  wheat  plan  is 
destined  to  work  surprisingly  well  once  the  mistakes  of  the 
Farm  Board  and  other  obstructions  are  out  of  the  way  and 
we  can  go  ahead  and  export  what  surplus  we  have  in  a 
normal  manner. 

I  think  I  realize  as  well  as  anyone  the  difficulties  in  the 
voluntary  production-control  plan  as  it  has  been  developed 
for  wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  hogs,  and  tobacco,  but  I  have 
enough  faith  in  the  inventiveness  and  the  cooperativeness  of 
the  American  farmer  to  believe  that  these  difficulties  can  in 
time  be  overcome.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  impressive 
achievements  in  the  United  States- has  been  the  administra- 
tion, by  the  farmers  themselves,  of  these  adjustment  pro- 
grams within  the  counties.  They  have  come  up  against  the 
toughest  of  problems,  and  they  have  solved  them  themselves. 
They  have  settled  problems  which  could  not  have  been 


settled  by  any  government  agent,  and  surely  that  is  a  test  of 
democracy;  at  the  same  time,  the  adjustment  plan  as  a 
whole  could  not  have  been  inaugurated  without  the  use  of 
the  centralizing  power  of  the  federal  government.  And  so 
long  as  that  centralizing  power  is  at  the  service  of  all  the 
people,  rather  than  a  powerful  few,  that  too  is  a  measure  of 
democracy. 

RECENTLY  the  first  stage  in  the  corn-hog  adjustment 
program  has  been  completed,  and  the  county-produc- 
tion-control associations  are  getting  a  taste  of  the  same  sort 
of  problems  the  wheat  folks  were  up  against  last  fall.  The 
impressive  thing,  however,  is  that  well  over  a  million 
corn-hog  producers  have  signed  up  in  a  cooperative  effort 
to  adjust  their  production  to  world  demand,  and  that  in 
that  sign-up  compaign  approximately  100,000  farmers 
freely  and  voluntarily  gave  of  their  services.  When  that  can 
happen,  the  possibilities  of  an  organized  agriculture  are 
brighter  than  they  have  been  in  many  a  long  year. 

Shortsighted,  selfish  and  cynical  people  see  nothing  in 
these  adjustment  programs  but  the  benefit  payments.  I 
would  not  minimize  the  life-saving  values  of  those  payments 
to  farmers  in  times  like  these,  not  to  mention  their  influence 
in  putting  city  wage  earners  back  to  work  producing  the 
goods  which  farmers  want  to  buy.  But  to  my  mind  the 
benefit  payment  is  not  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
whole  program.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  more  and 
more  farmers  are  looking  beyond  the  government  check  to 
the  heart  of  agriculture's  adjustment  problem,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  production  schedules;  and  that  they  are  beginning 
to  see  in  the  Adjustment  Act  at  least  the  first  crude  effort  to 
fashion  that  social  machinery  which  every  national  admin- 
istration since  the  War  has  agreed  must  be  provided  if  the 
American  farmer  was  ever  to  get  a  new  deal. 

This  social  machinery  is  unquestionably  a  change  in  the 
rules  of  the  game  insofar  as  the  farmer  is  concerned.  It  says 
that  the  old  rule  of  dog-eat-dog,  of  farming  your  neighbor 
out  of  existence,  is  neither  sound  for  agriculture  nor  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  It  says  that  if  any  of  our  precious  heritage 
from  the  countryside  is  to  be  preserved,  a  new  rule  must  be 
fashioned  which  puts  a  limit  on  individual  selfishness.  And 
finally,  this  new  social  machinery  says  that  the  exploitation 
of  one  group  in  the  population  by  another  must  give  way 
not  to  class  warfare,  but  to  that  balance  between  our  major 
producing  groups  which  is  dictated  both  by  sound  economics 
and  social  justice. 


A    PRAYER 


BY  BEN  FINGER,  JR. 


\  A /HEN,  spite  of  truth,  I  see  that  people  do 

'  *  The  narrow  things  they  are  accustomed  to; 
When  I  see  Man  deny  his  will's  behest 
To  look  for  certainty,  to  look  for  rest 
In  habits  and  traditions  which  are  gone, 
Forgetting  that  the  universe  moves  on; 
When  I  see  shaping  Man,  the  very  sum 
Of  all  Life  was  or  is  or  will  become, 
Unhappy,  dull,  unequal — yet  afraid 
Of  precedents  that  other  ages  made; 
When  I  observe  how  constantly  Man  makes 


The  same  adjustments  and  the  same  mistakes, 

Hand  guided  by  the  past,  sluggish  and  slow, 

Unmindful  of  the  highest  law — to  Grow; 

When  I  see  smallness  rife,  and  merit  rare 

I  make  for  all  humanity  a  prayer: 

God,  help  us  be  as  palimpsests  to  art! 

The  past  which  is  upon  us  at  the  start 

We  have  retraced  with  cautious  hands  untried; 

We  have  forgot  the  universe  is  wide. 

Help  us  rewrite  the  scrolls  again  and  bring 

An  end  to  hate,  injustice,  suffering. 


WHEN   TILLAGE    BEGINS 
OTHER    ARTS    FOLLOW 


It  took  the  depression  to  restore  the  farmer  to  a  place  in  the  American 
scene,  and  it  was  not  until  1930  that  Grant  Wood,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  painter  of  farm-life,  emerged  from  obscurity.  His  canvas  of  a 
farm-couple,  called  American  Gothic,  then  exhibited  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  which  later  acquired  it,  became  the  sensation  of 
the  show.  It  was  called  "one  of  the  finest  records  of  Americana  that 
has  ever  been  painted."  American  Gothic  has  been  loaned  to  many 
exhibitions  since  that  time  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  known  of  re- 
cent American  paintings.  Grant  Wood  was  thirty-eight  years  old 
when  he  was  "discovered."  He  had  been  painting  Iowa  country 
scenes  and  a  few  murals  for  Iowa  buildings  before  that  time;  he  has 
gone  on  painting  them  since.  Lately,  as  chairman  of  the  regional  com- 
mittee for  Iowa,  he  has  been  directing  a  group  of  PWA  artists  in  the 
execution  of  his  design  for  a  mural  for  Iowa  State  College,  a  mural 
inspired  by  Daniel  Webster's  statement:  When  tillage  begins,  the 
other  arts  follow.  His  design  for  the  Dinner  for  Threshers,  two  parts  of 
which  are  reproduced  below,  is  a  fine  project  that  deserves  a  wall 


Courtesy  \\  hitney  Museum,  New  York 

Dinner  for  Threshers  (panel  1).  Drawing  for  a  Mural 
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Mural  panels  for  the 
Library  of  Iowa 
State  College  made 
by  Grant  Wood  and 
his  associates  under 
Public  Works  of  Art 


Dinner  for  Threshers  (panel  3).  By  Grant  Wood 


IN   THE    LAND   OF   THE   FREE 


BY  FRED  HENDERSON 


DEVELOPMENTS  have  brought  you  in  America  to  a 
new  historic  hour  of  decision  as  to  the  basic  principles 
on  which  your  state  is  founded.  For  I  take  it  that  your 
Fourth  of  July  is  something  more  to  you  than  the  anniver- 
sary of  an  event  in  eighteenth-century  history.  It  would  be  a 
meaningless  celebration  if  it  did  not  express  a  living  spirit 
with  a  vital  significance  in  human  affairs  here  and  now. 
With  every  Independence  Day  you  issue  afresh  your  Declara- 
tion and  pledge  of  what  America  stands  for  in  human 
purpose  and  outlook. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  much  more  than 
the  setting-up  of  a  separate  apparatus  of  government.  It 
announced  a  new  philosophy  of  government.  Behind  the  new 
institution  of  government  was  the  dynamic  of  a  new  concept 
of  relationship  to  human  life  from  which  alone  any  such 
institution  can  derive  a  valid  authority.  Against  all  the  tradi- 
tions and  precedents  of  a  world  of  arbitrary  rule  over  sub- 
jected people,  it  proclaimed  that  institutions  of  government 
do  not  exist  for  the  profit  of  governors,  but  only  for  the  life, 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  governed;  and  can  have  no 
valid  authority  other  than  the  authority  of  the  governed 
people  themselves  in  pursuance  of  their  right  to  life,  happi- 
ness and  well-being. 

So  it  is  that  there  are  certain  quite  fundamental  things  I 
am  to  put  to  you  in  conclusion  of  my  series  of  articles.  By 
way  of  introduction  to  them  I  must  return  for  a  moment  to 
what  I  said  last  month  [Survey  Graphic,  June,  p.  287]  about 
the  mental  reaction  to  the  facts  of  the  economic  situation 
which  I  found  prevalent  in  America;  for  it  goes,  I  think,  very 
much  to  the  roots  of  any  real  understanding. 

One's  first  superficial  impression  in  moving  about  among 
the  polyglot  human  life  in  the  United  States  is  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  typical  Americanism;  that  you  have  not 
yet  begun  to  be  a  people  in  any  vital  or  organic  sense,  with  a 
cultural  inheritance  of  common  association  and  experience 
revealing  itself  in  such  characteristics  of  mind  and  outlook 
as  to  make  "American"  a  word  of  real  defining  significance. 
But  as  my  contacts  widened  in  range  and  deepened  in  inti- 
macy, the  falseness  of  that  impression  became  very  apparent. 
Obvious,  and  at  first  sight  misleading,  as  are  the  differences 
of  outlook  and  racial  temperament  between  Americans  and 
Americans,  there  is  a  characteristic  way  of  appraising  life, 
with  real  defining  significance  in  it,  quite  unmistakably 
manifest  in  the  reaction  of  American  thought  to  the  material 
facts  of  the  economic  situation;  contrasting  sharply  with  the 
generally  prevalent  European  reaction  to  what  is  essentially 
the  same  set  of 


it  of  all  the  irrelevant  accessories  of  local  color,  what  it 
amounts  to  is  just  this — that  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
being  disabled  from  getting  into  use  and  consumption  the 
things  they  all  need  and  can  quite  readily  produce  in  plenty. 
But  when  one  puts  that  common  provocation  in  precisely 
the  same  language  to  American  and  to  European  audiences, 
the  response  is  wholly  unlike.  One  has  to  engage  in  a  great 
deal  of  labored  reasoning  about  it  before  the  ordinary 
European  audience  sees  anything  in  it  more  than  a  normal 
condition  of  things  in  whose  normal  working  certain  ec- 
centric variations  from  standard  are  for  the  moment  appar- 
ent; while  almost  universally  American  audiences  show  an 
instinctive  perception,  prompt  and  hilarious,  of  the  essential 
absurdity  of  what  is  happening.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
different  attitude  of  mind  about  it;  the  different  standard  of 
judgment  and  of  values  brought  to  bear  upon  the  facts. 

ONE  gets,  I  think,  the  clue  to  it  in  the  physical  circum- 
stances of  your  land  itself,  and  in  the  background  of 
experience  against  which  you  see  all  these  things.  America 
has  been  peopled  by  pioneering.  You  have  made  the  land 
your  habitat  by  moving  out  in  tides  of  new  settlement  into 
its  original  wildness  and  taking  possession  of  the  natural 
resources  there,  unchallenged  in  your  access  to  them  by  any 
but  the  natural  difficulties  and  obstructions.  You  have,  as  a 
people,  got  from  that  a  sense  of  the  real  things;  an  instinctive 
perception,  born  of  these  experiences,  that  the  only  basic 
reality  in  any  economic  situation,  however  complicated,  is 
in  natural  resources  and  what  human  effort  can  make  of 
them. 

The  average  European  does  not  see  things  in  that  natural 
realist  way  at  all.  He  has  to  release  his  mind  from  the  re- 
straints and  the  warping  of  uncounted  centuries  of  estab- 
lished tradition,  before  he  can  begin  to  think  of  himself  as 
having  any  right  of  entry  to  the  natural  resources  and  op- 
portunities of  his  habitat.  He  sees  all  these  things  against  an 
immemorial  background  of  feudal  powers  and  established 
lordships  over  himself  and  the  world  he  lives  in.  To  imagine 
his  world  without  these  lordships,  or  his  own  natural  title  to 
live  in  it  as  anything  other  than  their  requirement  for  his 
services,  involves  a  challenge  to  the  inertia  of  all  his  racial 
experience.  He  takes  them  for  granted  as  the  natural  order 
of  human  living;  and  only  such  explanations  of,  or  projects 
for,  dealing  with  the  current  difficulties  of  his  life  as  fit  into 
that  framework  and  continue  to  take  it  for  granted,  are 
really  intelligible  to  him.  Going  without  the  things  he  needs 

in   the   midst   of  an 


provocations. 

Talking  with 
Americans,  whether 
in  mass  audiences  or 
individually,  after  a 
long  experience  of 
similar  European 
contacts,  brought 
this  difference  out 
very  plainly.  Both,  I 
repeat,  are  facing  ex- 
actly the  same  trou- 
ble. When  you  strip 


An  Independence  Day  message  to  Americans  concluding  the 
series  of  articles  this  English  engineer  and  economist  has  writ- 
ten on  his  impressions  of  the  United  States.  Here  he  found 
evidence  of  a  "great  renewal  of  that  direct  primitive  instinct 
for  realities"  which,  to  his  mind,  the  European  races  we  came 
from  have  lost;  but  he  finds  us  confronted  in  the  present  crisis 
for  the  first  time  with  the  "general  challenge  of  a  reduction 
of  life  to  resourcelessness."  The  way  out  as  the  author  of 
The  Economic  Consequences  of  Power  Production  sees  it. 
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abundance  of  them 
does  not  strike  him 
as  a  self-evident  ab- 
surdity. He  may,  and 
does,  clamor  on  oc- 
casion for  a  little 
more  copious  falling 
of  crumbs  from  the 
main  table;  but  the 
essential  relation  to 
and  dependence 
upon  the  overlord- 
ships  of  life,  the  class 
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corollaries  to  them  in  basic  social  structure,  remain  axio- 
matic for  him. 

The  circumstances  in  which  their  country  was  populated 
and  settled  meant,  in  the  quality  of  life  for  the  American 
people,  a  great  renewal  of  that  direct  primitive  instinct  for 
realities  which  the  European  races  they  came  from  had 
lost  ages  previously;  and  a  century  of  developing  capitalism 
has  not  been  able  to  devitalize  this  greatest  of  the  modern 
historic  rejuvenations  of  human  life.  In  the  Old  World, 
capitalism  established  itself  on  an  existing  tradition  of  class 
servitude.  It  had  at  its  disposal  to  begin  with  a  devitalized 
mass  mind  already  degraded  to  its  requirements.  But  it  has 
only  been  able  to  put  the  thinnest  crust  of  that  Old  World 
class  devaluation  of  human  life  over  the  mind  of  America; 
and  the  native  American  instinct  for  realities  is  still  strong 
and  vital  enough  for  its  habit  of  thought  to  break  through 
on  any  real  provocation. 

And  it  is  only  now,  for  the  first  time  in  American  capitalist 
development,  that  the  provocation  has  come  to  full  ex- 
pression. There  has  never  before  in  your  economy  been  that 
general  challenge  of  a  reduction  of  life  to  resourcelessness 
which  the  present  crisis  has  put  up  to  you.  Individuals  and 
local  communities  have  had  to  face  it;  but  if  the  worse  came 
to  the  worst  there  has  always  hitherto  been  an  American 
consciousness  of  the  open  frontier  and  the  pioneering  op- 
portunity for  escape.  The  thing  has  now  become  a  closed 
circle;  for  the  first  time  in  your  history  you  find  yourselves 
completely  hemmed  in  by  it.  The  entire  working  life  of 
America  stands  now  relegated  to  the  status  which  capitalism 
imposes  upon  the  working  life  of  mankind  everywhere, — 
that  of  having  no  accredited  right  to  live,  amid  the  vast 
resources  of  a  world  overflowing  with  plenty,  except  as  a 
source  of  profit  and  service  to  the  lordships  established  over 
those  resources.  And  to  that  situation  you  have  come  at  the 
crisis  of  the  economic  period  in  history  when  the  supplanting 
of  human  service  by  non-human  powers  as  the  physical 
energy  of  production  has  developed  to  the  stage  at  which 
these  lordships  can  no  longer  profitably  utilize  your  serv- 
ices; when  the  work  of  production,  engagement  in  which  is 
your  only  title  to  live,  can  be  done  with  less  and  less  re- 
quirement for  you. 

IF  your  Declaration  of  Independence  stands  for  anything 
that  is  still  alive  in  America,  it  is  to  this  tribunal  you  have 
to  bring  for  judgment  the  power  wh'ch  has  now  got  your 
life  completely  in  its  net.  For  what  reality  can  there  be  in 
your  Fourth  of  July  while  the  new  feudalism — the  lordship 
which  capitalism  has  set  up  over  all  your  opportunities  to 
live — remains  established  as  your  institution  of  economic 
government;  with  its  call  on  his  service  for  its  own  profit  as 
the  American  citizen's  only  permitted  footing  in  life?  I 
heard  a  group  of  these  our  governors  discussing  unem- 
ployment one  evening  in  the  lounge  of  a  Pittsburgh  hotel. 
"Damn  these  fellows,"  said  one  of  them.  "They're  scrap; 
there's  millions  of  them  we  shall  never  have  any  possible 
use  for  in  a  power  age;  and  we  can't  either  shoot  them  or 
leave  them  to  starve."  What  significance  remains  in  your 
Declaration  of  Independence  when,  as  a  footnote  to  its  talk 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  status  of 
American  citizens  in  relation  to  the  governing  economy  of 
their  lives  can  be  thus  quite  accurately  defined? 

It  is  a  fact  of  tremendous  import,  not  only  to  America 
itself  but  to  the  world,  that  in  confronting  such  a  situation 
your  characteristic  Americanism  is  a  realist  mentality  that 
does  not  mistake  human  devices  and  the  artificial  procedures 


of  a  class  society  for  natural  laws  and  compulsions  as  the 
European  does.  My  Wisconsin  farmer  friend,  with  his 
abrupt  questioning  as  to  where  in  hell  property  and  finance 
get  their  right  to  stand  between  a  community  and  the 
things  it  can  produce  for  itself  in  plenty,  is  typical.  How 
typical  can  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  President  Roose- 
velt's translation  of  precisely  the  same  idea  out  of  the 
vernacular  into  the  studied  language  of  responsible  states- 
manship: "We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  fundamental  change 
in  our  economic  thought.  In  the  future  we  are  going  to  think 
less  about  the  producer  and  more  about  the  consumer. 
.  .  .  The  millions  who  are  in  want  will  not  stand  by  silently 
forever  while  the  things  to  satisfy  their  needs  are  within 
easy  reach."  ' 

THAT  is  America,  the  authentic  America,  speaking;  the 
characteristic  American  habit  of  mind  which  I  have  here 
been  trying  to  define  as  it  impressed  itself  upon  me  in  my 
contacts  with  it.  And  in  the  readjustment  of  the  world's 
economic  life  now  impending,  I  cannot  see  the  sacred 
pontifical  interdicts  of  the  old  order  of  things — the  solemn 
taboos  about  financial  necessity,  the  property-title  incanta- 
tions put  up  to  mankind  as  valid  reasons  why  we  should  go 
without  the  things  we  can  make — I  cannot  see  them  getting 
away  with  it  easily  by  moral  overawe  against  such  a  mentality. 

If,  however,  this  instinctive  sense  of  what  are  the  ultimate 
realities  in  economics  is  to  be  constructively  effective  in 
American  life,  it  is  with  its  practical  implications  that  we 
must  concern  ourselves.  It  is  all  to  the  good — is  indeed 
vitally  essential — that  we  should,  to  begin  with,  clearly 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  only  reality  in  any  economic  situation 
is  in  natural  resources  and  what  human  effort  can  make  of 
them.  But  that,  while  it  enables  you  to  see  your  final  ob- 
jective quite  plainly  as  the  getting  of  the  real  things  to 
consumers  without  let  or  hindrance,  only  states  your  prob- 
lem for  you.  It  does  not  solve  it.  The  immediately  urgent 
practical  thing  is  a  clear  understanding  of  what  this  realism 
implies  in  social  structure  and  in  economic  procedure. 

And  that  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  makes  big  demands  upon 
the  intelligence  of  a  people;  for  it  involves  very  fundamental 
challenges  to  many  things  which,  in  the  current  thought  of 
the  times,  are  not  regarded  as  open  to  challenge.  My  own 
rule  in  economic  research  is  a  very  simple  one,  but  I  believe 
it  gives  the  only  effective  guidance  through  the  labyrinth 
of  economic  illusions  which  beset  us  on  this  task.  It  is, 
never  to  allow  any  economic  formula  or  method  of  ac- 
countancy to  get  past  one's  mind  without  presenting  its 
credentials.  That  is  to  say,  without  relating  itself  in  the 
clearest  precision  to  the  real  things  in  human  activity  and 
the  actual  movement  of  goods  of  which  it  purports  to  be  an 
accounting.  I  find  that  to  be  a  pretty  effective  test;  a  sort  of 
photo-electric  eye  for  detecting  illusions  and  throwing  out 
counterfeits.  But  it  does  bring  one  up  against  very  funda- 
mental challenges  to  existing  procedure,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  monetary  and  finance  operations  of  the  system. 

That  is  where  the  main  illusions  congregate.  If  we  were 
dealing  with  a  direct  procedure  by  which  our  real  available 
resources — "within  easy  reach,"  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  so  truly 
says — were  being  seized  and  put  out  of  our  reach  behind 
actual  material  barriers,  we  would  see  what  was  happening 
plainly  enough;  and  we  should  probably  have  those  fences 
down  quite  promptly.  But  the  thing  is  not  done  in  that 
direct  and  open  way  of  brigandage.  The  real  things  are  not 
so  much  being  seized  away  from  us  as  computed  away  by  a 

1  Looking  Forward,  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  John  Day.  Chapter  2,  pp.  49-51. 
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procedure  of  ringing  the  changes  in  respect  of  costs  and 
prices  and  values  in  the  finance  and  monetary  accountancy 
of  the  system.  And  that  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  see  in 
its  real  character;  because  the  implications  of  the  finance 
of  a  system  which  is  established  as  the  basic  existing  social 
structure  of  life  are  so  universally  and  subtly  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  social  economy  that,  without  very 
close  and  penetrative  scrutiny,  they  are  not  perceived  to  be 
its  implications  at  all,  but  present  themselves  for  general 
acceptance  as  the  natural  order  of  things  in  any  scheme  of 
human  living. 

WITHIN  the  existing  system  we  are  in  complete  de- 
pendence upon  those  ways  of  carrying  on  our  activities 
which  are  indicated  by  such  finance  conceptions  as  "financ- 
ing production,"  "advances  of  credit"  and  "costs  of  pro- 
duction." They  are  the  invariable  and  only  operative  pro- 
cedures for  effecting  the  movement  of  real  things;  and  they 
become  accepted  in  current  thought  as  basic  necessary 
computations  in  human  affairs.  A  pretty  close  scrutiny  of 
the  facts  is  required  to  dispel  that  illusion  and  to  reveal 
them  for  what  they  actually  are — accounting  devices  re- 
lated only  to  the  requirements  of  this  particular  social 
structure,  and  without  any  meaning  or  validity  whatever  in 
relation  to  other  conceptions  of  human  life  than  that  of 
which  the  existing  social  structure  is  the  expression. 

The  new  realist  conception  of  human  life,  with  its  con- 
sumer-economics outlook  and  its  insistence  upon  the  direct 
satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  life  as  the  dominant  purpose  to 
be  served  in  the  management  of  the  world's  resources,  makes 
all  these  existing  finance  and  monetary  accountancies 
obsolete.  For  they  are  the  accountancies  of  another  purpose 
than  that  altogether;  a  purpose  which  is  the  direct  negation 
of  the  consumer  purpose;  the  purpose  of  implementing 
property  claims  over  all  output  against  the  community's 
right  of  usage  and  consumption.  The  formula  for  under- 
standing in  this  matter  is,  I  think,  quite  simple  and  incon- 
trovertible. It  is  this:  That  money,  and  all  the  finance 
procedure  by  which  money  is  created,  issued  and  permitted 
to  be  used,  is  never  anything  other  than  an  accountancy  of 
the  actual  property  rights  which  are  distinctive  of  the 
particular  social  structure  in  which  the  money  is  functioning. 
There  is  nothing  real  about  it  at  all;  it  is  simply  a  method  of 
reckoning  and  measurement  applied,  not  to  the  real  things 
themselves,  but  to  the  property  titles  which  have  been 
established  over  real  things  in  any  given  social  organization; 
and  is  the  most  unintelligible  nonsense  imaginable  outside 
its  relation  to  those  property  titles. 

How  deep  and  fundamental  this  challenge  of  consumer- 
economics  is  to  the  finance  conceptions  which  are  taken  to 
be  axiomatic  in  our  existing  economic  procedure,  can  best 
be  demonstrated  not  by  abstract  argument,  but  by  putting 
the  finance  accountancy  to  the  realist  test.  What  do  such 
concepts  as  "credit"  or  "costs  of  production"  represent  in 
the  natural  course  of  producing  and  distributing  real 
things?  Such  a  scrutiny  reveals  them  conclusively  as  nothing 
but  methods  of  computing  property  titles  and  debt  claims 
into  the  reckoning  by  way  of  excluding  the  working  life  of  the 
world  from  any  direct  right  of  usage  of  the  output  of  the 
world's  activities. 

For  purposes  of  this  test,  I  take  the  finance  conception  of 
"costs  of  production";  not  only  because  it  is  in  some  ways 
the  most  grotesque  of  these  accountancy  illusions,  but  also 
because  scrutiny  of  it  penetrates  most  directly  to  the  core  of 
the  matter — to  the  conflict  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  and 


appraisement  of  human  life  itself  which  underlies  all  the 
present  controversy  about  economic  forms  and  procedures. 

Looking  beyond  the  accountancy  to  the  actual  movement 
and  usage  of  real  things  of  which  it  professes  to  be  an  ac- 
counting, all  costs  of  production  will  be  seen,  on  scrutiny,  to 
be  nothing  other  than  the  use  and  consumption  of  existing 
supplies  which  goes  on  while  the  users  and  consumers  are 
engaged  in  producing  further  supplies  for  the  future;  this 
current  use  and  consumption  of  the  results  of  past  production 
being  accounted  as  costs  of  the  future  output.  And  this 
accounting  of  current  consumption  as  a  "cost"  is  the  most 
fantastic  absurdity.  Let  us  look  at  it  closely  for  a  moment, 
and  see. 

I  take  it  that  when  we  speak  of  getting  down  to  realities, 
what  we  finally  mean  is  this:  that  nothing  in  the  mere 
mechanism  of  our  affairs,  no  institution  or  procedure,  noth- 
ing exterior  to  ourselves,  nothing  whatever  but  the  attain- 
ment that  comes  of  all  these  things  in  the  quality  of  human 
life  itself,  is  the  reality;  the  purpose  which  alone  gives  sense 
or  meaning  to  any  economic  activity.  Get  hold  of  that,  and 
the  grotesque  absurdity  of  computing  the  sustainment  of 
human  life  as  a  cost  of  producing  inanimate  goods,  posi- 
tively leaps  out  at  you.  In  any  economy  which  has  this 
reality  of  human  life  as  the  purpose  of  its  activities,  ob- 
viously there  is  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  "cost  of 
production."  What  we  consume  is  not  a  cost  of  what  we 
produce,  but  the  end  to  which  we  produce  it;  the  use  and 
consumption  being  the  assured  and  realized  gain  we  gather 
in  from  all  production;  the  gain  of  the  sustainment  and 
constant  renewal  of  life,  which  is  the  creative  antithesis  to 
any  concept  of  cost. 

It  is  not  the  production  of  goods,  if  we  stop  short  at  that 
stage,  that  enriches  us,  but  their  consumption;  the  entering 
of  the  goods  into  our  lives.  In  themselves,  and  until  they 
have  become  life  for  us  by  our  usage  of  them,  the  goods  are 
no  more  wealth  than  if  they  were  nonexistent.  The  only 
final  production  of  wealth,  which  is  literally  well-being,  that 
comes  of  all  production  of  goods  is  this  creative  sustainment 
of  constantly  renewed  life  and  happiness  in  mankind;  the 
act  of  consumption  and  usage  being  the  effective  creative 
stage  in  the  whole  process  by  which  things  exterior  to  our- 
selves are  transformed  into  our  own  being  and  survival;  the 
final  stage  of  real  production  to  which  all  the  preparatory 
goods  stages  lead  up,  and  in  which  alone  they  come  to  any 
completed  purpose  in  production. 

CONSIDER  it  in  relation  to  the  perfectly  sound  distinction 
which  is  made  in  ordinary  goods-production  between 
intermediate  and  final  products.  The  production  of  any 
consumable  thing,  any  final  product,  goes  back  and  back 
along  many  lines  and  through  many  stages  of  preparatory 
and  equipment  activity.  One  of  the  preliminaries,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  gathering  in  of  a  wheat  crop  is  the  manufacture 
of  drilling  and  harvesting  machinery.  Such  machines  have 
no  purpose  which  stops  short  at  themselves.  They  are 
intermediate  products,  whose  only  purpose  is  to  enter  into 
further  products.  They  do  not  pass  out  from  the  producing 
system  for  consumption  in  their  own  form  as  machines.  By 
the  time  they  are  used  up  and  have  disappeared  in  that 
form,  they  will  have  passed  out  to  consumers  in  the  form  of 
the  wheat  supplies  into  whose  production  they  have  entered. 
But  is  the  wheat  itself  any  more  a  final  product,  the 
achievement  of  a  final  purpose  in  itself,  than  the  tractor  or 
the  harvester  was?  Obviously  not.  Just  as  the  only  function 
of  the  tractor  was  to  disappear  in  the  service  of  producing 
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\vheat,  so  in  its  turn  the  only  function  of  the  wheat  is  to 
disappear  in  the  service  of  producing  the  vigor  and  the  sur- 
vival of  human  life.  The  only  final  product  is  human  life;  and 
the  final  process  in  that  production  is  the  consumption 
which  transforms  into  human  life  all  this  raw  material  of 
goods-products  preparatory  to  it. 

And  this  is  not  a  figure  of  speech.  It  is  the  reality,  and  the 
only  reality,  of  production;  the  single,  central,  substantial 
reality  in  human  economy;  cut  off  from  which  all  the« pre- 
ceding and  preparatory  things  become  meaningless  and 
unreal,  and  all  the  accumulations  of  goods-products  up  to 
that  point  a  mass  of  dead,  aborted,  useless  things  which 
have  stopped  short  of  the  real  purpose  of  production. 

That  stopping  short  of  the  -only  real  purpose  in  goods 
production  is  what  happens  in  our  existing  economy. 
Wealth  production  is  taken  to  be  completed  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  goods  into  the  property  system.  The  remaining 
vital  stage  in  real  production,  the  building-up  of  human  life 
by  using  the  goods,  does  not  enter  into  the  property  reckon- 
ing as  a  purpose  in  production  at  all.  It  is  relegated  to  an- 
other category  altogether;  the  category  of  costs  which  the 
property  system  has  to  incur  in  getting  the  goods  produced. 

The  gap  thus  created  between  goods-products  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  natural  purpose  of  their  production  cannot, 
of  course,  be  left  entirely  unbridged.  The  physical  facts  of 
life  make  it  compulsory — until  such  good  time  as  a  com- 
plete robot  can  be  devised  capable  of  performing  all  goods- 
producing  activities  without  the  costly  human  drawback  of 
having  to  be  fed — that  sustenance  should  be  passed  across, 
an  unavoidable  cost,  to  keep  labor  in  being  for  producing 
goods.  But  the  human  life  thus  kept  in  existence  does  not 
enter  into  the  reckoning  as  the  ultimate  wealth  for  which 
all  the  goods  are  preparatory.  The  whole  accountancy  of 
costs  and  prices  is  the  procedure  by  which  human  life  is 
struck  out  of  the  reckoning  in  that  character,  and  entered 
up  instead  as  a  burden  the  property  system  has  to  carry,  a 
drain  upon  its  resources,  a  thing  to  which  it  must  sharply 
apply  its  standing  order  as  to  expenditure,  "Keep  costs 
down." 

And  with  that,  we  should  begin  to  see  something  of  the 
fundamental  conflict  involved  in  any  real  grapple  with  the 
world's  economic  confusions.  For  what  we  get  down  to 
when  we  examine  the  economic  procedure  is,  as  you  see,  a 
conflict  as  to  the  basic  purpose  for  carrying  on  the  world's 
working  activities,  the  basic  purpose  of  production  in  rela- 
tion to  human  life. 

THE  normal  sane  mind  instinctively  rejects  any  other  than 
a  production-for-use  purpose  in  our  working  activities; 
the  notion  of  a  world  devoting  its  resources  and  energies  to 
other  ends  than  serving  human  needs  does  not  make  sense, 
and  cannot  be  fitted  into  any  rational  concept  of  life  at  all. 
And  when,  as  in  this  reasoning  about  "costs  of  production," 
we  keep  our  minds  directly  focused  on  the  natural  facts  and 
the  actual  requirements  of  mankind  as  the  only  valid  deter- 
minants of  economic  policy,  it  is  precisely  that  irrationality 
which  leaps  out  at  us  in  such  an  accountancy.  Quite  ob- 
viously, the  essential  purpose  of  an  economic  system  which 
thus  reckons  the  satisfactions  of  human  life  as  a  burden  of 
expense  inflicted  upon  it,  must  be  a  purpose  other  than 
providing  those  satisfactions.  And  it  is  in  strictest  conformity 
with  such  an  accountancy  that  the  system  should,  as  in  fact 
it  does,  work  out  everywhere,  as  a  general  disablement  of 
the  world's  people  from  using  and  consuming  the  things 
they  need  urgently  and  can  produce  plentifully. 


The  challenge  thus  raised  is  not  merely  on  points  of 
economic  procedure.  It  goes  profoundly  deeper;  to  the 
groundwork  of  essential  purpose  on  which  all  the  procedure 
is  based.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  central  principle  of  action, 
the  governing  purpose,  in  our  existing  economy.  .  .  .  The 
existing  economy,  in  short,  does  not  produce  for  use,  but  for 
the  creation  of  property  rights  over  all  output  against  the 
community's  right  to  use  them.  And  within  that  property 
framework,  the  finance  accountancy  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  mere  gibberish  in  any  rational  concept  of  how  human 
needs  and  the  world's  material  resources  stand  related  to 
one  another,  becomes  a  quite  intelligible  and  accurate 
accountancy  of  what  happens. 

THE  only  economic  reality  is  in  natural  resources  and 
human  effort  applied  to  them.  The  sustenance  and  en- 
largement of  human  life  is  dependent  absolutely  on  what 
mankind  can  make  of  natural  materials  and  fertilities. 
There  is  no  other  source  to  draw  upon.  .  .  .  And  the  basic 
fact  in  the  capitalist  social  structure  is  that  the  natural 
resources  thus  essential  to  life  are  private  property,  to  which 
the  general  community  has  no  accredited  right  to  apply  its 
energies  in  production. 

Mankind,  however,  does  not  live  upon  unworked  natural 
resources,  but  upon  what  applied  energy  can  produce  from 
them.  The  lordships  established  over  natural  resources  must 
have  producing  energies  at  their  service  for  fructifying  their 
estate.  Until  quite  recently  in  the  world's  history  practically 
the  only  such  productive  energy  available  was  the  labor  of 
the  disinherited  mass  of  the  world's  people.  The  power  of  the 
property  system  over  human  life  was,  therefore,  not  a  power 
of  debarring  men  from  productive  activity,  but  of  preventing 
that  activity  from  taking  its  natural  form  of  production  for 
their  own  general  needs,  and  permitting  it  only  as  hired  or 
bond  service  for  the  profit  of  the  property-owner;  fructifying 
his  capital  property  into  property  over  all  products.  The 
general  mass  of  people,  being  only  hired  servitors  in  this 
organization  of  the  world's  working  activities,  have  no 
consumer  rights  over  any  product  beyond  the  sustenance 
required  to  keep  them  alive  for  service.  That  sustenance  is 
quite  accurately  accounted  a  cost  in  such  an  economy;  a 
cost  which,  seen  in  its  relation  to  the  essential  purpose  of  the 
system,  must  be  rigorously  kept  down;  since  it  eats  into  the 
rights  of  the  property  system  over  all  products  to  the  extent 
to  which  goods  have  to  be  given  up  to  provide  the  sustenance. 

The  essential  unreason  of  thus  running  the  community's 
heritage  of  natural  resources  as  a  property  estate  should  be 
evident  even  if  every  disinherited  person's  service  had  to  be 
requisitioned  for  running  it.  But  the  conditions  of  the 
world's  work  have  changed  fundamentally  in  that  respect. 
Human  labor  is  no  longer  the  only  available  productive 
energy.  Science  has  discovered  that  the  natural  resources 
themselves  include  not  only  the  materials  which  have  to  be 
assembled  and  shaped  into  usable  products,  but  also  the 
powers  which  can  do  the  shaping  on  a  far  greater  scale  and 
at  less  cost  to  the  property  system  than  human  labor.  And 
with  the  coming  of  this  new  production,  the  power  of  the 
property  system  over  human  life  has  become  a  power  of 
excluding  masses  of  men  from  productive  activity  altogether, 
and  getting  the  estate  fructified  by  its  own  self-contained 
nonhuman  energies  with  an  ever  increasing  automatism. 
With  which  development,  the  economy  that  gives  to  the 
mass  of  humankind  no  right  to  live  except  by  rendering  to 
the  property  system  service  which  the  property  system  no 
longer  requires  from  them,  ceases  to  (Continued  on  page  351) 


WHITHER   SELF-HELP? 

BY  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR  AND  CLARK  KERR 


WHAT'S  hap- 
pened to  the 
barter  move- 
ment? Are  the  self-help 
cooperatives  dead?  A  year 
and  a  half  ago  they  were 
news.  People  really  trying  to  do  something  about  the  depres- 
sion, however  feeble  and  primitive  their  efforts,  attracted 
attention  at  a  time  when  business  and  government  were 
sitting  tight,  waiting  for  prosperity.  Today  an  energized 
government,  reviving  industries  and  insistent  trade  unions 
have  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  self-help  organizations  are 
seldom  heard  amid  the  din  of  NRA,  FERA,  CWA,  improv- 
ing employment  and  clashing  strikes.  Are  they  dead?  Let  us 
make  answer  for  the  cooperatives  in  California,  which  far 
outnumber  those  in  the  remainder  of  the  United  States 
altogether. 

No,  the  cooperatives — certainly  those  of  California — 
are  not  dead.  After  a  fashion  they  have  survived  CWA, 
"recovery"  and  internal  strife.  They  even  feel  the  exhilara- 
tion of  a  few  small  scattered  federal  subsidies  and  the  well- 
grounded  hope  of  larger  ones  to  come,  as  their  members  seek 
to  ward  off  creeping  despair  born  of  shabbier  clothing, 
thinner  soles  and  continued  experience  with  diets  overloaded 
with  vegetables  and 
underweighted  with 
meat  and  staples  ex- 
cept as  government 
surplm  foods  help  to 
redress  the  balance. 
But  the  coopera- 
tives are  not  of  uni- 
form pattern.  They 
are  characterized  by 


UCRA — Unemployed  Cooperative  Relief  Association 
UCDA — Unemployed  Cooperative  Distribution  Association 
UXA — Unemployed  Exchange  Association 


What  is  happening  to  the  self-helpers?  Will  they  become  true 
cooperators?  Chiselers?  Brown  Shirts?  And  what  about  the 
Communists?  In  California,  which  has  more  self-help  organiza- 
tions than  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  barter  has  been  going 
on  long  enough  to  have  a  history  and  some  policies  and  to 
refute  the  prophets  who  predicted  it  would  die  aborning 
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heterogeneity  of  structure, 
function     and     ideology. 
For  many,   if  not   most, 
the    term    "cooperative" 
in  any  sense  akin  to  what 
students  of  social  move- 
ments understand  by  the  term,  is  slowly  becoming  a  misnomer. 
Divergent  tendencies  are  developing,  with  varied,  indeed  con- 
tradictory, import  for  the  future.  The  principal  trends,  all 
clearly  visible,  but  of  unequal  present  strength,  are  five: 

1.  The  development  of  democratically  organized  and  operated 
cooperatives  endeavoring  to  produce  as  well  as  to  exchange. 

2.  The   development   of  a   militant,   semi-radical   movement, 
somewhat  confused  by  cross-currents  of  state  and  local  politics, 
built  upon  loosely  federated  units  of  diverse  types. 

3.  The  development  of  an  American  Nazi-ism,  with  members 
of  the  cooperatives  serving  as  potential  storm  troopers. 

4.  The  drawing  of  an  issue  between  cooperatives  and  established 
social   agencies  as  channels  for  distribution   of  relief  to   able- 
bodied  unemployed. 

5.  The  appearance  of  cooperative  buying  in  various  forms, 
ranging  from  centralized  purchasing  of  staples  with  government 
funds  to  pooling  of  pay  from  CWA,  intermittent,  or  even  steady 
jobs,  to  buy  milk,  bread  and  staples. 

Which  of  these  tend- 
encies are  to  become 
dominant  will  be 
known  in  the  not- 
distant  future.  The 
answer  is  being  de- 
termined by  present 
decisions  of  business 
men,  officials  and 
"cooperators"  many 
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Planning  Committee  of  the  UXA,  Oakland,  at  its  daily 
meeting  (opposite  page).  Below,  coordinators  of  trading, 
graphic  arts  and  special  contacts;  (right)  foundryman, 
and  coordinators  of  the  lumber  and  odd-job  sections 


of  whom  are  but  slightly  aware  of  the  issue  they 
are  facing  or  of  the  weight  of  their  actions  or 
inactivity  in  influencing  the  outcome. 

In  southern  California,  where  most  of  the 
cooperators  are  found,  the  cooperatives  have 
developed  more  of  the  aspects  of  a  "movement" 
than  elsewhere.  This  is  especially  true  in  Los 
Angeles  County  which  has  perhaps  75  percent  of 
the  units  of  the  state  within  its  boundaries. 
Whether  becoming  a  "movement"  will  prove 
their  making  or  undoing  as  cooperatives  is 
a  serious  question. 

Around  the  slogan,  "Self-help  beats  charity," 
which  unfortunately  was  more  widely  publicized 
than  adopted,  the  unemployed  of  southern 
California  first  rallied  in  the  spring  of  1932  to 
barter  their  labor  for  the  consumable  but 
unmarketable  products  of  adjacent  truck  gardens  and  or- 
chards. Under  the  spur  of  severe  unemployment  and  in- 
adequate relief,  the  common-sense  but  novel  idea  of 
bridging  the  chasm  between  the  literally  overflowing  Horn 
of  Plenty  and  the  desperate  need  of  industry's  human  out- 
casts spread  rapidly.  Within  a  year  the  movement  attained 
its  peak  membership  of  75,000  families  in  Los  Angeles 
County  alone,  about  half  of  whom  actively  participated  and 
received  up  to  50  or  75  percent  of  a  minimum-food  budget, 
distressingly  abundant  in  carrots  and  oranges;  supple- 
mentary services  were  provided  by  barbers,  shoe  repairers, 
and  professional  people  within  the  cooperatives.  This 
farmer-labor  cooperative  barter  activity  of  the  initial 
"vegetable"  stage,  which  predominated  the  first  year, 
though  increasingly  subordinated  has  never  been  abandoned. 

The  cooperatives  very  early  received  the  aid  of  sym- 
pathetic citizens  who  helped  them  press  their  cause  before 
government,  or  made  donations  to  them.  Individuals  and 
large  and  small  businesses  gave  gasoline  and  oil,  used  tires, 
auto  parts,  used  clothing,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  labor  was 
rendered  in  exchange,  but  generally  for  large  donations,  such 
as  gasoline,  no  equivalent  was  asked  or  rendered.  Business 
men  even  preferred  that  it  be  so,  saying  there  was  no  work 
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the  cooperators  could  be  offered  which  should  not  be  given 
first  to  loyal  ex-employes  of  the  company.  In  better  times 
such  a  policy  towards  the  "company  family"  was  generally 
highly  commendable,  but  today  its  rigid  observance  may 
prove  as  unsocial  as  excessive  family  loyalty.  Certainly,  it 
has  helped  to  turn  the  cooperators  toward  political  demands 
and  to  teach  them  that  "chiseling"  is  a  more  effective 
means  to  a  livelihood  than  working. 

From  the  beginning  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Unemployed 
Cooperative  Relief  Association  (UCRA),  as  the  leading 
federation  of  cooperatives  came  to  be  known,  envisaged  the 
political  possibilities,  locally  and  throughout  the  state,  of  an 
association  with  unit  commissaries  of  the  unemployed  as 
the  counterpart  of  ward  headquarters.  Their  first  important 
"victory"  was  in  the  form  of  free  gasoline  from  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  transport  labor  and  food,  an  augur 
of  more  donations  to  follow,  as  "chiseling"  proved  more 
efficient  than  labor.  The  cooperative  movement  soon  was 
surging  into  "political-relief"  channels,  helped  by  factors 
additional  to  the  genuine  sympathy  of  citizens  who  wished 
to  alleviate  their  neighbors'  distress.  Winter  spelled  depleted 
commissaries,  and  fertile  soil  for  radicalism;  increasing 
discontent,  dramatized  by  hunger  marches,  opposition  to 
evictions,  secret  turning-on  of  closed  utility 
meters,  contributed  to  the  apprehension  of 
conservative  citizens;  but  above  all,  the  ap- 
proaching campaign  for  mayor  was  a  race 
between  the  incumbent  and  the  chairman  of 
the  county  board  of  supervisors.  Therefore,  the 
county's  gift  of  gasoline  was  matched  by  city 
gifts  of  staple  groceries,  and  so  on  as  the  politi- 
cally inclined  within  and  without  the  coopera- 
tives sought  to  use  bounty  to  distressed  members 
as  a  lever  to  roll  votes.  Thus  the  local  author- 
ities, like  the  business  men,  despite  that  the 
cooperators  had  announced  a  desire  to  work 
for  what  they  got,  permitted  them  to  attain  the 
successes  which  to  the  cooperators  were  most 
conspicuous,  without  working  for  them  except 
by  organized  political  pressure. 

The  county  set  up  a  Food  Administration  un- 
der the  Bureau  of  County  W'elfare  to  supervise 
the  distribution  of  gasoline.  This  administration 
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A  carpenter  thins  apricots.  Mexicans  in  the  same  orchard 
thinned  two  trees  to  his  one.  A  waste  of  skilled  labor 


rendered  certain  additional  services  to  the  cooperatives,  but 
since  originally  it  was  not  sympathetic  to  permanent  cooper- 
ative organization,  or  to  the  development  of  strong  central 
political  bodies,  it  naturally  aroused  much  hostility  among 
the  cooperators.  Later  the  Food  Administration  fostered  an 
organization  known  as  the  Area  Conference  with  which 
most  of  the  units  became  affiliated.  The  purpose  was  partly 
political,  i.e.,  to  check  the  power  of  the  central  UCRA 
movement,  but  its  basis  was  principally  a  more  economical 
organization  of  salvage  and  distribution  activities  of  the 
cooperatives  than  they  had  achieved  by  themselves.  This 
attempt  was  cut  short  of  success  by  the  entry  of  the  director 
of  cooperatives  dispensing  federal  funds. 

The  final  step  of  the  cooperatives  toward  becoming  relief- 
dispensing  organizations,  rather  than  producing  exchanges, 
has  come,  curiously,  with  the  advent  of  federal  grants  under 
the  Wagner- Lewis  Act  of  June  1933.  The  aims  of  the  federal 
administrators  of  the  act  were  suggested  in  regulations  favor- 
ing grants  for  working  capital  to  enable  the  cooperatives  to 
exchange  more  efficiently  for  surpluses  and  to  undertake 
production  of  the  more  urgent  and  simple  necessities.  But 
on  the  part  of  some  federal  officials  in  the  West  and  of  state 
administrators  of  relief  there  has  not  been  the  same  clarity 
of  purpose.  In  this  situation  the  administrator  in  southern 
California  developed  his  own  policy;  viz,  that  it  is  necessary 
first  to  feed  the  hungry  cooperators;  and  as  an  "experiment" 
to  insist  that  they  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  further  federal 
aid  by  showing  that  they  "can  manage  their  own  affairs," 
render  proper  accounting  for  government  staples  and  gaso- 
line, and  unify  their  movement. 

The  southern  California  administrator  asserts  that  food 
has  been  distributed  efficiently  and  equitably  and  has  been 
properly  accounted  for.  Indeed,  the  question  is  being  raised 


with  argument  on  both  sides,  whether  the  cooperatives  may 
not  afford  relief  to  taxpayers  by  offering  a  channel  for 
"cheap"  distribution  of  public  relief,  saving  overhead  costs 
and  supplementing  relief  with  the  products  of  cooperative 
activity.  The  unemployed  themselves  appear  to  forget  the 
"sting  of  charity"  when  they  administer  it  themselves  under 
the  flimsy  guise  of  "self-help."  In  fulfillment  of  the  last  test, 
the  majority  of  the  cooperatives  were  united  in  September 
of  1 933  under  a  joint  committee  which  practically  terminated 
the  independent  existence  of  the  UCRA,  the  Area  Confer- 
ence, and  other  alliances,  and  formed  itself  into  the  Unem- 
ployed Cooperative  Distribution  Association  (UCDA). 
Skillful  manoeuvering  has  now  brought  the  cooperatives 
under  control  of  "Pat"  May,  and  his  supporters  of  the 
former  UCRA. 

This  superficial  unification  of  the  cooperatives  not  only 
has  been  invited,  but  almost  compelled.  Successive  federal 
"blanket"  grants  and  contributory  county  grants,  totalling 
$120,000,  have  provided  the  UCDA  with  gasoline  and  sta- 
ples through  its  central  committee.  With  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, if  a  unit  accepted  staples  or  gasoline  under  the  "blanket" 
grant,  it  forfeited  the  privilege  of  obtaining  individual 
federal  grants  for  productive  equipment,  and  so  on.  Natu- 
rally, very  few  units  have  remained  outside  the  central 
organization  and  sought  grants  for  productive  purposes. 
True,  the  UCDA  with  state  approval  now  has  requested 
a  million-dollar  federal  grant  to  provide  productive  equip- 
ment and  materials.  But  the  "experiment"  was  specious, 
conducted  with  capacity  to  distribute  food  and  to  achieve 
political  unity  as  the  touchstone,  when  possession  or  lack  of 
capacity  to  function  economically  in  production  and  ex- 
change is  the  crucial  fact  to  be  ascertained.  Doubtless 
realizing  this — certainly  not  because  of  unfriendliness  to 
grants  for  simple  production,  which  they  encourage — 
federal  administrators  rejected  the  application.1 

THE  UCDA  now  dominates  the  southern  field.  It  is  prop- 
erly called  a  distribution  association.  After  seven  months 
of  activity,  its  constituent  units  are  even  less  a  collection  of 
producing  cooperatives  than  they  were  before.  Its  largest 
"successes,"  encouraged  by  the  policies  of  citizens  and 
government,  have  come  from  its  undoubted  capacity  to 
chisel — first  farmers,  then  business  men  and  local'  author- 
ities, and  finally  the  state  authorities  administering  federal 
funds. 

The  development  toward  relief  distribution  has  brought 
an  improvement  in  the  diet  of  the  participants,  but  organ- 
ization morale  has  deteriorated.  Curiously,  local  truck 
farmers  who  have  made  vegetables  available  to  the  co- 
operatives in  large  quantities  since  the  beginning,  especially 
Japanese  farmers,  have  increasingly  demanded  a  quid  pro  quo. 
The  result,  significant  of  the  trend  toward  demoralization, 
is  that  the  units  have  lessened  their  efforts  to  obtain  vege- 
tables from  farmers  and  increasingly  look  to  business  men, 
authorities,  and  door-to-door  solicitation  of  citizens  for  re- 
lief. At  the  lowest  level,  units  in  both  north  and  south  have  de- 
generated virtually  into  mendicant  wood  and  junk  scavengers. 

1  With  the  active  assistance  of  the  administrator  of  cooperatives,  individual 
units,  therefore,  have  begun  to  formulate  projects  for  gardening,  sewing,  and  shoe 
repairing,  and  the  central  council  is  seeking  grants  for  bakeries,  auto-repair  equip- 
ment, and  so  on.  With  virtual  stoppage  of  gasoline  and  food  grants,  UCDA  leaders 
characteristically  turned  again  to  county  authorities.  Packing  the  chamber  in 
a  peaceful  demonstration,  their  spokesman  advised,  "If  you  don't  give  it  to  us,  this 
county  may  need  a  new  board  of  supervisors,  and  some  people  may  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary." Progressively  diminishing  monthly  allotments  of  gasoline  were  voted  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  when  it  is  hoped  the  cooperatives  may  be  able  to  meet  their 
own  needs.  In  the  meantime,  some  weak  units  have  almost  expired,  but  strong  units 
survive.  The  issue  is  slowly  being  drawn  between  relief  and  production,  a  political 
and  an  economic  structure.  Will  the  cooperators  see  it  and  grasp  the  opportunity 
for  a  real  try  at  self-help,  or  will  the  pangs  of  immediate  distress  lead  them  to  reject 
it  in  favor  of  food  staples  and  gasoline? 
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Sawing  eucalyptus  with  swing  saw  and  tractor.  Coop- 
eration, but  not  efficiency.  The  methods  were  changed 


The  present  leadership  of  the  UCDA  estab- 
lished complete  and  open  control  in  March 
1934,  when  it  elected  its  entire  slate  to  the 
executive  board  of  five.  This  board,  according 
to  a  new  constitution,  virtually  owns  all  the 
property  and  controls  the  destiny  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  in  Los  Angeles  County.  This 
marks  the  culmination  of  a  steady  trend  away 
from  the  extreme  democracy  of  the  early 
UCRA,  toward  extreme  centralization.  The 
dominant  leadership,  which  in  its  tone  recalls 
Feargus  O'Connor  and  his  "peaceably  if  we 
may,  forcibly  if  we  must"  slogan  of  British 
Chartist  days,  is  tactically  skillful  and  politic;)  IK 
opportunistic.  It  may  lead  left  or  right,  but  its 
preference  is  left.  Today  the  theater  of  its  politi- 
cal entanglements,  originally  local,  has  wid- 
ened to  the  entire  state.  With  a  state  election  in  ^B^^H 
the  offing,  the  political  aspects  of  the  move- 
ment have  become  more  pronounced. 

Southern  cooperatives  outside  of  Los  Angeles  County 
have  not  been  numerically  important.  Some  twenty  other 
units,  principally  in  Orange  County,  have  never  passed  from 
the  farmer-labor  barter  stage.  Scrip  plans  to  unite  white- 
collar  workers  in  exchange  of  services  which  were  so  prom- 
inent in  Los  Angeles  a  year  ago  have  practically  disappeared. 

In  central  California  a  few  cooperatives  have  existed 
sporadically,  rising  at  harvest  time  and  subsiding  at  its  close. 
Organizations  at  Atascadero  and  Monterey  maintained 
continuous  existence. 

The  stimulus  of  newspaper  support  and  a  factional  effort 
to  maintain  power  within  the  gangling  state-wide  federa- 
tion (UCRA),  were  responsible  for  organization  of  units  in 
San  Francisco  in  early  1933.  But  in  the  face  of  fairly  ade- 
quate relief,  the  difficulty  of  access  to  agricultural  areas,  and 
incessant  internal  political  bickering,  the  San  Francisco 
units  survived  only  a  short  time.  A  half  dozen  groups  in  other 
parts  of  northern  California  have  continued  to  operate  inde- 
pendently and  now  have  secured  small  federal  grants  to 
assist  them  to  exchange  and  to  produce.  At  Palo  Alto  a 
middle-class  and  professional  group  has  organized  a  co- 
operative, issued  scrip  and  engaged  in  fishing,  growing  of 
vegetables,  and  canning.  A  San  Jose  unit  maintains  fairly 
vigorous  activity. 

There  is  great  variety  among  the  cooperative  units  of 
California.  For  the  most  part  they  stand  or  fall  with  the 
capacity  of  their  leaders.  These  have  varied  in  type  from 
small  business  men  and  former  labor  leaders  to  a  wealthy 
young  architect  and  an  unemployed  pacifist  preacher.  Three 
units,  illustrative  of  the  many  contradictions  in  the  move- 
ment, are  described  here. 

The  Compton  unit,  legendary  "mother  of  them  all"  as 
Manager  Bill  Downing,  Yankee  war  veteran,  fondly  calls  it, 
has  continued  along  the  original  path  marked  by  its  pioneers 
two  years  ago.  It  is  a  replica  of  many  others  located  in 
small  southern  California  towns  adjacent  to  agricultural 
areas.  Downing  has  described  its  inception: 

We  started  with  nothing.  We  didn't  have  a  car  nor  a  truck  to  haul 
our  stuff  in,  nor  if  we  could  haul  it,  we  had  no  place  to  put  it  after 
we  got  it,  and  we  didn't  get  much  in  those  days.  We  had  to  sell  the 
idea  to  everyone  we  came  in  contact  with  and  it  was  a  tough  fight 
to  keep  things  going. 


The  even  tenor  of  its  labor-for-food  procedure  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  earthquake  of  March  1933  which  started  the 
unit  in  the  wrecking  business,  its  single  important  semi- 
productive  activity  excepting  the  manufacture  of  men's 
shirts  from  cement  sacks  and  the  inner  fabric  of  tires.  Later, 
disappointed  with  its  political  impotence  in  the  initial 
UCDA  meetings,  it  made  a  second  effort  to  go  into  the 
field  of  production.  Compton  has  been  one  of  the  few  groups 
to  seek  and  to  secure  a  separate  federal  grant  for  trans- 
portation facilities,  canning,  shoe  repairing,  and  barber- 
shop equipment,  and  tools  for  gardening.  Delayed  for  more 
than  two  months  by  local  adjustments,  its  $13,000  grant 
finally  was  made  available.  On  almost  the  day  of  receipt  of 
the  grant  the  cooperative  proceeded  to  engineer  a  "world's 
record — 73  days  buried  alive"  stunt,  with  an  ex-flagpole 
sitter  as  the  "corpse." 

WITHOUT  definite  social  theories,  the  Compton 
group  has  continued  the  original  self-help  program. 
It  has  supplied  food  of  a  sort,  instilled  a  semi-fraternal  spirit 
among  its  members,  and  maintained  morale.  This  unit, 
like  many  others,  represents  at  least  an  interesting  episode 
in  cooperative  history;  in  a  rich  agricultural  area,  unem- 
ployed men  by  banding  together  can  secure  a  high  pro- 
portion of  food  requirements  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
money,  and  preserve  a  certain  self-respect  by  the  process. 
But  this  type  of  cooperative,  though  most  prevalent,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  potential  importance. 

A  second  southern  California  objector  to  the  UCDA  has 
taken  quite  another  course.  A  type  yet  in  a  very  small  minor- 
ity, its  potential  significance  is  tremendous.  Using  elimina- 
tion of  radicals  as  a  lever,  the  energetic  leader  had  developed 
a  chiseling  organization  par  excellence,  and  an  embryo 
storm  troop.  Explaining  his  hold  on  community  support, 
he  states: 

We  have  the  backing  of  every  patriotic,  civic  and  fraternal  or- 
ganization in  town.  They  know  that  because  of  our  work  we  haven't 
had  labor  trouble,  we  haven't  had  no  hunger  strikes,  and  we've 
had  no  unrest.  We  used  to  have  a  unit  that  let  the  Communists 
meet  there.  I  told  them  they  had  to  respect  our  city;  they  had  the 
right  of  free  speech  until  it  jeopardized  the  community.  We  told 
them  they  couldn't  stay  in  town;  we  would  drive  them  out.  We  said 
we'd  start  a  brush  fire  on  one  side  of  town  (Continued  on  page  348) 
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Washing  Dishes.  By  L.  R.  Gustavson 
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BY  ARTHUR  C.  HOLDEN 


WHEN  the  captain  of  a  ship  gives  the  order  to  star- 
board the  wheel  or  to  port  the  wheel  it  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  changed  the  destination  of  his 
ship  even  though  the  landlubber  who  sees  the  ship  swing  to 
the  left  or  to  the  right  may  fail  to  understand  the  maneuver. 
A  temporary  change  of  direction  is  usually  made  to  avoid 
troubled  waters  in  the  immediate  present.  The  wise  pilot 
knows  how  to  keep  the  ship  moving  toward  the  ultimate 
objective  even  though  he  is  obliged  to  tack  and  veer. 

Those  who  plot  a  course  which  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  political  institutions  know  that  they  must  avoid  the 
troubled  waters  which  are  churned  up  by  interference  with 
established  habits  of  action  and  of  thought.  There  are  many 
things  to  be  looked  out  for  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  a 
nation.  Because  President  Roosevelt  has  turned  his  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  our  system  of  mortgage  finance  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  has  abandoned  all  thought  of  mass 
reemployment  through  public  works  and  construction, 
especially  construction  in  the  field  of  housing. 

It  is  true  that  the  housing  program  of  the  government  has 
encountered  intrenched  interests  which  have  subtly  pointed 
out  one  obstacle  after  another,  exaggerating  first  the  danger 
of  governmental  competition,  then  the  danger  of  increased 
vacancies,  then  the  moral  obligation  to  produce  homes  for 
the  lowest  paid  wage  earners,  then  the  problem  of  high  land 
values.  The  realization  has  been  growing  upon  us  that 
public  opinion  is  not  yet  sufficiently  consolidated  to  support 
a  program  of  new  housing  construction  which  threatens  to 
disturb  the  status  quo.  Furthermore  it  now  appears  that  the 
government's  housing  program  considered  primarily  as  a 
means  for  mass  reemployment  has  met  with  miserable 
failure. 

Perhaps  there  are  those  who  are  naive  enough  to  put  all 
of  the  blame  upon  the  government,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  government  without  an  understanding  public  to  support 
it,  could  have  gone  out  and  created  new  housing  on  a  scale 
adequate  both  to  reemploy  the  nation's  prostrate  construc- 
tion industry  and  to  set  new  standards  for  the  housing  of  the 
low  wage-earning  masses.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  society  is  an  organic  as  well  as  an  economic  entity.  A 
large  part  of  the  social  body  maintains  itself  by  the  creating 
and  maintaining  of  the  homes  in  which  all  people  live.  It 
is  the  unemployment  of  this  part  of  the  social  organism,  due 
to  the  abuse  of  the  credit  machinery  which  has  supported  it, 
that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  economic  causes  of  our  present 
suffering. 

To  put  the  building  industry  back  to  work,  the  broken 
credit  machinery 
must  be  repaired  or 
new  machinery  de- 
vised. This  is  the 
delicate  part  of  the 
problem.  In  our  ef- 
fort to  improve  the 
credit  machinery 
which  produces  hous- 
ing we  must  take 
care  not  to  dislocate 
those  other  branches 
of  the  credit 


Does  the  Fletcher  Bill  mean  that  the  administration  has  aban- 
doned its  original  housing  program?  Does  it  mean  a  swing  to 
the  right  which  may  entrench  Financial  interests  that  have 
wrecked  our  mortgage  system  and  given  us  bad  housing  and 
congestion?  As  a  consulting  expert  in  the  Division  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  and  Planning  of  the  NRA,  Mr.  Holden  saw 
the  administration's  program  in  the  making.  He  speaks  from 
the  viewpoint  of  an  architect  and  authority  on  housing 
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mechanism  upon  which  society  depends  for  the  commodi- 
ties which  it  consumes.  We  must  be  all  the  more  careful 
because  there  is  a  psychological  side  to  credit.  No  system  of 
credit  can  be  effective  unless  men  believe  that  it  will  be 
effective.  Hence  if  we  try  new  ways  before  public  opinion  is 
ready,  unbelief  and  distrust  may  not  only  prevent  the  new 
machinery  from  becoming  effective  but  it  may  destroy 
the  old  structure. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  focused  upon  re- 
employment.  The  Fletcher  Bill  focuses  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  our  long-term  credit  machinery.  So  far  as  housing  is 
concerned,  the  Recovery  Act  has  as  yet  produced  nothing, 
because  our  established  mental  habits  of  thought  generated 
in  us  fear  of  what  damage  might  be  done,  rather  than  the 
imagination  to  see  its  advantages. 

THE  NIRA  is  a  work  of  genius.  Like  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  it  ignores  shortsightedness  and  assumes 
the  existence  of  an  enlightened  nation  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing its  potentialities.  The  Fletcher  Bill  is  the  product  of  a 
different  order  of  genius.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  a  nation 
composed  of  disillusioned  self-interested  individuals.  It 
addresses  itself  directly  to  the  restoration  of  confidence.  To 
individuals  who  have  been  cast  into  despair  because  their 
savings  have  been  destroyed  through  the  unregulated  and 
imprudent  acts  of  private  agencies,  the  government  offers  a 
system  of  insurance  against  loss  as  an  inducement  to  in- 
vestors to  put  their  savings  back  into  mortgages.  As  a  con- 
dition to  this  insurance  by  the  government,  standards  are 
imposed  and  much  needed  supervision  is  provided  for.  The 
influence  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  as  a  central  discounting 
agency  of  control  is  considerably  strengthened.  Here  are 
reforms  that  have  been  needed  for  a  generation  and  which 
have  been  delayed  by  the  resistance  of  those  who  have  acted 
as  vendors  of  credit.  Now  they  are  to  be  initiated  as  a  neces- 
sary measure  to  protect  and  restore  confidence  to  those 
who  may  have  funds  to  invest. 

The  detailed  provisions  of  the  Fletcher  Bill  are  printed  in 
the  summary  given  on  page  335.  Technical  details  such  as 
these  are  not  the  stuff  to  win  the  enthusiasm  of  the  socially 
minded.  For  this  reason  it  is  doubly  important  that  those 
who  stand  for  liberal  thought  should  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  measure.  The  average  business  man  knows  how  to  use 
the  smallest  opportunity  to  get  his  foot  inside  the  door. 
Then,  knowing  exactly  what  he  wants,  he  can  easily  en- 
trench himself.  The  business  men  will  be  the  first  to  see  the 
opportunities  in  the  Fletcher  Bill.  The  liberals  are  only  too 

likely  to  be  caught 
napping.  Even  such 
a  keen  liberal  as 
Douglas  Haskell, 
writing  in  The  Na- 
tion, fails  to  recog- 
nize the  far-reaching 
social  implications  of 
the  control  of  the 
flow  of  credit,  or  to 
see  the  enormous  in- 
fluence that  may  be 
the  result  of  the 
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Typical  small-town  row  houses.  They 
are  probably  unfit  for  modernization 
but  could  be  temporarily  repaired 


regulation  of  the  rate  of  interest 
by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  author- 
ities. The  act  sets  only  the  upper 
limit.  There  's  no  reason  why 
2  percent  or  3  percent  interest 
may  not  be  provided  for.  The  act 
stipulates  that  the  Home  Credit 
Insurance  Corporation  shall  use 
its  powers  "to  discourage  socially 
undesirable  building,"  and  "shall 
not  insure  mortgages  where  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Corporation  such 
socially  undesirable  building  or 
purely  speculative  overbuilding 
will  result." 

The    greatest    danger    in    the      -• 
Fletcher  Bill  lies  in  the  likelihood 

that,  because  it  sets  up  aids  to  finance  so-called  moderniza- 
tion loans,  it  may  be  construed  to  mean  that  federal  policy 
has  swung  away  from  public  works  and  housing  construction 
and  is  now  focusing  upon  "modernization."  We  have  al- 
ready emphasized  that  the  purpose  of  the  Fletcher  Bill  is  to 
improve  the  credit  mechanism  of  the  nation.  //  supplements 
the  Recovery  Act.  It  does  not  supplant  it.  In  fact  the  language  of 
the  Recovery  Act  permits  loans  for  "construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, alteration  and  repair  under  public  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  low-cost  housing  and  slum-clearance  projects."  It 
should  be  clear  that  modernization  was  part  of  the  program 
originally  contemplated.  The  Fletcher  Bill  limits  insurable 
individual  loans  to  $2000  each  in  amount.  This  fact  should 
do  much  to  answer  the  criticism  that  government  is  to 
saddle  outworn  standards  upon  the  nation  by  "squandering" 
money  upon  present  bad  housing  rather  than  investing  in 
newer  better  homes  such  as  may  become  the  type  or  fore- 
runner of  a  new  day  in  housing. 


Chief  Features  of  the  Fletcher  Bill  (S3603) 

THE  Fletcher  Bill  creates  a  Home  Credit  Insurance  Corporation 
'  to  insure  advances  of  credit  up  to  $2000  for  modernization 
and  to  insure  amortized  mortgages  both  for  new  and  old  owner- 
occupied  homes  up  to  $20,000  in  principal  amount,  and  for 
low-cost  housing  projects.  In  addition  the  corporation  is  empow- 
ered to  fully  discount  insured  modernization  loans  in  order  to 
liquefy  the  funds  of  private  lending  agencies.  It  is  also  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  making  statistical  surveys  and  economic 
studies  necessary  "for  the  development  of  housing"  and  the 
creation  of  a  "sound  mortgage  system." 

A  second  part  of  the  bill  creates  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tions under  federal  supervision,  empowered  to  lend  upon  the 
security  of  mortgages  and  to  deal  in  securities  secured  by  real 
estate  or  mortgages  and  to  borrow  money  on  notes  or  debentures 
secured  by  such  instruments. 

A  third  part  of  the  bill  creates  a  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  which  may  insure  the  deposit  accounts  in 
mutual  savings  and  loan  associations.  Power  is  given  to  this 
corporation  to  supervise  the  books  of  institutions  whose  accounts 
are  covered  by  insurance. 

In  the  fourth  place  the  bill  provides  for  important  amendments 
which  increase  the  power  and  importance  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  and  bring  it  nearer  to  supplying  the  long-felt  need  for 
a  central  agency  for  discounting  and  control  of  mortgage  securities. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that,  so  far  at  least,  the  administration 
has  failed  to  come  to  agreement  with  the  present  owners  of 
real  estate  upon  the  terms  that  will  make  slum  clearance  and 
low-rental  housing,  which  is  the  larger  part  of  the  program, 
a  practical  accomplishment.  The  Fletcher  Bill  does  carry 
the  implication  that  loans  for  modernization  and  rehabilita- 
tion can  be  arranged  with  individual  owners  upon  terms 
that  can  be  readily  acceptable.  Small  as  these  loans  may  be 
individually,  if  made  in  sufficient  quantity  they  will  put  a 
considerable  number  of  unemployed  back  to  work  and  will 
therefore  aid  the  general  purposes  of  recovery. 

But  the  loans  are  not  solely  justifiable  as  a  recovery 
measure.  It  is  possible  to  draw  valuable  lessons  from  small 
loans  of  this  type  and  even  to  lay  the  ground-work  of  a  more 
important  and  more  far-reaching  housing  policy  which 
can  follow. 

Most  owners  of  property,  especially  owners  of  depreciated 
properties,  feel  that  they  can  use  a  little  money  for  furnishing 
up  their  properties,  making  necessary  repairs  and  generally 
putting  things  in  better  shape.  Most  owners  know  that  un- 
less they  keep  doing  something  to  their  properties  they  ulti- 
mately have  to  meet  two  serious  problems — depreciation 
and  obsolescence.  Depreciation  is  due  to  the  physical  wear- 
ing out  of  property.  Obsolescence  is  due  to  the  psychological 
wearing  out  of  property. 

That  which  happens  to  an  individual  piece  of  property 
happens  also  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  situated.  If 
one  man  in  a  group  keeps  his  house  well  painted  and  the 
roof  in  repair  and  yet  his  neighbors  allow  their  houses  to 
depreciate,  the  property  of  the  individual  will  suffer  de- 
preciation, because  of  the  neighborhood. 

Obsolescence  takes  place  because  styles  change,  men  find 
better  ways  to  build  houses,  or  better  ways  to  live.  A  certain 
amount  of  systematic  upkeep  and  improvement  can  arrest 
or  retard  obsolescence  just  as  a  certain  amount  of  repairs  can 
curtail  depreciation.  Types  of  housing  exist,  however,  which 
will  remain  obsolete  even  though  so  much  money  is  spent 
upon  them  that  the  wisdom  of  the  investment  should  be 
called  into  question. 

As  yet  we  have  developed  no  technique  for  finding  out 
how  much  money  ought  to  be  spent  in  upkeep,  repairs,  and 
improvements,  both  as  a  general  rule  and  in  the  present 
emergency.  Obviously  if  new  credits  are  to  be  extended  to 
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get  work  done,  those  credits  have  got  to  be  balanced  by  the 
use  that  can  be  made  of  the  things  produced.  The  credits 
will  have  to  be  liquidated  through  the  improved  use  of  the 
repaired  buildings.  Therefore  the  measure  of  the  usefulness 
of  modernization  is  that  the  improvements  made  will  be 
such  as  to  give  better  and  more  economic  results  than  can 
be  achieved  by  building  new.  It  pays,  for  example,  to  fix  up 
a  tumble-down  farmhouse,  because  the  soil  about  it  is 
fertile  and  the  shade  trees  planted  are  good,  and  all  the 
other  advantages  of  years  of  accumulated  toil  outweigh  the 
consideration  of  starting  new  in  another  location.  The  same 
applies  to  the  old  town  house  on  the  shaded  village  street, 
provided,  however,  that  the  advantages  of  quick  transpor- 
tation brought  by  the  automobile  do  not  make  outlying  land 
more  desirable  and  even  more  available. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  modernize  a  single  house  on  the  village 
street  if  the  other  neighbors  insist  upon  permitting  their 
properties  to  continue  to  depreciate  at  such  a  rate  that  no 
one  who  could  afford  to  would  want  to  live  in  the  rehabili- 
tated house.  It  doesn't  pay  to  pour  money  for  rehabilitation 
into  the  city  slum  where  congestion  has 
been  so  great  that  the  buildings  are  im- 
properly planned  for  light  and  air, 
where  surroundings  are  tawdry  and 
public  morals  bad,  unless  sufficient 
work  can  be  done  to  change  these 
conditions.  It  doesn't  pay  to  put  money 
for  rehabilitation  into  properties  which 
have  been  held  for  such  high  prices  that 
it  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to 
liquidate  past  credits  loaned  on  the 
properties  or  where  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  do  so.  High  interest  charges 
are  the  result  of  unliquidated  credits. 
They  usually  mean  high  rents,  skimping 
of  maintenance  and  frequently  also  de- 
linquent taxes  and  inadequate  city 
control  of  the  neighborhood. 

Such  are  the  pitfalls  in  the  way  of 
extending  credit  for  modernization.  The 
unwise  extension  of  credit  always  be- 
comes a  public  burden.  It  is  therefore 
essential  on  the  one  hand  to  guard 
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Unsightly  as  are  these  box-like  New 
Law  tenements  they  are  superior  to 
those  under  the  Old  Law.  They 
should  be  repaired  until  replaced 


against  mistakes  and  on  the  other 
to  look  ahead  to  find  the  channels 
into  which  credit  may  flow  and 
promote  the  public  good. 

If  the  extension  of  credit  is  to 
be  to  an  individual  property,  it  is 
safest  to  select  a  neighborhood 
which  is  improving  and  where  the 
majority  of  properties  are  in  better 
shape  than  the  property  to  be 
modernized,  but  by  all  means  in 
a  neighborhood  where  the  major- 
ity of  the  owners  are  strong 
enough  and  are  willing  to  keep 
their  properties  up  to  the  desired 
standard. 

If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 

extend  credits  to  depreciated  and  obsolescent  properties 
which  are  located  in  run-down  or  questionable  neighbor- 
hoods, then  a  plan  must  be  worked  out  which  will  permit 
general  neighborhood  rehabilitation  and  make  the  individ- 
ual loan  a  part  of  the  coordinated  neighborhood  improve- 
ment. Unfortunately  we  Americans  have  not  yet  developed 
a  technique  for  group  improvement.  We  have  no  means  for 
controlling  the  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of 
group  homogeneity,  nor  have  we  yet  devised  a  means  for 
making  the  neighborhood  a  surety  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration and  liquidation  of  the  loan  although  rumors  are 
abroad  that  a  group  of  New  York  savings  banks  are  con- 
templating a  group  form  of  loan.  We  have  lacked  leader- 
ship of  the  sort  that  can  consolidate  conflicting  and  divergent 
interests  and  unite  men  in  a  common  purpose.  Strange  to 
say  that  in  a  nation  whose  motto  is  E  Pluribus  Unum,  we  have 
not  yet  realized  that  the  principle  which  we  have  so  well 
applied  to  our  federal  union  may  be  applied  with  even 
greater  advantage  to  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  as  possible  for  individuals  as  for  states  to  act  in  concert 
without  loss  of  individuality.  It  is 
not  only  possible  but  desirable  to 
draft  loan  contracts  for  modern- 
ization in  such  a  manner  that  full 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  com- 
mon neighborhood  interests  and 
by  such  means  the  neighborhood 
may  itself  become  the  surety  that 
the  credit  extended  will  be  both 
wisely  administered  and  properly 
liquidated.  As  the  Fletcher  Bill 
reads,  the  Home  Credit  Finance 
Corporation  may  refuse  to  insure 
loans  where  neighborhood  pro- 
tection and  neighborhood  plan- 
ning have  been  neglected.  The 
corporation  has  the  obligation  to 
set  standards.  It  is  to  be  hoped 


Typical  American  depreciated  Farm- 
house on  land  which  has  already 
been  cultivated.  A  $2000  Moderni- 
zation Loan  would  make  it  habitable 
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A  typical  stretch  of  small-town  back 
yards.  Decent  laundry  provisioni  with 
no  further  improvements  could  change 
the  appearance  of  the  neighborhood 


that  it  will  use  this  power  for  pro- 
gressive methods  of  group  control. 
Certainly  no  better  safeguard  can 
be  devised  to  lessen  the  insurance 
risk. 

There  is  another  important  as- 
pect of  modernization  which  must 
be  touched  upon.  Those  who  have 
opposed  slum  clearance  and  the 
construction  of  low-rental  housing 
are  letting  it  be  known  that  they 
prefer  modernization  because  it 
does  not  add  to  the  existing  va- 
cancy problem  from  which  real 
estate  has  been  suffering.  This  is 
not  a  complete  statement  of  the 
truth.  Many  proposals  for  modern- 
ization contemplate  the  subdivision  of  present  housing  into 
smaller  suites.  The  argument  is  advanced  that  living  con- 
ditions have  changed,  that  families  are  smaller,  and  that 
the  larger  quarters  simply  cannot  be  rented. 

We  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  decision 
as  to  how  to  solve  the  proolem  considering  the  greatest 
social  and  economic  good.  It  stands  out  clearly  that  our 
housing  equipment  needs  overhauling  and  that  it  is  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  society  to  get  the  building  industry 
back  to  work.  It  should  be  made  clear  however  that  when 
we  speak  of  "modernization"  we  mean  modernization  in  the 
broadest  sense,  which  means  the  rehabilitation  of  the  com- 
munity through  the  renovizing  of  old  buildings  where  such 
can  be  done  wisely  and  economically  and  the  replacement 
of  worn-out  equipment  where  such  is  the  wiser  course. 

A  comprehensive  housing  program  needs  the  Fletcher 
Bill  and  it  needs  the  exercise  of  all  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  the  President  under  the  Recovery  Act.  This  is  the  twen- 
tieth century  which  has  taught  us  that  what  the  nation  has 
to  fear  is  ignorance  rather  than  wickedness.  It  is  popular 
ignorance  which  is  responsible  for  the  apparent  impotence 
of  the  leaders  of  the  housing  program.  No  leader  can  make 
progress  where  those  behind  him  in  the  ranks  are  bickering 
and  quarreling  about  details.  Like  an  army,  he  must  ad- 
vance on  many  fronts  at  once.  The  experience  that  we  get  in 
action  will  help  us  to  understand  and  to  formulate  the  com- 
plete program.  We  must  not  allow  inaction  to  overcome  us 
or  become  the  victims  of  the  fear  of  making  mistakes.  If  such 
is  our  psychology,  retreat  will  be  forced  upon  us.  We  can 
only  drive  the  line  forward  by  running  out  salients  in  ad- 
vance and  then  consolidating  our  gains. 

The  Fletcher  Bill  marks  a  distinct  advance  but  it  is  not 


all  that  is  necessary.  Special  legislation  will  be  needed  in  the 
states.  For  example,  state  laws  restrict  the  types  of  loans  that 
can  be  made  by  the  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies 
and  define  the  types  of  mortgage  loans  that  may  be  made 
by  fiduciaries  and  trustees.  An  important  part  of  the  Fletcher 
Bill  is  that  which  permits  80  percent  loans  for  new  construc- 
tion. This  is  aimed  to  do  away  with  our  wasteful  and  usurious 
system  of  secondary  finance.  The  insurance  feature  in  the 
Fletcher  Bill  will  make  such  types  of  loans  as  safe  for  fiduci- 
ary institutions  as  the  old-fashioned  arbitrary  limit  of  50  and 
60  percent  of  appraised  values.  Before  states  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  feature,  laws  must  be  passed  recognizing  the 
mortgage  insurance  principle  and  permitting  institutions 
to  make  investments  in  such  mortgages  and  in  the  securities 
of  the  various  corporations  set  up  under  the  Fletcher  Bill. 
There  is  also  the  growing  need  of  a  special  legislation  per- 
mitting mortgagees  to  exchange  their  present  mortgages  for 
other  types  of  securities  where  projects  are  undertaken  in 
the  interest  of  neighborhood  replanning  and  neighborhood 
betterment.  This  sort  of  state  legislation  is  just  as  important 
as  the  Fletcher  Bill  itself  and  is  necessary  to  supplement  it 
as  well  as  to  supplement  the  effectiveness  of  the  Recovery 
Act. 

If  we  are  to  work  away  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
popular  attention  must  be  aroused  for  an  understanding  and 
support  of  the  many  types  of  thinking  and  the  many  types 
of  work  which  must  be  done  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
real  achievement.  Forward-looking  people  and  liberals  have 
a  two-fold  mission  to  perform:  First,  to  support  each  distinct 
step  in  advance  and,  second,  to  interpret  that  step  to  those 
whose  understanding  of  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  support 
active  leadership. 


Some  of  the  educational  adventures  made  possible  to  grown-ups  and  chil- 
dren —  workers'  classes,  nursery  schools,  vocational  training,  open  forums, 
hobbies  —  under  the  emergency  program  financed  with  PER  A  funds  will 
be  described  in  a  staff  article  in  an  early  issue  of  Survey  Graphic.  It  is  one  of 
a  series  discussing  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  schools  under  the  depression 


THE   THEORY   OF   COSTLESS   TAXATION 

BY  LEWIS  L.  BAXTER 


WHEN  ability  to  produce  began  to  run  ahead  of  the 
entire  effective  demand  for  products,  the  burden 
of  taxation  on  society  began  to  lose  its  weight. 
Taxation  is  a  burden  today  only  to  such  extent  as  it  is  in- 
equitably distributed,  with  the  effect  that  certain  favored  • 
groups  are  subsidized  at  the  expense  of  others.  If  a  tithe  of  the 
effort  now  devoted  to  a  needless  and  detrimental  struggle  to 
curtail  public  expenditures  were  devoted  to  ridding  our- 
selves of  the  illogical  monstrosity  of  a  tax  system  which 
practical  politics  has  created,  our  all-important  problem  of 
privation  in  the  midst  of  plenty  would  be  promptly  solved. 
The  permanent  abolition  of  poverty  would  soon  be  an  ac- 
complished fact. 

To  say  that  the  burden  of  taxation,  considered  as  a  whole, 
might  have  lost  all  of  its  weight  as  the  Era  of  Plenty  arrived, 
is  to  understate  the  amazing  truth.  If  a  certain  very  definite 
requirement  had  been  fulfilled,  a  cypher  would  not  cor- 
rectly designate  the  "burden's"  weight.  A  huge  numeral 
preceded  by  a  minus  sign  would  be  in  order.  Paying  taxes  would 
be,  in  effect,  investing  extra  and  otherwise  non-existent 
current  income  to  yield  an  enormous  profit. 

An  intimate  relationship  now  exists  between  our  public 
or  collective  expenditures  and  general  prosperity,  which 
perhaps  not  one  voter  out  of  every  thousand  has  even  sus- 
pected. The  urgent  need  is  to  increase  that  tiny  percentage 
of  understanding  ones  to  an  effective  majority;  and  the 
discussion  which  follows  is  an  effort  to  aid  those  who  would 
strive  toward  such  objective. 

THE  explanation  of  the  foregoing  statements,  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  widely-publicized  views  of  many 
eminent  leaders,  is  absurdly  simple.  In  the  bygone  Era  of 
Deficiencies,  taxation  approached  the  intolerable  to  the 
extent  that  it  involved  the  maintenance  of  numerous  non- 
producers  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  unable  as  a  whole  to 
provide  even  their  own  modest  requirements.  Values  then 
varied  directly  with  quantity.  Today  value  depends  mainly 
on  marketability.  Excessive  quantity  means  no  sales  value 
for  the  surplus,  and  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  the 
remaining  sufficiency.  As  total  available  or  impending 
supply  begins  to  exceed  total  effective  demand,  value  tends  to 
vary  inversely  with  quantity  rather  than  directly. 

That  is  very  elementary  economics,  and  the  general 
principle  is  too  well  understood  to  merit  discussion.  Where 
most  economists  have  failed  us  completely  is  in  their  ap- 
parent inability  to  suggest  an  effective  application  of  such 
general  principle.  They  do  not  appear  to  see — or  to  make 
clear — the  fact  that  widespread  unemployment  and  the 
troublesome  surpluses  of  particular  products  merely  evi- 
dence the  existence  of  a  general  or  basic  surplus,  a  surplus  of 
abstract  ability  to  produce.  That  general  surplus  is  a  huge 
potential  asset.  If  utilized,  the  values  into  which  it  is  con- 
verted become  additions  to  all  other  values — a  net  gain.  But 
if  we  treat  that  potential  asset  as  a  liability,  it 
becomes  one;  and  it  can  detract  from  our  pros- 
perity to  an  even  greater  extent  than  its  potential 
value  as  an  asset  suggests. 

To  make  that  general  surplus  an  asset,  society 
must  buy  all  the  goods  and  services  into  which  it 
can  most  advantageously  be  converted.  That 


isn't  done  voluntarily.  The  general  interest  requires  it;  but 
each  separate  and  selfish  interest  does  not — or  does  not  seem 
to  from  the  standpoint  of  "rugged  individualism."  Hence 
individualistic  control  with  centralized  stimulus  is  inef- 
fectual. Only  through  taxation  can  such  a  "forced  sale"  be 
engineered.  And  the  important  point  is  that  forcing  everyone 
to  act  in  unison  to  purchase  the  general  surplus  in  useful 
form,  wouldn't  require  the  surrender  of  anything  of  value 
that  might  otherwise  be  kept.  It  would  only  be  forcing  the 
producers  of  consumers'  and  investors'  requirements  to 
release  that  portion  of  their  total  output  which,  unless  so 
requisitioned  in  the  general  interest  through  taxation, 
would  be  unmarketable  and  detrimental  to  the  value  of  the 
remaining  sufficiency. 

OUR  fundamental  problem  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  The 
need  is  for  educators;  not  reformers.  It  isn't  necessary 
for  us  to  wait  until  the  Golden  Rule  replaces  selfishness  for 
the  banishment  of  economic  insecurity.  We  need  only  to 
convince  a  sufficient  number  as  to  wherein  their  selfish 
interests  lie.  The  only  practical  way  to  eliminate  our  basic 
surplus  is  to  use  it  to  liquidate  the  tax  bill.  And  because  all, 
and  not  merely  a  portion,  must  be  removed  for  the  full  potential 
effect  to  be  felt,  the  total  tax  bill  must  be  large  enough  to  insure 
that  the  entire  basic  surplus  is  used. 

Blindly  we  struggle  to  minimize  taxation,  when  the  sole 
need  is  to  make  the  "burden"  large  enough  to  be  devoid  of 
weight.  Viewed  as  an  expense — which  it  need  not  be  any 
longer — it  is  like  the  cost  of  conducting  a  profitable  business 
enterprise.  No  sane  business  man  resists  expanding  his 
activities  so  long  as  receipts  increase  faster  than  expenditures. 
Why  not  apply  the  same  line  of  reasoning  to  the  manage- 
ment of  our  collective  interests?  The  important  thing  isn't 
how  much  we  are  forced  to  pay  out  for  newly-created  col- 
lective wealth  and  public  services;  it  is  how  much  we  take  in, 
out  of  which  to  make  those  and  our  other  disbursements. 

In  this  particular  instance,  whatever  we  pool  through 
taxation  to  expend  for  general  benefits  shows  up  directly,  in 
the  hands  of  those  engaged  in  their  creation,  as  effective 
purchasing  power  in  the  market  upon  which  we  all  must 
depend  for  the  sale  of  our  own  products.  Every  dollar  that 
we  taxpayers  as  a  group  thus  expend  is  a  dollar  that  will  be 
handed  back  to  us  in  exchange  for  a  portion  of  what  still 
would  be  a  worse-than-valueless  surplus,  but  for  such  outlet. 

The  truth  of  what  is  claimed  is  at  once  evident,  when  it  is 
taken  into  account  that  the  funds  we  pool  through  taxation 
only  remain  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  those  who  first  re- 
ceive them.  The  real  cost  of  currently-provided  general 
benefits  is  paid  with  whatever  our  public  servants  spend 
their  incomes  to  acquire.  That  is  all  that  the  rest  of  us  re- 
lease to  "support  the  government"  and  all  public  activities 
of  every  kind.  The  final  effect  of  a  rather  complicated  series 
of  transactions  is  identically  the  same  as  if  the  surplus  prod- 


"Like  other  industries,  government  creates  as  much  of  the 
total  income  as  it  expends.  .  .  .  Expanded  to  the  point 
where  it  was  utilizing  all  of  the  abstract  capacity  to  produce 
.  .  .  the  result  then  would  be  universal  useful  employment." 
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ucts  themselves  were  requisitioned  "in  kind"  and  turned 
over,  in  lieu  of  wages,  to  the  ones  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  public  payroll.  If  the  total  tax  bill  is  too  small,  only  a 
portion  of  the  general  surplus  is  thus  disposed  of.  If  it  were 
large  enough,  then  all  of  it  would  be  being  advantageously 
utilized;  and  the  remaining  products  would  sell  at  prices 
not  adversely  influenced  by  supply  in  excess  of  effective 
demand. 

We  do  not  have  to  make  advance  estimates.  The  employ- 
ment index  would  tell  the  story.  At  that  point  where  in- 
voluntary idleness  disappeared  and  surplus  production  was 
rendered  practically  impossible  by  the  absence  of  a  surplus 
of  abstract  ability  to  produce,  public  expenditures  would  be 
proceeding  at  the  required  rate  upon  which  everyone's 
prosperity  depends.  Carried  beyond  that  point  of  balance — 
as  might  happen  in  the  event  of  war — an  actual  labor 
shortage  would  begin  to  be  in  evidence;  and  as  wages  were 
progressively  bid  up  above  that  natural  and  normal  level, 
influenced  neither  by  a  shortage  nor  a  surplus  of  abstract 
productive  ability,  true  inflation  would  only  begin.  That  universal 
commodity,  or  "raw  material,"  which  is  wealth  in  the  ab- 
stract before  it  takes  more  specific  form,  would  be  being 
purchased  (in  the  abstract)  and  sold  (as  actual  products)  at 
figures  higher  than  its  true  intrinsic  worth. 

But  when  surplus  human  energy  is  going  to  waste,  a 
condition  of  general  deflation  necessarily  exists.  Whenever  that 
which  is  wealth  itself  in  prenatal  condition  can  be  purchased 
at  figures  below  its  true  and  normal  value,  everything  into 
which  abstract  ability  to  produce  has  been  or  can  be  converted 
in  virtually  unlimited  quantities,  as  well  as  the  current  out- 
put, has  to  be  priced  accordingly.  Such  is  the  fundamental 
economic  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

WHEN  an  individual,  family  or  other  minor  group  cur- 
tails spending,  he  or  they  can  save  the  unexpended 
portion  of  current  income.  But  when  the  whole  nation  tries 
to  produce  much  and  consume  little  and  "save"  the  price 
received  for  the  differential,  the  "thrift  formula"  breaks 
down.  There  isn't  any  price  received  for  that  differential, 
as  there  are  no  customers  available  to  buy  it.  When  we 
curtail  the  rate  of  total  spending,  nothing  is  saved.  We  are 
only  curtailing  the  rate  at  which  new  wealth  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  are  progressively  impoverishing  ourselves. 

If  every  current  deficiency  in  voluntary  spending  were 
immediately  counteracted  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
public  spending,  continuous  maximum  prosperity  would  be 
the  inevitable  and  unavoidable  result.  And  if  at  any  time 
we  didn't  like  paying  the  higher  tax  rate  we  had  automati- 
cally "wished  on  ourselves"  whenever  we  tried  to  destroy 
part  of  the  current  income  by  "economizing,"  the  remedy 
would  be  in  our  own  hands.  The  one  thing  needful  would 
be  to  start  spending  more  for  other  things  than  those  pur- 
chased at  the  tax  window. 

Blind  victims  of  that  mental  disease  which  might  be  called 
the  "governmental  economy  complex,"  have  endeavored  to 
discredit  such  theory,  ridiculing  it  as  an  idea  that  a  nation 
can  "squander  itself  into  prosperity."  It  happens,  however, 
to  be  one  of  those  basic  truths  which  no  amount  of  ridicule 
can  alter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  isn't  a  mere  theory.  Very 
convincing  demonstrations  have  been  staged.  Whenever 
there  have  prevailed  those  accidental  and  temporary  periods 
of  true  normality  which  we  miscall  "booms,"  they  have  been 
the  direct  result  of  total  spending,  voluntary  plus  forced,  at  a 
rate  that  insured  the  current  conversion  of  a  high  percentage 
of  the  available  productive  energy  into  new  wealth. 


Usually  something  happens  to  stimulate  the  rate  of  volun- 
tary spending,  such  as  the  arrival  of  the  new  motor-driven 
vehicles  early  in  the  present  century.  Everyone  wanted  one, 
whether  he  could  afford  it  or  not,  and  general  "extrava- 
gance" enriched  us  rapidly.  Another  voluntary  extrava- 
gance— and  a  real  one — postponed  the  current  depression 
for  years.  After  the  World  War  we  did  a  lot  of  extra  spending 
that  we  thought  at  the  time  was  investing;  not  only  to  over- 
equip temporarily  many  of  our  own  industries,  but  to  pro- 
.  vide  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  gifts  which  we  thought  were 
sales  to' the  rest  of  the  world.  But  even  the  "frozen"  invest- 
ments and  giving  away  a  huge  percentage  of  a  near-maxi- 
mum output  couldn't  seriously  interfere  with  our  prosperity 
while  the  spending  continued.  Nearly  everyone  was  busy 
and  even  the  waste  of  much  of  the  current  production  left  a 
remainder  that  was  more  nearly  adequate  for  our  needs 
than  ever  before  in  history. 

During  the  war  itself,  however,  the  required  additional, 
spending  was  mainly  of  the  other  class— forced  rather  than 
voluntary.  Again  the  fact  that  much  of  the  newly  created 
wealth  was  disappearing  as  fast  as  it  was  produced,  instead 
of  being  retained  to  improve  the  general  welfare,  couldn't 
prevent  unprecedented  prosperity.  That  was  an  entirely 
adequate  "public  works  program" — even  though,  instead  of 
costless  byproducts  of  tangible  nature,  we  achieved  only  a 
world  "safe  for  democracy,"  if  that  was  the  objective  at- 
tained! Nearly  everyone  admits  that  another  war  now 
would  end  the  present  condition  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial stagnation  almost  overnight.  Yet  few  realize  that  any 
other  public  activity  that  utilized  all  of  the  surplus  productive 
energy  would  have  the  same  prosperity-producing  effect — 
and  provide  us  for  good  measure,  with  something  more 
valuable  than  a  disastrous  military  victory. 

THE  real  tangible  income  of  a  nation  consists  of  the  actual 
current  output  of  products  produced  and  distributed; 
not  the  mere  medium  of  exchange  received  for  them  as  they 
are  sold,  which  is  used  over  and  over  again  to  facilitate 
exchanges.  The  wealth  that  we  utilize  or  acquire  collec- 
tively, in  the  form  of  beneficial  services  and  public  improve- 
ments, is  just  as  much  a  portion  of  that  income  as  any  other 
part.  New  and  improved  highways,  for  example,  are  as 
necessary  as  motor  cars  in  the  provision  of  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities.  There  is  no  more  sense  in  trying  to 
minimize  the  production  of  such  general  benefits,  while 
surplus  labor  is  available  with  which  to  create  them,  than 
there  would  be  hi  deliberately  curtailing  the  production  of 
automobiles.  If  "supporting"  the  huge  industry  which  sup- 
plies us  with  roads  to  ride  on  is  a  burden,  then  "supporting" 
the  huge  industry  which  provides  vehicles  to  ride  in  is  a 
comparable  one.  Yet  reason  tells  us  that  the  growth  of  that 
latter  industry  up  to  the  point  that  absorbs  (and  creates)  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  national  income,  brought  affluence 
and  not  penury. 

We  "support"  the  motor-car  builders  to  exactly  the  same 
extent  that  we  support  the  roadbuilders.  We  don't  figure 
that  if  we  as  a  nation  reduced  by  several  billion  dollars  our 
purchases  of  motor  cars,  we  would  have  those  billions  left  on 
our  hands  to  "save."  We  know  better  than  that.  We  know 
that  such  "saving"  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  motor-car  builders  to  purchase  a  corresponding 
value  of  the  products  which  the  rest  of  us  must  dispose  of  if 
we  are  to  prosper.  Then  why  talk  about  the  income  we  as  a 
nation  could  "save"  if  we  didn't  have  to  pay  it  over  to  the 
tax  collectors?  Initial  curtailment  (Continued  on  page  350) 
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BY  KENNETH  IRVING  BROWN 


IN   Survey  Graphic  for  September 
1930  Eva  Schwidetzky,  a  German 
student-visitor  registered  as  a  sen- 
ior in  one  of  our  women's  colleges, 

expressed  her  sense  of  futility  and  helplessness  in  the  midst 
of  our  American  educational  whirl.  Miss  Schwidetzky  wrote: 

I  finally  learned  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  to 
divide  my  day  in  those  tyrannical  little  units  in  order  to  get  every- 
thing done  in  its  proper  time,  although  now  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  any  of  my  studying.  I  learned  to  read  the  as- 
signments at  top  speed  whether  the  thought  was  perfectly  clear  to 
me  or  not.  .  .  .  The  pressure  of  the  next  assignment  pushed  me  on. 
Speed,  speed,  speed  was  the  word.  .  .  .  There  was  no  time  left  for 
"taking  walks  and  thinking  things  over."  It  was  a  desperate  cram- 
ming of  facts  in  a  compulsory  piece-meal  fashion  which  paralyzed 
all  the  interest  and  satisfaction  that  could  have  come  out  of  the 
same  work  under  individual  initiative  and  under  more  continuous, 
deliberate  and  intensive  study. 

That  article  in  Survey  Graphic  was  read  and  commented 
upon  by  a  faculty  group  in  a  college  in  northeastern  Ohio. 
Men  they  were,  troubled  by  the  same  characteristics  of  our 
educational  scene  that  had  so  perplexed  this  German  stu- 
dent. It  is  true,  they  were  concluding,  that  American  educa- 
tion invites  and  in  fact  requires  un-unified  and  un-correlated 
effort.  It  is  true  that  undergraduate  education  does  much  to 
make  "continuous,  deliberate  and  intensive  study"  impossible. 

As  Americans  we  practice  education  by  the  clock.  At 
eight  o'clock  let  the  student  attend  a  class  in  biology  that  he 
may  learn  something  of  the  workings  of  the  evolutionary 
principle.  But  don't  allow  him  to  remain  there  long.  Ring  a 
gong  in  his  ears  at  nine  o'clock;  let  that  be  a  signal  for  him 
to  shift  his  mental  gears  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  beauties 
and  the  grammatical  and  philological  intricacies  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer.  At  ten  sound  the  gong  again  that  he  may  put 
aside  his  warming  interest  in  the  father  of  English  literature 
and  create  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  sociological  back- 
grounds of  the  modern  family.  And  so  on  through  the  day. 

In  his  free  hours  for  study,  never  let  the  student  forget 
that  there  are  at  least  three  assignments  to  be  prepared  for 
the  next  day.  Let  him  read  Chaucer  as  far  as  the  page  as- 
signed, but  no  farther,  for  there  are  the  chapters  in  biology 
and  the  references  to  the  source  books  in  sociology  waiting. 

The  faculty  group  I  have  mentioned  was  unhappy  over 
this  clock  system  of  education.  Would  it  be  possible,  they 
were  asking,  to  rearrange  a  college  schedule  to  allow  more 
concentrated  effort?  Why  must  there  be  five  or  six  courses 
throughout  the  year  rather  than  fewer  courses  for  shorter 
periods  of  more  intensive  study?  Life  has  its  examining  hours 
for  all  enrolled  in  its  course,  but  seldom  does  life  crowd  five 
or  six  examinations  within  a  single  week  and  designate  them 
all  as  "finals." 

The  result  of  this  concern  was  an  experimental  reorgani- 
zation of  the  1931  summer  school  session  of  Hiram  College. 
The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  allow  each  student  to 
enroll  for  a  single  course,  each  instructor  teaching  a  single 
course.  The  session  continued  for  six  weeks  and  during  that 
period  the  classes  covered  the  material  regularly  included  in 


a  year's  course  meeting  three  times  a  week  for  two  semesters. 

Each  instructor,  having  the  entire  day  of  his  students  at 
his  disposal,  was  free  to  control  the  movements  of  his  class. 
The  group  in  the  study  of  local  flora  spent  the  entire  day  in 
the  fields,  starting  in  the  morning  with  their  books  and 
notebooks — their  sandwich  boxes  and  swimming  suits  as 
well.  Some  of  the  groups  met  in  a  single  lengthened  session 
daily  for  discussion  which  feared  no  disturbing  gong.  Others 
chose  to  meet  in  shorter  sessions  twice  a  day.  The  freedom  of 
organization  allowed  the  class  in  economic  geography  to 
make  a  trip  to  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Battle  Creek  and  Chicago, 
to  confirm  with  their  own  eyes  the  statements  of  textbooks. 

At  the  end  of  that  summer-session  student  and  teacher 
were  asked  to  evaluate  the  one-course  plan  of  instruction, 
and  the  replies  were  100  percent  enthusiastic.  Both  groups 
added  by  way  of  postscript  the  question,  Can  we  not  carry 
over  into  our  winter  sessions  some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
organization? 

The  summer  sessions  of  Hiram  College  for  1932  and  1933 
were  conducted  on  the  same  plan.  The  instructors,  with 
increased  experience  in  a  new  method,  were  able  to  adapt 
their  material  more  easily  to  the  changed  conditions.  Stu- 
dents enrolled  in  anticipation  of  being  able  to  give  unin- 
terrupted attention  to  a  single  area  of  knowledge.  The  plan 
seemed  to  invite  the  interest  of  those  willing  to  work;  at  least 
few  of  the  "summer  visitor"  type  registered. 

A^TER  three  summers  of  success  and  increasing  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  faculty  members  who  were 
working  with  the  plan  that  here  was  something  of  educa- 
tional significance,  the  faculty  of  Hiram  College  voted  to 
incorporate  the  major  features  of  the  one-course  organiza- 
tion in  their  regular  college  sessions. 

The  New  Hiram  Study  Plan  will  go  into  effect  next 
September.  The  college  year  will  be  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters of  nine  weeks.  Each  student  will  work  in  this  intensive 
fashion  on  four  subjects,  one  each  quarter.  His  time  from 
9:30  A.M.  until  4:30  P.M.,  with  time  out  for  recreation  and 
luncheon,  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  instructor.  There  is 
no  thought  that  any  class  will  be  in  session  each  day  through- 
out this  entire  period.  Classes  will  meet  on  an  average  for 
two  hours  a  day,  but  a  heated  discussion  has  no  terminal 
bell  to  fear.  For  a  visiting  lecturer  arriving  at  an  odd  hour, 
the  class  can  be  assembled  without  injury  to  other  classes. 
Trips  to  neighboring  cities  for  investigation  of  social  and 
industrial  situations  become  an  easy  possibility. 

For  certain  courses  where  assimilation  over  a  longer 
period  than  nine  weeks  may  be  desirable  (the  point  is  de- 
batable) the  eight  o'clock  hour  of  the  day  has  been  reserved. 
These,  especially  language  courses  and  studies  in  creative 
writing,  will  meet  on  the  old-plan  organization,  three 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  and  will  represent  one 
fifth  of  the  student's  study  load.  (Continued  on  page  350) 
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SAMPLES    FROM    GERMANY 


A  ancient  castle,  crag-topping  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  the 
"Saxon  Switzerland"  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Dres- 
den— Conrad  Hahnevald,  the  happy-faced  Burgwart 
(castle  watchman)  in  charge  called  it  "the  largest  hotel  in 
Germany."  The  day  I  was  there  they  were  preparing  to  feed 
and  shelter,  at  a  cost  of  something  like  seven  cents  apiece, 
upward  of  twelve  hundred  Wandervogel — hiking  youth  of  all 
Germany.  Medieval  Schloss  of  Hohnstein,  rejuvenated  at 
public  expense,  it  typifies  the  new  Germany's  deliberate 
recognition  of  Youth  and  the  universal  devotion  to  out-of- 
doors  exercise.  And  it  is  only  one  of  more  than  2300  such 
places,  scattered  all  over  Germany  in  expression  of  a  general 
policy;  outgrowth  of  the  Youth  Movement. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  was  written  by  me  six  years  ago, 
after  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  thrilling  visits  of  my  four 
months'  pilgrimage  in  Germany  in  preparation  for  the  now 
tragically  absurd  New  Germany  number  of  Survey  Graphic, 
published  in  February  1929.  Happiest,  I  said;  but  under- 
neath the  happiness  was  a  sense  of  what  Hohnstein  had  been 
in  the  olden  time,  when  its  grim  impregnability  glowered 
from  its  crag-top  over  all  the  countryside;  when  its  dungeons 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  rock  immured  enemies,  dissenters, 
all  who  dared  by  act  or  thought  to  challenge  the  power 
which  dwelt  within  those  forbidding  walls.  Type  that  castle 
was  of  medieval  Germany.  Type  it  is  today  of  the  darkness  to 


which  Germany  for  the  time  being  has  reverted.  For  Hohn- 
stein is  now  a  concentration-camp  in  which  the  Nazis  im- 
mure dissenters.  And  the  "happy-faced  Burgwart"  is  (or  was 
at  last  accounts)  himself  a  prisoner  there  in  the  place  where 
he  contributed  so  cheerily  to  the  joy  of  German  youth.  I  have 
heard  that  he  has  twice  attempted  suicide.  Perhaps  he  suc- 
ceeded finally;  I  do  not  know.  News  comes  little  out  from 
that  again  sinister  place,  and  information  seekers  go  as 
little  in. 

INTO  the  office  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Berlin,  an  American  of 
I  important  official  position  now  no  longer  there,  came  one 
especially  beautiful  day  a  few  months  ago  an  especially  beau- 
tiful woman.  He  had  known  her  long  as  a  woman  of  highest 
character,  culture  and  unquestioned  social  position.  He 
greeted  her  cordially,  with  something  more  than  conven- 
tional gallantry  remarking  that  he  was  uncommonly  for- 
tunate with  such  incomparable  weather  and  so  charming  a 
visitor.  Whereupon,  to  his  astonishment  and  dismay,  she 
fainted,  flat  on  the  floor !  Why?  Because  she  was  a  Jewess, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Nazi 
pestilence  that  any  Gentile,  man  or  woman,  had  spoken  to 
her  in  friendly  wise,  in  her  capacity  as  a  human  being. 

At  about  the  same  time  in  Berlin — though  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  happening  elsewhere,  has  happened  since  and 


"I  TRUST  that  you  want  these  purely  for  defence!" 


Holland,  in  Headway,  organ  of  the  British  League  of  Nations  Unit 
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is  happening  now  —  a  school-teacher  called  up  a  little  Jewish 
child,  and  for  the  edification  of  the  schoolroom  proceeded  to 
call  attention  to  such  physical  peculiarities  as  she  could  note; 
the  shape  of  his  head,  his  nose,  his  ears,  his  complexion  — 
everything  that  she  could  invent  to  substantiate  her  gratui- 
tous inference  of  racial  inferiority.  It  wrenches  the  heart  of 
any  decent  person  to  realize  what  she  was  doing  to  that  help- 
less child;  what  she  was  planting  in  his  soul,  of  self-deprecia- 
tion, of  fear,  of  hate.  And  it  no  less  wrenches  the  heart  to 
consider  what  she  was  doing  to  all  the  rest  of  the  children  at 
the  same  time.  And  to  the  Germany  of  the  years  to  come. 
The  world  will  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  uprooting  of 
that  planting  of  hideous  weeds. 

A  story  from  Berlin  —  apocryphal  I  dare  say  but  never- 
theless illustrative:  Hitler  in  person  according  to  this  tale 
attended  a  talking-picture  showing  himself  in  action,  making 
a  speech.  The  audience  went  wild  with  enthusiasm.  With 
the  modesty  characteristic  of  the  man  —  if  you  don't  care 
what  you  say  —  Hitler  sat  quietly,  not  joining  in  the  ap- 
plause. Whereupon  a  man  behind  him,  not  recognizing  him 
but  with  friendly  intent,  leaned  forward  and  said  in  his  ear 
whatever  may  be  the  German  for: 

"You'd  better  loosen  up  and  do  some  applauding,  my 
friend,  even  if  you  feel  about  that  Schweinhund  just  as  I  do!" 

The  other  day  I  met  in  New  York  a  German  of  whom  I 
saw  much  and  very  helpfully  to  me  during  that  pilgrimage 
in  Germany.  We  went  to  lunch  together,  and  he  told  me 
many  things;  none  however  of  those  that  I  have  mentioned 
above.  But  throughout  our  conversation  he  was  under  a 
cloud  of  fear,  constantly  looking  about  and  behind  him  like 
some  fugitive  from  justice;  fearful  of  being  overheard  by  the 
waiter  or  some  neighbor  or  passerby.  I  dare  not  identify  him 
by  any  inadvertence,  for  he  must  return  to  his  fatherland. 
Worse  than  that,  he  begged  me  not  to  write  to  him,  on  any 
subject  whatever;  the  mere  fact  of  receiving  a  letter  from 
abroad,  however  innocuous  its  contents,  might  easily  put 
him  under  suspicion.  I  have  had  other  requests  to 
like  effect.  I  have  experienced  also  another  phenomenon. 
I  was  astonished  to  receive  from  a  friend  in  Germany,  in 
the  ordinary  mail  a  most  uncharacteristic  letter,  exuberantly 
praising  the  Nazi  doings.  It  greatly  puzzled  me,  until  a 
little  later  came  by  a  more  confidential  channel  another 
letter  from  the  same  person,  explaining  that  the  first  was  an 
act  of  prudent  camouflage  evoked  by  the  discovery  that  his 
mail,  incoming  and  outgoing,  was  being  intercepted.  For 
Germany  now,  like  Russia  under  the  Czars  and  the  in- 
famous Third  Section  of  police  (or  Soviet  Russia  now  for 
that  matter)  is  crawling  with  spies,  paid  and  volunteer; 
nobody  entirely  trusts  his  neighbor.  Ever  such  is  life  under 
dictatorship.  • 


A^ID  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  same  kind  of  things 
are  possible  today  in  these  United  States.  We  have  as 
well  that  passion  for  compelling  other  people  to  behave 
according  to  our  ideas  and  prejudices;  yes,  among  us  is  that 
pathological  sadism  which  derives  erotic  delight  from  the 
infliction  of  physical  suffering.  I  can  name  persons  of  prom- 
inence among  us  who  would  fit  into  the  technique  of  dicta- 
torship like  a  hand  in  a  glove.  We  have  that  stupidity  and 
negligence  of  the  people  which  is  ever  the  fatal  characteristic 
of  republics  including  our  own;  soil  of  corruption  in  social 
life  and  public  administration;  opportunity  for  the  recurrent 
lapses  into  reaction  and  despotism.  All  over  this  country  at 
this  moment  are  sprouting  the  noxious  weeds  of  fascism, 
Nazi-ism,  political  proletarianism  miscalled  communism, 


fostered  by  economic  disorder  and  perplexity.  All  the  more 
menacing  these  because  bearing  plausible  labels  and 
exuding  seductive  odors. 

A  study  much  needed  for  the  understanding  of  post-war 
political  developments  is  at  hand  in  New  Governments  in 
Europe  (Nelson,  $2.50)  by  the  research  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  under  the  editorship  of  Raymond  Leslie 
Buell;  its  auspices  guarantee  both  objectivity  and  authen- 
ticity. It  deals  tersely  but  comprehensively  with  Germany, 
Italy,  Russia,  Spain  and  the  Baltic  states,  and  sets  forth 
vividly  the  historical  and  emotional  factors  which  have  in- 
stalled the  dictatorships  of  various  kinds  replacing  the  so- 
called  republic  thrown  up  and  down  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  world  struggle.  Most  interesting  is  the  luminous  con- 
trast between  the  fascist  type,  calculated  to  bolster  the  old 
economic  order,  and  the  communist  effort  to  supplant  it. 
Behind  all  is  clear  the  fact  that  these  dictatorships  are  di- 
rectly consequent  upon  the  bankruptcy  of  the  peoples  as 
regards  definite  ideas  of  democracy  and  leadership  fit  to 
guide  them  in  the  difficult  and  complex  business  of  effectu- 
ating and  perpetuating  it. 

A..L  Latin  America  still  moils  with  the  consequences  of 
the  Spanish  despotisms  and  the  never-ended  struggle  of 
the  people  to  free  themselves.  Still  echo  the  blood-spattered 
iron  footsteps  of  Pizarro  and  Cortes,  and  of  Weyler  and  the 
rest  of  their  progeny.  Few  Americans  understand  the  situa- 
tion anywhere  between  the  Mexican  border  and  the  Straits 
of  Magellan;  nor  do  the  Latin  Americans  any  better  under- 
stand us.  If  Stephen  P.  Duggan  had  done  nothing  else  in  his 
rather  sketchy  and  journalistic  The  Two  Americas  (Scrib- 
ner  $1.75),  by-product  of  his  extensive  South  American 
lecture-tour  in  1931,  it  is  useful  to  point  out  as  he  does  that 
these  Americas  misunderstand  each  other  primarily  because 
of  mutual  ignorance.  The  specimens  of  each  that  the  other 
sees  are  not  always  such  as  to  inspire  mutual  admiration  or 
even  confidence. 

Frank  Tannenbaum,  in  Whither  Latin  America?  (Crow- 
ell,  $2)  hardly  answers  his  rhetorical  question,  but  does 
lay  a  fine  and  firm  foundation  for  study  of  these  countries, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  we  must  not  judge  them  from  our 
own  industrial  point  of  view.  His  work  is  always  reliable  and 
thoroughgoing  within  its  self-defined  scope.  He  makes  clear 
the  limitations  within  which  the  Latin  American  countries 
must  make  their  future. 

Another  worth-while  book  of  current  publication  in  this 
field  is  The  United  States  and  the  Caribbean  Area,  by  Dana 
G.  Munro,  who  has  occupied  important  posts  in  the  State 
Department,  including  that  of  chief  of  the  Division  of  Latin 
American  Affairs,  and  was  lately  minister  to  Haiti  before 
going  to  Princeton  University  where  he  is  now  professor  of 
Latin  American  History  and  Affairs.  This  is  rather  a  pres- 
entation of  facts  than  a  thesis,  and  concerns  especially 
Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua,  Panama 
and  the  Panama  Canal.  Particularly  valuable  is  its  appendix, 
of  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Caribbean 
countries.  (World  Peace  Foundation.  Price  $2). 

Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  former  ambassador  to  Cuba,  is 
author  of  The  United  States  and  Cuba:  a  Study  in  Inter- 
national relations  (Macmillan,  $2.50),  a  volume  quiet,  ob- 
jective, grinding  no  visible  axe,  but  making  it  clear  that  the 
Platt  Amendment  (to  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill  of  1901) 
and  the  existing  treaty  governing  our  relations  with  Cuba, 
have  outlived  their  usefulness. 

But  next — we  are  to  have  a  group  (Continued  on  page  347) 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS:  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Social  Studies  appointed  by  the  American  Historical  Association. 
Scribner's.  168  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHENEVER  a  clear  and  courageous  word  is  spoken 
these  days  our  spirits  are  quickened  and  our  ener- 
gies released.  In  the  midst  of  groping,  muddling, 
and  trial-and-error  opportunism  one  yearns  for  the  sight  of 
an  open  path,  an  inviting  plan  and  a  clear-cut  order  to 
march  forward.  Happily,  such  a  word  has  been  spoken.  A 
group  of  American  scholars  have  presented  us  with  a  notable 
document  in  which  they  have  diagnosed  our  social  sickness, 
provided  an  outline  of  social  health,  and  suggested  ways  of 
gearing  our  vast  educational  enterprise  to  the  task  of  realiz- 
ing the  new  order. 

Five  years  ago  the  American  Historical  Association  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Schools. 
The  work  of  the  Commission  has  already  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  a  number  of  arresting  documents,  but  its 
final  volume  dealing  with  conclusions  and  recommendations 
soars  to  a  high  point.  Fortunately,  the  Commission's  investi- 
gations were  conducted  during  five  of  the  most  fateful  years 
of  American  history.  And,  still  more  fortunately,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  found  the  courage  to  view  the  events  of 
these  so-called  depression  years  in  a  perspective  which  is 
daringly  realistic.1 

The  relation  between  education  and  the  social  problem 
cannot  be  clarified  until  education  is  located  within  the  con- 
text of  a  frame  of  reference  which  is  both  realistic  and  ideal- 
istic. We  must  know,  first  of  all,  what  impedes  us,  what  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  our  frustrations, — in  short,  why  our  con- 
temporary society  fails  to  function  satisfactorily.  Representa- 
tives of  radical  organizations  have  been  performing  this 
critical  task  for  us  during  the  entire  span  of  the  latter  stage  of 
industrial  capitalism.  Henceforth  one  will  not  need  to  go  to 
Union  Square  or  read  The  New  Masses  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  indictment  against  our  present  society. 
Instead  one  may  now  find  its  basic  outline  in  this  respectable 
book  in  cloth  covers,  published  by  a  respectable  house  called 
Scribner's,  written  by  respectable  American  scholars,  and 
all  paid  for  by  the  highly  respectable  Carnegie  Corporation. 
Radical  thinkers  will,  I  believe,  agree  with  the  Commis- 
sion's indictment  of  our 
present  social  order.  Its 
critical  affirmations  are  sim- 
ple, straightforward  and  in- 
cisive. We  have  been  at- 
tempting to  manage  our 
necessarily  interdependent 
economic  enterprise  with 


1  The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  placed  their  signatures  on  this  re- 
port were  Charles  A.  Beard,  Isaiah 
Bowman  (with  reservations),  Ada  Corn- 
stock,  George  Si'  Counts,  Avery  S. 
Craven,  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  Carlton 
J.  H.  Hayes,  Henry  Johnson,  A.  C. 
Krey,  Leon  C.  Marshall,  Jesse  H.  New- 
Ion,  Jesse  F.  Steiner.  Those  declining  to 
sign  the  report  were  Frank  A.  Ballou, 
Edmund  E.  Day.  Ernest  Horn  and 
Charles  E.  Merriam. 


The  Social  Sciences  as  Instruments  for  Aiding 
In  the  Building  of  the  New  Society: 


History 
Economics 
Politics 
Sociology 
Geography  I 
Anthropology  I 
Psychology  / 


Taught  in  the  public 
schools  by  free  and 
enthusiastic  teach- 
ers in  the  form  of 
truth  concerning: 


incentives  and  ideas  derived  from  nineteenth-century  indi- 
vidualism. We  have  hoped  that  private  initiative,  private 
property  and  private  profits  would  somehow  under  a  system 
of  laissez-faire  and  individualism  emanate  in  the  form  of  a 
rough  social  justice.  Instead,  the  consequence  has  been  the 
growth  of  a  prodigious  capacity  for  production  and  a  cor- 
respondingly poor  system  of  distribution  which  leads  to 
chronic  unemployment,  poverty,  an  unmanageable  debt 
structure,  racketeering  and  general  economic  demoraliza- 
tion. On  the  technological-economic  plane  we  have  been 
moving  steadily  toward  integration  and  collectivism;  on  the 
level  of  morality,  values  and  culture  we  have  remained  stub- 
bornly individualistic.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  gap  be- 
tween technics  and  culture  is  epitomized  in  the  present 
economic  crisis. 

From  this  point  onward  the  Commission's  report  will  lose 
the  adherence  of  radical  thinkers.  The  formula  for  a  planned 
society  which  is  next  evolved  represents  an  attempt  to  com- 
bine economic  collectivism  with  cultural  freedom.  Members 
of  the  Commission  want  a  collective  society  without  regi- 
mentation; they  wish  to  preserve  and  build  upon  the  precious 
heritage  of  liberty  which  they  believe  to  be  indigenous  to 
American  life.  They  foresee  a  planned  society  which  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  historic  principles  and  ideals 
of  American  democracy.  This  section  of  the  report  takes  the 
form  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  view  social  change  in  terms  of 
the  American  setting,  that  is,  to  steer  a  course  between 
Fascism  on  the  one  hand  and  Communism  on  the  other. 
These  polarized  alternatives  do  not  seem  congenial  to  the 
American  temper  and  would,  if  followed,  cause  the  loss  of 
some  of  the  most  precious  elements  in  our  culture. 

Those  who  believe  that  fundamental  social  change  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  means  of  revolution,  force  and 
coercion  will  reject  the  Commission's  formulation.  But,  they 
should  remember  that  the  members  of  this  Commission  are 
educators.  Their  ultimate  faith  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  realistic  social  change  is  finally  and  in  essence  an  altera- 
tion of  opinions,  attitudes  and  habits  resident  in  individuals, 
and  that  such  reorientation  of  the  individual  becomes 
effective  and  durable  only  through  education.  Those  who 
believe  in  education  may  be  wrong  in  the  face  of  the  imme- 
diate situation,  but  in  the 
long  run  and  in  terms  of 
science  their  position  is  un- 
assailable. That  which  is 
achieved  through  the  use  of 
force  must  ultimately  be 
done  over  and  made  secure 
by  educative  means. 

Before  proceeding  to  fur- 
ther interpretation  it  may 
prove  fruitful  to  restate  the 
underlying  logic  of  the  Com- 
mission's report.  Its  major 
proposition  may  be  stated 
thus:  Education,  especially 


The  earth 
Social  processes 
Evolution  of  civilizations 
Western  civilization 
The  American  people 
The  peoples  of  the  world 
Contemporary  American 
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Our  Sick  Society 

"The  emerging  age  is  particularly  an  age  of  transition.  It  is 
marked  by  numerous  and  severe  tensions  arising  out  of  conflict 
between  actual  trend  toward  integrated  economy  and  society,  on 
the  one  side,  and  traditional  practices,  dispositions,  ideas,  and 
institutional  arrangements  inherited  from  the  passing  age  of  indi- 
vidualism, on  the  other. 

"Underlying  and  illustrative  of  these  tensions  are  privation  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  violations  of  fiduciary  trust,  gross  inequalities 
in  income  and  wealth,  widespread  racketeering  and  banditry, 
wasteful  use  of  natural  resources,  unbalanced  distribution  and 
organization  of  labor  and  leisure,  the  harnessing  of  science  to  in- 
dividualism in  business  enterprise,  the  artificiality  of  political 
boundaries  and  divisions,  the  subjection  of  public  welfare  to  the 
egoism  of  private  interests,  the  maladjustment  of  production  and 
consumption,  persistent  tendencies  toward  economic  instability, 
disproportionate  growth  of  debt  and  property  claims  in  relation  to 
production,  deliberate  destruction  of  goods  and  withdrawal  of 
efficiency  from  production,  accelerating  tempo  of  panics,  crises 
and  depressions  attended  by  ever-wider  destruction  of  capital 
and  demoralization  of  labor,  struggles  among  nations  for  markets 
and  raw  materials  leading  to  international  conflicts  and  wars." 


education  in  the  social  sciences,  cannot  become  an  active  instru- 
ment for  social  change  until  its  purpose,  its  methods,  its  content  and 
its  human  agents  are  located  within  the  context  of  a  social  frame  of 
reference.  For  the  ends  of  the  Commission,  this  frame  of  reference 
consists  primarily  of  a  bold  outline  of  a  new  society  founded  upon 
economic  collectivism  and  cultural  individualism.  Once  education 
is  thus  located  within  such  a  frame  of  reference,  its  very  definition  is 
altered.  Hence  the  Commission  proceeds  to  define  education  as 
"a  form  of  action  on  the  part  of  some  particular  social  group."  In 
other  words,  education  is  not  a  mere  form  of  contemplation  taking 
place  in  a  social  vacuum;  it  always  expresses  some  variety  of  social 
philosophy,  even  though  this  at  times  occurs  by  negation.  The  chief 
difficulty  with  our  present  system  of  education  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  serves  the  privileged  interests  of  a  society  which  is  disintegrating, 
disappearing.  Consequently,  education  lacks  vigor  and  vitality. 
It  may  once  again  become  a  quickening  force  but  only  by  relating 
itself  actively  on  the  side  of  the  emerging  society. 

Once  this  new  definition  of  education  is  admitted,  it  becomes 
clearly  necessary  to  revamp  our  conceptions  of  the  content,  the 
materials  and  the  methods  of  education.  In  dealing  with  these 
latter  aspects  of  the  problem,  readers  should  keep  in  mind  that  this 
Commission  is  dealing,  not  with  education  as  a  whole,  but  with 
education  as  related  to  the  social  studies,  which  include  the  sub- 
jects of  history,  economics,  politics,  sociology,  geography,  anthro- 
pology and  psychology.  The  main  function  of  these  studies,  accord- 
ing to  the  Commission,  is  "the  acquisition  of  accurate  knowledge 
of,  and  insight  into,  man  and  society."  This  special  function  of  the 
social  studies  must  now  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  comprehensive 
purpose  of  public-school  education  which,  according  to  the  Com- 
mission, is  "to  prepare  the  younger  generation  for  life  in  a  highly 
complex  industrial  society  that  is  committed  to  the  ideal  of  democ- 
racy and  equality  of  opportunity  for  personal  growth."  Combining 
these  two  sets  of  purposes,  the  Commission  proceeds  to  advocate  a 
plan  of  social-science  instruction  beginning  with  the  kindergarten 
and  extending  to  the  junior  college,  and  thereafter  to  be  associated 
with  a  program  of  continuing  or  adult  education.  But  the  Com- 
mission is  not  recommending  a  vast  series  of  subject-matter  courses; 
on  the  contrary,  it  envisages  the  fruition  of  its  hopes  for  social 
education  in  the  form  of  a  total  curriculum  which  is  society- 
centered,  and  in  which  the  social  studies  penetrate  all  other 
subject-matter.  Public-school  education  is  conceived  as  being  cap- 
able of  furnishing  pupils  with  tested  knowledge  concerning  man  and 
society,  but  more  than  that,  it  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  afford- 
ing these  pupils  with  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  valid  social 
experiences. 

Up  to  this  point  the  report  does  no  violence  to  that  conception  of 
education  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "progressive"  and  which  is 


popularly  associated  with  the  name  of  John  Dewey.  When  the  Com- 
mission tackles  the  question  of  teaching  method,  however,  it  em- 
barks upon  an  enterprise  of  criticism  of  the  Dewey-progressivc 
philosophy,  at  least  of  the  more  popular  interpretation  of  this 
philosophy.  It  insists  that  purpose  alone  gives  meaning  to  education 
and  that  all  considerations  of  method  must  be  viewed  in  relation  to 
purpose,  goals,  ends.  It  believes  that  pedagogy  has  been  over- 
emphasized, that  methodology  has  become  a  sort  of  modern 
sophistry,  and  that  we  must  return  to  the  ideal  of  tested  knowledge 
and  scholarly  competence.  Good  teaching  is  once  more  seen  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  good  teacher,  who  in  turn  defies  analy- 
sis. Intelligence  tests  and  other  methods  of  testing  are  roundly  con- 
demned. The  Commission  insists  that  the  factors  dealt  with  by 
these  new-type  tests  are  not  susceptible  of  mathematical  treat- 
ment, and  that  the  social  results  of  social-science  teaching  will  be 
measured  finally,  not  in  the  classroom,  but  in  the  "arena  of  social 
and  political  life."  The  new  teachers  who  are  to  be  recruited  for  the 
grand  program  of  social-science  instruction  (since  it  must  be 
granted  that  those  who  now  hold  the  strategic  posts  in  the  public- 
school  system  are  unfitted)  are  to  be  trained,  not  as  mechanical 
engineers  of  pedagogy,  but  rather  as  artists,  poets,  statesmen  and 
spiritual  leaders  of  mankind.  This  new  teacher  must  have  a  different 
status  in  the  community;  he  must,  first  of  all,  enjoy  economic 
security  and  complete  freedom  to  teach  social  truth;  he  must  be  a 
participant  in  social  processes  as  well  as  a  thorough-going  scholar. 


Outline  of  a  Healthy  Society 
The  Commission  deems  desirable: 

1.  The  most  efficient  use  of  material  endowment,  technical  arts, 
and  productive  skills  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  all. 

2.  A  civilization  which  combines  utility  and  aesthetics  in  a 
grand  conception  of  the  potentialities  in  American  life. 

3.  The  substitution  of  our  cooperative  and  moral  powers  for 
acquisitive   individualism    with   all    its   cruder   manifestations   in 
gambling,  speculation,  exploitation,  and  racketeering. 

4.  Basic  economic  security  allowing  for  the  culiivaiion  of  and 
enjoyment  of  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 

5.  The  conscious  and  purposeful  employment  of  every  prac- 
ticable means  to  ward  off  goosestep  regimentation  in  ideas,  culture 
and  invention. 

6.  The  retention  and  fulfillment  of  the  historic  principles  and 
ideals  of  American  democracy. 

7.  Reservation  to  the  individual  of  the  largest  possible  measure 
of  freedom  in  the  realms  of  personal  and  cultural  growth. 

8.  The  steady  enlargement  of  sympathetic  understanding  and 
mutual  toleration  among  the  diverse  races,  religions  and  cultural 
groups  which  compose  the  American  nation. 

9.  The  attainment  and  spread  of  accurate  knowledge  and  in- 
formed opinion  among  the  masses  of  the  American  people  both 
concerning  the  realities,  tensions,  and  problems  of  the  emerging 
era  and  concerning  the  ideals,  traditions  and  experiences  of  other 
ages  and  other  peoples  in  order  that  all  choices  may  be  made  with 
reason,  with  understanding,  and  with  due  regard  to  their  moral  and 
cultural,  as  well  as  their  narrowly  economic,  implications. 

10.  A  nationalism  infused  with  enlightenment,  reason  and  tol- 
erance, and  making  the  wisest  and  most  effective  use  of  domestic 
resources  and  by  conceiving  of  foreign  trade  as  the  exchange 
of  commodities  of  mutual  benefit  rather  than  as  an  expression  of 
national  power  or  economic  imperialism. 

11.  Unremitting    emphasis    upon    the    spirit    of   science   and 
scholarship,  liberty  of  thought  and  expression,  freedom  of  press 
and  platform,  and  tolerant  study  of  the  most  diverse  ideas,  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  modern,  medieval  and  ancient,  as  the  chief  means 
of  defense  against  the  tyranny  of  bureaucracy,  of  narrow  national- 
ism, and  of  brutal  uninformed  power. 

12.  The  vitalization  of  the  findings  of  scientific  inquiry  by  the 
best  social  thought  of  the  present  and  of  the  past,  and  the  incor- 
poration  into  the  materials  of  social  science  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  the  best  plans  and  ideals  for  the  future  of  society  and  of 
the  individual. 
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Finally,  the  new  program  of  social  education  hinges  upon  the 
locus  of  power  in  public-school  affairs.  Boards  of  education  will 
need  to  be  made  truly  representative;  teachers  will  need  to  organ- 
ize and  invent  instruments  for  exercising  real  power  in  school 
administration.  Professional  school  administrators  will  need 
a  new  type  of  training  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  upon  social 
science,  social  philosophy  and  statecraft;  such  administrative 
techniques  as  have  grown  to  prominence  in  later  years  in  the  form 
of  business  accounting  and  engineering  must  be  relegated  to  sub- 
ordinate positions. 

The  above  account  of  the  Commission's  report,  although  greatly 
condensed,  will,  I  trust,  provide  readers  with  a  true  conception  of 
its  scope  and  intention.  My  own  enthusiasm  for  the  report  is  so  high 
that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  represents  one  of  the  most 
significant  documents  in  the  recent  history  of  public  education. 
As  a  reviewer,  I  cannot,  however,  allow  my  enthusiasm  to  cancel  out 
certain  critical  essentials.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  report  amounts  to 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  idealistic  philosophy  in  education  and  con- 
stitutes, therefore,  a  critique  of  empiricism.  While  I  believe  this 
emphasis  to  be  historically  correct,  that  is,  timely  and  necessary  in 
terms  of  our  present  social  impasse,  I  also  believe  that  it  represents 
a  partial  view.  Our  emotions  need  revivifying  and  this  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  means  of  goal-thinking,  by  positing  new 
purposes,  goals  and  incentives.  But,  in  the  long  pull  of  social  ad- 
justment, empiricism  will  have  its  day.  Means  cannot  be  so  easily 
disjoined  from  ends.  The  kinds  of  goals  which  are  ultimately 
realized  depend  largely  upon  the  validity  and  consonance  of  the 
means  employed. 

My  second  critical  comment  relates  to  the  apparently  naive  be- 
lief of  the  Commission  that  a  public-school  system  may  be  trans- 
formed with  respect  to  its  goals  prior  t-j  fundamental  social  change 
which  results  in  a  redistribution  of  social  power.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  Commission's  program  of  social  education  cannot  be  made 
effective,  I  believe,  until  adults  have  given  assent  or  consent  to  a 
new  ordering  of  social  forces  based  upon  a  new  plan  of  economic 
production  and  distribution.  A  violent  revolution  may  not  be 
necessary  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  produce  this  fundamental 
change,  but  one  thing  seems  certain  in  view  of  recent  events, 
namely,  that  such  a  change  involves  some  form  of  coercion.  Those 
who  now  control  economic  power  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  yet 
learned  their  first  historic  lesson,  namely,  that  revolutions  are 
caused,  not  by  those  who  agitate  for  a  better  life  for  the  masses,  but 
by  those  who  allow  their  own  selfishness  and  greed  to  stand  as 
barrier.  Unhappily,  these  holders  of  power  cannot  be  sent  to  the 
new  schools  to  study  the  social  sciences  according  to  the  Commis- 
sion's program.  It  is  my  fervent  wish,  however,  that  those  among 
them  who  can  understand  good  plain  English  when  they  read  it 
could  be  induced  somehow  to  study  with  care  the  Commission's 
report.  To  those  who  have  already  liberalized  their  thinking  and 
who  already  see  the  hope  of  a  better  society  for  the  future,  the  study 
of  this  report  will  appear  as  an  elementary  duty. 

Amos  and  the  AAA 

STATESMANSHIP  AND  RELIGION,  by  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Round  Table  Press. 
139  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHEN  the  secretary  of  agriculture  gave  these  lectures  before 
the  laymen  and  clergymen  assembled  for  Ministers'  Week, 
an  annual  event  sponsored  by  The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  spoke  to  people  who  had  shoe- 
horned  their  way  into  the  hall  and  who  listened  avidly  while  he 
spoke.  I  was  there,  and  I  know.  I  do  not  suppose  he  came  as  any 
sort  of  official  spokesman  for  the  administration;  but  he  made  a  lot 
of  friends  for  the  administration,  and  a  lot  of  converts  to  its  policies 
and  ideals.  He  has  the  ability  to  think  with  consijtency  and  in- 
sight upon  all  the  major  issues  of  the  New  Deal.  I'm  only  sorry  that 
this  volume  does  not  contain  a  stenographic  report  of  the  questions 
that  were  flung  «<t  him  and  the  answers  he  made.  The  question-and- 
answer  sessions  were,  if  anything,  more  pointed  than  the  lectures. 
Mr.  Wallace  knows  his  Hebrew  prophets  and  his  Protestant  re- 
formers. He  sees  the  problems  of  today — social,  economic,  political 
— as  essentially  the  same  as  those  with  which  Amos  and  the  others 


of  his  group  had  to  struggle.  He  would  have  us  meet  our  difficulties 
with  the  moral  earnestness  of  Calvin  and  his  associates,  but  with 
something  more  of  social  vision  than  they  needed.  We  have  an 
economy  of  abundance;  they  had  an  economy  of  scarcity.  The 
difference  ought  to  be  reflected  in  our  private  and  public  morals; 
and  the  church  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  furnishing  men  with  social 
vision  and  idealism. 

This  book  is  chiefly  valuable  in  two  ways:  as  an  index  to  a  man 
whose  religious  idealism  is  keen  and  vigorous,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  and  church  history  is  wide  and  full,  and  whose  social 
ideals  are  deliberately  taken  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  and 
as  a  defense  of  the  visions  and  ideals  of  the  present  administration. 
It  is  probable  that  Henry  Wallace  will  be  quoted  in  sermon  and  ad- 
dress more  than  any  other  living  man  for  some  months  to  come. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 

Soft  Coal-Hard  Lives 

THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINER,  by  Homer  L.  Morris. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  247  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  Plight  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Miner  indicates  by  its  title 
the  nature  and  field  of  the  author's  study.  Dr.  Morris  has  ap- 
plied in  his  book  the  science  of  investigation  and  recording  influ- 
ences and  their  consequences.  He  analyzes  the  effects  of  coal-indus- 
try management  upon  the  miner  and  his  family  "in  terms  of  actual 
human  experience."  This  experience  he  discovers  presents  that 
industry  as  "a  glaring  example  of  the  need  for  a  program  of  social 
control."  Uncontrolled  overdevelopment  of  coal  production  is 
attributed  to  a  desire  for  profits  and  the  absence  of  "regulation  and 
control  because  of  the  lack  of  any  definite  coal-conservation  policy 
by  either  the  federal  or  state  government." 

These  observations  are  upthrusts  through  a  solid  basis  of  facts 
collected  in  an  investigation  through  bureaus  of  statistics,  to  the 
coal  fields,  mines,  communities  and  homes  of  the  men  who  mine 
our  coal.  The  inherently  destructive  effects  of  private  competition, 
incapable  of  self-control  and  insensitive  to  social  responsibility,  is 
found  reflected  in  the  consequences  suffered  alike  by  investors, 
workers  and  the  public.  It  is  to  the  consequences  suffered  by  the 
miner  that  Dr.  Morris'  study  is  chiefly  devoted. 

As  director  for  three  years  of  relief  work  which  fed  miners' 
children  in  629  schools  in  six  states,  Dr.  Morris'  opportunities  for 
personal  observation  were  the  best.  He  met  these  people  from  day- 
to-day  in  their  homes  and  communities  and  selected  broadly  repre- 
sentative groups  as  a  basis  for  his  survey. 

His  classified  inquiries  include  the  surplus  unemployed  miners, 
effects  of  unemployment,  the  training  and  skill  of  miners,  life  in 
company-controlled  communities,  what  the  miner  is  thinking, 
what  he  wants  to  do,  his  economic  status,  and  rehabilitation  by 
diversion  to  other  occupations.  He  found  an  army  of  skilled,  in- 
dustrious men  displaced  by  uncontrolled  forces,  living  with  their 
wives  and  children  in  degrading  poverty,  unrelieved  by  even  a 
remnant  of  cultural  life  or  other  joy  in  living.  And  yet  he  finds 
hope  among  them.  They  desire  to  begin  a  new  life.  Nearly  one  half 
are  animated  by  an  age-old  love  of  land  to  return  to  farming. 

Dr.  Morris'  book  is  photographic  in  its  fidelity  to  his  purpose  of 
depicting  actual  conditions,  and  to  a  searching  examination  of 
possibilities  and  means  of  rehabilitation.  Public  responsibility  for 
reconstructive  action  is  fixed.  He  suggests  possible  ways  without 
proposing  an  exclusive  remedy.  His  work  of  presenting  the  case 
and  fixing  responsibility  for  action  is  more  than  well  done.  It  is 
distinguished.  MERLE  D.  VINCENT 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Thou  Shalt  Not  Exploit 


RUSSIA,  YOUTH,  and  the  PRESENT-DAY  WORLD:  Further  Studies  in  Mental 
Hygiene,  by  Frankwood  E.  Williams.  Farrar  and  Rineharl.  270  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book,  part  of  which  has  appeared  in  Survey  Graphic  in  the 
form  of  articles,  is  a  unique  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  Soviet  Russia.  Dr.  Williams,  long  recognized  as 
one  of  America's  foremost  psychiatrists,  not  only  gives  us  a  picture 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  field  of  Russian  psychiatry,  but  a  pene- 
trating insight  into  the  entire  Soviet  system.  In  fact,  as  he  himself 
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Robcson  by  Jacob  Epstein.  From  Modern  Art 

Thomas  Craven  has  written  a  book  advocating  American  art 
for  Americans.  Some  readers  will  contend  that  he  leans  back- 
ward to  reject  the  domination  of  French  Modernism,  that  the 
chapters  devoted  to  French  painters  and  their  bohemia  are  first 
cousin  to  the  kind  of  Americanism  usually  connected  with  the 
first  trip  abroad/  but  none  can  fail  to  find  him  a  devoted  cham- 
pion of  American  independence.  He  demands  content  in  art. 
The  painter  should  shun  abstractionism;  he  must  have  an  in- 
telligent curiosity  and  relish  for  life.  We  have  leaders  who 
have  individuality  and  an  unmistakably  native  flavor:  the 
architect  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  the  sculptors  George  Gray 
Barnard  and  Epstein,  and  painters  such  as  Bellows,  Hopper, 
Sloan  and  Robinson  among  the  older  men,  and  Burchfield, 
Curry  and  Marsh  in  the  younger  group.  Benton  is  our  pioneer 
in  mural  painting.  Craven  points  out  the  awareness  on  the  part 
of  young  students  everywhere  of  a  changing  order.  He  hopes 
to  see  a  new  art  develop  from  the  influence  and  work  of  Benton 
and  Orozco,  Rivera  and  George  Grosz.  Those  who  read  the 
earlier  book,  Men  of  Art,  recall  how  Craven  can  make  painting 
and  painters  come  alive.  Who  knows  but  that  his  drastic  discard 
of  French  baby  and  French  bath,  will  give  the  American 
infant  industry  of  art  just  the  growing  space  it  needs. — F.  L.  K. 

MODERN  ART,  by  Thomas  Craven.  Simon  and  Schuster.  372  pp.  $3.75 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


repeatedly  points  out,  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  startling 
progress  of  mental  hygiene  in  the  new  Russia  without  comprehend- 
ing the  other  remarkable  things  that  are  taking  place.  For  in  the 
Soviet  Union  a  planned  society  exists;  and  the  various  parts  of  this 
society  are  therefore  parts  of  a  closely  interrelated  and  consistent 
whole,  no  one  part  being  understandable  without  reference  to  that 
whole.  Thus  Dr.  Williams  discovered  that  the  decline  in  mental- 
hygiene  cases  was  directly  connected  with  the  economic  and  psy- 
chological security  which  individuals  in  general  have  under  the 
Soviet  regime.  And  if  I  understand  him  aright,  we  should  include 
also  what  might  be  called  philosophical  security,  that  is,  the  posses- 
sion and  following  out  of  a  highly  intelligent,  worth-while  and 
integrated  way  of  life. 

For  the  American  public  the  most  important  point  about  this 


book  is  its  correction  of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  interpret  the 
Soviet  system  mainly  in  economic  and  material  terms.  "The  Revo- 
lution in  Russia,"  says  Dr.  Williams,  "is  essentially  not  industrial 
but  spiritual.  The  industrial  side  is  merely  an  incident,  a  means  to 
an  end.  It  looms  large  at  present  and  it  is  important,  but  behind  it 
is  something  more  important.  .  .  .  The  end,  the  real  interest,  is 
the  welfare  of  the  individual,  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  the 
terms  of  health,  education  and  the  development  of  talents."  And 
the  central  moral  and  social  principle  behind  it  all  is:  "No  one 
shall  exploit  another, — in  relation  to  business,  to  home  life,  to  sex 
life,  to  school  life,  to  every  aspect  of  life  that  involves  the  relation  of 
one  individual  to  another."  This  principle,  so  simple  yet  in  its  im- 
plications so  far-reaching,  might  be  worth  adopting  in  other  coun- 
tries, Dr.  Williams  suggests. 

The  meaning  of  an  integrated  society  is  very  clearly  brought  out 
by  Dr.  Williams  in  his  treatment  of  education.  Unlike  America, 
where  what  is  taught  in  school  and  college  is  so  often  contrary  to 
and  counteracted  by  the  economic  and  political  forces  actually  in 
operation,  the  economic  and  political  forces  in  the  Soviet  Union 
support  and  stimulate  and  are  in  harmony  with  what  is  taught  in 
the  educational  institutions.  For  education,  economics  and  politics 
are  all  integral  parts  of  one  great  plan  and  of  the  philosophy  be- 
hind that  plan.  And  the  Russian  student,  furthermore,  constantly 
alternates  between  studying  and  actually  taking  part  in  economic 
enterprise,  so  that  his  educational  activity  is  always  being  brought 
into  concrete  relationship  with  the  world  outside. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  instructive  parts  of  this  book  is 
that  dealing  with  hate.  Dr.  Williams  shows  that  the  whole  man 
naturally  both  loves  and  hates  and  that  it  is  disastrous  to  try  senti- 
mentally to  suppress  the  hate.  We  must  be  permitted  to  hate, 
frankly  and  consciously,  but  we  must  hate  constructively.  We  must 
hate  those  things  that  deserve  to  be  hated,  such  as  stupidity  and  in- 
justice and  the  persons  that  uphold  them.  This  is  the  way  the  Rus- 
sians hate.  And  it  is  good  for  both  the  individual  and  society. 
New  York  City  CORLISS  LAMONT 

War  Profits 

MERCHANTS  OF  DEATH,  by  H.  C.  Engclbrecht  and  F.  C.  Hanighen;  Dodd,  Mead. 

308  pp.  Price  $2. SO  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
IRON.  BLOOD  AND  PROFITS,  by  George  Seldes;  Harper's.  397  pp.  Price  $2.50 

postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
THE  AIR  MENACE  AND  THE  ANSWER,  by  Elvira  K.  Fradkin;  Macmillan. 

331  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Sumy  Graphic. 

ALTHOUGH  the  League  of  Nations  thirteen  years  ago  issued  a 
report  severely  condemning  the  activities  of  the  private 
armament  firms,  powerful  elements  within  itself  have  prevented 
making  public  the  evidence  upon  which  the  report  is  based  or  fol- 
lowing up  the  investigation.  Now  these  thoroughly  documented 
accounts  lay  bare  the  whole  situation  to  the  American  public  at 
any  rate. 

We  learn  that  armament  firms  promote  the  sale  of  their  product 
by  creating  war  scares  through  the  newspapers  which  they  own  or 
bribe;  they  prevent  restrictive  legislation  by  subsidizing  members  of 
governments;  they  equip  both  sides  when  a  war  threatens  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  when  it  is  in  progress.  During  the  World  War  Ger- 
man firms  sold  barbed  wire  to  the  French  and  grenade  fuses  to  the 
British  and  French  firms  sold  essential  chemicals  and  metals  to  the 
Germans.  By  mutual  agreement  neither  French  nor  German  iron 
mines  were  attacked  because  their  crippling  would  have  stopped 
the  war  and  with  it  the  profits  of  the  iron-masters.  These  are  only 
samples  of  the  proven  facts  presented  concerning  American  as  well 
as  European  armament-makers. 

Mrs.  Fradkin  carries  the  discussion  one  step  farther.  Battleships, 
guns  and  tanks  are  useful  only  as  weapons.  If  they  were  abolished, 
world  progress  would  not  be  retarded;  but  chemicals  and  airplanes 
with  which  the  next  war  will  be  fought  are  essential  to  peaceful 
development  and  can  neither  be  done  away  with  nor  separated 
into  permissible  and  forbidden  classes. 

None  of  these  writers  claims  that  the  abolition  of  the  private 
manufacture  and  trade  in  arms  would  stop  wars.  It  would  remove 
a  powerful  group  which  wants  war  because  it  profits  financially 
(hereby  but  it  would  leave  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  some  half 
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dozen  nations  who  are  able  to  arm  themselves — the  same  nations 
whose  rivalries  brought  on  the  World  War.  However,  if  these 
agencies  which  are  always  busy  keeping  the  war  spirit  alive  no 
longer  could  ply  their  trade,  it  would  be  easier  to  convince  the 
world  of  the  suicidal  futility  of  war. 

One  inevitably  asks  why  these  problems  are  so  acute  at  the  mo- 
ment. Neither  the  making  of  arms  for  private  profit  nor  chemical 
warfare  is  new.  The  arms-makers  of  Liege,  in  1 576,  sold  guns  to  the 
Duke  of  Alba  with  which  he  killed  their  fellow-citizens,  and  ever 
since  476  BC  when  the  Spartans  used  sulphur  fumes  in  their  attack 
on  Plataea  similar  methods  have  intermittently  been  used.  But 
neither  practice  became  a  menace  to  civilization  until  our  times, 
when  the  desire  for  profits  superseded  every  other  motive.  To  the 
arms  merchant,  patriotism  is  a  good  thing  for  the  public  to  be  in- 
culcated with  beginning  with  the  earliest  school  years  by  every  sort 
of  propaganda;  humanitarianism  is  a  pleasing  theory;  but  profits 
must  supersede  both. 

These  books  will  be  widely  read,  the  facts  which  they  disclose 
will  stir  many  to  hot  indignation.  If  this  feeling  goes  deep  enough  to 
cause  the  holders  of  interest-paying  munition  stock  to  sell  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  depress  the  price  of  this  stock  the  Merchants  of 
Death  will  be  touched  at  the  only  point  where  they  are  sensitive. 
Bethel,  Conn.  I.  M.  BEARD 

To  Make  Industry  Secure 

PEOPLE  AT  WORK,  by  Frances  Perkins.  John  Day.  2S7  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  secretary  of  labor  states  that  her  purpose  in  writing  this 
book  is  to  help  those  Americans  "who  are  making  a  rapid  quest 
for  a  little  information"  about  some  of  the  problems  which  "a 
machine  type  of  mass-production  ind'-stry"  offers  to  wage  earners 
and  "to  the  whole  civilization  which  rests  upon  it."  Running 
through  her  discussion  is  the  story  of  the  direction  and  the  force  of 
our  effort  to  protect  the  industrial  worker  from  the  chief  hazards  of 
his  job.  The  first  hundred  pages  sketch  our  industrial  development 
from  colonial  home  manufacturing  to  Detroit's  assembly  lines. 
The  more  detailed  account  of  the  years  between  1910  and  1929  is 
informed  by  Miss  Perkins'  own  experience  and  outlook  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York,  as  member  and 
as  head  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Board.  Profoundly  stirred 
by  the  tragedy  of  the  Triangle  fire,  which  she  happened  to  witness, 
her  own  interest  for  some  years  centered  in  physical  safety  for  fac- 
tory workers,  particularly  in  the  reduction  of  fire  hazards.  As  she 
points  out,  the  study  of  fire  danger  led  to  the  study  of  other  hazards 
from  which  workers  need  protection — occupational  disease,  indus- 
trial poisoning,  fatigue,  unguarded  machinery,  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. 

More  than  two  thirds  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  years 
since  the  crash,  with  the  local,  then  the  national  effort  to  fend  off 
the  greatest  industrial  hazard  of  all:  unemployment.  As  a  member 
of  the  administration,  Miss  Perkins  agrees  with  the  President  in  her 
view  of  the  recovery  effort:  an  attempt  to  increase  employment  and 
purchasing  power  by  outlawing  unfair  competition,  by  reducing 
hours  and  raising  wages.  She  argues  eloquently  and  with  telling 
first-hand  illustration,  for  the  need  of  secure  and  adequate  income 
for  the  wage  earner  as  the  essential  backlog  of  national  prosperity. 
She  is  able  to  quote  actual  instances  where  the  operation  of  NIRA, 
notably  the  first  months  of  the  cotton-textile  code,  actually  re- 
duced hours  while  reinforcing  workers'  purchasing  power.  The 
book  was  completed  before  the  present  outcropping  of  strikes  and 
before  we  were  aware  that  the  relief  load  was  not  going  to  have  its 
usual  spring  easement. 

As  part  of  the  story  of  the  codes  and  Section  7-a,  Miss  Perkins 
describes  in  some  detail  the  successful  efforts  of  certain  firms  and 
industries  to  deal  with  unemployment,  particularly  the  seasonal 
swings  from  busy  to  slack  months.  Her  own  experience  has  given 
her  faith  in  the  purpose  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  average 
American  employer,  and  the  possibility  of  a  working  partnership 
between  employer,  employe  and  government  in  "adjusting  our  in- 
dustrial life  to  the  patterns  of  democracy  and  the  needs  of  a  new 
mechanical  period." 

She  is  firm  in  her  belief  that  "it  is  today  imperative  to  make  in- 


dustry secure  for  the  people  who  work  in  it."  But  with  all  our 
heroic  effort,  our  outpouring  of  billions  in  federal  funds,  our  new 
agencies  and  procedures,  we  are  still  short  of  that  goal — by  some 
ten  million  jobs.  Frances  Perkins  does  not  blink  facts.  She  cannot  be 
unaware  of  this  one  and  of  its  implications.  But  in  this  thoughtful 
and  humane  book  she  nowhere  comes  to  grips  with  the  increasingly 
insistent  question:  how,  under  a  profit  system,  can  business  and  in- 
dustry absorb  the  unemployed  and  pay  all  workers  decent  wages 
for  reasonable  hours  of  work?  BEULAH  AMIDON 

WHAT  MARX  REALLY  MEANT,  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  Alfred  A .  Knopf,  Inc.  309  pp. 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MORE  likely  than  not,  in  substituting  the  term  "realist"  for 
"  'materialist'  wherever  'realist'  will  convey  better  to  the  mod- 
ern reader  the  meaning  of  Marx's  doctrine,"  Mr.  Cole  will  add  to 
rather  than  allay  the  existing  disagreement  among  the  philos- 
opher's disciples;  a  feeling  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
negative  reaction  of  several  of  them  on  whom  the  reviewer  tried  out 
certain  passages.  But  speaking  for  the  layman,  to  most  of  whom 
Marx's  works  have  remained  a  closed  book  because  of  their 
academic  quality,  Mr.  Cole's  interpretation  and  application  of 
nineteenth  century  doctrine  and  methods  of  social  analysis  to 
twentieth  century  civilization  are  clarifying  in  facing  these  very 
confounding  times;  and  afford  some  background  in  embarking  on 
Marx's  original  writings. 

ON  GUARD,  by  Maxim  Gorky.  International  Publishers.  173  pp.  Prire  tl.SO 

SINCE  1928  Gorky  has  aligned  himself  definitively  with  the  Soviet 
regime.  In  this  collection  of  papers  one  hears  the  voice  of  Gorky 
as  the  spokesman  of  new  Russia,  a  voice  full  of  fire  and  passion.  He 
addresses  himself  primarily  to  the  intellectuals  of  the  world,  and 
summons  them  to  join  him  and  those  who  like  Remain  Rolland 
and  Henri  Barbusse  have  taken  their  stand  on  what  he  considers 
the  proper  side  of  the  barricades. 


SAMPLES  FROM  GERMANY 

(Continued  from  page  342) 


assay.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Cuban  government,  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  is  sending  a  commission  of  experts,  headed  by 
Dr.  Buell  himself,  to  study  the  social  and  economic  problems  con- 
fronting Cuba  with  a  view  of  presenting  a  program  of  reconstruc- 
tion. This  is  a  project  of  first-class  importance;  its  findings  and 
recommendations  will  be  standard  for  our  relations  with  Cuba. 

SO  goes  on  the  young  and  striving  world's  study  of  itself.  The 
road  of  democracy  is  long  and  arduous  and  has  no  termination 
— "it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."  Self-knowledge,  to  the 
end  of  self-control,  is  both  the  method  and  the  aim  of  education, 
whether  of  an  individual,  a  nation,  a  race,  or  of  humanity  as  a 
whole.  Dictatorship,  by  autocrat,  "leader,"  or  self-appointed 
oligarchy — or  by  a  parent  in  a  family — however  temporarily 
plausible  in  some  immediate  emergency,  however  benevolent  in 
intent  and  behavior,  is  evil  per  se  if  only  because  substitute  for  self- 
discipline.  History  is  cluttered  with  detritus  of  dictatorships  great 
and  small.  Omar  put  their  story  in  a  verse: 

They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 
The  Courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep; 
And  Bahrain,  that  great  Hunter — the  Wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  head,  but  cannot  break  his  Sleep. 

Another  thing  I  saw  in  Europe  —  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 
Where  they  used  to  burn  and  throw  to  the  lions  the  followers  of 
Christ:  A  Christian  cross  high  among  the  vestiges  of  the  Imperial 
Rome  that  Mussolini  would  revive  and  imitate.  Eloquent  symbol 
of  the  impermanence  of  tyrannies.  The  spirit  of  democracy, 
perennial  passion  of  humanity  for  liberty  and  self-government,  will 
thrive  and  blossom  still,  when  the  ashes  of  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
Alexander  of  Jugoslavia,  Stalin  and  all  the  rest,  like  those  of  "im- 
perious Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,"  are  blowing  about  in 
unconsidered  dust. 
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and  send  the  firemen  and  police- 
men there,  and  then  we'd  drive 
them  out  the  other  side.  They 
meet  outside  now.  It  isn't  neces- 
sary for  the  police  to  strong-arm 
the  reds  here;  the  people  know  they  can  leave  things  to  us. 

This  manager  has  his  "duty  roster"  of  professional  and  business 
men.  When  in  need  of  a  commodity  or  service,  he  informs  a  citizen 
over  the  telephone:  "It's  your  turn  now."  Reluctance  is  promptly 
overcome:  "If  they  say  they  can't  do  it,  I  say  it  is  as  much  their 
community  as  mine."  He  gets  almost  everything  for  his  "coopera- 
tive" in  this  manner,  even  to  burial  service: 

One  man's  boy  died  here.  I  called  up  the  funeral  director,  the 
cemetery,  and  a  preacher,  and  told  them  I  wanted  a  burial.  The 
boy  was  buried.  If  he  had  been  cremated  by  the  county,  as  planned, 
the  father  would  have  turned  Bolshevik. 

Obviously,  work  plays  a  subordinate  role  in  such  a  "self-help" 
program: 

We  don't  put  our  men  out  into  the  fields  any  more  to  work  for 
the  Japs.  We  used  to  work  for  the  culls;  that  made  about  five  cents 
an  hour.  Now  we  contact  large  vegetable  markets,  send  a  truck 
and  a  few  men,  and  return  in  a  couple  of  hours  with  all  we  want. 

A  third  type  of  cooperative,  business-like,  democratically  or- 
ganized and  operated,  striving  toward  basic  production,  is  exem- 
plified by  the  Unemployed  Exchange  Association  (UXA)  of 
Oakland.  It  has  adhered  with  a  high  degree  of  consistency  to  three 
principles:  1,  it  declines  donations,  even  at  a  cost  of  tightened  belts; 
2,  it  maintains  an  accounting  system  which  credits  each  member 
with  100  points  for  each  hour  of  labor,  and  records  accurately 
the  amounts  owed  to  UXA  by  outsiders,  and  vice  versa;  3,  it  makes 
no  political  demands  upon  city  council  or  county  supervisors, 
except  that  they  do  not  obstruct.  The  UXA  has  received  two 
federal  grants:  $5000,  principally  for  transportation,  and  $7600  for 
a  small  sawmill.  Both  are  carried  on  the  books  as  loans  upon  which 
the  organization  genuinely  hopes  to  make  repayments. 

Many  members  of  UXA  today  are  receiving  for  points  better 
dental  services  than  ever  before  in  their  lives,  and  as  good  if  not 
better  medical,  hospital  and  optical  services.  Food  supplies  so  far 
have  not  been  exceptional,  largely  because  of  distance  to  supplies, 
but  issuance  of  government  surplus  foods  has  much  improved  the 
diet  recently.  For  even  these  the  UXA  insists  on  paying,  and 
does  pay. 

A  fundamental  of  its  manner  of  operation  is  the  roundtable 
method  employed  by  the  assembly  of  operating  section  coordina- 
tors, which  is  being  extended  as  rapidly  as  the  sections  themselves — 
transportation,  food,  fuel,  commissary,  etc. — can  be  accustomed  to 
it.  This  has  proved  an  educational  method  of  great  effectiveness,  and 
distinguishes  UXA  from  all  cooperatives  of  the  state.  There  is 
actually  being  built  up  a  body  of  economic  leadership  showing 
ability  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  even  when  the  original  leader  is  not 
present.  The  attitude  of  the  leaders  is  avowedly  experimental;  they 
seek  to  develop  by  intelligent  trial  and  error  a  working  model 
which  may  offer  a  new  way  to  live  for  persons  who,  like  themselves, 
have  felt  the  blow  of  insecurity. 

More  than  most  cooperatives,  UXA  has  succeeded  in  enlisting 
the  active,  continuous,  personal  cooperation  of  people  of  all  ranks, 
including  technicians.  Sitting  around  the  assembly  table,  earnestly 
working  out  common  problems  day  after  day,  one  sees  such  diverse 
types  as  the  former  purchasing  officer  of  a  large  automobile  plant; 
a  former  language  instructor  at  an  eastern  university;  a  former 
small  merchant;  a  physician's  wife;  a  truck  driver;  two  or  three 
building  craftsmen,  and  one  or  two  former  radical  labor  unionists. 
At  most  times  two  or  three  Communists  have  been  members  of 
the  organization.  With  scarcely  an  exception  these  have  not  re- 
mained successful  members  any  considerable  length  of  time;  they 
either  have  dropped  out  or  they  have  been  put  out  for  chiseling 
the  organization,  or  for  Offending  the  sensibilities  of  the  members. 
This  is  most  significant,  for  in  a  politically  rather  than  economi- 
cally functioning  organization,  the  typical  communist  leadership 
romes  more  readily  to  the  top. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  the  common  notion  that 
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self-help  cooperatives  are  prac- 
tically dead,  and  cannot  be  re- 
vived, is  a  mistake.  True,  they 
have  been  somewhat  demoral- 
ized, and  in  their  present  state 

they  do  not  look  like  promising  agencies  of  social  reform.  But  that 
they  cannot  be  developed  to  alter  fundamentally  our  methods  of 
rehabilitating  and  sustaining  able-bodied  economic  outcasts,  and 
re-orienting  our  attitude  toward  cooperative  endeavor  as  a  way  of 
life,  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  the  primitive  nature  of  barter  and  hand- 
production  precludes  success  for  cooperatives  is  erroneous.  Only 
direst  present  necessity  compels  both.  The  railroads  were  not 
built  without  heavy  government  subsidies,  nor  do  corporations 
embark  upon  modernized  production  except  after  heavy  subscrip- 
tions of  stock  or  borrowings  on  bonds.  Naturally  the  cooperatives 
do  not  produce  much,  nor  do  they  indefinitely  build  up  competent 
personnel,  without  machinery  to  operate,  or  the  hope  of  obtaining 
it.  When  there  is  hope  of  something  to  operate  effectively,  and  other 
conditions  are  favorable,  there  is  evidence  that  a  competent  co- 
operative organization  may  be  able  to  sustain  itself.  In  any  event, 
it  is  highly  important  that  such  a  test  be  made  in  these  times  when 
abundant  human  material  is  available  and  in  the  mood  for  the 
experiment.  Curiously,  it  is  not  only  unemployed  persons  who  are 
ready  to  experiment  in  these  days  of  the  New  Deal;  to  a  surprising 
extent  owners  of  idle  plant  and  raw  materials  are  disposed  to  look 
favorably  upon  making  them  available  to  cooperatives.  It  is  the 
executives  of  active  concerns  and  of  local  and  state  government 
who  have  preferred  to  give  the  cooperators  donations  rather  than 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  buy  what  they  need.  Unwittingly, 
by  making  it  easier  to  demand  and  receive  than  to  work,  they  have 
taught  the  cooperators  to  chisel  gasoline,  meat,  low  gas-rates.  But 
if  it  is  made  possible  for  cooperatives  to  render  an  equivalent  for 
what  they  get,  then  an  honest  equivalent  can  be  exacted  and  a 
stiffening  of  morale  and  fiber  expected,  instead  of  the  progressive 
disintegration  of  "doles."  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
this,  as  in  many  experiments  in  natural  sciences,  one  real  success 
probably  outweighs  20  or  50  failures. 

THE  wisdom  or  necessity  of  making  such  an  experiment  has  not 
occurred  to  most  business  men  or  local  administrators.  But  if  we 
continue  to  fail  to  make  it,  without  taking  other  major  measures  to 
relieve  misery  and  discontent,  a  probable  principal  result  can  be 
seen  from  the  trends  already  apparent  which  have  been  encour- 
aged by  such  a  policy:  dissipation  of  many  self-help  cooperatives, 
as  such,  and  degeneration  into  militant  mobs  of  the  left  or  right,  or 
both,  with  palms  outstretched  beseeching  charity,  and  angry  fists 
upraised  to  demand  that  it  be  liberal.  Our  present  policy  gives 
very  little  support  to  democratic  producing  cooperatives  which 
might  be  developed  into  important  agencies  for  lifting  the  load  of 
relief.  Failing  this,  able  leadership  and  technicians  are  leaving  or 
declining  to  join  such  cooperatives,  and  the  leadership  of  the  un- 
employed is  being  wrested  from  them  by  men  of  another  type. 
Internally,  cooperatives  face  continually  the  hazard  of  penetration 
from  the  left,  which  feeds  on  political  activities  and  upon  doubt 
that  business  and  government  will  give  an  opportunity  for  effective 
economic  activity. 

A  prominent  citizen  of  Seattle,  where  "self-help"  first  rose,  then 
went  into  relief  and  politics,  and  fell,  says:  "We  regret  that  we  did 
so  little  to  help  the  cooperatives  perform  constructive  work.  Even 
the  argument  of  economy  to  the  taxpayer  is  in  favor  of  such  an 
experiment." 

But  in  California,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  there  is  yet  time, 
in  place  of  a  public  policy  governed  by  a  primary  desire  to  hold 
expenditures  on  cooperatives  to  a  minimum,  to  substitute  a  will- 
ingness to  spend  in  intelligent  experiment  as  a  measure  of  wise 
social  economy.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  experi- 
mental knowledge  at  all  will  be  obtained  of  whether,  or  how, 
producing  cooperatives  can  be  set  up.  And  leadership  of  the  co- 
operatives is  likely  to  pass  increasingly  from  those  who  might  pro- 
duct to  others  who  can  demand  more  effectively •. 
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public  officials.  The  NRA  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  build  up 
anything  like  a  permanent  civil-service  staff.  It  has  had  many 
good  men,  many  wonderfully  good  men,  but  it  seems  gradually  to 
lose  them,  one  by  one,  and  their  places  are  taken  by  newcomers 
and  the  staff  sometimes  seems  likely  to  become  a  staff  of  intermit- 
tent amateurs.  Mr.  Darrow  is  quite  right,  I  think,  in  distrusting 
private  price-fixing  for  private  profit.  If  we  are  to  have  price-fixing 
at  all,  it  surely  should  be  done  as  rate-fixing  on  the  railroads  is  now 
done  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, — by  a  staff 
which  is  professional  and  essentially  permanent.  The  NRA  is  far 
indeed  from  having  such  a  staff  in  existence  or  in  organized  pros- 
pect. 

These  three  considerations  brought  it  about  that  the  "price- 
protection"  ship  was  heading  into  rough  weather  within  the  NRA 
itself  many  months  before  Mr.  Darrow's  mighty  bellows  blew  a 
fresh  gale  upon  it.  We  now  see  incessant  retreats  by  the  NRA  from 
its  "price-protection"  efforts.  But  why  are  those  retreats  so  tenta- 
tive and  so  confused?  There  are  two  compelling  reasons. 

One.  The  NRA  owes  at  least  a  little  loyalty  to  the  industries 
with  which  it  has  dealt;  and,  having  baited  its  "reemployment" 
hook  with  "price  protection,"  it  has  to  show  a  bit  of  decent  hesi- 
tation in  pulling  the  bait  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  poor  business 
fishes  who  still  have  the  "reemployment"  hook  in  them.  Moreover, 
these  creatures  might,  under  sufficient  provocation,  eject  the  hook 
altogether  and  repudiate  "reemployment"  and  also  "collective 
bargaining"  and  everything  else  of  general  social  value  in  the  codes 
if  "price  protection"  is  too  abruptly  taken  away  from  them.  This  is 
a  vast  problem  in  diplomacy. 

Two.  Industries  differ  profoundly  from  one  another  and  things 
found  impracticable  in  a  "light  manufacturing"  industry  like  rayon 
and  silk  dyeing  and  printing  may  be  found  desirable  and  even  in- 
evitable in  "natural  resource"  industries  like  coal  or  lumber  or  oil. 

From  tendencies  I  observe  in  Washington  I  can  imagine  that 
presently  in  many  manufacturing  and  service  industries  we  shall 
have  a  total  abolishment  of  "price  protection"  and  a  total  return  to 
the  "savage"  and  "wolfish"  and  "relentless"  competition  which 
Mr.  Darrow  deplores  and  demands. 

From  other  tendencies  here  in  Washington  I  can  imagine  that 
after  a  while  in  certain  industries,  such  as  cement,  where  the  prod- 
uct is  fairly  uniform  and  where  prices  thereupon  move  also  toward 
being  fairly  uniform  and  toward  seeming  to  be  "conspirational," 
we  may  have  public  governmental  price-fixing  by  a  public  govern- 
mental staff  of  genuine  civil  servants,  opprobriously  called  bureau- 
crats. 

And  I  finally  can  imagine  that  in  the  "natural  resource"  indus- 
tries there  may  be  large  governmental  ownerships  of  undeveloped 
seams  of  coal  and  of  undeveloped  deposits  of  oil  and  of  undeveloped 
areas  of  forest.  We  already  have  a  great  deal  of  governmentalized 
forest  and  of  governmentalized  oil.  We  may  have  more.  We  may 
presently  initiate  some  such  process  in  coal.  John  L.  Lewis  tells  me 
emphatically  that  in  his  opinion  the  government  should  purchase 
all  undeveloped  coal  under  the  ground  and  release  it  for  mining 
only  in  proportion  as  coal  is  genuinely  needed  by  the  consuming 
public.  This  sort  of  thing  would  constitute  a  considerable  "sociali- 
zation" and  would  gratify  that  part  of  Mr.  Darrow  which,  instead 
of  pining  for  competitive  jungle  warfare,  pines  for  the  beatific  ar- 
rived peace  of  cooperative  and  comradely  common  ownership. 

But  I  don't  know!  And  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  nobody  eke 
knows.  I  only  hope  that  the  NRA  won't  terminate  its  experimen- 
tations as  suddenly  and  as  sweepingly  as  it  began  them.  I  hope  it 
won't  illustrate  our  deepest  national  vice,  which  is  starting  things 
too  drastically  and  then  abandoning  them  too  totally.  The  fact 
that  "control"  may  be  wholly  lifted  from  some  industries  ought 
not,  I  think,  to  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact,  if  it  turn  out  to  be  a 
fact,  that  in  other  industries  "control"  ought  to  be  imposed  even 
beyond  the  present  NRA  stage  of  it. 

And  Mr.  Darrow  really  takes  that  view,  too.  Against  "price 
control"  in  some  spots  of  our  American  (Continued  on  page  350) 
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Tenement -Town 


Summer  beats  down.  Sticky,  sweltering  heat.  More  dirty  clothes. 
Bigger  washes.  Yes,  it's  July  in  "Tenement-Town." 

If  life  there  were  a  little  easier,  you'd  find  the  housewives  more 
willing  to  better  their  home  conditions.  And  that's  where  Fels-Naptha 
can  often  lend  a  hand.  For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  to  do  more 
washing  and  cleaning  with  less  work  and  effort. 

Fels-Naptha  brings  the  extra  help  of  good  golden  soap  and  plenty 
of  naptha.  Two  lively  cleaners  working  briskly  together — loosening 
stubborn  grime  without  hard  rubbing — getting  things  fresh  and  clean 
even  in  cool  water.  And  that's  important  in  "Tenement -Town." 

Write  Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha  Soap,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

The  Golden  Bar  with  the  Clean  Naptha  Odor 


Wr  aM'st  '"  Preparing  special  articles,  papen,  Bpeechei, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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THIS  book  is  the  first  jn  a  series  of  four  studies  by  the 
research  staff  of  the  Brookings  Institution  on  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  income  in  relation  to  eco- 
nomic progress. 

It  presents  the  actual  facts  as  to  the  trend  of  capital 
expansion  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  1900- 
1930,  and  examines  intensively  the  conditions  of  the 
late  1920's. 

It  gives  a  realistic  picture  of  just  what  the  major  indus- 
tries of  the  country  accomplished  during  that  period, 
shows  the  extent  to  which  productive  capacity  was  ac- 
tually utilized  in  the  period  1925-29,  and  estimates  the 
degree  of  increase  possible  in  our  levels  of  production 
over  those  reached  at  the  peak  of  our  prosperity. 

Now  on  sale  at  your  bookstore,  or 
direct  from  the  publisher 
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President  Roosevelt's  announcement  of  his 
program  on  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  makes 
this  interesting  discussion  of  the  problem 
an  essential  for  the  intelligent  citizen. 
Just  published. 
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SECURITY 

By  I.   fl.  RVB1NOW 

"Dr.  Rubinow  is  perhaps  the  foremost  authority  on 
social  insurance  in  America,  and  this  book  shows  him 
at  his  best.  It  is  clear,  logical,  and  penetrating  and 
deserves  to  be  read  by  the  man  in  the  street  as  well 
as  the  expert."  -  Paul  H.  Douglas,  University  of 
Chicago. 
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(Continued  from  page  349)  economic  life,  he  is  for  it  in 
others.  He  may  be  right.  He  may  be  wrong.  I  mean  that  he  may  be 
right  or  wrong  in  the  details.  But  I  am  sure  that  he  is  right  in  his 
bewildered  and  bewildering  tributes  to  competition,  to  control, 
and  to  socialization  in  turn.  The  whims  of  life  as  lived  may  give  us 
a  wholly  illogical  and  livable  amalgam  of  all  three. 


SHALL  EDUCATION  BE  SERVED  WHOLE  OR  HASHED? 

(Continued  from  page  340) 


The  student  under  this  program  will  follow  four  intensive  courses 
and  one  "running  course,"  the  normal  student-load  of  the  old 
method.  The  half-hour  from  nine  to  nine-thirty  has  been  set  aside 
for  chapel  and  convocation  services,  student  assemblies,  etc. 

The  New  Hiram  Study  Plan  is  not  an  undetermined  thrust  in  the 
academic  dark,  for  behind  it  is  the  experience  of  three  successful 
summer  sessions.  Neither  is  it  an  assured  success,  for  the  conditions 
of  the  summer  and  winter  sessions  differ  considerably,  but  this 
uncertainty  is  engendering  the  critical  enthusiasm  actuating  the 
instructors  as  they  re-examine  and  re-make  their  courses. 

The  Plan  gives  promise  of  more  effective  teaching  inasmuch  as 
the  instructor  can  give  four  fifths  of  his  attention  to  a  single  subject 
and  a  single  group.  It  gives  promise  of  more  effective  learning  for 
no  longer  must  the  harassed  student  divide  himself  and  his  effort 
into  five  equal  parts.  Furthermore,  it  gives  promise  of  an  advance 
toward  "individualized  education."  As  one  instructor  commented, 
"Next  year  it  looks  to  me  as  if  only  those  students  who  refuse  to 
work  can  fail,  for  with  his  time  given  to  one  group,  an  instructor 
will  be  able  to  care  for  the  weaknesses  in  a  student's  preparation  as 
well  as  his  present  difficulties." 

In  all  probability  Eva  Schwidetzky's  college  diploma  is  some- 
where gathering  dust.  Perhaps,  however,  she  has  brothers  and 
sisters  who  like  her  have  kicked  against  the  pricks  of  our  piecemeal, 
un-unified  education,  and  are  hungry  for  the  possibility  of  doing 
"more  continuous,  deliberate  and  intensive  study." 


THE  THEORY  OF  COSTLESS  TAXATION 

(Continued  from  page  339) 


of  either  private  or  public  spending  involves  still  further  curtail- 
ment. The  self-impoverishment  procedure !  The  vicious  circle ! 

OUR  public  activities  are,  in  effect,  one  of  the  nation's  indus- 
tries— and  incidentally  its  largest  one.  Just  as  the  others  do, 
that  industry  creates  as  much  of  the  total  income  as  it  expends.  Being  the 
only  one  which  enjoys  the  unique  advantage  of  ability  to  force  its 
output  in  unlimited  quantities  on  sometimes  reluctant  buyers,  it 
might  be  expanded  in  such  manner  as  to  provide/ar  more  additional 
income  than  it  could  possibly  expend. 

Expanded  to  the  point  where  it  was  utilizing  all  of  the  abstract 
capacity  to  produce,  not  elsewhere  and  otherwise  in  effective  de- 
mand, the  result  would  be  universal  useful  employment,  the  practi- 
cal elimination  of  all  specific  surpluses  at  their  common  source,  and 
a  total  or  national  income  of  at  least  three  times  the  size  of  the  one  we 
are  stupidly  accepting.  Suppose  that  that  did  mean  five  billion,  ten 
billion,  twenty  billion  dollars  added  to  the  tax  bill!  What  of  it? 
Would  paying  even  twenty  billion  dollars  of  "tribute"  for  the  abil- 
ity to  acquire  and  spend  sixty  or  eighty  billions  more  than  we  have 
at  present  available  to  expend  in  other  ways,  be  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive? If  so,  then  spending  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  hire  sales- 
men capable  of  adding  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
the  revenues  of  a  business  is  the  same  kind  of  "intolerable"  expense. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  an  innate  dread  of  having  too 
many  of  our  activities  become  "socialized"  and  who  would  pay — 
or  have  the  rest  of  us  pay — any  penalty  rather  than  run  any  risk  of 
such  a  dire  calamity,  let  this  be  added  (space  does  not  permit  ex- 
planation, but  intelligent  readers  can  supply  their  own): 

When  the  agency  which  represents  the  whole  nation  sets  out 
timidly  to  hire  only  some  of  the  otherwise  unemployed  lemporari/v, 
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and  for  the  lowest  wages  desperate  and  hungry  men  are  willing  to 
accept,  they  are  there  to  hire— by  the  millions. 

Let  it  seek  to  hire  all  of  them,  and  always,  and  at  the  highest  wage 
level  that  could  practically  be  maintained,  and  the  main  trouble 
would  be  to  find  any  "otherwise  unemployed"  to  hire.  They  would 
be  back  at  their  accustomed  "boom-time"  tasks  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  enormously  increased  "voluntary  consumer  demand" 
that  the  elimination  of  economic  insecurity,  and  "pegging"  the 
market  price  of  human  productive  energy  at  such  high  level,  would  au- 
tomatically insure. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  FREE 

(Continued  from  page  327) 


be  a  mere  hardship  and  becomes  a  lunacy  at  large  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind. 

It  is  to  the  implementing  of  these  conditions  of  service  that  all 
the  finance  procedures  of  the  system  are  designed.  They  are  related 
solely  to  the  assertion  of  the  property  rights,  and  not  to  any  general 
community  or  consumer  requirements  at  all.  Their  purpose  is  to 
provide  such  an  accountancy  of  the  passage  of  natural  resources 
into  products — a  process  into  which  nothing  whatever  enters  or 
can  enter  except  the  natural  resources  and  human  working  activity 
applied  to  them — as  will  get  the  property  claim  to  all  products 
computed  into  the  reckoning.  In  other  words,  to  bring  into  the 
account  something  which  does  not  exist  at  all  in  the  natural  facts 
which  are  being  accounted. 

The  "costs"  concept  is  the  key  device  by  which  this  trick  of 
reckoning  is  put  through.  At  any  given  moment  the  current  sus- 
tenance of  the  world  is  in  the  completed  output  of  past  production, 
all  of  which  has  passed  into  the  property  system  at  its  origins  in 
production.  From  this,  a  maintenance  ration  is  released  to  the 
working  life  of  the  world  on  condition  that  the  further  sustenance 
which  it  is  engaged  in  creating  for  tomorrow's  needs  is  surrendered 
tc  the  property  system;  and  this  release  of  current  sustenance  is 
accounted  a  "cost"  of  producing  the  further  supplies.  To  it,  as 
further  "costs,"  are  added  the  various  dividends,  interest  payments, 
ind  rents  issued  by  the  property  owners  to  themselves  as  warrants 
for  consuming  the  products  surplus  to  this  maintenance  ration 
released  to  the  producers;  and  these  combined  "costs"  become  the 
'price"  claim  demanded  by  the  property  system  for  releasing  the 
Yirther  supplies  into  consumption  when  they  in  turn  come  to 
:ompletion.  Every  product  thus  comes  into  being  with  a  price 
tagged  to  it,  so  computed  as  to  ensure  that  nothing  escapes  from 
the  property  system  into  consumption  without  rendering  up  the 
property  claim  against  it. 

Throughout  the  whole  business,  finance  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  intrinsic  realities  of  production.  All  the  money  values  are 
property  values;  and  have  no  existence  whatever  except  as  figures 
and  computations  in  regard  to  property  titles.  They  represent 
nothing  in  the  realities  of  materials  or  powers  or  production- 
efficiency,  the  working  capacity  of  the  world's  people  to  use  the 
powers  and  shape  the  materials  to  human  needs.  These  realities 
are  the  complete  and  self-sufficient  equipment  of  mankind  for  a 
aroduction-for-use  economy;  and  to  a  community  possessing  its 
awn  natural  resources  and  planning  its  activities  for  the  direct 
service  of  its  own  life,  the  whole  monetary  procedure  would  be 
meaningless. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  nation  setting  out,  as  America 
:laims  to  be  doing,  to  make  its  general  economy  function  in  the 
merest  of  the  consumer  is  indeed  committed,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
lays,  to  "a  fundamental  change  in  economic  thought";  and  must 
take  its  effective  constructive  action  to  that  end  clean  out  of  the 
property  and  finance  procedures  which  themselves  are  the  ob- 
itructions  to  our  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  plentiful  resources  of  the 
world  we  live  in.  That  any  such  consumer  purpose  can  be  achieved 
within  these  procedures  is  sheer  illusion.  They  are  procedures 
designed  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  organization  of  the  world's 
working  activities  as  hired  service  to  the  property  system,  the  con- 
sequent appropriation  of  all  output  (Continued  on  page  352) 
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(Continued  from  page  351)  into  the  property  system,  and 
the  restriction  of  consuming  rights  over  it  for  the  thus  disinherited 
propertyless  mass  of  mankind  to  a  sustenance  allowance,  released  to 
them  only  on  condition  that  they  create  and  hand  over  further 
output  for  the  same  process  to  be  repeated  upon  in  endless  suc- 
cession. To  keep  within  the  existing  property  and  finance  pro- 
cedure is  to  keep  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  going  on  these  lines. 
They  are  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  on  these  lines. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  without  going  outside  this  framework 
or  in  any  way  modifying  its  essential  conditions  of  service,  to 
stimulate  employment  temporarily.  New  money  can  be  created  on 
a  large  scale,  and  special  projects  of  work  devised  on  which  to 
spend  it.  But  the  catch  in  it  is  that  money  can  only  be  created  and 
issued  within  a  property-economy  as  the  creation  of  a  debt-claim 
against  future  output.  The  biggest  thing  the  world  has  ever  done 
in  that  way  was  the  Great  War,  with  its  mammoth  production,  its 
complete  wiping-out  of  unemployment  while  it  lasted,  and  its 
sequel  in  general  bankruptcy  and  confusion  when  the  debt  came 
home  to  housemate  with  the  resumed  normal  activities  of  the 
community.  It  is  always  possible  to  make  today  hilarious  by 
mortgaging  next  year's  resources  for  an  immediate  joy-ride.  But 
always  the  debt  comes  home  to  roost. 

Pretty  well  everything  the  governing  statesmanship  of  the  world, 
still  confined  in  its  thinking  to  the  property-finance  concept  of 
human  economy,  is  now  doing  by  way  of  effort  for  recovery,  is 
essentially  of  this  character;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  tem- 
porary apparition  of  recovery  may  come  of  it.  With  the  rate  at 
which  our  now  known  powers  of  production,  once  they  get  going 
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in  any  extended  fashion,  can  accumulate  products  beyond  th 
purchasing  power  the  system  distributes  to  the  human  accessorie 
in  production,  I  should  give  any  such  recovery  two  or  three  year 
at  the  outside  before  the  thing  crashes  again  in  more  overwhelmini 
bankruptcy  and  indebtedness  than  ever. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  working  to  a  consumer  purpose  withii 
this  property-finance  framework.  Effective  action  to  that  end  must 
I  repeat,  be  action  clean  outside  these  intrinsically  anti-consume 
procedures.  And  what  that  means  in  practice  is  the  control  o 
production  itself  as  planned  social  activity  for  the  direct  provisioi 
of  all  things  needful  to  life;  with  unreserved  community  rights  ove 
the  natural  resources  of  the  earth,  the  sole  source  from  which  al 
things  needful  to  life  have  to  be  drawn.  The  "fundamental  changi 
in  thought"  which  such  a  production-for-use  economy  betoken 
is  simply  the  substitution  of  a  realist  for  a  property  and  financi 
concept  of  how  human  life  is  carried  on.  Into  this  process  by  whicl 
natural  resources  become  continuous  sustenance  for  mankind — ii 
all  the  assembly,  shaping  and  transport  through  which  the  rea 
things  pass — nothing  enters  or  can  enter  but  the  natural  resource 
themselves  and  human  activity  applied  to  them.  The  buying  anc 
selling,  the  monetary  accountancy — all  that  is  related,  not  to  thi 
natural  facts  at  all,  but  solely  to  the  property  claims  to  whicl 
the  real  things  are  subject  in  an  economy  whose  foundation  is  th< 
sequestration  of  the  natural  resources  from  the  general  life  of  thi 
community.  Given  a  realist  mentality  about  it  all — a  visualizatioi 
of  life  and  the  satisfaction  of  its  needs,  not  as  buying  and  selling 
but  as  producing  and  using — and  the  way  out  of  our  present  con 
fusions  becomes  so  plain  as  to  be  self-evident. 
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The  Bell 


Telephone     System 


is   operated  in    the 


interest  of  the  public 


THE  Bell  System  is  a  widely  owned  organization 
operating  a  public  service  under  federal  and  state 
regulation. 

Its  threefold  purpose  is  to  give  the  public  the  best 
telephone  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  give 
steady  work  at  fair  wages  to  its  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  employees  and  pay  a  reasonable  return  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  invested  in  it. 

The  constant  endeavor  of  the  management  is  to 
deal  equitably  and  honorably  with  each  of  these 
groups.  There  is  no  reason  to  do  otherwise.  There 


are  675,000  people  who  own  the  stock  of  the  parent 
company — American  Telephone  and  Telegraph.  They 
are  the  owners  of  its  nation-wide  property.  They  are 
your  neighbors.  They  live  in  every  state  of  the  Union 
and  their  average  holding  is  twenty-seven  shares.  No 
individual  or  organization  owns  as  much  as  one  per 
cent  of  the  stock. 

In  the  truest  sense,  the  Bell  System  is  a  business 
democracy — born  in  America,  brought  to  its  present 
stature  by  American  enterprise,  financed  and  operated 
by  and  for  the  people  of  America. 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


VISITORS  from  abroad,  particularly  England,  have  been  amazed 
at  the  lack  of  protest  among  the  unemployed  in  the  United  States. 
Some  have  thought  it  a  good  sign  for  the  future,  others  a  sign  that 
the  American  spirit  has  been  crushed.  What  about  the  Boston  Tea 
Party?  they  asked.  Just  recently  there  has  been  a  sharp  change  which 
JOHN  S.  GAMBS,  associate  in  social  science  of  the  experimental  New 
College  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  studied  and 
here  reports  on  (page  357).  He  has  found  perhaps  100,000  men  and 
women  organized  in  pressure  groups  under  three  radical  auspices.  They 
act  as  well  as  protest  in  regard  to  relief  and  they  are  beginning  to  take 
part  in  strikes  on  the  side  of  the  strikers. 

FRESH  as  a  cool  rain  on  hot  August  asphalt  is  THEODORE  LARSON'S 
prediction  (page  362)  that  air-conditioning  will  extend  from  build- 
ings and  trains  to  clothes  (some  have  already  been  designed),  to  whole 
regions  (an  electric  tower  protects  California  oranges  from  frost  for  a 
distance  of  three  miles).  In  architectural  terms,  Mr.  Larson  is  "pro- 
fessionally interested  in  atmospheric  control  as  a  factor,  along  with 
light  control  and  sound  control,  in  generating  a  new  instrumental  archi- 
tecture that  will,  as  a  scientifically  controllable  environment,  provide 
mankind  with  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  and  well-being  and  perhaps 
even  facilitate  a  consciously  designed  evolution  of  humanity."  Mr. 
Larson  is  technical  news  editor  of  The  Architectural  Record,  a  gradu- 
ate in  architecture  of  Harvard  where  he  was  awarded  the  Nelson  Robin- 
son Jr.  traveling  fellowship  in  architecture.  In  more  personal  terms,  he 
is  best  known  hereabouts  as  the  husband  of  Marjorie  Larson,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Survey  Graphic,  now  preoccupied  with  a  son, 
aged  1,  going  strongly  on  his  own  power. 

COLLOWING  his  widely  known  work  in  adult  education  under  the 
•  State  of  California,  LYMAN  BRYSON  went  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  a 
leader  in  the  Public  Forums  project  of  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education.  His  article  (page  369)  is  based  on  the  sessions  of  the 
Forums  which  were  devoted  to  the  farmer  and  his  problems.  On  July  1 
he  came  to  New  York  to  train  leaders  in  adult  education  under  the  title 
of  visiting  professor  of  education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia. 


COR  years  the  editor  of  The  American  City  and  active  in  many  civic 
'enterprises,  HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM  (page  372)  has  recently  organ- 
ized and  is  president  of  the  General  Welfare  Tax  League  "organized  to 
conduct  research  in  public  finance,  to  serve  as  an  exchange  for  infor- 
mation on  governmental  revenues  and  expenditures,  to  further  such 
financial  legislation  as  appears  to  be  for  the  common  good,  and  to 
oppose  such  as  would  apparently  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
general  welfare." 

\A/.  RUSSELL  BOWIE  discusses  (page  378)  what  we  have  learned 
*  *  in  the  twenty  years  since  war  was  declared  in  August  1914.  The 
rector  of  the  conservative  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City, 
Dr.  Bowie  has  taken  a  radical  position  on  peace  as  a  member  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  a  supporter  of  the  War  Resisters" 
League.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book  to  be  published  by  Abingdon  in  the 
fall,  The  Story  of  the  Bible,  Retold  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  in  the 
Light  of  Present  Knowledge. 

THE  neighborhood  justice  dispensed  under  a  tree  by  the  wayside 
'  (page  380)  is  the  second  of  an  informal  series  of  articles  by  ANNA 
LOUISE  STRONG,  an  American  journalist  who  has  lived  for  some  years 
in  Soviet  Russia  and  is  well  known  to  our  readers. 

A  YANKEE  for  many  generations,  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN  of  Vermont 
•*  contributes  (page  384)  her  seventh  ballad — readers  of  Survey 
Graphic  will  recall  gratefully  her  Ballad  of  Lionel  Licorish  in  the  issue 
of  October  1 930.  A  teacher  of  English  in  Manumit  School  and  in  Vas- 
sar,  Miss  Cleghorn  is  known  to  millions  of  readers  for  a  quickly  scrib- 
bled postcard  which  she  once  sent  to  FPA  for  his  column  in  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune.  It  was  on  her  first  trip  to  the  South  and  it  read: 

The  golf  links  lie  so  near  the  mill 
That  every  working  day 
The  laboring  children  can  look  out 
And  see  the  men  at  play. 

WITH  mingled  pleasure  and  sorrow  we  publish  (page  390)  what  is 
perhaps  the  last  writing  of  MAYNARD  SHIPLEY,  done  shortly  be- 
fore his  recent  death  in  California.  Readers  of  Survey  Graphic  will  re- 
call his  many  contributions  to  Letters  &  Life  over  a  period  of  years, 
chiefly  on  the  physical  sciences,  which  were  his  special  subject.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  to  decide  that  he  wanted  a  new  interest  in  his 
middle  years,  when  most  of  us  relax.  He  decided  to  read  everything 
worth  while  on  the  New  Deal;  would  we,  he  asked,  get  him  the  impor- 
tant books  in  return  for  a  careful  reading  and  the  sharing  of  the  con- 
tents with  our  readers?  We  would,  and  he  did.  But  that,  of  course,  was 
incidental  to  a  life  devoted  to  science  and  to  his  taking  up  the  cudgels 
for  evolution  at  the  time  of  the  famous  Scopes  trial  in  Tennessee.  The 
Science  League  of  America,  which  he  organized,  made  the  outstanding 
liberal  contribution  to  a  discussion  otherwise  obscured  in  a  fog  of 
Fundamentalism  and  oratory. 
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UNITED   WE    EAT 


BY  JOHN  S.  GAMES 


i  i 


IN  a  district  relief  office  in  Pittsburgh,  three  men  are  sitting 
along  one  side  of  a  table.  They  represent  five  hundred  un- 
employed families.  Opposite  them  sits  a  woman,  the  dis- 
trict supervisor.  There  has  been  excited  talk.  Suddenly  one 
of  the  men  gets  up,  his  face  white.  He  puts  his  head  close  to 
the  woman's;  his  eyes  blaze  at  her: 

"Damn  you!  You  don't  care  what  happens  to  the  unem- 
ployed. God !  how  I  hate  you.  I  could  tear  your  foul  body  to 
shreds,  cut  it  up  into  strips — you  don't  know  what  it  means 
to  be  evicted.  You  live  in  a  steam-heated  apartment.  I  hate 
you.  I  could  break  every  bone  in  your  dirty  carcass." 

The  scene  changes.  A  delegation  of  an  unemployed  league 
is  in  Harry  L.  Hopkins'  office.  The  spokesman  begins  by 
saying  something  like  this: 

"Before  we  submit  our  complaint,  Mr.  Hopkins,  we  want 
you  to  know  that  we  have  no  faith  in  you.  We  are  well 
aware  that  your  policy  is  not  to  relieve  the  unemployed,  but 
to  stretch  out  relief  thinly  enough  to  save  the  incomes  of  the 
rich,  at  the  same  time  that  you  give  enough  to  prevent  an 
uprising  of  the  workers." 

Last  January,  when  the  Colorado  legislature  met  to  con- 
sider the  desperate  relief  situation,  the  galleries  were  packed 
with  members  of  an  unemployed  league.  They  sang  while 
the  assembly  was  trying  to  deliberate;  whenever  a  legislator 
rose  and  started  to  leave  the  chamber — as  legislators  usually 
do — the  crowd  shouted,  "Sit  down."  He  sat  down.  One 
senator  was  so  exasperated  at  the  tactics  of  the  unemployed 
that  he  said:  "If  this  is  the  kind  of  people  relief  agencies  are 
feeding,  let  them  starve." 

I  talked  with  a  man  in  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  the  leader  of  an  organization  of  the  unemployed. 
"Unless  I  win  the  appeal,  which  I  won't,  I  go  to  jail  for  two 
or  three  years,  I  guess.  They  charged  me  with  resisting  an 
officer  and  inciting  to  riot.  All  I  did  was  to  try  to  stop  the 
forced  sale  of  the 


A  similar  incident  but  with  a  different  outcome  is  de- 
scribed in  Labor  Action,  a  paper  published  by  the  American 
Workers'  Party: 

"This  constable  is  for  sale.  How  much  is  the  bid?  Sold  for  8 
cents."  The  Pennsylvania  Unemployed  League  at  Pittsburgh  sold 
the  constable  at  an  eviction  fight.  The  eviction  was  stopped  by  a 
mass  demonstration.  When  leaving  an  "accident"  occurred  to  the 
constable  and  the  landlord.  They  went  to  the  hospital.  "Who 
threw  the  bricks?"  Shrugged  shoulders  was  the  reply.  No  more 
evictions  for  six  months.  (Labor  Action,  May  1,  1934,  p.  3.) 

In  the  daily  press  we  see  such  headlines  as:  200  Cops 
Guard  Relief  Parley,  or,  600  Rioters  Here  Battle  100  Police 
at  Relief  Bureau.  In  the  labor  press:  Police  Slug  Jobless  as 
500  Demonstrate  for  Relief  in  Los  Angeles;  55  Jailed  in  Ohio 
as  State  Acts  to  Curb  FERA  Strike;  FERA  Strikes  Worry 
Relief  Heads  in  Ohio;  Ohio  State  Jobless  Vote  Relief  Strike 
for  August  First. 

IN  this  fashion,  carrying  on  their  banners  the  device  used  by 
men  in  the  Continental  Navy — -the  coiled  rattlesnake  and 
the  militant  words,  Don't  Tread  on  Me — thousands  of  men 
and  women  are  protesting  the  inadequacies  of  unemploy- 
ment relief.  They  sing  songs  like  this,  to  the  tune  of  the 
chorus  of  My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean : 

Soo-oop,  soo-oop, 

They  gave  us  a  bo-ole  of  soo-oop, 

Soo-oop,  soo-oop 

They  gave  us  a  bo-ole  of  soup. 


man's  house."  He 
talked  casually  about 
the  two  or  three 
years  in  prison — like 
a  scholar  or  business 
man  who  is  about  to 
leave  for  China  or 
Russia,  to  study  or 
open  a  branch  office. 


Their  slogans  and  catch  phrases  are:  "Empty  guts  are  real 
guts";  "United  we  eat,  divided  we  starve."  A  speaker  says  to 
an  audience  of  three  thousand:  "The  unemployed  are  either 
yellow  or  red — and  we're  not  yellow."  There  is  prolonged 

applause. 

So  much  for  one 
side  of  the  picture. 
Here  is  the  other. 

"We're  sorry,  Miss 
group  protest  against  niggardly  relief,  some  or  them  have 

reached  a  stage  of  acting  with  strikers.  They  keep  their  mem- 
bers from  becoming  strikebreakers  and  join  the  strikers  as 
pickets.  They  throw  their  full  weight  into  any  handy  unrest 


What  of  the  pressure  groups  among  the  unemployed?  Starting 
with  barter  and  a  naive  faith  in  their  own  scrip,  moving  on  to 


Jones,  but  orders  is 
orders.  We  got  to 
demonstrate  in  front 
of  your  district  office 
at  ten  next  Saturday. 
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The    County    Council   of 

the  Unemployed  voted  a 

mass  demonstration.  There  won't  be  many  of  us — we'll  just 

sort  of  march  past  and  stop  awhile  and  maybe  sing  a  song. 

We'll  have  banners.  Don't  worry  none  about  us.  You're 

OK."  That  happened  in  Pittsburgh. 

Members  of  unemployed  leagues,  sitting  around  a  table 
in  some  abandoned  warehouse,  are  busily  going  through 
papers,  sorting,  typing,  filing.  The  men — and  women — 
comment:  f| 

"Can't  do  anything  about  the  Smith  case — they're  get- 
ting what  they  deserve.  .  .  .  See  if  we  can  get  some  coal  for 
Mrs.  Rettchik;  she  shared  her  last  order  with  Mrs.  Ru- 
binow.  .  .  .  Type  that  complaint  over  and  make  a  carbon; 
it  looks  lousy — can't  hand  in  a  thing  that  looks  like  that. 
.  .  .  What's  this?  That  Chiesa  guy  again !  He's  always 
bellyaching.  Throw  it  out;  he'd  ask  for  a  Rolls  Royce  if  we 
let  him,  and  crab  because  they  didn't  send  a  chauffeur 
along." 

In  Chicago,  leagues  of  unemployed  citizens  bring  com- 
plaints to  a  central  bureau,  through  their  representatives.  A 
case  submitted  is  calmly  considered  on  its  merits.  The  relief 
officer  in  charge  has  the  confidence  of  the  delegates.  There  is 
no  audience  of  other  persons  on  relief  before  whom  the 
representatives  of  the  unemployed  may  dramatize  a 
complaint. 

Last  January  relief  agencies  in  Denver  fostered  organi- 
zations among  the  unemployed — organizations  that  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  tax  bill  and  a  relief-bond  bill  enacted. 
The  clients  called  on  members  of  the  legislature  to  explain 
their  predicament,  tried  to  still  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
newspapers,  and  worked  quietly  but  effectively  at  the  polls 
on  election-day. 

THERE   are  probably    100,000   persons   in  unemployed 
leagues,    in    every    part    of   the    United    States.    They 
are  tolerably  well  organized;  they  have  their  own  news- 
papers;  they  meet  in  national  and  regional  conventions. 


Minnesota  delegates  to  the  National  Unemployed  Council  convention 


Precisely  what  do  they 
want?  What  is  their  pro- 
gram? If,  as  many  social  workers  have  asked,  they  are  granted 
certain  demands  today,  will  they  come  back  tomorrow  with 
an  entirely  new  list  of  demands?  Are  members  of  leagues 
Communists?  Are  the  leaders  of  unemployed  organizations 
mere  psychopathic  troublemakers,  who  seize  on  the  desperate 
problems  of  the  hour  to  feed  their  megalomania?  These 
questions  have,  all  of  them,  two  sides,  and  should  be  under- 
stood genetically  rather  than  answered  categorically.  We 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  venture  an  opinion  if  we  go 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  unemployed  protest  during  this 
depression. 

In  the  fall  of  1931  we  began  to  hear  rumblings  of  protest 
against  inadequate  relief.  There  were  hunger  marches,  to  be 
sure,  but  most  of  us  took  notice  of  another  movement  of  pro- 
test. This  movement  tended,  in  typically  American  fashion, 
to  concern  itself  with  monetary  schemes  and  self-reliance.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  so-called  barter  movement  [see 
Making  Money,  by  Jacob  Baker,  Survey  Graphic,  Febru- 
ary 1933;  Producers'  Exchanges,  by  E.  Wight  Bakke,  July 
1933]. 

At  first  this  movement  (which  was  not  barter  at  all,  but  a 
"production-exchange  system",  to  use  Joanna  C.  Colcord's 
phrase)  sought  to  bring  relief  to  the  destitute  without  calling 
into  aid  the  offices  of  local  or  federal  government.  Scrip  was 
expected  to  perform  miracles;  or  economic  ventures  were  to 
be  undertaken  which  would  bring  to  self-help  leagues  an 
adequate  supply  of  commodities. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  limitations  of  scrip  were  seen,  and 
the  boundaries  of  self-help  discovered.  It  was  then  that  the 
leagues  began  to  exert  pressure  on  public  officials.  In  Febru- 
ary 1933  thousands  of  former  barterers  took  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  county-city  building  in  Seattle.  In  Denver,  a 
large  production-exchange  association  became  a  league  of 
protest.  "Next  winter,"  I  was  told  a  year  ago  by  a  member 
of  the  Denver  barter  association,  "we  won't  dicker  with 
farmers  and  harvest  their  crops  on  shares.  What  we'll  do, 
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we'll  drive  our  trucks  up  to  the  wholesale 
places  and  take  what  we  need."  Pat  May,  a 
leader  in  the  self-help  leagues  of  Los  An- 
geles, is  as  good  at  grumbling  as  at  organizing 
production-exchange  systems.  In  July  of 
1933,  the  charming  Mormon  gentlemen  who 
had  established  the  Natural  Development 
Association  (a  self-help  league)  spent  their 
time  demonstrating,  protesting  and  making 
speeches  against  the  evils  of  the  present  social 
order.  The  once-thriving  store  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  all  but  deserted. 

These  leagues  soon  fell  under  the  leader- 
ship of  three  left-wing  groups:  Communists, 
members  of  the  American  Workers'  Party, 
and  members  of  the  Socialist  Party.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  at  the  moment  which  party  has 
the  strongest  leagues.   It  may  be  ventured, 
however,    that   the   Socialist   Party   has   the 
largest  organizations,  but  the  least  militant 
ones.  Although  each  party  dominates  leagues  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  some  are  stronger  in  one  area  than 
in  another.  The  Ameri- 
can Workers'  Party,  for 
example,  seems  to  have 
cornered  the  market  in 
Ohio. 

It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that,  in  the 
three  types  of  organiza- 
tions mentioned  —  So- 
cialist, Communist  and 
American  Workers' 
Party  —  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  membership 
may  be  Republican, 
Democrat,  Catholic, 
Jewish  or  pro-  Aryan. 
The  leagues  are  non- 
partisan.  What  happens 
is  that  the  unemployed, 
responding  to  some  gre- 
garious impulse  during 
these  difficult  years  of 
stress,  form  an  inchoate 


Women  with  children   march   in  (he  unemployed  protest-meeting  in   New  York  City 


pulse,  or  the  deep  pools  of  incipient  unrest.  The  only  people 
today  who  have  seemed  in  any  degree  willing  to  execute  a 

planorsubmit  a  program 
are  the  three  groups 
mentioned.  Their  pur- 


Hunger  marchers  displaying  their  banner  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December  7, 1933 


Demonstration   for 


poseful  5  to  10  percent  in 
an  organization  will 
capture  it.  The  only  com- 
petition is  among  them- 
selves— and  sometimes 
that  is  enough  to  wreck 
a  large,  powerful  league. 
One  must  not  infer 
from  the  foregoing  that 
all  unemployed  leagues 
have  as  leaders  Com- 
munists, Socialists  or 
members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Workers'  Party. 
Some  leagues  are  inde- 
pendent in  every  sense. 
Some  are  Technocratic 
in  bias,  others  anarchis- 
tic. The  Utah  League 
mentioned  above  is  a 

curious    combination    of    naturalism,    technocracy,    Mor- 
monism  and  100  percent  Americanism.  Other  leagues,  no 
doubt,  would  be  found  to  be  just  as  difficult  to 
analyze. 

First,  then,  we  have  barter  leagues  and  other 
spontaneous  organizations  of  the  unemployed 
which  were  captured  by  left-wing  leadership. 
Hunger  marches  and  other  demonstrations,  in 
the  pre-FERA  era,  supersede  barter.  The  next 
phase  seems  to  be  marked  by  direct  dealings 
with  local  relief  agencies  soon  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  FERA.  In  these  negotiations, 
the  keynote  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Hopkins  are  friends  of  the  unemployed — 
perhaps  even  the  state  relief  director  is  all  right 
— but  the  local  director  of  relief  finds  his  great- 
est pleasure  in  seeing  numbers  of  people  starve 
to  death. 

This  attitude  came  about  quite  naturally.  The 
unemployment  relief.   Plaza,   Los  Angeles,  November  7,  1933      President  promised  that  nobody  should  starve; 


organization.  Neither  our  relief  programs,  nor  any  other  sort 
of  program,  has  a  plan  for  canalizing  the  stream  of  this  im- 
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Labor  Action 


Under  the  slogan,  Don't  Tread  on  Me,  used  by  (he  men  of  the  Continenlal  Navy, 
thousands  of  unemployed  are  protesting  the  inadequacies  of  unemployment  relief. 
This  drawing  for  Labor  Action  shows  them  in  possession  of  a  state  capitol 


if,  then,  relief  was  inadequate,  it  was  probably  the  fault  of 
the  county  relief  board,  or  of  the  nearest  district  supervisor. 
Because — at  least  partly  because — of  the  difference  between 
the  fine  statements  which  came  from  federal  officials,  and 
the  relatively  low  standard  of  living  that  was  actually  meted 
out  by  state  and  local  officials,  unemployed  leagues  made 
district  relief  offices  bear  the  brunt  of  their  complaints, 
demonstrations,  riots  and  abuse. 

At  this  time,  the  following  attitude  was  (and  is)  charac- 
teristic: unemployment  relief  should  be  something  quite 
different  from  "welfare."  Persons  willing  and  able  to  work, 
but  being  honestly  incapable  of  finding  employment,  should 
not  be  urged  or  forced  to  exhaust  completely  their  resources, 
give  up  their  homes,  live  with  relatives,  take  a  major  portion 
of  a  grown  son's  or  daughter's  wages,  receive  no  medical  at- 
tention unless  there  is  a  critical  illness,  and  so  on.  The  un- 
employed should  be  able  to  register  the  fact  of  their  unem- 
ployment; and,  upon  verification  of  this  fact,  relief  should 
begin.  It  is  by  such  preconceptions  that  conferences  with 
relief  agencies  are  dominated. 

More  specifically,  the  following  demands  have  been  made 
by  unemployed  leagues:  greater  promptness  in  getting 
various  forms  of  relief,  especially  in  emergencies;  briefer 
waiting  periods  in  reception  rooms;  less  humiliating  "case 
work"  and  abolition  of  the  "pauper's  oath";  more  sympa- 
thetic and  better-trained  social  workers;  continued  oppor- 
tunity to  present  complaints,  at  regular  times,  to  the 
principal  relief  officers  of  the  area;  general  improvement  of 
relief  among  Negroes,  and  no  discrimination  against  them; 
provision  of  toilets  in  waiting-rooms;  issue  of  a  type  of  order 
permitting  its  use  in  several  stores;  cash  relief;  better  relief 
for  single  persons;  fewer  changes  and  less  confusion  in  regu- 
lations having  to  do  with  the  giving  of  relief;  inspection  of 
stores  that  honor  relief  orders,  to  see  that  they  do  not 


profiteer;  payment  of  rent  and  no 
evictions. 

The  leagues  are  still  protesting 
against  these  things,  and  still  lay- 
ing the  blame  for  inadequacies  on 
local  officers.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  growing  tendency  to 
put  the  blame  on  Washington  or 
the  state  Capital,  and  a  decreased 
tendency  to  lay  the  entire  blame 
for  all  shortcomings  at  the  feet  of 
local  administrators. 

Recently  something  rather  dra- 
matic has  happened.  The  leagues 
have  taken  on  a  new  function, 
logical  enough  in  view  of  their 
history,  but  unrelated  to  protest 
against  inadequate  relief.  There 
has  been  a  generally  rising  dis- 
trust of  the  National  Recovery 
Program.  It  has  expressed  itself,  so 
far  as  concerns  our  inquiry,  by  a 
wave  of  strikes  and  threatened 
strikes  on  the  part  of  employed 
labor.  Now,  unemployed  leagues 
have,  in  their  short  life,  shown  a 
remarkable  solidarity  with  em- 
ployed labor.  Those  on  work  re- 
lief, for  example,  have  demanded 
rates  equal  to  those  of  ordinary 
labor  in  order  that  current  wage- 
rates  should  not  be  threatened;  and  there  have  been  several 
demonstrations  in  which  this  matter  was  an  issue.  They  fear 
that  the  unemployed  may  be  transformed  into  a  substratum 
of  the  working  classes.  Even  more,  they  fear  that  such  a  sub- 
stratum, if  created,  will  challenge  the  security  of  the  labor 
force  employed  by  business  enterprise.  There  has  also  been 
solidarity  in  ordinary  strikes.  Unemployed  leagues  have 
tried  to  prevent  their  members,  and  other  unemployed, 
from  taking  the  jobs  created  by  a  labor  dispute.  They  have 
picketed  as  assiduously  as  have  the  strikers  themselves;  and, 
in  some  cases,  as  in  the  recent  Toledo  strike,  the  leaders  of 
the  unemployed  have  played  prominent  roles  in  the  labor 
conflict. 

While  this  is  being  written,  the  leagues  are  girding  them- 
selves for  the  impending  steel  strike.  At  a  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Unemployed  League  in  Allentown  resolutions 
were  voted  to  support  the  threatening  strike.  They  offered 
their  services,  their  leadership  and  their  press.  They  prom- 
ised not  to  scab,  and  to  prevent  others  among  the  unem- 
ployed— so  far  as  is  possible — from  scabbing. 

From  barter  and  protest  to  planned  participation  in 
major  labor  disputes — that,  in  a  few  words,  summarizes  the 
history  of  unemployed  activity.  What  has  happened  is  not  so 
much  that  the  leagues  are  becoming  bolder  and  bolder,  but 
that  the  background  against  which  they  have  operated  is 
constantly  changing.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
present  administration  is  making  the  first  national  experi- 
ment in  the  giving  of  poor  relief;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  the  guinea  pigs  squeal  and  twist  as  the  experiment 
progresses. 

How  much  of  the  activity  described  above  is  sound  and 
fury,  and  how  much  is  intelligent  pursuit  of  goals?  Is  a  man 
like  the  police  commissioner  of  New  York  City  right  when  he 
says  that  the  unemployed  "injure  their  cause  by  resorting  to 
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unlawful  action.  .  .  .  The  result  [of  taking  part  in  demon- 
strations] is  that  those  of  the  unemployed  who  lend  them- 
selves to  this  exploitation  only  add  to  their  own  difficulties." 

The  goals  of  unemployment  leagues  are  of  two  sorts,  ex- 
pressed and  unexpressed.  The  expressed  range  from  getting 
a  ton  of  coal  for  Mrs.  O'Connor  who,  somehow,  has  been 
neglected  by  a  social  worker,  to  demands  for  a  state  pat- 
terned after  the  Soviet  Union.  The  unexpressed  goals  are  the 
desire  for  companionship,  engaging  in  activities  that  absorb 
one's  interest  (typing  complaints  or  taking  part  in  riots),  be- 
ing of  service  to  one's  fellows,  competing  for  recognition  and 
so  on. 

Both  goals  have  been  advanced  by  organizations  of  the 
unemployed.  Demonstrations  have,  without  doubt,  been 
followed  by  better  relief.  Riots  work — at  least  up  to  a  certain 
point.  In  the  last  century  a  hunger  march  in  London  re- 
sulted in  the  trebling  of  the  relief  fund  within  a  few  hours;  in 
Minneapolis,  a  few  months  ago,  a  similar  demonstration  had 
similar  results.  In  1922  the  British  Unemployed  attacked  the 
Islington  Guards;  the  dole  was  continued.  In  Pittsburgh, 
members  of  a  militant  organization  of  war  veterans  swoop 
on  the  district  offices  because,  in  their  opinion,  they  are  be- 
ing unjustly  treated;  they  usually  get  what  they  ask  for.  One 
could  repeat  instance  after  instance. 

As  to  the  ventures  of  the  unemployed  in  national  strikes, 
they  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
strength.  It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that  no  group  of 
strikers  can  hope  to  win  important  concessions  unless  the  un- 
employed, through  their  own  organization,  undertake  to 
spoil  the  market  for  strike-breakers. 

As  to  the  second  goal,  the  unexpressed  goal  of  finding  a 
way  to  manifest  competitive,  altruistic  and  gregarious  im- 
pulses— that,  too,  has  been  achieved  in  part  by  unemployed 
leagues. 

Through  "chiseling" — to  use  their  term — and  cooperative 
begging,  leagues  may  secure  a  dozen  branch  offices;  the 
quarters  are  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  typewriters  and 
filing  cases.  These  branch  offices  fulfil  useful  recreational  and 
social  functions.  Members  come  in  to  smoke,  chat  or  read. 
Sometimes  a  puppy  or  a  cat  is  mascot — a  spoiled  animal,  re- 
ceiving the  tender  care  of  rough  hands.  In  winter,  branch 
offices  are  warmer  than  some  of  the  homes.  Lunches  are 
served  to  the  regular  office  staff.  Sometimes  a  dormitory  is 
established  for  a  group  of  unmarried  workers.  At  the  central 
office  out  of  two  or  three  old  cars  owned,  one,  somehow,  is 
kept  in  operating  order.  It  is  used,  of  course,  only  on  official 
business.  There  are  also  dances  to  raise  money  and  large 
mass  meetings.  Public  opinion  has  been  sufficiently  favorable 


Pennsylvania  Unemployed  League,  Allegheny 
County  Division,  Oliver  High  School 

3/6/34 

MANCHESTER  UNIT 

We  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  A.CE.R.B.  the  Following 
case  on  which  we  charge  gross  inefficiency: — 
J ,  ROBERT  Street  WISE 

Mr.  J applied  for  relief  on   2   7   34.   Eight  days   later, 

21  5/34,  visitor  called  at  his  home.  After  the  usual  investigation, 
the  visitor  said  she  was  sorry,  if  the  case  was  her  own  she  would 
issue  immediate  relief.  She  explained  that  she  was  only  a  substi- 
tute on  this  case,  the  regular  worker  being  ill.  Grocery  order  for 

$5.50  was  made  out  on  8/19/34.  Mr.  J never  received 

this  order  until  2/83/34.  (Sixteen  days  after  the  date  of  applica- 
tion.) 


Pennsylvania  Unemployed  League,  Allegheny 
County  Division,  Oliver  High  School 

3/6/34 

We  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  A.C.E.R.B.  the  following 
cases,  charging  gross  inefficiency  and  direct  violation  of  the  exist- 
ing agreement  between  the  A.C.E.R.B.  and  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
UNEMPLOYED  LEAGUE  for  the  handling  of  EMERGENCY  RELIEF 
CASES 

(1)  G ALBERTA  MRS.         AVE.  N.S.          BAZELL 

This  case  was  first  called  to  the  attention  of  the  N.S.  Unit  2  5  34 
Coal  having  been  ordered  2  weeks  previously.  The  answer  was 

"Have  Mrs.  come  in  to  see  Mrs.  Sat.  Feb.  10th  at 

10  A.M."  As  a  result  of  the  conference  Coal  was  ordered 
2/10/34. 

Six  days  later  21634  case  was  again  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  N.S.  Unit  this  time  as  an  Emergency  Case.  No  Results.  Once 
more  it  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  N.S.  Unit.  On  2/26/34. 
Still  no  results.  On  3/2/34  it  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Miss 

D ,  at  the  County  Bldg.  who  said  "Coal  was  ordered  thru  the 

A.C.E.R.B.  2/12/34."  REQ.  757845  Coal  was  finally  delivered 
3/4/34  nearly  6  weeks  after  the  request 

(2)  H EMMA  MRS.          AVE.  N.S.          BUCKHAM 

This  case  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  N.S.  Unit  on 
2/16/34  as  an  Emergency  Case.  Coal  having  been  ordered  2 
weeks  previously.  Was  again  called  to  the  attention  of  the  N.S. 
Unit.  2/26/34.  No  Results.  When  called  to  the  attention  of 

Miss  D at  the  County  Bldg.   "Coal  was  ordered  thru  the 

A.C.E.R.B.  2/23/34."  REQ.  773287. 


to  allow  the  leagues,  rather  generally,  to  meet  in  school- 
houses  or  the  halls  of  public  libraries. 

Some  members  of  leagues  serve  their  fellows  directly  by 
being  members  of  "service  committees."  The  functions  of 
these  committees  are  to  turn  on  the  gas  after  it  has  been 
turned  off  by  the  company;  ditto  electricity.  As  for  water, 
the  committees  will  sometimes  pour  cement  over  the  valve 
when  it  is  open;  when  the  cement  hardens,  it  is  troublesome, 
not  to  say  expensive,  to  shut  off  the  water.  Probably  most  of 
the  leagues  are  equipped  to  give  convincing  work-references 
to  members  who  have  no  recommendations  from  former  em- 
ployers. And  it  is  also  likely  that  an  evicted  citizen  could  get, 
from  his  league,  forged  rent  receipts  covering  the  past  six 
months,  to  present  to  a  prospective  landlord. 

WHAT  next?  Will  the  leagues  grow  and  extend  their  in- 
fluence? Estimates  will  vary,  but  it  seems  clear  that, 
including  women  and  older  adolescents,  ten  million  persons 
are  candidates  for  membership.  Will  the  leagues  grow  from 
their  present  100,000  (an  unreliable  figure,  of  course)  to — 
say — five  millions?  That  would  give  the  unemployed  an  or- 
ganization rivaling  in  numbers  the  AFL  at  its  peak,  and 
would  constitute  an  organization  fifty  times  larger  than  the 
IWW  in  its  best  days. 

Hardly.  Internal  and  external  forces  militate  against  such 
growth.  The  internal  forces  revolve  around  the  recurrent 
factional  struggles  of  left-wing  unionism  in  the  United  States. 
In  Pittsburgh,  where  I  made  an  intensive  study  of  unem- 
ployed unions,  the  customary  process  of  karyokinesis  was 
going  on  unabated.  Each  group  had  split  off  from  some 
other  group,  and  the  remaining  groups  were  riven  by 
cliques.  Last  summer,  the  self-help  movement  in  California 
— where  it  was  strongest — was  a  bundle  of  animosities,  per- 
sonal hatreds,  petty  jealousies  [see  Whither  Self-Help?  Paul 
S.  Taylor  and  Clark  Kerr,  Survey  Graphic,  July]. 

It  seems,  moreover,  to  be  characteristic  of  unionism  that, 
as  it  grows  in  numbers,  it  goes  further  (Continued  nn  page  400) 


DIALING   FOR   THE  WEATHER 


BY  C.  THEODORE  LARSON 


IMPLIED  in  every  practical  application  of  air-conditioning 
are  two  theoretical  questions:  Just  why  should  we  need 
conditioned  air?  What  kind  of  atmosphere  is  scientifically 
the  most  desirable?  The  answer  is  in  the  delicate  balance 
maintained  by  the  human  body  in  response  to  atmospheric 
variables  and  experienced  both  as  comfort,  a  factor  about 
which  much  is  known,  and  as  health,  about  which  much 
has  yet  to  be  learned. 

The  human  organism  is  itself  a  beautifully  designed  and 
efficient  heating-plant  In  which  fuel  and  air  are  transformed 
into  energy  by  a  process  of  slow  combustion  within  the 
tissues.  This  energy  finally  becomes  heat  which  keeps  the 
body  temperature  well  above  that  of  the  air.  The  thermostat 
is  set  at  98.6  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  a  sensitive  heat-regu- 
lating mechanism  automatically  adapts  the  body  to  a  wide 
range  of  atmospheric  changes  by  equating  heat  production 
with  heat  loss.  Beyond  certain  limits,  however,  the  body 
rapidly  loses  its  ability  to  make  the  physiological  compensa- 
tions and  before  these  limits  are  reached  mechanical  means 
must  be  devised  to  control  the  environment  if  discomfort  is 
to  be  avoided.  All  this  involves  the  science  of  conditioned 
air.  New  as  it  is  and  as  yet  with  faltering  devices,  it  is  spread- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  man  in  the  hot  street  increas- 
ingly steps  into  it  gratefully  in  homes,  apartments,  hotels, 
offices,  restaurants,  theaters,  department  stores,  hospitals, 
factories,  trains — even  buses  and  airplanes.  We  are  actually 
manufacturing  weather  to  order. 

Probably  the  most  rapid  advance  will  be  found  in  the 
field  of  transportation,  where  the  introduction  of  stream- 
lined forms  to  obtain  higher  speeds  with  less  fuel  has  made 
air-conditioning  a  necessity.  The  truly  streamlined  airplane, 
train  or  automobile  must  have  a  smooth  envelope,  fish-like 
in  shape,  unbroken  by  open  windows  and  as  free  as  possible 
of  projections;  being  thus  self-inclosed,  the  vehicle  must 
generate  its  own  ventilation. 

In  air-conditioning  these  new  streamliners,  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  filtration  and  heat  insulation  are  encountered  in  an 
intensified  manner.  Every  motorist  knows  the  trouble  that 
can  be  caused  by  moisture  frosting  the  windshield:  artificial 
humidification  would  increase  the  condensation.  A  plane 
climbing  to  a  cruising  ceiling  of  10,000  feet  is  likely  to  ex- 
perience a  change  from  70  degrees  to  subzero  temperatures 
in  fifteen  minutes,  making  imperative  a  thermal-proof  con- 
struction. But  the  problems  are  relatively  much  simpler  of 
solution  in  these  small  industrially-produced  units,  for  ex- 
periments can  be  made  on  a  more  flexible  and  extensive 
scale  than  is  possible  in  ordinary  building  construction. 

The  Campbell  Metal  Window  Company  has  announced 
production  of  conditioners  for  taxicabs  and  closed  cars. 
From  an  apparatus 


accessory  equipment  for  existing  automobiles,  but  it  appears 
likely  that  the  1936,  if  not  the  1935,  models  will  have  built-in 
air  conditioners  and  perhaps  even  streamlined  interiors  as 
well  as  exteriors. 

The  natural  next  step  would  be  to  apply  structural  in- 
novations in  this  field  to  larger  fabrications  like  dwellings 
and  skyscrapers.  Increasing  efficiency  implies  rejection  of 
the  traditional  old  structural  forms,  and  if  we  wish  to  know 
how  our  buildings  will  appear  a  decade  or  so  hence,  the 
Jules  Verne  of  the  day  will  have  to  be,  in  addition  to  his 
other  virtues,  something  of  an  expert  on  air-conditioning. 

THE  ideal  surrounding  atmosphere  is  sometimes  described 
as  the  kind  experienced  on  a  sunny  spring  morning  in 
the  country  just  after  a  refreshing  rain.  To  reduce  the  air  of 
this  rare  June  day  to  specific  qualities  which  can  be  iden- 
tified with  mathematical  precision  is  of  course  the  objective 
of  the  laboratory  investigators.  It  is  well  known  that  such  air 
is  a  mixture  of  gases  and  water  vapor,  and  that  the  capacity 
of  the  air  for  holding  moisture  increases  with  rising  tem- 
peratures and  decreases  with  falling  temperatures.  Within 
large  limits,  the  technique  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  and 
controlling  the  desired  combinations  of  temperature, 
humidity  and  air  motion,  which  determine  the  degree  of 
comfort  or  discomfort  felt  by  the  human  body,  is  also  known. 

First  of  all,  because  of  the  individualistic  habits  of  some  of 
our  rugged  citizenry,  cleansing  and  sweetening  of  the  air  is 
usually  imperative.  The  quaint  custom  of  allowing  any 
building  to  vent  its  atmospheric  sewerage  on  all  its  neigh- 
bors is  a  chief  cause  of  the  blanket  of  dust,  soot,  fumes,  gases, 
miscellaneous  odors,  disease-producing  organisms  and  other 
foreign  matter  (including  pollen  and  meteoric  fragments), 
which  overhangs  the  larger  industrial  cities  and  shuts  off 
much  of  the  solar  illumination. 

The  exclusion  of  the  sun's  ultra-violet  rays  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  health  problem  in  diseases  like  rickets  and  tuber- 
culosis, but  as  yet  there  is  no  absolute  proof  that  the  health 
of  city  dwellers  is  impaired  by  atmospheric  dust  and  dirt, 
although  an  evil  nature  is  suspected.  Specific  data  on  the 
behavior  of  air- borne  impurities  are  not  readily  available. 
So  far  practical  experience  has  governed  the  design  of  air- 
cleaning  equipment,  for  the  ability  of  dust  particles  to  ad- 
here to  surfaces  of  filters  is  governed  by  laws  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  formulate.  Here  then  is  a  vast  field  for  research. 
It  is  being  explored  by  the  Air  Pollution  Committee  of  the 
Mellon  Institute  for  Industrial  Research  in  Pittsburgh,  but 
as  these  investigators  point  out,  success  will  depend  largely 
on  the  fundamental  problem  of  determining  the  endurance 
limits  of  the  human  body  to  atmospheric  impurities,  a 

question  which  must 


slung  beneath  the 
floor-boards,  fresh 
air  is  sucked  in  through 
twin  ducts,  filtered, 
processed  and  then 
blown  into  the  cab 
through  a  floor  grille. 
The  conditioner  is  to 
be  sold  primarily  as 


To  the  layman,  air-conditioning  seems  little  short  of  magic: 
making  climate  to  order  is  as  thrilling  as  flying.  But  we  are 
only  at  the  beginning  of  what  the  scientists  and  engineers 
are  preparing  to  do  (or  our  comfort  and  health,  perhaps  con- 
ditioning a  whole  region,  eventually  giving  us  air-conditioned 
clothes  in  which  each  man  can  suit  himself  as  to  temperature 
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first  be  answered  by 
the  medical  profession. 
Many  experiments 
have  been  performed 
in  efforts  to  discover 
the  most  satisfactory 
atmosphere.  General 
conclusions  are  that 
comfort  standards  are 
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not  absolute  but  greatly  affected  by  such  factors  as  season 
and  climate,  physical  condition,  age,  sex,  clothing  (men 
wear  three  to  six  times  more  by  weight  than  women),  and 
physical  activity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  optimum 
acceptable  to  a  maximum  number  of  individuals  can  be 
found.  Any  individual  is  likely  to  have  his 
own  optimum  of  comfort,  which  may  vary 
from  day  to  day.  The  desirable  environ- 
ment consequently  is  taken  as  one  which 
most  nearly  meets  the  largest  number  of 
individuals;  by  personal  adjustments  oth- 
ers can  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
selected  conditions. 

Various  combinations  of  temperature, 
humidity,  and  air  motion  which  give  equal 
sensations  of  warmth  or  cold — known  as 
"effective  temperatures" — have  been  de- 
termined from  extensive  investigations 
by  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Engineers  in  cooperation  with 
the  US  Public  Health  Service  and  also 
with  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
in  Boston.  Elaborate  charts  have  been 
prepared  showing  the  range  of  effective 
temperatures  over  which  a  majority  of 
people  feel  comfortable  while  lightly 
dressed  and  engaged  in  sedentary  or  light 
muscular  work;  this  range,  called  the  com- 
fort zone,  has  been  found  to  vary  from 
winter  to  summer. 

The  effect  of  humidity  likewise  has  not 
been  established  completely.  There  has 
been  no  consistent  research  to  show  the 
response  of  adults  to  controlled  conditions 
of  humidity  over  a  prolonged  period,  but 
available  evidence  indicates  the  desirabil- 
ity of  providing  a  fair  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air,  specified  usually  as  a  relative 
humidity  of  not  less  than  30  nor  more 
than  60  percent.  The  current  official 
recommendation  is  40  percent.  Extremes 
obviously  are  undesirable.  It  is  contended 
that  air  low  in  moisture  content  tends  to 
dry  up  the  mucous  membranes  of  nose, 
throat  and  lungs,  thus  lowering  resistance 
to  infection.  Humidification  is  particu- 
larly necessary  in  winter,  since  the  outside 
atmosphere  then  usually  has  a  low  humid- 
ity which  becomes  even  less,  relatively,  when  the  air  is 
brought  indoors  and  gets  parched  in  process  of  heating. 
Excessively  high  humidities  likewise  are  objectionable  be- 
cause they  interfere  with  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  skin. 

The  history  of  humidification  reveals  that  considerations 
of  human  well-being  so  far  have  been  secondary  to  the  loving 
care  bestowed  on  factory  facilities.  Since  1902  when  Willis 
H.  Carrier,  a  thermal  engineer,  designed  a  thermostatically 
controlled  spray  humidifier  to  correct  printing  difficulties 
in  a  lithographic  plant  and  from  his  experiments  arrived 
at  a  mathematical  rationalization  of  the  laws  governing 
atmospheric  heat  and  moisture  contact,  moisture  control  has 
become  increasingly  important  in  industries  processing  such 
products  as  paper,  wood,  textiles,  leather,  tobacco  and  food- 
stuffs which  take  up  or  give  out  moisture.  The  introduction 
of  high-speed  machinery  liberating  large  quantities  of  me- 
chanical heat  has  further  complicated  the  problem  of  han- 


dling hygroscopic  fibers  and  where  delicate  mechanical 
operations  are  involved,  the  up-to-date  factory  is  now  air- 
conditioned.  The  erection  of  great  mills  heretofore  located 
only  in  favorably  humid  climates  has  been  possible  near  the 
cotton  fields  of  the  South  chiefly  because  of  controlled 

humidification.  Only 
in  recent  years,  how- 
ever, has  attention  been 
focused  on  the  health 
and  comfort  qualifica- 
tions of  humidified  air. 
Humidification  can 
be  accomplished  in  sev- 
eral ways.  Wet  towels, 
radiator  pans  and  other 
makeshift  arrange- 
ments are  so  low  in 
evaporating  capacity 
that  they  are  seldom 
found  now  in  factories, 
although  almost  equally- 
crude  devices  are  being 
marketed  for  domestic 
use.  Various  types  of 
spray  humidifiers  have 
been  developed  to  in- 
ject moisture  into  the 
air  more  efficiently. 

In  summer,  when 
the  natural  atmosphere 
is  frequently  excessive 
in  water  vapor,  dehu- 
midification  may  be 
necessary.  The  usual 
method  is  to  condense 
the  water  vapor  by  the 
paradoxical  process  of 
spraying  cooled  water 
into  the  air:  as  the 
spray  water  evaporates 
it  extracts  energy  from 
the  surrounding  air  and 
lowers  its  temperature 
below  the  dew  point, 
whereupon  condensa- 
tion takes  place. 

A  comparatively  new 
practice  in  dehumidi- 

fication  is  the  use  of  silica  gel  beds  which  extract  the  mois- 
ture directly  through  adsorption,  a  phrase  of  capillary 
attraction  more  potent  than  simple  absorption. 

The  American  Gas  Association  has  been  promoting  this 
use  of  silica  gel  and  directing  research  chiefly  toward  inde- 
pendent dehumidification  and  independent  cooling  rather 
than  a  combined  action.  For  summer  air-conditioning,  this 
theory  of  separate  control  holds  that  a  proper  reduction  of 
relative  humidity  will  give  a  more  comfortable  and  healthful 
environment  than  the  chilly  damp  atmospheres  frequently 
encountered  in  buildings  which  are  refrigerated  artificially. 
If  the  relative  humidity  is  kept  low,  the  cooling  required 
for  comfort  is  comparatively  small.  Apparatus  for  removing 
heat  from  the  air  consists  essentially  of  establishing  contact 
between  the  air  and  a  cooling  surface  which  may  be  melting 
ice,  a  spray  of  cool  water  or  coils  through  which  a  refrigerant 
is  passed. 


The  Aerologist,  Chicago 

Laboratory  test  with  thermo-hygrometer  suit  to  deter- 
mine effective  temperatures  under  varying  conditions 
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Likewise,  in  adding  heat  to  the  air  several  methods  may 
be  employed.  The  warm  air-heating  system,  in  which  air 
passes  over  a  combustion  chamber,  absorbing  heat  and  then 
circulating  by  natural  or  forced  movement,  is  the  oldest  form 
of  central  heating,  dating  back  to  Ben  Franklin's  stove.  In 
recent  years  the  central  system  has  lost  in  favor  to  the  steam 
and  hot-water  radiation  systems,  which  transfer  the  heat 
energy  to  decentralized  units,  but  with  the  advent  of  air- 
conditioning  it  is  coming  into  its  renaissance. 

Two  schools  of  thought  are  to  be  found  in  the  distinction 
between  centralized  and  decentralized  heating  systems. 
Each  makes  valid  claims.  The  central  warm-air  plant  offers 
economies  by  utilizing  a  single  humidifying  and  filtering 
apparatus  instead  of  many  separate  smaller  ones.  The 
decentralized  radiator  systems  offer  greater  versatility,  since 
the  atmosphere  in  any  given  area  can  be  conditioned  in- 
dependently. 

Just  around  the  corner  is  another  factor — the  increasing 
availability  of  electric  power — which  may  change  radically 
the  whole  technique  of  residential  heating.  Electricity  is 
already  used  domestically  in  radiant  spot-heaters.  In  indus- 
try, heating  economies  can  frequently  be  gained  by  equip- 
ping large  well-insulated  tanks  of  water  with  immersion 
type  heating  units  which  are  turned  on  automatically  at 
night  and  during  other  off-peak  periods  when  rates  are  low. 
The  units  heat  the  water  before  they  are  again  turned  off, 
the  stored-up  heat  can  be  distributed  later  by  circulation  of 
the  hot  water  or  indirectly  warmed  air. 

Even  more  significant  perhaps  is  a  variation  of  the  panel 
heating  system  making  use  of  electric  power  which  has  been 
developed  by  L.  W.  Schad,  a  Westinghouse  engineer.  In 
this  system,  long  familiar  in  England  but  little  known  in 
this  country  except  for  a  few  residences  and  the  British 
Embassy  building  in  Washington,  hot  water  pipes  are  usu- 
ally embedded  in  plaster  ceilings  and  walls  giving  large 
surface  areas,  or  panels,  of  comparatively  low  temperature 
from  which  the  heat  is  radiated.  The  air  itself  is  not  heated 
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but  serves  to  transmit  the  radiation  to  objects  which  then 
absorb  the  heat — the  same  principle  by  which  the  sun  ener- 
gizes the  earth.  Since  it  is  known  that  44  percent  of  body 
heat  is  also  radiation  that  in  turn  can  be  absorbed  by  cold 
wall  surfaces,  the  theory  of  panel  heating  holds  that  this 
potential  loss  can  be  prevented  by  controlling  the  tem- 
perature of  the  walls  and  ceiling  to  agree  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body.  A  sensation  of  comfortable  warmth 
results  if  the  equation  balances. 

In  the  Westinghouse  development  the  inside  walls  of  a 
windowless  room  are  divided  into  aluminum  panels  which 
can  pivot  like  shutters  to  admit  air  currents.  An  electric 
heating  unit  is  attached  to  the  back  of  each  panel.  If  too 
much  human  heat  is  generated,  cold  air  is  forced  into  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  reducing  the  surface  temperature  to  the 
desired  point.  All  air  entering  the  room  through  a  floor  vent 
is  washed  and  humidified.  This  experimental  work  has 
already  resulted  in  the  production  of  portable  low-tem- 
perature panel  screens  as  auxiliary  heaters  for  the  home;  the 
future  promises  the  fabrication  of  entire  surface-heated 
space  inclosures. 

Air  motion  in  itself  is  a  pleasant  sensation,  as  the  old 
Mediterranean   civilizations  with   their   fan-waving   slaves 
knew  quite  well,  but  a  combination  of  too  great  a  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  moving 
air  and  that  to  which  the  body  has 
become  accustomed,  plus  the  veloc- 
ity,   makes   drafts.    It   is   generally 
agreed  that  the  air  velocity  should 
be  constant,  not  less  than  40  nor 
more  than  50  feet  a  minute,  and 
that  the  formation  of  strata  of  hot 


The  ideal  atmosphere  of  a  "sunny  spring 
morning"  is  the  aim  of  the  air-condi- 
tioning features  of  this  modern  train 
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Designed  by  Buckminster  Fuller  with  Starling  Burgess  as  consulting  engineer 


F.  S.  Lincoln 


Model  of  1  0-story  building  designed  for  exterior  and  interior  atmospheric  control.  The  building  itself  is  supported  ten- 
sionally  from  a  utility  tower-mast.  Surrounding  this  central  structure  is  a  streamlined  shield  free  to  move  directionally 
with  the  wind.  This  transparent  shield  reduces  wind  pressures  and  permits  inner  walls  to  be  very  light  in  construction 


air  or  cold  air,  abrupt  drafts  and  pockets  of  stale  air  should 
be  avoided.  But  just  how  the  air  should  be  distributed  is 
still  a  matter  of  controversy:  some  authorities  hold  to  an 
upward,  others  a  downward,  method.  A  room  geometry 
which  will  not  create  eddies  and  drafts  is  obviously  desirable. 
An  irrational  humanity — it  must  be  observed  in  passing — 
has  generally  shown  greater  concern  about  drafts  and  proper 


ventilation  in  stabling  its  thoroughbreds  and  fancy  livestock 
than  in  housing  itself.  Even  caged  apes  in  the  zoo  are  shielded 
from  sudden  chill.  But  a  streamlined  interior  and  exterior  for 
the  human  habitat  is  as  yet  only  a  fancy. 

Inasmuch  as  the  inside  air  is  usually  distributed  under  a 
pressure  maintained  by  fans  or  blowers,  the  editor  of  The 
Aerologist  has  raised  a  pertinent  question,  Why  not  control 
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atmospheric  pressures  within  the  house?  With  such  control 
the  inhabitants  could  have  seaside  or  mountain  air  as  de- 
sired. Applications  of  this  idea  have  been  made  to  some 
extent  in  certain  sanitariums,  like  the  spherical  "Oxygen 
Hotel"  in  Cleveland  where  the  patients  are  treated  under 
both  low  and  high  pressures. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  rapid  advances  in  determining 
and  controlling  the  atmospheric  variables  of  tempera- 
ture, humidity  and  motion,  the  fact  is  recognized  generally 
by  air-conditioning  engineers  that  manufactured  air  is  not 
a  fully  satisfactory  reproduction  of  the  ideal  country  air  on  a 
sunny  spring  morning.  Open  country  air  has  a  stimulating 
quality  which  apparently  is  lost  when  the  air  is  brought 
indoors  and  particularly  when  it  is  processed.  This  stimu- 
lating quality  so  far  has  evaded  identification.  According  to 
Prof.  C.  P.  Yaglou  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health, 
there  is  an  indication  that  it  may  be  due  to  either  ionization 
or  ozone,  when  the  latter  is  present  in  quantities  too  small  for 
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present  chemical  methods  to  measure.  Studies  are  now  in 
progress  to  prove  or  disprove  this  indication. 

The  alleged  virtues  of  ozone  have  been  largely  discredited 
by  the  scientists.  Research  has  shown  that  ozone  has  no 
effect  on  air-borne  organisms  and  does  not  destroy  all  odors 
but  merely  conceals  them  through  olfactory  compensations. 
Furthermore,  human  beings  are  affected  injuriously  by 
ozone  in  concentrations  which  do  not  destroy  odors  or  kill 
bacteria. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  about  the  electrical  quali- 
ties of  air.  From  physical  experiments  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  the  atmosphere  (or  any  gas)  can  conduct  elec- 
tricity only  through  the  agency  of  ions.  A  high  electrical 
potential  difference  has  also  been  found  to  exist  permanently 
between  the  atmosphere  and  the  negatively-charged  earth, 
varying  directly  with  the  altitude.  In  open  country  it  exists 
in  full  force,  but  where  there  are  trees  or  buildings  it  is 
shunted  off. 

The  ion  intensity  near  the  earth's  surface  is  only  a  fraction 
of  that  existing  in  the  stratosphere. 
It  is  produced  mainly  through 
radiation  from  radio-active  mate- 
rial in  the  earth's  crust  with  the 
cosmic  rays  a  large  contributing 
factor.  From  atomic  explorations 
and  the  investigation  of  extra- 
terrestrial radiationnowunder  way, 
it  is  expected  that  a  vastly  increased 
knowledge  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity will  soon  be  available. 
Artificial  ionization  is  already  a 
practical  accomplishment  and  in 
most  large  commercial  and  some 
domestic  installations  the  air-con- 
ditioning system  now  includes  ion- 
producing  equipment. 

The  biological  significance  of 
atmospheric  electricity  is  still  in 
doubt.  Perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
research  in  this  direction  has  been 
the  work  of  Dr.  P.  Hoppe  and 
Prof.  Friedrich  Dessauer  at  the 
University  of  Frankfort,  who  have 
developed  a  device  which  is  able 
to  increase  vastly  the  number  of 
small  negative  ions  in  the  air  and 
thus  produce  synthetically  the  kind 
of  electrically  charged  atmosphere 
found  in  bright  sunshine  and  on 
mountain  tops.  Experimental  re- 
sults indicate  that  it  will  be  valua- 
ble in  treating  conditions  such  as 
"nerves"  or  essential  hypertension 
(a  variety  of  high  blood  pressure), 
certain  types  of  sinus  infections 
and  asthma.  Observations  have 
been  made  on  both  normal  sub- 
jects and  clinical  patients  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  positive  and  neg- 
ative ions  on  respiration.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  experimental 
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The  Electrodrome  controls  atmospheric 
moisture  within  the  radius  of  three  miles 
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subject  breathes  more  easily 
under  negative  ionization.  \Vith 
positively  charged  air 
the  breathing  rate  is  increased. 

Professor  Yaglou  of  Harvard  has  conducted  similar  ex- 
periments. According  to  his  latest  data,  there  seems  to  be  an 
appreciable  freshness  in  ionized  air,  but  except  in  a  few 
instances  the  difference  is  not  strong  enough  to  suggest  a 
definite  improvement  in  the  air. 

Technicians  also  suspect  that  radiation  qualities  found  in 
the  sun's  rays  but  lacking  in  our  artificial  heat  sources  may 
be  responsible  for  the  stimulating  character  of  outdoor  air 
in  pleasant  weather.  Invisible  long  infra-red  rays  are  given 
off  by  heaters— in  fact,  photographs  can  be  taken  in  a  dark 
room  on  properly  sensitized  film  by  the  "light"  of  an  electric 
iron — but  the  short  infra-red  rays,  the  visible  rays  and  the 
still  shorter  ultra-violet  rays,  which  make  sunshine  so  benefi- 
cial in  curing  rickets,  are  almost  entirely  absent. 

The  long  infra-red  rays  may  be  responsible  for  a  certain 
stuffiness  in  breathing  which  was  reported  recently  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Hill  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health  in  Lon- 
don. He  states  that  the  direct  heat  from  an  ordinary  radiator 
deflects  the  septum  of  his  nose,  closing  up  the  left  side,  but 
by  screening  off  the  heat  source,  he  finds  that  his  nose  re- 
opens even  though  he  breathes  the  same  warm  air.  Incan- 
descent heaters,  which  yield  short  infra-red  rays  as  well  as 
some  ultra-violet,  do  not  afflict  his  breathing.  This  conten- 
tion, however,  has  been  disputed. 

Positive  identification  of  the  missing  atmospheric  stimu- 
lants will  of  course  make  necessary  an  enlargement  of  the 
definition  of  air-conditioning.  Equipment  will  also  require 
additional  refinements  and  since  even  bird  twitter  and  the 
sound  of  rustling  leaves  may  be  psychologically  necessary, 
as  some  engineers  point  out,  to  complete  the  duplication  of 
fresh  country  atmosphere,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if 
ultimately  air-conditioning,  light-conditioning  and  sound- 
conditioning  were  combined  into  a  single  control  and  a 
single  apparatus. 

At  present,  however,  so  little  is  known  about  health  corre- 
lations of  even  ordinary  room  atmospheres — to  quote  such 
an  authority  as  Dr.  William  H.  Howell  of  the  School  of 


A  windowless  "controlled-conditions"  plant.  Elimination 
of  windows  necessitates  light-  as  well  as  air-conditioning 


Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
Johns  Hopkins  University, 
where  research  on  common 
colds  has  been  in  progress  for 

several  years — that  no  one  can  state  with  certainty  that  a 
given  condition,  excepting  concentrations  of  toxic  gases, 
will  in  the  long  run  be  injurious  to  health.1  Atmospheres 
are  better  known  for  their  effects  on  comfort  than  on  health, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  absolute  proof  it  can  only  be  sur- 
mised that  bodily  discomfort  becomes  the  basis  of  bad 
health. 

MEANWHILE  the  business  of  air-conditioning  (press- 
agented  once  by  a  president  of  the  United  States  as 
the  industry  which  would  pull  us  out  of  the  depression)  has 
mushroomed  into  an  extraordinary  profusion  of  equipment 
— million-dollar  deluxe  systems,  various  combinations  of 
heaters,  coolers,  humidifiers  and  dehumidifiers,  filters  and 
purifiers  and  ionizers,  down  to  myriad  single  gadgets  of 
questionable  merit.  To  the  credit  of  a  few  manufacturers 
who  are  sincerely  concerned  with  performance  standards, 
ballyhoo  exaggerations  have  been  frowned  on  and  steps  are 
being  taken  by  the  industry  to  bring  order  out  of  commercial 
chaos.  An  improved  nomenclature  for  equipment  is  under 
discussion.  The  National  Warm  Air  Heating  and  Air  Condi- 
tioning Association — a  fraction  of  the  industry — has  already 
agreed  to  classify  equipment  according  to  three  types, 
"complete,"  "winter"  and  "summer,"  which  must  perform 
specified  functions  efficiently  enough  to  provide  a  related 
atmospheric  control  within  the  limits  set  down  by  the 
American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers' 
Committee  on  Ventilating  Standards.  This  is  a  commenda- 
ble forward  step. 

The  most  acceptable  definition  is  to  be  found  in  the  So- 
ciety's handbook:  Air  conditioning  is  "the  simultaneous  control 
of  the  temperature,  humidity,  air  motion  and  air  distribution 
within  an  enclosure.  When  human  comfort  and  health  are 


i  Another  installment  of  the  "germ"  versus  "draft"  controversy  on  colds  was 
featured  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Berkeley,  California.  Dr.  William  J.  Kerr  and  John  B.  Lagen  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Medical  School  reported  studies  supporting  the  belief  that  the 
condition  of  a  person  is  the  dominant  factor  in  determining  whether  a  cold  will  be 
caught  and  that  the  presence  of  a  germ  is  secondary. 
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involved,  a  reasonable  air  purity  with  regard  to  dust,  bac- 
teria and  odors  is  also  included."  The  phrase  "simultaneous 
control"  is  very  important  in  this  definition.  Because  of  the 
physical  structure  of  air,  control  of  any  one  factor  necessarily 
depends  on  a  control  of  all  factors.  Humidification  alone  will 
not  produce  a  satisfactory  conditioning  of  the  air,  for  in- 
stance, unless  both  temperature  and  velocity  are  regulated 
also. 

Theoretically,  then,  no  manufacturer  or  dealer  has  the 
right  to  use  the  term  "air-conditioning"  if  the  merchandise 
doesn't  perform  all  the  required  functions.  If,  for  example, 
the  equipment  provides  only  humidification,  it  is  not  an 
"air-conditioner,"  and  should  be  called  humidification 
equipment. 

Actually,  any  sort  of  device,  no  matter  how  insufficient, 
can  be  advertised  as  an  "air-conditioner" — and  usually  is  so 
vended  to  an  unsuspecting  public.  The  technical  associa- 
tions have  no  policing  power  and  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  free,  within  the  elastic  limits  of  their  consciences, 
to  indulge  in  wordy  publicity  to  boost  their  products.  Of  the 
more  than  160  manufacturers  now  in  the  field,  it  has  been 
estimated  by  qualified  observers  that  less  than  10  percent 
are  producing  equipment  with  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  air- 
conditioning  label. 

Another  needed  protection  is  certification  that  apparatus 
will  perform  the  functions  for  which  it  has  been  bought. 

These  merchandising  difficulties  serve  to  emphasize  a 
very  important  distinction — that  air-conditioning  is  a 
system  of  atmospheric  control  and  the  equipment  only  the 
means  for  producing  the  desired  atmosphere.  The  apparatus 
is  actually  a  small  factory  turning  out  atmospheres.  The 
product,  invisible  but  real,  has  to  be  distributed  within  a 
particular  market — a  small  inclosure  or  an  entire  building, 
as  the  case  may  be — where  it  is  consumed.  The  used-up 
product  can  then  be  returned,  theoretically,  to  the  climate 
factory  for  revitalization  and  another  repetition  of  this-  con- 
tinuous routine  of  production,  distribution  and  consumption. 
The  entire  cycle  of  performance  has  to  be  considered  as 
air-conditioning. 

Strikingly  like  our  whole  industrial  pattern,  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  of  distribution  in  a  typical  ventilation  system  is 
notorious.  A  large  part  of  the  production  never  reaches  the 
consumer,  but  seeps  out  through  cracks  in  windows  and 
doors  and  through  thermally  porous  walls.  So  great  is  this 
loss  because  of  our  customary  technique  of  constructing 
buildings  to  behave  like  sieves,  that  the  ventilation  engineers 
generally  ignore  in  practice  the  possibility  of  re-using  the 
conditioned  atmosphere  so  as  to  utilize  its  salvageable  assets 
for  greater  economy  of  operation.  Instead  they  base  their 
calculations  on  a  continuous  infiltration  of  new  supplies  of 
outdoor  air  which  have  to  be  processed  entirely  and  at  cor- 
respondingly greater  cost,  and  as  a  result  the  typical  installa- 
tion has  equipment  large  enough  to  supply  not  only  the 
enclosed  space  but  also  the  great  outdoors.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  both  original  and  maintenance  costs  make 
air-conditioning  at  present  pretty  much  of  a  luxury. 

Radical  changes  in  architectural  design  are  portended  if 
domestic  air-conditioning  is  to  become  more  practical.  The 
entire  shelter  form  will  have  to  be  considered  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  air-conditioning  system,  as  functional  in  control 
as  some  of  the  conditioning  apparatus  has  been  made  al- 
ready. Rooms  will  have  to  be  designed  as  enlargements  of 
the  ducts  delivering  the  atmosphere,  and  care  taken  to  in- 
sure a  more  even  distribution,  impossible  at  present  because 
of  the  projections  and  openings  which  produce  drafts, 


cross-currents,  eddies  and  even  pockets  of  stagnant  air.  At 
the  same  time,  of  course,  the  building  will  have  to  acquire 
greater  air-tightness  and  heat  insulation,  probably  through 
the  use  of  the  many  excellent  new  synthetic  materials. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  problem  of  fenestration:  at 
present  moisture  is  likely  to  condense  on  the  window-glass 
in  air-conditioned  rooms  when  the  outside  temperature  is 
low;  or  else  the  heat  rays  of  the  sun  are  transmitted  to  upset 
the  delicate  balance  of  temperature  and  humidity  inside  the 
room.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  design  window- 
less  buildings,  the  most  notable  being  the  "controlled  condi- 
tions plant"  of  the  Simonds  Saw  and  Steel  Company  at 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts.  The  elimination  of  windows  may 
be  a  questionable  solution,  for  in  many  instances  outdoor- 
illumination  and  visibility  are  desirable.  Light-conditioning 
can  be  provided  as  well  as  air-conditioning,  however,  and 
visibility  secured  through  a  periscopic  arrangement  of  mir- 
rors. This  possibility  is  not  merely  fanciful,  for  the  publishing 
plant  of  L'Intransigeant  in  Paris  has  installed  two  large  roof 
mirrors  which  turn  automatically  and  flash  the  sunlight 
down  a  skylight  shaft  where  smaller  angled  mirrors  on  each 
floor  catch  the  rays  and  send  them  along  the  ceilings.  This 
could  also  be  used  in  reverse  for  observation  purposes. 

A~>  the  house  improves  in  design  and  construction,  the  less 
will  be  the  ventilation  required  and  consequently  the 
less  expensive  a  made-to-order  climate.  But  are  the  manufac- 
turers to  await  the  expected  achievements  of  the  building 
designers  and  fabricators  before  being  able  to  offer  the  pub- 
lic the  fullest  advantages  of  this  new  art?  Here  we  come  to 
the  crux  of  the  whole  business  of  air-conditioning. 

Two  markets  are  available  for  the  disposal  of  equipment: 
the  revamping  of  heating  systems  in  existing  structures  and 
the  conditioning  of  entirely  new  buildings.  The  first  is  im- 
mediate and  large;  all  that  is  needed  in  many  instances  is 
the  simple  addition  of  a  humidifier  or  a  fan-filter  or  a  cooler 
to  effect  a  great  increase  in  comfort.  (Ivy  vines  will  do  like- 
wise: the  air  space  between  the  leaves  and  the  building 
serves  admirably  as  heat  insulation,  and  the  dew  collected 
at  night  evaporates  during  the  day  to  cool  the  interior.) 
Such  supplementary  items  are  not  easy  to  bring  into  efficient 
operation  with  the  existing  facilities,  and  careful  attention  is 
required  unless  thermostats  and  other  automatic  controls 
are  provided.  In  competition  with  the  advantages  of  such 
makeshift  arrangements  are  the  still  greater  economies  and 
virtues  promised  by  the  new  building  technique  which  is 
evolving  in  response  to  the  new  requirements,  but  this  sec- 
ond market  is  still  experimental  and  uncertain.  Currently 
small  in  scope,  for  the  future  it  offers  an  increasingly  large 
field  whereas  the  modernization  market,  now  bulking  large, 
will  become  less  and  less  important  as  existing  structures 
hasten  into  the  oblivion  of  obsolescence.  Between  the  two 
markets  the  manufacturers  are  fidgeting,  for  logically  one 
can  be  promoted  only  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  other,  and  the 
choice  lies  between  present  opportunities  and  future 
possibilities. 

For  the  ordinary  householder  or  apartment  dweller  who  is 
wondering  just  how  he  can  obtain  atmospheric  comfort,  the 
problem  is  pretty  complicated.  Not  only  is  available  equip- 
ment of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  but  the  prices  show  little  uni- 
formity, ranging  from  somewhere  round  S50  for  certain 
accessories  up  into  the  thousands  for  complete  conditioners. 
Since  every  installation  presents  its  own  peculiarities,  blanket 
estimates  are  of  little  use,  and  specific  advice  as  to  choice  of 
equipment  is  best  had  from  qualified  (Continued  on  page  398) 


CAN    THE    FARMER    BE   SAVED? 


BY  LYMAN  BRYSON 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON    and    other    early 
philosophers  of  American  life  wanted  us  to 
remain   a   nation   of  small  farmer-owners. 
They  had  an  "honest  yeoman"  ideal  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  Doubtless  there  are  some  mem- 
bers of  President  Roosevelt's  staff  who  share  this 
ideal,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  stir  about  agricul- 
tural matters,   but   there  are  aspects  of  their 
program  which  give  more  support  to  the  theory  of  "putting 
grease  on  the  squeaky  wheel."1 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  of  long-range  intention, 
however,  the  reconstruction  of  agriculture  is  a  basic  plank  in 
the  administration's  plans  for  reform  and  the  ideas  are  so  far 
reaching  that  a  good  deal  of  public  discussion  will  be  neces- 
sary before  the  conditions  and  possibilities  are  made  clear. 
The  farmer  is  not  unemployed.  He  is  simply  broke.  But  no 
matter  how  far  down  he  goes,  it  is  very  difficult  to  convince 
any  particular  farmer  that  he  is  superfluous  as  a  producer 
of  civilization's  prime  necessity — food. 

The  farmer  is  politically  ineffective,  even  in  proportion  to 
his  numbers,  and  in  spite  of  his  control  over  the  senatorial 
and  electoral  college  representation  in  some  states.  There 
are  many  reasons,  most  of  them  familiar.  He  is  often  Repub- 
lican by  status,  or  by  Civil  War  inheritance;  consequently 
he  has  travelled  along  with  the  party  that  has  held  to  a  high 
tariff  policy  long  after  it  was  plain  that  this  policy  was 
bilking  the  producers  of  raw  materials  for  the  benefit  of 
industries  and  financial  interests.  He  has  never  built  up 
powerful  political  groups  on  platforms  of  his  own  choosing. 
In  spite  of  advice  from  some  of  the  clear-sighted  leaders,  too 
many  farmers  have  preferred  to  waste  time  on  specious 
remedies  like  inflation.  Rural  radicalism  is  of  special  kind. 

Part  of  his  political  ineffectiveness  is  due  perhaps  to  his 
tendency  to  think  of  himself  in  different  roles  at  different 
times.  When  things  go  well,  when  produce  prices  are  high, 
he  runs  into  debt  for  capital  expansions  like  any  other  busi- 
ness man  and  thinks  of  himself  as  a  free  agent  making 
profits.  When  things  slip  out  from  under  him  he  cannot 
easily  cut  down  his  activity  as  the  business  man  tries  to 
do.  He  does  not  promptly  reduce  production  because  of  a 
reduced  market.  He  thinks  of  himself  now  as  a  worker 
occupying  a  place  of  primary  importance  in  the  general 
scheme,  as  one  who  has  the  right  to  demand  compensation 
for  doing  something  which  needs  to  be  done.  Useless  to  tell 
him  that  his  labor  and  land  were  wasted  in  growing  a  specific 
surplus  in  cotton  or  wheat.  There  shouldn't  be  any  surplus. 
Are  the  Wall  Street  bankers  holding  out  on  him  again? 

To  be  sure,  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  economists  in 
Farm  Bureau  work,  leaders  like  Secretary  Wallace,  all  offer 
him  proof  of  world  conditions.  He  is  hard  to  convince.  There 
are  still  thousands  of  people,  although  the  informed  agricul- 
turist is  not  among  them,  who  believe  even  now  the  assertion 
that  "if  every  man  and  woman  and  child  in  America  had 
enough  to  eat  there  wouldn't  be  any  wheat  surplus."  That 
we  used  up  more  of  our  wheat  crop  for  domestic  purposes  in 
1931,  a  depression  year,  than  in  1929,  a  prosperous  year,  is 


Is  it  to  be  fewer  farmers  on  fewer  and  better  farms?  Farming 
only  for  our  own  food  and  fibers  with  no  export?  Summoned 
from  adult  education  work  in  California  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
Des  Moines  Public  Forums,  Mr.  Bryson  here  offers  readers  of 
Survey  Graphic  the  gist  of  his  conclusions  from  discussions 
of  the  farm  problem  held  in  a  center  of  the  great  food  belt 


1  Secretary  Wallace  is  quoted  by  a  Washington  columnist  as  saying,  "The  squeaky 
wheel  gets  the  grease,"  but  I  am  not  attributing  it  to  him  because — even  if  he  said  it 
— his  interest  in  farm  people  and  their  troubles  is  too  deep  and  sincere  for  this  to 
represent  it. 


not  the  kind  of  a  fact  that  fits  his  conception  of  his  place  in 
the  world  scheme.  The  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  in  1929  was  4.43  bushels  per  person.  In  1931  it  was 
5.21  bushels  per  person  or  17  percent  more.2  The  uncon- 
vinced numbers  of  the  farm  group,  however,  cling  to  the 
idea  that  there  must  be  a  market  for  anything  they  bring  out 
of  the  earth  and  they  are  only  dimly  aware  of  the  immense 
increases  in  production  in  hitherto  barren  parts  of  the  world. 
If  one  becomes  aware  of  overproduction  of  some  staples  as  a 
fact,  he  is  likely  to  decide  that  somebody  else  ought  to  do  the 
retrenching.  The  advantage  of  the  present  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  is  obviously  that  it  provides  a  forced  and  pre- 
arranged adjustment  of  prices  to  protect  the  man  who  cuts 
down  his  planting  and  does  not  ask  him  to  take  chances  on 
an  uncompensated  voluntary  cooperation  with  his  neighbor 
in  accomplishing  the  same  result. 

THE  fact  that  he  is  getting  paid  out  of  tax  money  for  ad- 
justing his  own  business  for  a  better  future  does  not  strike 
him  as  any  imposition  on  the  rest  of  the  country  for  two 
reasons.  First,  he  has  had  to  suffer  injustice  and  he  deserves 
recompense.  In  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth.  Second,  he 
shares  the  fallacy  which  is  general  in  all  parts  of  our  eco- 
nomic structure;  he  believes  that  his  own  "purchasing 
power"  has  a  higher  economic  importance  than  anybody 
else's.  He  thinks  the  total  income  of  the  country  is  higher 
because  the  industrial  worker  has  to  pay  more  for  bread  for 
his  benefit.  It  sounds  foolish  put  that  way,  but  the  fallacy 
is  almost  universal  and  even  some  government  departments 
describe  the  situation  in  those  terms. 

We  are  speaking  here  of  the  Mid- West  and  North-West 
farmers.  The  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  may  possibly  be 
different.  Note  that  the  typical  farmer  never  thinks  of  him- 
self as  a  "proletarian."  If  he  is  dispossessed  by  sheriff's  sale, 
as  happens  tragically  often  (1 1  percent  of  the  farms  in  rich 
Iowa  have  been  forcibly  sold  at  least  once  in  the  last  four 
years),3  he  still  does  not  think  of  himself  as  belonging  to  any 
class  but  the  natural  aristocracy  of  land  workers.  This  is,  of 
course,  strength  as  well  as  weakness.  He  remains  an  indi- 
vidualist. He  does  not  want  to  take  away  anything  from 
anybody  else.  He  wants  to  get  back  his  own. 

None  of  this  is  intended  to  prove  that  the  farmer  is  more 
responsible  for  his  own  troubles  than  other  men  are.  The 
inflexibility  of  farm  production  as  compared  with  industrial 
production  is  inescapable.  He  has  unquestionably  con- 
tributed much  to  the  situation  in  which  he  is  unmercifully 
squeezed  but  the  mistakes  he  has  made  have  been  like  those 
of  everybody  else.  First  as  a  cuuse  is  the  loss  of  our  foreign 
market  where  we  ought  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  quarter 


!  US  Statistical  Abstract.  1933. 
'Iowa  State  College  Bulletin:  1933. 
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of  our  wheat,  the  third  of  our  lard  and  the  half 
of  our  cotton  which  we  cannot  comfortably  use 
ourselves  even  when  we  are  prosperous.  He  is  only 
slightly  responsible  for  the  tariffs  which  have 
choked  trade.  He  did  not  put  us  into  a  creditor 
position  in  the  international  balance  of  payments. 
It  was  not  avariciousness  on  his  part  that  built  up 
new  producing  areas  in  Australia,  Canada,  Russia 
and  the  Argentine  for  wheat  and  in  other  places 
for  other  products. 

A  second  cause  of  trouble,  technological  unem- 
ployment, is  as  real  on  the  farms  as  it  is  anywhere 
else.  It  is  more  difficult  to  adjust  there  by  putting 
people  into  new  service  occupations  as  has  been 
done  in  industrial  centers.  The  farmer  turned  from 
draft  animals  to  tractors  for  efficiency;  could  he 
have  been  expected  to  anticipate  that  this  would 
boost  the  demand  for  gasoline  bu  t  seriously  diminish 
the  demand  for  feed  grains?  The  surpluses  are  real 
and  he  should  never  have  produced  them,  but  he 
cannot  discharge  his  labor  and  shut  down  the  plant — the 
expensive  but  fairly  easy  remedy  of  the  factory  owner. 

These  difficulties  would  not  hurt  him  so  much  if  his  taxes 
were  lower  and  perhaps  he  can  be  blamed  somewhat  for  this 
burden  since  he  has  not  used  his  power  over  state  legislatures 
to  cure  the  iniquities  of  the  general  property  levy.  He  can 
keep  under  a  roof  and  eat  field  corn  or  his  own  pork,  for  a 
while,  but  he  can't  pay  interest  on  his  debts  or  hold  a  mort- 
gaged farm,  when  his  crops  bring  burlesque  prices. 

If  this  year's  crops  are  seriously  affected  by  the  drought, 
some  farmers  will  gain,  many  will  lose,  but  the  problem 
will  remain. 

Considering  everything,  the  farmer  is  not  only  politically 
more  or  less  helpless,  he  is  really  patient.  Agitators  get  pub- 
licity in  the  eastern  prints  but  in  the  field  they  are  seen 
to  be  hopping  about  actively,  trying  to  keep  always  on  the 
sorest  spots.  Often  they  have  to  take  refuge  in  inexpugnable 
sophistries  such  as  the  demand  for  guaranteed  "cost  of  pro- 
duction" prices. 


BUT  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  ultimate  question?  Can 
the  farmer  be  saved?  Not  merely  pacified  for  the  moment 
with  his  basic  problems  uneasily  postponed,  but  saved,  not 
merely  as  an  element  in  the  social  economy  of  the  nation 
but  as  a  representative  of  a  large  occupational  pattern? 
If  the  facts  as  known  now  must  determine  the  answer  it 
will  have  to  be  No ! 

There  will  always  be  some  farmers,  of  course,  and  it  seems 
rather  absurd  for  a  country  still  thinly  populated  in  large 
areas  to  be  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  agriculture  will 
be  the  work  of  only  a  small  number  of  people,  but  the  facts 
are  facts.  Machine  production  is  forcing  men  out  of  work 
in  other  jobs,  also,  but  there  is  some  hope  of  absorbing 
them  in  industry  because  the  demand  for  the  gadgets  of 
commerce  is  limitless;  the  requirements  for  food  and  fibers 
are  comparatively  fixed.  If  farmers  cease  to  be  farmers  they 
will  probably  have  to  find  a  livelihood  in  the  industrial 
field  and  that  is  a  major  transformation  of  their  way  of  life. 

We  are  not  likely  to  follow  the  industrialization  plan  of 
older  countries,  Great  Britain  for  example.  The  British 
made  a  bargain  with  the  rest  of  the  world  during  the  heyday 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  offered  to  trade  their  coal 
and  iron,  shipping,  financial  skill  and  factory  products  for 
food  grown  elsewhere,  and  consented  to  turn  their  fairest 
countryside  into  a  black  congestion  to  support  a  tremendous 
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growth  of  working  population.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  grow  all  the  food  and  fibers  that  we  need  for  our- 
selves. But,  fortunately  or  otherwise,  it  seems  entirely  pos- 
sible that  we  can  very  soon,  under  present  conditions,  using 
the  possible  technological  improvements,  meet  our  own 
needs  with  10  or  12  percent  of  the  farm  workers  we  have 
now.  As  growers  for  the  rest  of  the  world  we  seem  to  have 
come  to  the  end  of  our  course. 

Secretary  Wallace  has  put  an  alternative  for  the  future: 
we  can  enlarge  our  world  trade  or  cut  down  our  production. 
With  the  best  of  intentions  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can  ever 
persuade  the  world  again  to  let  us  grow  a  large  share  of  its 
food.  We  may  some  day  be  sensible  enough  to  get  back  our 
foreign  commerce  but  food  was  a  declining  element  in  it 
anyhow  and  other  nations,  far  behind  us  on  the  road  to 
industrialization,  can  rightly  claim  the  privilege  of  such 
raw-material  production  as  fits  their  stage  of  development. 
Can  we  have  less  production  without  having  fewer  farmers? 
Probably  not.  Fewer  farmers  on  fewer  and  better  farms 
appear  to  be  the  only  possible  solution. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  we  follow  the  counsels  of 
"autarky"  or  good  international  business.  Economic  na- 
tionalism would  require  that  we  produce  only  enough  for 
ourselves.  Good  international  business  would  require  that 
we  recognize  the  food-and  fiber-producing  stage  to  which 
many  countries  have  advanced,  and  surrender  that  function 
largely  to  them  in  order  that  the  world's  division  of  labor 
will  be  more  efficient.  Success  in  Russia,  a  restoration  of 
orderly  production  in  China,  new  credits  for  South  America 
— all  these  elements  of  progress  would  increase,  not  dimin- 
ish, the  supply  of  farm  goods  in  the  world  and  lessen  the 
demand  for  our  foods  and  fibers  while  they  advanced  the 
demand  for  our  machinery  and  finished  goods.  The  dollar 
value  of  food  imported  into  the  United  States  has  for  a 
number  of  years  exceeded  the  value  (not  the  bulk)  of  what 
we  sold  abroad.  It  did  not  need  the  depression  or  tariff' 
manipulations  to  bring  that  about. 

For  almost  a  decade  the  world  as  an  economic  unit  has 
been  vigorously  increasing  its  supplies  of  agricultural  mate- 
rials and  there  are  economists  of  standing  who  are  convinced 
that  this  has  been  specific  overproduction  for  a  long  time. 
If  we  take  not  only  cotton  and  wheat,  which  are  our  own 
chief  export  items,  but  also  sugar,  rubber,  silk,  coffee  and  tea 
which  we  import  in  large  quantities,  and  reduce  them  to 
indices  of  world  accumulations  and  world  prices,  the  reasons 
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for  suspecting  a  world  overproduction  become  plain  enough. 
V.  P.  Timoshenko  has  made  the  calculations.1  Taking 
1923-25  as  an  average,  he  states  that  we  started  out  ten 
years  ago  with  world  stocks  of  these  commodities  at  95  per- 
cent and  world  prices  at  108.4  percent.  Since  then  stock 
accumulations  have  steadily  gone  up  and  prices  steadily 
down.  In  1926,  stocks  were  at  138  and  prices  at  77.9.  In 
1929,  before  the  stock-market  crash  had  any  great  effect, 
stocks  were  at  194,  nearly  double,  and  prices  at  64.5.  In 
1932,  stocks  were  264  and  prices  down  to  24.4. 

These  figures,  even  if  they  should  prove  to  be  somewhat 
exaggerated,  show  how  little  any  monetary  considerations, 
gold  scarcity,  or  other  favorite  economic  astrology  had  to  do 
with  the  situation.  Too  much  of  the  world's  energy  had  gone 
into  raising  things  for  the  available  markets  to  absorb  them, 
And  no  continuing  prosperity  would  have  helped  much.  In 
fact,  prosperity  cuts  down  the  consumption  of  many  staple 
products — cotton  for  which,  in  good  times,  people  now  use 
rayon,  and  wheat  for  which  they  will,  when  they  can  afford 
it,  substitute  meat  and  fresh  vegetables. 

The  bursting  granaries  and  the  starving  people  make  an 
interesting  picture  but  it  is  scarcely  the  true  one.  The 
granaries  and  warehouses  began  to  burst  before  the  people 
began  to  starve  and  effort  wasted  in  producing  things  that 
were  actually  not  saleable  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
subsequent  miseries. 

Realism  compels  us,  I  believe,  to  give  up  agriculture  in 
America  except  for  our  own  purposes.  A  favorite  refuge 
against  this  conclusion  is  a  belief  in  an  indefinitely  growing 
population.  Sociologists  who  have  studied  population  trends, 
however,  expect  us  to  level  off  within  thirty  or  forty  years 
and  stop  growing.  How  many  farmers  will  we  need?  Secre- 
tary Wallace  estimated,  some  years  ago,  that  in  Iowa  about 
nine  tenths  of  the  present  farm  larbor  could  be  replaced  with 
machinery  without  cutting  down  the  total  production. 
This  might  not  be  possible  elsewhere  and  technological 
changes  will  naturally  affect  different  phases  of  the  industry 


differently,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  we  can 
in  a  generation  or  two  get  all  the  food  and  fibers 
that  we  need  from  our  own  soil  with  two  or  three 
million  workers  instead  of  ten  millions,  and  have  a 
farming  population  of  eight  or  nine  million  people. 
From  the  standpoint  of  economics  there  is  noth- 
ing alarming  in  this.  The  displaced  population  will 
have  to  be  absorbed  into  industry  or  trade  and 
service  occupations;  and  the  prospect  at  the  present 
moment  is  appalling  enough,  but  what  have  we 
done  in  the  past?  Following  the  trend  of  all  devel- 
oping societies,  we  have  used  less  and  less  of  our 
total  energy  in  food  and  fiber  production  as  we 
went  ahead.  Sixty  years  ago  we  had  nearly  53  per- 
cent of  all  our  workers  in  agriculture  and  allied 
occupations.  In  1930  we  had  only  21.3  percent.2 
Where  had  we  put  the  others?  The  automobile  and 
gasoline  business,  the  commercial  recreation  trades 
— to  say  nothing  of  beauty  shops — will  give  an 
inkling  of  the  answer.  If  we  want  everybody  to  have  more 
bathtubs  and  radios  and  school-girl  complexions  we  will 
have  to  put  more  of  our  energy  into  making  and  distribut- 
ing   those    things.    The   change   goes   naturally,    although 
not  always  smoothly,  with  the  rising  material  standards 
of  living. 

The  exodus  from  the  farms  was  checked  and  later  reversed 
when  unemployment  put  its  ugly  bar  in  the  way  of  the 
farmer's  son's  ambition  for  a  city  life.  The  assumption  that 
the  long-time  trend  will  set  in  again  with  the  beginnings  of 
new  industrial  activity  cannot  be  proved,  but  unless  we  are 
going  into  a  definite  decline,  it  is  entirely  reasonable.  Per- 
haps those  who  expect  a  phase  of  devolution,  those  who  think 
there  is  truth  in  the  massive  despair  of  the  Spenglers,  are  to 
be  justified.  All  social  prophecy  is  dangerous,  but  expecting 
no  changes  at  all  is  the  worst  kind.  Foresight  has  a  right  to  be 
bold — if  it  has  faced  all  the  known  facts.  If  we  expect  devel- 
opment, not  devolution,  we  can  prophesy  growth  for  industry 
and  trade  and  services,  but  not  for  agriculture. 

AT  present,  then,  we  are  not  saving  the  farmer;  we  are 
preparing  to  abolish  him.  If  life  were  only  economics 
— which  heaven  forbid — there  would  be  little  to  say  on  the 
subject,  and  a  good  efficiency  engineer  could  work  out  a 
plan.  But  farming  is  more  than  a  job;  it  is  a  way  of  life.  We 
have  always  believed  that  there  were  social  and  spiritual 
values  for  a  civilization  in  having  at  least  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  our  people  on  the  land.  How  much  of  those  values 
can  be  salvaged  when  all  the  produce  that  we  need  is  got  for 
us  by  a  small,  highly  trained  group  of  professionals,  working 
only  the  best  lands  with  machinery  and  the  best  methods, 
and  the  rest  of  us  are  working  outside  the  rhythms  cf  sun 
and  season  at  a  job  that  can  be  measured  in  "hours"? 

For  a  generation  we  have  been  struggling  to  bring  some 
of  the  cultural  advantages  of  urban  centers  to  rural  people. 
What  plans  must  we  make  for  reversing  the  process  as  may 
now  be  necessary?  How  can  we  be  sure  of  saving  the  rural 
values  of  our  civilization  as  a  whole? 


1  World  Agriculture  and  the  Depression,  V.  P.  Timoshenko.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan Press)  page  122. 


*  Recent  Social  Trends,  vol.  1.  p.  284.  Hurlin  and  Givens. 


(A  second  article  by  Mr.  Bryson,  After  the  Farmer  Is  Abolished,  will  appear  in  a  later  issue. — Ed.) 


WHAT   DO   WE   WANT    FROM   TAXES? 


BY  HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM 


IF  the  "Stop  spending  our  money"  agitators  had 
been  wholly  effective,  bitter  experience  would 
have  taught  us,  ere  this,  whether  the  thing  we 
really  want  most  from  taxes  is  relief  from  taxes. 
Some  two  years  ago  a  prominent  official  of  a 
taxpayers'  league,  in  a  burst  of  budget-slashing  zeal,  pro- 
claimed: "Government  must  liquidate.  And  it  must  be  no 
temporary  cessation  of  public  expenditures.  Nothing  less 
than  a  complete  reversal  of  our  past  attitude  will  serve  us  in 
this  emergency."  Others  joined  the  chorus,  though  on  some- 
what lower  notes.  Drums  were  reverberating  to  the  phrases 
and  slogans  of  such  popular  melodies  as:  The  Tax  Burden  Is 
Intolerable;  Real  Estate  Must  Have  Relief;  balance  the 
Budget;  Don't  Soak  the  Rich;  Let  the  Pennies  Pay  the  Taxes. 
It  would  have  been  an  hilariously  silly  symphony,  had  it 
not  been  taken  so  seriously  by  the  multitudes  before  whom 
the  tax  collector  was  paraded  as  the  biggest  and  baddest  of 
fiscal  wolves.  While  the  huffing  and  puffing  have  somewhat 
abated,  there  are  widespread  threats  of  renewed  propaganda 
in  advance  of  the  next  sessions  of  Congress  and  of  the  forty- 
four  state  legislatures  which  convene  early  in  1935.  With 
national  recovery  thus  imperiled,  there  is  urgent  need  of 
factual  and  emotional  reenforcements  for  the  defenders  of 
civic  progress.  The  present  article  is  an  attempt  to  sug- 
gest some  ways  in  which  this  need  can  be  met  by  intelligent 
leadership. 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  some  clear  thinking  as  to 
the  benefits  we  can  buy  with  taxes — and  as  to  whether  we 
need,  and  can  afford,  more  or  less  of  them. 

In  this  motor-driven  era,  do  we  really  want  to  return  to 
the  governmental  expenditures  of  an  ox-drawn  economy? 
If  so,  why  stop  with  the  wheeled 
cart  and  the  ox — or  the  ass? 
There  were  earlier  days  when 
the  wheel  itself  had  not  been 
invented.  Indeed,  the  abolition 
of  all  wheels  as  a  cure  for  unem- 
ployment is  a  happy  thought  re- 
ported not  long  ago  as  emanat- 
ing from  a  sapient  editor  in 
Thibet;  for  would  there  not  then 
be  plenty  of  burden-bearing  to 
give  work  to  the  unemployed? 

If  our  eloquent  budget-slasher 
had  had  his  way  and  all  govern- 
ment had  really  liquidated  in  the 
United  States,  our  "savings"  in 
tax  payments  might  be  computed 
at  the  1930  peak  of  $10,266  mil- 
lion or  at  the  1932  low  of  $8,000 
million.  Notwithstanding  wild 
statements  of  a  "fifteen-billion- 
dollar  tax  burden"  consuming  a 
third  or  more  of  the  national 
income,  the  figures  cited  are 
what  the  conservative  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  es- 
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timates  as  the  total  tax  collections  by  all  units  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States — national,  state  and  local — in  the 
years  mentioned. 

Had  we  "saved"  these  sums,  what  would  have  happened? 
We  should  have  gotten  rid,  of  course,  of  some  sinecure  office- 
holders and  of  some  governmental  waste  and  extravagance. 
But  like  the  old  tale  of  burning  down  the  house  to  roast  the 
pig,  we  should  have  destroyed  our  whole  civic  and  social 
structure  in  the  operation. 

The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  has  a 
special  committee  which  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  constitutional  limitations  on  real-estate  taxes  in 
every  state.  Suppose  this  campaign  should  succeed;  who 
would  benefit?  Unless  the  reduction  is  made  on  that  part  of 
real  estate  which  human  labor  has  created,  or  may  create  in 
future,  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  such  tax  limitations  would 
obviously  be  not  tenants  or  prospective  home-owners,  but 
landowners  and  real-estate  speculators. 

If  the  tax  limitations  should  be  so  drastic  as  seriously  to 
cripple  the  services  of  local  government,  even  the  landowners 
would  suffer;  for  land  values  depend  more  than  our  real- 
estate  friends  generally  realize  on  governmental  expendi- 
tures for  education,  safety,  sanitation,  recreation  and  the 
other  manifold  activities  of  the  modern  municipality. 

Less  extreme  budget-reductionists  may  counter  with  the 
statement  that  only  a  selfish  or  short-sighted  minority 

advocate  elimination  or  harm- 
ful limitation  of  governmental 
spending;  that  pruning  and  not 
slashing  is  the  remedy.  Let  us  ac- 
cept that  challenge  and  try  to 
determine  what  public  expend- 
itures ought  to  be  and  to  do 
in  an  age  of  potential  plenty. 
What  do  we  really  want  from 
taxes? 

Opposed  to  the  "stop-spend- 
ing-our-money"  clamor  of  the 
Right  is  the  urgent  appeal  of  the 
Left  that  the  power  of  taxation 
be  used  for  the  express  purpose 
of  redistributing  the  national 
income.  Both  extremes  err  in 
their  apparent  assumption  that 
the  national  income  is  so  limited 
in  amount  that  what  one  man 
gets  another  will  not  get.  To  dis- 
pose of  that  fallacy  in  detail  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  present 
discussion.  And  for  readers  of 
Survey  Graphic  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary,  since  it  was  done  very 


Nelson  Harding  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journa 

The  tax  collector  paraded  as  the  biggest  and  baddest  of  fiscal  wolves- 
While  the  huffing  and  puffing  have  somewhat  abated  there  are 
threats  of  renewed  propaganda,  like  the  cartoon  above,  in 
advance  of  the  next  sessions  of  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
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neatly  by  Lewis  L.  Baxter  in  his 
discussion  of  "costless  taxation" 
in  the  July  issue.  In  that  article  it 
was  stated — and  in  my  opinion 
demonstrated — that  a  program 
of  public  works  and  services  vast 
enough  to  insure  for  every  worker 
a  well-paid  job,  could  be  financed 
by  taxation  out  of  wealth  which, 
but  for  such  taxation,  would  never  be 
produced  at  all. 

Mr.  Baxter's  space  limitations 
did  not  enable  him  to  discuss  in 
any  detail  the  objects  and  activi- 
ties for  which  such  publicly  cre- 
ated wealth  might  best  be  spent. 
Some  of  the  social-welfare  aspects 
of  the  problem  were  presented  by 
Prof.  Herbert  D.  Simpson  in  his 
admirable  paper  on  Taxation  and 
Its  Implications  for  Social  Work, 
at  the  recent  Kansas  City  con- 
vention of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  As  Dr. 
Simpson  well  said: 

Whatever  questions  there  may  be 
about  the  wisdom,  practicability  or 
effectiveness  of  particular  forms  of 
social  work,  there  is  thus  far  no 
question  about  the  adequacy  of  our 
resources  to  carry  on  whatever 
amount  of  social  work  it  may  be 
deemed  wise  and  helpful  to  have. 
And  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  re- 
sources in  any  vague,  theoretical 
sense — in  the  sense  merely  of  great 
natural  resources  of  forests,  minerals, 
and  productive  capacity — I  am 
speaking  of  resources  in  the  same  way 
that  a  banker  figures  resources, — 
resources  that  can  be  converted  into 
terms  of  dollar?  and  cents. 

Discussing  present  needs  and 
the  trend  towards  the  assumption 
by  government  of  a  larger  share 
of  social-work  responsibilities, 
Professor  Simpson  expressed  the 
conviction  "of  those  of  us  who  are 
working  in  the  field  of  taxation," 
that  "the  determination  of  that 

question  rests  on  considerations  of  the  relative  availability 
and  effectiveness  of  public  and  private  agencies,  and  it 
should  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  such  considerations." 

The  ablest  recent  attempt  to  make  a  case  against  the 
financing  of  increased  governmental  services  in  the  fields 
of  education,  culture  and  social  welfare  by  higher  taxes  on 
huge  incomes  was  voiced  by  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  in  his  commencement  ad- 
dress in  June.  Dr.  Butler  pointed  out  that  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic  there  was  set  up  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  "a  carefully  restricted  field  of  Government  on 
the  one  hand,  while  there  remained  a  far  wider  and  quite  in- 
definite field  of  Liberty  on  the  other."  Deploring  the  present 
"un-American  or  even  anti-American"  tendency  of  "turning 
to  Government,  particularly  the  Federal  Government,  for 
help  or  for  dole  whenever  any  form  of  public  service,  built 
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up  in  the  field  of  Liberty,  is  in  doubt  or  in  need,"  President 
Butler  added: 

Surely  it  must  be  clear  that  to  follow  this  course  is  to  enter  on  the 
path  of  destruction.  .  .  .  If  this  vast  scheme  of  public  service  in  the 
field  of  Liberty  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  then  a  scheme  of  taxation  for 
the  support  of  Government  and  its  activities  must  be  devised 
which  will  not  undermine  the  foundations  upon  which  it  rests  and 
has  rested  so  long.  To  wreck  or  even  to  cripple  these  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  public-service  undertakings,  would  be  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  American  people  from  which  they  might  never  recover.  If  the 
sources  of  supply  from  big-hearted  and  large-minded  men  and 
women  were  to  be  dried  up,  then  this  army  of  public-service 
institutions  must  look  forward  either  to  an  early,  if  lingering, 
death,  or  to  being  taken  over  by  Government  as  a  direct  and  huge 
new  charge  upon  the  taxpayer,  which  would  doubtless  be  even 
worse  than  death. 

To  the  unacademic  intellect,  this  plea  for  great  inequali- 
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ties  in  wealth  as  a  financial  source  of  cultural  advance  and 
of  public  service,  is  understandable  only  in  the  light  of  Emer- 
son's dictum  that,  "With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply 
nothing  to  do."  For  one  recalls  that  President  Butler,  dis- 
cussing Progress  and  Poverty  in  his  1931  commencement 
address,  declared  that  so  far  as  the  author  of  the  great  book 
by  that  name  had  "pointed  to  privilege  as  an  unbecoming, 
unfair  and  indeed  disastrous  accompaniment  of  progress, 
his  teaching  has  passed  into  economic  theory  everywhere." 

Here,  then,  we  face  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  prob- 
lem of  what  we  want  from  taxes.  Do  we  want  a  tax  system 
under  which  great  fortunes  will  be  conserved  in  order, 
forsooth,  that  some  of  their  owners,  if  they  happen  so  to 
elect,  may  become  honored  patrons  of  the  arts?  Shall  privi- 
lege endow  a  hundred  men  with  ability  to  give  a  million 
dollars  each  for  cultural  advance?  Or  shall  justice  provide 
for  a  million  men  the  ability  to  contribute  a  thousand  dollars 
each,  by  gift  or  tax,  for  the  same  purpose? 

But  even  if  the  latter  question  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  total  extinction  of  the  millionaire  is  not  thereby 
necessitated;  for  there  are  few  fallacies  more  pernicious  than 
this  common  assumption  that  wealth  and  wages  are  fixed 
sums  of  which,  if  taxes  take  more,  the  aggregate  for  private 
spending  will  necessarily  be  less.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
a  fruitful  union  of  security  and  opportunity,  rendered  per- 
manent by  wise  taxation,  would  result  not  in  a  mere  dividing 
up  of  present  income,  but  in  greater  average  income — both 
gross  and  net — than  this  country  has  ever  known.  It  would 
result,  also,  in  so  reducing  the  need  for  many  forms  of  char- 
ity and  philanthropy  as  to  release  vast  sums  of  both  public 
and  private  wealth  for  the  more  abundant  life  which  the 
future  has  in  store. 

Capital  Taxes  for  Social  Reform  is  the  title  of  a  1934 
reprint  from  the  Trust  Companies  Magazine.  The  author, 
C.  E.  Kimball,  is  the  trust  officer  of  one  of  New  York's  most 
highly  respected  financial  institutions,  the  Chemical  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  At  the  head  of  the  reprint 
is  displayed  his  statement  that:  "Most  governments  recog- 
nize that  when  an  individual  despairs  of  security  for  himself 
and  his  family  his  resulting  actions  are  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Commonwealth." 

"What    an    admirable    argument    for    universal    social 
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security!"  the  optimistic  reader  may  exclaim.  But  his  ardor 
evaporates  when  he  discovers  that  the  reprint  is  being  cir- 
culated not  to  tell  how  taxation  can  best  promote  social 
reform,  but  to  suggest  to  wealthy  heads  of  families  the  estab- 
lishment of  trust  funds  as  a  means  of  minimizing  taxes  and 
of  assuring  "adequate  provisions"  over  a  long  period  of  years 
for  "the  grandchildren  or  whatever  heirs  there  may  happen 
to  be." 

Economic  security  for  generations  yet  unborn:  how  can 
this  worthy  aim  be  best  achieved?  Is  the  answer  to  be  found, 
even  by  present-day  owners  of  the  nation's  wealth,  in  con- 
trol by  the  "dead  hand"  through  such  devices  as  the  ''ir- 
revocable trust?"  Or  could  taxpayers  better  assure  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  their  children's  children  by  advancing  the 
economic  security  of  the  generation  now  alive? 

Indicative  of  the  ease  with  which  the  taxes  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  permanent  program  of  public  spending  could 
be  provided,  is  the  fact  that  our  "alarmingly  gigantic"  fed- 
eral debt — under  25  billions  net — is  much  less  than  the  drop 
in  the  national  income  in  a  single  recent  year  as  compared 
with  the  pre-depression  maximum.  Indeed,  if  the  total  in- 
come produced  in  the  United  States  in  1933,  instead  of 
being  $39.8  billion  had  been  restored  to  the  1929  total 
of  $83  billion,  the  wealth  thus  regained  in  one  year  would 
have  been  ample,  if  properly  divided,  to  retire  not  only  the 
national  debt,  but  all  state  and  local  governmental  indebted- 
ness as  well. 

BUT  common  sense  would  provide  for  a  gradual  rather 
than  an  immediate  retirement  of  the  public  debt,  by  a 
tax  system  that  would  capture  a  fraction,  rather  than  all, 
of  the  restored  income.  In  fact,  we  might  wisely  continue 
to  increase  our  public  debt  until  such  increase,  wisely  ex- 
pended, has  banished  unemployment  and  revitalized  our 
tax-paying  ability.  And  what,  specifically,  do  we  want  to 
buy  with  the  public  expenditures  which  must  be  made — 
the  sooner  the  better — to  consume  the  surplus  that  private 
industry  can  produce  and  to  achieve  the  security  that  pri- 
vate spending  has  failed  to  provide? 

Without  assuming  any  further  advance  in  the  physical 
sciences — or  even  the  invention  of  a  single  new  gadget — 
the  answer  may  be  given  by  a  picture  of  the  civilization  no\v 

attainable.  As  Prof.  Edward  Als- 
worth  Ross  suggested  years  ago, 
if  we  would  do  everywhere  what 
is  now  being  done  with  success 
somewhere,  the  world  would  be 
remade.  Our  communities  will  be 
largely  rebuilt.  They  will  get  rid  of 
their  slums  and  blighted  areas, 
and  prevent  the  development  of 
new  ones.  They  will  provide  for 
every  citizen  a  sunny,  sanitary- 
home;  and  for  every  child — and 
adult  too — ample  space  and  facili- 
ties for  healthful,  happy  play. 
They  will  have  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  pure  water,  and  systems  of 
sewage  disposal  which  will  enable 
the  streams  and  the  lakes  to  play  a 
clean  part  in  the  recreation  of  an 
era  when  ample  voluntary  leisure 
will  replace  our  present  tragic  sur- 
plus of  involuntary  idleness. 
These  new  communities  will  be 
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much  safer,  quieter 
and  more  beautiful 
than  the  average  of 
today.  They  will 
have  streets  de- 
signed for  the  motor 
age,  lighted  for  the 
electric  age,  and 
beautiful  for  an  age 
wherein  ugliness 
need  be  no  essen- 
tial consort  of  eco- 
nomic progress. 
They  will  provide 
ample  public-health 
services  of  the  pre- 
ventive kind,  and 
adequate  hospitali- 
zation  for  such  hu- 
man ills  as  will  per- 
sist even  under  the 
healthier  environ- 
ment of  the  new 
civilization. 

There  are  many 

other  things  that  we  shall  want  to  buy  with  our  increased 
taxes.  The  spending  will  be  done  joyously,  and  not  grudg- 
ingly; for  we  shall  all  realize,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed 
out,  that  wise  governmental  spending,  in  an  era  of  potential 
surplus,  should  be  compared  not  to  a  stream  poured  into  a 
bottomless  pit,  but  to  water  deflected  temporarily  to  operate 
an  energy-producing  turbine,  and  thence  returned  into  the 
stream  of  individual  purchasing  power. 

And  there  are  many  things  on  which  we  shall  spend  less 
in  future.  We  shall  buy  fewer  penal  institutions  when  we 
buy  more  playgrounds;  fewer  tuberculosis  sanatoria  when 
we  have  more  neighborhoods  of  sunny  homes;  fewer  insane 
asylums  when  we  have  achieved  freedom  from  the  fear  of 
want.  We  shall  pay  less  for  correcting  errors  in  the  building 
of  our  cities,  and  more  for  plans  whereby  such  errors  may 
hereafter  be  avoided. 

Such  spending  will  provide  not  merely  physical  improve- 
ments, but  much  higher  standards  than  heretofore  in 
facilities  and  personnel  for  education  and  culture.  As 
Katharine  Stanley-Brown  has  said  in  the  July  1934  Forum: 

The  most  logical  use  of  leisure  and  money  appears  to  many 
civilized  beings  to  be  the  creation  and  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts.  Nothing  else  is  so  reassuring,  so  enduring,  so  purifying  men- 
tally, so  stimulating.  The  cultivation  of  the  arts  civilizes  in  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  word  and  gives  some  substance  to  the  idea 
that  there  is  use  in  our  being  alive.  .  .  . 

What  could  a  department  of  Fine  Arts  legitimately  do?  It  could 
tax  the  people  to  save  their  souls.  It  could  take  their  money  and  beautify 
their  lives.  A  National  Theater,  something  like  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais  in  Paris,  perhaps,  would  encourage  the  writing  of  great  plays 
and  improve  American  diction  and  speech.  A  National  Opera 
would  offer  us  only  at  last  an  advantage  that  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  enjoyed  for  years.  A  National  Portrait  Gallery 
would  provide  us  with  an  historical,  a  national  family  tree  which 
would  not  only  preserve  the  works  of  our  many  fine  artists  but 
crystallize  the  traditions  of  the  great  men  we  have  had.  National 
competitions  for  public  buildings,  judged  by  the  best  authorities 
obtainable,  would  not  smother  genius;  they  would  uncover  it. 
And  money  diverted  into  services  of  beauty  would  do  far  more  for 
America  than  help  to  relieve  unemployment. 

Social  security — removal  of  the  fear  of  unemployment  in 
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days  of  vigor  and  of 
dependency  as  vigor 
declines — will  be 
perhaps  the  most 
important  thing  we 
shall  buy  with  our 
added  tax  funds. 
This  will  not  mean 
mere  subsistence 
doles  to  the  idle  or 
the  aged  who  would 
otherwise  starve. 
For  the  former  it 
will  mean  govern- 
mental employ- 
ment for  all  for 
whom  private  in- 
dustry cannot  pro- 
vide; and  for  the 
latter  it  will  mean 
universal  old-age 
pensions.  Such  a 
system  of  social  se- 
curity will  not  ex- 
clude either  men  or 

women  who,  when  they  reach  sixty-five — or  whatever  the 
pension  age  may  be — lack  the  physical  or  mental  stamina 
to  earn  a  living.  Nor  will  it  exclude  the  thrifty  who  have 
saved  a  competence.  But  by  discouraging  the  kind  of  thrift 
which  involves  low  standards  of  living,  it  will  be  a  public 
benefit  both  to  those  who  then  can  spend  more  liber- 
ally and  to  those  for  whose  goods  or  services  the  spending 
is  done. 

Every  citizen  during  his  tax-paying  years  will  contribute 
towards  the  $100  per  month — or  whatever  the  amount  may 
be — which  all,  himself  included,  who  pass  the  pension  age 
will  thereafter  receive.  John  Willard  Roberts,  a  pioneer  in 
advocating  this  "prosperity  pension"  idea,  has  not  only 
pointed  out  the  humanitarian  appeal  of  its  absolute  removal 
of  the  fear  of  a  dependent  old  age.  He  also  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  its  distribution  of  steady  purchasing  power  will 
stimulate  buying  and  employment  and  forestall  depressions 
to  an  extent  which  will  benefit  those  under  the  pension  age 
far  more  than  the  cost  in  taxes. 

IN  this  picture  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the 
proportionate  shares  which  public  and  private  enterprise 
will  play  in  the  attainment  of  our  objective.  To  those  of  us 
who  try  to  reach  this  goal  over  a  safe  and  reasonably  smooth 
highway,  there  appear  on  the  right  of  the  road  many  activi- 
ties that  we  believe  ought  to  remain  for  private  initiative, 
with  only  that  degree  of  governmental  stimulation  or  con- 
trol most  conducive  to  the  public  good.  At  the  left  of  the 
road  we  find  an  increasing  number  of  activities  which,  in 
our  complex  modern  civilization,  seem  the  proper  function 
of  government.  And,  since  this  widening  of  the  road  is  taking 
place  mainly  along  the  left,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who 
would  keep  to  the  middle  of  the  road  can  do  so  only  by 
veering  gradually  leftward. 

Economic  salvation  we  must  have.  Perhaps  we  must  get 
it  by  Fascism.  Perhaps  it  must  come  through  Communism. 
But  our  greatest  hope  lies  in  demonstrating  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  ra- 
tional answer  is  to  be  found  in  neither  of  these  extremes,  but 
in  a  just  and  scientific  system  of  taxation. 
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ZILZER    LOOKS    AT    WAR 

In  America  the  pageantry  of  the  World  War  lives  on 
in  the  etchings  of  Kerr  Eby,  its  mixture  of  tragedy, 
color  and  legend  in  the  book  of  paintings  by  Clag- 
gett  Wilson.  In  Europe  there  are  portfolios,  such  as 
those  of  Grosz  and  Dix,  whose  pages  of  horror  one 
must  brace  oneself  to  look  at.  Gyula  Zilzer  has  ex- 
pressed the  revulsion  against  war  of  the  generation 
that  was  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  it.  He  came 
from  a  family  of  sensitive  folk  in  Budapest,  artists 
and  musicians.  Although  he  studied  engineering  and 
was  discouraged  by  the  art  academies,  he  persisted 
in  painting.  In  Munich  in  1924  he  published  a  port- 
folio, from  which  the  lithographs  on  this  page  are 
taken,  full  of  youth's  idealism  of  normal  ways  and 
its  rejection  of  violence.  Some  years  later  in  Paris, 
in  a  more  realistic  and  bitter  mood,  he  brought 
out  a  portfolio  picturing  the  chemical  warfare  for 
which  he  saw  all  nations  preparing.  But  Gyula  Zilzer 
does  not  concern  himself  only  with  war  themes. 
He  paints  whatever  interests  him.  On  a  recent  visit 
to  this  country,  where  his  work  was  exhibited  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  he  made  study  after  study, 
with  a  stranger's  fresh  pleasure,  of  the  old  houses  and 
stone  walls  of  New  England.  His  work  has  been  well 
received  by  critics  in  London,  Paris  and  Amsterdam. 


Revolution 


Gyula  Zilzer's  portfolio,  Gas  (three  lithographs  from 
which  are  here  reproduced),  depicts  with  satire,  fan- 
tasy and  realism  preparation  for  future  war  in  council 
chamber,  laboratory  and  printing-plant,  pictures 
whole  armies  in  gas  masks,  whole  city  populations 
being  destroyed.  Remain  Rolland,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  volume,  offers  little  comfort  to  peace-lovers. 
"Chemical  warfare,"  he  maintains,  "will  carry  with  it 
greater  destruction  than  did  the  black  plague  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  ...  It  will  consume  certain 
forms  of  European  civilization  (and  of  American  civi- 
lization as  well),  notably  urban  culture.  .  .  .  Noway 
exists  of  escaping  war.  I  believe  human  insanity 
irremediable.  But  this  in  no  way  exempts  the  hand- 
ful of  rational  men  from  standing  firm — if  not  for 
safety  at  least  for  self-respect.  ...  I  can  reassure 
those  who  fear  the  end  of  the  human  race.  The  life 
of  the  beast  is  bound  to  its  body.  It  has  already 
been  wasted  a  hundred  times.  It  will  survive  this 
pestilence  as  it  has  survived  others,  but  it  will  be 
subdued  and  once  more  driven  back  many  centu- 
ries. This  is  its  manner  of  progress.  Its  tenacity  to 
live  again  counterbalances  its  frenzy  to  die." 


The  Spirit  of  Gas 


Every  War  Is  Business 
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1914-TWENTY   YEARS   AFTER-1934 


BY  WALTER  RUSSELL  BOWIE 


IT  is  twenty  years  since  the  Great  War  broke  upon  a  be- 
wildered and  helpless  world.  In  the  course  of  it  we  were 
told  that  it  was  a  "war  to  end  war";  but  today  the  skies 
are  dark  with  menace.  It  is  plain  that  that  war  has  not  ended 
the  fear  of  war  and  the  possibility  of  war.  If  war  is  to  be 
ended  it  must  be  ended  by  other  forces  than  those  which 
were  let  loose  from  1914  to  1918.  But  ended  it  must  be.  If  we 
are  sane  we  must  acknowledge  that.  Civilization  cannot  en- 
dure many  more  convulsions  comparable  to  the  one  of 
twenty  years  ago,  nor  can  the  soul  of  the  human  race  endure 
it. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  some  of  the  things  we  know 
now  which  we  did  not  know  two  decades  ago.  We  know  that 
war  represents  a  hideous  and  irremediable  waste.  We  might 
have  known  it  then;  but  the  nations  were  too  blinded  by 
their  proud  self-confidence  to  perceive  it.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  not  knowing  it  now.  We  have  seen  millions  of  the  best 
young  manhood  of  the  world  laid  in  untimely  graves.  War, 
instead  of  being  a  eugenic  agency,  is  a  disgenic  one.  Instead 
of  selecting  the  best  of  the  race  for  perpetuation,  it  selects 
many  of  the  best  to  be  stupidly  sifted  out  and  flung  away. 
And  this  it  does  with  a  brutal  and  impersonal  unconcern. 
When  a  man  goes  to  war,  it  makes  no  difference  to  military 
authorities  whether  he  is,  or  might  have  been,  a  poet,  an 
artist,  a  musician,  or  in  some  other  way  one  of  the  creative 
spirits  of  his  time.  He  is  merely  a  cog  in  the  relentless  wheels, 
merely  one  human  atom  to  be  served  up  as  so  much  fodder 
to  the  machine  guns  and  to  the  high  explosives,  and  reckoned 
indiscriminately  among  the  toll  of  the  missing  and  the  killed. 
If  anyone  is  in  any  doubt  about  this  brutalizing  indiscrimi- 
nateness  of  war,  let  him  go  and  read  again  those  books  so  ter- 
rific in  their  truthfulness,  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front 
and  The  Road  Back;  or  consider  the  pages  of  that  recent 
volume  entitled  The  Horror  of  It,  with  its  grim  photographs 
of  the  actualities  of  war. 

In  a  paper  read  before  a  group  of  chemists  in  1923  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Army,  quite  unconsciously  no 
doubt,  spoke  this  ghastly  piece  of  sardonic  irony:  "Further 
development  of  gas  warfare,"  he  said,  "offers  the  possibility 
of  ideal  war."  Ideal  war!  Ideal,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  soldier  whose  deliberate  business  is  the  most 
expertly  calculated  and  successfully  managed  slaughter. 
Machine-guns  and  high-explosive  shells  are  too  slow  and  too 
limited.  Gas  can  poison  entire  areas  of  country,  exterminate 
whole  armies, — whole  populations,  if  need  be, — with  neat 
promptitude.  In  that  subversion  of  our  intelligence  which 
war  produces,  in  that  upside-down  aspect  of  all  ordinarily 
sane  values,  this  is  exactly  the  conclusion  to  which  the  dutiful 
and  efficient  servant  of  war  is  brought.  The  ideal  war  is  the 
one  which  will  kill  most  life  most  quickly  and  most  surely. 
Let  us  think  of  that  when  we  hear  men  prate  of  war  as  being 
a  holy  instrument  for  the  upbuilding  of  justice  or  the  defense 
of  the  weak.  What  mad  method  of  justice  is  it  which  turns 
the  earth  into  a  charnel  house,  with  innocent  and  guilty 
indiscriminately  dead  together?  What  defense  of  the  weak  is 
it  which  uses  a  gesture  of  chivalry  to  lead  nations  into  the 
insane  clutch  of  a  system  which  involves  millions  of  defense- 
less people  in  annihilation?  In  God's  name,  it  is  time  that  the 


old  sophistries  which  have  covered  the  essential  beastliness  of 
war  should  be  rent  asunder!  All  the  rippling  words  of  our 
rhetorical  sentiment  that  play  in  front  of  it  are  nothing  more 
than  silken  curtains  before  the  Bluebeard's  closet  where  the 
grisly  records  of  his  murders  lie. 

We  know,  again,  that  war  is  not  only  a  hideous  material 
and  human  wastage,  but  that  it  is  deliberately  destructive  to 
many  of  our  most  sensitive  moral  and  spiritual  values.  War 
encourages  men  to  hate.  It  deliberately  breeds  them  back  off 
the  level  of  human  civilization,  with  its  acquired  sympathies 
and  its  qualities  of  mercy  and  of  tenderness,  to  the  level  of 
the  savage  and  the  brute  who  will  kill  without  compunction. 
If  men  will  not  hate  enough  through  the  actual  facts  and 
contacts  of  war,  then  the  war  system  in  every  nation  will 
deliberately  invent  lies  to  make  them  hate  the  more.  We 
know  now  that  the  propaganda  system  in  every  nation  dur- 
ing the  war  was  not  governed  by  any  controlling  desire  to 
tell  the  truth.  It  was  governed  by  the  desire  to  discover,  dis- 
tort, and  when  necessary  deliberately  invent  tales  of  atroc- 
ities and  other  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  which 
would  inflame  the  passion  of  revenge,  not  only  among  its 
own  fighting  men,  but  among  all  the  civilian  populace  at 
home.  Few  men  who  had  part  in  directing  and  organizing 
the  forces  of  the  war  could  come  out  of  that  experience  with- 
out scars  seared  upon  their  consciences.  They  had  done 
things,  and  they  had  released  forces,  which  in  war  are  termed 
the  agencies  of  patriotism,  but  which  every  sane  man  knew 
in  individual  civil  conduct  would  have  been  nothing  else 
than  crime. 

A~<JD  what  has  come  out  of  that  semblance  of  idealism 
which  we  had  during  the  years  of  the  War?  I  call  it  a 
semblance  because,  though  there  was  sincerity  in  it,  it  was 
specious  all  the  same.  Is  there  any  nation  in  the  world  today 
which  is  better  by  reason  of  the  War?  Look  at  the  sordid 
history  of  these  recent  years,  with  their  repudiation  of  that 
comradeship  between  the  nations  which  the  War  was  sup- 
posed to  represent,  their  reversion  to  competitive  selfishness, 
the  ignoble  scramble  here  in  America  that,  as  individuals 
and  as  a  nation,  we  might  first  of  all  get  rich,  the  gradual 
declension  of  the  American  Legion  from  being  an  organiza- 
tion supposedly  devoted  to  the  public  welfare  to  one  which 
is  becoming  an  increasing  menace  in  its  indiscriminate  as- 
saults upon  the  public  treasury.  Norman  Angell  in  England, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  War,  wrote  his  never-to-be- 
forgotten  book,  The  Great  Illusion.  In  that  book  he  argued 
prophetically  that  no  nation  could  ever  again  be  the  winner 
in  a  war;  all  together  must  sink  down  into  the  pit  of  inescap- 
able common  loss.  Is  there  anyone  today  who  will  deny 
that?  Is  there  any  one  who  can  deny  that,  spiritually  as  well 
as  materially,  every  people  on  this  earth  is  poorer  in  its  real 
life  now  because  the  nations  had  to  go  through  the  immediate 
ferocities,  and  the  even  more  corrupting  resulting  bitter- 
nesses, of  the  World  War? 

"Now,"  as  Philip  Gibbs,  greatest  of  war  correspondents, 
wrote:  "let  us  exorcise  our  own  devils,  and  get  back  to  kind- 
ness toward  all  men  of  good-will.  Let  us  seek  the  beauty  of 
love  and  God's  truth  somehow,  remembering  the  boys  who 
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died  too  soon,  and  all  the  falsity  and  hatred  of  the  war 
years."  Yes,  from  our  partial  and  imperfect  loyalties,  and 
from  all  our  pathetic  blunderings,  let  us  exalt  those  virtues 
which  alone  can  be  sufficient  for  the  world's  redemption. 
Not  more  "patriotism"  of  the  narrow  tribal  kind,  but  more 
faith  and  hope  and  love,  are  what  we  need:  faith,  which 
dares  to  believe  in  a  future  better  than  the  past;  hope  which 
will  not  be  destroyed  by  disappointment;  and  love,  which  is 
another  word  for  the  human  imagination  and  the  mutual 
sympathy  by  which  alone  the  peoples  of  the  earth  can  be 
bound  together  for  their  common  good. 

Yet,  of  course,  there  is  an  objection  which  some  will  raise. 
They  will  say  that  all  this  is  very  pretty  sentiment  but  that  it 
flinches  from  the  facts.  Theoretically — it  is  argued — war 
may  admittedly  be  a  dreadful  thing,  but  nevertheless  the 
world  being  as  it  is,  war  is  inevitable.  As  concerns  our  ideals, 
we  should  like  to  do  away  with  it,  but,  as  facing  facts,  we 
must  recognize  war  as  a  permanent  element  in  our  world, 
and  therefore  before  it  comes,  get  ready  for  it  and  go  through 
it  as  grimly  as  we  can. 

Now  if  that  be  true,  we  may  as  well  go  further.  If  wars  are 
forever  inevitable,  then  the  victorious  nations  will  be  those 
who  adjust  themselves  with  ruthless  logic  to  this  conclusion. 
If  fundamentally  this  be  the  devil's  world,  then  in  the  devil's 
name  let  us  take  the  devil's  weapons  without  squeamishness ! 
Let  us  have  done  with  paltering  discriminations.  If  war  has 
got  to  be  waged  anyhow,  then  the  quicker  wars  and  the 
more  conclusive,  the  better.  What  is  the  use  of  tinkering  with 
little  patchworks  of  peace  treaties  if  our  final  judgment  con- 
cerning this  human  nature  of  ours  is  atheistic?  If  there  be  no 
God  in  man  and  above  man  strong  enough  to  overwhelm  at 
last  the  old  passions  and  insanities  out  of  which  war  has 
grown,  then  let  us  accept  the  facts  as  they  are  and  recognize 
that  we  live  in  a  world  where  war  is  the  only  road  to  survival, 
quench  pity,  laugh  at  any  sentiment  for  the  weak  and  the 
disadvantaged,  unblushingly  adopt  the  full  logic  of  mili- 
tarism, and  conquer  by  the  sword  before  the  sword  inevitably 
otherwise  puts  an  end  to  us. 

BUT  actually  we  cannot  do  that.  Neither  we  nor  any  other 
nation  now  can  be  as  ruthless  as  our  ancestors  with  un- 
troubled conscience  would  have  been.  Even  when  we  go  to 
war,  we  make  excuses  for  it.  We  dress  it  up  in  pleas  of  self- 
defense  or  righteous  idealism  to  hide  its  naked  beastliness 
from  the  eyes  of  conscience.  In  our  thought  of  those  who 
fight  in  war,  we  shrink  from  the  logic  of  what  war  is.  The 
genius  of  war  is  to  kill  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  possible,  but 
when  we  speak  of  our  sons  and  brothers  who  have  gone  to 
war,  we  do  not  recite  with  pride  the  fact  that  we  are  certain 
that  they  stabbed  this  man  with  a  bayonet  or  scattered  an- 
other man's  brains  in  the  trench  with  a  hand  grenade.  It  is 
not  the  killing  of  others,  but  their  own  willingness  to  die 
that  we  speak  of  when  we  glorify  our  heroes.  For  a  man  to  be 
killed  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  war  itself,  nothing  but  so 
much  failure  and  futility;  but  even  at  the  very  moment 
when  our  outward  obedience  follows  the  fact  of  war,  our 
souls  revolt  from  its  stark  reality,  and  we  try  to  twist  our 
imagination  into  conceiving  of  it  not  as  slaughter,  but  as 
sacrifice.  Down  deep  within  us  we  know  that  the  main  thesis 
of  war,  namely,  that  human  life  is  meant  for  mad  destruc- 
tion, is  a  lie  flung  in  the  face  of  man  and  God,  and  from  that 
lie  we  must  somehow  escape  into  a  better  truth. 

But  what  is  to  become,  it  may  be  asked,  of  patriotism?  Is 
there  no  longer  to  be  such  a  thing  as  sacrificial  love  of  coun- 
try? Shall  men  no  longer  be  brave  enough  to  say  "Dulce  et 


decorum  estpropatria  mori"?  Yes,  but  henceforth  our  patriotism 
needs  to  be  lifted  to  a  higher  expression.  In  the  long  run  war 
does  not  save  or  ennoble  a  country.  It  starts  it  on  the  road  to 
chaos.  There  must  be  a  better  way  of  serving  one's  country 
than  continuing  the  carnival  of  slaughter  which,  under 
modern  conditions,  can  destroy  not  only  one  country  but 
civilization. 

THERE  is  a  statue  here  in  New  York  which  illustrates  the 
false  enslavement  of  our  imagination  from  which  we  must 
be  delivered. 

On  Fifth  Avenue  at  the  Plaza  is  Saint-Gaudens'  magnifi- 
cent monument  to  General  Sherman.  Artistically  it  is 
one  of  the  most  superb  things  on  this  continent;  but  symboli- 
cally, consider  what  it  means.  This  typical  examplar  of  war, 
this  commander  who  once  said  with  blunt  frankness,  "War  is 
hell,"  this  general  who,  in  what  he  considered  the  ruthless 
necessity  of  his  business,  set  out  to  ravage  and  desolate  a 
whole  section  of  country  until,  as  he  expressed  it,  "a  crow 
flying  over  that  region  would  have  to  carry  his  rations  with 
him,"  this  incarnation  of  a  successful  soldier,  rides  upon  his 
straining  horse;  and  ahead  of  him,  leading  that  horse  on- 
ward, with  one  uplifted  hand  holding  a  palm-branch  of 
glory  and  honor,  goes  an  angel.  The  warrior  is  the  master. 
The  angel  is  the  servant,  clearing  the  way  for  the  warrior's 
horse. 

So  it  has  too  long  been  true  with  war.  The  spirit  of  war 
rides  on  like  the  old  man  in  the  monument,  lean  and  im- 
placable, on  iron  hoofs  which  beat  the  green  fields  into  a 
road  of  desolation.  And  in  front,  with  its  feet  in  the  dust, 
walks  the  angel  of  the  spirit  of  the  world's  youth,  its  imagina- 
tion made  a  servant  to  the  destroying  thing  that  follows  on 
behind,  its  great  wings  powerless  for  the  loftier  mastery 
which  ought  to  be  its  own !  For  today  and  for  the  years  ahead, 
we  need  another  call  to  the  world's  youth.  No  longer  must  its 
power  be  subject  like  a  hostler  to  the  destroying  power  on 
which  war  and  ruin  ride.  Rather  let  it  stand  like  a  sworded 
angel  across  the  ways  down  which  war  has  come!  Rather, 
like  a  winged  victory,  let  it  lift  its  own  leadership  toward 
those  moral  and  spiritual  conquests  by  which  the  dominion 
of  war  shall  be  destroyed ! 

To  what  shall  we  dedicate  ourselves  at  this  anniversary 
time? 

To  the  support  of  every  governmental  measure  which 
may  promote  cooperation  among  the  nations,  to  the  pro- 
gram of  America's  entrance  into  the  World  Court,  to  a  clear 
statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  would  enter  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  patient  and  undiscouraged  prosecu- 
tion of  the  program  of  disarmament. 

But  beyond  that  there  must  be  something  else.  No  general 
policies  for  the  prevention  of  war  seem  likely  to  be  effective 
unless  there  shall  be  a  growing  group  in  every  nation  who 
will  unqualifiedly  say  to  their  several  governments  that  they 
are  through  with  war,  and  will  henceforth  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  thing  so  inherently  vicious  and  stultifying.  The 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  is  promoting  such  groups;  so  is 
the  War  Resisters  League;  so  are  other  comradeships  of  like- 
minded  men  and  women.  This  renunciation  of  war  may  not 
be  effective  immediately.  It  calls  for  a  moral  protest  which, 
if  war  should  actually  break  out,  would  unquestionably 
mean  persecution  and  punishment  for  those  who  kept  faith- 
ful to  it.  But  by  minorities  like  these,  growing  at  first  perhaps 
by  suffering  and  even  martyrdom  into  majorities,  war  may 
be  ultimately  overcome.  It  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  over- 
come at  any  lesser  cost. 


WAYSIDE  JUSTICE  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


BY  ANNA  LOUISE  STRONG 


COURT,  for  the  farms  of  Molvitino  township,  is  held  in 
winter  in  the  schoolhouse,  but  summertime  justice  is 
administered  under  the  trees.  The  circuit  judge  is 
here  today  and  gone  tomorrow,    traveling  by   horse  and 
cart  his  seventeen  villages  in  this  typical  rural  district  of 
North  Russia.  The  larger  settlements  hold  him  several  days 
for  a  score  of  cases  but  even  the  tiny  hamlets  know  his 
judgments  once  a  month. 

It  was  quite  by  chance  that  I  came  on  the  court  in  a  July 
noontide.  I  had  visited  a  little  collective  farm  of  fifty 
households,  which  held  the  township  banner  as  first  to  com- 
plete the  sowing.  I  had  talked  with  the  barefoot  peasant  girls 
whose  field  work  helped  win  it,  and  inspected  the  gold  em- 
broidered red  satin  banner  itself  at  the  house  of  the  brigade 
leader,  proudly  drooping  under  his  low  roof.  Trudging  three 
miles  to  the  highway,  I  learned  that  the  auto-truck  which 
was  to  carry  me  to  the  railway  would  not  arrive  till  evening. 

I  sank  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  a  barn,  grateful  for  even 
its  scant,  odorous  protection  from  the  sun.  Then  slowly  as 
weariness  passed  I  became  aware  of  people  gathered  in 
checkered  sun  and  shade  by  the  edge  of  a  cottage  a  little 
down  the  road.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  folk,  mostly  sitting  on 
benches,  a  few  on  stumps  or  grass,  they  clustered  close  to 
the  narrow  shadow  of  the  cabin  or  rested  farther  out  under 
a  spreading  tree. 

The  group  was  moving  a  little,  changing;  there  were  new 
arrivals,  occasional  departures.  It  was  clear  there  was  some- 
thing under  way.  As  I  drew  near  I  saw  in  the  center,  backed 
by  the  log-wall  of  the  cabin,  a  red-covered  table  with  two 
men  and  a  woman  behind  it.  "What,"  I  asked,  "is  the 
meeting?" 

"No  meeting.  It's  the  court,"  said  the  nearest  informant. 
I  found  a  seat  on  a  bench. 

I  have  seen  this  wayside  justice  in  many  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  felted  tents  of  high  summer  pastures  of 
Asia  I  have  watched  the  yellow-skinned  justice  trying  a  case 
of  bride  purchase,  sanctioned  by  ancient  custom  but  a 
violation  of  Soviet  law.  I  have  seen  a  trial  of  mountain 
bandits  held  in  a  Central  Asian  village,  where  scores  of 
peasants  from  the  looted  settlements  came  on  horseback  to 
attend.  Once  in  the  open  air  near  Samarkand  I  saw  five 
thousand  villagers  listening  in  on  this  strange  new  justice 
which  took  seriously  the  proper  murder  of  a  wife  who  had 
removed  her  veil.  Always  these  local  courts  are  the  clear 
barometer  of  social  standards  under  the  impact  of  revolu- 
tionary change. 

This  Molvitino  court  was  in  no  exotic  Asian  setting;  it  was 
a  typical  district  of  North  Russia.  Backward  and  illiterate 
till  the  Revolution,  it  was  now  driving  ahead  under  the 
leadership  of  an  energetic  party  secretary  of  the  township; 
it  had  won  first  place  for  the  province  in  sowing  and  har- 
vest. Its  people  were  grabbing  education  eagerly;  nearly 
one  third  of  its  whole  population  had  attended  school  the 
previous  winter:  school  for  children,  farm  courses  for  adults, 
reading-circles  too  many  to  secure  teachers.  Yet  Molvitino 
could  not  yet  count  as  modern.  Sowing  was  still  in  part  by 
hand  on  its  sloping  hill  farms;  there  was  not  yet  a  single 
automobile  in  the  township;  its  transport  truck  belonged  to 
the  railway  junction  fifty  miles  away. 

In  such  a  township  sat  the  court  behind  a  red-draped 


table  against  the  logs  of  the  cabin  wall  under  the  trees. 
The  judge  was  a  leather-jacketed  man  in  his  early  thirties; 
the  two  "co-sitters"  were  local,  a  man  and  a  woman 
peasant.  Thus  Soviet  justice  seeks  to  combine  one  trained 
man  with  two  representatives  of  the  local  "social  conscience" ; 
decisions,  jointly  reached,  must  be  unanimous.  Beside  the 
three  of  the  court  sat  a  young  clerk,  taking  notes. 

Stout  and  belligerent  in  a  pink  flowered  calico  skirt  stood 
the  present  defendant,  the  woman  Kulova,  backed  by  the 
green  of  grass  and  faced  by  the  court.  Near  her  a  thin 
accusing  youth  had  just  finished  his  charges  against  her. 

"Citizeness  Kulova,  have  you  questions  to  ask  of  the 
witness?"  queried  the  judge.  The  woman  burst  into  a  tirade, 
patiently  checked  by  the  court.  "No,  citizeness  Kulova,  this 
is  not  your  time  for  making  a  speech;  that  will  come  later. 
Questions  are  wanted  now;  just  questions  to  the  witness. 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  witness  waits  for  release?" 

Three  times  the  judge  explained  the  rules  of  court  to  the 
angry  woman.  It  was  useless;  she  could  not  or  would  not 
frame  a  question.  Her  whole  technique  consisted  in  de- 
nouncing this  thin  young  man.  "There  are  no  questions; 
the  witness  is  released,"  dictated  the  judge  to  the  clerk,  and 
the  thin  young  man  sat  down.  "Now,  citizeness  Kulova, 
talk  as  much  as  you  like.  It's  your  turn  now."  The  peasant 
audience  grinned;  they  knew  Kulova. 

CITIZENESS  Kulova  declared  that  the  hay  was  her  own. 
How  could  the  witnesses  recognize  hay  by  the  kind  of 
leaves?  And  had  she  not  hay  from  many  parts  of  the  field? 
Out  of  Kulova's  attack  the  story  appeared.  Five  peasants 
cut  hay  in  the  common  meadow  beyond  the  swamp  and 
stacked  it  till  winter  frost.  Three  of  these  peasants  later  joined 
the  collective  farm,  turning  their  horses  and  fodder  into  the 
common  pool.  For  the  first  part  of  winter  no  one  went  for 
their  hay.  Later,  when  the  collective  barn  had  need  of  it, 
they  found  it  gone. 

Search  was  made  and  hay  was  found  on  the  premises  of 
citizeness  Kulova  and  another  woman,  the  two  peasant 
families  which  had  not  joined  the  collective  farm.  The  hay 
was  not  in  their  barn  but  hidden  in  separate  sheds.  Had 
they  taken  advantage  of  their  neighbors'  joining  the  collec- 
tive, and  the  relaxed  inspection,  to  steal  the  hay?  Witnesses 
claimed  to  recognize  the  hay  by  its  quality;  the  stolen  hay, 
they  said,  came  from  a  certain  part  of  the  meadow  and  had 
a  larger  amount  of  certain  grasses.  They  also  testified  to  its 
excess  quantity,  considerably  more  than  the  two  peasant 
families  were  known  to  have  had. 

Against  these  claims  the  woman  Kulova,  alleged  chief 
culprit,  held  forth.  But  her  outbursts  were  clearly  not  im- 
pressing her  hearers.  To  my  inexperienced  eyes  she  might 
have  been  outraged  innocence;  but  the  villagers  knew  Ku- 
lova. "Looks  bad,"  muttered  a  man  on  my  right.  Later  the 
court  agreed  with  his  view.  The  two  women  defendants 
were  given  six  months  "forced  labor  without  imprisonment," 
which  meant  that  they  must  do  various  forms  of  unpaid 
community  labor  while  living  at  home.  The  judge  notified 
them  that  they  had  the  right  of  appeal  within  ten  days  and 
that  if  they  wished  to  contest  the  decision  the  clerk  would 
show  them  how  to  file  the  appeal.  Citizeness  Kulova  an- 
nounced intention  to  do  so. 
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Sixteen  cases  were  heard  that  afternoon,  in  the  mingled 
shade  of  cabin  and  spreading  tree.  The  cottage  behind  the 
court  held  in  its  front  room  the  judge's  office,  his  files  of 
records  and  a  couple  of  local  clerks.  To  its  shelter  the  court 
retired  when  discussing  and  deciding  a  case.  From  it  they 
issued  again  to  announce  the  result. 

"Hats  off  over  there;  you  must  show  some  respect  to 
the  court."  Thus  he  addressed  some  youths  who  were 
sprawled  under  the  trees.  "And  you  can  sit  on  the  ground  if 
you  like  but  you're  not  supposed  to  lie  on  it.  If  you  want  to 
attend  this  court,  you  must  sit  up  and  give  attention.  We  are 
handling  serious  affairs."  The  outlying  youths  sat  up;  the 
judge  went  on. 

"Goloviev's  case  is  next,  but  the  president  of  his  hamlet 
isn't  here.  You  say  you  want  the  matter  settled  today, 
citizen  Goloviev?  Well,  we  can  hear  you,  if  you  like,  but  I 
doubt  if  we  can  settle  it  in  the  absence  of  the  president. 
You  complain  that  he  took  a  cord  of  your  wood  and  two  tons 
of  your  hay,  illegally  confiscating  the  product  of  your  labor 
and  turning  it  into  the  village  funds.  Well,  citizen,  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  must  prove  if  you  wish  to  satisfy  the  court. 
You  should  bring  the  forester's  receipt  that  the  wood  was 
taken  and  cut  by  you.  You  should  bring  proof  that  the  hay 
was  really  yours. 

"Citizen  Goloviev,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  wood  and 
hay  did  not  belong  to  you  at  all,  but  to  that  kulak  woman 
that  you  are  living  with  now,  who  owes  a  lot  of  unpaid 
taxes  to  the  state.  It  is  claimed  that  she  tried  to  escape 
paying  her  taxes  by  taking  up  with  a  laborer.  Citizen 
Goloviev,  the  Soviet  State  does  not  wish  to  take  a  laborer's 
hay  and  wood.  But  prove  to  us  first  that  you  are  not  just 
protecting  a  kulak's  property.  Till  you  make  ownership 
clear,  the  seizure  for  taxes  stands." 

A  WINE-TRADER  next,  carrying  on  an  illegal  traffic 
from  the  railroad  junction  in  booze;  he  denies,  but 
the  evidence  of  the  fourteen  men  who  got  drunk  on  his  wine 
is  clear.  He's  an  old  offender,  known  to  have  operated  for 
years  but  now  for  the  first  time  caught;  he  is  given  the 
limit,  a  year's  forced  labor  while  living  at  home.  Next 
comes  a  suit  by  an  unorganized  peasant  against  the  collec- 
tive farm  for  the  rye  which  he  claims  their  horses  ate  from 
his  fields.  A  farm  expert  estimates  the  damage  done  as 
about  eight  bushels.  But  the  field  lay  along  the  public 
highway  and  the  peasant  had  neglected  to  fence  it  as  cus- 
tom decrees.  The  court  rules  that  the  collective  farm  shall 
give  him  four  bushels,  dividing  with  him  the  loss. 

Now  comes  among  these  petty  troubles  a  serious  case. 
Sixteen  calves  have  died  in  a  collectively  owned  dairy  barn; 
and  twenty-four  more,  a  wasteful  amount,  were  slaughtered 
for  food,  three  hundred  pounds  of  which  was  left  to  rot. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  this  gross  neglect  of  the  common  goods? 

Three  members  of  the  farm  are  accused  before  the  court. 
Citizeness  Kokarova,  it  seems,  last  handled  the  meat.  But 
she  only  salted  it  on  order  and  delivered  it  then  to  Krasovski, 
manager  of  the  dairy  barn.  Her  responsibility  ended  there- 
with; she  is  acquitted  at  once. 

Sirotin,  president  of  the  farm,  is  in  harder  case.  A  presi- 
dent is  supposed  to  manage  his  farm  better,  to  keep  track 
of  all  its  defects.  Questions  bring  out  the  fact  that  Sirotin  is 
a  simple,  uneducated  peasant,  not  used  to  such  big  business 
as  a  barn  with  seventy  cows.  However,  he  shoulders  his 
responsibility  like  a  man.  "I  gave  orders,  but  I  admit  neg- 
lect in  not  following  my  orders  through.  Let  the  court  do 
what  is  wise;  I  have  not  done  well." 


"Shall  we  depose  Sirotin  from  management?"  asks  the 
judge.  But,  witness  after  witness  protests.  "Whom  better 
will  you  give  us?  He's  the  best  president  we've  had  yet.  The 
collective  farm  is  new,  with  sowing,  building,  dairying  all 
to  organize  at  once.  The  sowing  was  well  done,  the  dairying 
not.  But  Sirotin  is  a  good  president  all  the  same.  Under  him 
the  old  quarrels  stopped  and  membership  grew  from  seventy- 
six  to  one  hundred  families.  The  village  is  united  now  around 
the  collective  farm." 

THE  court  looks  further.  Dairy-manager  Krasovski, — who 
and  what  is  he?  Krasovski,  it  seems,  has  always  been 
friendly  with  the  kulaks,  those  better-off  individualist 
farmers  who  fight  the  collective  farm.  His  wife  was  a 
kulak's  daughter;  to  please  her,  Krasovski  diverted  the 
building  assigned  for  preparing  calves'  food  and  made  her 
a  bathhouse.  The  dairy  attendants  testify  that  he  skimped 
on  fodder,  which  somehow  disappeared,  uneaten,  out  of 
the  barn.  When  asked  for  milk  for  calves,  he  swore:  "Give 
water."  When  the  men  under  him  began  to  distribute  the 
meat  to  the  farm's  members,  he  ordered  them  to  wait;  thus 
the  meat  spoiled. 

"President  Sirotin  is  acquitted,"  orders  the  court.  "Let  him 
go  back  to  his  job,  give  more  attention  to  the  dairy  and  let 
the  members  choose  another  dairy-manager.  Krasovski 
must  be  further  investigated.  The  charge  against  him  today 
was  'wilful  neglect' ;  he  is  clearly  convicted  of  that.  But  the 
evidence  shows  he  may  be  guilty  of  worse — wilful  wrecking 
and  stealing,  not  merely  neglect.  The  veterinary  must  be 
questioned  as  to  why  the  calves  died;  the  extent  of  Krasov- 
ski's  kulak  connections  and  possible  thefts  must  be  studied. 
We  shall  hear  the  case  tomorrow  on  the  more  serious 
charge." 

After  the  court  adjourned  I  sat  with  the  judge  in  the  log 
cottage  which  had  shaded  the  court.  Its  front  room  served 
as  his  office  and  living  quarters;  a  mattress  on  hard  boards 
supplied  his  bed.  Mihailof  was  his  name;  he  had  been  a 
mechanic.  But  always  in  the  factory  where  he  worked,  he 
had  taken  interest  in  local  trials.  Very  often  he  had  been 
chosen  by  his  fellow-workers  as  "co-sitter"  in  court  cases. 
Then  he  had  been  chosen  as  judge  and  sent  away  to  school. 

Six  months'  legal  training  was  all  he  got  in  the  early  days 
of  revolution  before  his  first  practice.  "Then  I  went  on  the 
bench  for  my  first  case,  a  spectacular  rape  case,  with  the 
defendant's  mother  having  hysterics  in  court.  And  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  whether  to  clear  the  court,  or  make  her 
stand  up,  or  find  a  doctor.  Somehow  I  got  through  that 
case;  they  said  not  badly.  The  hysteria  was  fake.  After  a 
year  I  was  found  worthy  of  further  training  and  given  two 
years  more  legal  schooling. 

"In  the  days  of  the  new  economic  policy  you  had  to  know 
lots  of  laws,  ownership  rights,  things  like  that.  But  now 
you  have  to  know  chiefly  the  'party  line,'  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  social  development,  what  is  serious,  what  is  not. 

"For  the  aim  of  our  court  is  not  punishment  but  the  root- 
ing out  of  crime.  We  look  more  at  the  cause  of  the  crime  than 
at  its  form.  If  it  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  backwardness, 
we  must  teach.  If  it  is  intent  to  injure  our  building  of 
socialism,  we  must  strike  hard. 

"Because  our  new  social  order  is  growing  so  fast,  the 
nature  of  crimes  against  it  changes  fast.  And  the  relative 
importance  of  various  crimes  changes.  So  our  court  proce- 
dure must  change.  Every  week  or  so  I  get  despatches  from 
the  Provincial  Court,  new  instructions,  new  orientation. 
Here  is  a  batch  of  them  received  (Continued  on  page  397) 


Monday  (The  American  Scene) 


Courtesy  Kennedy  and  Company.  New  York 


Early  Morning 


WOOD    ENGRAVINGS 
BY   ASA    CHEFFETZ 


That  contemporary  prints  are  a  form  of  art 
within  reach  of  those  of  even  modest  means 
is  being  impressed  upon  millions  who  view 
the  international  print  show  being  held 
concurrently  with  the  1934  Century  of  Prog- 
ress Art  Exhibition  at  the  Chicago  Institute. 
Over  four  hundred  prints  by  artists  from 
twenty-one  countries  are  shown.  Asa  Chef- 
fetz  of  Massachusetts,  four  of  whose 
charming  wood  engravings  are  here  repro- 
duced, won  one  of  the  prizes  for  a  New 
England  Calendar  of  twelve  tiny  engrav- 
ings. He  has  come  into  prominence  within 
a  few  years  because  of  the  technical  ex- 
cellence of  his  small  but  always  fine  prints. 


Sleepy  Creek 


In  Retrospect 


WHEN  Father  Damien's  strength  burned  dim 
Among  the  lepers  on  Molokai 
The  papers  carried  the  news  of  him; 
"Father  Damien  Soon  Will  Die; 
He  is  far  gone  in  leprosy." 

"Father  Damien  Soon  Will  Die." 

Joseph  Dutton  read  the  line. 
Whose  arm  would  ease  his  dying  head 

And  cross  his  breast  with  the  holy  sign? 

Joseph  Dutton  answered  "Mine." 

Joseph  Dutton  traveled  north 

To  give  his  mother  a  dear  goodbye. 
He  stayed  one  loving  month  with  her, 

And  turned  southwest  to  Molokai 

The  way  a  homing  bird  would  fly. 

His  days  were  merry,  his  rest  was  sweet; 

His  heart  and  body  were  both  at  ease. 
Like  lights  in  heaven  he  saw  the  lights 

That  played  along  the  summer  seas; 

They  were  visions  and  ecstasies. 

And  when  he  came  to  Molokai, 
And  saw  the  rocky  palisade, 

And  how,  along  the  sea  below, 

A  sash  of  glittering  green  was  laid,— 

The  lovely  place  where  the  lepers  stayed,— 

Joseph  Dutton  went  ashore 

Full  of  joy  and  soon  at  home. 
And  in  his  cloudless  heart  of  faith 

He  saw  his  forty  years  to  come 

Like  honey  in  the  honeycomb. 

Father  Damien  hastened  down 
With  horse  and  buggy,  to  the  pier. 

His  bearded,  dark,  disfigured  face, 
Now  aging  twenty  years  a  year, 
Was  sweet  with  loving,  unshamed  by  fear. 

Joseph  Dutton  took  his  hand 
As  if  the  sacred  Feast  he  took. 

Beyond  the  swollen  cheeks  he  saw 
The  youthful  Damien's  lion  look 
Like  burnished  leaves  in  a  dark  book; 

The  Belgian  peasant's  splendid  face 
Who  came  here  thirteen  years  before 

In  sudden,  fixed,  impassioned  will 
His  golden  manhood  down  to  pour 
Upon  this  black  and  burning  sore. 

The  huts  that  Damien's  fingers  cleansed 
Stood  all  along  the  leper  street; 


BALLAD    OF    JOSEPH 
AND  DAMIEN 

BY  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 

DRAWING  BY  WILFRED  JONES 


Here  was  the  church  that  Damien  built; 
The  children's  shelters  round  his  feet; 
The  choir  of  lepers  singing  sweet. 

But  still  a  hundred  noble  plans 
Poured  up  to  God  for  Molokai 

From  Damien's  bright  and  blazing  heart, 
That  pushed  his  heavy  sickness  by 
And  would  not  waste  the  time  to  die. 

And  Joseph's  warm  and  loyal  ear 

Drank  in  the  plans  that  Damien  drew;— 

The  lovely  Home  for  boys  and  girls; 

Fresh  water  piped,  the  town  built  new— 
"Thank  God,"  he  cried,  "so  much  to  do!" 

His  days  were  merry,  his  rest  was  sweet. 

At  four  he  rose,  he  washed  and  prayed; 
He  dressed  the  altar  for  the  Mass 

That  Father  Damien  daily  said; 

The  round  of  sick  with  Damien  made. 

Joseph  had  a  skilful  hand; 

When  Dr.  Mouritz  showed  him  plain 
How  sores  were  cleansed  and  fever  cooled, 

The  lepers  called  him  back  again; 

"Brother  Joseph  calms  my  pain." 

When  his  clean-washed  denim  suit 
Was  seen  along  the  grassy  way, 

Children  ran  and  romped  beside, 

Caught  his  sleeve,  and  shouted,  "Hey! 
Brother  Joseph  likes  to  play!" 

Joseph  coached  a  baseball  nine; 

The  Yankee  game  took  root  and  grew; 

The  boys  came  crowding  out  of  school 
To  swing  the  bat  and  strike  the  new 
Curves  that  Brother  Joseph  threw. 

And  half  the  tropic  afternoons 
He  with  Father  Damien  stood 

Sawing,  hammering,  raising  up 

The  frames  of  light  and  pliant  wood 
The  lepers  found  so  firm  and  good. 

Late  in  the  slowly  cooling  nights, 
The  tropic  heat  that  cools  so  slow, 

Brother  Joseph  kept  the  books; 

And  when  the  dawn  began  to  show, 
Fresh  and  serene,  to  bed  would  go. 
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Two  years  went  by,  and  more  and  more 
The  work  was  laid  in  Joseph's  care. 

The  bounty  of  great  Damien's  heart, 
His  heart's  desire,  he  now  could  share, 
Could  lay  it  down  and  leave  it  there. 

He  laid  his  mighty  burning  hand 
In  the  cool  peace  of  Joseph's  palm; 

Beside  this  brother  of  his  soul 
He  felt  a  heavenly-childish  calm, 
Like  the  sweet  waters  in  the  Psalm. 

SO  Father  Damien  came  at  length 
To  where  the  soul  and  body  part; 
And  long  before  his  Easter  death 

The  clouds  of  illness  cleared  his  heart 
To  let  his  sunbright  life  depart. 

The  news  of  Father  Damien's  death 
Shook  the  heart  of  every  land. 

The  world  awoke  to  Molokai 
And  opened  its  enormous  hand 
To  fulfil  Damien's  hushed  demand. 

Among  his  throngs  of  noble  dreams, 
(One  by  one  and  two  by  two) 

The  lovely  Home  for  leper  girls, 

The  Home  for  boys,  came  richly  true; 
A  comely  village  was  all  built  new; 

And  like  a  rainbow  from  the  sea 
A  great  hope  rose  in  Molokai; 

A  voice  of  spring  went  round  the  land, 
"Not  all  of  us  are  bound  to  die ! 
Relief  is  coming,  a  cure  is  nigh!" 

Once  in  his  well-washed  working  clothes 
As  Joseph  walked  along  the  shore, 

All  the  Yankee  fleet  went  by 

And  dipped  the  colors  that  they  wore 
In  honor  of  him  they  sailed  before. 


Still  all  the  world  he  loved  to  see 

Lay  around  the  Baldwin  Home; 
Within  its  paths  he  still  foresaw 

His  twenty  working  years  to  come 

Like  honey  in  the  honeycomb. 

Now  more  than  Father  Damien's  time 

Joseph  had  lived  in  Molokai, 
And  not  a  touch  upon  him  came, 

Not  a  breath,  of  leprosy; 

The  shadowy  angel  passed  him  by. 

His  days  were  merry,  his  rest  was  sweet. 
Full  of  peace  and  deep  at  home. 

His  smooth  cheek  wrinkled,  his  step  grew  slow, 
But  still  he  viewed  his  years  to  come 
As  Sweeter  than  the  honeycomb. 

After  his  sunlong  working  day, 

When  the  late  dews  refreshed  the  grass, 

Writing  letters,  keeping  books, 

The  midnight  hour  he  still  would  pass, 
Wash,  briefly  sleep,  and  rise  for  Mass. 

Ten  more  years  and  twenty  more, 
Thus  his  joyful  life  went  on, 

And  still  no  touch  of  leprosy, 

Not  even  its  lightest  breath,  had  gone 
Into  his  wholesome  flesh  and  bone; 

But  age  at  last  weighed  mildly  down; 

Past  eighty  years,  his  eyes  grew  dim; 
In  Honolulu,  it  was  thought, 

A  surgeon's  hand  could  succor  him; 

And  with  faint  sight  and  failing  limb, 

The  only  time  for  forty  years, 
He  went  away  from  Molokai; 

But  stretching  back  a  lingering  hand, 
And  turning  home  a  longing  eye, 
The  way  a  homing  bird  would  fly. 

A  little  time,  a  tranquil  year, 

Some  few  and  resting  months  went  by, 
And  that  bright  flood  of  tenderness 

Poured  through  the  channels  of  the  sky 

Toward  some  angelic  Molokai. 
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THROUGH     NEIGHBORS'     D  O  O  R  W  A  Y  S— J  O  H  N     PALMER    GAVIT 


WHAT   WILL   THEY    CALL   THIS    WAR? 


JUST  three  hundred  years  ago  (1618-48)  was  raging  in 
Europe  what  is  now  known  as  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
But  that  is  only  a  phrase,  invented  by  historians  bent 
upon  classifying  things.  It  was  not  one  war  but  a  series  of 
wars,  historically  connected  by  a  tension,  nominally  reli- 
gious but  actually  political,  and  economic  as  well,  and  end- 
ing for  the  time  being  in  general  exhaustion  and  realization 
of  futility,  after  a  final  seven  years  of  diplomatic  piddling, 
with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  registering  the  failure  of  the 
Austro-Spanish  Hapsburgs  in  their  attempt  to  consolidate 
Roman  Catholic  and  especially  their  own  power  over  Cen- 
tral Europe.  It  is  well  to  remember  at  this  time,  as  we  look 
upon  the  world  in  which  real  peace  still  awaits  a  foothold, 
in  which  the  consequences  of  past  wars  and  rumors  of  new 
ones  impending  harry  the  heart  of  mankind,  that  history 
is  a  continuous  thing;  that  its  divisions  in  books,  like  the 
"ages,"  "eras"'  and  "epochs"  of  geology,  are  arbitrary  in- 
ventions of  the  booksters  for  the  convenience  of  their  own 
minds. 

The  Thirty  Years  War  had  its  divisions,  each  of  which 
came  to  what  looked  at  the  time  like  a  definitive  end. 
Fighting  stopped,  men  laid  down  their  arms  and  returned 
to  whatever  might  be  left  of  their  homes,  or  otherwise  did 
what  soldiers  do  at  what  seems  to  be  the  end  of  any  war. 
The  great  struggle  moved  from  zone  to  zone,  had  its  local 
phases  and  oases  of  immunity,  its  intervals  of  relative 
quietude  before  breaking  out  somewhere  else. 

There  was  (1618-24)  the  Bohemian  and  Palatinate  War, 
in  which  Frederick  V,  elector-palatine  king  of  Bohemia,  was 
driven  out  and  the  Czechs  entered  upon  their  great  bondage 
only  lately  broken.  There  was  (1624-30)  the  Danish-Saxon 
War,  in  which  Christian  IV  of  Denmark  was  overwhelmed. 
There  was  (1630-36)  the  Swedish-German  War,  in  which 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  was  killed  at  Liitzen  and  the 
Protestant  cause  seemingly  lost  beyond  hope.  Finally  (1636- 
48)  there  was  the  so-called  French-Swedish  War,  wherein 
France  and  Sweden  together  consummated  the  defeat  of  the 
Hapsburg  ambition.  There,  it  seemed  at  the  time,  was  an 
end;  but  nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  such  thing.  The  scars  of  that  struggle  are  still  livid;  the 
happenings  in  Europe  since  then  to  this  day,  including  the 
Great  War  and  its  attempted  liquidations,  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  sense  of  that  old  business  in  the  historic 
background. 

So,  what  will  the  historians  of  three  hundred  years  hence 
be  calling  this  war  which  has  been  raging,  with  no  end  yet 
in  sight,  since  1914  with  its  "beginnings"  almost  anywhere 
you  want  to  locate  them?  For  those  who  like  to  emphasize 
anniversaries,  this  month  of  August  conspicuously  marks 
the  twentieth  year  since  the  long-increasing  tension  found  its 
vent  and  exploding-point  in  the  assassination  at  Sarajevo  in 
Bosnia  of  the  Hapsburg  imperial  heir.  As  an  anniversary  it 
has  a  certain  reminder-value;  otherwise  it  is  insignificant. 
Take  a  long-range  view  and  realize  that  all  we  have  suffered 
and  are  suffering  and  have  yet  to  suffer  is  part  of  a  vastly 
greater  affair — the  ceaseless  struggle  against  all  attempts  to 
fetter  and  circumscribe  the  free  spirit  of  mankind;  yes,  as 
expressed  for  instance  in  the  blundering  experiments  of 


democracy.  The  real  optimist  is  he  who  can  make  himself 
believe  that  this  struggle  is  now  in  a  definitive  and  in  some 
sort  final  phase,  of  which  such  phenomena  as  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Uprisings  in  Europe  around  1848,  the  liberation  of  Ire- 
land, the  stirrings  in  the  Far  East,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Romanoffs  in  Russia — the  World  War  itself  are  episodes. 
From  this  point  of  view  a  substantially  different  appraisal 
falls  to  trivial  temporary  setbacks,  such  as  the  present 
Fascism  in  Italy,  Nazi-ism  in  Germany,  despotisms  of  any 
kind,  anywhere  else  you  please.  I  have  heard  that  an  army 
of  ants  once  went  out  and  took  possession  of  the  Great 
•Pyramid.  .  .  . 

AjAINST  such  a  background  we  may  discern  essential 
progress.  Certain  things  came  out  of  the  World  War 
which  were  unique,  both  in  form  and  in  spirit.  In  the  very 
act  of  framing  a  "peace"  treaty  charged  with  all  the  old 
military  spirit  of  animosity  and  largely  the  cause  of  our 
present  turmoil  centering  around  tormented  and  self- 
tormenting  Germany,  the  Versailles  peace  architects  despite 
their  cynical  fidelity  to  the  ancient  techniques  erected  a 
three-fold  structure,  standing  like  a  lighthouse  amid  the 
storm,  to  mark  the  farthest  advance  of  mankind:  (1)  The 
League  of  Nations,  dedicated  to  the  idea  of  continuous  in- 
ternational conference,  cooperation  and  conciliation,  dis- 
armament, the  discouragement  of  force  in  the  settlement  of 
international  questions,  the  fellowship  of  the  peoples.  (2) 
The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  a  tribunal 
before  which  governments  might  bring  disputes  subject  to 
adjudication  in  the  light  of  the  growing  body  of  international 
law.  (3)  The  International  Labor  Organization,  devoted  to 
conference  upon  the  world-wide  problems  of  employer  and 
employe.  With  all  their  weaknesses  they  represent  a  cosmic 
advance. 

It  is  idle  and  disingenuous,  dishonest,  to  pretend  that 
these  are  separate  entities.  They  are  in  form,  but  in  spirit 
and  reality  they  are  three  intertwining  branches  from  the 
same  trunk,  rooted  in  the  same  need  and  impulse;  expres- 
sion of  the  common  understanding  that  the  world  is  one. 
Our  own  political  exigencies  have  kept  us  thus  far  out  of 
our  place  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  probably  will  delay 
our  entrance  there  for  some  time  to  come;  it  is  likely  that  they 
cannot  much  longer  keep  us  out  of  the  World  Court.  But 
suddenly,  almost  out  of  a  clear  sky  and  without  warning — 
we  walk  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  into  the  International 
Labor  Organization  !  From  where  I  sit,  this  seems  one  of  the 
most  extraordinarily  significant  things  done  under  the 
Roosevelt  administration  in  the  international  field.  The 
joint  resolution,  adopted  June  16  on  the  eve  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  is  mightily  interesting  and  opens  a  wide 
door  which  never  again  can  be  closed: 

Whereas  progress  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  inter- 
national competition  in  industry  can  be  made  through  interna- 
tional action  concerning  the  welfare  of  wage-earners;  and 

Whereas  the  failure  of  a  nation  to  establish  humane  conditions 
of  labor  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  other  nations  which  desire  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  conditions  in  their  own  countries;  and 
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Whereas  the  United  States  early  recognized  the  desirability  of 
international  cooperation  in  matters  pertaining  to  labor  and  took 
part  in  1900  in  establishing,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  sup- 
ported, the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Labor  Organization  has  advanced 
the  welfare  of  labor  throughout  the  world  through  studies,  recom- 
mendations, conferences,  and  conventions  concerning  conditions 
of  labor;  and 

Whereas  other  nations  have  joined  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization without  being  members  of  the  League  of  Nations;1  and 

Whereas  special  provision  has  been  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  by  which  membership  of 
the  LTnited  States  would  not  impose  or  be  deemed  to  impose  any 
obligation  or  agreement  upon  the  United  States  to  accept  the 
proposals  of  that  body  as  involving  anything  more  than  recom- 
mendations for  its  consideration:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  membership  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  which,  through  its  general  conference  of  represent- 
atives of  its  members  and  through  its  International  Labor  Office, 
collects  information  concerning  labor  throughout  the  world  and 
prepares  international  conventions  for  the  consideration  of  member 
governments  with  a  view  to  improving  conditions  of  labor. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  accepting  such  membership  the  President 
shall  assume  on  behalf  of  the  L'nited  States  no  obligation  under  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

As  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  accompanying 
photograph,  we  are  moving  in  across  the  street  from  the 
League  proper;  joining  organically  in  the  nexus  embodying 
a  principle  new  in  the  history  of  the  world:  that  is,  the  exist- 
ence in  a  permanent  secretariat  of  a  mechanism  for  continuous 
international  research  and  interchange  about  matters  of 
common  interest.  During  the  fifteen  years  of  its  functioning 
the  ILO  has  fashioned  by  long  conference  some  forty 
treaties  relating  to  such  matters  as  social  insurance,  child 
labor,  limitation  of  hours,  establishment  of  labor  exchanges; 
they  have  been  ratified  by  varying  numbers  of  governments. 

Opportune  and  invaluable  for  the  information  of  our 

1  Such  as  .  .  .  .  ?  If  there  be  such,  I  cannot  name  it.  Of  nations  of  importance, 
that  category  will  be  occupied  by  the  United  States  alone. — J.  P.  G. 


people  now  directly  involved  in  these  things  will  be  the 
book,  The  Origins  of  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
a  symposium  edited  by  Prof.  James  T.  Shotwell  and  to  be 
published  in  the  fall  by  the  Columbia  University  Press.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  see  the  proofs  in  advance,  but  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  review  must  of  course  await  actual 
publication. 

OFFHAND  it  might  seem  that  nothing  would  be  more 
conducive  to  improvement  of  Japanese-American 
relations  than  a  personal  conference  at  Honolulu  between 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  Japanese  premier.  Actually  that 
much-touted  proposal  bears  the  appearance  of  a  stupidly- 
baited  trap,  involving  on  the  one  hand  the  tacit  admission 
that  Japan  and  the  United  States  may  or  could  divide  be- 
tween them  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  Pacific 
area;  on  the  other  the  inference  that  the  United  States  can 
or  upon  any  such  presumption  will  ignore  either  the  inter- 
ests of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  Far  East  or  the  fact  of 
Japan's  cynical  violation  already  of  existing  international 
agreements  to  which  she  was  a  party,  including  especially 
the  Nine-Power  Treaty  and  the  Kellogg  Pact. 

The  Chinese  were  civilized  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
militarists  now  ruling  in  Japan  were,  so  to  speak,  hanging  by 
their  tails  from  trees.  Patience  is  their  most  powerful  asset. 
I  quote  from  a  letter  from  China  now  before  me: 

Students  are  realizing  that  the  best  use  they  can  make  of  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm  is  to  prepare  themselves  for  effective  service 
through  education.  The  Chinese  seem  to  me  to  be  girding  them- 
selves for  a  long-time,  patient  but  persistent  refusal  to  accept 
Japanese  domination  of  any  part  of  their  territory.  A  gentleman 
.  .  .  who  ordinarily  lives  and  works  in  Manchuria  .  .  .  says  that 
it  is  most  interesting  to  note  how  even  the  simple  peasants  of  the 
rural  districts  there  obstinately  refuse  to  become  anything  but 
rural  Chinese  folk.  My  feeling  is  that  the  situation  in  Japan  itself 
is  tragic;  for  a  military  group  in  order  to  aggrandize  itself  is  run- 
ning the  whole  country  toward  disgrace  before  the  world  and  eco- 
nomic ruin  for  itself.  When  the  poor  exploited  Japanese  people 
come  to  their  senses  and  realize  what  their  government  and  their 
military  leaders  have  done  to  them  in  the  last  50  years,  there  will 
be  an  explosion  that  will  leave  no  remnants  (Continued  on  page  398) 
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ACROSS  THE  STREET  IN  GENEVA.  Center:  the  newly  completed  headquarter,  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Upper  left  corner;  the  building  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
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KEENLY  aware,  because  of  the  record-breaking  de- 
mands for  library  service,  of  the  enforced  leisure  thrust 
upon  hundreds  in  their  communities,  public  libraries 
at  Homestead,  Pa.,  Minneapolis,  Oregon  State  and  else- 
where advertised  themselves  as  Leisure-Time  Colleges  and 
invited  the  unemployed  public  to  make  the  most  of  their  op- 
portunities. Others  were  held  back  from  undertaking  similar 
programs  only  by  slashed  budgets  and  depleted  book  collec- 
tions. When  the  Emergency  Education  Program  was  ini- 
tiated, with  its  offer  of  extra  assistants  paid  by  the  federal 
government,  other  libraries — notably  Evanston  and  Oak 
Park,  Illinois — saw  a  solution  to  two  problems  and  requisi- 
tioned additional  workers.  They  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  provide  at  least  temporary  relief  through  adding  much- 
needed  assistants,  and  the  possibility  of  raising  the  educa- 
tional level  of  their  communities  through  programs  of  educa- 
tion jointly  undertaken  by  libraries,  schools  and  other 
agencies.  Homestead  anticipated  what  could  be  done  under 
the  EEP;  hundreds  of  other  libraries  employing  thousands  of 
emergency  workers  during  the  last  few  months  have  ex- 
tended that  anticipation  to  frontiers  suggesting  seemingly 
limitless  possibilities — if  only  workers  and  books  could  be 
made  permanently  available. 

The  nucleus  of  the  emergency  classes  at  Homestead  was 
provided  by  a  group  of  six  students  gathered  together  by  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Eagleson,  a  Methodist  minister,  in  August  1932. 
Rapidly  augmented  by  scores  of  unemployed  young  people, 
the  group  soon  outgrew  its  quarters  in  the  Methodist  Church 
and  moved  to  the  more  spacious  library.  During  the  last 
eight  months  550  students  who  had  completed  at  least  a 
highschool  course  registered  in  this  city  of  20,000  people. 
The  service  required  twenty-five  teachers  and  forty  sessions 
a  day.  The  total  attendance  at  the  classes  was  16,000.  Stud- 
ies, selected  by  a  vote  of  the  students,  included  shorthand, 
trigonometry,  economics,  business  arithmetic,  English, 
public-speaking  and  many  other  practical  subjects.  The 
library  has  furnished  most  of  the  collateral  reading  and  some 
of  the  textbooks.  Other  textbooks  have  been  purchased  by 
funds  raised  by  dances  and  plays.  The  location  of  the  Home- 
stead library  has  been  one  feature  of  its  success.  Housed  in  a 
community  building  with  an  athletic  club  and  a  music  hall, 
the  space  available  has  offered  more  than  the  usual  library 
facilities  for  classes,  musical  programs  and  plays.  "If  a  bath 
and  a  book  are  each  counted  a  unit  of  service,"  observed 
William  F.  Stevens,  the  librarian,  "the  total  for  the  past 
year  has  been  more  than  400,000." 

In  Evanston,  111.,  Ida  F.  Wright,  librarian  of  the  public 
library,  called  together  the  three  local  superintendents  of 
schools,  representatives  of  social,  educational  and  relief 
agencies,  and  initiated  the  Evanston  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education  which  submitted  a  work-relief  project  in- 
cluding counseling  and  adjustment  service,  general  educa- 
tion and  discussion  groups,  home-making  and  health  educa- 
tion, leisure-time  activities,  and  library  service.  As  the  home 
of  a  university,  Evanston  provided  a  highly  educated  group 
of  teachers  to  take  charge  of  classes  and  lectures.  Classes 


were  held  in  the  school  building,  the  public  library,  tl 
YMCA,  churches  and  the  fire  station.  More  than  thir 
subjects  were  taught,  ranging  from  art  appreciation  ar 
book  discussions  to  cooking,  sewing,  salesmanship  ar 
sociology.  Two  little  theater  groups  were  directed,  the  Lai 
Shore  Opera  Players  successfully  producing  Pinafore  and  Tl 
Mikado,  and  the  Fifth  Ward  Players  bringing  together  wh 
it  is  hoped  will  be  a  permanent  little  theater  group  amoi 
Negroes.  More  than  2600  people  registered  for  the  lectur 
and  discussion  groups,  some  enrolling  in  several  class* 
Anyone,  whether  employed  or  unemployed,  was  eligible  ar 
registrants  ranged  in  occupation  from  housemaids  to  owne 
of  successful  businesses.  In  age  they  ranged  from  16  to  6 
A  readers'  adviser  employed  by  the  public  library  und 
the  EEP  compiled  reading  lists  which  were  distributed 
every  person  attending  a  forum  or  class.  Suggestions  f 
Your  Summer  Reading,  as  well  as  lists  on  the  subject  und 
discussion  were  thus  made  widely  available.  While  You' 
Waiting  for  Your  Job  Prepare  for  It  by  Reading  were  tv 
book  lists — one  each  for  men  and  women,  for  distributu 
among  the  6000  registrants  at  the  Illinois  Free  Employme 
Office. 

ANOTHER  readers'  adviser,  with  the  aid  of  case  workei 
secured  the  names  of  the  unemployed,  checked  the 
with  library  records,  and  visited  the  homes  of  those  who  he 
no  borrowers'  cards  to  tell  them  about  the  library, 
temporary  book  supply  was  placed  in  a  convenient  scho 
and  the  families  visited  were  invited  to  make  use  of  : 
Excerpts  from  one  of  the  adviser's  weekly  reports  give 
glimpse  of  the  results: 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  Mrs.  Boyd,  case  worker  in  t! 
Polish  district  for  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  su 
plied  eighteen  names  of  unemployed  whom  she  thought  wou 
benefit  by  leisure-time  activities  if  they  were  informed  about  thei 
Twenty-five  calls  were  made  on  families  including  the  unemploye 
the  boys  whose  names  were  submitted  by  the  Big  Brother  Mov 
ment,  and  upon  others  whose  names  were  received  elsewhere.  Fi 
of  the  boys  were  found  at  home  and  of  them  two  expressed  a  desi 
to  read  books  on  sketching  and  drafting. 

After  three  meetings  we  feel  that  we  are  getting  results  of  tl 
right  kind.  Fifty  books  were  lent  Friday  night  on  the  followii 
subjects:  8  on  the  child  and  the  home;  12  on  US  history  at 
travel;  12  on  vocations;  5  Polish  books;  5  fiction;  2  music,  ar 
others. 

Two  girls  are  studying  library  and  kindergarten  work,  whi 
several  boys  come  for  books  on  drafting  and  mechanical  drawin 
Prospective  citizens  are  reading  on  civics  and  United  States  histor 
while  many  of  the  Polish  girls  who  have  had  excellent  music 
courses  in  the  operas  at  highschool,  have  taken  the  opera  scores 
well  as  books  on  music  appreciation  and  stories  of  the  operas. 

While  this  type  of  education  was  going  on  outside  tl 
library,  an  even  more  informal  type  was  taking  place  insid 
A  young  book-mender  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  case 
Sent  by  a  relief  agency  to  shelve  books  before  the  CWA  w; 
organized,  he  was  advanced  to  book-mending  when  feder 
funds  were  made  available.  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  w£ 
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of  his  doing  good  work  seemed  to  be  poor  health  and  a  dis- 
organized home  life.  A  book  on  diet  for  sinus  trouble,  advice 
on  budgeting  the  family  income,  and  suggestions  for  sys- 
tematizing home  work  helped  to  overcome  the  difficulties. 
A  printer,  an  architect,  a  musician,  a  capable  young  file 
clerk  and  an  ex-service  man  were  others  among  the  33 
emergency  workers  employed  by  the  library  who  admitted 
that  they  had  learned  as  well  as  earned  while  the  library 
employed  them.  "These  workers 
have  become  our  best  advertis- 
ers," says  the  librarian.  "Several 
union  men  have  spoken  about 
the  library  at  their  union  meet- 
ings and  given  a  real  boost  to 
what  the  library  may  mean  to 
the  members."  Normally  the 
library  operates  with  twenty- 
nine  full-time  workers,  but  with 
a  57  percent  up-turn  in  business 
since  1929,  it  has  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  work  for  addi- 
tional assistants. 

Oak  Park  and  River  Forest, 
suburbs  of  Chicago,  combined 
their  efforts  to  organize  EEP 
classes.  More  than  a  thousand 
people  have  taken  the  sixteen 
courses  held  in  the  schools, 
YMCA  and  the  library,  the 
subjects  being  selected  after  a 
brief  survey  through  inquiries 
addressed  to  parents  of  children 
.in  the  public  schools.  Public 
speaking  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  courses  given  and  in  the 
opinion  of  one  registrant,  proved 

an  important  factor  in  his  obtaining  a  promotion.  "Just  to- 
day I  have  been  promoted  to  a  very  responsible  position," 
he  wrote  the  librarian,  "and  undoubtedly  my  ability  to  get 
up  and  express  myself  in  a  meeting  was  a  large  factor  in 
getting  this  appointment." 

Thirty-three  hundred  workers  were  employed  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  state  librarian  writes:  "Quite  a  number  have 
secured  permanent  positions  in  school  library  work  and  some 
have  made  for  themselves  positions  as  county  directors  of 
school  libraries."  One  result  of  a  survey  of  private  collections 
of  manuscripts,  newspapers  and  church  records,  carried  on 
by  the  State  Library  in  Pennsylvania,  was  the  discovery  in 
unexpected  places  of  letters  by  Washington,  Franklin  and 
John  Paul  Jones. 

In  New  Jersey,  among  hundreds  of  other  projects,  twenty- 
eight  libraries  were  kept  open  or  given  longer  hours  through- 
out the  winter  with  the  aid  of  CWS  workers.  Citizens  raised 
money  for  light,  heat,  rent  and  janitor  service.  The  libraries 
were  kept  open  on  an  average  of  thirty  hours  a  week  and  ac- 
cording to  Sarah  Askew,  head  of  the  State  Library  Com- 
mission, were  filled  with  readers  all  winter. 

A  few  of  the  larger  libraries  such  as  Cleveland,  Boston, 
Minneapolis  and  Queens  Borough,  employed  from  200  to 
500  emergency  workers  a  month,  some  to  bring  up  to  date 
work  neglected  for  months  by  overworked  staffs,  others  to 
extend  new  facilities.  In  Cleveland,  for  example,  eight 
orchestras  will  benefit  by  a  project  under  which  seven 
amateur  musicians,  all  women,  have  copied  over  three  thou- 
sand manuscript  pages  of  orchestral  music,  completing 


incomplete  orchestrations  and  copying  other  uncopyrighted 
music  for  a  full  orchestra  from  a  score. 

These  are  merely  sample  cases.  Over  the  country,  hun- 
dreds of  libraries  have  employed  thousands  of  workers  in 
new  educational  undertakings;  to  renovate  and  repair  old 
buildings  or  build  a  few  new  ones;  or  to  serve  as  hands  and 
feet  for  trained  assistants,  thus  releasing  the  latter  for  better 
service  to  borrowers.  "Twenty- five  years  of  work  have 

been  accomplished  in  Georgia," 
writes  the  head  of  the  state 
library  extension  division,  "if 
you  estimate  the  hours  of  work 
done  in  libraries  in  terms  of  a 
single  librarian's  service." 

The  libraries  are  laying  plans 
now  to  extend  their  educational 
services  and  provide  jobs  as 
work-projects  if  they  can  do  so 
next  winter.  Much  could  be 
undertaken  which  was  not  possi- 
ble this  year  if  a  small  portion  of 
relief  funds  could  be  used  for 
books  as  necessary  materials. 
Librarians  are  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  working  with  emer- 
gency workers  and  still  more  of 
the  problems  presented  by  ever- 
shifting  regulations  and  changes 
in  relief  commission  personnel, 
but  they  are  convinced  that  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  few  months  justify  further 
experimentation.  They  feel  that 
the  present  situation — 40  million 
people  without  library  service, 
10  million  people  without  jobs — 
implies  unexplored  frontiers  with  many  possibilities.  From 
the  economic  side,  transferring  men  and  women  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  into  the  extension  of  library  service 
would  increase  buying  power  without  increasing  competitive 
production.  Potentially,  Ralph  Borsodi,  the  economist,  has 
pointed  out,  it  would  also  promise  greater  consumer  power 
in  the  future  due  to  better  educated  people  with  higher 
standards  of  living.  From  the  social  side,  it  would  be  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  New  York  Committee  on 
the  Use  of  Leisure  Time.  It  would  help  also  to  equalize  op- 
portunities offered  rural  and  urban  people,  and — most 
important  of  all  in  a  democracy — it  would  tend  to  conserve 
and  strengthen  the  men,  women  and  children  who  are 
democracy's  support. 

Slow  Revolution 

THE  COMING  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  by  George  Soule.  Macmillan.  314 
pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

SOCIAL  revolution  is  coming  in  the  United  States,  declares 
George  Soule,  but  not  for  two  or  three  generations  when 
people  and  leaders  have  been  educated  and  disciplined  by 
the  slow  collapse  of  the  present  system.  This  collapse  is 
inevitable  because  the  old  order  cannot  solve  the  problem  of 
distribution  of  wealth.  There  may  be  a  revival  of  business, 
and  possibly  the  wildest  inflation  ever  seen,  but  there  can  be 
no  widespread  revival  for  all  classes.  The  final  shift  of  power 
may  come  peaceably,  possibly  by  constitutional  changes, 
though  it  may  be  followed  by  violence  and  struggle  before  we 
settle  down  to  a  new  step  in  the  slow  evolution  of  society. 
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Violence  is  not  the  cause,  but  a  symptom  of  a  true  revolution. 

That  comes  when  the  old  order  disintegrates  from  within,  when 
the  old  ideals  and  traditions  of  the  people  give  way,  and  when  the 
deep  forces  of  new  technology,  population  changes,  occupational 
realignments  create  a  new  class,  with  the  will  and  organized  ability 
to  take  over  control.  The  change  could  have  occurred  in  1932—33 
when  the  old  class  had  neither  will  nor  plan,  but  the  incoming 
group  was  not  minded  for  a  complete  change.  Soule  does  not  ex- 
pect any  basic  reconstruction  from  this  administration  since  it  al- 
lowed the  critical  moment  to  slip.  It  is  a  step  in  education  since 
"it  has  posed  issues,  organized  struggle  about  essential  problems 
and  sifted  people  into  groups."  It  took  the  baby  steps  of  planning 
and  invited  brains  into  conference,  but  has  never  lived  up  to  the 
implications  of  the  aims  announced.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  for 
the  revolutionary  crisis. 

I  venture  this  rough  digest  of  a  book  so  profound,  cool,  informed 
and  free  from  pyrotechnics  of  promise  or  menace  that  any  review  is 
a  stop-gap.  I  urge  you  to  read  the  book.  For  George  Soule  is  a 
major  prophet  among  many  vocal  minor  ones,  and  writes  of  cur- 
rent life  as  if  it  were  history.  The  clarity  of  structure  is  of  geometric 
beauty.  Part  I  surveys  what  a  revolution  is  and  is  not,  with  the 
Puritan,  American,  French,  and  Russian  revolutions  as  specimens. 
Part  II  examines  the  basic  Changes  Under  the  Surface — the  al- 
ready pretty  familiar  evidences  of  failure  in  the  old  system.  It  boils 
down  to  this:  in  a  power-and-surplus  civilization  you  cannot  sell 
unless  somebody  has  means  to  buy.  Profit-based  capitalism  will  not 
recognize  this  inescapable  dilemma.  Therefore  change  will  come, 
not  by  planning  within  the  system,  but  through  a  new  producer- 
consumer  collectivism.  Roosevelt  may  prepare  for  this  and  possibly 
a  Socialist-reformist  regime  may  offer  a  peaceful  intermediate  step 
though  Socialism  tends  to  become  compromising  and  educational 
rather  than  revolutionary. 

The  Communists,  Soule  says,  have  not  won  in  any  advanced 
capitalist  state,  and  there  is  little  sign  at  present  of  their  success  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  logic  of  history.  They  must  attack  every- 
body, including  the  masses  in  their  traditional  loyalties.  "The  ap- 
peal, if  not  to  zealots,  is  at  least  to  intellectual  giants  and  moral 
heroes."  Fascism  is  possible  here  for  the  Nation  is  rich  in  some  of  its 
elements,  but  our  psychology  is  against  its  appeals,  and  the  New 
Deal  may  forestall  Fascism  by  its  experiments  not  unakin  to  the 
corporative  state  yet  with  the  forms  of  democracy  preserved. 

Part  III  is  a  brilliant  survey  of  The  Crisis  of  the  Thirties.  In  es- 
sence Soule  finds  we  do  fit  major  parts  of  the  pattern  of  revolution. 
He  is  still  hopeful  of  peaceful  change.  He  is  challenging  in  that  he 
forces  us  to  consider,  think  and  plan,  in  the  face  of  a  generation  of 
confusion,  turmoil  and  experiment.  Revolution  by  evolution  is  not 
won  overnight.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

Life  at  the  Top 

A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CULTURE,  II:  THE  ENLIGHTENMENT:  1687- 
1776.  by  Preserved  Smith.  Holt,  703  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  first  volume  of  this  history  of  modern  western  culture  sur- 
prised and  delighted  by  the  insight  it  afforded  into  a  period 
which  for  most  readers  was  an  unfamiliar  landscape  except  for  its 
high  peaks.  The  second  volume  brings  the  enterprise  considerably 
closer  to  our  appreciation,  since  so  many  more  of  the  trends  which 
it  records  continue  as  living  realities  into  our  own  time,  and  since 
we  are,  in  fact,  surrounded  by  reminders  of  the  period's  tastes  and 
interests.  Again  the  author  manages  with  superb  skill  to  give  a  feel- 
ing for  the  period  as  a  whole,  although  he  himself  seems  to  be 
more  fascinated  by  the  intellectual  than  by  the  esthetic  qualities 
of  its  achievements. 

Unfortunately,  however,  as  this  work  proceeds,  doubts  arise  as 
to  whether  a  student  primarily  devoting  himself  to  the  absorption 
of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  temper  of  a  given  period  really 
comes  much  closer  to  its  understanding  than  a  student  who  applies 
himself  to  its  political  happenings.  In  both  cases,  there  remains  a 
sense  of  skimming  over  the  surface  of  a  stream  of  events  without 
learning  of  its  depth  or  the  force  of  its  currents.  What  was  life  like 
for  men  like  myself?  is  a  question  which  the  learned  author  answers 
adequately  enough  for  such  as  himself— that  is,  for  the  small  upper 


crust  of  our  New  England  aristocracy;  but  he  does  not  answer  it 
for  the  general  run  of  people.  We  see  men  like  Voltaire  or  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  but  are  not  helped  to  visualize  Voltaire's  house- 
hold or  Sir  Joshua's  London.  It  is,  of  course,  legitimate  for  the  his- 
torian to  select  for  treatment  not  only  a  period  but  also  a  range  of 
interests  in  and  concerning  that  period.  But  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  living  men,  a  modern  portrayal  of  outstanding  people  of  the 
eighteenth  century  must  differ  from  a  contemporary  portrayal 
precisely  in  that  it  substitutes  for  the  ornate  and  conventionalized 
backgrounds  against  which  they  liked  to  see  themselves  the  ac- 
tualities of  their  time.  In  short,  Preserved  Smith's  introduction  to 
the  eighteenth  century  is  limited  much  in  the  same  way  as  are 
those  marvellous  rooms  in  the  Philadelphia  Art  Museum  or  a  bound 
set  of  The  Spectator.  To  appreciate  an  age  it  is  well  that  we  should 
start  with  those  of  its  contributions  which  we  can  easiest  enjoy;  to 
understand  it  as  a  phase  in  the  history  of  culture  we  must  learn  a 
great  deal  more.  BRUNO  LASKER 
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The  New  Deal  Goes  to  Press 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  ABUNDANCE,  6y  Stuart  Chase.  Macmillan,  327-  pp.  Price 

$2.50. 
THE  IDEA  OF  A  NATIONAL  INTEREST,  by  Charles  A.  Beard.  Macmillan.  583 

pp.  Price  $3.75. 
THE  NEW  PIONEERS,  by  James  Remington  McCarthy.  Bobbs-Merrill,  375  pp. 

Price  $2.50. 
THE   ECONOMICS   OF   THE    RECOVERY   PROGRAM,   by   Seven    Harvard 

Economists.  Whittlesley  House,  188  pp.  Price  $1.50. 
LET'S  HAVE  ACTION!,  by  Kay  Jackson.  Ray  S.  Kellogg,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  66  pp. 

Price  10t. 

THE  CHOICE  BEFORE  US,  by  Norman  Thomas.  Macmillan,  249  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
THE  NEW  CAPITALISM,  by  James  D.  Mooney.  Macmillan,  229  pp.  Price  $3.50. 
OUR  ECONOMIC  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS,  by  Rexford  Guy  Tugwell 

and  Howard  C.  Hill.  Harcourt,  Brace,  566  pp.  Price  $2. SO. 
OUR  NEXT  STEP,  by  Matthew  Wall  and  William  English  Walling.  Harper's,  199 

pp.  Price  $2. 
AMERICA  GOES  SOCIALISTIC,  by  Henry  Savage,  Jr.  Dorrance,  146  pp.  Price 

$1.75. 

HORSES  AND  APPLES,  by  Bassett  Jones.  John  Day,  123  pp.  Price  $1. 
RECOVERY  AND  COMMON  SENSE,  by  O.  M.  W.  Sprague.  Houghton  Mifflin,  96 

pp.  Price  $1. 
THE  MENACE  OF  RECOVERY,  by  William  MacDonald.  Macmillan.  4O1  pp. 

Price  $2.50. 
NO  MORE  UNEMPLOYED,  by  John  B.  Chcadle,  Howard  O.  Eaton,  and  Corlez  A  . 

M.  Ewing.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  124  pp.  Price  $1.35. 
THE  MAINSTAY  OF  AMERICAN  INDIVIDUALISM,  by  Cassius  M.  Clay. 

Macmillan,  2«9  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
COMMON  SENSE  ABOUT  MACHINES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  by  Morn, 

P.  Taylor.  Winston,  173  pp.  Price  $1.50. 

THE  BANKS,  THE  BUDGET,  AND  BUSINESS,  by  Joseph  B.  Hubbard.  Mac- 
millan, 148  pp.  Price  $1.75. 
KEMMERER  ON  MONEY,  by  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer.  Winston,  197  pp.  Price 

$1.50. 

WHAT  IS  MONEY?,  by  Victor  S.  Clark.  Houghton  Mifflin,  SS  pp.  Price  $1. 
DOLLARS,  by  Lionel  D.  Edie.  Yale  University  Press.  293  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
MONEY  CHANGERS  VS.  THE  NEW  DEAL,  by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes.  Long  a- 

Smith,  150  pp.  Price  $1. 
PERMANENT  PROSPERITY,  by  John  Bauer  and  Nathaniel  Gold.  Harper's,  253 

pp.  Price  $2.75. 
WASHINGTON  AND  THE  REVOLUTIONISTS,  by  Roger  W.  Babson.  Harper's. 

337  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
THE  NEW  DEAL  IN  EUROPE,  by  Emil  Lengyel.  Funk  &•  Wagnalls,  312  pp. 

Price  $2.  (These  books  may  be  ordered  of  Survey  Graphic  at  the  prices  listed.) 

ONE  thing  is  clear  by  now,  and  that  is  that  too  many  authors 
thought  they  were  writing  the  only  prescriptions  for  the  de- 
pression. It  is  impossible  for  even  a  reading  public  with  appetite 
whetted  by  personal  misery  to  take  into  account  all  the  books  still 
pouring  out  of  the  presses,  designed  to  describe  or  to  remedy  our 
present  deplorable  situation.  This  review  can  touch  only  briefly  on 
the  nature  of  a  group  of  these,  chosen  at  random  and  unselected. 
Not  one  of  them  is  without  interest,  some  even  have  importance, 
but  not  one  can  do  much  to  change  conditions  or  start  men  thinking 
so  as  to  find  a  way  out.  The  time  has  certainly  come  when  it  might 
be  expedient  to  plough  under  every  third  economic  writer. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  and  certainly  the  most  exciting  of 
this  lot  is  The  Economy  of  Abundance  by  STUART  CHASE.  Mr. 
Chase's  thesis  that  we  are  trying  to  employ  an  economy  of  scarcity 
in  a  time  of  over-production — i.e.,  abundance — has  been  stated  be- 
fore, but  never  in  so  readable  and  provocative  a  way.  [Readers 
of  Survey  Graphic  had  a  generous  and  exciting  sample  from  the 
book  in  Mr.  Chase's  Is  There  Enough  to  Go  'Round  in  the  issue 
of  December  1933.1 
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Another  of  the  major  figures  in  this  list  is  the  latest  volume  of 
CHARLES  A.  BEARD.  It  is  a  thoughtful  and  profound  inquiry  into 
American  foreign  policy  and  its  economic  and  political  implica- 
tions. It  is  a  book  for  students,  but,  just  as  Lloyd  George  once  re- 
marked (erroneously)  that  "we  are  all  Socialists  now,"  we  may  say 
more  aptly  that  the  times  have  made  students  of  most  of  us  nowa- 
days. 

The  New  Pioneers  by  JAMES  REMINGTON  MCCARTHY  is  a  sort  of 
sublimated  travel  book.  The  author  had  the  bright  idea  of  traveling 
all  over  the  country  and  observing  at  first  hand  what  the  inhabit- 
ants felt  about  the  New  Deal.  The  conclusion  is  not  encouraging: 
"Every  individual  is  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  New  Deal 
just  so  long  as  he  gets  something  out  of  it." 

The  book  by  the  SEVEN  HARVARD  ECONOMISTS — seven  wise  men 
of  Cambridge — is  in  effect  a  plea  for  capitalism  against  the  Big 
Bad  Wolves  named  labor  and  agriculture  who  are  bent  on  destroy- 
ing it.  It  will  not  touch  these  adamant  hearts,  for  it  is  specious  and 
unrealistic,  in  spite  of  its  technical  profundity. 

The  little  pamphlet  by  KAY  JACKSON  is  worth  two  of  it,  even 
though  his  "plan"  is  open  to  serious  objections.  At  least  he  wants  to 
get  action,  whereas  the  Harvard  economists,  like  the  dragon  of  the 
Rhine,  want  only  to  be  allowed  to  "sleep  and  possess."  Mr.  Jackson 
is  not  so  lonely  as  he  thinks;  all  Socialists  are  with  him,  with  slight 
modifications  of  his  scheme  for  doing  away  with  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production. 

NORMAN  THOMAS,  for  example,  would  agree  with  him  thoroughly 
as  The  Choice  Before  Us  evidences.  The  New  Deal,  he  says,  cannot 
continue  static;  it  must  turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  These 
alternatives  he  describes,  and  leaves  to  us  the  choice:  fascism  or 
some  form  of  collectivism? 

JAMES  D.  MOONEY,  an  outstanding  industrialist,  feels  that  no 
such  choice  is  necessary;  he  is  all  for  a  new,  reformed  and  en- 
lightened capitalism,  in  a  beautiful  wish-fulfilment  dream  not  likely 
to  be  realized.  His  book,  however,  is  most  entertaining,  being  one 
third  pictures,  and  about  a  third  more  fascinating  colored  charts. 
Some  of  the  pictures,  by  the  way,  would  serve  admirably  as  texts 
u-hereby  Mr.  Thomas  could  refute  Mr.  Mooney's  arguments. 

Our  Economic  Society  by  R.  G.  TUGWELL  and  H.  C.  HILL  is 
really  a  college  textbook,  and  a  very  useful  one.  If  economics  had 
been  taught  thus  in  earlier  days,  we  might  have  a  sharper  view  to- 
day of  our  actual  situation  and  our  way — or  ways — out  of  it.  One 
gathers  that  it  is  still  not  the  way  economics  is  being  taught  at 
Harvard.  More  is  the  pit)'.  The  book  is  recommended  as  required 
reading  for  Dr.  Wirt,  of  Gary,  Indiana. 

NO  obvious  reason  appears  why  Our  Next  Step  should  have  been 
written  except  that  the  authors  wanted  to  make  a  little  money. 
All  that  they  say  has  already  been  said  better  and  more  authorita- 
tively by  others.  The  chief  joke  of  the  depression  seems  to  be  the 
coupling  as  co-authors  of  the  names  of  MATTHEW  WOLL  and  WIL- 
LIAM ENGLISH  WALLING.  Mr.  Walling  used  to  be  a  syndicalist.  His 
retreat  has  been  masterly. 

America  Goes  Socialistic  by  HENRY  SAVAGE,  JR.  is  just  another 
of  those  things  without  reason  for  being.  In  it  a  South  Carolina 
lawyer  expresses  his  pious  horror  at  our  bent  toward  destruction  of 
rugged  individualism.  The  chief  exhibit  is  a  chart  in  which  Wilson 
and  the  two  Roosevelts  are  featured  as  socialistic  (small  letters)  and 
all  the  Republican  presidents  figure  as  INDIVIDUALISTS 
(capitals).  Mr.  Savage  must  feel  lonely  in  South  Carolina. 

BASSETT  JONES'S  oddly  named  little  book  is  actually  about  index 
numbers.  It  apparently  contradicts  the  theses  of  his  own  earlier 
vork,  Debt  and  Production.  Nevertheless,  it  is  full  of  thought- 
arovoking  stuff  for  those  who  are  not  made  dizzy  by  mathematical 
abstractions. 

Recovery  and  Common  Sense  is  a  reprint  of  O.  M.  W.  SPRAGUE'S 
newspaper  articles.  The  Sprague  monetary  theories  are  pretty  well 
discredited  by  this  time,  but  the  author,  another  "Harvard  econo- 
mist," makes  out  as  good  a  case  for  them  as  can  be  done. 

WILLIAM  MACDONALD'S  book  is  a  horse  of  another  color.  He  too 
is  a  vicious  critic  of  the  New  Deal  and  all  it  implies,  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  right,  but  he  is  a  far  more  formidable  opponent 


One  of  sixteen  large  linoleum  prints,  half  of  which  picture  scenes  and 
people  of  the  Coal  Country,  half  those  of  Pueblo  Land.  They  have  been 
brought  out  as  a  book  without  text  in  an  edition  of  300  copies,  privately 
printed. 

Quest,  by  Harry  H.  Shaw,  1619  Hugueltt  Ave.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Prict  S3.SO  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

than  Sprague  or  such  small  fry  as  Savage.  This  is  criticism  solidly 
founded  and  well  thought  out,  and  many  of  the  points  it  makes  hit 
home.  1 1  would  be  an  excellent  idea  if  the  foremost  of  the  New  Deal- 
ers should  study  it  carefully,  and  make  it  their  goal  to  disprove  or 
invalidate  every  one  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  shrewd  but  controvert- 
ible  arguments. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  Press  has  been  turning  out  some 
useful  books  of  late  written  by  members  of  its  faculty.  Three  of 
them,  J.  B.  CHEADLE,  H.  O.  EATON,  and  C.  A.  M.  EWING  have 
united  in  a  provocative  little  volume,  No  More  Unemployed,  which 
goes  back  to  the  cooperative  scheme  of  Robert  Owen  and  brings  it 
up  to  date.  It  is  well  worth  reading,  and  one  could  wish  that  some- 
body would  try  it  out. 

CASSIUS  CLAY'S  book,  The  Mainstay  of  American  Individualism, 
is  "a  survey  of  the  farm  question,"  and  a  very  thorough  one.  The 
author  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  for  he  is  at  once  farmer, 
lawyer  and  economist.  As  he  points  out  very  clearly  (and  no  pun  is 
intended)  the  solution  of  the  farm  problem  goes  to  the  very  roots 
of  American  economic  stabilization. 

Technocracy  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  though  it  is  a  pretty  lively 
corpse,  and  MORRIS  P.  TAYLOR'S  volume,  Common  Sense  about 
Machines  and  L'nemployment,  is  in  a  sense  an  autopsy  of  it.  He  sur- 
veys the  whole  question  of  machine  development  and  technological 
unemployment  and  really  brings  to  bear  on  the  subject  the  common 
sense  his  title  promises.  It  sets  a  problem  rather  than  solving  one, 
but  setting  the  problem  is  the  first  move  toward  adequate  solution. 

The  next  five  volumes  on  the  list  are  concerned  (as  was  Sprague's 
primarily)  with  the  monetary  question.  They  are  of  varying  ex- 
cellence, the  little  book  by  VICTOR  S.  CLARK  being  the  most  useful 
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to  the  vast  number  of  readers  who  grow  fuzzy-minded  when  people 
begin  talking  about  currency  exchange  and  bimetallism.  HARRY 
ELMER  BARNES  performs  the  same  task  in  a  more  discursive  way. 
The  least  valuable  of  the  group  is  the  one  by  Prof.  LIONEL  D.  EDIE. 

Another  of  the  programs  for  permanent  recovery  which  look  so 
clear  on  paper  is  worked  out  by  Messrs.  BAUER  and  GOLD.  Their 
standby  is  a  long-time  public-works  system.  There  is  much  in  what 
they  say,  and  if  so  many  books  were  not  being  published  on  similar 
lines,  theirs  might  secure  more  attention  than  it  is  likely  to  get. 
Banking  and  currency  reforms  are  also  included  in  their  scheme. 

ROGER  W.  BABSON'S  new  version  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  which 
he  calls  Washington  and  the  Revolutionists,  is  evidence  that  the 
Sage  of  Wellesley  Hills  has  his  lighter  moments.  Someone  set  him 
down  in  Washington  and  he  went  about  wide-eyed  and  now  re- 
ports that  most  of  the  New  Dealers  are  actually  human  beings.  His 
saying  so,  however,  does  not  make  them  revolutionists  as  well. 

Finally,  EMIL  LENGYEL,  a  veteran  commentator,  in  The  New 
Deal  in  Europe,  cures  us  of  the  parochial  idea  that  the  New  Deal  is 
peculiarly  American.  He  outlines  the  various  economic  experi- 
ments of  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden  and  elsewhere.  He  is  a 
little  too  friendly  to  everybody  to  understand  any  of  these  experi- 
ments completely,  but  he  has  produced  an  intensely  interesting  re- 
port. MAYNARD  SHIPLEY 
Sausalito,  Calif. 

Wanted:  Will  and  Courage 

ETHICS  AND  MORAL  TOLERANCE,  by  Arthur  Kenyan  Rogers.  Macmillan. 
323  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IT  seems  quite  clear  that  the  chief  difficulties  of  our  time  are  not 
traceable  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  of  technical  instruments.  Our 
cultural  dilemma  is  symbolic  of  a  conflict  between  the  head  and 
the  heart;  we  know  what  needs  to  be  done  but  we  lack  the  will  and 
the  courage.  Consequently,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  our  crisis  is  at 
bottom  one  of  morality. 

While  the  representatives  of  business,  of  labor,  and  of  govern- 
ment sit  in  crowded  rooms  at  Washington  debating  codes  attempt- 
ing to  moralize  industry  and  trade  it  seems  like  a  curious  exercise 
to  turn  to  the  professional  philosophers,  the  academic  moralists. 
It  is,  however,  a  useful  exercise  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  rediscover- 
ing the  ancient  truth  that  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad  are  ex- 
ceedingly complex  and  subtle  qualities  which  do  not  emerge  clearly 
from  the  raw  stuff  of  experience.  This  lesson  one  perceives  at  once 
in  reading  Ethics  and  Moral  Tolerance.  Professor  Rogers  thinks  of 
the  sense  of  morality  as  being  derived  from  feelings,  sentiments  and 
emotions  but  he  insists  that  the  reasoning  which  can  alone  make 
the  moral  sense  effective  belongs  to  the  higher  planes  of  reflective 
thought. 

If  this  review  were  being  written  on  behalf  of  professional  phi- 
losophers, I  should  begin  at  once  with  the  author's  interpretation  of 
categories  such  as  freedom,  authority,  standards,  pragmatism, 
idealism,  conscience,  duty,  values,  ends,  purposes,  et  cetera.  But 
I  am  not  now  intent  upon  a  critical  analysis  of  Professor  Rogers' 
work.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  merely  one  of 
his  conclusions,  namely  that  which  associates  morality  with  toler- 
ance. It  is  at  this  point  that  he  projects  his  basic  theory  directly 
into  the  sphere  of  social  conduct. 

Moral  indignation,  if  not  tempered  with  tolerance,  leads  only  to 
censoriousness,  to  absolutism,  to  cruelty.  For  example,  those  who 
feel  morally  indignant  over  the  presumed  ill-doing  of  some  of  our 
bankers,  financiers  and  industrialists  may  waste  the  energy  thus 
generated  if  they  direct  their  attacks  upon  these  men  as  persons. 
The  moral  imperative  consists  of  acts  designed  to  create  a  better 
society,  that  is,  a  society  in  which  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals becomes  progressively  difficult.  This  does  not  mean  a 
legalistic  society  with  more  laws  to  curb  criminals,  a  process  which 
might  result  merely  in  intensifying  intolerance.  The  implication  of 
modern  morality  lies  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  society  of  "new 
social  arrangements  where  the  qualities  such  men  usually  can 
show  may  be  turned  into  channels  more  advantageous  not  alone 
to  themselves  but  to  others  as  well.  ...  So  long  as  the  average 
man  from  childhood  up  is  met  at  every  turn  by  influences  that 


actively  discourage  him  from  exercising  a  fresh  and  independent 
vision,  so  long  as  the  very  imperfect  society  in  which  he  lives  takes 
the  utmost  pains  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tampering  with  its 
dominant  ideals,  there  is  no  method  of  telling  to  what  extent  he 
might  have  been  a  very  different  person  in  different  surroundings." 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 

Blueprint  for  Utopia 

TECHNICS  AND  CIVILIZATION,  by  Leu-is  Mumford.  Harcourt,  Brace.  405  pp. 
Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HERE  is  a  book  which  has  all  the  attributes  of  good  writing, 
clarity,  directness,  architectonic  structure,  sequence  and 
literary  magic.  It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  skillful  rearrangement  of 
stale  and  shopworn  ideas  but  a  profound  analysis  of  our  social 
structure  in  the  light  of  technical  achievement  from  the  earliest 
days  to  the  unbelievably  complex  technics  of  the  hour.  In  an  effort 
to  place  a  label  on  this  remarkable  work,  I  find  that  the  author 
has  after  all  found  the  final  phrasing:  Technics  and  civilization.  It 
is  a  history  of  technics,  a  history  of  the  modern  economic  structure 
of  mass  production,  it  is  a  philosophy  of  history  in  terms  of  technical 
achievement,  it  is  a  sociological  interpretation  of  our  economic 
structure.  Technics  and  Civilization  is  all  these,  but  it  is  more.  It 
reaches  out  into  every  manifestation  of  group  life  and  group  think- 
ing which  has  any  relation  to  technical  discovery  and  its  use,  and 
touches  upon  every  important  phase  of  social  life  and  community 
structure.  Literature,  music,  painting,  architecture  are  brought 
into  interesting  and  new  perspectives. 

Aside  from  its  value  as  a  work  in  original  and  inescapably  logical 
analysis  and  interpretation,  the  factual  basis  of  the  book  is  so  rich 
and  presented  with  such  aptness  of  phrasing  that  it  could  stand  as  a 
sample  of  fine  English  writing  regardless  of  its  greater  import  as  a 
foundation  of  philosophic  thinking.  The  section  on  the  mechanical 
devices  for  measuring  time  has  been  alluded  to  by  many  reviewers. 
As  for  myself,  I  find  the  section  dealing  with  the  discovery  and  use 
of  glass  the  most  significant,  almost  epic  in  its  treatment. 

While  in  minor  details  one  might  find  some  points  with  which 
to  take  issue,  the  book  as  a  whole  carries  the  kind  of  conviction 
that  leaves  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  having  made  a  new  discovery 
in  the  realm  of  the  so-called  foundation  of  human  society,  and  the 
possibilities  for  creating  a  new  order,  a  practical  Utopia.  Technics 
and  Civilization  should  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  student 
of  social  institutions  and  should  replace  the  dull  textbooks  of  the 
freshman  student  of  sociology.  Mumford  in  this  first  volume  of  what 
is  eventually  to  be  a  three-volume  work,  will  become  a  landmark  in 
social  thinking.  CAROL  ARONOVICI 

New  York  City 

"Such  Stuff  as  Dreams  Are  Made  Of" 

AMERICA  IN  SEARCH  OF  CULTURE,  by  William  A.  Orion.  Little,  Brown.  310 
pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MR.  ORTON,  an  Englishman  now  permanently  resident  in  this 
country  as  a  professor  at  Smith  College,  brings  together  as 
the  nucleus  of  this  volume  a  series  of  essays  that  have  appeared  in 
popular  and  technical  journals.  An  acute  observer  who  writes 
with  easy  critical  penetration,  he  is  here  concerned  with  the  back- 
ground and  present  of  American  life  as  the  stuff  out  of  which  our 
national  values  and  meanings  must  grow.  Two  things,  he  asserts, 
have  been  responsible  for  our  American  failure  to  develop  an  ade- 
quate cultural  subsoil:  the  historical  fact  of  our  frontier,  which 
has  prompted  us  to  live  horizontally  rather  than  vertically,  and 
the  related  stressing  of  money-relations  as  the  chief  amalgam  of 
our  sprawled  national  life.  "Man  moving  rapidly  over  the  face  of 
nature  evades  his  destiny,  which  is  himself."  "And  in  all  this,  con- 
tinuity of  culture  or  tradition  has  been  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
retain.  .  .  .  And  an  abstract  unity  was  imposed  long  in  advance 
of  a  genuine  social  unity,  by  the  highly  artificial  means  of  legal 
theory  and  financial  centralization."  "The  American  people  was 
so  circumstanced  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  only  actual, 
operative  unity  it  could  attain  was  that  of  a  financial  and  legal 
centralization  on  Hamiltonian  lines."  The  result  has  been  a  pov- 
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erty  of  our  community  life,  a  lack  of  real  freedom,  for  all  our  verbal 
and  legal  worship  of  freedom,  for  "It  [freedom]  has  existed  when- 
ever people  have  found  themselves  fitting,  without  strain,  into  a 
comprehensive  social  pattern."  The  obvious  strain  in  American 
life  and  the  fact  that  in  our  contemporary  life  "the  past  has  lost  its 
meaning"  are  alike  to  Mr.  Orton  significant  causes  of  our  meager 
values,  our  inability  to  dream  true;  for  "practically  all  the  great 
cultural  phenomena  of  the  past  are  manifestations  of  corporate  life 
in  their  origin  and  in  their  function." 

This  last  emphasis  upon  the  past,  largely  correct  though  it  is,  is 
the  one  qualification  that  may  be  raised  regarding  this  remarkably 
acute  book.  For  Mr.  Orton  is  a  classicist  and  he  has  little  patience 
with  the  artist  who  does  not  accept  tradition,  for  the  educator  who 
would  revise  curricula  in  terms  of  "contemporary  American  life," 
for  the  eccentricities  of  American  speech  and  diction. 

The  effective  handling  of  the  illustrations  in  this  volume  is  com- 
mended to  our  unimaginative  publishing  fraternity. 
Columbia  University  ROBERT  S.  LYND 

Narrow  Frame  of  Reference 

VILLAGE  TALE,  by  Phil  Stone.  Harcourl,  Brace.  300  ti>.  Price  $2  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

IN  this,  his  third  rapidly  produced  novel,  Mr.  Stong,  reformed 
New  York  newspaper  man,  changes  his  scene  from  the  Iowa 
farm  to  the  Iowa  village  for  which,  it  appears,  he  has  less  nostalgia. 
In  the  narrow  frame  of  a  community  of  twenty-odd  families  where 
time  is  marked  by  the  whistle  of  the  six-forty-five  from  Keokuk, 
he  has  found  all  the  passions  that  motivate  the  well-known  human 
race.  Before  he  finishes  he  has  given  his  readers  a  look  at  the  not 
very  private  lives  of  the  entire  population. 

The  story  is  shaped  around  the  love  of  Slaughter  Somerville, 
whose  family  has  "made"  Brunswick,  for  Sybil  Jamison  the 
wife  of  the  RFD  postman,  both  Slaughter  and  Sybil  drawn 
with  a  faint  prescience  of  their  inevitable  future  on  the  screen. 
But  life  in  Brunswick  was  lived  in  a  glass  house,  and  over  this 
reticent  romance  were  sprayed  all  the  jealousies,  the  hostilities  and 
the  crudities  engendered  when  people  live  too  close  to  one  another. 
All  Mr.  Stong's  characters  are  clearly  defined,  each  contributing 
some  necessary  element  to  the  accumulating  tragedy  of  hate  and 
meanness  which  culminates  in  one  of  the  most  vicious  beatings-up 
that  this  reviewer  has  ever  encountered  between  book  covers. 
To  be  sure  not  everyone  is  wholly  ignoble.  Mr.  Stong  knows  people 
too  well  to  depict  them  all  as  completely  devoid  of  loyalty  and  kind- 
ness. But  the  dull  daily  happenings,  the  glamorless  setting,  the 
doltish  cruelties,  combine  to  put  the  whole  story  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  street  of  village  life. 

Mr.  Stong  tells  a  good  story  realistically  and  effectively  but  he 
surely  knows  that  unless  his  village  folk  change  their  spots  the 
happy  ending  he  so  neatly  achieves  will  not  go  unchallenged  by 
Brunswick.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Strikers  Are  People 

THE  SHADOW  BEFORE,  by  William  Rollins.  Jr.  McBride.  38P  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  a  story  well  told  and  characters 
vividly  drawn,  Mr.  Rollins  has  written  what  seems  to  this  re- 
viewer to  be,  with  the  exception  of  Grace  Lumpkin's  To  Make  My 
Bread,  the  best  of  the  recent  labor  novels.  He  has  so  concentrated 
on  the  narrative  and  on  depicting  his  characters  that  he  has 
avoided  obviously  strained  conclusions.  Hence,  he  has  saved  him- 
self from  some  of  the  pitfalls  of  "propaganda  writing." 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  New  England  textile  districts,  but  much 
of  the  material  suggests  the  Gastonia  strike  of  1929.  The  first  part 
of  the  story  is  concerned  with  the  lives  of  those  who  are  later  to  be 
drawn  into  the  strike.  There  is  the  son  of  the  Jewish  mill  owner, 
who  finds  no  place  for  himself  in  his  world  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
strike,  goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  workers;  there  is  the  manager  of 
the  mill,  a  taciturn  husband  and  father  to  a  neurotic  wife  and 
stage-struck  daughter;  there  is  Mickey,  the  girl  strike  leader,  and 
Ramon,  her  lover,  a  Portuguese  who  is  anxious  to  get  on  in  the 
world  and  becomes  the  "bosses'  man"  when  the  strike  is  called; 
there  is  Marvin,  the  American-born  strike  leader;  there  are  num- 


bers of  workers  whose  drab  lives  are  dominated  by  the  mills.  These 
characters  live,  love  and  work  as  human  beings;  their  lives  cross 
and  recross  each  other,  although  they  are  moving  in  different 
spheres.  The  reader  gets  a  glimpse  of  what  life  in  the  town  is  like 
before  the  actual  struggle  begins. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  strike.  It  is  here  that 
the  author  reveals  much  more  than  the  usual  ability  in  presenting 
the  material.  Most  labor  novelists  dealing  with  a  strike  period 
have  wavered  and  been  unconvincing.  Mr.  Rollins  is  more  con- 
vincing in  that  part  of  his  story  than  in  any  other.  The  effect  of 
the  strike  goes  further  than  the  immediate  group  involved  although 
attention  is  concentrated  on  the  workers  and  those  associated  with 
them. 

The  staccato  writing  and  the  fusion  of  many  elements  into  a  sort 
of  "stream  of  consciousness"  pattern  suggests  the  Dos  Passes 
method.  To  some  readers  these  elements  of  style  may  impede  the 
flow  of  the  narrative. 

The  least  convincing  part  of  the  work  is  that  dealing  with  the 
characters  from  the  capitalist  class.  The  mill-owner's  son  fails  to 
find  his  place  with  the  strikers.  His  last  hysterical  act  before  taking 
his  own  life  is  an  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  mill.  The  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  manager  are  neurotic,  near-degenerate  types.  The 
implication  is  that  such  are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  system. 
In  a  general  way  the  argument  may  be  acceptable,  but  to  turn  so 
completely  into  ashes  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  benefit  by  the 
system  is  much  less  subtle  and  realistic  than  are  the  other  aspects 
of  the  author's  work.  Lois  MCDONALD 

New  York  University 

Nazi  War  Plans 

NAZI  MEANS  WAR?  by  Leland  Stowe.  McGraw-Hill.  142  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

MR.  STOWE  is  a  well-known  foreign  journalist  who  spent 
September  and  October  of  last  year  in  Germany  for  the 
express  purpose  of  discovering  whether  secret  arming  was  going 
on  and  how  far  a  program  of  militarization  of  the  people  had  been 
adopted.  His  book  is  based,  he  tells  us,  entirely  on  data  collected 
in  that  country.  The  speeches  made  by  Hitler  since  his  accession 
to  power,  breathing  a  new  spirit  of  peace,  are  discussed  and  com- 
pared with  former  utterances,  such  as  those  in  Hitler's  Mein 
Kampf.  Mr.  Stowe  refuses  to  believe,  as  do  many  Americans,  that 
there  has  been  a  real  change  of  purpose  and  program  on  Hitler's 
part  following  his  attainment  of  absolute  power  with  the  sense  of 
responsibility  that  it  is  supposed  to  bring.  He  believes  rather  that 
the  real  purpose  of  the  Leader  remains  the  same  and  that  he  is 
only  working  for  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  war. 
Descriptions  are  given  of  the  various  armed  forces  and  stress  is  laid 
on  the  even  more  ominous  feature  of  the  Nazi  program,  the  mil- 
itarization of  all  education  and  sport  and  the  creation  of  the 
"totalitarian  state,"  which  means  the  subordination  of  all  to  the 
will  of  one.  Mr.  Stowe  urges  the  American  government  to  face  the 
future  in  a  realistic  way  and  to  begin  to  plan  for  the  course  of 
action  which  the  nation  will  pursue  in  the  event  of  another  Eu- 
ropean war.  ALICE  HAMILTON,  M.D. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Optimism  at  Any  Price 

OPTIMISTIC  AMERICA,  by  Guy  V.  Price.  Western  Baptist  Publishing  Company. 
297  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  title  of  this  book  might  be  misleading,  the 
/~\  publisher's  blurb  on  the  red-lined  jacket  submits  that  for 
"intelligent  readers  generally"  it  is  "a  convenient  survey  of  Ameri- 
can culture  from  one  point  of  view."  The  optimism  written  about 
is  nothing  more  than  the  urge  to  live  and  be  active  that  belongs  to 
a  new  country  fresh  from  a  few  decades  of  expansion.  The  spirit  of 
"bigger  and  better"  has  its  fountain-head,  according  to  Price,  in 
the  great  city.  He  might  have  introduced  the  volume  with  a  verse 
from  Carl  Sandburg's  poem,  Chicago, — hog-butcher,  grain  mart, 
builder,  a  brawling  city  that  laughs;  or  did  before  the  depression. 
The  optimism  of  which  Dr.  Price  writes  so  well,  does  exist.  It  is 
the  voice  of  radio  and  the  press,  and  the  spirit  of  Rotarianism.  It  is 
here  and  dominates  America  and  continues  to  cover  up  much  that 
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is  not  optimism.  The  so-called  "American  spirit"  that  plunges  and 
does  not  yield;  the  optimism  that  does  not  recognize  reality  is 
surely  well  described.  It  is  another  name  for  the  social  process  com- 
bined with  a  fatalistic  faith  in  progress. 

Optimism  is  not  described  herein  as  a  "front"  or  pose,  but  an- 
other author  writing  on  Cynical  America,  might  so  describe  it. 
It  is  another  name  for  the  success  doctrine,  which  is  mostly  what 
one  sees  unless  he  views  the  American  scene  from  another  house- 
top. By  the  same  method  of  investigation  America  might  be  de- 
scribed as  "vulgar,"  "radical,"  "fun-loving"  or  "indifferent." 
Speaking  of  viewpoints,  we  are  reminded  of  the  recent  controversy 
between  the  artist  and  the  admiral  over  the  painting,  The  Fleet's 
In.  The  admiral  says  sailors  are  gentlemen  and  do  not  act  that  way 
on  the  park-benches  of  Riverside  Drive.  NELS  ANDERSON 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Horizon  of  Action 

THE  HORIZON  OF  EXPERIENCE,  Delisle  Burns,  Norton.  372  pp.  Price  $3.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  philosophically  valid  and  hu- 
manly practical  efforts  at  the  formulation  of  a  philosophy  for  the 
modern  man  which  has  come  to  my  attention.  The  book  lays  par- 
ticular stress  upon  the  idea  of  the  value  of  the  future,  or  what  the 
author  calls  the  horizon  of  action,  as  having  great  determinative 
importance  today.  He  says,  for  example,  "The  common  man, 
fleeing  from  the  dissolution  or  chaos  of  the  modern  mind,  will  find 
the  basis  of  a  new  formulation  not  by  turning  his  back  upon  the 
separate  advances  made  in  thought  and  art,  but  by  living  more 
intensely  within  that  modern  mind."  The  future,  he  contends,  "is 
present  in  experiencing,  as  can  be  observed  in  desire."  Again  he 
says,  "The  actions  that  are  upon  the  horizon  point  to  the  unex- 
plored world  of  the  possible  acts"  are  what  philosophy  must  take 
account  of.  He  relates  the  God-idea  to  his  whole  position  as  follows: 
"Deity  is  that  element  among  the  horizon  values  which  acts  as  the 
formative  force  in  the  whole  of  a  situation  for  a  community  chang- 
ing the  possible  into  the  actual." 

It  is  impossible  in  brief  compass  to  epitomize  further  the  position 
and  particular  conclusions  which  Mr.  Burns  reaches.  Far  better  to 
read  and  enjoy  the  book.  ORDWAY  TEAD 

New  York  City 


Why  Edison  Was  So 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  A  Modern  Olympian,  by  Mary  Childs  Nerney.  Harrison 
Smith  and  Robert  Haas.  334  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  Era  of  Edison!  It  came  in  lighted  by  tallow  candles  and 
kerosene  lamps;  it  went  out  lighted  by  the  blaze  of  millions  of 
millions  of  electric  lights.  It  came  in  shouting  through  a  mega- 
phone; it  went  out  crooning  into  microphones.  It  came  in  to  the 
drama  of  the  legitimate  stage;  it  went  out  to  the  flicker  of  thou- 
sands of  billions  of  yards  of  celluloid  film.  If  there  is  a  thrill  in 
simply  having  lived  in  the  Era  of  Edison,  then  what  sort  of  thrill 
must  one  feel  whose  life  has  not  only  compassed  that  era,  but  has 
contributed  more  than  the  life  of  any  other  one  human  being  to  its 
toys  and  tools?  It  is  to  describe  that  thrill  that  this  book  was 
written.  For  while  it  is  a  biography,  it  is  not  so  much  a  record  of 
what  Edison  did  as  what  Edison  felt. 

This  is  the  story  of  Edison  the  boy,  feeding  an  indeterminate 
number  of  Seidlitz  powders  to  a  friend  in  the  hope  that  the  resultant 
gases  might  make  the  friend  dirigible.  It  is  the  story  of  Edison 
the  young  man,  bumming  his  way  from  job  to  job,  too  lazy  to  hold 
any  job  more  than  a  few  months,  and  usually  getting  fired  because 
he  invented  a  machine  to  do  his  work  for  him.  It  is  the  story  of 
Edison  the  man,  so  everlastingly  interested  in  invention  that  he 
simply  did  not  have  time  to  sleep  for  fear  he  might  miss  a  clever 
idea.  It  is  the  story,  too,  of  Edison  the  friend,  the  boss,  the  lover, 
the  father,  the  politician,  the  Utopian,  the  theologian,  the  genius. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  human  being,  Alva  Edison,  who  didn't  like  his 
first  name  and  chose  another  for  himself. 

If  there  is  a  supreme  thrill  in  the  book,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
chapter  in  which  is  related  the  manner  in  which  Edison  was  not 
brought  up.  He  was  a  twig  unbent.  He  was  free  to  follow  his  own 


tendencies;  to  stick  to  an  experiment  until  it  was  concluded  by  the 
smashing  of  the  apparatus,  the  ruining  of  his  clothing,  or  the  satis- 
faction of  his  curiosity.  Edison  evidently  had  it  in  him  to  be  as 
mediocre  and  commonplace  as  any  of  us;  but  an  understanding 
mother  and  a  bewildered  but  indulgent  father  saved  him  from  the 
mold  into  which  the  rest  of  us  were  poured. 

The  book  is  a  mass  of  data,  gleaned  from  two  years  of  intensive 
sorting  of  records  and  papers  by  the  author.  But  through  the  data 
runs  the  life  of  a  very  human  being.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Far  East 

EMPIRE  IN  THE  EAST,  edited  by  Joseph  Barnes.  Doubleday  Doran,  322  pp.  Price 

$3.25  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
WORLD  TIDES  IN  THE  FAR  EAST,  by  Basil  Mathews.  Friendship  Press.  ISO  pp. 

Price  $1  cloth,  60  cents  paper,  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
AN  ORIENTAL  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION,  by  No-Yong  Park 

(Poo).  Hale,  Cushman  and  Flint.  128  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  EMPIRE  in  the  East,  Joseph  Barnes,  a  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  has  drawn 
together  an  unusual  group  of  American  experts  in  Far  Eastern 
affairs.  The  first  essay,  China  and  Barbarians,  by  Owen  Lattimore, 
clarifies  the  conflict  between  the  political  conceptions  held  by 
those  in  authority  in  the  loose-knit  cultural  unity  which  was  ancient 
China  and  those  of  the  western-influenced  leaders  of  the  Chinese 
Republic.  Mr.  Lattimore  predicts  a  long  conflict  for  the  possession 
of  the  far-flung  dependencies  of  old  China  which  the  struggling 
new  Republic  has  been  unable  to  incorporate  under  its  recently 
organized  states. 

The  Japanese  Dilemma  is  seen  by  John  E.  Orchard,  to  be  in  part 
the  inevitable  growing  struggle  of  a  nation,  with  scanty  natural 
resources,  for  needed  markets  for  her  manufactured  goods,  and  for 
needed  sources  of  raw  material — a  struggle  not  only  with  Europe 
and  America,  but  increasingly  with  newer  industries  of  China 
and  India.  Internally  this  struggle  raises  serious  problems  of  the 
relationship  of  Japanese  workers  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
leaders  into  whose  hands  has  gone  most  of  the  wealth  derived  from 
this  expansion.  One  of  the  causes  for  enthusiasm  by  the  masses  in 
Japan  for  the  military  operations  in  Manchuria  was  the  high  hope 
held  out  that  these  conquests  would  bring  to  the  common  man  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  chapters  is  the  careful  study  made  by 
Joseph  Barnes,  the  editor,  of  the  spectacular  developments  of  indus- 
try and  agriculture  in  Soviet  Siberia.  It  is  contended  that  this  new 
thrust  toward  the  Pacific  by  Soviet  Russia,  unlike  the  advance  of 
Tsarist  Russia,  depends  for  its  success  on  the  demonstration  of  a 
new  type  of  life  in  the  thriving  communities  of  Siberia.  H.  Foster 
Bain,  in  his  article  on  Second  Eldorado,  further  reinforces  his 
thesis  published  some  years  ago  that  there  is  no  great  danger  of 
future  severe  industrial  competition  between  the  Far  East  and  the 
Western  nations  because  "the  far  East  does  not  have  the  ores  basic 
for  such  industrialization  as  marked  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  North  Atlantic."  Tyler  Dennett  of  Princeton  University  in- 
dicates the  impossibility  of  the  Open-Door  being  more  than  a 
device  for  wresting  special  privileges  from  the  Orient  without  a 
further  development  of  internationalism. 

In  Missionaries  of  Empire,  Pearl  S.  Buck  shows  clearly  the  early 
connection  between  the  trader,  the  politician  and  the  proclaimer  of 
religious  doctrine.  Generalizing  on  the  effect  of  the  missionary 
movement,  she  holds  that  "it  may  be  said  socially  the  contact  has 
been  beneficial  but  individually  it  has  been  evil."  Her  reason  is: 
"Upon  people  who  had  it  not,  has  been  fastened  a  sense  of  sin,  of 
spiritual  obligation,  of  inferiority  before  a  despotic  personal  God. 
In  a  word  he  [the  missionary]  has  brought  with  him  the  hard 
doctrines  of  the  Puritan  and  of  the  conception  of  original  sin." 
One  may  raise  a  question  whether  the  entire  missionary  group  of 
the  modern  movement  can  be  subsumed  under  this  caption.  From 
personal  experience  with  many  missionaries  the  writer  believes  that 
the  minority  of  'the  missionaries  at  present  in  China  could  be 
classified  as  dogmatic  Puritans. 

Pressing  domestic  and  European  news  has  so  occupied  the 
attention  of  most  readers  on  political  and  economic  movements, 
that  the  significant  transformations  in  the  Far  East  have  of  late 
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tended  to  be  ignored.  This  stimulating  symposium  is,  therefore, 
especially  timely,  because  it  makes  vivid  political  and  economic 
changes  and  realignments  in  the  Orient  of  far-reaching  significance 
for  America  and  for  the  world.  Moreover,  the  international  signifi- 
cance of  the  economic  reorganization  taking  place  in  America  is 
vividly  portrayed  against  the  Far  Eastern  background.  Its  suc- 
cess would  tend  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  conflict  in  the  Far 
East. 

In  Basil  Mathews'  World  Tides  in  the  Far  East  the  virility  and 
activities  of  the  Communist  Party,  now  ruling  one  fifth  of  China's 
400  million  and  the  explanation  of  the  driving  power  of  Japan's 
fascist  group,  are  particularly  well  portrayed.  Among  the  factors 
uniting  the  nation  under  fascist  ideals  are  the  reaction  against  the 
inefficiences  of  party  rule,  the  intense  nationalism  fostered  by  re- 
cent political  isolation,  the  hatred  of  the  rich  banker  and  indus- 
trialist, the  possibilities  of  economic  advantages  for  all  groups 
from  Japan's  expansion  to  the  mainland,  combined  with  an  intense 
longing  for  the  sturdy  virtues  and  idealized  communal  relationships 
of  the  older  order  in  Japan,  and  a  burning  loyalty  to  the  Emperor. 
A  popular  outlining  of  the  sources  of  conflict  in  Manchuria  closes 
the  excellent  descriptive  half  of  the  volume.  The  latter  part  raises 
many  controversial  questions.  The  author  feels  deeply  that  the 
ethical  values  of  neither  East  nor  West  are  adequate  as  a  basis  of  the 
new  world  order  which  he  believes  is  about  to  emerge.  A  redis- 
covery of  essential  and  revolutionary  Christianity  and  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  advocated  as 
the  basis  of  this  new  social  order. 

An  Oriental  View  of  American  Civilization  is  a  little  book — a 
pleasant  and  frank  chat  by  an  intelligent  western-trained  Chinese 
scholar.  The  author  enjoys  pithy  aphorisms  such  as:  "Home! 
Sweet  Home !  Nobody  home !  Such  was  my  first  impression  of  an 
American  home.  Father  is  at  the  office,  mother  is  at  the  bridge 
party,  and  children  are  at  school.  Who  is  at  home?  Nobody  save  the 
cat  or  the  dog."  While  some  chapters  are  more  penetrating  than 
others,  especially  the  one  which  shows  how  President  Roosevelt's 
methods  embody  the  Golden  Mean  principle  of  Confucius,  it  can 
not  be  said  that  this  book  adds  many  new  and  striking  criticisms  of 
American  civilization  or  throws  much  light  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
East  on  the  perplexities  of  the  West.  J.  STEWART  BURGESS 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia 

The  Bumper-Crop  Tragedy 

AMERICAN  FARM  POLICY,  by  Wilson  Gee.  Norton.  146  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

PROFESSOR  GEE'S  brief  book  about  our  farm  troubles  is  one 
F  of  the  Social  Action  series  edited  by  Alvin  Johnson  but  his  sug- 
gestions for  "action"  are  comparatively  mild.  He  offers  the  general 
reader  a  first-rate  analysis  of  the  domestic  conditions  which  have 
put  the  American  farmer  at  an  increasing  disadvantage,  criticizes 
fairly  the  farm  policies  of  recent  Republican  administrations  and 
describes  the  New  Deal  as  experimental  planning.  This  planning 
promises  to  help,  he  believes,  and  he  goes  on  to  discuss  that  obses- 
sion of  farm-politicians,  the  money  question.  He  sees  the  force  of 
orthodox  resistance  to  inflation  but  is  tempted,  although  cautious, 
by  the  theory  of  the  "commodity  dollar."  It  is  significant  of  the 
genuinely  experimental  nature  of  the  Roosevelt  policies  that  some 
of  the  things  this  writer  discusses  were  tried  and  abandoned  before 
his  book  could  get  into  print. 

For  the  future,  Professor  Gee  wants  a  national  board  for  eco- 
nomic planning  with  permanence  and  prestige,  exercising  ad- 
visory powers;  he  wants  the  farmers  to  organize  for  more  effective 
political  action  in  their  own  behalf;  and  he  wants  more  research 
into  the  causes  of  their  vicissitudes.  All  this  is  sound  and  moderate, 
in  fact  it  may  be  too  moderate  for  a  realistic  farm  policy.  If  there  is 
anything  lacking  in  Professor  Gee's  picture  of  the  problem  it  is  his 
failure  to  give  full  weight  to  changes  in  the  agricultural  productiv- 
ity of  the  world  as  a  whole,  changes  which  may  make  it  economi- 
cally foolish  for  the  agricultural  system  of  America  to  struggle  to 
maintain  itself  on  its  present  scale.  True  it  is,  as  he  says,  that  we 
want  "farm  people"  in  our  population,  and  true  that  a  stupid  tariff 
and  debt  policy  has  bilked  them  ruthlessly.  It  may  be  truer  than 


he  appears  ready  to  admit  that  many  of  them  will  be  casualties  of 
the  world's  development. 

However,  this  book  is  still  the  best  presentation  of  the  subject  for 
all  those  who  haven't  time  for  documentation  and  statistical 
analysis  but  are  aware  that  they  should  understand  the  real 
tragedy  behind  farm  discontent.  LYMAN  BRYSON 

Dts  Moines,  Iowa 


Campus  Research 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ORGANIZATION  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVER- 
SITIES AND  COLLEGES,  by  Wilson  Gee.  A  publication  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  Institute  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Appleton-Century.  275  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book  is  obviously — in  fact  avowedly — a  plea  for  the  better 
financial  support  of  studies  in  the  social  sciences  prosecuted  by 
faculty  members  of  colleges  and  universities.  It  has  three  chapters. 
The  first,  The  Place  of  the  University  and  College  in  Social  Science 
Research,  is  a  brief  essay  on  why  institutions  of  higher  learning 
should  strive  to  be  social-science  research  centers.  Chapter  II, 
The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Social  Science  Research  Organization, 
reports,  institution  by  institution,  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
central  body  to  consider  research  in  the  social  sciences.  Definitely 
organized  bodies  for  central  consideration  of  some  sort  were  found 
in  about  1 5  percent  of  the  539  institutions  that  cooperated  in  this 
inquiry;  95  percent  of  the  universities  and  colleges  listed  in  the 
World  Almanac  did  cooperate  in  it.  Chapter  III,  Case  Studies, 
which  occupies  two  thirds  of  the  pages,  describes  how  universities 
and  colleges  have  created  these  central  organizations  to  promote, 
operate,  or  otherwise  be  concerned  with  studies  in  the  social 
sciences  by  the  faculty. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  "how"  these  mechanisms  are 
concerned  with  research  can,  it  seems,  be  summarized  in  a  very  few 
words.  It  is  largely  to  umpire  the  scramble  for  the  "dog  meat"  (to 
quote  a  professor  in  one  of  our  great  institutions  of  learning),  that 
is,  for  subsidies  for  studies  initiated  by  individual  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  Case  Studies  are  a  sort  of  descriptive  inventory  of  the 
various  social  science  research  committees,  institutes  and  bureaus 
that  do  the  umpiring  in  the  educational  institutions  that  have 
them,  together  with  lists,  without  any  kind  of  appraisal  or  analysis, 
of  some  of  their  products. 

Integration  of  the  program  of  social  studies  is  apparently  not 
sought  at  all  in  certain  of  our  great  institutions  of  learning,  notably, 
Harvard  University.  There,  each  professor  picks  something  out  of 
the  universe  that  to  him  looks  promising  and  proceeds  as  best  he 
can  to  convince  the  central  committee  that  his  project  is  worthy  of 
subsidy.  Other  institutions  try  to  get  some  semblance  of  order  into 
the  list  through  encouraging  the  choice  of  studies  that  relate  to  a 
common  unit  such  as  a  state  or  a  region.  The  Yale  Institute  of 
Human  Relations,  the  stated  purpose  of  which  is,  "to  correlate 
knowledge  and  coordinate  technique  in  related  fields"  has  defined 
its  program  as  (1)  "studies  concerned  with  the  basic  mechanisms 
and  processes  of  behavior  and  human  relations  and  with  problems 
of  method";  (2)  studies  "dealing  with  immediate  problems  of 
human  welfare,  such  as  unemployment,  delinquency  and  mental 
disease — problems  studied  cooperatively  by  several  sciences"; 
and  (3)  studies  "concerned  with  specific  problems  in  the  fields  of 
law,  medicine,  religion,  education,  economics  and  government." 
Just  how  the  correlation  and  coordination  is  to  be  effected  is  not 
clear,  except  that  the  Institute  has  a  special  building  and  that 
studies  of  the  New  Haven  community  are  favored. 

Almost  everywhere  in  the  lists  of  work  recently  completed  or  in 
progress  (there  is  no  list  for  the  Yale  Institute)  there  is  evidence 
that  interest  among  college  faculty  members  in  the  phenomena  of 
social  life  is  still  in  a  highly  disjointed  and  disorderly  condition. 
The  rule  seems  to  be  to  pulverize  projects  to  the  place  where  they 
can  be  operated  as  one-man  enterprises.  Far  too  often  the  list  for  an 
institution  looks  like  a  display  of  miscellaneous  intellectual  fire- 
works rather  than  the  product  of  organic  growth  and  careful  culti- 
vation of  a  field  of  thought.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  quote  instances 
of  a  conglomeration  of  studies  that  on  its  face  looks  absurd.  A  list 
that  starts  with  an  abstract  examination  of  some  great  world-wide 
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problem,  comes  next  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  some  practical 
administrative  or  business  problem  in  the  state  or  county,  then 
jumps  to  the  sociological  examination  of  village  life  in  some  far 
away  civilization  and  winds  up  with  the  study  of  a  few  "cases"  of 
something  or  other  in  the  home  town,  does  look  funny  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  integration  of  the  social  sciences.  None  of  the 
tides  indicated  that  an  integrated  process  of  study  of  a  given  subject 
had  been  employed. 

The  real  problem  would  appear  to  be  not  the  creation  of  a 
mechanism  that  will  integrate  willy-nilly,  like  an  electric  beater, 
with  money  as  the  energizer,  but  the  vision  of  what  a  truly  cooper- 
ative group  of  social  scientists  should  be  doing,  both  in  terms  of, 
(1)  the  formulation  and  statement  of  sets  of  problems  gravely 
needing  cooperative  treatment  and,  (2)  the  integrated  and  cooper- 
ative methods  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  One  has  the  strong 
suspicion  that  any  university  group  that  can  set  out  such  a  program 
and  gives  promise  of  putting  on  a  good  performance  will  not  need 
to  worry  about  money  very  much. 

Although  Mr.  Gee's  book  is  not  a  very  impressive  analysis  of  the 
problems  attending  the  development  of  the  social  sciences  in 
general  and  their  cultivation  in  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
particular,  it  still  is  a  useful  picturing  of  many  practical  details 
connected  with  the  subject.  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 

Director  Research  Bureau,  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 

Africa  in  Guiana 

REBEL  DESTINY.  Among  the  Bush  Negroes  of  Dutch  Guiana,  by  Melville  J. 
Herskovils  and  Frances  S.  Herskovils.  McGraw-Hill.  366  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

THE  book  deals  with  the  life  history  of  a  Negro  people  who  are 
I  the  descendants  of  runaway  slaves  who  had  been  imported  from 
Africa  but  successfully  fled  to  the  bush  of  Dutch  Guiana  and  built 
up  their  own  villages.  Later  they  succeeded  in  defending  their  in- 
dependence against  the  forces  of  the  Dutch  colonists  and  actually 
established  treaties  guaranteeing  their  freedom.  The  volume  is 
primarily  ethnological  and  anthropological  although  there  are 
many  social  implications.  These  inhere  in  the  study  of  a  form  of 
isolated  culture  which  undoubtedly  characterized  the  mode  of  life 
and  thought  of  the  Negroes  who  were  brought  as  slaves  to  other 
parts  of  America.  The  approach  is  not  so  much  descriptive  as  in- 
terpretative of  the  bush  Negroes'  attitudes  towards  their  own  civili- 
zation. The  authors  were  well  fitted  for  their  work  by  virtue  of  their 
interest  in  the  American  Negro,  some  of  whose  problems  they  have 
studied  and  described  in  other  volumes.  The  mode  of  presentation 
possesses  a  fascinating  human  quality  that  distinguishes  it  from 
academic  reports  concerning  primitive  people.  Hence,  it  becomes  a 
volume  for  pleasant  relaxation  as  well  as  for  information. 
New  York  City  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 


Book  Shelf 


WORLD  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  U.S.S.R..  by  Michael  T.  Florinsky.  Mac- 
millan.  264  pp.  Price  $2. 

DISCOUNTING  the  author's  occasionally  sneering  comments,  one 
may  find  the  book  a  helpful  account  of  the  evolution  of  Soviet 
foreign  policies.  By  means  of  quotations  from  Lenin,  Trotsky, 
Stalin  and  other  leaders,  Dr.  Florinsky  shows  conclusively  how  the 
early  view  of  the  indispensability  of  a  world  revolution  has  given 
place  to  a  desire  for  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  the  capitalistic 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  more  pressing  the  domestic 
problems,  the  more  conciliatory  do  the  Bolsheviks  become  toward 
the  outside  world. 

KOMOKI  OF  THE  CLIFFS,  by  Isis  L.  Harrington.  Scribner's.  96  pp.  Price,  $1.20, 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THOUGH  it  is  offered  as  a  story  book  for  small  boys  and  girls,  noth- 
ing could  more  clearly  show  than  does  this  little  volume  that  Indian 
children  are  at  last  being  freed  from  the  rigid,  formalized  education 
in  which  for  two  generations  they  were  regimented  by  an  un- 
imaginative Indian  Bureau.  A  teacher  in  the  Indian  school  at 


Albuquerque  recounts  the  everyday  adventures  of  a  small  Hopi 
boy  and  his  dog  Po-o-ko  in  a  way  to  delight  young  children.  Their 
elders  will  be  both  charmed  and  impressed  by  the  illustrations, 
beautifully  reproduced  in  color  from  paintings  by  Indian  boys  and 
girls. 

IN  ALL  COUNTRIES,  by  John  Dos  Passes.  Harcourt,  Brace.  273  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HERE  we  have  the  raw  material  from  which  Dos  Passos  creates  his 
exciting  novels.  The  dramatic  personalities,  the  clash  of  interests 
and  ideals  which  epitomize  the  flow  of  events  today  in  all  coun- 
tries. He  chooses  as  typical  of  the  rest,  Russia,  Mexico,  Spain  and 
the  United  States.  Of  his  observations  recorded  here  the  most  in- 
teresting are  the  story  of  the  treacherous  murder  of  Zapata  in  the 
Mexican  section,  and,  in  the  Spanish,  the  equally  treacherous 
murder  of  the  sixteen  citizens  of  Casas  Viejas.  He  seems  to  tell  us 
that  Russia  is  too  large  to  take  snapshots  of — and  the  United  States 
too  undergraduate.  Or  that  events  in  Russia  have  crystallized  past 
the  dramatic  moment,  while  in  the  United  States  the  point  of  such 
crystallization  still  lies  somewhere  in  the  future. 

STEVEDORE:  A  Play,  by  Paul  Peters  and  George  Sklar.  Covici,  Friede.  123  pp. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  play,  a  "sell  out"  when  produced  by  the  Theatre  Union  at 
the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre  in  New  York  late  this  spring,  draws 
its  material  from  the  racial-industrial  struggle  that  is  the  bitter 
tragedy  of  the  South.  The  chief  characters  are  Negro  workers  on 
the  New  Orleans  docks.  The  plot  is  concerned  with  a  "rape"  scare, 
and  with  the  efforts  of  a  "Red"  leader  to  organize  the  stevedores. 
The  workers — even  in  cold  print — are  authentic  with  the  humor, 
good  nature  and  simple  humanity  of  the  southern  Negro.  But  along 
with  the  rhythmic  speech  and  easy  laughter  the  authors  have 
caught,  too,  the  terrible  reality  of  race  prejudice  and  economic  in- 
justice, and  the  latent  defiance  and  power  of  a  suppressed  people. 

ESSAY  ANNUAL— 1934.  Compiled  by  Erich  A.  Walter.  Scott,  Foresman  6-  Co. 
374  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  USEFUL  service  is  performed  by  this  Annual,  now  in  its  second 
series,  in  gathering  and  giving  longer  currency  to  notable  discus- 
sions of  current  affairs  and  trends,  otherwise  ephemeral  in  periodi- 
cals. A  few  are  from  books.  Also  it  affords  for  college  freshmen  a 
cheap  and  compact  exhibit  of  modern  American  essays.  This  one 
was  worth  while  if  it  contained  only  I  Do  Not  Like  Ladies,  by 
"Joan  Maybury"  (pseudonym)  and  Richard  C.  Cabot's  What 
Men  Rise  To.  But  diverse  other  tastes  and  points  of  view  are  grati- 
fied. The  selection  is  capable  and  judicious,  sweeping  the  gamut 
from  President  Roosevelt's  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  address 
and  Charles  Merz's  appraisal  of  Roosevelt's  first  year  down  to — 
well,  to  Of  Corks — and  the  Late  Diplodocus,  from  Survey  Graphic, 
with  a  supplementary  list  mentioning  still  another  Graphic  piece. 
And  in  between  outstanding  essays  by  such  as  Walter  Lippmann, 
Frank  H.  Simonds,  James  Rorty,  Christian  Gauss  and  a  couple  of 
dozen  others. 

GERMAN  FAMILY.  byL.  C.  N.  Stone.  Bobbs-Merrill.  345  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  A  NAZI  GARDEN,  by  Lona  Mask.  Vanguard.  252  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic. 

MURDER — MADE  IN  GERMANY,  by  Heini  Liepmann.  Harper's.  258  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  OPPERMANNS,  by  Leon  Feuchtw  anger.  Viking.  406  pp.  Price  12.50  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

FOUR  novels  based  on  the  Nazi  revolution  of  last  year  appeared 
in  the  spring,  all  of  them  centering  on  the  treatment  of  the  Jews 
in  Germany,  all  of  them  covering  events  so  widely  known  from 
newspaper  accounts.  Yet  each  offers  something  fresh  and  different 
from  the  others.  German  Family  pictures  Christian  and  Jew  in  a 
mixed  social  circle,  with  their  contrasts  and  mutual  attractions;  it 
is  full  of  humor  and  human  episodes  and  considerable  wisdom. 
In  a  Nazi  Garden,  also  a  story  of  Jew  and  Christian,  an  Ameri- 
can Jewess  and  a  German  liberal  who  are  living  in  a  middle- 
class  household,  shows  the  simple  little  people  who  made  Hitler 
and  whom  he  in  turn  made  into  fanatics  and  romanticists. 
Murder — Made  in  Germany  is  more  reportorial.  But,  centering  on 
characters  from  the  working  class,  it  adds  color,  detail  and  informa- 
tion to  the  accounts  of  correspondents.  Outstanding  is  The  Opper- 


manns,  not  because  of  what  it  tells  but  because  Feuchtwanger  is  the 
best  writer  of  the  four.  His  historical  novels  have  long  been  ad- 
mired in  this  country.  This  book,  through  an  admirable  translation 
that  takes  away  the  strangeness  usually  present  in  English  versions 
of  foreign  books,  follows  a  Jewish  family,  of  wealth,  distinction  and 
patriotic  record,  that  has  lived  without  racial  self-consciousness  or 
religious  observances,  from  its  position  of  security  and  pride  to 
sudden  humiliation  and  what  is  practically  oblivion. 


WAYSIDE  JUSTICE  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

(Continued  from  page  381) 


this  morning,  not  yet  read.  Perhaps  my  decisions  of  today  are 
already  old-fashioned. 

"For  instance,"  explained  Mihailof  in  answer  to  my  question- 
ing surprise,  "when  I  first  began  my  work  as  judge  in  the  days  of 
the  new  economic  policy,  the  chief  crimes  were  drunken  hooligan- 
ism and  thefts  of  private  property.  Then  came  in  1930  the  wave 
of  collective  farming.  Thefts  of  private  property  dropped  off,  for 
there  was  less  private  property  and  less  competition  to  get  rich; 
no  one  wanted  any  more  to  become  a  kulak.  Hooliganism  changed 
its  form  from  irresponsible  drunken  fights  to  organized  breaking 
up  of  collective  farm  meetings,  arson,  destruction  of  collective 
property.  Thus  the  opponents  of  our  socialist  state  fought  the  new 
collectives. 

"A  year  and  a  half  ago  this  open  destruction  stopped;  the  op- 
ponents of  collective  farming  were  on  the  run.  Then  came  wide- 
spread thefts  of  collective  property,  waste  of  collective  goods; 
attempts  to  demoralize  from  within.  Our  instruction  at  that  time 
was  'Hit  hard'  on  all  such  thefts.  If  they  were  sufficiently  serious, 
if  they  pointed  to  widespread  conspiracy  to  undermine  the  new 
collective  farms,  they  carried  very  heavy  sentences. 

"We  'hit  hard";  we  'made  examples,'  and  now  these  crimes  also 
have  greatly  lessened.  So  today  we  have  a  new  watchword: 
'Be  watchful  and  discriminate.'  We  use  more  time  now  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  and  extent  of  the  social  sore.  Take  that  case  of 
Sirotin  and  Krasovski,  for  instance.  We  shall  go  into  it  very 
thoroughly,  widi  our  best  discrimination.  Sirotin  is  a  good  fellow 
but  inexperienced;  time  will  cure  him.  Krasovski  is  acting  with 
intent, — we  must  know  how  seriously  he  hates  us  and  strives 
to  injure  us.  Then  we  shall  know  what  'measure  of  social  protec- 
tion' must  be  taken  against  him,  whether  one  year  or  five.  How 
long  must  he  be  removed  from  the  village  he  injures,  until  he 
will  no  longer  be  to  them  a  danger?" 

"That  is  your  court's  function?"  I  asked.  "Social  protection?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  Mihailof.  "Not  only  in  the  court  but 
out  of  the  court  that  is  my  job  as  judge.  I  must  prevent  court 
cases  when  I  can.  We  have,  for  instance,  a  certain  amount  of 
drunken  brawls  still  in  our  midst,  especially  on  the  festivals  of 
saints  when  men  drink  hard.  Last  week  there  was  such  a  holiday. 
So  before  it  began  I  gathered  together  the  party  members  and  the 
presidents  of  the  collective  farms. 

"  'You  know  how  scandalously  they  behave  when  they  all  get 
drunk,'  I  said.  'Without  knifing,  it  isn't  a  party!  Let  us  therefore 
go  through  the  crowd  before  drinking  begins  and  take  away  all 
knives  and  canes.  Then  they  can  celebrate  as  much  as  they  like.' — 
It  worked;  we  got  away  with  our  disarmament  program  while 
they  were  sober,  and  after  that  no  one  was  badly  hurt. 

"My  job  as  judge  is  to  help  and  protect  our  new  social  organi- 
zation, to  push  forward  the  new  forms  and  to  help  backward  folk 
catch  up.  But  I  have  to  rely  too  much  on  my  individual  conscience, 
because  there  is  not  yet  enough  social  experience  of  the  new  forms 
to  guide  us.  That  is  why  we  get  these  frequent  directions  from  the 
province,  or  even  from  higher  up  in  Moscow.  They  correlate  for 
us  the  new  experience  that  is  constantly  going  on. 

"We  need  a  new  code  of  law  today,  especially  a  code  for  the 
new  collective  farms.  No  past  laws  took  account  of  the  relations 
of  today.  But  before  such  a  code  could  be  written,  it  would  be 
out  of  date.  Life  moves  much  faster  than  law  can  catch  up." 


The  Zitis  are  summering 
on  the  fire-escape 

Little  ones  huddled  on  the  iron  steps  .  .  .  tired  grown-ups 
at  the  window-sills.  A  sorry  way  to  spend  a  summer.  .  . 

Yet,  in  all  likelihood,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  to  help 
the  Zitis  is  to  make  their  dingy  flat  a  bit  more  liveable;  a 
bit  cleaner.  And  that's  where  Fels-Naptha  can  lend  a  hand. 
For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  that  will  make  it  easier 
for  Mrs.  Ziti  to  get  more  cleaning  done! 

Fels-Naptha,  you  see,  is  two  helpers  instead  of  one.  Good 
golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha  in  each  big  bar.  Working 
together,  they  loosen  stubborn  dirt  without  hard  rubbing — 
even  in  cool  water!  They  clear  streaky  windows.  They 
freshen  grubby  floors.  They  brighten  everything.  All  of 
which  means  a  pleasanter  summer  for  the  whole  family — 
and  an  easier  one  for  Mrs.  Ziti! 

For  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naptha,  write  Fels  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

I         THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH    THE     CLEAN     NAPTHA    ODOR 

L  ™       ..... 


WRITERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


INSTITUTION  RECIPES,  STANDARDIZED  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES 

By  Emma  Smedley       Fifth  Edition       404  pf-       5"  x  7V4"       Price  $3.00 

THE  SCHOOL   LUNCH,   ITS   ORGANIZATION    A    MANAGEMENT 

By  Emma  Smedley    Second  Edition    272  />;>.    5"  x  7W    Illuj.  Price  $4.00 

EMMA  SMEDLEY,  Food  Service  Consultant 

820  Land  Title  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Regular 


Remington 


Portable 

Reduced  to 
$45    Complete   with    Case 

For  twelve  years  a  world's  best  seller  —  that's  the 
record  of  the  Standard  Remington  Portable.  Thou- 
sands have  purchased  it  for  $60  and  been  con- 
vinced they  were  getting  the  best  value  for  their 
money.  And  here's  the  big  news!  Now,  the  Rem- 
ington No.  5  is  yours  at  a  25%  reduction! 

Save  $15  on  the  world's  most 
popular  portable 

Not  a  used  machine  —  not  a  rebuilt.  A  brand  new 
regulation  Standard  Remington  Portable  guar- 
anteed a  full  year.  Built  to  give  a  lifetime  of  service 
at  a  minimum  of  upkeep  expense.  Test  it  thor- 
oughly for  yourself. 

Phone  or  write 

Mary  R.  Anderson 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 

Algonquin  4-7490 
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a  c a  tion 

in  the 

Adirondack* 


PRIVATE  GOLF  COURSE 


W\RR€N$BURG  N-Y 


R  ATP«.      *30   UP   to   $37.50 
PER   WEEK 

R  R  FARE—R,  Trip  $10.2} 

WRITE  OR  PHONE 
157   WEST   57   ST.,  N.   Y.   C. 

COLUMBUS  5-6346 
LENA  BARISH — SAM  GARLEN 

Directors 


FROM 

THE  NORTH 


At  tho  Willird 
Hotel,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Peary  first 
publicly  related 
hii  exploit!  in 
discovering  the 
North  Pol. 


TO  THE  WILLARD 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Great  discoverers,  when  seek- 
ing comfort,  service  and  ex- 
clusiveness  in  modern  hotel 
life,  have  made  their  greatest 
discovery  at  the  Willard  — 
Washington's  most  celebrated 
and  conveniently  located 
hotel. 

Single  Rooms  with  Bath  $4  up 
Double  Rooms  with  Bath  $6  up 

Moderate  Prices  in  Main  Dining 
Room  —  Popular  Price  Coffee  Shop 


WILLARD  MOTEL 

"Residence  of  Presidents" 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

H.  P.  Somtrvilk,  Managing  Director 


DIALING  FOR  THE  WEATHER 

(Continued  from  page  368) 


thermal  engineers  who  are  not  commercially  biased.  The  major 
problem  for  the  customer  is  the  choice  between  present  availa- 
bility and  future  possibility. 

BUT  if  a  fixed  rhythm  of  indoor  weather  should  become  uni- 
versally common,  will  we  then  find  old  Mother  Nature  too  raw 
and  uncomfortable?  The  question  merits  an  answer:  Why  not  re- 
gional air-conditioning?  If  it  becomes  possible  through  Dr.  Charles 
G.  Abbot's  studies  of  sunspct  cycles  to  predict  the  weather  many 
years  in  advance,  or  even  to  calculate  daily  changes  through 
"mass-air  analyses"  of  the  stratosphere  by  high-flying  balloons  tak- 
ing readings  at  different  levels  at  given  times,  as  was  suggested  by 
President  Roosevelt's  Science  Advisory  Board,  it  should  not  be  so 
very  difficult  to  make  desired  climatic  corrections  over  large  areas 
on  the  earth's  surface.  The  likelihood  of  piping  refrigeration  down 
from  the  Arctic  has  often  been  discussed,  and  there  is  also  the  pos- 
sibility of  diverting  ocean  currents  or  tapping  natural  reservoirs  of 
heat.  Dry  climates  could  be  humidified  just  as  the  desert  sands  have 
been  irrigated.  As  for  dehumidification,  this  is  an  accomplished 
fact  in  the  Electrodrome,  a  130-foot  tower  erected  at  Whittier, 
California,  by  William  Haight,  the  inventor,  and  designed  to  dispel 
ground  fog  and  prevent  frost  by  electrically  driving  atmospheric 
moisture  into  high  cloud  areas  with  negative  discharges;  the  tower 
has  an  effective  radius  of  three  miles.  Another  interesting  possibil- 
ity, advanced  by  Dr.  Alexander  Silverman  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  is  to  convey  sunlight  through  a  network  of  conduits  of 
fused  quartz,  a  unique  material  which  allows  all  rays  of  the  sun  to 
pass  through  and  even  round  corners  without  loss — in  this  way 
solar  illumination  could  be  obtained  at  blackest  midnight  by  draw- 
ing it  half-way  round  the  globe  from  China. 

Perhaps,  then,  when  regional  air-conditioning  becomes  the 
vogue,  we  shall  get  individual  adjustments  by  wearing  conditioned 
clothing,  light  in  weight  and  capable  of  being  heated  or  cooled, 
humidified,  ventilated,  possibly  even  ionized,  all  quite  automati- 
cally by  pocket  control  according  to  the  degree  of  physical  activity. 
Instead  of  the  Parisian  couturi6res  setting  the  season's  styles,  the 
technicians  would  be  setting  the  style  in  seasons.  Well,  why  not? 

THE  prediction  of  regional  conditioning  of  the  atmosphere  may 
be  nearer  of  fulfillment  than  at  first  suspected.  Control  can  be 
minus  as  well  as  plus,  and  in  the  event  of  another  large-scale  war 
the  civilian  areas  will  be  open  to  almost  certain  attack  by  poison- 
ous gases.  The  hazard  could  be  offset  partly  by  the  use  of  masks  or 
the  air-conditioning  of  spaces  completely  inclosed  by  protecting 
walls,  but  where  the  gases  tended  to  linger  imperceptibly,  means 
would  have  to  be  developed  for  their  immediate  removal  or  chemi- 
cal neutralization.  Thus  is  progress  priced. 


WHAT  WILL  THEY  CALL  THIS  WAR? 

(Continued  from  page  387) 


anywhere  of  the  present  system  of  control.  Few  people,  it  seems  to 
me,  realize  that  the  glories  of  the  "Restoration"  have  been  lost, 
and  that  the  Mikado  today  is  just  as  much  controlled  by  the  two 
clans  that  manage  military  affairs,  as  ever  the  Mikados  of  the 
Takagawa  period  were  controlled  by  the  Shoguns. 

Dependable  tidings  reach  me  that  now  Japan  is  trying  to  tempt 
China  with  a  proffered  loan  to  the  Nanking  government  of  50 
million  yen,  unlimited  credits  for  the  purchase  of  war  materials, 
motor  transport,  road-building — anything  and  everything  the 
Chinese  heart  could  desire — contingent  of  course  upon  the  recog- 
nition of  Manchukuo,  and  the  recognition  of  Japanese  hegemony. 
At  the  same  time  the  Japanese  are  crowding  the  issue,  by  military 
movements  in  North  China,  threats  of  intervention  to  "restore 
order"  in  the  so-called  "neutral  zone"  (Continued  on  page  400) 
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Umbersrttp  of  Chicago 

fetfjool  of  Social  &erbice  9bmtnistratton 


Summer  Quarter 
Second  Term,  July  23  -  Aug.  24 


Academic  Year  1934-35 
begins  October  1,  1934 

Students  who  wish  to  enroll  for  Field  Work 
Courses  for  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1934, 
must  file  application  with  the  Dean 
of  the  School  before  September  20,  1934. 


Announcements  on  request 


COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL  for  STUDENT  TEACHERS 

Class  Room  Experience  Alternating 

with  Studio  and   Seminar  Courses 
69  BANK  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOLS 


LAKEWOOD  MODERN  SCHOOL 


115  Gary  Street 


Lake-wood,  N.  J. 


An  all  year  residential  progressive  school  for  children.    Kindergarten  to  eighth 
grade.    Arts  and  crafts.    Healthy  climate.    Moderate  feet. 

JAMES  AND  NELLIE  DICK,  Principal* 
P.  O.  Box  153  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Phone  1031 


.  ,.. 

AcADElVfV 


Fully  accredited.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Able  faculty.  Small  classes. 
Supervised  study.  Lower  School  for  small  boys  in  new  separate  building.  House- 
mother. R.  O.  T.  C.  Fireproof  buildings.  Inside  swimming  pool.  All  athletics. 
Best  health  record.  Honor  School.  Catalog.  35th  year.  Dr.  J.  J.  Wicker,  Pres., 
Col.  N.  J.  Perkins,  H.  M.  Box  9,  Fork  Union.  Virginia, 


SUBSCRIBE  HERE 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
Survey   Associates,   Inc.,    112   East    19th   St.,   New    York 


Name Address. 


..8-1-34 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of 

Master  of  Social  Science 

-THE  NEXT  ACADEMIC  YEAR  OPENS  JULY,  1935  — 

Recent  and  Forthcoming  Monographs: 

1 .  Between  Client  and  Community:  a  Study  of   Re- 
sponsibility in  Social  Case  Work  by  Bertha  Capen 
Reynolds  (to  be  published  September,  1 934) 

2.  The  Childhood  Personality  and  Parent-Child  Re- 
lationships  of   Manic   Depressive   and    Dementia 
Praecox  Patients  by  Helen  Leland  Witmer  and 
Students  (published  June,  1934) 

3.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Four  Pairs  of  Twins,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Personality  by  Sue  Mason 
(published  March,  1934) 

These  monographs  appear  in  Smith  College  Studies  in 
Social  Work,  a  quarterly  publication  of  the  School. 
Annual  subscription,  $2.00;  single  copies,  75  cents. 
Address  subscriptions  and  requests  for  information  con- 
cerning the  School  to  the  Director,  College  Hall  8,  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


The  program  of  the  School  for  the  year  1934-35 
will  include  field  work  and  courses  in: 


Public  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Medical  Social  Work 
Community  Organization 


Social  Case  Work 
Probation 
Industry 
Group  Work 


Psychiatric  Social  Work 

A  catalogue  of  the  full  curriculum  will  be  mailed 
upon  request  to  the  Registrar. 


122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisments 
five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TEL.:  ALGONQUIN  4-7490       SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PSYCHOLOGIST,  M.A..  young  woman,  now  em- 
ployed, desires  position  mental  testing,  institutional 
work,  parole,  vocational  guidance.  Extensive  experi- 
ence. Excellent  references.  7235  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  wide  experience  in  promotion  of  social 
work,  including  field  organization,  finance,  press  and 
radio  publicity,  seeks  opportunity  with  child  welfare, 
character  building  or  community  service  agency  — 
local,  state  or  national ;  unencumbered.  Age  45 . 
Protestant.  Unusual  references.  7236  SURVEY. 

Young  woman,  Jewish,  thorough  experience  institu- 
tional work  (women  and  children),  desires  position 
where  well-trained  4  year  old  boy  would  be  welcome, 
finest  references.  7237  SURVEY. 

PAMPHLETS 

Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

PERIODICALS 

Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year. 
SO  West  50  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  WORKER'S  WORK  BOOK  containing 
monthly  bibliography  of  all  types  of  social  work  litera- 
ture, 7 — 10  pages  abstracts.  Issued  on  sheets  punched 
for  looseleaf  notebook.  $4.25  a  year.  Business  Biblioft- 
raphy.  Box  1169,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

I  NCOR  POKATCD 


SPARK  PLACE—  NEW  YORK 

TtLtrHONt  —  BARCLAY     T-9653 

•  •  • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National. 
Non-profit  making. 


BOARDING  — Suburban  Philadelphia 

Enjoy  comforts,  relaxation  of  private  country  home. 
Excellent  food.  Modern  conveniences.  Attractive 
grounds.  Near  town,  electric  trains,  bus.  $15.00 
weekly.  Opportunity  for  man  and  wife.  State  occupa- 
tion, connections,  physician,  to  receive  further  details. 
P.  O.  1027  —  North  Wales,  Pa. 


Ideal  Place  for  Week-ends  or  Vacations 

Private  camp  in  Berkshire  Hills,  on  two  mile  lake. 
Bathing,  hikes,  picnics.  Congenial  surroundings.  Home 
cooking.  $15.00  per  week.  Address  Miss  Katharine 
Selby,  Holmes,  N.  Y. 


A  CALL  FOR  BOOKS 

Non-privileged  youth  beg  for  American  histories, 
geographies,  literature.  Help  our  needy  isolated  work 
with  one  or  more  books.  Mountain  View  Opportu- 
nity School,  Langston,  Ala. 


(Continued  from  page  398)  between  the  Great  Wall  and  Peiping. 
The  Chinese  show  no  disposition  toward  yielding,  despite  Japanese- 
invented  reports  of  increasing  understanding  between  the  two 
peoples,  including  the  report  that  General  Chiang  Kai  Chek  has 
become  pro-Japanese.  There  are  no  more  incurably  patriotic 
people  in  the  world  than  the  Chinese;  their  history  is  full  of 
invasions  and  attempts  by  outsiders  to  overcome  them.  In  the 
end  the  invaders  always  disappeared  by  absorption. 

HE  needs  a  long  spoon  who  would  sup  with  the  devil.  So  runs 
an  ancient  English  proverb.  The  sanguinary  "purification"  of 
the  Nazi  party  lately  staged  in  Germany  is  a  beginning,  not  an  end. 
It  is  logical  in  the  sequence  started  by  Hitler  and  his  gang  when 
first  they  tasted  power.  It  is  nothing  new  in  the  history  of  dictator- 
ships; always  the  second  stage  is  the  double-crossing  within  the 
dominating  crowd.  It  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  what  may  have 
happened  or  be  happening  at  any  future  hour;  but  it  requires  no 
gift  of  foresight  to  recognize  the  signs.  Hitler  himself  has  set  and 
justified  the  pattern  which  will  be  followed  from  now  on.  Sixty 
million  people  cannot  be  repressed  by  force.  As  was  said  of  old, 
"He  that  takes  the  sword — let  him  perish  by  the  sword." 

One  of  my  first  jobs  of  newspaper  reporting  was  to  record  the 
story  of  a  boy  who  was  driving  a  team  of  restless  horses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  portable  sawmill,  whose  high  steam-pressure  opened  a 
shrieking  safety-valve.  To  quiet  the  horses  the  boy  weighted  down 
the  safety-valve  with  a  heavy  stone.  It  did  the  business;  the  noise 
stopped  and  the  horses  calmed.  "Peace"  reigned  in  that  lovely 
meadow.  .  .  .  For  a  few  minutes;  then  in  a  crashing  instant  "a 
burst  of  thunder  sound — the  boy — oh,  where  was  he?" 


"UNITED  WE  EAT" 

(Continued  from  page  361) 


to  the  right.  Thus,  even  if  the  leagues  should  have  enormous 
growth,  that  growth  would  be  at  the  expense  of  militancy  and 
radicalism. 

The  external  forces  are  of  two  kinds.  Membership  will  fall  away 


from  unemployment  leagues  first,  as  relief  policies  are  more  en- 
lightened, and  include  in  their  ambit  such  measures  as  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  housing  and  the  like.  In  similar  fashion,  a  gener- 
ously conceived  public-works  program  will  attract  the  unemployed 
away  from  their  unions.  Complementing  this  force  will  be  the 
increasing  sagacity  of  the  social  worker.  Workers  and  their  supe- 
riors will  learn  how  to  meet  delegations  of  the  unemployed  with 
candor,  sympathy  and  tact.  I  know  a  district  supervisor  who  has 
been  brought  up  in  such  refinement  that  she  shudders  visibly  every 
time  a  member  of  an  unemployed  delegation  spits  into  her  waste- 
basket.  Such  things  get  around;  and  probably  five  times  as  much 
spitting  goes  on  in  her  office  as  would  go  on  had  she  never  paid 
attention  to  it.  Persons  on  relief  are  people.  They  resent  the  super- 
ciliousness of  some  social  workers;  they  respond  with  loyalty  to  the 
friendliness  of  others.  If  it  be  socially  desirable  that  unemployed 
leagues  should  decrease  in  size  or  in  militancy,  then  relief  workers, 
by  their  conduct,  have  a  real  responsibility  to  the  community. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  may  be  days  of  pros- 
perity again.  Recovery  will  probably  deal  a  severe  blow  to  the 
unemployed  unions. 

The  second  sort  of  external  force  tending  to  break  up  the  leagues 
will  be  the  probable  withdrawal  of  civil  liberties,  the  use  of  the 
police,  and  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  unfavorable  to  the 
leagues.  These  techniques  are  already  being  used.  Leaders  of  the 
unemployed  report  more  severe  treatment  by  the  constabulary  in 
recent  months.  The  leagues  are  being  described  as  revolutionary, 
in  order  to  alienate  the  toleration  of  the  middle  classes.  The  New 
York  Times  of  June  12  says  that  the  police  commissioner  of  New 
York  has  announced  his  intention  of  being  less  lenient  hereafter 
towards  demonstrations  of  the  unemployed.  No  doubt  other 
municipal  officials  are  similarly  modifying  their  policies. 

The  use  of  force  against  organizations  of  the  submerged  tenth 
has  worked  very  well  in  the  past.  It  broke  the  backbone  of  the 
IWW  in  1918.  The  good  old  way  may  be  tried  again — but  with 
this  caution:  the  years  in  which  sallies  were  made  against  the  mili- 
tant IWW  were,  taken  on  the  whole,  years  of  plentiful  jobs  and 
there  were  months  of  high  prosperity;  clubbing  and  jailing  may 
not  go  so  well  when  the  workers  of  the  United  States  have  nothing 
to  lose  but  their  skins. 
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School  of  Nursing  of 
Yale  University 

A   Profession   for   the  College    Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing 
an  intensive  and  varied  experience  through 
the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the  degree 
of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or 
philosophy  from  a  college  of  approved 
standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few 
scholarships  available  for  students  with 
advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

THE  DEAN 

YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
New  Haven:  Connecticut 


Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work 

announces  for  September  publication 
BETWEEN  CLIENT  AND  COMMUNITY: 

A  Study  of  Responsibility  in  Social  Case  Work 

by 

Bertha  Capen  Reynolds 


This  is  Number  1,  Volume  V  of  SMITH 
COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK, 

a  quarterly  publication  of  the  School.  Single 
numbers,  75c,-  annual  subscription,  $2.00. 
Address  subscriptions  and  requests  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  School  to  The 
Director,  College  Hall  8,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 


PREPARATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 
IN  APPROVED  SCHOOLS 


positions  of  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship  in  the  various  fields  of  social  work 
special  preparation  is  essential.  The  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 
submits  for  your  information  and  guidance 
the  following  list  of  member  schools  in  which 
accredited  courses  in  social  work  are  given. 
Correspondence  with  individual  schools  is 
recommended. 

For  information  about  the  Association  ad- 
dress the  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Burnett, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

ATLANTA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  Ail.nU,  G.. 

BRYN  MA  WR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  M.wt,  Pi. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.  of  Social  Economy 

and  Social  Research 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley 
Graduate  Curriculum  in  Social  Service 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Piinburih,  P.. 
Department  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
Department  of  Social  Work 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY,  (11  Woolwortfc  Bids.,  N.w  York 
School  of  Sociology  and  Social  Service 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 
71  West  47  Street,  New  York 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  IndlanipolU 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,  Chicago 
School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Ann  Arbor 
Curriculum  in  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  MlnnMpoll> 
Training  Course  for  Social  and  Civic  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI,  Columbi. 
Curriculum  in  Public  Welfare 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
122  East  22  Street,  New  York 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbui 
School  of  Social  Administration 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia 

SAINT  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 
Northampton,  Mass. 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orl.am,  La. 
School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SO.  CALIFORNIA,  Lot  Ang.lej 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  Si.  Louii,  Mo. 

Geo.  Warren  Brown  Dept.  of  Social  Work 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  Richmond,  V». 
School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  Madison 
Course  in  Social  Work 
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Telephone  Transmitter  and  Receiver  used  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 

From  one  telephone  to  thirteen  million 


Fifty-eight  years  ago  a  telephone 
was  demonstrated  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Centennial.  Today,  there  are 
more  than  thirteen  million  Bell 
telephones  in  the  United  States. 
Three-quarters  of  a  million  people 
own  the  Bell  System.  They  and  their 
families  would  make  a  city  larger 
than  Philadelphia. 

It  took  long  years  of  pioneering, 
forward-looking  planning  and 
honest  management  to  build  the 
Bell  System  as  it  is  today,  a  national 
institution  fulfilling  a  national  need. 
It  is  a  big  system,  for  it  serves  a 
big  country.  It  has  grown  in  size  and 
usefulness  because  it  has  been  built 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  service 
to  the  public.  Its  constant  purpose 
has  been  to  give  you  the  best  possi- 
ble telephone  service,  and  the  most, 
at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with 
financial  safety. 

The  test  of  trying  times  has  shown 
the  soundness  of  its  structure  and 
the  Tightness  of  its  one  policy,  one 
system  and  universal  service. 


Bell     Telephone     System 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 

ARTHUR  KELLOGG— 1878-1934 

My  brother  and  I  have  worked  together  ever  since  two  small  boys 
set  up  as  "Kellogg  Brothers,  chicken  dealers"  in  the  back  yard 
of  the  old  house  that  our  grandparents  built  in  the  early  days 
of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  As  a  chapter  in  earthly  affairs,  the  partner- 
ship ran  to  his  death  last  month. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  I  could  not  write  of  him  at  this  time  without 
writing  over  much  of  what  bound  us  together;  nor  disentangle  his  vivid 
and  telling  part  in  The  Survey  from  joint  work  which  to  us  was  not  so 
much  his  or  mine,  as  ours,  and  which  has  been  one  strand,  if  the  most 
central  and  consecutive  one,  in  a  skein  made  up  of 'contributions  by 
founders,  staff,  board,  authors  and  members  of  Survey  Associates. 

In  my  stead,  Leon  Whipple  has  written  (p.  435)  with  a  warmth  and 
perspective  that  shares  with  others  what  those  who  were  thrown  with 
Arthur  Kellogg  feel,  as  attested  by  many  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  friends. 

This  is  grateful  acknowledgment  to  them  but  must  altogether  fail  as 
acknowledgment  of  my  own  debt  to  my  brother.  In  a  give  and  take 
that  began  in  boyhood,  we  never  thought  of  debts  either  way.  We  were 
almost  of  an  age — his  eighteen  months'  seniority  meaning  that  he  always 
looked  out  for  me  in  intimate,  inveterate  ways.  Our  work  on  The  Sur- 
vey has  been  almost  of  the  same  span — over  thirty  years  of  it — the  slight 
priority  here  being  mine.  He  acted  successively  as  business  manager, 
managing  editor,  business  manager  again  and  then  these  last  years 
when  all  administration  centered  in  his  desk,  as  managing  editor, 
publisher  and  treasurer,  combined.  There's  ache  now  in  the  reckoning 
that  the  very  deftness  and  devotion  with  which  he  put  his  executive 
talent  into  The  Survey's  fortunes,  crowded  out  the  free  play  of  his  cre- 
ative gifts  as  a  writer.  Our  special  likes  and  aptitudes  led  to  a  natural 
division  of  responsibilities;  but  with  my  name  at  the  top  of  the  mast 
head,  recognition  fell  unevenly,  to  my  discomfiture  though  never  to 
his  with  his  untroubled  generosity  and  ungrudging  spending  of  himself. 
Together  we  put  into  the  adventure  of  Survey  Associates  what  neither 
of  us  could  or  can  put  into  it  alone.  What  counted  most  was  that 
we  cared  for  each  other  and  that  the  joy  of  the  give  and  take  held 
through  all  the  years.  PAUL  KELLOGG 


THE  San  Francisco  general  strike  which  lasted  only  four  days  was  not 
an  isolated  event,  but  a  chapter  in  a  long  and  still  unfinished  story  of 
misunderstanding  and  conflict.  On  page  405,  two  informed  Cali- 
fornians  give  the  background  and  history  of  the  strike,  and  add  ugly 
details  of  the  strike's  aftermath,  a  hysterical  anti-Red  campaign,  which 
has  spread  to  near-by  communities.  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR,  well-known  to 
Survey  Graphic  readers,  is  associate  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  California.  His  collaborator,  NORMAN  LEON  GOLD,  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  same  faculty. 

\^/ARNING  of  the  danger  of  our  childish  waste  of  soil  and  water, 
•  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  geographer  and  Columbia  University  pro- 
fessor, wrote  for  Survey  Graphic  under  the  title,  Plan  or  Perish,  as  the 
Mississippi  flood  in  1 927  poured  its  waters  over  the  Delta.  A  year  later 
in  these  pages  he  pictured  the  erosion  by  wind  and  water  which  was 
causing  such  havoc  that  this  expert  asked,  Is  This  a  Permanent  Coun- 
try? Now,  with  drought  threatening  a  food  shortage  in  the  devastated 
area,  throwing  whole  counties  on  relief  he  reckons  (page  412)  the 
cost  of  our  folly,  and  sets  down  the  urgent  lessons  of  the  disaster. 

I  JNDER  the  name  of  Emergency  Education,  FERA  last  fall  launched 
'-'  a  vast  project  for  the  relief  of  white-collar  workers  that  has  enrolled 
upward  of  two  million  students  in  nursery  and  adult  education  classes 
and  kept  open  thousands  of  country  schools.  What  the  program  has 
meant  to  teachers,  students  and  communities,  some  of  its  shortcomings, 
and  preliminary  plans  for  the  year  ahead  are  reviewed  (page  415)  by 
BEULAH  AMIDON,  associate  editor. 

FEDERAL  Transients  is  the  FERA  name  for  wanderers  who,  up- 
rooted by  the  depression  or  by  the  call  of  the  road,  find  themselves 
in  need  beyond  the  borders  of  their  home  state.  Complicated  settle- 
ment laws  bar  them  from  local  relief.  How  can  they  be  cared  for  most 
constructively  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  well-being  and  of  the 
public  good?  The  current  experiment  with  transient  camps  is  reported 
(page  420)  by  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER,  associate  editor,  after  personal 
visits  to  a  half  dozen  of  them. 

DHILIP  KING  BROWN,  M.D.  who  describes  (page  429)  the  confu- 
'  sion  in  California  over  public  and  private  attempts  to  distribute 
medical  care,  is  a  Native  Son  who  has  practised  medicine  in  San 
Francisco  since  1893.  Instructor  in  clinical  pathology  at  the  Univer- 
sity, he  is  also  medical  director  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Hospital,  con- 
sulting physician  at  Mount  Zion  Hospital,  and  a  member  of  many 
professional  organizations. 

LJERBERT  D.  SIMPSON,  professor  of  public  finance  at  Northwest- 
'  ern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  discusses  tax  loads  in  depression 
against  a  realistic  rather  than  an  academic  background.  "I  directed 
the  investigation  some  years  ago  which  more  or  less  took  the  lid  off  the 
tax  situation  in  Chicago,  and  brought  about  the  somewhat  notorious 
order  by  the  State  Tax  Commission  for  a  complete  reassessment  of 
property  in  Chicago,"  he  writes  us,  "I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Citizens'  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Silas  Strawn,  in  1 930, 
which  undertook  to  straighten  out  the  situation,  and  have  served  on 
various  committees  since  that  time,  all  of  which  have  taken  a  hand  at 
straightening  out  the  situation  with  about  the  same  results." 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  THE  GENERAL  STRIKE 

BY  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR  AND  NORMAN  LEON  GOLD 


SIXTY-FIVE  thousand  trade  unionists  during  four 
July  days  staged  on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
the  second  and  most  widespread  general  strike  in 
United  States  history.  From  the  sixteenth  through  the  nine- 
teenth they  carried  out  an  extended  maneuver  which  sur- 
prised, bewildered,  gratified,  or  terrified  and  maddened  the 
average  citizen.  To  most  Americans  there  is  something 
foreign  about  a  general  strike,  and  a  bit  ominous — like  the 
"dole,"  storm-troopers,  socialists,  communists,  fascists,  and  a 
lot  of  other  things  that  used  to  seem  farther  away  than  they 
do  now.  But  to  many  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  experience  has 
made  the  general  strike  at  least  real,  however  differently 
they  may  interpret  it — as  a  splendid  demonstration  of  the 
strength  and  "solidarity  of  labor,"  a  victory  for  the  "real 
leaders  of  labor,"  a  "sell-out"  by  labor  "fakirs,"  a  "strikers' 
dictatorship,"  or  an  "insurrection." 

The  San  Francisco  general  strike  of  1 934  was  in  no  sense  a 
"sport."  It  is  but  the  latest  of  a  long  line  of  conflicts  between 
employers  and  employed  in  that  area,  many  of  them,  like 
the  general  strike,  centering  about  the  waterfront,  and 
focusing  on  the  degree  of  control  over  employment  to  be 
exercised  by  employers  or  by  union.  For  power  flows  from 
job  control.  Beginning  in  the  late  eighties,  the  shipowners' 
association  established  a  hiring-hall  as  a  device  for  breaking 
union  power.  The  sailors  struck,  proposed  joint  control, 
were  refused,  and  then  beaten.  In  1934  the  longshoremen 
demanded  substitution  of  union-control  for  employer- 
control  of  hiring  halls.  The  employers  proposed  joint  control, 
were  refused,  and  the  issue  finally  went  to  arbitration.  The 
general  strike  was  but  a  climax  to  the  1934  phase  of  this 
perennial  struggle  for  power. 

Waterfronts  the  world  over  provide  dramatic  examples  of 
the  local  accumulation — characteristic  of  many  industries — 
of  over-supplies  of  under-employed  workers.  We  lack  neither 
knowledge  nor  example  of  how  to  "decasualize"  this  water- 
front labor.  Indeed,  Seattle  employers  have  taken  the  lead 
among  American  ports  in  achieving  regularization,  and  the 
other  ports  of  the 


Pacific  Coast,  except 
San  Francisco,  have 
more  or  less  followed 
suit.  But  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  the  "good 
employer,"  while 


What  really  happened  in  San  Francisco's  general  strike?  What 
were  the  issues?  What  do  they  mean  to  labor,  employers,  the 
community?  What  of  the  vigilantes  and  their  violent  anti-Red 
campaign?  Two  Californians  here  give  the  story  down  to  date 


maintaining  his  individual  labor  relations  on  a  fairly  ad- 
vanced plane,  allowed  general  employment  practices  in  his 
industry  to  lag  behind  those  long  recognized  by  experts  in 
industrial  relations  as  intelligent  and  beneficial.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  agent  who  for  years  has  managed  waterfront 
labor  there  is  suggested  by  his  characterization  of  marine 
workers  as  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  and  by 
his  statement  some  years  ago  that  "Really,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  put  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  these  men," 
a  profession  promptly  balanced  with:  "Of  course,  you've  got 
to  put  the  fear  of  God  in  them,  too."  Under  this  re'gime,  the 
well-known  abuses  of  an  overcrowded  labor  market  flour- 
ished: under-employment,  low  earnings  for  many,  long  and 
fruitless  waits  at  the  docks,  petty  graft  as  the  price  of  jobs. 
These  were  the  conditions,  against  a  background  of  pro- 
tracted unemployment  and  insecurity,  of  anxious  hope 
stimulated  by  the  rights  of  collective  bargaining  under  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  of  a  left-ward  surge 
toward  more  aggressive  labor  activity  both  within  and  with- 
out the  trade  unions,  from  which  the  waterfront  strike,  and 
ultimately  the  general  strike,  developed. 

THE  first  rumble  of  impending  conflict  on  the  waterfront 
was  heard  in  October  1 933  when  400  longshoremen  struck 
against  the  Matson  Navigation  Company,  claiming  dis- 
criminatory discharge  of  members  of  the  newly  formed 
International  Longshoremen's  Association  (ILA.)  The 
company  refused  to  recognize  the  ILA,  but  after  mediation, 
reinstated  the  men.  This  act  sounded  the  death-knell  of  a 
curious  organization,  the  "Blue  Book"  union,  or  Longshore- 
men's Association  of  San  Francisco.  Fourteen  years  earlier 
the  Blue  Book  union  had  arisen  during  a  strike  from  a  schism 
within  the  ILA;  organized  by  the  gang  bosses  as  a  right-wing 
dual  union,  the  employers  promptly  accorded  it  recognition 
and  a  "union  shop"  agreement  which  consigned  the  original 
ILA  to  a  lingering  death.  Strangely,  the  Blue  Book  union 
later  was  welcomed  into  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council 

in  1929  as  a  "trans- 
formed" company 
union,  but  ejection 
followed  in  1931 
when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the 
"transformation" 
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was  not  complete.  It  lingered  on,  then  in  its  turn  went  down 
to  defeat  before  the  rising  ILA  of  1933  and  1934. 

By  March  1934  the  longshoremen  were  ready  for  ag- 
gressive action.  Slack  employment,  instead  of  deterring 
action,  only  made  more  acute  the  grievance  voiced  by  the 
numerous  unemployed  and  underemployed  unionists  that 
favored  gangs  received  too  large  a  share  of  the  work.  Both 
sides  were  in  a  fighting  mood,  the  men  following  militant 
leaders,  the  employers  confident  of  victory,  and  willing  to 
put  up  with  the  possible  loss  of  two  or  three  million  dollars 
as  not  an  exorbitant  price  for  crushing  the  new  union. 
Negotiations  proceeded,  both  sides  yielding  a  bit,  but  neither 
conceding  enough  to  avert  a  strike.  The  men  asked  an  in- 
crease of  wages  from  85  cents  to  $1  an  hour,  and  $1.50  an 
hour  for  overtime,  a  coastwide  agreement,  and  union  con- 
trol of  the  hiring-hall.  The  last  demand  was  crucial  and  the 
issue  was  clearly  joined:  the  men  called  it  the  foundation  of 
their  union;  the  employers  declared  that  it  meant  union 
dictation — an  infringement  on  the  "right  to  select  employes," 
and  discrimination  against  competent  and  faithful  non- 
unionists.  Curiously  but  significantly,  the  ILA  now  was 
seeking  a  "union  shop,"  which  it  had  protested  the  preceding 
October  when  employers  gave  force  to  their  "union  shop" 
agreement  with  the  Blue  Book  union  and  discharged  some 
ILA  men.  The  employers,  similarly,  were  now  resisting  a 
"union  shop,"  when  previously  they  had  only  too  eagerly 
granted  one.  How  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  union ! 

Negotiation  for  a  shift  in  power  is  peculiarly  difficult. 
Dissatisfied,  the  men  called  a  strike  for  March  23,  halted  it 
upon  request  of  President  Roosevelt,  but  mediation  failing, 
called  it  again  for  May  9.  The  fight  was  on  in  San  Francisco 
and  in  other  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Along  the  three  and 
one-half  miles  of  San  Francisco's  Embarcadero  the  corru- 
gated steel  doors  remained  shut.  Gates,  topped  with  barbed 
wire,  were  closed  and  boarded.  Pickets  strolled  up  and 
down,  passing  knots  of  police,  accosting  and  warning  those 
who  looked  as  though  they  might  take  jobs. 

THE  companies  advertised  for  strike-breakers,  and  re- 
cruited several  hundred.  These  were  given  steady  work  at 
the  same  hourly  rates  which  the  strikers  refused,  plus  $1 .50  a 
day,  which  was  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging 
aboard  two  ships  fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  Some  people 
inquire  incredulously  how  any  man  can  break  strike.  Per- 
haps the  answer  is  not  difficult:  apart  from  the  few  who  do  it 
for  principle  or  for  love  of  adventure,  they  act  under  the 
spur  of  necessity.  Many  a  striker  and  strikebreaker  had  this 
in  common:  each,  with  his  family,  was  on  relief.  Said  a  col- 
lege premedical  student  who  worked  as  a  strikebreaker: 
"I'd  rather  have  salt  on  my  torn  body,  but  God,  I  have  to  be 
a  doctor!"  His  earnings  of  8150  enable  him  to  return  to 
college.  Union  pickets  sought  to  deter  the  strikebreakers 
with  the  threats  and  physical  violence  often  characteristic  of 
American  strikes.  By  July  9,  266  injured  persons  had  been 
reported  by  the  police;  of  these  63  percent  were  strike- 
breakers and  10  percent  were  police. 

The  strike  spread  first  on  the  side  of  labor.  Partly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  longshoremen,  but  principally  to  resume 
actively  its  long-clouded  leadership  of  the  men  of  its  crafts, 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  struck  on  May  16.  The 
unions  of  licensed  officers  followed,  May  19  and  21.  Mean- 
while the  truck  drivers  (under  the  anachronistic  name  of  the 
Teamsters'  Union)  decided  that  after  May  13  they  would  no 
longer  haul  from  the  docks  "hot  cargo,"  i.e.,  cargo  un- 
loaded by  strikebreakers.  They  continued  to  haul  freight 


from  the  warehouses,  however,  if  the  employers  could  move 
it  that  far.  This  the  employers  did  by  way  of  the  state- 
owned  Belt  Line  Railroad,  which  operates  from  the  piers  to 
the  warehouses.  Strikebreakers  loaded  the  cars  on  the  piers, 
warehousemen  unloaded  them.  To  stop  this  traffic,  the  long- 
shoremen proceeded  to  organize  the  warehousemen  into  a 
union  to  refuse  to  handle  "hot  cargo."  On  June  14  the 
Teamsters'  Union  refused  to  haul  "hot  freight"  anywhere. 
The  tactics  were  effective.  The  railroads,  connected  with  the 
piers  by  the  Belt  Line  over  which  freight  moved  to  the 
hinterland  and  along  the  coast,  gained  heavily  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  shipowners,  but  freight  movement  from  the 
waterfront  to  the  city  was  at  a  standstill.  The  docks  choked 
with  cargo,  vessels  could  not  unload,  more  merchant  ships 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  than  at  any  time  since  '49  when 
sailors  deserted  en  masse  to  join  the  rush  to  the  gold  fields. 

THE  widening  base  of  support  on  the  side  of  labor  was 
countered  on  the  side  of  capital.  On  May  20  the  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  waterfront  employers,  declaring,  "It  is 
now  my  duty  to  warn  every  business  man  in  this  community, 
that  the  welfare  of  business  and  industry  and  of  the  entire 
public  is  at  stake  in  the  outcome  of  this  crisis."  Three  weeks 
later,  the  Industrial  Association,  organized  in  1921  during 
a  crisis  in  the  building  trades,  standing  for  the  open  shop 
under  the  name  of  the  American  Plan,  and  representing  the 
leading  industrial,  financial,  and  business  interests  of  the 
city  (including  the  shipowners)  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  "open  the  port."  A  corpora- 
tion was  formed;  it  acquired  trucks,  a  warehouse,  the  fastest 
speed  boat  on  the  Bay,  assembled  men  to  drive  trucks  and 
work  longshore,  and  took  contracts  to  move  freight.  With 
the  announcement  that,  "We  are,  therefore,  commencing 
operations  to  restore  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  to  its 
citizens,  confident  that  the  Police  Department  will  afford 
full  protection  for  the  full  use  thereof  by  unarmed  drivers," 
the  Industrial  Association  began  to  haul  cargo  July  3.  The 
strikebreaking  drivers  were  evidently  of  the  adventurous 
type;  in  the  words  of  an  Association  official,  "We've  got  a 
fine  bunch  of  boys  to  drive  those  trucks.  They  are  falling  all 
over  themselves  to  get  the  jobs." 

The  movement  of  cargo  from  waterfront  to  warehouse 
was  little  more  than  a  gesture,  for  effective  picketing  still 
prevented  movement  beyond.  But  everybody — longshore- 
men and  teamsters,  shipowners  and  Industrial  Association, 
public  authorities  and  the  public — accepted  it  as  a  test  of 
power.  The  mayor  promised  the  Industrial  Association 
"adequate  police  protection  during  these  operations  which, 
of  course,  is  their  right"  and  asked  "the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  absent  themselves  from  the  vicinity  wherein  the 
movement  of  merchandise  is  to  be  conducted."  But  neither 
spectators  nor  pickets  would  remain  away.  Cargo  moved 
from  waterfront  to  warehouse,  some  trucks  were  dumped 
and  burned,  missiles  were  thrown,  clubs  wielded,  and  offi- 
cers and  men  injured.  On  July  5,  "lines  of  battle,  as  clear 
cut  as  any  formed  on  the  Western  Front,  were  drawn  along 
San  Francisco's  waterfront." 

The  pickets  faced  the  police;  this  is  significant.  Striking 
pickets  usually  confront  first  the  strikebreakers  or  guards 
hired  by  the  employers.  Indeed,  in  times  past  San  Francisco 
employers  have  even  boldly  proclaimed  their  readiness  di- 
rectly to  meet  force  with  force.  In  an  earlier  longshore 
strike  a  noted  shipowner  said:  "As  long  as  we  continue  haul- 
ing our  men  to  the  receiving  hospital  ...  we  are  never 
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going  to  get  anywhere,  and  I 
propose,  that  tomorrow  morning, 
starting  in  when  they  compel  us 
to  send  one  ambulance  to  the  re- 
ceiving hospital,  we  send  two  of 
theirs."  But  in  the  strike  of  1934 
different  tactics  were  employed: 
"We  didn't  do  as  in  the  old  days 
when  we  went  out  and  got  a  lot  of 
ugly-faced  toughs."  Instead,  the 
maintenance  of  physical  order 
was  left  to  the  police,  so  that 
when  pickets  were  beaten  it  was 
the  police  who  did  it  rather  than 
hired  thugs.  The  gain  in  public 
sympathy  to  the  employers  from 
such  an  alignment  is  obvious. 
Financially,  it  also  offers  advan- 
tages to  them;  as  the  San  Francisco  employers  pointed  out 
to  those  in  San  Pedro,  the  port  of  Los  Angeles: 

The  item  of  guards,  cost  and  boarding,  amounting  to  about 
$100,000  [in  San  Pedro],  is  one  which  we  think  should  be  borne  by 
the  city.  Here  [in  San  Francisco]  the  police  in  ample  numbers  are 
supplied  without  cost,  and  the  only  guards  employed  are  those 
needed  on  the  housing  ships.  Each  company  has  extra  guards  or 
watchmen,  the  cost  being  borne  by  the  individual  line. 

On  July  5,  then,  hundreds  of  police  and  some  thousands 
of  pickets  faced  each  other.  The  trucks  of  the  Industrial  As- 
sociation began  to  move.  The  pickets  were  forced  back, 
back,  in  an  extended  maneuver  covering  many  blocks. 
Thousands  of  commuters  from  the  East  Bay  jammed  the 
viaduct  and  the  sidewalks;  clerks  crowded  to  the  windows  of 
office  buildings.  As  police  drove  strikers  and  sightseers  up 
Rincon  Hill,  the  pickets  hurled  bricks,  and  the  police,  at  the 
cry  of  "Let  'em  have  it,"  threw  tear-gas  grenades.  Here  and 
there  clubbing  occurred  as  men  and  police  clashed.  Before 
the  ILA  hall  fighting  was  more  vicious.  Inspectors  of  police, 
surrounded  by  angry  strikers  seeking  to  overturn  their  car, 
fired.  Two  men  were  killed.  Police,  horses,  strikers,  and 
spectators  were  wounded. 

THE  men  called  it  "bloody  Thursday,"  and  spoke  of  the 
"battle  of  Rincon  Hill."  They  staged  a  funeral  parade 
down  Market  Street  that  contrasted  strangely  in  its  awesome 
quiet  and  simplicity  with  the  gay  banners  above,  hung  in 
welcome  to  the  convention  of  Knights  Templar.  At  street 
intersections  the  police  stepped  aside,  and  like  other  specta- 
tors bared  their  heads.  The  funeral  made  a  stirring  emo- 
tional appeal  to  the  strikers;  the  public  was  curious  and 
impressed. 

The  Governor  declared  a  state  of  riot.  Strike  leaders  had 
refused  to  allow  "hot  cargo"  to  move  over  the  State  Belt 
Line  "without  molestation,"  so  he  accepted  "the  deft  of  the 
strikers,"  and  ordered  out  the  National  Guard  to  preserve 
order  and  "protect  state  property."  Under  the  guns  of  the 
troops,  "hot  freight"  continued  to  move  from  waterfront  to 
warehouse.  If  the  troops  allowed  traffic  to  move,  their  pres- 
ence aided  the  employers;  if  they  did  not,  they  would  have 
aided  the  men  by  establishing  completely  effective  picketing. 
We  are  accustomed  to  follow  the  first  practice.  (The  Gover- 
nor of  Minnesota,  however,  has  introduced  a  notable  ex- 
ception to  American  procedure  by  permitting  movement 
only  of  trucks  engaged  in  essential  services  or  those  whose 
owners  have  reached  an  agreement  with  the  men  approved 
by  federal  officials.)  So  the  strikers  were  out-maneuvered, 
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Tie-up.  Trains  of  the  San 
Francisco  commutation  sys- 
tem in  their  Oakland  yards 


until  to  the  on-looker  the  waterfront  conflict  was  made  to 
appear  a  battle  of  employes  striking  not  against  their  em- 
ployers but  against  the  police  and  beyond  them  against  the 
public  itself.  A  less  obvious  effect  was  to  suggest  to  the 
strikers  that  the  government  was  not  impartial,  but  against 
them.  Communists  were  not  slow  to  point  this  out  to  the 
men,  ignoring,  of  course,  government  feeding  of  needy 
strikers'  families  and  other  helpful  services. 

"TROOPS  occupied  the  waterfront — sentries  with  steel 
I  helmets  and  gleaming  bayonets,  machine-gun  nests,  and 
motorized  roving  patrols.  Admission  to  the  occupied  area 
was  by  pass.  Guards  moved  about  in  the  ferrv  building  and 
forbade  commuters  to  loiter  on  the  viaduct.  A  pier  watch- 
man who  obeyed  too  slowly  the  sentry's  command  to  halt 
was  bayoneted  in  the  groin;  a  19-year-old  strikebreaker 
who  inadvertently  came  within  the  50-foot  deadline  in  his 
speedboat,  and  an  amateur  photographer  taking  movies 
of  guardsmen  were  shot. 

Conceding  the  futility  of  trying  to  stand  up  against 
the  militia,  the  strikers'  leaders  sought  other  weapons  to 
checkmate  the  waterfront  employers  who  were  now  ac- 
tively aided  bv  the  highest  financial  and  industrial  leaders 
of  the  city.  To  the  strikers,  confident  and  more  impassioned 
than  ever,  the  situation  seemed  clear:  the  employers  had 
finally  used  their  last  resource — their  own  strength  first, 
then  the  police,  the  Industrial  Association,  and  the  militia; 
now  the  men  must  win  reinforcements  for  the  final  test  of 
power. 

From  the  waterfront  through  the  ranks  of  organized  labor 
and  to  the  public  went  the  appeal  for  support  of  a  general 
strike.  It  was  urged  as  the: 

first  and  only  possible  defense-step  against  the  aggression  of  anti- 
union  employers  under  the  banner  of  the  San  Francisco  Industrial 
Association  .... 

When  the  Industrial  Association  entered  the  waterfront  con- 
troversy, as  a  third  party,  as  a  strikebreaking  agency  supported  by 
guns  and  police  clubs,  labor  trouble  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Region  ceased  to  be  just  a  dispute  between  certain  labor  unions 
and  certain  employers  over  questions  relating  to  their  specific 
industries. 

It  took  on  the  direct  and  obvious  form  of  organized  warfare  on 
the  part  of  employers  federated  in  the  Industrial  Association  against 
all  labor  organizations  and  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining — 
a  progressive,  unified,  massed  attack  which  unless  repelled  was 
certain  to  engulf  and  eventually  destroy  more  and  more  labor 
groups. 

Realization  of  this  fact  has  caused  the  strikes  of  workers,  affiliated 
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Making  plans.  (1)  The  first  meeting  between  military,  police 
and  city  officials  of  San  Francisco.  Left  to  right,  seated:  Adju- 
tant General  Seth  Howard  of  the  California  National  Guard/ 
Mayor  Angelo  J.  Rossi;  Major  General  David  P.  Barrows, 
CNG.  Standing,  I  to  r,  Chief  of  Police  W.  J.  Quinn,  Police 
Commissioners  F.  J.  Foran,  T.  J.  Roche,  and  Dr.  T.  E.  Shumate 

The  mobilization.  (2)  Machine-gun  company  of  the  160th  in- 
fantry of  the  CNG  who  quickly  set  up  machine-gun  nests  such 
as  this  (4)  in  a  vacant  lot  along  the  waterfront.  (3)  Armored 
tanks  of  the  national  guard  at  the  San  Francisco  waterfront 

Barricades  of  1 934.  (5)  One  of  many  along  the  extended  strike 
Front  this  barrier  shuts  off  Third  Street  from  the  Embarcadero 
— a  scene  of  violent  rioting.  (6)  A  car  carrying  alleged 
strikebreakers  overturned  by  strikers.  (7)  Wounded  and  dead 
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Mopping-up.  One  hundred  twenty-one  alleged  Communists 
were  ordered  held  to  be  investigated  by  local  author- 
ities— purpose  deportation.  Below:  scaffold  erected 
in  park  opposite  town  hall  of  Hayward,  near  Oakland 


in  AFofL  organizations  in  industries  which  at  a 
glance  seem  to  have  slight  unity  of  interest  with  the 
waterfront  unions  originally  involved  in  the  disturbance. 
But  the  campaign  of  the  Industrial  Association,  with 
its  anti-labor  program  and  leadership,  is  in  reality 
an  attack  on  all  labor  organizations,  all  members  of  or- 
ganized labor  who  seek  to  retain  their  legal  rights  of 
unified  activities. 

The  right  of  labor  to  such  organization  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  has  been  fought  by  certain  groups  of 
employers  ever  since  America  became  an  industrial 
nation.  It  is  a  right  which  received  a  powerful  stimulus 
from  President  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal;  a  right 
affirmed  in  clear  words  in  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act;  under  which  the  NRA  operates. 

It  is  a  right  legally  granted  labor  which  has  been  denied  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  sympathy  of  a  large  section  of  the  general  public  was 
swinging  to  the  side  of  labor.  Even  professional  and  business 
men  said,  "I  hope  they  beat  the  Industrial  Association," 
and  "I'm  for  the  longshoremen."  The  overwhelming  show 
of  force  was  too  much,  and  American  spirit  was  moved  to 
side  with  the  under  dog.  Besides,  the  verbatim  publication 
of  hearings  before  the  National  Longshoremen's  Board  now 
gave  the  public  its  first  opportunity  to  read  and  compare 
adequate  statements  by  all  parties  to  the  dispute. 

One  of  the  significant  aspects  of  the  entire  situation  was 
the  relation  between  aggressive  strike  leaders  of  the  long- 
shoremen,  and   the  more  conservative  leaders  of  unions 
throughout  the  city.  In  the  ILA,  the  conservative  leaders 
had  already  been  repudiated  one  by  one.    The  conservative 
local  president  had  been  deposed;  thereafter  he  sought  to 
weaken  the  strike  by  organizing  a  new  union,  and  announc- 
ing that  conservative  longshoremen  were  ready  to  return  to 
work,  and  that  more  would  do  so  except  for  insufficient 
police  protection  and  the  spell  cast  over  them  by  communist 
leadership.    And    when    the    inter- 
national president,  Joseph  P.  Ryan, 
came  out  from  the  East  and,  to- 
gether   with    Pacific    Coast    union 
executives,  negotiated  an  agreement 
widi  the  employers,   the  members 
denied  the  authority  of  officials  to 
make  a  binding  agreement  without 
referendum,    and    voted    it    down. 
Under  Harry  Bridges,  sincere,  mili- 
tant man  of  the  ranks,  whose  eleven 
years  on  San  Francisco's  waterfront 
have  not  effaced  his  nasal-cockney 
Australian  accent,  a  Joint  Marine 
Strike  Committee  was  organized  to 
take    over    negotiations.    The    em- 
ployers called  the  rejection  of  the 
"Ryan    agreement"     a     "repudia- 
tion," but  clearly  the  men  never  had 
been  bound  by  it,  for  Ryan  negoti- 
ated it  with  neither  authority  nor 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  temper 
of  the  men  and  their  local  leaders. 

As  the  cry  for  a  general  strike 
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sounded,  the  gulf  between  the  aroused  members  of  the  ILA 
and  the  Teamsters,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  conservative 
leaders  of  the  San  Francisco  labor  movement  and  their 
followers  on  the  other,  became  increasingly  apparent.  In- 
deed, the  course  of  the  general  strike  itself  was  determined 
by  this  conflict.  On  July  6,  the  day  after  troops  occupied  the 
waterfront,  the  Labor  Council  appointed  a  strike  strategy 
committee  of  seven  to  "investigate."  But  if  the  business 
agents  at  the  Labor  Temple  were  calm  and  cautious,  the 
rank  and  file  of  a  number  of  unions  were  eager  for  action. 
"Bloody  Thursday"  and  the  ensuing  funeral  had  dramatized 
the  struggle  to  all  labor.  The  Teamsters  voted  1220  to  271 
for  a  complete  walkout  in  San  Francisco;  said  Michael 
Casey,  their  "responsible,"  conservative  officer: 

I  warned  them  that  it  was  strictly  against  the  rules  of  the 
brotherhood  and  that  they  will  undoubtedly  lose  all  strike  benefits 
.  .  .  but  nothing  on  earth  could  have  prevented  that  vote.  In  all 
my  thirty  years  of  leading  these  men,  I  have  never  seen  them  so 
worked  up,  so  determined  to  walk  out. 

Union  after  union  voted  to  strike  or  (about  half  of  them) 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  General  Strike  Committee 
formed  by  appointment  of  President  Vandeleur  of  the 
Labor  Council  as  the  labor  di- 
rectorate of  the  strike.  In  vain  their 
leaders  urged  arbi  tration  and  warned 
against  a  general  strike.  "All  right, 
boys,  I'm  with  you,"  said  one,  and 
later  he  told  a  friend,  "It  was  an 
avalanche.  I  saw  it  coming,  so  I  ran 
ahead  before  it  crushed  me." 

The  employers  agreed  now  to 
arbitrate  all  issues  with  the  long- 
shoremen, and  to  bargain  (but  not 
to  arbitrate)  with  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  seafaring  crafts. 
The  longshoremen  remained  ada- 
mant; they  would  not  arbitrate 
"control  of  the  hiring-hall,"  and 
they  would  not  settle  unless  the  sea- 
faring crafts  were  guaranteed  a 
satisfactory  settlement.  And  now 
the  men  were  marching  out.  On 
July  12  the  truck  drivers  ceased 
work;  gasoline  trucks  could  make  no 
deliveries  and  taxis  were  driven 
back  to  their  garages.  Butchers,  ship 
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The  federal  government  intervenes.  The  Labor 
Disputes  Board  met  by  reporters.  In  the  rear  is 
Archbishop  Edward  J.  Hanna,  chairman/  the  hat- 
less  man  in  the  doorway  is  Edward  F.  McGrady, 
assistant  secretary  of  labor/  and  the  second  man 
from  the  right,  without  a  hat,  his  face  in  profile,  is 
Oscar  K.  Cushing,  an  attorney  of  San  Francisco 


boilermakers,  machinists,  welders,  and 
laundry  workers  followed.  The  building- 
trades,  cleaners,  cooks  and  waiters,  bar- 
bers, auto  mechanics,  cleaners  and  dyers, 
streetcar  men,  and  many  others  waited 
only  the  call  of  the  General  Strike  Com- 
mittee. In  the  East  Bay  similar  stands 
were  taken  by  excited  unionists. 

The    National    Longshoremen's    Board 
worked   furiously   for   a   settlement.   The 
striking  teamsters  allowed  only  emergency 
trucks  to  operate  in  the  city.  Fire  trucks, 
police  cars,  hospital  services,   scavengers 
were   unmolested;    other   essential-service 
trucks  required  union  permits.  A  ring  of 
teamsters'  pickets  began  to  turn  back  food 
trucks  bound  for  the  Bay  cities.  Still  people 
were  asking:  "Is  there  going  to  be  a  general  strike?"  Vande- 
leur  as  head  of  the  General  Strike  Committee  replied:  "Do 
you  fellows  have  to  see  a  haystack  before  you  can  see  which 
way  the  straws  are  blowing?" 

Grocery  stores  were  jammed.  As  the  contagion  spread, 
more  and  more  people  rushed  to  the  stores  to  stock  up.  In 
the  more  affluent  districts  vegetables  soon  were  "picked 
over"  and  gaps  appeared  on  grocers'  shelves.  Canned  goods 
sold  rapidly,  but  stocks  were  large.  With  meat  no  longer 
obtainable,  an  inspired  advertisement  announced  "X-brand 
tuna,  an  ideal  meat  substitute  .  .  .  can  be  served  in  count- 
less ways."  In  the  poorer  districts  trade  was  brisk,  but 
slower  than  elsewhere ;  there  were  no  funds  for  large  purchases . 
The  Knights  Templar  terminated  their  convention  and  left 
the  city  while  teamsters  would  still  haul  their  baggage. 

By  Saturday  night,  July  14,  a  general  strike  seemed  in- 
evitable. Said  Michael  Casey:  "Logic  has  all  gone  out  of  the 
window!  This  thing  is  being  ruled  now  by  passion  and 
hatred."  But  now  the  leaders  were  well  ahead  of  the  prod- 
ding followers,  and  they  guided  the  action.  The  general 
strike  was  timed  for  8  o'clock  Monday  morning  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Tuesday  in  the  East  Bay.  But  the  militant 
unionists  were  not  in  control.  Harry  Bridges  was  defeated 
for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  meeting  formed  by  delegates 
from  every  union  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  was  smothered 
as  the  only  maritime  representative  on  the  appointed 
General  Strike  Committee  of  twenty-five. 

Monday  morning  no  streetcars  ran.  The  streets  were 
filled  with  pedestrians.  Autos  were  left  at  home  to  conserve 
gasoline.  A  holiday  mood  was  in  the  air.  Two  thousand 
more  soldiers  entered  the  city;  armored  tanks  appeared  on 
the  waterfront.  There  was  practically  no  violence.  Long 
lines  of  people  waited  their  turn  for  meals  before  nineteen 
restaurants  officially  opened  by  the  strike  committee. 

But  already  the  strike,  which  was  general  but  never  com- 
plete, was  being  checked.  From  within,  the  strike  leaders  de- 
cided the  first  day  that  the  municipal  carmen  should  return. 
The  next  day  food  trucks  were  given  free  passage  by  the 
pickets.  More  restaurants  were  opened  by  union  permit, 
then  all  restaurants.  Soon  the  embargo  on  gasoline  trucks 
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was  lifted,  and  finally  on  July  19,  the  general  strike  was 
called  off  at  the  close  of  its  fourth  day.  The  General  Strike 
Committee  urged  arbitration  of  all  issues  by  all  unions  and 
employers  party  to  the  original  dispute,  and  the  National 
Longshoremen's  Board  announced  a  closely  similar  position. 

FROM  without,  press  and  public  officials  were  declaring 
the  general  strike  a  labor  "dictatorship"  and  "insurrec- 
tion," a  strike  against  the  public.  "Strike  bred  in  Moscow, 
AFL  avers,"  "Citizens  open  food,  gas  sales  in  spite  of  unions; 
Bridges  admits  defeat  of  plot  to  starve  city  into  surrender," 
declared  the  headlines.  Said  Mayor  Rossi:  "In  the  presence 
of  a  general  strike  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  That  strike 
must  be  ended."  Oil  trucks  were  operated  under  armed 
guard;  union  "permits"  were  indignantly  refused,  by  inter- 
ests which,  only  a  few  years  earlier  had  supported  the  In- 
dustrial Association's  "permit"  system  which  compelled  the 
"open  shop"  in  the  building  trades.  But  now  they  said, 
"Are  we  going  to  recognize  another  government  or  our 
own?"  Guardsmen  stripped  the  permit  signs  from  cars 
which  entered  the  occupied  zone,  and  some,  over-zealous, 
even  took  union  badges  from  the  strikers.  "Imagine  per- 
mits!" said  an  oil  man,  "I  see  red  every  time  I  see  one  of 
those  signs.  What  a  fizzle!  What  have  they  gained?  Nothing 
but  the  hatred  of  the  public.  I  like  what  General  Johnson 
said;  nothing  but  civil  war,  insurrection  .  .  .  general 
strike!"  The  sympathy  of  the  public  was  turning  away  from 
the  strikers  as  their  inconvenience  grew.  "They  were  trying 
to  set  up  another  city  government  of  their  own.  They  found 
that  our  sympathy  was  gone  when  we  couldn't  get  our 
carrots,"  said  a  professional  man.  "The  longshoremen  should 
have  endured  almost  anything  rather  than  let  people  go 
hungry  and  cause  anything  like  a  general  strike";  "Working 
people  can't  be  trusted,"  said  middle-class  housewives. 
Many  rank  and  file  unionists,  too,  like  a  Key  Route  conduc- 
tor were 

glad  that  it  ended  the  way  it  did.  It  might  have  been  worse.  If  it 
had  lasted  longer  the  company  would  have  ordered  us  back  to 
work  and  then  we  would  have  been  called  "scabs"  or  we'd  have 
lost  a  year's  pension  rights.  A  general  strike?  That's  socialistic. 
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The  AFofL  don't  believe  in  that.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
making  of  it,  yet  we  were  brought  into  it.  We  lost  three  days' 
wages  and  are  paying  for  it  yet. 

Such  men,  and  those  who  genuinely  doubted  the  tactical 
wisdom  of.  a  general  strike  of  indefinite  duration,  were  the 
support  of  the  conservative  leaders. 

The  Mayor  "officially"  announced  the  end  of  the  general 
strike,  saying,  "I  congratulate  the  real  leaders  of  organized 
labor  on  their  decision.  San  Francisco  has  stamped  out 
without  bargains  or  compromise  any  attempt  to  import  into 
its  life  the  very  real  danger  of  revolt." 

The  maritime  strike  went  on  to  its  conclusion.  The  fate  of 
the  longshoremen's  strike  hung  on  the  teamsters  whose  posi- 
tion was  strategic.  What  would  they  do?  Delay,  refusal  to 
admit  Bridges  to  the  Teamsters'  Hall,  then  the  vote.  The 
teamsters  would  go  back  to  work  "unconditionally."  The 
last  prop  was  pulled,  and  the  longshoremen  reluctantly,  if 
overwhelmingly,  voted  to  return  to  work.  The  strike  was 
over. 

The  newspapers  brought  pressure  on  the  employers  to 
arbitrate  with  all  crafts.  They  accepted,  and  the  role  of  the 
national  government  as  mediator  at  last  became  that  of 
arbitrator. 

To  the  employers,  forestalling  a  victorious  general  strike 
meant  victory  for  themselves.  In  1893  San  Francisco  em- 
ployers after  a  series  of  crushing  victories  over  labor  had 
exulted: 

The  Manufacturers'  and  Employers'  Association  can  look  with 
complacency  upon  its  work  during  the  last  two  years.  One  after 
another  the  unions  have  been  taught  a  salutary  lesson  until  out  of 
the  horde  of  unions  only  one  or  two  are  left  of  any  strength.  This 
association  has  taken  hold  of  the  shipowners'  struggle  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  the  Sailors'  Union  will  have  gone  the  way 
of  the  rest.  It  is  of  most  vital  importance  that  this  good  work 
should  go  on.  Trade  unionism  among  workmen  is  like  tares  in  the 
field  of  wheat.  The  word  and  the  act  should  be  placed  among  the 
things  prohibited  by  law. 

One  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  San  Francisco,  according 
to  a  quotation  appearing  in  a  New  York  paper,  evidently 
thought  in  1934  very  much  in  the  terms  of  the  victory  of '93: 

This  strike  is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  San  Francisco- 
It's  costing  us  money,  certainly.  We  have  lost  millions  on  the 
waterfront  in  the  last  few  months.  But  it's  a  good  investment,  a 
marvelous  investment.  It's  solving  the  labor  problem  for  years  to 
come,  perhaps  forever. 

Mark  my  words.  When  this  nonsense  is  out  of  the  way  and  the 
men  have  been  driven  back  to  their  jobs,  we  won't  have  to  worry 
about  them  any  more.  They'll  have  learned  their  lesson.  Not  only 
do  I  believe  we'll  never  have  another  general  strike  but  I  don't 
think  we'll  have  a  strike  of  any  kind  in  San  Francisco  during  this 
generation.  Labor  is  licked. 

IN  order  to  mobilize  support  for  the  employers,  it  was  de- 
clared early  in  the  strike  that  the  longshoremen  were  "led 
by  a  radical  and  communistic  group  .  .  .  whose  objective 
is  to  create  civil  disturbance,  not  only  in  the  waterfront 
trades,  but  in  all  other  trades."  As  the  strike  proceeded,  and 
especially  when  the  general  strike  was  declared,  the  press 
and  public  officials  broke  into  a  torrential  attack  upon 
"reds"  and  "subversive  influences"  among  the  strikers. 
Even  the  conservative  Ryan,  whose  agreement  was  upset  by 
Bridges  and  his  followers,  supported  the  employers  in  the 
charge  that  "the  Communist  Party,  led  by  Harry  Bridges, 
is  in  control  of  the  San  Francisco  situation,"  although  a  local 
committee  of  conservative  labor  leaders  denied  that 
iridges  and  his  committeemen  were  "reds."  The  Com- 


munists,  indeed,  were  active  in  San  Francisco,  as  they  are 
elsewhere;  they  followed  a  twofold  policy:  to  "bore  from 
within"  the  conservative  trade  unions;  to  form  a  "dual" 
union,  the  Marine  Workers'  Industrial  Union.  The  first 
tactic  met  with  considerable  success,  the  second  with  com- 
paratively little.  They  advertised  widely  their  asserted  in- 
fluence in  San  Francisco.  Whether  Bridges  is  or  is  not  a 
Communist  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove;  certainly  neither 
the  maritime  strike  nor  the  general  strike  were  basically 
"communist  strikes."  The  central  issue  of  the  longshore- 
men's strike  was  an  old  one;  the  position  of  the  parties  was 
not  greatly  different  than  in  numerous  earlier  conflicts 
stretching  back  a  half  century.  In  1893  the  agent  of  the  em- 
ployers called  the  striking  Sailors'  Union  of  Andrew  Furuseth 
an  "anarchistic  society."  In  1934  the  presence  of  Com- 
munists on  the  scene,  and  such  influence  as  they  exerted  on 
men  and  on  tactics,  were  seized  upon  to  defeat  aggressive, 
but  essentially  orthodox  unions  and  unionists. 

NOT  only  was  this  accomplished,  but  creating  an  hysteria 
the  like  of  which  California  had  not  witnessed  since  the 
war,  employers  and  industrial  leaders,  the  press,  and  officials 
fostered  thereby  an  attack  against  "reds"  which  has  spread 
over  the  Bay  region  and  beyond.  Labor  was  importuned  to 
"run  subversive  influences  from  its  ranks  like  rats,"  and 
some  union  laborers  did  physically  attack  Communists,  al- 
though not  in  most  of  the  cases  where  it  was  attributed  to 
them.  Police  and  vigilantes  raided  communist  "lairs,"  and 
arrested  "reds,"  characterized  by  the  approving  press  as 
"alley  spawn."  Vigilante  committees  were  rapidly  organized; 
business  men,  professors,  and  other  staid  citizens  armed  with 
pick  handles  and  other  weapons  patrolled  cities  of  the  East 
Bay  while  more  halls  were  raided  and  bricks  with  warnings 
attached  were  thrown  through  windows  of  homes.  A  protect- 
ing picket  line  was  thrown  around  fashionable  Piedmont;  a 
librarian  was  ordered  by  resolution  to  submit  for  destruction 
a  list  of  books  "praising  the  virtues  and  advantages  of  Com- 
munism." A  student  editor  urged  that  "student  vigilantes 
must  quell  student  radicals,"  opening  his  editorial  with 
Voltaire's  famous  statement:  "I  may  disapprove  of  what 
you  say  but  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it." 
The  tactical  theory  of  the  vigilantes  was  explained  by  a  mem- 
ber: "If  you  shoot  the  reds,  then  they  become  heroes,  but 
they  don't  like  it  so  well  if  you  work  them  over  with  pick 
handles." 

The  farmers  of  California  have  been  organizing  vigilante 
groups  and  prodding  officials  to  action  for  months.  In  the 
wake  of  the  general  strike  came  the  opportunity  to  arrest 
communist  leaders  of  farm  strikes  on  charges  of  vagrancy 
and  criminal  syndicalism  under  cover  of  hysteria,  for  the 
criminal  syndicalism  laws  work  most  effectively  when  fear  is 
abroad.  A  warning  scaffold  appeared  in  rural  Hayward 
where  fruit  pickers  had  struck  in  sympathy  with  the  long- 
shoremen. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  general  strike,  perhaps, 
is  the  fact  that  officials,  business  men,  and  other  conservative 
citizens  have  been  so  effectively  agitated,  that  they  are  con- 
vinced of  the  immediate  necessity,  and  of  the  suitability  of 
storm-troop  tactics  to  "save  America,"  and  "democratic 
government,  including  civil  liberties  such  as  freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly  and  trial  by  jury."  Few 
audible  voices  have  been  raised  in  protest — the  victims  first, 
of  course,  then  a  judge,  and  later  a  couple  of  editors; — for 
the  harvests  seem  less  prone  to  interruption,  industries  less 
exposed  to  "demoralization"  when  strike  leaders  are  in  jail. 


THE  DROUGHT-ACT  OF   GOD  AND   FREEDOM 


BY  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH 


THE  United  States  is  suffering  from  drought  as  never 
before.  There  are  three  different  aspects  of  this  catas- 
trophe. One  is  the  absence  of  rain  in  places  where  the 
record  of  the  past  gave  us  reason  to  expect  rain  sufficient  for 
agriculture. 

The  second  element  of  loss  and  misery  results  from  our 
widespread  establishment  of  extensive  agriculture  in  places 
where  the  evidence  and  the  record  did  not  give  reason  to 
expect  the  farmer  to  make  an  enduring  success. 

The  third  factor,  new  to  most  minds,  has  shocked  millions 
— the  destruction  of  lands  by  wind  erosion. 

The  second  and  third  of  the  three  troubles  may  properly 
be  said  to  result  from  a  national  land  policy  that  traditionally 
has  been  but  little  above  the  level  of  economic  idiocy. 

I  like  to  do  as  I  please,  especially  with  the  property  I  own. 
1  like  to  buy  land  and  cut  down  the  trees.  I  want  to  be  free 
to  dig  ditches,  and  if  I  want  to  drain  my  lake  and  grow  a 
crop  in  the  rich  accumulation  in  its  bottom — why,  it's 
nobody's  business  but  my  own — so  I  feel. 

My  father  was  like  that,  and  his  father,  and  all  my  an- 
cestors, clear  back  to  that  little  sailing  ship  that  brought 
them  across  the  Atlantic.  In  fact,  we  came  to  America 
because  we  were  that  kind  of  people.  So  were  most  other 
Americans.  We  all  want  freedom. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  made  by  that  kind 
of  people  for  that  kind  of  people,  has  let  us  do  very  much  as 
we  pleased.  Not  only  has  our  government  let  us,  it  has  helped 
us  to  do  as  we  pleased,  especially  with  land.  Our  land  policy 
has  been:  give  it  to  the  people;  hurry  up  and  give  it  to  the 
people.  They  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Any  and  all  know 
what  to  do  with  land — any  land — all  land. 

In  the  sixties,  seventies  and  eighties  the  government  was 
giving  away  good  land  in  quarter  sections.  When  the  good 
land  was  taken,  the  government  gave  away  the  poorer  land 
in  half  sections,  and  then  the  yet  poorer  land  in  whole  sec- 
tions. If  no  one  took  it,  the  land  remained  government  land; 
anyone  might  use  it,  and  all  could  abuse  it.  Unrestricted 
pasturage  was  too  often  its  fate.  The  ruin  of  the  grass  let 
gullies  begin  their  destructive  work  (see  map  on  page  413.) 

We  have,  in  effect,  grabbed  this  continent  almost  with- 
out restrictions.  We  have  done  with  it  as  we  pleased,  and 
now  the  consequences  of  this  grab-and-kill  land  policy  are 
beginning  to  show  up. 

We  are  now  reading  of  drought.  I  shall  not  rehearse 
details.  They  have  been  on  the  front  page  of  nearly  every 
newspaper  for  weeks.  Is  drought  an  "Act  of  God,"  as  the 
marine  insurance  policy  says — something  beyond  man's 
control  and  also  something  wholly  unexpected?  So  far  as 
what  we  call 
drought  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  absence 
of  the  usual  amount 
of  rain,  it  may  be 
called,  if  you  choose, 
an  act  of  God — or 
of  nature.  If  nature 
regularly  kept  a 
non-agricultural 
grassland  in  a  cer- 
tain region,  it  is  not 


an  act  of  God  if  we  go  there  to  begin  farming  and  fail  for 
want  of  rain. 

But  nature  has  changed  her  rain  technique  somewhat  in 
certain  areas,  for  the  present  at  least. 

In  the  United  States  rain  results  from  the  movement  of 
great  masses  of  air  that  are  respectively  of  high  barometer  or 
of  low  barometer — so-called  "highs"  and  "lows."  Winds 
blow  spirally  in  toward  the  center  of  an  area  of  low  barom- 
eter and  ascend.  If  there  is  a  good  moisture  supply,  a  "low" 
gives  rain — much  rain.  Figure  1  shows  a  normal  area  of  low 
barometer  in  western  Kansas.  The  "low"  draws  warm, 
moist  air  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  gives  rains  to  a  large 
area  (shown  by  dots)  on  the  southeast,  east  and  northeast 
edges  of  the  "low"  area.  Such  an  area  of  low  barometer 
usually  moves  slowly  across  the  country,  and  passes  out  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley,  making  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  rain  as  it  goes. 

If  it  so  happens  that  an  area  of  high  barometer  lies 
between  the  low-barometer  area  and  the  sea,  the  "low"  can 
still  draw  air  into  itself,  but  it  cannot  make  much  rain  out 
of  wind  supplied  by  an  area  of  "high."  This  happens  because 
in  a  "high"  area  the  air  descends  from  a  high  altitude,  is 
therefore  dry,  and  blows  outward  from  this  "high."  A 
"low"  in  Kansas  fed  by  a  "high"  to  the  south  of  it  is  only  a 
disappointing  sprinkler. 

NOW  it  so  happens  that  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between 
our  southern  states  and  Spain  there  is,  most  of  the  time, 
a  large  area  of  high  barometer  called  the  Bermuda  High. 
Occasionally  it  gets  larger  and  pokes  its  western  end  across 
our  southern  states.  That  shuts  off  our  water  supply,  most  of 
which  comes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  makes  drought. 
Figure  2  shows  some  weather  of  August  1,  1934.  The 
"low"  area  should  have  made  abundant  rain  over  a  large 
area  if  the  "low"  could  have  drawn  a  good  in-swing  from  the 
surface  of  the  Gulf.  But  not  so.  The  Bermuda  High  blocked 
the  moisture-bearing  winds  from  the  Gulf  and  fed  it  instead 
with  dry  air  from  higher  altitudes,  and  made  only  light  rain 
all  over  a  small  area.  The  promising  "low,"  reduced  in 
force,  was  pushed  up  toward  Lake  Superior  by  the  Bermuda 
High.  The  paths  of  "highs"  and  "lows"  make  weather,  and 
these  paths  are  variable.  When  they  go  "wrong"  for  a  whole 
season  calamity  follows,  as  in  1930,  when  the  southeastern 
United  States  had  its  record  drought. 

But  the  making  of  rain  then  is  an  act  of  nature.  We  cannot 
control  it.  We  do  not  even  know  the  process  of  its  causation. 
We  must  learn  either  to  go  around  it  or  to  go  with  it. 
We  may  ask  ourselves,  at  a  time  like  this:  did  nature  ever 

manage  the  weather 
this  way  before? 
And  how  shall  we 
act  in  the  future? 

Nature  has  a 
great  variety  of 
weather  combina- 
tions, and  the  full 
list  is  slow  in  ap- 
pearing. There  is  a 
significant  mark  at 
St.  Louis  which 
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records  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi  River  attained  its  high- 
est flood  at  that  point  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1844.  In  the 
last  ninety  years  that  flood  has  not  been  equalled.  Some  day 
an  unexpected  set  of  weather  factors  may  give  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  a  cycle  of  rams  similar  to  those  of  1 844, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  think  that  it  may  not 
make  more  droughts  like  the  present  one. 

Indeed,  the  drought  of  1884  to  1888  may  have  equalled 
the  present  drought  in  large  areas  which  were  then  almost 
unsettled  and  from  which  we  have  therefore  little  record. 
Furthermore,  the  land-speculating  pioneer  often  refuses  to 
acknowledge  patent  but  unpleasant  fact. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  drought  of  1884-88  drove  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  settlers  out  of  Kansas  alone — hurled  them 
back  as  the  wind  blows  leaves. 

I  knew  well  one  sufferer  from  that  drought.  His  tragic 
story,  told  to  me  in  1896,  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind.  He  was  an 
Iowa  man.  Just  before  the  great  drought  of  the  eighties  he 
and  three  friends,  also  from  Iowa,  took  a  wagon-trip  to  the 
unsettled  grasslands  to  the  west.  It  was  June,  the  prairies 
were  beautiful  with  grass,  flowers  and  bright  sunshine. 
Antelopes  ran  away  across  the  grass.  The  landscape  was 
bejewelled  with  little  lakes  of  clear  water  where  water-fowl 
swam  and  bred.  A  railroad  was  being  built  across  this  coun- 
try a  few  miles  to  the  south,  and  was  opening  up  the  land  to 
settlers.  The  Iowa  man  and  his  three  friends  were  so  pleased 
that  they  took  up  land,  built  sod  houses,  brought  out  their 
families  to  grow  up  with  the  country. 

The  first  year  there  was  a  shortage  of  rain,  and  my  friend 
was  disappointed  in  his  crop.  He  had  plenty  of  land,  so  he 
doubled  the  area  of  his  crop  the  second  year.  But  the  drought 
halved  the  harvest. 

He  had  placed  his  house  beside  a  beautiful  little  lake.  In 
the  second  winter  the  lake  went  dry.  The  hungry  jack- 
rabbits  came  in  off  the  upland  and  dug  into  its  bottom  to 


get  the  roots  of  water  plants.  They  made  a  busy  scene  in  the 
winter  moonlit  nights.  The  third  year  my  friend  again 
doubled  the  area  of  his  crop,  and  the  increasing  drought 
again  halved  his  harvest.  Thus,  for  the  three  years  his  acre- 
age was  1,  2,  4;  his  crop,  1,  >£>  %• 

At  the  end  of  this  period  he  gave  up,  sold  the  few  things 
he  had,  and  went  back  to  Iowa,  a  broken  man. 

This  occurred  in  longitude  99.  This  drought  was  followed 
by  good  years,  another  wave  of  settlers,  and  twenty  years 
later  the  neighborhood  was  a  fairly  good  community.  Now 
it  is  on  government  relief.  And  the  future? 

THE  careful  study  of  the  drought  of  1884-88  and  its  results 
might  have  taught  a  great  lesson  to  settlers  and  would-be 
settlers.  But  the  man  of  the  West  and  of  the  East  who  went 
West  was  much  more  speculator  and  gambler  than  cool, 
calculating  student  of  droughts.  Instead  of  studying  droughts 
with  calm  statistics  those  optimists  told  each  other  millions 
of  times  that  the  climate  had  changed,  and  that  plowing  the 
land  increased  the  rain.  A  pious  old  man  from  Georgia  said 
within  my  hearing,  after  he  had  been  shown  some  western 
land  about  this  time,  "The  Lord  just  knowed  we  needed 
more  land,  an'  He's  gone  an"  changed  the  climate.  It's 
rainin'  more  out  there  than  it  used  to." 

More  recently,  the  war-boom  and  the  tractor  came  to- 
gether— a  fateful  pair.  With  the  tractor  a  man  could  plow 
two  or  three  or  even  four  times  as  much  prairie  as  he  could 
plow  in  the  eighties.  It  was  great — if  it  rained  and  if  there 
was  a  market  for  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats.  We  have 
plowed  and  plowed — plowed  land  that  should  never  have 
been  plowed — and  recently  the  skies  of  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Washington  were  clouded  with  dust  because  the  tractor 
has  destroyed  the  prairie-sod  and  the  winds  blew  the  top-soil 
away. 

Some  of  this  drought  and  most  of  these  dust-storms  are 
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only  a  part  of  the  great  land-use  problem.  We  have  been 
little  short  of  lunatic  in  the  way  we  have  settled  some  of  the 
West.  If  this  drought  is  able  to  give  us  mass-production  of 
valuable  psychological  impressions  it  may  eventually  have  a 
useful  side.  Perhaps  it  will  make  the  masses  note  the  shrivel- 
ing of  the  United  States  through  the  permanent  destruction 
of  plants  and  soil.  The  United  States  is,  first  of  all,  land,  and 
land  is  good  economically  only 
when  it  can  produce.  The  pro- 
portion of  our  land  that  is 
already  destroyed  by  unintelli- 
gent or  heedless  use  or  misuse 
should  appall  all  who  can  read 
(look  at  map  on  page  413.) 

Arthur  E.  Morgan,  head  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
recently  made  a  statement  that 
has  a  bearing  here  although  he 
was  not  talking  of  drought.  He 
said  that  surveys  showed  that  in 
the  period  of  settlement — a  little 
over  a  hundred  years — one  half 
of  the  good  farmlands  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  had  been  quite  ruined  by  soil  erosion  (water.) 
In  some  of  the  hill  sections  of  Georgia  the  land  has  already 
washed  away  so  badly  that  some  counties  have  lost  one 
half  of  their  farm  population.  The  recent  dust-storms  have 
blown  the  most  valuable  topsoil  off  no  one  knows  how 
much  of  our  western  grain  lands  which  probably  should 
never  have  been  plowed  at  all  because  they  were  really 
only  pasture  lands — so  the  experts,  and  the  record,  say. 

But  I  am  still  free  to  buy  land  and  do  with  it  as  I  please.  I 
can  cut  it.  I  can  burn  it.  I  can  do  as  farmers  did  hi  the  now 
famishing  West — drain  lakes  that  should  never  have  been 
drained.  I  can  plow  arid  pastures  and  let  them  blow  away. 
I  can  plow  fertile  hills  and  let  them  wash  away,  and  can  in  a 
decade,  or  half  a  decade,  ruin  the  land  that  might  support  a 
family  for  a  millennium. 

Soil  destruction  is  still  going  on  in  the  United  States, 
faster  than  ever  before.  The  new  age  of  machinery  gives  me 
new  powers  of  destruction.  Witness  the  tractor  and  the 
dust-storm. 

Would  you  tell  me  that  I  cannot  do  as  I  please  with  my 
own  land?  The  idea  is  unpleasant  to  me.  "This  is  a  free 
country."  I  want  to  do  what  I  want  with  my  little  back 
field.  But  I  am  beginning  to  have  misgivings  about  allowing 


The  Lessons  of  the  Drought 

MNLESS  Uncle  Sam  permanently  adopts  the  policy 
of  paying  for  the  miscellaneous  follies  of  ignorance 
both  near  and  far: 

1.  Regions  where  agriculture  is  reasonably  depend- 
able need  to  carry  calamity  reserves,  probably  in  the 
form  of  unused  credit. 

2.  Regions  where  agriculture  is  not  reasonably  de- 
pendable need  to  be  returned  to  grass. 

3.  And  under  any  and  all  circumstances  we  need  a 
land  policy  that  will  keep  individuals  from  destroying 
the  land,  otherwise  this  is  not  a  permanent  country. 


Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  to  misuse  their  land  and  destroy  the 
United  States,  even  if  it  may  pay  them  personally  to  do  so. 
This  question  is  particularly  opportune,  because  in  the 
carnival  of  boom  and  speculation  that  followed  the  World 
War  we  capitalized  the  moment,  and  land  values  of  large 
areas  of  the  West  took  a  fantastic  jump.  Then  we  loaned 
money  on  the  land  at  this  fantastic  valuation.  Then  came 

the  trade  slump  and  the  price 
slump  of  1929,  and  then  came 
the  drought.  Whole  counties 
are  piled  up  with  mortgages — 
mortgaged  at  several  times  what 
anyone  is  likely  to  pay  for  the 
land. 

In  the  drought  of  the  eighties 
we  let  the  borrowers  lose  the 
land,  and  the  lenders  get  pos- 
session of  the  land  and  then  lose 
their  money.  But  this  time  the 
United  States  government  has 
stepped  in,  under  both  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  to 
take  over  these  loans.  Much 

of  this  mortgaged  land  belongs  really  to  the  United  States 
government  by  way  of  its  various  loaning  branches.  By  these 
loaning  branches  we  prevented  a  grand  smash — and  we 
promise  to  pay  instead  of  letting  the  farmer  or  the  loaner 
pay.  The  government  has  put  up  money.  Really  it  has 
bought  lots  of  land — bought  it  with  borrowed  money. 

We,  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  must  soon  be 
taxed  to  pay  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  loans  by 
which  the  United  States  government  bids  fair  to  own  again 
much  of  this  western  land.  Will  we  act  as  foolishly  with  re- 
gard to  it  in  the  next  fifty  years  as  we  have  in  the  last  fifty? 
Unless  the  United  States  government  goes  bankrupt  we 
are  now  about  to  pay  in  cash  for  many  of  the  follies  of  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry.  We  are  also  paying  for  their  food  just  now, 
and  we  have  them  on  our  hands  for  next  winter,  and  also  for 
next  summer,  even  if  rains  should  begin  now. 

Are  these  three  brediren  to  continue  free  to  commit  follies 
for  which  our  taxes  pay,  and  which  in  addition  ruin  the  land 
on  which  future  generations  might  live? 

I  may  still  want  to  do  as  I  please  with  my  own  land,  but  I 
do  believe  the  United  States  needs  a  land  policy  which  even 
I,  liberty-loving  Smith,  should  obey  in  the  interests  of 
preserving  the  United  States. 


A  detailed  picture  of  the  drought — what  it  has  done  to  farms  and  towns,  how  it  has  cut 
the  totals  of  the  food  supply  for  man  and  beast,  will  be  given  in  an  early  issue  of  Survey 
Graphic.  The  forthcoming  article  will  also  discuss  the  new  burden  the  disaster  has  laid 
on  federal  relief  funds,  and  the  methods  being  worked  out  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field  to  meet  an  emergency  that  affects  many  states  and  puts  whole  counties  on  relief 


EMERGENCY    EDUCATION 


BY  BEULAH  AMIDON 


THE  schools  that  have  grown  up  out  of  the  emergency 
are  not  always  easy  to  recognize  as  schools.  Here  is  a 
disused  airplane  factory  suddenly  coming  to  life,  not  to 
make  planes,  but  to  house  classes  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  barred  from  college  by  the  depression  and  under 
"unemployed"  teachers  are  carrying  on  college  work  in  a 
dozen  subjects  that  do  not  require  laboratory  equipment  or 
research  libraries.  Down  the  block  at  the  Public  Library 
one  may  find  a  group  of  men  and  women,  once  busy  and  self- 
supporting  dieticians,  bookkeepers,  draftsmen,  nurses,  copy 
writers,  but  "unemployed  white-collar  workers"  these 
many  months — even  years — meeting  to  discuss  their  reading 
lists  on  international  relations.  Over  at  the  neighborhood 
house  twenty  mothers  and  fathers  gather  to  talk  over  with 
one  another  and  with  experts  their  perplexities  and  interests 
as  parents.  In  the  Main  Street  theater,  long  given  over  to 
movies,  the  twenty-odd  stagecrafters  have  rehabilitated  the 
dusty  stage  behind  the  screen  and  are  rehearsing  The 
Mikado,  recruiting  friends  and  relatives  to  fill  up  the 
choruses. 

These  are  random  samples  from  the  thousands  of  projects 
included  in  the  Emergency  Educational  Program  which, 
with  more  than  two  millions  of  FERA  money  a  month,  has 
been  taking  up  the  slack  for  some  60,000  unemployed  teach- 
ers since  it  was  launched  in  August  1933,  and  bringing  new 
interest  and  hope  to  the  lives  of  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  adults  and  children  in  forty-seven  states. 

Emergency  Education  neither  duplicates  existing  educa- 
tional services,  nor  frees  local  communities  from  responsi- 
bility for  established  school  activities.  In  only  two  ways  has 
the  program  included  young  children.  For  some  60,000 
runabouts,  from  two  years  of  age  up  to  "the  legal  school- 
entering  age  of  the  community,"  5000  teachers  and  teachers' 
aids  have  provided  a  nursery-school  experience  that  takes 
them  for  part  of  the  day  out  of  the  strained  and  anxious  at- 
mosphere of  "homes  eligible  for  relief."  In  rural  communi- 
ties where  exhausted  local  school  funds  threatened  to  close 
schoolhouse  doors,  12,000  teachers  were  kept  on  the  job, 
making  possible  a  normal  school  year  for  a  half  million 
children  (see  Survey  Graphic,  June,  page  266.)  Beyond 
public-school  age,  Emergency  Education  has  made  possible 
further  study  and  training  through  vocational  education 
projects  and  "emergency  colleges,"  and  in  cooperation  with 
campus  authorities  has  offered  part-time  work  opportunities 
that  have  made  it  possible  for  nearly  75,000  young  men  and 
women  to  continue  a  college  course  already  begun. 

Most  far-reaching  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed, 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  and  the  range  of  study 
and  vocational  training  offered  are  the  adult 
education  sections  of  the  emergency  program. 
More  than  18,000  teachers  and  half  a  million 
men  and  women  have  participated  in  these 
projects,  some  designed  to  increase  job  skill  or 
to  give  new  skills,  some  cultural,  some  frankly 
recreational.  In  adult  education,  public  libraries 
as  well  as  public  schools  have  played  a  lively  part 
(see  Survey  Graphic,  August,  page  388.) 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  evaluate   this  vast 


program  as  a  whole.  Even  the  figures  are  still  frankly  incom- 
plete. A  detailed  description  would  outrun  the  limits  of  a 
single  article.  But  a  swift  survey  of  plans  and  undertakings,  of 
typical  projects  and  their  methods  and  materials  may  throw 
into  relief,  as  an  airplane  map  sometimes  makes  roads  and 
rivers  clear,  the  chief  educational  values  and  trends  emerging 
from  this  broad  effort. 

Emergency  Education  has  its  roots  in  an  experimental 
undertaking  in  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1932-3,  when 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  FERA  administrator,  was  head  of 
Governor  Roosevelt's  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
Mr.  Hopkins  turned  over  $30,000  to  Lewis  Wilson  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  who  used  it  to  develop  a 
work-relief  project  in  New  York  City  giving  employment  to 
several  hundred  white-collar  workers  and  a  stimulating 
experience  to  thousands  of  unemployed,  who  flocked  to  the 
classes  they  led.  The  scheme  was  so  successful  that  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  other  communities  in  the  state  and  made  a 
recreational  as  well  as  a  study  program. 

THE  enlarged  federal  program  represents  cooperation  be- 
tween relief  administrators  and  public-school  officials, 
state,  county  and  local;  into  it  have  been  drawn  advisory 
committees  of  citizens  and  of  experts  in  many  fields.  It  has 
also  been  supplemented  by  foundation  grants  and  other 
private  funds  to  make  available  trained  supervision  and 
special  teaching  material  for  workers'  education,  nursery 
schools  and  parent  education — new  fields  to  most  public- 
school  systems.  The  program  itself  differs  from  state  to  state 
and  from  community  to  community. 

Dr.  Wilson,  making  wise  use  of  his  1932  experience,  has 
developed  in  New  York  what  is  generally  considered  the 
most  varied  and  complete  of  the  forty-seven  state  programs. 
In  a  few  states  neither  the  purposes  nor  the  possibilities  of 
Emergency  Education  were  clear  to  the  officials  attempting 
to  develop  the  plan.  In  all  states  the  program  has  been 
uneven,  successful  in  some  phases  and  weak  in  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  background  and  abilities  of  leaders  and  per- 
sonnel. As  with  all  relief  projects,  there  have  been  some 
situations  in  which  there  was  evidence  that  funds  and  jobs 
were  being  manipulated  for  political  ends  or  even  for  per- 
sonal gain. 

Between  August  and  October  1933,  the  FERA  adminis- 
trator authorized  the  use  of  relief  funds  for  six  educational 
purposes:  to  keep  rural  schools  open;  to  establish  and 
conduct  nursery  schools;  to  teach  adults  to  read  and  write 
English;  to  provide  vocational  training;  to  give  vocational 
retraining  to  the  handicapped;  to  provide  "general  adult 


FERA  has  been  pouring  $2  million  a  month  into  public  edu- 
cation, not  as  aid  to  the  schools  but  to  launch  and  maintain 
relief  projects  (or  white-collar  workers.  Here  is  a  birds-eye 
view  of  what  has  resulted  for  the  teachers  and  for  the  pre- 
school children  and  the  adults  they  teach;  and  of  the  new 
doors  thus  opened  to  public  schools  and  to  communities. 
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A  nursery  school  on  a  city  roof  with  improvised  equipment  offers  "good  adventure"  to  children  of  hard-pressed  homes 


lement 


education,"  including  workers'  education  and  parent  edu- 
cation. Work  relief  for  needy  college  students  was  later 
added.  Salaries  to  teachers,  based  on  the  hourly  or  daily 
wage  customarily  paid  in  the  community  for  similar  work, 
have  averaged  $39.80  a  month.  Averages  for  the  six  cate- 
gories range  from  $28.20  for  rural  teachers  to  $46.85  for 
teachers  in  nursery  schools. 

The  established  procedure  was  for  each  state  department 
of  education  to  submit  a  plan  and  a  budget  for  using  the 
authorizations.  These  were  passed  by  a  staff  headed  by 


New  York  State  Education  Department 


Lewis  R.  Alderman,  loaned  to  Mr.  Hopkins  by  the  US 
Office  of  Education,  where  he  is  chief  of  the  service  division. 
Plan  and  budget  went  into  effect  as  soon  as  approved.  At 
first,  relief  funds  could  be  used  only  for  salaries.  Later  this 
rule  was  relaxed,  but  even  with  5  percent  of  the  total  allot- 
ment earmarked  for  supplies,  many  classes  were  short  of 
books  and  materials.  Rent-free  quarters  presented  another 
major  difficulty.  Most  baffling  of  all  was  the  problem  of 
supervision.  In  many  communities,  departments  of  educa- 
tion have  been  cut  to  the  bone  in  funds  and  in  personnel. 
Yet  Emergency  Education  threw  on  state  and 
community  the  burden  of  supervision  for  hun- 
dreds of  new  classes,  many  of  them  types  of 
schooling  not  previously  included  in  the  local 
system.  Only  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
educational  experts,  acting  as  supervisors  in 
spare  time  without  pay  safeguarded  the  scheme 
in  one  community  after  another.  Keeping 
these  difficulties  in  mind,  let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  work  done  under  the  Emergency  Education 
Program. 

In  many  states,  federal  funds  for  education 
meant  opportunity  to  renew  and  strengthen 
literacy  campaigns  which  had  been  checked  by 
the  depression.  Classes  for  adults  unable  to  read 
or  write  English  were  thus  kept  open  in  44 
states,  in  which  live  94  percent  of  the  adult 
illiterates  in  this  country.  The  latest  figures 
show  that  the  classes  to  date  have  served 
109,000  pupils  and  given  employment  to  4830 


Workers  with  mechanical  aptitude  acquire  a  new 
skill — clock     repairing — in     an     Emergency     class 
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This  class  in  tailoring  provides  not  only  vocational  training  but  opportunity  to  refurbish  the  family  wardrobe 


teachers.  The  greatest  number  of  pupils  so  far  reached  by 
one  state  (21,000)  live  in  Mississippi,  which,  according  to 
the  last  census,  is  high  in  the  ratio  of  illiterates  to  population. 

Literacy  projects  include  home  classes  for  women,  classes 
in  settlements  and  union  halls,  night  schools  in  city  school 
buildings,  in  rural  schoolhouses,  in  scattered  country  homes. 
But  the  attack  on  illiteracy,  while  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  known  type  of  adult  education,  is  only  one  segment 
of  Emergency  Education  for  adults. 

The  list  of  subjects  taught  to  men  and  women  seeking  to 
improve  their  skill  in  their  own  vocation  or  to 
acquire  new  skill,  is  long  and  varied.  It  reflects 
the  belief  of  many  Americans  that  adult  educa- 
tion means  "getting  something  you  can  sell." 
The  list  ranges  from  acrobatics  to  wood-carving, 
and  includes  aviation,  cafeteria  management, 
dyeing,  maid  service,  remodeling  chairs,  shop 
work,  tailoring,  taxidermy,  weaving.  There  is 
almost  as  long  a  list  of  classes  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  workers  handicapped  by  in- 
jury or  disease.  Enrollment  figures  show  more 
than  200,000  pupils  under  some  6700  teachers 
taking  vocational  training.  Many  of  these  stu- 
dents are  boys  and  girls  in  the  difficult  teens, 
recently  graduated  from  grade  or  highschool, 
discouraged  by  their  inability  to  get  a  job,  their 
families  unable  to  finance  further  education. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  report  from  a  Pennsyl- 
vania teacher  who  had  49  boys  in  two  classes 
in  woodworking  and  drafting,  each  of  which 


Home  classes  for  women  often  combine  lessons  in 
family   sewing    with    lessons   in    spoken    English 


met  for  three-hour  sessions  two  nights  a  week  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  June  1 : 

In  80  percent  of  the  cases  the  home  environment  was  bad  and 
the  boys  were  of  the  corner  loafer  type.  Several  of  their  companions 
had  been  in  trouble  and  sent  to  jail.  These  boys  have  good  minds 
and  will  make  real  men  and  valuable  citizens  if  they  can  be  directed 
wisely.  In  class,  they  worked  willingly  and  carefully.  There  was  not 
one  disciplinary  problem.  I  have  known  instances  where  the  stu- 
dents refused  to  go  to  a  basket-ball  game  in  which  friends  were 
playing,  because  they  did  not  want  to  miss  the  class. 
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Another  Pennsylvania  teacher  comments  on  her  seven 
months'  experience: 

When  I  was  in  the  hospital  two  years  ago,  there  was  one  whole 
ward  which  the  nurses  and  doctors  called  "the  codliver  oil  ward," 
entirely  filled  with  undernourished  children.  As  I  lay  in  bed  I 
thought,  "If  I  could  only  pass  on  my  domestic  economy  training  a 
lot  of  these  children  need  never  have  been  here !"  My  chance  came 
last  November.  There  are  137  mothers  in  my  classes,  representing 
182  school  children  and  95  old  people  for  whom  they  are  the  home- 
makers.  They  are  all  on  relief.  .  .  .  One  woman  with  three  children 
told  me,  "The  state  gave  us  a  welfare  order  but  we  were  always 
half  hungry  till  I  came  to  these  classes".  ...  To  my  mind,  the 
cost  of  the  classes  could  be  saved  to  the  state  over  and  over  again 
in  the  number  of  children  we  could  keep  out  of  the  hospitals  and 
clinics.  Of  course  the  real  gains  cannot  be  stated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  general  education  courses  for  adults  also  represent  a 
wide  range  of  interest  and  ability.  They  include  the  ordinary 
elementary  and  highschool  subjects,  many  courses  on  college 
level,  and  numerous  excursions  into  less  usual  educational 
fields.  On  a  partial  list  of  such  projects  one  finds:  Czecho- 


A  class  in  agriculture  learns  about  seed  grain  and 
(below)  students  of  architecture  work  on  models 


slovakian  history,  badminton,  first  aid,  golf, 
Japanese,  nature  study,  parliamentary  law, 
Norse,  poetry-writing,  sanitation,  state  history, 
tap-dancing,  wrestling. 

Among  the  largest  and  most  popular  classes 
have  been  those  in  art  and  music.  In  many 
communities,  groups  of  unemployed  musicians, 
organized  as  quartets,  choruses  and  orchestras, 
give  free  concerts  in  public  auditoriums.  The 
reputation  of  these  musical  organizations 
grows  quickly,  and  they  usually  perform  to 
standing-room-only  audiences.  In  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  a  class  in  theatrical  arts 
stages  plays  for  children.  Many  members  of 
their  audiences  have  never  seen  a  play  before, 
the  movies  having  been  their  only  previous 
contact  with  the  theater. 

As  specialist  in  workers'  education,  Dr. 
Alderman  has  on  his  staff  Hilda  Worthington 
Smith  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  and 
the  Affiliated  Schools  for  Women  Workers.  Writing  in  Pro- 
gressive Education,  Miss  Smith  thus  defines  her  field: 

Workers'  education  offers  to  men  and  women  workers  in  indus- 
try, business,  commerce,  domestic  service  and  other  occupations 
an  opportunity  to  train  themselves  in  clear  thinking  through  the 
study  of  those  questions  closely  related  to  their  daily  lives  as 
workers  and  as  citizens.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  stimulate  an  active 
and  continued  interest  in  the  economic  problems  of  our  times  and 
to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  solution. 

THE  social  sciences  form  the  backbone  of  a  workers'  edu- 
cation program.  English  classes  are  in  constant  demand, 
as  are  public-speaking  and  elementary  science.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  teacher  in  this  field  is  to  adapt  his  material  to 
mature  and  experienced  people  handicapped  by  meager 
elementary  schooling  and  frequently  by  limited  knowledge 
of  English.  Representatives  of  the  Affiliated  Schools  for 
Workers  have  been  sent  into  the  field  to  cooperate  in  proj- 
ects in  Philadelphia,  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Ohio,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  New  York  City, 
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A  city  street  is  laboratory  for  a  class  in  survey- 
ing.  Below,  an   art  class   makes  textile  designs 


Wisconsin  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Workers'  Education  Bureau  has  conducted  a 
series  of  institutes  stimulating  interest  among 
trade  unions.  Workers'  Education  Advisory 
Committees  have  been  set  up  in  many  com- 
munities, with  representatives  of  the  school 
board,  the  unions,  the  YMCA  and  YWCA,  the 
Urban  League,  the  public  library  and  other 
interested  organizations. 

A  further  development  of  workers'  educa- 
tion is  taking  shape  as  this  is  written.  It  looks 
to  a  series  of  resident  schools  and  educational 
summer  camps  for  unemployed  women  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  Federal  funds  may 
be  used  for  "the  maintenance  of  students, 
salaries  of  unemployed  teachers  and  staff  mem- 
bers at  prevailing  rates  of  pay,  payment  of  a 
qualified  director,  upkeep  of  buildings,  class- 
room materials." 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Kansas 
City,  Mamie  Cox,  "a  thin  little  girl  in  a  pale  green  dress," 
as  one  reporter  described  her,  spoke  on  Why  Workers  Want 
to  Go  to  School.  She  herself  is  a  soap-wrapper  in  one  of  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  plants.  She  said, 

When  I  got  my  scholarship  at  a  summer-school  for  women  work- 
ers I  didn't  know  whether  I  wanted  to  go.  I  wondered,  is  it  worth 
while?  It  was  all  about  economics,  and  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  economics.  ...  I  found  out  when  I  got  there  that  eco- 
nomics had  to  do  with  the  things  I  was  doing  all  the  time.  We 
learned  about  unemployment,  trade  unions,  capitalism,  hours  and 
wages,  piece  work.  It  excited  us  so !  All  the  days  and  most  of  the 
nights  were  filled  with  talk.  ...  I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  first 
experience  with  a  union  girl.  She  came  late,  after  we  were  well 
started.  She  came  in  one  night  after  we  were  all  asleep,  bouncing 
in  to  wake  us  up  and  ask  us  what  our  names  were  and  whether  we 
belonged  to  a  union.  ...  I  said,  "No,  I  don't  belong  to  a  union, 
and  I  think  I'm  just  as  well  off  as  you  are."  I've  always  remem- 
bered what  she  said:  "Maybe  now.  But  what  if  your  Mr.  Procter 
dies  some  day?  What  will  happen  to  you  then?"  I've  been  thinking 
about  that  a  lot  lately,  because  our  Mr.  Procter  has  died,  and  a  lot 
of  us  are  wondering  what  is  going  to  happen  to  us.  ...  My  big- 


gest disappointment  was  in  coming  back  to  work,  and  finding  the 
other  workers  so  uninspired.  And  there's  very  little  you  can  do 
about  it.  They  were  wise  at  school  to  teach  us  evolution,  so  we 
could  understand  how  slowly  things  happen.  Some  people  said  it 
was  a  mistake  for  us  to  go  to  school  because  it  makes  us  discon- 
tented. I  think  if  more  and  more  of  us  go  to  school  and  get  dis- 
contented, maybe  some  day  we  can  do  something  about  it.  ... 

Parent  education  is  another  specialized  field  of  adult  edu- 
cation where  private  funds  have  supplemented  the  federal 
allotment.  The  Parent  Education  Office  of  FERA  has  been 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
emergency  education  programs  of  the  National  Council  of 
Parent  Education,  of  which  Ralph  P.  Bridgman  is  director. 
This  committee  represents  a  number  of  national  agencies, 
including  the  US  Office  of  Education.  During  the  past  six 
months  it  has  cooperated  with  superintendents  of  schools  in 
21  states  in  the  development  of  parent-education  activities 
in  emergency  programs,  under  professionally  trained  super- 
visors. Reference  and  training  material  for  supervisors  and 
teachers  were  prepared  and  distributed,  and  staff  members 
from  the  Parent  Education  Office  (Continued  on  page  443) 
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HE  had  little  time  for  me,  that  was  plain.  As  he  an- 
swered my  questions  his  eyes  were  on  the  men  across 
the  field. 

"There's  nothin'  'bout  me,  ma'am.  I'm  jes'  one  of  these 
federal  transients.  My  folks  is  what's  called  po'  white  trash 
where  I  comes  from.  No  ma'am,  I  ain't  never  worked  what 
you'd  call  reg'lar, — not  for  money  anyways.  Seemed  like  I 
might's  well  get  out,  so  'bout  a  yeah  back  I  hit  the  road. 
Long's  I  kep'  movin'  I  got  by.  Then  a  fella  was  comin'  to 
New  York,  so  I  come.  But  say,  that's  a  tough  place.  Then  I 
heard  about  this  camp  and  so  I  went  to  a  place  where  a  lady 
talked  to  me  and  pretty  soon  she  said  I  could  come.  My 
folks?  Oh,  they  don't  care.  They've  got  it  plenty  hard  with- 
out me.  No  ma'am,  there's  nothin'  'bout  me.  I  reckon  I 
better  be  goin'.  A  fahmah  down  yondah  give  us  some  to- 
mata  plants  that's  gotta  get  set  out  before  it  rains." 

Maybe  he  was  telling  the  truth  about  himself,  maybe  not. 
It  did  not  matter.  What  mattered  was  that  this  sun- 
browned,  muscular,  young  American  citizen  was  no  longer 
adrift  in  the  dim  world  of  the  road,  the  jungle  and  the  flop- 
house and  that  he,  grimly  schooled  in  irresponsibility,  was 
actually  concerned  with  getting  tomato  plants  set  out  at  the 
right  moment. 

Two  months  before,  chiefly  because  New  York  was  tough, 
he  had  drifted  into  the  Transient  Bureau,  and  presently 
found  himself  on  the  way  to  the  camp  deep  in  the  hills  of 
Putnam  County.  He  figured  that  it  was  probably  just  a  new 
kind  of  a  jail — he  knew  all  about  jails — but  he'd  take  a 
chance.  He  could  always  hit  it  out  again,  just  go  "over  the 
hill,"— any  hill. 

And  so  he  came  to  the  frame  barracks  sprawled  on  the 
edge  of  a  wood.  Darkly  suspicious  of  everything,  he  heard 
the  director's  assurance  that  this  was  a  place  where  every- 
body played  fair.  He  knew  that  line,  and  he  knew  where  the 
catches  were.  But  the  place  looked  good  for  "three  squares" 
and  he  might  as  well  try  it.  That  night  he  found  himself 
hanging  over  the  old  piano  where  a  "bar-room  professor"- 
"Yes'm,  I've  played  my  way  through  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  don'tknow  one  note  from  another," — was  pound- 
ing out  anything  anybody  asked  for.  And  presently  he  was 
swapping  tall  stories  of  the  road  and  getting  a  big  laugh 
for  that  fast  one  he  and  Big  Red  had  pulled  on  the  bulls  in 
Scranton.  No  one  asked  him  any  questions — just  took  him 
for  granted.  The  next  morning  he  was  assigned  to  a  work- 
squad.  This  was  probably  the  catch,  but  the  other  fellows 
said  it  was  OK,  so  he  went  on. 

That  day  and  the  next  he  got  onto  things  a  little,  and 
decided  to  stay  out  the  week  and  help  the  gang  finish  the  job 
it  was  on.  The  next 
week  he  stayed  be- 
cause the  camp  ball- 
team  had  a  game  on. 
The  week  after  that 
— well,  he  just  stayed 
and  to  his  own  faint 
surprise  heard  him- 
self counseling  a  new- 
comer to  "give  this 


dump  a  chance.  Take  it  from  me,  kid,  it  beats  the  road." 
Now  he  has  risen  to  be  a  squad  leader,  has  hardened  up  and 
gained  in  weight.  He  has  learned  to  box  and  aspires  to  the 
camp  championship.  He  has  written  to  his  folks  and  has 
saved  $4.25  from  his  cash  allowance  toward  some  decent 
clothes  for  a  "front"  when  he  gets  a  chance  at  a  job.  Pretty 
soon  now  he  is  going  to  brace  the  camp  director  and  see 
what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  do  next.  This  dump's  all  right, 
but  after  all  a  fellow  likes  to  be  on  his  own,  and  it  seems  like 
there  ought  to  be  a  regular  job  some  place  for  him.  Just  look 
at  that  muscle ! 

OF  all  the  forms  of  depression-born  relief  none  is  more  ex- 
perimental or  more  unpredictable  as  to  outcome  than 
the  camps  for  transients,  part  of  the  general  program,  still  less 
than  a  year  old,  by  which  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  is  trying  to  reroot  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  whom  the  depression  drove  out  of  their  nor- 
mal setting  and  onto  the  road  as  a  way  of  life. 

Until  the  FERA  came  into  being  no  one  bothered  much 
about  this  strange  new  floating  population  except  to 
drive  it  on.  Social  workers,  who  knew  it  at  first  hand,  warned 
that  a  good  third  of  it  were  families,  and  that  only  one  in  ten 
of  the  men  were  of  the  familiar  hobo  persuasion.  The  rest 
were  just  men  out  of  work  for  whom  life  in  a  given  place  had 
become  intolerable  and  who  had,  in  the  good  old  American 
tradition,  moved  on  in  the  hope  of  betterment.  But  once  up- 
rooted they  were  made  helpless  by  our  complicated  settle- 
ment laws.  Every  community  raised  defenses  against  them. 
They  could  not  even  turn  back.  Chivied  in  and  out  of  jails 
and  noisome  shelters,  loaded  into  trucks  and  dumped  by  the 
hundred  across  state  lines,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  keep 
going.  For  months,  even  years,  this  multitude  of  destitute 
homeless  had  been  milling  around  the  country,  kicked  from 
pillar  to  post,  living  only  God  knows  how. 

Yet  these  men,  said  the  social  workers,  were  just  average 
American  citizens  of  all  ages,  the  older  men  with  good  work 
records,  the  younger,  who  had  come  to  working  age  in  the 
past  five  years,  with  no  experience  in  steady  work.  All  were 
cynical  and  bewildered.  Only  in  the  company  of  hoboes, 
criminals  and  perverts  among  them,  did  they  find  welcome. 
Every  other  hand  was  raised  against  them.  A  whole  army  of 
chronic  dependents,  delinquents  and  criminals  was  being 
bred  before  our  eyes. 

When  the  FERA  took  hold  it  found  endless  obstructions 
and  confusions  raised  by  the  complicated  fabric  of  residence 
and  settlement  laws  differing  in  every  state  and  in  com- 
munities within  states.  There  were,  it  seems,  three  categories 

of  the  homeless — res- 


"Move  on"  has  been  the  usual  formula  of  the  relief  asencies, 
as  of  Dickens'  London  "copper"  in  dealing  with  the  home- 
less. Here  a  staff  member  reports  what  she  saw  in  some  of  the 
new  transient  camps,  what  campers  and  directors  told  her,  and 
indicates  some  of  the  hopes  and  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
problem  of  the  uprooted  which  FERA  tackled  last  February 
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ident  homeless  and 
state  homeless,  who, 
not  having  wandered 
out  of  local  or  state 
bounds,  still  retained 
certain  rights,  and 
interstate  homeless, 
called  federal  tran- 
sients for  lack  of  a 
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better    term,    who    had    no 
rights  anywhere. 

The  FERA  cut  a  lot  of  red 
tape  when  it  defined  a  federal 

transient  as  a  destitute  person  who  has  been  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  state  less  than  twelve  months  but  had  no 
legal  settlement  there.  For  these  it  assumed  financial  respon- 
sibility. All  others  must  still  rely  on  local  and  state  resources. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  FERA  transient  program  no  one 
knew  quite  how  to  take  hold  and  good  theories  broke  down 
with  disconcerting  frequency.  Trial  and  error  has  had  to  be 
the  rule.  As  it  stands  now  every  state  except  Montana  has 
some  sort  of  federal  transient  service  in  operation  with  all 
county  relief  bureaus  designated  as  transient  reference 
centers  where  destitute  homeless  people,  without  legal  status 
in  the  community,  may  apply  for  assistance.  Here  occurs  the 
first  straining-off  process  by  means  of  the  determination  of 
legal  rights.  If  it  appears  that  a  man  is  a  transient  by  FERA 
definition  he  is  sent  at  once  to  a  treatment  center  of  which 
there  were,  in  mid-summer,  340  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try in  or  adjacent  to  cities  or  centers  of  transportation. 
From  this  point  on  the  procedure  differs  widely  in  different 
states  but  with  at  least  one  effort  in  common — to  treat  each 
man  as  an  individual  human  being,  a  point  of  view  for  which 
social  workers  have  contended  valiantly  against  loud  local 
contention  that  "all  these  bums  ought  to  be  behind  barbed 
wire." 

At  the  treatment  centers,  where,  it  should  be  said,  there 
are  special  routines  for  transient  families  and  for  youth  out 
on  a  lark,  a  man  has  a  chance  to  recover  from  the  buffeting 
of  the  road  while  an  effort  is  made  to  work  out  with  him  a 


Homeless,  without  legal  rights  anywhere,  transients,  in  the  federal 
camps  are  just  men  out  of  work  whom  no  community  permits 
to  linger  and  who  find  welcome  only  in  the  jungles  of  hoboes 


plan  for  himself  in  which  he 
will  cooperate.  Truth  does 
not  always  prevail  of  course, 
and  good  intentions  are  eva- 
nescent. Most  of  the  treatment  centers  are  in  reality  city 
shelters,  better  now  than  the  old  flop-houses,  but  still  with  a 
mass  atmosphere  not  conducive  to  individual  reaction. 
Yet  at  this  point  a  good  many  tangled  situations  are  straight- 
ened out.  However,  no  transient  is  sent  "home"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Uncle  Sam  until  it  has  been  definitely  verified  that 
"home"  is  where  he  says  it  is,  that  it  has  a  place  for  him,  and 
that  his  old  community  offers  him  a  better  chance  than  he 
has  where  he  is.  In  short  transients  are  not  shipped  back 
willy-nilly  to  the  same  conditions  that  sent  them  on  the  road 
in  the  first  place.  And  of  course  there  are  plenty  who  have  no 
place  they  even  call  home  and  would  not  go  there  if  they  had. 
It  was  the  hope  in  the  beginning  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  for  each  individual  situation  an  individual  solution 
based  on  personality,  background,  work-history  and  so  on. 
But  there  were  too  many  men  who  did  not  fit  any  pattern, 
too  many  dead-end  human  situations,  and  not  enough  social 
workers  with  the  necessary  skill  and  discrimination.  More 
especially  there  were  not  enough  jobs  available.  Many  a 
man  who  would  have  done  his  own  adjusting  given  a  steady- 
job  at  a  living  wage,  is  still  unadjusted.  Thus  there  has 
developed  in  the  treatment  centers  a  variety  of  experimen- 
tation in  efforts  to  handle  men  in  groups  while  building  up 
shattered  morale  and  industrial  and  social  habits  to  the 
point  of  individual  stability. 

And  this  is  where  the  transient  camps,  which  is  what  we 
have  been  getting  back  to  all  this  time,  come  in. 
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Among  the  men  crowding 
the  treatment  centers  were 
thousands  for  whom  congregate 
mass  shelter  under  city  condi- 
tions offered  only  an  urge  back 

to  the  road.  Given  community  fixations  and  local  ordinances 
there  was  small  chance  of  any  work  for  them  to  do.  Every 
work  opportunity  was  jealously  guarded  for  local  folk. 
"There  aren't  enough  leaves  for  our  own  married  men  to  rake, 
let  alone  out-of-town  bums."  If  these  particular  transients 
were  to  be  redeemed,  socially  speaking,  it  had  to  be  outside 
the  environment  of  the  cities  and  the  mass  shelters. 

There  was  a  little  experience  to  go  on.  The  Rev.  W.  E. 
Paul  of  Minneapolis  had  demonstrated  that  cast-off  men 
may  be  salvaged  by  work  and  steady  living  and  the  com- 
munity profit  thereby  (see  Taking  the  Work  Cure  at  Medi- 
cine Lake,  by  Morris  Lewis,  Survey  Graphic,  January  1934, 
page  30.)  While  none  of  the  200  federal  transient  camps  now 
in  operation  over  the  country  follows  the  Minneapolis-  pat- 
tern exactly  they  all,  to  some  extent,  stem  from  it.  Most  of 
them  were  pioneer  projects  set  going  under  conditions  that 
were  themselves  a  test  of  the  stamina  of  the  men. 

In  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  the  first  camp  was  set  up  last 
November  by  a  gang  of  six  transients  under  a  leader,  in  an 
open  bathing-pavilion  full  of  last  year's  dead  leaves,  with 
little  equipment  to  start  with  beyond  a  heap  of  picnic  tables, 
a  couple  of  pails  and  an  abandoned  milk  can.  Water  had  to  be 
carried  half  a  mile.  In  New  York  a  gang  of  twelve  men 
broke  through  the  February  snow  in  Bear  Mountain  Park  to 
a  disused  shack  and  with  others  who  came  later  built  from 
the  ground  up  a  convenient,  well-planned  camp,  a  perma- 
nent useful  feature  of  state  property.  At  a  camp  site  on  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  the 
"pioneer  detail"  of  twelve  had  to  seek  shelter  from  the  winter 
storms  in  an  abandoned  railroad  station  until  it  could  throw 
up  its  own  barracks.  Yet  within  five  months  these  same  men 


When  the  itching  foot  of  the  road  could  no  longer  bear 
routine,  men  at  Camp  Greenhaven  set  up  a  jungle  for  them- 
selves "down  by  the  tracks."  The  first  rain  storm  drove 
them  back  into  camp,  but  their  jungle  still  has  its  uses 


and  others  like  them  had  com- 
pleted a  water  and  sewage 
system  adequate  to  serve  the 
purpose  which  the  state  pro- 
poses ultimately  to  make  of  the 
property.  "Give  us  time  and  material,"  says  the- director, 
"and  we'll  build  anything  from  a  three-legged  stool  to  a 
battleship.  We've  got  the  talent,  but  you  mustn't  crowd  us." 
Not  all  transient  men  go  to  the  camps,  partly  because  there 
are  not  camps  enough,  but  chiefly  because  they  are  not  all 
adapted  to  camp  life  as  it  has  so  far  developed.  On  the  whole 
there  is  a  pretty  effective  screening-out  of  unlikely  material 
in  the  treatment  centers.  Chronic  hoboes,  men  in  bad 
physical  condition  from  disease  or  disability,  youngsters  out 
for  a  lark,  none  of  these  are  counted  good  camp  timber. 
For  them,  as  for  transient  families,  there  are  other  methods 
of  treatment.  The  old  hoboes  do  sometimes  get  to  camp,  but 
they  do  not  as  a  rule  stay  very  long — it  is  not  their  kind  of  a 
show;  they  have  to  give  too  much  for  what  they  get.  No  man 
goes  to  camp  without  a  frank,  unadorned  explanation  of  just 
what  he  will  get  there  and  what  he  will  be  expected  to  give 
in  cooperation,  work  and  decent  conduct.  No  man  goes 
against  his  will  though  most  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  go 
more  from  curiosity  about  "this  new  racket"  than  from  con- 
viction that  it  will  be  good  for  them.  They've  heard  that 
before  and  it  makes  them  laugh. 

The  camps  are  clean,  orderly  and  rough.  Every  man  has  a 
decent  bed  in  an  airy  bunk-house  and  an  outfit  of  work- 
clothes,  underwear  and  shoes.  To  wash  himself  he  takes  his 
turn  at  a  basin  or  shower.  He  does  a  regular  tour  of  duty  at 
kitchen-police  and  washes  his  own  clothes  with  such  facili- 
ties as  may  be.  Assigned  to  a  work-squad  he  puts  in  from  four 
to  six  hours  a  day.  Regularly  he  sits  down  to  "three  squares." 
As  an  unexpected  visitor  I  ate  dinner  with  the  men  at 
Camp  Roosevelt  in  Bear  Mountain  Park.  We  had  roast  beef 
and  potatoes,  string  beans,  cold  slaw,  canned  pineapple, 
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bread,  butter,  coffee  and  milk — with 

seconds  for  anyone  who  said  the  word. 

At   Camp   Haledon   in  New  Jersey, 

again  an  unexpected  visitor,  I  ate  for 

supper    a    thick    slice    of    bologna, 

creamed    potatoes,    beet    and    onion 

salad,    stewed    apricots,    bread    and 

butter    and    iced    cocoa.    Food-costs 

for  camps  in  the  eastern  states  run 

from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five  cents  a 

day,   not  counting  supplies  received 

intermittently  from  the  Surplus  Re- 
lief Corporation. 

Outside     of    working    and     meal 

hours  and  "lights  out"  there  are  no 
rules  about  time.  A  certain  amount  of 
recreation  is  stimulated  by  a  leader 
but  the  men  take  it  or  let  it  alone. 
The  younger  ones  take  it.  The  older 
ones  just  sit  or  lie  on  their  beds.  Some 
of  them  read.  A  few  putter  around  at 
projects  of  their  own.  A  man  at  Camp 
Greenhaven,  New  York,  who  once  had  a  glamorous  adven- 
ture in  Central  America  has  decorated  the  tops  of  stone 
walls  with  bits  of  stone  and  cement  to  represent  Mayan  ruins 
as  he  remembers  them.  At  Camp  Roosevelt  a  man  who  has 
sailed  the  seven  seas  works  endlessly  perfecting,  with  such 
scraps  of  material  as  he  can  pick  up,  a  model  of  a  ship  that 
once  brought  him  luck. 

Many  of  the  camps  have  attempted  formal  educational 
activities  without  too  much  success.  These  men  have  broken 
completely  with  school  and  its  ways,  but  they  like  educational 
movies  and  they  like  the  discussion  of  current  events  with  a 
good  leader.  Simple  vocational  courses  are  most  popular  if 
ihey  can  be  tied  to  the  practical  doing  of  something  or  other. 


At  one  camp  a  course  in  radio  resulted  in  strangely  con- 
trived receivers  all  over  the  place.  At  another,  after  a  course 
in  motor  mechanics,  all  sorts  of  abandoned  wrecks  of  cars 
were  dragged  into  camp  and  out  of  them  was  triumphantly 
constructed  a  weird  looking  vehicle  which  by  some  miracle 
actually  runs. 

But  these  are  not  the  things  that  determine  the  holding 
power  of  a  camp  and  its  influence  on  the  men.  Work  is  the 
real  medicine  of  the  camp  and  on  the  quality  of  its  work 
projects  hang  its  results.  Busy-work  is  no  good.  Leaf-raking 
does  not  fool  these  men.  Work  without  the  incentive  of 
a  final  achievement  which  they  can  visualize  in  advance 
does  not  hold  them.  Given  useful,  constructive  work,  calling 
for  personal  ingenuity,  with  definite 
measures  of  progress  and  a  modicum 
of  outside  appreciation  they  will  toil 
tirelessly  and  enthusiastically. 

I  watched  a  gangdisspiritedly  hack- 
ing away  at  underbrush  in  a  remote 
stretch  of  woods.  "We're  putting  in 
our  hours,  lady,  we're  working  for  our 
keep,"  said  one  of  them,  grinning. 
Later  on  I  watched  another  gang, 
after-hours  by  now,  sweating  under 
the  loads  of  sand  with  which  they  were 
topping  a  wide  rock-bordered  path 
through  the  woods  to  a  tiny  lake. 
"Want  to  finish  it  before  Sunday 
when  a  lot  of  folks  go  through  here. 
Nobody  could  get  to  this  lake  before. 
Bet  a  lot  of  'em  never  knew  it  was 
here." 

Another  argument  for  work  proj- 
ects which  show  fairly  quick  results  is 


Men,  just  off  the  road,  putting  in  a  sewer 
system  for  their  camp  in  Bear  Mountain 
Park,  New  York.  Real  work  with  real  results 
is  the  best  medicine  that  the  camps  offer 
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the  effect  on  nearby  communities  which  believe  that  the 
transients  should  work  for  their  keep  but  under  no  circum- 
stances at  anything  for  which  a  local  resident  might  be  paid. 
By  doing  jobs  which  the  community  would  never  undertake 
but  which  it  can  see  are  useful  and  desirable,  much  local 
resistance  is  broken  down  and  the  men  little  by  little  find 
footholds  in  community  life  and  lose  some  of  their  abnormal 
isolation. 

All  the  men  in  camp  have  a  small  cash  allowance,  care- 
fully underscored  as  relief  and  not  as  pay.  This  ranges  from 
one  to  three  dollars  weekly  according  to  the  all-around 
usefulness  of  the  man  and  his  demonstrated  capacity  for 


responsibility.  With  this  allowance  he  buys  his  cigarettes 
and  postage  stamps,  gets  a  haircut  from  the  man  who  has 
set  himself  up  as  camp  barber,  gets  a  shirt  ironed,  goes  to  the 
village  movies  and — yes,  sometimes,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  gambles  and  drinks.  And  sometimes,  too,  he  saves 
it  rigorously  for  the  "front"  of  a  decent  suit  of  clothes. 

Many  of  the  camp  directors  feel  that  the  dollar  a  week 
allowance  is  the  weak  link  in  the  whole  chain  of  attempted 
rehabilitation.  "How  can  you  retrain  men  in  work  habits 
without  the  psychology  of  the  pay  envelope,  without  recog- 
nizing the  principle  of  honest  pay  for  honest  work?" 

The  men  themselves  wonder  why  the  CCC  men  and  the 
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"leaf-rakers"  in  the  towns  get  a  better  break  than  they,  who 
work  the  same  hours  and  are  doing,  as  they  believe,  more 
important  work.  They  write  letters  such  as  this  one  which  the 
director  of  Camp  Roosevelt  found  under  his  door  from  a 
man  who  had  worked  up  from  pick  and  shovel  to  the 
responsible  job  of  night-watchman,  still  at  a  dollar  a  week: 

I  wood  like  to  no  if  you  could  get  me  S3  a  week  because  I  want  to 
stay  here  till  the  plase  clos  up  and  I  would  haf  something  by  then. 
I  wood  be  please  if  I  can  get  it.  Off  corse  they  wont  be  no  hard 
feeling  if  you  kant  get  for  me.  Not  enny  harm  off  asking.  Hopeing 
to  here  from  you.  Excuase  my  writing. 

It  was  possible  to  raise  this  man  to  $2.50  a  week,  but  nine 


times  out  of  ten  the  directors  must  explain  as  best  they  can 
the  complications  and  restrictions  that  make  one  man's 
relief  one  thing  and  the  next  one's  something  else.  The  men, 
they  say,  are  "unreasonably  fair"  about  it. 

"What  do  you  do,"  I  asked,  "if  the  men  refuse  to  work?" 
"But  they  don't,"  was  the  answer.  "They  know  what  is 
expected  of  them  and  they  accept  the  routine  and  go  along 
with  it.  As  long  as  we  are  fair  they  are  fair.  But  you  don't  get 
anywhere  trying  to  drive  them;  let  them  set  their  own  pace 
and  they  produce  results." 

"But  what  of  discipline?  These  men  aren't  Sunday-school 
boys." 
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"Anything  but,  and  for  that  reason  punitive  and  re- 
pressive measures  are  useless.  They  don't  have  to  take  it  and 
they  don't.  But  they  have  their  own  way  of  dealing  with  bad 
actors.  If  a  man  has  dirty  personal  habits  or  is  objectionable 
for  more  serious  reasons  you  can  trust  his  bunk-house  mates 
to  deal  with  him.  A  persistent  course  of  snakes  in  the  bed  is, 
I  am  told,  highly  efficacious.  Stealing  is  one  offense  for 
which  we  turn  a  man  over  to  local  authorities.  For  lesser 
offenses,  such  as  drunkenness  in  camp,  we  have  a  regular 
hearing  like  a  court-martial.  Penalties  range  through  demo- 
tion from  responsible  assignments,  loss  of  privileges  such  as  a 
trip  to  town  on  the  truck,  reduction  of  cash  allowance,  trans- 


fer to  another  camp  and  return  to  the  city  shelter.  Never  if 
we  can  help  it  do  we  throw  a  man  out  on  the  road  without 
giving  him  some  other  choice. 

"Why,  at  Camp  Greenhaven  they  even  offer  him  the 
chance  of  going  to  a  jungle  right  on  the  camp  property. 
They  had  there  a  great  kicker  whose  last  word  in  any  dis- 
cussion was,  'Hell,  I'll  go  back  to  the  jungle.'  'All  right,'  said 
the  director  one  fine  day,  'go  ahead.  There's  a  swell  place 
for  a  jungle  right  down  there  by  the  tracks.  Running  water, 
shade  and  two  freight  trains  a  day.  Go  ahead.'  And  he  did. 
Fixed  it  up,  complete  with  tin  cans  and  gunny  sacks,  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  road.  Three  or  four  of  the  men  moved  in 
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with  him  while  the  rest  hung  around  talking  it  over.  Then 
came  a  cold  heavy  rain  and  the  jungle  boys  came  back  to 
their  clean  dry  beds.  The  jungle  is  still  there  and  the  men 
hang  out  in  it  as  sort  of  a  club-house.  Some  of  them  wash 
their  clothes  there.  I'm  told  too  that  it  has  its  uses  for  sober- 
ing up  purposes." 

"What  about  drunkenness?  Do  you  have  much  of  it?" 
"We-ell,  not  much  exactly,  but  what  can  you  expect? 
Think  of  the  .way  these  men  have  lived.  Liquor  has  been 
their  only  escape  and  God  knows  they  still  have  enough  to 
escape  from.  Of  course  your  really  seasoned  drinker  can't 
get  drunk  very  often  on  a  dollar  a  week,  though  some  of 


them  seem  particularly  talented.  We  can't  be  too  hard- 
boiled  about  it,  but  if  a  man  must  get  drunk  he's  got  to  keep 
out  of  camp  until  he  sobers  up.  We  draw  the  line  at  the  sec- 
ond offense.  We  lost  a  swell  cook  that  way  not  long  ago — 
used  to  be  the  chef  in  a  Philadelphia  country-club — but  he 
would  get  drunk  and  raise  merry  Cain  in  camp,  so  he  had  to 
go  back  to  the  shelter. 

"See  that  curly  headed  fellow  over  there  playing  checkers 
with  the  colored  boy?  Nice  kid,  isn't  he?  Well,  there's  a 
problem  child  for  you.  An  honor  man  from  a  good  western 
college,  smartest  man  in  camp  and  everybody  likes  him. 
He's  been  at  two  other  camps  in  this  state  and  by  sheer  ability 
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and  general  usefulness  won  his  way  to  responsibility.  As  soon 
as  he  got  to  the  top  he  got  drunk — and  I  don't  mean  just 
plain  drunk.  They  put  him  back  on  pick  and  shovel  and 
again  he  worked  his  way  to  the  top,  and  to  another  bender. 
We  have  him  now  and  I  can  see  what's  coming.  But  he's 
too  darned  good  to  throw  away — why  he  isn't  twenty-five 
yet.  There  ought  to  be  something  we  could  do  for  him." 
"How  do  you  hold  men  in  camp  if  they  want  to  leave?" 
"We  don't.  We  haven't  any  way  to  do  it  if  we  wanted  to, 
and  anyway  that  isn't  the  idea.  The  men  come  of  their  own 
volition  and  they  go  the  same  way.  After  the  quality  of  the 
food  and  the  nature  of  the  work  projects  the  holding  power 
of  the  camp  depends  largely  on  the  personality  of  the  di- 
rector, on  his  complete  fairness,  his  resourcefulness  in  any 
situation  and  his  ability  to  make  good  with  the  men  right  on 
the  ground.  But  given  all  that,  the  itching  foot  still  drives 
many  a  man  on.  Sometimes  they  talk  it  over  with  us,  say 
they  have  jobs  promised,  or  are  going  home  or  something. 
Usually  they  just  go  'over  the  hill.' 

"THE  suggestibility  of  all  these  men  is  high.  They  come  to 

I  camp  by  suggestion  and  they  leave  the  same  way. 
Someone  has  heard  that  a  mill  is  opening  somewhere  and 
three  or  four  of  them  drift  off  in  the  hope  of  a  job.  They  hear 
that  the  camps  in  some  other  state  have  better  chow  or  a 
higher  cash  allowance,  and  away  they  go.  They  know  all 
about  the  intricacy  of  our  settlement  laws  and  the  difference 
between  an  interstate  and  an  intrastate  transient,  and  the 
wise  guys  among  them  take  advantage  of  it.  Our  settlement 
laws  are  really  an  encouragement  to  transiency  and  until 
they  are  amended  or  abolished  our  treatment  of  the  whole 
baffling  problem  must  remain  confused  and  more  ineffective 
than  it  needs  to  be." 

Of  course  the  camps  have  their  critics.  Few  quarrel  with 
the  common  humanity  of  providing  some  form  of  decent 
relief  for  these  destitute  citizens  who  have  lost  their  claim 
on  any  community,  and  few  will  deny  that  it  is  better  to 
have  them  doing  useful  work  in  camps  than  to  have  them 
roaming  the  country  begging,  pilfering,  becoming  increas- 
ingly demoralized. 

But,  say  the  critics,  many  of  these  men  are  seasonal  labor- 
ers now  unable,  as  in  the  past,  to  earn  enough  to  carry  them 
through  off-seasons.  Why  should  the  federal  government 
subsidize  seasonal  industry  by  caring  for  its  unwanted  man- 
power? To  which  the  humanitarian  poses  another  question: 
"Well,  what  would  you  do  with  this  man-power?  For  four 
years  we  threw  it  on  the  dump  and  the  result  alarmed  us. 
Why  not  try  something  else?  Keep  that  man-power,  with  its 
present  low  liability  of  employment,  off  the  present  glutted 
labor  market.  Keep  it  decent  and  productive  in  the  camps. 
Revive  the  habit  of  regular  work  and  the  incentive  to  orderly 
living,  and  the  seasonal  industries  will  have  to  look  elsewhere 
when  they  want  casual  labor." 

The  camps,  say  the  critics,  are  incentives  to  youthful 
wanderlust,  a  succession  of  one-night  stands  for  boys  who 
don't  like  it  at  home  and  want  to  see  the  world.  Well,  hardly. 
It  is  not  as  easy  as  that  to  be  admitted  to  a  camp.  But  sup- 
pose it  were,  what  of  it?  Since  boys  always  have  left  home  to 
seek  adventure  there  seems  point  in  the  argument  that  it  is 
better  for  the  camps  to  catch  them  than  the  jungles  of  the 
chronic  hoboes. 

The  future  of  the  whole  transient  relief  program  is  any- 
one's guess.  Unless  a  drastic  change  in  the  policy  of  the  FERA 
occurs  its  continuance  at  least  until  mid-winter  seems  as- 
sured. Up  to  July  1  it  had  cost  the  round  sum  of  twenty  and  a 


half  million  dollars  and  was  then  running  to  about  $3  million 
a  month.  The  number  of  persons  for  whom  it  has  cared  in  one 
way  or  another,  admittedly  but  a  fraction  of  those  believed  to 
be  on  the  road,  rose  steadily  from  110,180  in  February  to 
192,288  in  June.  The  turn-over  of  cases  runs  about  33  per- 
cent. At  present  the  FERA  foots  the  bills  and  lays  down 
general  policies  while  delegating  administration  to  the 
states.  Many  social  workers  protest  this  decentralization  of 
responsibility  on  the  ground  that  the  transient  problem  is 
national  and  that  under  the  existing  settlement  laws  only  a 
national  program,  nationally  controlled,  can  deal  with  it. 
State  controlled  programs  cannot,  they  say,  be  freed  from 
local  politics  and  prejudice.  The  end  result  will  be,  they  fear, 
that  the  transient  will  be  thrown  back  on  the  road  as  a 
parasite  and  a  menace  to  orderly  community  life. 

The  camps  are  still  frankly  experimental.  Many  thought- 
ful people  see  in  them  the  logical  beginning  of  a  new  kind  of 
institution  which  they  believe  to  be  an  inevitable  sequela  of 
the  dislocation  of  people  under  the  depression.  They  see 
farm  colonies  for  old  men,  obviously  unemployable  under 
competition,  so  organized  and  run  that  the  work  of  the  men, 
slow-paced  though  it  be,  will  contribute  to  their  own  sup- 
port and  yield  measurable  values  to  the  community.  They 
see  other  camps  where  men  of  broken  work-habits  may  be 
built  back  to  such  psychological  and  industrial  competency 
that  they  can  stand  up  to  competition  and  be  absorbed  by 
local  industry  or  in  public  projects.  And  they  see  still  others, 
following  the  experience  of  the  CCC  where  youth  without 
work,  escaped  from  paucity  of  opportunity  at  home,  may  be 
conditioned  and  trained  for  a  stable  way  of  life. 

SEVERAL  states  are  gradually  shaping  their  transient 
camp  programs  within  this  framework,  less  from  an 
articulated  philosophy  than  from  the  lessons  of  experience. 
The  point  at  which  the  camps — at  least  the  half  dozen  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  which  I  have  seen  in  action — do 
not  meet  the  formula  is  at  their  point  of  outlet.  At  the  point 
of  intake  is  a  pretty  clear  basis  of  selection  of  the  men  whom 
the  camps  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit.  The  camps 
themselves  are  robust  and  realistic  with  a  developing  under- 
standing of  how  to  hold  men  long  enough  to  influence  them. 
But  what  of  the  day  when  a  man,  his  body  sound  and 
healthy,  his  initiative  and  self-confidence  recovered,  is  ready 
to  take  hold  of  his  own  life  again?  At  present  he  just  goes — 
to  such  chance  as  he  may  be  able  to  find  for  himself.  Every 
camp  points  with  pride  to  men  who  have  gone  out  and  found 
themselves  jobs  in  the  neighborhood  but  I  found  little  evi- 
dence of  purposeful  planning  of  facilities  for  that  integration 
into  community  life  and  occupation  which  is  the  desired  end 
result  of  it  all.  This  is  not  easy,  for  the  settlement  laws  raise 
barriers,  there  still  are  not  enough  jobs  for  the  folk  with 
families  who  never  left  home,  and  in  spite  of  the  good  show- 
ing made  by  the  men  in  camps  most  towns  are  still  resentful 
of  transients.  The  root  of  the  whole  difficulty  is  that  the 
transient  is  unattached  to  any  unit  that  fits  our  social  pat- 
tern. This  very  quality  subjected  him  to  exploitation  when 
casual  labor  had  a  market.  It  now  practically  blocks  him 
from  employment  and,  except  for  the  transient  service,  even 
from  relief. 

Until  facilities  for  job-finding  are  open  to  the  men  for 
whom  the  camps  have  done  all  they  can  there  is  a  weak  link 
in  the  chain  of  reconstruction.  The  National  Reemployment 
Service  would  seem  logically  to  be  that  link,  but  in  reality  it 
is  not.  Even  when  it  registers  these  men  without  established 
residence  they  go  to  the  bottom  (Continued  on  page  448) 
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THE  California  State  Legislature,  in  its  last 
session,  appointed  a  Senate  committee  to 
look  into  the  high  cost  of  medical  care,  and 
to  report  in  January,  with  a  draft  of  a  health- 
insurance  bill  if  it  found  need  for  one.  This  action 
followed  several  years  of  discussion,  some  experiment,  much 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  as  to  medical  economics, 
the  field  most  simply  defined  by  the  layman's  question, 
Can  we  afford  health?  (see  Survey  Graphic,  March  1933, 
page  143.)  But  meanwhile,  half  the  California  medical  pro- 
fession, at  least,  knows  nothing  about  the  situation,  except 
as  it  affects  individual  bank  accounts  and  "bills  receivable," 
and  the  rest  are  greatly  divided  for  and  against  the  idea  of  a 
plan  in  place  of  the  present  chaos. 

Four  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  before  the  Public  Health 
Section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco  that  a 
study  be  made  of  the  whole  subject  of  health  insurance.  The 
proposal  intended  that  the  study  should  bring  out  the  bene- 
fits which  some  of  the  better  private  concerns  had  demon- 
strated, and,  in  contrast,  show  the  growth  and  activity  of 
commercial  organizations  which  collect  money  in  return  for 
limited  and  often  incompetent  medical  and  surgical  service. 
Unfortunately,  this  inquiry  was  not  carried  out.  Such  a 
study  would  have  made  plain  the  need  for  licensing  and 
standardizing  these  efforts  to  distribute  medical  costs,  and 
for  their  control  by  the  State  Insurance  Commission,  the 
Corporation  Commission,  the  Board  of  Health  or  coopera- 
tively by  all  three. 

A  year  later,  the  State  Medical  Society  gave  some  study 
to  the  problem  as  did  the  Economic  Section  of  the  San 
Francisco  County  Medical  Society.  In  Los  Angeles,  the 
local  medical  society  undertook  at  about  the  same  time  to 
underwrite  the  care  of  Metropolitan  Water  District  em- 
ployes throughout  the  county.  This  was  not  precisely  a 
health-insurance  plan,  although  the  employes  contributed 
SI. 50  monthly  from  their  wages.  But  with  inadequate  safe- 
guards, the  reserves  were  weakened  within  a  few  months. 
Employes  of  the  Water  and  Light  Departments  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  proposed  that  their  medical  care  be  under- 
taken by  the  Ross-Loos  Clinic,  privately  organized  in  1929, 
and  this  was  finally  arranged.  Gradually  the  firemen,  certain 
members  of  the  police  force  and  the  school  teachers  joined 
in  groups,  until  the  clinic  has  grown  from  a  few  hundreds  to 
a  membership  of  15,000. 

Among  people  as  highly  individualistic  as  are  doctors,  the 
surrender  of  the  right  to  practice  as  they  please  is  not  easy. 
Though  the  costs  of  medical  care  have  been  discussed  by 
responsible  groups  within  the  state  for  four  years,  and  ex- 
periments— both  good  and  bad  in  type,  socially  speaking — 
have  been  made,  no  plan  has  been  developed  in  California 
which  would  give  to  a  small  governing  body  the  right  to  deal 
summarily  with  padded  bills,  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  services  rendered  by  specialists  and  surgeons,  to 
demand  consultation  when  free  choice  of  physician  puts 
grave  cases  in  charge  of  incompetent  or  inexperienced 
practitioners.  Further,  the  only  type  of  organization  that  the 
county  society  is  free  to  develop  under  the  law  would  prob- 


This  description  of  California's  trials,  mistakes  and  progress 
in  putting  essential  medical  care  within  reach  of  her  citi- 
zens continues  our  discussion  of  an  emergent  community 
problem,  which  will  be  carried  forward  in  succeeding  issues 


ably  draw  in  the  most  needy  members  of  the  organization. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  would  also  be  the  poorest  qualified 
and  the  least  dependable.  In  a  private  organization,  men 
who  do  not  give  competent  service  need  not  be  retained,  and 
the  Ross-Loos  Clinic,  with  its  15,000  subscribers,  has  been 
able  to  employ  very  excellent  doctors  and  technicians. 

There  is  now  no  other  health-insurance  scheme  in 
California,  except  a  few  which  are  limited  to  certain  plants 
or  industries,  that  compares  with  this  clinic  in  adequacy  of 
service.  Method  and  procedure  are  freely  shared  with 
interested  inquirers.  Of  all  the  experimental  efforts  for  better 
distribution  of  medical  care  in  a  mixed  urban  community 
studied  by  the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care,  the 
Ross-Loos  Clinic  offered  the  best  plan  and  the  best  study  of 
costs.  The  faculty  of  a  southern  university,  seeking  to  provide 
its  members  with  adequate  care,  after  looking  over  several 
organizations,  decided  that  the  Ross-Loos  plan  provided  the 
most  complete  service  and  recommended  its  trial. 

THE  price  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  however,  has 
been  rumor,  intrigue,  whispering  campaigns,  and  finally 
the  preferring  of  charges  by  a  committee  of  the  council  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Society.  Then  followed  a 
farcical  hearing,  the  expulsion  of  Drs.  Ross  and  Loos,  and  a 
threat  that  all  their  employes  would  be  similarly  dealt  with 
unless  they  resigned  from  the  clinic.  The  two  physicians 
were  given  no  opportunity  to  disprove  the  charges  against 
them,  all  of  which  are  denied  in  full.  An  appeal  has  been 
taken  to  the  California  Medical  Association;  if  the  council  of 
this  association  upholds  the  local  society,  a  further  appeal 
must  be  carried  to  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  If  the  rulings  should  still  be  against 
these  doctors,  they  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 

This  situation  has  been  given  in  some  detail  because  it 
seems  strange  that  with  fully  150  organizations  selling 
dubious  commercial  contracts  for  health  insurance  in  this 
state,  the  medical  profession  should  attack  the  one  group 
that  has  made  every  effort  to  abide  by  California's  Medical 
Practice  Act.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  there  are 
health-insurance  concerns  which  not  only  violate  that  Act, 
but  also  the  law  common  to  most  states,  forbidding  corpora- 
tions to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  Ross-Loos 
Clinic  is  not  a  corporation,  it  does  no  advertising  and  em- 
ploys no  "cappers"  and  "steerers."  Its  books  are  open.  The 
Judicial  Council  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has 
decided  in  one  similar  appeal  made  to  it  that  the  component 
societies  have  a  right  to  chose  their  members,  and  in  another 
that  contract  practice  was  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  in  that  particular  case,  although  admitting  that  such 
practice  was  at  times  justified.  No  case  of  the  kind  has  yet 
gone  on  to  the  courts,  and  no  better  one  for  such  an  appeal 
could  be  had  than  the  Ross-Loos  case. 
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The  next  disturbance  over  the  bugaboo  "state  medicine" 
also  arose  in  Los  Angeles  (see  Survey  Graphic,  April,  page 
149.)  The  County  Department  of  Public  Health  has  been 
built  up  during  the  past  twenty  years  until  it  is  recognized  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  as  one  of  the  best  organized  public-health 
departments  in  this  country.  The  department  has  main- 
tained curative  clinics  operating  in  conjunction  with  the 
various  centers  of  the  welfare  department.  These  clinics  were 
an  essential  part  of  the  Public  Health  Department  only  in 
so  far  as  they  concerned  communicable  diseases,  and  the 
medical  care  of  the  indigent.  Unfortunately,  the  clinics  were 
conducted  by  volunteers  from  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Society.  It  was  clearly  a  mistake  for  the  supervisors 
to  accept  free  service,  and  for  the  Medical  Society  in  the 
beginning  to  have  overlooked  the  significance  of  this  feature 
of  the  plan. 

As  the  depression  deepened,  more  and  more  people  ap- 
plied for  care  at  the  clinics  until  the  volunteer  doctors  were 
much  overworked.  The  break  in  the  support  of  the  clinics  by 
the  organized  profession  came  when  San  Fernando  in 
August  1933  decided  to  abolish  the  clinics  and  have  the 
patients  cared  for  in  doctors'  offices  at  fifty  cents  a  visit,  to 
be  paid  from  the  county  funds.  Home  visits  were  made  at  a 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  plus  a  four-cent  mileage  allowance,  and 
serious  cases  were  taken  to  the  Los  Angeles  General  Hospital. 
In  the  early  months  the  cost  per  office  visit  was  about  the 
same  as  when  the  curative  clinics  were  operated  in  the 
health  centers.  But  the  San  Fernando  Plan  now  adopted  by 
nearly  all  the  Los  Angeles  districts  has  been  bitterly  criti- 
cized by  patients  who  have  to  wait,  often  for  hours,  till  all  the 
regular  patients  receive  attention. 

The  San  Fernando  Plan  has  been  pushed  by  a  group  of 
practitioners  in  the  South  who  founded  the  Public  Health 
League  of  California  ostensibly  to  raise  the  standard  of 
public-health  work  but  actually  to  correct  by  active  political 
methods  what  it  considered  abuses.  Most  of  its  aims  are 
laudable  enough  if  the  League  were  sincere  in  announcing 
its  objectives,  and  if  these  aims  represented  points  at  which 
California  is  backward.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  us  that 
the  state  is  not  backward  in  public-health  matters.  Recently 
the  League  has  staged  a  series  of  political  rallies  in  important 
assembly  districts  to  elect  assemblymen  and  senators  pledged 
to  fight  health-insurance.  Among  the  other  purposes  of  the 
League,  hidden  behind  its  loftier  motives,  was  its  proposal  to 
abolish  all  clinics  and  to  care  for  indigents  in  doctors'  of- 
fices. Such  applicants  for  medical  service  must  first  be  ex- 
amined by  a  social  worker,  who  decides  whether  a  doctor  is 
needed,  in  a  general  way  what  is  wrong  with  the  patient,  and 
whether  the  family  circumstances  warrant  free  care.  A 
coupon  ticket  is  handed  out  good  for  five  visits  to  any  one  of 
the  five  hundred  doctors  who  were  formerly  volunteers  at  the 
health  centers.  If  more  than  five  visits  are  needed  another 
coupon  ticket  is  forthcoming  on  further  examination  by  the 
social  worker.  The  laboratory  work  for  these  patients  is  no 
longer  done  at  the  health  centers  but  by  private  laboratories. 
This  introduces  the  element  of  uncertain  standardization, 
and  interferes  also  with  the  early  detection  of  communicable 
diseases. 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  adjoining  town  of  Pasadena 
rejected  this  San  Fernando  Plan,  the  doctors,  social  work- 
ers and  interested  citizens  all  disapproving  of  it.  The  county 
however,  pays  the  public  clinic  at  Pasadena  fifty  cents  each 
for  patients  treated  there.  This  is  also  true  in  Los  Angeles  at 
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the  clinic  of  the  Loma  Linda  Medical  College,  and  the 
Municipal  North  Broadway  Clinic.  Just  how  the  influence 
of  the  Public  Health  League  will  operate  in  improving  the 
financial  standing  of  doctors  is  hard  to  see.  It  opposes  health 
insurance  and  it  vigorously  fought  the  bill  in  the  last  legis- 
lature to  license,  regulate  and  standardize  all  these  health- 
insurance  concerns,  the  majority  of  which  were  gouging  the 
public. 

The  reason  for  the  disruption  of  the  curative  clinic  service 
at  health  centers  in  Los  Angeles  County  is  stated  in  the 
numerous  newspaper  articles  and  frequently  in  open  letters 
to  the  press  by  members  of  the  volunteer  staffs  of  these 
clinics,  to  be:  fear  of  state  medicine;  imposition  on  the  clinics 
by  those  able  to  pay;  overwork  of  the  doctors  in  seeing  30  to 
40  patients  in  a  short  time;  and  the  unconvincing  argument 
that  attention  in  the  private  offices  of  physicians  preserves 
self-respect  and  prevents  pauperization.  The  director  of  the 
health  centers  holds  that  clinic  service  should  not  be  on  a 
volunteer  basis.  If  the  doctors  had  been  paid  and  if  in  the 
depression  the  staffs  had  been  increased,  there  would  prob- 
ably have  been  no  interference  with  the  curative  clinics. 

Certain  things  should  come  out  of  the  mix-up  to  the 
benefit  both  of  the  profession  and  the  laity.  The  aim  of  the 
organized  profession  is  intellectual  rather  than  economic — 
to  raise  standards  of  practice.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  weak- 
nesses of  medicine's  position.  It  has  made  possible  abuses, 
unjust  laws,  unreasonable  growth  and  competition  of  cults 
founded  on  pseudo-science,  all  because  of  the  profession's 
tendency  to  individualism  and  its  indifference  to  common 
problems.  The  controversy  over  the  curative  clinics  has,  it  is 
hoped,  given  the  physicians  of  the  state  clearer  insight  into 
the  economic  problems  of  their  profession.  Further,  it 
should  direct  the  attention  of  the  doctors  to  the  need  on  the 
part  of  the  public  for  some  plan  making  possible  low-cost, 
competent  medical  care  on  a  self-respecting  basis.  The  in- 
surance principle  would  seem  applicable  here,  but  so  far 
there  has  been  such  resistance  to  (Continued  on  page  445) 
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THE  hardships  of  taxation  are  always  aggra- 
vated in  periods  of  business  depression,  and 
have  been  peculiarly  aggravated  throughout 
the  course  of  the  present  depression.  On  the  one 
hand,  heavy  taxes  have  retarded  business  and 
accelerated  the  deflation  of  property  values, 
thereby  increasing  the  severity  and  length  of  the  depression 
itself;  on  the  other  hand — and  perhaps  equally  important — 
the  depression,  with  its  recurring  "emergencies"  and  de- 
mands for  emergency  revenue,  has  had  a  vicious  effect  on 
the  character  of  tax  legislation  enacted  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  particularly  in  the  field  of  state  and 
municipal  taxation. 

It  would  seem  worthwhile,  therefore,  to  consider  whether 
there  are  not  some  rational  principles — principles  of  science 
or  of  common  sense — which  might  afford  some  guidance  in 
the  formulation  of  tax  policies  through  a  period  of  industrial 
depression. 

1 .  Anomaly  of  General  Properly  Taxes  in  a  Period  of  Depression 

In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  be  reasonably  obvious  that 
in  periods  of  depression  on  the  part  of  tax  payers  and  of  en- 
larged expenditures  on  the  part  of  government,  the  general 
property  tax  (which  normally  provides  75  percent  to  80 
percent  of  our  state  and  local  taxes)  becomes  a  peculiarly 
anomalous  form  of  taxation — a  rigid  fixed  charge  that  is 
levied  regardless  of  the  income  or  productiveness  of  the 
property  and  regardless  of  the  business  situation,  financial 
status,  or  tax-paying  ability  of  the  owner.  Farms  that  have 
been  operated  at  a  loss  for  years,  buildings  that  yield  nothing 
but  annual  deficits,  homes  whose  owners  have  not  had  a  job 
for  three  years,  are  subjected  year  after  year  to  practically 
the  same  exactions  that  were  levied  on  them  through  periods 
of  prosperity  and  speculative  expansion. 

Moreover  the  property  tax  is  extremely  regressive,  even 
under  normal  conditions;  that  is,  it  levies  heavier  propor- 
tionate burdens  upon  small  incomes  than  large.  In  a  study 
made  by  the  writer  under  the  prosperous  conditions  of  1 928, 
it  was  found  that  property  taxes  absorbed  8j^  percent  of 
the  entire  net  income  of  classes  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$2000.  The  property  tax  was  equivalent  in  other  words  to  a 
gross  income  tax  of  8%  percent  upon  the  smallest  incomes,  the 
burden  decreasing  as  we  moved  up  the  scale  of  income,  until 
on  the  largest  incomes  it  amounted  to  a  tax  of  only  1% 
percent  of  the  net  income.  In  periods  of  depression  and  un- 
employment the  property  tax  becomes  still  more  violently 
inverted. 

The  consequence  is  that  in  any  period  of  prolonged 
depression  we  have  an  appalling  volume  of  tax  delinquency; 
a  delinquency  that  is  creating  a  new  "public  domain" 
out  of  lands  that  are  reverting  to  the  government  for  taxes, 
that  has  forced  something  more  than  2300  municipalities 
and  local  governments  into  insolvency  and  has  crippled  the 
finances  and  impaired  the  credit  of  municipal  governments 
throughout  the  country. 

The  result  has  been  to  put  both  governments  and  tax 
payers  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  If  tax  collections 
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are  ruthlessly  enforced,  through  foreclosure  and  tax  sales' 
it  means  in  most  communities  bankrupting  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  tax  payers;  if  taxes  are  not  collected,  it  means 
bankruptcy  for  local  governments.  Under  a  system  of  almost 
exclusive  dependence  on  property  taxes,  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  dilemma.  And  the  result  of  all  the  frantic  efforts 
throughout  the  past  four  years  to  avoid  one  or  the  other  dis- 
aster has  actually  been  to  inflict  both;  that  is,  widespread 
insolvency  on  the  part  of  both  governments  and  tax  payers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  conditions  have  greatly 
aggravated  the  severity  and  length  of  the  depression. 

And  when  in  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties  inherent  in 
property  taxation,  we  nevertheless  turn  around,  as  many 
communities  have  done,  and  fall  again  upon  the  property 
tax  as  a  means  of  providing  funds  for  emergency  relief,  it 
becomes  about  the  last  degree  of  irony  in  tax  policy.  To  tax 
deflated  farms  for  the  relief  of  deflated  farmers,  or  to  tax 
unemployed  home  owners  for  the  relief  of  unemployment 
seems  to  imply  a  degree  of  intellectual  bankruptcy  more 
acute  than  our  economic  insolvency. 

2.  Vicious  Character  of  Emergency  Tax  Legislation 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  reasonably  clear  that  most  of 
the  tax  legislation  enacted  during  the  depression  has  not 
improved  the  character  of  our  tax  systems.  Sometimes  this 
has  been  due  merely  to  haste  and  lack  of  adequate  consider- 
ation; but  more  frequently,  under  the  guise  of  emergency 
needs,  constructive  reform  movements  that  have  been  fos- 
tered by  years  of  systematic  and  intelligent  effort,  have  been 
easily  pushed  aside,  postponed,  and  perhaps  permanently 
defeated  by  political  organizations  and  business  groups,  who 
have  taken  shrewd  advantage  of  the  emergency  to  grind 
their  own  axes.  This  was  to  be  expected,  and  tax  students 
were  prepared  for  it.  One  thing  we  were  not  prepared  for  was 
the  extent  to  which  the  heads  of  relief  organizations  and 
representatives  of  various  fields  of  social  work  flocked  to 
state  capitals  and  gave  their  active  and  influential  support 
to  this  jumbled,  partisan  and  vicious  legislation. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  statute  books  of  most  of  the 
forty-eight  states  have  been  plastered  over  with  "emer- 
gency" tax  legislation — mill  taxes  on  property,  license 
taxes,  special  corporation  taxes,  public-utility  taxes,  poll 
taxes  and  "filing"  fees,  liquor  taxes,  gas  tax  "diversion" 
statutes,  tax  receivership  statutes,  fantastic  delinquent  tax 
legislation,  sales  taxes,  gross  income  taxes,  and  so  on.  Some 
of  this  legislation  is  wise  and  some  unwise.  But  most  of  it 
has  been  adopted  without  any  relation  to  existing  taxes, 
without  reference  to  the  development  of  any  comprehensive 
or  rational  system  of  taxation,  and  without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  effects  of  these  taxes  themselves  upon  business 
and  economic  recovery.  Yet  most  of  this  legislation  has 
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served  as  a  convenient  stop-gap  to  postpone  or  avoid  the 
necessity  of  facing  the  fundamental  problems  involved. 
And  the  result  is  that  our  statute  books  are  going  to  be 
cluttered  up  with  a  mass  of  haphazard,  half-baked,  indis- 
criminate tax  legislation  that  it  may  take  twenty  years  to 
get  rid  of.  Most  of  our  tax  systems  were  bad  enough  before 
the  depression;  they  are  going  to  be  worse  after  the  recovery. 

Of  all  the  depression  taxes  referred  to  above,  the  sales  tax 
has  had  a  particularly  ulterior  history.  I  refer  of  course  to 
the  general  sales  tax,  not  to  specific  sales  taxes  like  the  gasoline 
tax,  which  rest  on  special  considerations  in  each  case.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  general  sales  tax  on  all  commodities,  such 
as  we  have  in  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  other  backward 
states.  Imported  from  Europe,  where  poverty  of  resources 
afforded  some  justification  for  it,  it  has  been  backed  in  this 
country  by  highly  organized  groups,  who  since  1921  have 
employed  the  sales  tax  as  a  weapon  against  the  development 
of  state  income  taxes,  and  have  brought  powerful  pressure  to 
secure  its  adoption  by  the  federal  government  in  the  hope  of 
eventually  replacing  or  greatly  minimizing  the  federal  in- 
come tax. 

These  groups  have  taken  shrewd  advantage  of  the  de- 
pression and  the  need  for  emergency  revenue  to  press  for 
the  hasty  adoption  of  sales  taxes,  at  first  as  temporary  meas- 
ures, later  to  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  And  in  this  strategy 
they  have  capitalized  liberally  the  aid  and  support  of  the 
heads  of  relief  organizations  and  the  leaders  hi  various  fields 
of  social  work.  As  a  purely  emergency  measure,  tax  students 
concede  that  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose — if  it  can  be 
limited  to  the  duration  of  the  emergency.  The  trouble  is  that 
tax  legislation  never  is  limited  to  the  emergency,  and  the 
current  sales  tax  legislation  is  not  intended  to  be  temporary. 

If  it  becomes  a  permanent  part  of  our  state  tax  systems, 
it  will  only  add  another  antiquated  element  to  already  anti- 
quated tax  systems.  It  represents,  in  fact,  a  return  to  the  salt 
taxes  and  match  taxes  of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  is  only 
another  example  of  the  striking  trend  toward  mediaevalism 
which  is  characteristic  of  much  of  the  popular  political 
philosophy  of  the  day. 

3.  Appropriate  Forms  of  Government  Financing  in  Depression 

Now,  having  criticised  our  present  forms  of  taxation  and 
condemned  much  of  the  tax  legislation  enacted  thus  far 
through  the  depression,  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem: 
what  do  sound  principles  of  taxation  imply  with  regard  to 
proper  methods  of  financing  during  depression?  In  answer 
to  this  question  we  may  hasten  to  say  that  all  the  principles 
of  taxation  in  the  world  will  not  provide  us  with  any  ready- 
made  formula;  there  is  no  magic  that  will  make  our  tax 
problems  of  the  next  decade  easy.  But  there  are  a  few  simple 
propositions  which  a  sound  conception  of  government  finance 
will  suggest. 

1 .  Government  Borrowing  in  Depression 

In  the  first  place,  emergency  relief  and  other  public  ex- 
penditures specifically  associated  with  periods  of  depression 
ought  not  to  be  financed  out  of  taxation  of  any  kind  but  out 
of  public  credit — by  all  governmental  bodies  in  position  to 
utilize  their  own  credit  for  this  purpose.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
present  depression  many  municipalities  and  some  states 
had  already  exhausted  their  credit  resources  and  were  not 
in  position  to  borrow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  gov- 
ernments in  this  position  had  exhausted  their  tax  resources 
likewise,  so  that  they  were  in  as  bad  shape  one  way  as  the 
other.  But  most  states  and  municipalities  that  have  had 


half-way  honest  and  competent  governments  have  been  able 
to  maintain  their  credit.  The  very  favorable  terms  upon 
which  state  and  municipal  obligations  have  been  marketed 
for  months  past  is  ample  evidence  of  their  standing. 

For  those  governments,  therefore,  which  are  in  position 
to  exercise  some  choice  in  their  methods  of  financing,  it 
may  be  said  with  little  hesitation  that  public  expenditure 
associated  with  depression  is  not  a  proper  field  for  taxation 
at  all  but  for  deliberate  recourse  to  public  borrowing.  Taxes 
represent  either  business  costs  or  overhead  charges  in  carry- 
ing property.  Any  increase  in  taxes  in  time  of  depression 
increases  the  costs  of  industry  and  accelerates  the  deflation  of 
property  values,  thereby  aggravating  the  very  conditions 
we  are  trying  to  remedy  and  increasing  the  need  for  relief. 
Even  the  funds  distributed  by  government  in  the  process  of 
relief  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  purchasing-power  of  the 
community,  because,  if  raised  from  taxes,  they  must  ordi- 
narily displace  a  corresponding  amount  of  purchasing  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  taxpayers.  Economically  it  is  taking 
purchasing  power  from  one  to  give  to  another,  which  may 
be  justified  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  but  certainly  not  by 
any  contribution  it  is  going  to  make  to  economic  recovery. 

On  the  other  hand,  borrowing  at  low  rates  of  interest 
presumably  does  not  displace  any  urgently  needed  or  any 
highly  active  purchasing  power  and  to  a  large  extent  draws 
on  idle  or  relatively  idle  funds  and  puts  them  into  active 
purchasing  channels.  In  this  way  expenditure  financed  by 
borrowing  not  only  does  not  decrease  but  for  the  time  being 
actually  increases  the  active  purchasing  power  of  the  com- 
munity. The  fact  that  this  increase  is  likely  to  be  only  "tem- 
porary" is  rather  beside  the  point,  because  it  is  a  temporary 
situation  we  are  dealing  with;  and  in  this  case,  the  more 
temporary  both  the  condition  and  the  remedy,  the  better  off 
we  shall  be. 

The  fact  that  such  loans  must  eventually  be  repaid  out  of 
taxes  is  likewise  beside  the  point.  In  times  of  declining  prop- 
erty values  and  business  deficits,  when  loss  of  property, 
insolvency,  and  bankruptcy  are  threatening  on  all  sides, 
taxes  have  in  thousands  of  cases  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween surviving  or  going  to  the  wall;  and  money  in  the 
hands  of  taxpayers  has  a  value  out  of  all  relation  to  any 
ordinary  interest  rates.  There  are  at  this  moment  home  own- 
ers facing  dispossession,  property  holders  fighting  to  hold  on 
through  the  last  stages  of  depression,  businesses  running 
deficits  but  keeping  their  heads  above  water,  with  the 
shore  in  sight  just  ahead  of  them.  To  these  taxpayers  money 
is  worth  10,  15,  20,  25  percent  during  the  terms  of 
their  various  individual  emergencies.  Taxation  scoops  off  a 
stratum  of  resources  indiscriminately,  sometimes  displacing 
5  percent  capital,  sometimes  10  percent,  and  sometimes  15 
and  20  percent  capital;  and  the  government  makes  up  its 
fund  out  of  very  costly  resources  to  the  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  borrowing  at  low  rates  of  interest  is  a 
device  for  drawing  specifically  upon  low-geared  capital, 
for  drawing  only  upon  resources  that  are  idle  or  are  at  least 
earning  only  low  returns  for  their  owners;  and  the  govern- 
ment derives  its  funds  from  the  least  costly  capital  resources 
of  the  community.  New  York  State  has  recently  borrowed 
$30  million  at  an  interest  rate  which  figures  out  approxi- 
mately l^s  percent.  It  would  be  poor  finance  for  New  York 
to  pull  $30  million  indiscriminately  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  state  when  it  can  borrow  that  amount  at  an 
interest  rate  of  \%  percent.  When  these  debts  are  repaid 
five  or  ten  years  later,  under  normal  industrial  conditions, 
the  taxpayer  can  then  pay  the  necessary  taxes,  with  the 
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trifling  addition  of  interest  in  the  meantime,  infinitely 
easier  than  he  could  have  paid  the  original  taxes  under 
conditions  of  deflation  and  depression. 

Indeed,  if  our  governments  were  organized  to  operate  on 
the  basis  of  sound  business  principles — which  as  yst  they  are 
not — the  wisest  of  all  tax  policies  would  be  to  suspend  taxes 
during  periods  of  acute  depression,  expand  the  volume  of 
public  borrowing  to  carry  all  expenses,  and  resume  taxation 
again  when  business  and  industry  have  been  restored  to  nor- 
mal conditions.  That  is  what  any  sound  business  corporation 
would  do  under  similar  circumstances.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  our  governments  are  not  of  such  a  character — 
in  their  personnel,  budgetary  systems,  and  financial  opera- 
tions— that  they  can  be  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities 
which  such  a  financial  policy  would 
imply. 

It  would  be  vastly  cheaper  to 
develop  responsible  and  competent 
types  of  government  and  then  util- 
ize some  of  the  more  modern  and 
flexible  forms  of  revenue  and  fi- 
nancing; but  we  have  not  yet  done 
this,  and  consequently  are  not  yet 
in  position  to  avail  ourselves  of 
such  a  flexible  revenue  system  as  I 
have  suggested  above.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  we  can  at  least 
apply  the  principle  to  those  relief 
and  emergency  expenditures  that 
are  specifically  associated  with  re- 
curring industrial  depression.  Presi- 
dent Morrill,  of  the  Kroger  Grocery 
Company,  told  his  stock  holders  a 
few  weeks  ago:  "It  is  an  interesting 
and  distressing  phenomenon  that 
in  a  period  of  economic  distress 
and  shrinking  incomes,  taxes  should 


Here  (he  vertical  bars  represent 
the  aggregate  income  falling  to  the 
various  income  classes,  as  reported 
to  the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue 
Department  in  1926,  presumably 
a  normal  pre-depression  year.  The 
heavy  cross-hatched  sections  rep- 
resent the  strata  of  income  which  it 
is  estimated  that  the  federal  income 
tax  of  1932  would  have  skimmed 
off  of  the  aggregate  income  of 
each  income  class.  (The  recent  re- 
vision of  the  federal  income  tax 
had  not  been  completed  at  the 
time  the  chart  was  drawn  up.)  In 
order  to  visualize  the  extent  to 
which  this  heavy  federal  taxation 
might  exclude  the  states  from  the 
field  of  income  taxation,  we  have 
then  set  up  a  schedule  of  rates, 
exemptions,  and  other  provisions 
of  a  hypothetical  state  income 
tax  which  would  yield  sufficient 
revenue  to  replace  half  of  all  the 
general  property  taxes  in  the 
forty-eight  states  of  the  Union. 
The  impact  which  such  a  state  in- 
come tax  in  all  of  the  forty-eight 
states  would  make  upon  the  in- 
come structure  of  (he  country  is 
indicated  by  the  lighter  cross- 
hatched  sections  on  the'chart. 


increase  at  a  rate  hitherto  unknown  in  peace  times."  It 
is  indeed  "an  interesting  and  distressing  phenomenon"; 
and  more  than  that,  it  is  an  utterly  unsound  financial  policy 
on  the  part  of  government. 

2.  Income,  Luxury  and  "Surplus"  Taxes 

The  second  broad  line  of  policy  which  sound  principles  of 
government  finance  would  suggest  is  that  to  whatever 
extent  public  expenditure  during  depression  must  be  fi- 
nanced through  taxation,  this  should  take  as  far  as  possible 
the  form  of  income  taxes,  taxes  on  luxuries,  or  taxation 
on  the  basis  of  something  that  represents  a  surplus  of  income 
and  resources  above  the  necessities  of  life.  And  this  policy 
does  not  rest  on  any  impulse  to  "soak  the  rich"  or  other 
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radical  philosophy;  it  rests  only  on  the  most  obvious  and 
common-sense  principles  in  the  distribution  of  tax  burdens. 
In  normal  times  we  levy  property  taxes,  corporation 
taxes,  business,  excise,  license  and  miscellaneous  taxes  more 
or  less  indiscriminately.  It  may  be  an  inequitable  and  uneco- 
nomic type  of  taxation,  but  we  get  along  with  it,  because  in 
times  of  prosperity  most  people  are  getting  incomes  of  some 
kind.  And  while  these  taxes  are  not  levied  in  proportion  to 
income,  they  are  at  least  paid  out  of  income,  not  out  of 
deficits.  But  in  times  of  depression,  when  millions  of  people 
are  earning  no  wages  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  property 
and  business  of  the  country  is  earning  no  profits,  continued 
taxation  upon  these  random  bases  means  to  a  large  extent 
the  taxation  of  actual  deficits.  Farmers,  working-men,  home 
owners,  real-estate  owners,  most  of  the  railroads,  and  many 
other  groups  have  been  paying  taxes  for  years  out  of  accum- 
ulating deficits.  This  is  not  only  unjust  but  it  is  extremely 
unwise  economic  policy;  because  deficits  are  the  stuff  that 
depressions  are  made  of;  and  to  the  extent  that  misplaced 
taxes  increase  the  aggregate  of  these  deficits,  they  very 
materially  aggravate  the  conditions  of  depression.  The  type 
of  credit  financing  suggested  earlier  in  this  discussion  has 
sometimes  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "deficit 
financing."  But  certainly,  whatever  objections  may  be  urged 
against  deficit  financing,  "deficit  taxation"  in  times  of  de- 
pression is  many  times  worse. 

THIS  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  expenditures  for 
direct  relief  and  the  various  forms  of  social  amelioration 
incident  to  depression  conditions.  When  we  levy  taxes  for  the 
support  of  free  hospital  service,  we  ordinarily  take  pains  to 
levy  them  on  people  outside  the  free  wards  of  the  hospital; 
when  we  levy  taxes  for  the  relief  of  the  homeless,  we  seek  to 
levy  them  on  those  who  are  able  to  maintain  some  kind  of 
home  for  themselves;  and  when  we  levy  taxes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  prisoners  in  jail,  we  aim  to  levy  them  on  those 
who,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  are  still  able  to  keep  out  of 
jail.  I  take  it  to  be  a  matter  of  equally  elementary  common 
sense,  when  we  levy  taxes  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed, 
that  we  should  levy  them  on  those  who  for  the  time  being  are 
employed  in  some  kind  of  a  job  with  some  kind  of  income. 
When  we  levy  taxes  for  the  relief  of  all  the  various  classes 
whose  incomes  have  temporarily  disappeared,  it  would  seem 
to  be  equally  obvious  that  we  should  levy  them  on  those 
who  have  incomes  rather  than  those  who  have  none.  What- 
ever may  be  said  about  methods  of  providing  for  other  forms 
of  governmental  expenditures,  this  type  of  expenditure  is 
preeminently  one  which  should  be  financed  through  the 
taxation  of  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  continue  to 
enjoy  net  income.  Income  during  depression  is  a  luxury. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  specific  income  taxes;  the 
same  object  may  conceivably  be  attained  through  inherit- 
ance taxation,  luxury  taxes  and  other  taxes  that  rest  upon 
surplus  incomes  in  some  form.  But  the  inheritance  tax  is 
not  one  that  can  be  readily  adapted  from  time  to  time,  and 
luxury  taxes  are  difficult  to  formulate  and  define,  although 
with  a  little  intelligent  effort  much  more  could  be  done  in 
this  direction  than  we  have  yet  attempted.  So  that  of  all 
these  forms  of  taxation  the  income  tax  is  the  simplest,  most 
common-sense  type  of  tax  for  governmental  expenditures 
incident  to  depression  conditions. 

The  fact  that  incomes  decline  during  a  depression  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  long  as  there  are  substantial  num- 
bers of  people  with  substantial  incomes,  on  the  one  hand, 
compared  with  those  who  have  no  income,  on  the  other. 


If  incomes  should  disappear  entirely,  and  we,  as  a  nation, 
should  have  to  begin  living  on  our  accumulated  capital, 
we  should  then  have  to  resort  to  capital  taxes  likewise;  but  a 
nation  which,  according  to  estimates  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  produced  $38,350,000,000  of  new  net 
wealth  in  1932,  at  the  bottom  of  perhaps  the  severest  depres- 
sion in  our  national  history,  is  not  yet  at  a  point  where  it  is 
obliged  to  levy  destructive  capital  and  business  taxes. 
And  a  nation  which  in  the  same  year  paid  out  $2,600,000,000 
in  dividends,  $5,500,000,000  in  interest,  $1,700,000,000  in 
rents  and  royalties,  and  $7,200,000,000  in  pure  profits;  a 
nation  that  even  in  1933  was  still  buying  1,493,000  new 
passenger  cars  and  1,139,000  new  radios — a  nation  whose 
income  and  expenditures  run  into  these  figures  at  the  bot- 
tom of  depression  may  be  suffering  from  many  maladjust- 
ments but  is  obviously  not  suffering  from  any  actual  poverty 
of  economic  resources. 

Furthermore,  the  national  income  quoted  above  at 
$38,350,000,000  was  in  terms  of  the  1932  price  level;  con- 
verted into  1929  price  levels,  it  was  equivalent  to  a  net 
income  of  $56,400,000,000  and  would  compare  with  an 
estimated  national  net  income  for  that  year  (1929)  of 
$83,000,000,000.  So  that  our  net  annual  production  at  the 
bottom  of  the  severest  depression  we  have  experienced  was, 
after  all,  only  32}^  percent  less  than  at  the  peak  of  the  great- 
est industrial  boom  in  our  history — and  this  in  both  cases 
without  drawing  upon  our  accumulated  billions.  Now  a  de- 
cline of  .32  J^  percent  in  the  volume  of  "net  product"  is 
sufficient  to  precipitate  the  most  acute  problems  of  credit 
and  finance,  problems  of  price  readjustment,  unemploy- 
ment, and  all  the  familiar  difficulties  of  depression.  But  the 
point  is  that  these  are  problems  of  credit,  finance,  of  busi- 
ness and  price  readjustments,  not  problems  of  poverty. 
A  nation  could  live  forever  on  an  annual  income  32  percent 
less  than  that  of  the  United  States  in  1929,  and  could  be 
prosperous  and  happy  and  great — without  that  extra 
32  percent  to  blow  for  luxury  and  ostentation.  A  nation  that 
enjoys  such  an  income  is  not  compelled  to  resort  to  destruc- 
tive or  repressive  forms  of  taxation.  It  is  only  the  political 
influence  of  those  who  have  income  and  the  shortsightedness 
of  those  who  haven't,  that  has  prevented  the  larger  develop- 
ment of  income  taxation  for  the  support  of  state  and  mu- 
nicipal governments. 

There  is  one  factor,  however,  that  has  caused  serious 
concern  on  the  part  of  many  who  are  sympathetic  toward  a 
larger  development  of  state  income  taxation.  This  is  the 
question  whether  the  federal  government  has  not  exploited 
income  taxation  to  such  an  extent  as  largely  to  deprive  the 
states  of  recourse  to  this  source  of  revenue. 

Fortunately  the  facts  in  this  case  appear  to  be  reasonably 
clear,  and  in  order  to  suggest  them  in  the  briefest  way  pos- 
sible we  have  drawn  up  the  accompanying  chart  on  page  433. 

While  this  was  the  income  structure  of  1926,  it  was  only 
the  $30  billion  of  income  reported  to  the  US  Department 
of  Internal  Revenue,  whereas  we  have  referred  above  to 
estimates  of  the  national  income  for  1932  as  $38  billion  in 
present  dollars,  or  some  $57  billion  in  terms  of  1926  dollars. 
Much  of  this  $38  billion,  or  $57  billion,  of  "national  in- 
come" is  of  a  character  which  cannot  be  reached,  and  which 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  reach  for  purposes  of  taxation; 
much  of  it  is  legally  exempt  from  taxation — for  reasons  of 
dubious  validity.  But  much  actual  income  that  would  be 
available  for  state  income  taxation  was  not  reported  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department,  on  account  of  the  liberal 
provisions  of  the  federal  statute  and  on  (Continued  on  page  448) 
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A~THUR  KELLOGG  loved  people.  Fortunately  he 
found  in  The  Survey  a  way  of  helping  them  to  get 
a  little  more  health  and  happiness  and  beauty  out 
of  life,  a  little  more  justice  from  it.  For  over  thirty  years  he 
gave  everything  that  was  in  him  to  the  task  of  bringing  out 
a  magazine  that  tried  to  help  all  kinds  of  people.  It  was  the 
job  he  liked.  So  even  when  the  heart  set  a  somewhat  slower 
rhythm  for  the  body,  the  stout  spirit  carried  on.  The  day's 
work  was  done  as  it  always  had  been.  There  was  no  self-pity, 
no  notion  of  the  easing-up  he  had  well  earned,  no  fear.  He 
could  always  spare  courage  to  some  perplexed  soul,  and  say: 
"Well,  I  have  had  a  good  life.  It's  been  grand  fun."  When 
he  passed  in  his  sleep  just  as  if  he  had  planned  that  peaceful 
end,  his  desk  and  his  mind  were  clear — he  was  ready  for  a 
vacation  in  the  cool  sunlight  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  had  no 
regrets.  He  had  never  held  out  on  anything:  through  his 
fifty-six  years  he  had  lived  a  full  life. 

Arthur  Kellogg  was  a  great  editor.  He  got  the  stuff  into 
print  and  to  you  on  time.  Only  journalists  know  how  price- 
less is  this  skill.  The  "puffs"  never  come  to  the  managing 
editor,  an  unrecognized  and  anonymous  creator  having 
some  kinship  to  the  intermediaries  of  birth.  For  magazines 
are  born,  with  pains, — not  found  under  a  cabbage  leaf. 
Such  an  editor  has  an  endlessly  concrete  yet  mystical  dealing 
with  space  and  time.  He  is  limited  to  the  pages  of  a  "sixty- 
four"  or  whatever,  and  must  lock  the  forms  on  the  fixed  date. 


Intermingled  with  space  and  time  are  just  human  beings. 
The  managing  editor  must  reconcile  contributors  and  their 
ideas,  staff,  printer,  and  circulation  manager,  keeping  the 
budget  ever  in  mind.  There  is  infinite  detail  of  cuts  and  proof 
and  ads  and  make-up,  always  a  complex  of  obligations  to 
sensitive  authors,  staff  critics,  the  policy  and  standards  of  the 
magazine  (here  one  inveterately  concerned  with  contro- 
versial matters),  and  finally  to  the  readers  who  are  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries  of  this  ceaseless  painstaking.  AK  did 
it  all  with  a  grin.  Managing  editor  of  two  periodicals  a 
month, — The  Midmonthly  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic — 
he  was  a  master  of  this  difficult  art.  And  "managing"  is  a 
good  word  for  it,  for  everybody  and  everything  has  to  be 
managed — jollied,  laughed  at,  prodded,  edited,  inspired, 
from  the  editor  to  the  imps  that  live  in  type.  He  was  the 
mainspring  in  the  whole  adventure  of  Survey  publishing, 
with  a  dual  life  between  business  and  editorial  sides — 
publisher  and  treasurer  as  well  as  managing  editor. 

MANY  of  you  have  visited  in  his  office  where  aid  and 
comfort — and  good  talk — were  abounding.  There  was 
no  sense  of  hurry,  yet  no  waste  motion  or  time.  It  was  a  neat 
sparse  busy  place,  the  door  always  open,  and  within,  that 
genial  greeting,  "Hello,  there!  How  are  you?"  You  saw  the 
symbols  of  his  authority:  the  huge  calendar,  three  months 
at  a  glance,  square  in  front  of  him,  challenge  and  conscience, 
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register  of  the  "dead-line  for  copy"  (and  recall  that  he  often 
had  the  magazines  in  his  head  for  six  months  in  advance.) 
The  ruler  which  swiftly  measured  the  inches  and  lines  of  article 
or  picture  which  always  had  to  fit.  The  blue  pencil  so  deft  and 
quick  and  improving  to  all  alike:  scribbling  those  brilliant 
captions  or  cover  lines,  checking  a  name  or  date,  killing  the 
sonorous  empty  filler  words,  removing  a  paragraph  as  neatly 
as  a  surgeon's  scalpel,  jotting  a  query  or  pointing  a  joke  on 
an  office  memo.  The  tool  of  an  artist.  And  around  his  office 
walls  the  ranked  covers  of  Survey  Graphic  since  Number  1 , 
milestones  of  his  labors. 

Here  was  a  power-plant,  a  club-lounge,  a  confessional, 
and  even  an  asylum  for  many,  where  AK  met  life  full  tide 
across  his  desk  and  chuckled  and  swore  through  one  busy, 
swift-lived  day  after  another  as  he  made  life  visible  on  paper. 
To  this  man,  and  his  brain  and  heart,  were  turned  over  the 
ideas  and  dreams,  the  raw  materials  and  the  scripts  and  the 
pictures  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  journal  that  aimed  to 
show  life  was  good, — and  often  bad — to  raise  hopes  and 
arouse  action.  The  inspiration  frequently  came  from  without 
— from  staff  and  board,  correspondents,  contributors  and 
members,  from  the  sponsors  of  special  numbers,  and  always 
from  the  editor  who  got  out  and  brought  back  leads  while 
the  managing  editor  swung  the  load  at  the  home-post. 
PUK  cherished  the  idea  of  The  Survey;  AK  gave  it  body 
and  breath.  Together  these  brothers  worked  with  a  benefi- 
cent kind  of  twin  genius  which  served  this  day  and  generation 
well,  with  clear  thinking  and  good  hopes.  The  child  was 
born  of  many  loyalties  and  sacrifices,  but  Arthur  Kellogg 
was  the  one  who  washed  behind  its  ears  and  sent  it  out  into 
the  world.  The  year's  issues  well  reflected  his  own  creation  of 
material,  his  clairvoyance  in  sensing  new  situations,  and 
his  centering  of  diverse  themes  into  one  strong  focus. 

No  editor  can  create  without  helpers:  The  Survey  has  had 
a  long  line  of  devoted  servants  in  editorial  room  and  business 
office.  Arthur  Kellogg  welded  a  diverse  group  into  a  com- 
pact working  team.  All  the  members  knew  they  could  walk  in 
and  talk  it  off  their  chests,  get  justice  as  journalists  and  hu- 
man beings,  learn  something  new  and  carry  away  some  quip 
that  made  the  day  brighter.  They  worked  for  The  Survey — 
and  to  help  Arthur  get  out  the  paper.  Each  one  has  private 
memories  and  gratitudes,  each  keeps  some  different  warmth 
from  Arthur's  full  humanity,  all  loved  him  for  himself. 

THERE  are  legions  of  friends  who  held  him  in  affection 
and  will  miss  him,  and  would  do  him  honor.  It  would  be 
well  for  them  and  other  readers  of  The  Survey  (who  will 
miss  him  too  without  knowing  why)  to  recall  what  it  costs 
in  pure  life  to  publish  a  magazine  founded  on  ideals,  forever 
seeking  for  the  facts,  and  devoted  to  service.  The  pages,  dull 
or  fresh,  are  printed  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  and 
women.  And  if  in  these  years  of  pain  and  doubt  we  want  an 
interpreter  of  the  good  life  and  our  long  hopes,  we  need  to 
measure  the  costs  of  its  creation.  Journals  that  serve  do  not 
just  happen  by  some  chance  marriage  of  intellect  and  print. 
They  grow  out  of  life  for  how  else  could  they  serve  life? 

Arthur  Kellogg  did  not  talk  social  philosophy.  He  lived 
his  own.  Never  in  his  life  did  he  make  a  set  speech,  draw  up 
a  program  or  issue  a  manifesto.  He  was  no  "joiner"  but, 
having  joined  the  human  race,  he  worked  for  the  good  of 
the  order,  with  pungent  comments  on  most  of  the  ritual. 
But  he  was  a  born  mixer,  and  articulate  in  hot  words  against 
evil  conditions  or  fool  people.  He  labored  for  every  liberal 
humane  endeavor  that  held  a  measure  of  promise  for  folks, 
all  kinds  of  folks.  He  was  never  sentimental,  but  full  of  a 


warm,  earth-born  wisdom.  May  I  quote  two  recent  letters? 
"There  was  much  wisdom  in  him,  and  his  cool  sense  some- 
times concealed  that  fundamental  spiritual  curiosity  that 
marked  him."  Again  "His  was  the  cavalier  spirit.  He  was  a 
rare  combination  of  courage,  tolerance,  hard  practical  sense, 
impatience  with  shoddiness;  of  wit,  vision,  and  gentleness." 
Many  books  and  papers  and  magazines  he  read,  but  he 
absorbed  life,  as  he  did  the  sunshine,  and  seemed  to  know  all 
that  was  going  on,  from  the  manuscripts  that  came  to  him, 
each  welcomed  with  a  boundless  enthusiasm  of  discovery, 
and  from  the  people  who  came  with  news  of  what  was  doing 
in  their  parts.  He  knew  how  the  world  wagged. 

He  believed  in  a  decent  reticence.  So  he  kept  much  of  what 
he  thought  to  himself.  There  was  a  serene  courage  that 
was  a  blessing  in  these  days  of  moderns  tortuously  exploring 
their  souls.  We  wonder  what  thoughts  filled  those  little  silent 
sessions  when  he  rocked  in  his  chair  (for  he  loved  a  rocker) 
alone  before  going  to  bed.  Certainly  he  chuckled  over  mem- 
ories of  the  day,  surely  he  scored  up  jobs  well  done  and  new 
plans  for  family  and  friends,  and  gathered  life  into  himself, 
at  peace  with  the  world  .  .  .  tomorrow  another  day  .  .  . 
and  so  to  bed. 

ROOT  of  his  social  philosophy  was  his  sense  of  loyalty. 
Loyalty  to  his  own,  pressed  down  and  running  over; 
loyalty  to  his  friends  because  he  rather  especially  liked  'em, 
and  took  one  to  the  hospital  or  counselled  another  on  getting 
out  of  a  hole;  loyalty  to  The  Survey  for  which  he  never  made 
a  sacrifice  because  he  did  not  know  it  was  a  sacrifice:  he  liked 
it  and  it  was  nobody's  business.  Loyalty  to  his  staff,  loyalty 
to  the  people  who  did  his  chores.  He  did  his  civic  duty.  He 
always  served  on  the  jury  (and  how  he  was  missed  at  the 
office  then!)  but  he  came  home  at  the  end  as  from  a  good 
show  with  some  tale  of  human  folly  or  pride.  His  private 
duty  was:  not  to  make  a  fuss  or  worry  anybody,  to  be  gay 
and  maintain  morale.  Loyalties  and  duties — -undertaken  by 
natural  instinct  and  from  high  standards  of  living. 

But  there  was  nothing  solemn  about  these  things:  he  had 
a  grand  sense  of  humor,  and  we  shall  remember  him  always 
for  that  gift.  He  had  both  wit  and  the  sunnier  play  of  good 
humor  and  gaiety  which  warmed  and  served  every  relation- 
ship. Appreciation  of  odd  moments  and  characters,  rich 
phrases  and  reminiscence  flowed  from  his  lips  spontaneously. 
His  puns,  his  nicknames,  his  hearty  response  to  the  robus- 
tious and  fertile  side  of  life,  all  added  color  and  delight  to 
companionship.  His  quick  phrases  punctured  a  bore  or  a 
whiner,  or  warmed  the  heart  of  a  child — all  alike.  He  rel- 
ished good  talk.  There  must  be  a  rich  anthology  of  jests  and 
tales  that  his  circle  can  enjoy  endlessly.  We  were  coming 
back  from  the  first  glorious  trip  in  the  old  Model  T  Ford 
(the  original  Lizzie  for  both  of  us)  which  had  panted  through 
the  White  Mountains,  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the 
Adirondacks,  and  late  at  night,  after  the  hot  August  miles 
was  still  panting  up  a  lesser  foothill  of  the  Catskills  on  the 
home  stretch,  when  as  we  hit  the  final  crest,  he  offered 
encouragement:  "Well,  Lizzie,  you're  back  in  your  native 
climb." 

Arthur  Kellogg  loved  Nature  with  the  Mid-West  sense 
of  the  soil.  His  father  and  his  grandfather  were  lumbermen 
in  Michigan.  He  loved  the  woods,  the  sea  on  a  rocky  coast, 
the  mountains,  loafing  in  the  sun — "contemplating  the 
universe,"  he  called  it,— the  earthy  and  salty  people  who  live 
outdoors.  One  of  his  best  friends  was  an  artist  who  graves 
true  country  scenes  on  tough-grained  applewood.  Another 
was  a  tall  strong  guide  to  the  Maine  woods.  You  should 
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have  heard  Arthur's  sagas  of  their  grand  trips  by  canoe 
in  the  Allagash  region,  or  their  repeated  conquests  of  Katah- 
din,  tramping  cross-country,  the  wiry  city-fellow  on  the 
heels  of  the  woodsman,  learning  to  distinguish  the  varieties 
of  pine  trees.  The  farmer  who  mowed  the  field  of  his  week- 
end cottage,  or  the  garageman  who  fixed  his  car  were 
his  kind  of  folks.  Maine  and  Vermont  were  his  kind  of 
places,  or  the  colorful  garden  of  an  English  inn.  He  liked 
to  travel,  after  he  had  stuck  to  his  desk  for  the  publishing 
year — for  the  fun  of  it,  on  vacations.  For  you  met  more 
people  that  way,  new  and  odd  ones,  and  new  out-of-doors. 

Paddling  or  tramping  the  Long  Trail  he  once  had  been 
able  to  go  to  Nature  for  restoration.  We  wonder  whether 
as  the  walls  of  physical  limitation  prematurely  crept  in 
against  the  old  out-door  life,  his  concern  for  trees  and 
flowers  was  not  the  symbol  of  this  rooted  passion  for  the 
good  earth.  The  Mid-West  boy  never  loses  that  sense  of 
fostering  Nature.  When  he  had  to  change  his  tempo  it  was 
done  so  simply  that  only  now  we  understand  the  quiet 
adjustment  which  found  new  outlets.  He  who  had  once  gone 
swimming  at  the  rail-fence  near  the  ox-bow  bend  of  the 
Kalamazoo  River  found  sunbathing  a  tonic;  he  nursed  his 
climbing  roses;  he  hunted  fossil  trilobites  on  Gaspe  shores; 
he  lay  in  wait  hours  with  a  rifle  for  a  woodchuck  with 
a  perverted  taste  for  his  zinnias,  though  he  really  liked  his 
woodchucks  as  well  as  his  deer  and  chipmunks  and  rabbits; 
this  spring  he  planted  2500  little  pine  trees. 

An  automobile  became  a  magic  carpet  that  carried  him 
on  adventure  and  back  to  the  woods.  In  Lizzie,  or  lately 


Bill  Dodge,  he  could  go  places  and  do  things.  The  car,  he 
said,  became  part  of  him.  It  had  a  separate  personality 
too,  like  folks.  On  the  road  came  the  fun  of  skilful  driving 
(which  in  the  early  days  darted  his  Ford  ahead  of  all  the 
sporty  cars),  the  rush  of  good  talk  or  good  silence,  the  end- 
less pageant  of  countryside  and  people,  the  leaning  back  at 
night — if  luck  held,  in  a  rocking-chair — to  overlook  the 
scene.  And  how  he  enjoyed  the  regal  coffee  of  the  dressing- 
gown  arising  that  always  materialized  immediately  as  if  by 
angels'  deeds  in  the  most  unlikely  spots ! 

THE  secret  was  an  everlasting  zest  for  life.  Each  issue  of 
The  Survey  was  an  adventure  to  which  he  came  with  a 
glowing  enthusiasm  and  saw  finished  with  an  honest  pride. 
He  was  always  interested,  for  the  job  was  forever  new. 
Otherwise  the  steady  succession  of  the  months  and  years 
might  have  worn  him  down.  But  it  did  not.  For  the  good 
journalist  wins  new  vitality  from  ideas  and  people,  and  is 
always  bubbling  with  the  first  reports  of  great  doings,  new 
hopes  for  the  race.  To  this  enthusiasm  was  mated  a  hard 
cool  sense  of  reality  and  of  the  sadness  of  life.  But  for  them 
the  decent  reticence.  Then  the  quick  flash  of  humor  .  .  . 
and  on  down  the  road. 

He  was  a  happy,  a  good,  and  a  well-loved  man.  He  lived 
life  to  the  full  and  he  has  earned  his  rest.  After  a  while  we  may 
come  to  think  of  him  as  rocking  vigorously  in  the  sun  in  a 
place  where  there  are  many  trees,  saying  with  that  blessed 
smile:  "This  is  a  swell  place  folks!"  For  the  rest  of  us  the 
place  he  has  left  is  not  so  swell. 
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AJ  appearances  and  old  sayings  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, history  never  repeats.  Always  some- 
thing, usually  many  somethings,  fail  to  match;  the 
pattern  never  is  the  same.  It  has  been  common  and  increas- 
ing during  the  past  ten  years  on  the  part  of  writers  of  nearly 
all  sorts  and  shades  of  opinion  and  sympathy,  to  liken  the 
situation  in  Central  Europe  to  that  existing  twenty-odd 
years  ago  on  the  eve  of  the  great  conflict  which  has  not  yet 
subsided.  Again  and  again — all  actual  hostilities  lacked  was 
a  date,  with  or  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  There 
have  been  shootings,  bombings  and  whatnot  else  aplenty, 
but  in  no  case  have  they  been  in  accordance  with  the 
prophecies,  which  in  one  form  or  another  describe  the  status 
as  "waiting  for  a  Sarajevo,"  to  explode  the  accumulation  of 
politico-economic  dynamite  piled  up  by  and  despite  the 
so-called  peace  treaties  and  the  international  rearrange- 
ments, pressures  and  cleavages  ensuing  thereupon.  Long 
ago,  according  to  the  general  "dope,"  the  havoc  should  have 
begun.  By  last  spring,  for  instance,  Japan  and  Soviet  Russia 
were  to  have  been  at  each  other's  throats;  we  are  not  hearing 
so  much  about  that  now.  Several  potential  "Sarajevos"  have 
come  and  gone;  sputtering  fuses  leading  into  the  powder- 
magazine  have  sputtered  out,  though  some  still  glow  angrily; 
crises  have  come  and  gone;  the  world  with  fingers  crossed 
still  holds  its  breath.  In  the  setting  of  1914 — were  that 
imaginable  now — any  one  of  these  things  might  well  have 
set  all  Europe  and  thence  the  whole  world,  again  ablaze. 
The  truth  is  that  things  are  very  different  indeed  from  what 
they  were  then,  and  several  recent  events  have  emphasized 
that  difference.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  is  most 
important,  to  isolate  them  or  others  whose  weight  and 
significance  have  yet  to  appear,  or  to  foresee  their  outcome. 
If  only  things  would  hold  still  long  enough  to  permit  one's 
prognostications  to  get  printed  before  the  next  crisis  or  de- 
velopment gives  them  the  lie  direct!  Any  day's  occurrences 
may  shatter  the  most  convincing  picture — yes,  this  one  in 
particular — and  throw  up  a  new  concatenation  at  the  mo- 
ment unforeseen  and  incalculable.  And  that  is  the  whole 
point  of  these  remarks:  that  the  world-ensemble  is  so  com- 
pletely new  that  the  old  rules  and  incantations  are  no  guide 
at  all.  History  is  making  under  our  noses,  but  it  is  according 
to  no  pattern  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

ONE  thing  is  familiar — the  Germans,  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  are  again  the  center  of  solicitude  and  specula- 
tion, though  their  guise  is  unlike  any  they  have  worn  in 
times  past.  Were  they  united,  well  armed  and  economically 
strong  under  their  present  leadership  they  certainly  would 
be  a  menace  in  the  utmost  sense  of  the  word.  As  things  are, 
they  are  a  source  of  anxiety,  like  a  case  of  smallpox  in  a 
tenement;  but  in  any  present  sense  they  are  in  no  position 
for  aggression,  and  they  have  no  friends  with  whom  to  ally 
themselves. 

The  death  of  President  Hindenburg  and  Chancellor  Hit- 
ler's usurpation  of  the  office,  under  whatever  title  and  with 
virtually  unlimited  powers,  have  removed  the  last  shred  of 
respectability  from  the  Nazi  regime  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 


Despite  the  general  knowledge  that  he  had  come  into  do- 
tage, the  mere  existence  of  the  old  field-marshal  seemed 
somehow  to  represent  a  certain  degree  of  basic  stability  and 
ultimate  sanity  in  the  political  and  social  fabric  of  Germany. 
Now  he  is  gone,  and  Hitler  moves  out  into  complete  respon- 
sibility commensurate  with  the  despotic  powers  granted  to 
him  by  his  puppet  Reichstag  and  Cabinet.  The  world  had 
acquired  a  kind  of  affection  for  the  old  President;  it  has  none 
whatever  for  his  self-designated  successor.  For  him,  only  a 
certain  contempt,  fear  and  anxious  wonder  as  to  what  may 
come  next.  His  words,  in  his  eulogy  of  Hindenburg  and 
other  speeches,  butter  no  parsnips.  He  must  make  good, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  in  the  political  but  espe- 
cially in  the  economic  field,  and  the  handicaps,  bad  enough 
in  themselves,  are  aggravated  by  a  general  determination 
not  to  shoot  up  Hitlerism,  but  to  starve  it  out. 

Success  of  the  Nazi  Putsch  in  Austria,  with  the  assas- 
sination of  Chancellor  Dollfuss,  and  the  underlying  purpose 
to  effect  by  a  coup  de  main  the  Anschluss  uniting  Germany  and 
Austria,  would  have  been  a  thing  of  vast  menace;  almost 
certainly  the  "Sarajevo"  setting  off  the  dreaded  new  armed 
conflict.  Italy  would  have  moved  over  the  mountains;  Jugo- 
slavia would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Italian  preoccupa- 
tion to  attempt  recovery  of  disputed  territory  on  the  Adria- 
tic; no  guessing  what  the  Germans  might  have  undertaken 
in  support  of  the  Austrian  Nazis;  Hungary  on  the  east  and 
Czechoslovakia  on  the  north,  with  opposite  purpose  and  in- 
terests almost  of  course  would  have  butted  in  ...  the 
possibilities  were  fantastic  in  their  scope  and  variety.  In- 
stead, the  Putsch  collapsed  in  something  approximating 
civil  war  in  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Styria  and  Carinthia, 
Vienna  was  held  fast,  and  whatever  sympathy  existed  in  the 
world  for  the  Anschluss  went  aglimmering  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  dignified  London  Times  sums  the  net  in  the 
phrase  "the  name  of  Nazi  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
world." 

THERE  is  another  great  difference.  In  1914  all  Europe 
stood  aquiver  in  two  great  armed  camps,  on  the  whole 
fairly  balanced  in  potence.  The  war  into  which  they  fell 
probably  would  have  closed  in  a  stalemate  of  complete  ex- 
haustion but  for  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  and 
our  pouring  in  not  only  fighting  men  and  armament  but 
prodigious  financial  resources  by  expenditure  and  loans. 
Today  the  alliances,  actual  and  potential,  are  loose  and 
tenuous;  no  nation  can  afford  a  large-scale  conflict,  and 
there  is  no  fabulously  rich  Uncle  Sam  to  be  drawn  upon, 
much  less  to  participate.  Germany  has  no  Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria  or  anybody  else  with  which  to  ally  herself. 
And  on  the  East  lies  a  Russia  immensely  different  from  the 
Russia  of  1914.  Russia  has  an  army  now  quite  other  than  the 
one  that  Hindenburg  destroyed  in  the  Masurian  marshes. 

So  whatever  war  there  is  will  continue  as  at  present — 
with  whatever  local,  internal  eruptions,  and  growlings  across 
the  territorial  demarkations  which  are  all  that  is  left  of  the 
Versailles  treaty — diplomatic  and  economic,  with  the  dice 
loaded  against  the  Germans  by  a  common  fear,  aggravated 
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by  the  knowledge  that  Hitler  represents  and  is  catspaw  and 
mouthpiece  for  economic  interests  and  political  ambitions 
incompatible  with  those  of  the  whole  environing  circle  of 
nations  great  and  small. 

All  that  is  left  of  the  Versailles  treaty,  I  said.  No,  some- 
thing else  is  left:  namely,  the  new  technique  of  "Geneva"— 
the  technique  of  threshing  out  controversy  by  continuous 
conference  in  the  open.  In  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World 
Court  and  the  International  Labor  Organization  is  rooted 
the  decision  of  destiny  at  least  to  begin  the  abolition  of  the 
age-long  procedure  of  deciding  your  own  case  by  force  of 
arms.  War,  in  its  ancient  form  and  practice,  is  going  into  the 
scrap-heap  along  with  dueling.  The  next  stage  is  that  of 
making  social  and  economic  interplay  conform  to  the  new 
pattern. 

THIS  is  what  makes  so  momentous  on  the  page  of  history 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  at  last  into  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization;  more  important  and  significant 
if  possible  than  would  be  its  entry  into  the  League  itself.  For, 
be  it  remembered,  the  ILO  was  established  in  a  time  of 
crisis  even  more  intense  than  that  prevailing  now.  Its  con- 
stitution, like  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  was  written  into 
the  peace  treaty,  and  opens  with  the  pregnant  statement 
that  permanent  peace  can  be  established  and  maintained  only  on  the 
basis  of  social  justice.  Discontent  among  the  masses  is  in  the 
last  analysis  the  ferment  that  provokes,  encourages  and  in  a 
manner  of  speaking  justifies  wars.  And  in  view  of  the  inter- 
play of  nationalistic  interests  and  competitions  in  the  eco- 
nomic field,  and  of  the  developments  which  have  abolished 
the  possibility  of  isolation,  the  measures  in  pursuit  of  social 
justice  must  be  international.  No  nation  can  effectively 
establish  decent  working  and  living  conditions  by  itself  or 
within  its  own  borders.  As  the  preamble  of  the  constitution 
of  the  ILO  puts  it:  "The  failure  of  any  nation  to  adopt 
humane  conditions  of  labor  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  other 
nations  which  desire  to  improve  conditions  in  their  own 
countries." 

Most  timely,  then,  is  the  book1  to  which  I  alluded  in  a 
previous  article.  Few  Americans  ever  have  known  much 
about  the  Labor  Organization,  for  its  proceedings  are  less 
dramatic  than  those  of  the  League  itself,  and  even  for  visitors 
to  Geneva  its  building  has  been  until  recently  less  accessible 
— a  condition  changed  now  by  completion  of  the  new 
League  headquarters  directly  across  the  Route  de  Lausanne. 
Also,  under  the  administration  of  the  late  Director,  Albert 
Thomas,  there  was  less  attempt  to  "publicize"  the  Labor 
Organization  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 

This  compilation,  with  its  preface  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  its  introduction  by  Professor  Shotwell,  and  its  thor- 
ough study  of  the  background  and  world-wide  need  of  inter- 
national dealing  with  labor  problems,  will  be  invaluable  for 
understanding  of  the  enterprise  in  which  we  are  to  partici- 
pate. 

Above  all,  in  spite  of  its  comprehensive  and  scientific 
character,  it  is  interesting  reading  for  "the  man  in  the 
street."  Distinguished  among  its  contributors,  each  dealing 
with  his  own  special  phase  of  the  subject,  are  Harold  B. 
Butler,  present  director  of  the  ILO;  Ernest  Mahaim,  Bel- 
gian, formerly  chairman  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  ILO; 
Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  formerly  deputy  permanent  under- 
secretary of  state  for  Home  Affairs  in  Great  Britain  and 
British  delegate  to  the  International  Labor  Conference  at 

i  THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION, 
by  James  Brown  Scott.  Two  Volumes:  History  and  Documents.  (Not  sold 
separately.)  Columbia  University  Press.  Price  $10,  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


Berne,  1905;  Carl  Riegelman,  of  the  research  staff  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace;  Edward  J. 
Phelan,  chief  of  the  diplomatic  division  of  the  ILO;  Dr. 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  professor  of  social  legislation  at 
Columbia  University  and  chairman  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee;  Charles  Picquenard,  director  of  labor  in 
the  French  Ministry  of  Labor;  Ewald  Kuttig,  formerly  of  the 
German  Ministry  of  Labor;  Leifur  Magnussen,  director  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  ILO.  The  work  is  one  in  the 
series  covering  the  history  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of 
which  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  is  general  editor.  It  is  regret- 
table that  the  first  volume  is  not  to  be  obtainable  separately; 
the  second  is  devoted  to  documents  which  the  general  reader 
will  not  need  for  an  understanding  of  the  story  embodied 
completely  in  the  first.  Anyway,  one  needs  to  note,  as  Dr. 
Shotwell  points  out  in  his  introduction,  that: 

The  International  Labor  Organization  is  the  only  effort  which 
has  yet  been  made  to  give  universal  expression  to  the  evolutionary 
way  which  remolds  the  outlines  of  the  social  order  on  the  basis  of 
experience.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  it  was  conceived 
and  set  going,  the  revolutionary  movement,  triumphant  in  Russia, 
was  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  whole  tottering  fabric  of  the 
state  system  of  Europe.  The  preliminary  discussions  on  it  were 
begun  in  Paris  when  there  was  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Berlin, 
Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth.  No  one  could  then  foretell  what  might  be 
in  store  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  There  were  millions  of  soldiers  still 
to  be  demobilized.  In  England  and  elsewhere  the  promises  given 
them  could  not  be  realized.  .  .  .  The  only  sensible  way  to  deal 
with  a  continuing  problem  was  to  erect  a  permanent  organization 
and  leave  to  it  the  working-out  of  a  program  through  the  succeed- 
ing years. 

TO  such  an  organization  the  Roosevelt  administration  has 
now  committed  us,  subject  to  reservations  which  are  of 
small  importance.  For  those  who  would  begin  an  under- 
standing of  this  commitment  I  would  commend  also  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,2 
describing  the  ILO  and  reciting  some  of  its  achievements. 
This  excerpt  is  important; 

The  Organization  is  simply  an  instrumentality  which  member 
nations  use  to  effect  social-economic  adjustments  involving  their 
international  relations.  The  joint  undertakings  of  the  members  call 
for  extensive  changes  in  the  practices  of  some  countries  and  few 
modifications  or  none  in  those  of  others.  These  undertakings  are 
accomplished  gradually,  through  measures  taken  by  member  coun- 
tries as  they  reach  a  stage  of  economic  development  at  which  the 
measures  become  applicable.  ...  Its  efforts  for  international 
standardization  have  undoubtedly  been  responsible  for  a  vast  ex- 
tension of  social  legislation. 

Amidst  the  political  uproar  this  endeavor  has  gone  stead- 
ily on.  Crises  have  arisen,  with  the  whole  world  holding  its 
breath  in  alarm,  have  subsided  only  to  be  succeeded  by 
others,  but  this  constructive  work  has  seen  no  pause.  Now 
we  have  taken  our  place  in  it.  The  present  state  of  the  world 
is  like  that  of  a  great  earthquake,  in  which  the  settling  of  the 
earth's  surface  to  a  new  (even  if  cosmically  temporary)  ad- 
justment continues  over  a  long  stretch  of  time,  with  lesser 
and  minor  tremblings  each  in  its  locale  seeming  bad  enough 
— in  spots  perhaps  as  awful  as  the  worst — but  on  the  whole 
establishing  a  new  equilibrium.  Meanwhile  life  goes  on  and 
mankind  finds  new  ways  to  adjust  to  an  emerging  terrain. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  now,  in  ways  some  of  them 
strikingly  unprecedented. 

J  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION,  by  Alice  S.  Cheyney, 
with  the  aid  of  the  research  staff  of  the  FPA  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  X,  No.  9, 
July  4, 1934.  Foreign  Policy  Association.  1 1  pp.,  25  cents  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
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THE   CENTENARY  TOLSTOY 


BY  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 


THE  WORKS  OF  LEO  TOLSTOY.  Translated  by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude. 
Centenary  Edition.  Edited  by  Aylmer  Maude.  Published  for  the 
Tolstoy  Society  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  21  Volumes  (nine- 
teen of  which  are  ready),  price  $65  per  set,  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic.  Volumes  are  not  sold  separately. 

THE  first  thing  to  be  said  about  the  Centenary  Edition 
of  Tolstoy  is  this:  that  here  is  a  magnificent  task  per- 
formed and  a  noble  service  rendered — a  service  un- 
surpassed in  our  time,  to  literature,  to  social  thought  and 
ethical  religion,  as  also  to  the  fame  and  memory  of  one  of 
the  greatest  among  modern  men.  Six  years  ago,  with  the 
admirable  cooperation  of  the  Tolstoy  Society  and  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  Aylmer  Maude,  already  a  veteran  of 
seventy,  entered  upon  the  enormous  labor  of  preparing  this 
definitive  and  inclusive  edition.  He  began  and  has  continued 
amid  circumstances  which  ought,  I  think,  to  be  stated  with 
some  particularity. 

After  the  death  of  Goethe  in  1832,  says  William  Lyon 
Phelps  in  an  essay  prefatory  to  one  of  the  volumes,  there  is 
nothing  in  literary  history  to  compare  with  the  lonely 
eminence  of  Leo  Tolstoy.  That  is  true.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Tolstoy  was  the  most  massive 
writer  in  Europe,  and,  as  Rebecca  West  observes,  he  was 
one  of  the  mightiest  men  who  ever  lived.  At  the  age  of  fifty, 
when  with  the  publication  of  Anna  Karenina  he  attained 
the  summit  of  his  renown  as  novelist,  he  turned  to  the  study 
of  religion  and  social  morality,  and  began  a  series  of  books 
possessing  a  shattering  force.  The  critics  deplored  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  great  imaginative  genius 
to  propaganda,  the  loss  of  a  su- 
preme artist.  However  that  be, 
one  fact  is  undeniable.  By  the 
writing  of  My  Confession,  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  Within  You, 
and  What  Then  Must  We  Do? 
the  novelist  was  transformed 
into  a  prophetic  power.  Within 
a  few  years  of  this  momentous 
conversion  the  name  of  Tolstoy 
was  known  over  all  the  earth. 
He  had  joined  that  company  of 
men,  very  few  in  any  age,  who 
can  make  governments  and  na- 
tions attend  whenever  they 
speak.  Tolstoy  had  become  a 
dominant  world  figure. 

Now  this  being  so,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  there 
could  not  be  any  difficulty  about 
the  publication  and  translation 
of  his  writings.  A  man  so  cele- 
brated, so  universally  discussed, 
must  surely  be  able  to  reach  his 
great  audience  directly?  But  this 
was  not  so  by  any  means  in  the 
case  of  Tolstoy.  Some  of  his 
books  were  read,  almost  from  the 


beginning,  throughout  the  world;  but  in  English  for  many 
years  he  was  most  unsatisfactorily  presented.  When  Matthew 
Arnold  wrote  his  well-known  essay,  in  the  middle  of  the  80's, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  imperfect  French  versions.  It 
was  through  translations  from  the  French  that  the  most 
famous  of  the  novels  reached  the  English  and  American 
publics  over  a  long  period;  and  Mr.  Maude  has  told  in  de- 
tail the  queer  and  distressing  story  of  one  notorious  adven- 
ture in  the  province  of  popular  reprints.  When  Tolstoy  died, 
in  1910,  there  was  no  edition  in  England  or  the  United 
States  that  could  be  described  as  tolerable,  while — by  reason 
partly  of  the  ban  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and 
partly  of  Tolstoy's  revisions  and  his  rigid  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  copyright — the  entire  situation  was  chaotic  and 
vexatious. 

THIS  is  where  his  English  biographer  and  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  come  in.  Mr.  Maude,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  wife,  has  carried  through  the  task  of  translating  the  whole 
corpus.  This  must  be  the  most  stupendous  work  of  transla- 
tion done  in  any  language  by  means  of  a  single  partnership. 
A  thoroughly  organized,  revised,  and  inclusive  edition  was 
deemed  to  be  the  right  and  rightly  impressive  memorial  of 
the  Tolstoy  centenary,  which  fell  in  1928.  The  hope  at  first 
was  that  the  whole  of  the  great  enterprise  might  be  rounded 
off  within  three  years,  but  this  allowance  of  time  has  proved 
much  too  short.  Seven  years  is  more  likely.  By  1935  we 
should  see  the  finish  to  this  magnificent  undertaking,  which 

will  stand  as  a  splendid  example 
of  modern  English  editing  and 
publishing.  It  has  meant  toil  and 
devotion  such  as,  I  believe,  has 
not  been  called  for  on  behalf  of 
any  other  great  man  of  letters. 
The  Centenary  Edition  is  a 
monument  of  scrupulous  literary 
labor,  and  it  includes  Mr. 
Maude's  Life  of  Tolstoy,  now 
fully  revised  and  largely  re- 
written. 

For  American  readers  there  is 
one  special  feature  which  fur- 
nishes the  appropriate  peg  upon 
which  to  hang  a  review  at  this 
moment.  It  is  the  appearance  in 
the  series  of  that  central  Tol- 
stoyan  scripture,  What  Then 
Must  We  Do?,  with  a  personal 
introduction  by  Jane  Addams. 
The  visit  of  Miss  Addams  to 
Tolstoy  at  Yasnaya  Poliana,  dur- 
ing the  journey  of  inquiry  and 
reflection  which  preceded  her 
founding  of  Hull-House,  makes 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  social 
service  as  to  which  few  readers 
of  Survey  Graphic  can  be  in 
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need  of  a  reminder.  From  the  crowded  experiences  of  half-a- 
century  Miss  Addams  sifts  out  the  memories  of  the  Tolstoyan 
influence  in  times  that  were  marked  by  a  perplexed  and 
painful  social  awakening.  She  hears  again  the  voice  from  the 
Russian  plain,  sounding  with  its  implacable  challenge.  The 
voice  was  potent  beyond  all  others,  but  the  gospel  it  pro- 
claimed was  impossible  of  application  in  Chicago.  Miss 
Addams  and  her  colleagues  were  driven  to  make  practical 
terms  with  it,  as  readers  of  Twenty  Years  at  Hull-House  will 
remember.  The  prophet  himself,  she  says  here,  never  ap- 
peared as  a  triumphant  man:  the  problems  described  in 
What  Then  Must  We  Do?  "were  never  successfully  solved, 
but  beset  him  to  the  very  end." 

The  scheme  of  the  Centenary  Edition  provides  for  an  in- 
troduction to  every  book  by  (with  one  or  two  exceptions) 
a  representative  English  or  American  writer.  Dr.  Phelps  has 
the  congenial  duty  of  presenting  Childhood,  Boyhood  and 
Youth;  Hugh  Walpole  eulogizes  the  power  and  sweep  of 
War  and  Peace;  Harley  Granville  Barker  discusses  the  plays; 
Robert  Hichens  contributes  a  little  essay  on  The  Two  Hus- 
sars and  Shane  Leslie  one  on  Sevastopol;  and  as  preface  to 
the  full  and  sound  biography  we  have  a  highly  characteristic 
review  which  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  for  the  Fabians  at  the 
time  of  its  first  publication.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  Within 
You  is  sponsored  by  Gilbert  Murray,  and  a  volume  of  essays 
and  tales  by  Hamlin  Garland.  It  is  good  that  the  great  series 
should  have  as  conclusion,  be  brought  to  a  close  with,  Anna 
Karenina:  the  first  volume  being  introduced  by  John  Gals- 
worthy, and  the  second  by  Brand  Whitlock. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  anti-Tolstoy  case;  and  we  certainly 
need  not  complain  because  the  editor  decided  to  find  room 
in  this  final  edition  for  one  or  two  of  its  advocates.  Mr. 
Maude  did  not  engage  a  philosopher  or  a  leader  of  the 
orthodox  world  to  dissect  Tolstoy's  religious  and  social 
doctrines;  but  he  invited  H.  G.  Wells  to  set  forth  a  novelist's 
objections,  with  Resurrection  as  his  text,  and  Rebecca  West 
to  make  a  more  general  assault.  Mr.  Wells  confesses  that  his 
admiration  of  the  great  Russians  has  always  been  temperate, 
and  he  sees  few  technical  merits  in  the  one  long  novel  of 
Tolstoy's  old  age.  In  Rebecca  West's  introduction  to 
Polikushka  we  have  a  much  more  formidable  statement. 
She  offers  an  indictment  of  Tolstoy  as  artist  and  thinker, 
as  novelist,  mystic  and  citizen.  It  is  the  least  discerning,  the 
most  unconvincing,  piece  of  criticism  by  this  gifted  and 
powerful  writer  that  I  have  read,  and  if  I  had  not  overrun 
my  space  I  should  explain  why  I  find  it  so.  While  paying 
tribute  to  Tolstoy's  mighty  genius,  Rebecca  West  calls  him 
an  "evil  and  dangerous  man."  She  says  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  soul,  hated  humanity,  and  loathed  the  poor  as  heartily 
as  he  despised  the  rich.  I  do  not  know  what  she  means  by 
these  assertions.  Or  rather,  I  know  quite  well  what  she 
means,  but  cannot  see  how  she  has  managed  so  to  hoodwink 
that  fine  intelligence  of  hers  as  to  bring  herself  to  believe 
them;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  no  hard  task  to  disprove  all 
her  major  points.  But  I  must  content  myself  with  a  single, 
one  of  her  examples. 

She  cites  (from  What  Then  Must  We  Do?)  the  incident 
of  the  washerwoman  turned  out  of  a  Moscow  lodging-house 
tp  die  in  the  street.  Tolstoy,  she  says,  bent  over  the  poor 
creature's  coffin,  caring  nothing  about  her,  but  "gratifying 
his  taste  for  facile  mysticism,"  and  she  quotes  a  part  only 
of  his  comment  on  the  beauty  that  is  always  seen  in  the  face 
of  the  dead.  If  Rebecca  West  had  by  chance  admired  this 
scene,  she  would  have  slain  with  a  stab  of  her  pen  any  critic 
who  abused  Tolstoy  for  writing  it.  I  would  not  try  to  do  that 


to  Rebecca  West,  even  if  she  were  to  insult  my  highest 
divinity.  I  would  merely  submit  the  washerwoman  incident 
to  a  simple  Tolstoyan  test.  Read  it  aloud.  There  is  not  an 
audience  in  the  English-speaking  world  which  would  not  be 
moved  to  its  depths. 

Jitters  Over  Europe 

HITLER  OVER  EUROPE,  by  Ernst  Henri.  Simon  if  Shusler.  294  pp.  including 
Index.  Price  $t.90  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A^TER  all,  a  book  is  only  a  person  talking,  and  it  isn'  t  any 
more  reliable  or  important  than  the  talker.  Not  know- 
ing who  "Ernst  Henri"  may  be,  one  cannot  with  confidence 
appraise  either  the  validity  or  the  accuracy  of  what  he  says. 
We  know  enough,  however,  to  say  that  with  all  its  intensity 
of  emotion,  its  cock-sureness  of  prophecy,  its  obvious  bias 
toward  proletarian  revolution,  its  justifiable  hatred  of  the 
forces  represented  by  the  word  "Hitler,"  it  depicts  a  situa- 
tion dangerous  to  the  whole  world.  This  is  a  book  which 
should  be  read  by  everybody  who  would  understand  what 
is  going  on  in  Germany  under  the  Nazi  regime;  but  it  should 
be  read  with  an  abundance  of  salt  at  hand,  with  poise  and 
sanity,  and  with  the  reflection  that  the  regime  is  upon  a  tot- 
tering foundation,  liable  to  crash  into  a  not  less  dangerous 
chaos  even  while  we  read  about  it. 

The  gist  of  "Henri's"  story  is  that  the  Nazi  movement  was 
fruit  of  a  conspiracy  centered  in  Thyssen,  head  of  the  Ger- 
man steel  interests;  that  Hitler  is  a  driveling  catspaw.  The 
massacre  of  June  30  was  the  destruction  of  those  within  the 
Hitler  following  who  conspired  or  were  deemed  to  be  con- 
spiring to  undermine  the  Thyssen  intent  and  keep  the 
promises  of  the  Nazis  to  the  people.  Underlying  is  a  vast 
scheme  to  create  a  new  grandiose  Mittel-Europa,  extending 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Mediterranean,  making  the  Baltic 
Sea  a  German  Lake;  and  all  under  the  "Nordic"  formula. 

Outstanding  in  the  story,  and  undoubtedly  sound  in  fact, 
is  the  existence  of  fatal  tension  within  the  ruling  group — 
Hitler,  Goering,  Gobbels,  Rosenberg,  et  al.,  each  with  his 
own  ambitions  and  limitations.  The  Terror  pulls  and  hauls 
hither  and  yon.  Today  there  is  massacre  of  those  within  the 
movement  who  would  draw  it  to  the  left.  Tomorrow  per- 
haps the  turn  of  the  conspiring  Left — the  Communists  have 
been  driven  underground  but  their  organization  is  intact 
and  their  propaganda  seeps  uninterrupted  among  the  in- 
creasingly disillusioned  people.  Certainly  here  is  no  unified 
Germany.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  a  cabal  of 
bunglers  is  leading  a  bewildered  people  toward  the  Abyss. 

Whither  Germany?  The  answer  is  becoming  more  and  more 
clear.  There  are  only  two  perspectives:  war  or  civil  war,  external 
or  internal  explosion  of  Hitlerism.  There  is  no  third.  .  .  .  Time  is 
hurrying  fast,  and  Hitler  with  it.  It  is  a  question  of  the  present,  not 
of  the  distant  future;  the  decision  can  come  at  any  moment.  .  .  . 
And  the  moment  the  last  hour  of  National  Socialism  is  sounded, 
the  moment  this  movement,  born  in  blood  and  iron,  goes  down  to 
its  death  in  blood  and  iron,  then  the  panic-stricken  cry  of  the  old 
forces,  "Hitler  Germany  is  dead!"  will  fade  into  the  triumphant 
shout  of  the  advancing  young  battalions:  Long  live  the  new, 
revolutionary  Germany! 

So  opines  this  "Henri."  Well,  maybe  so;  but  I  doubt  it. 
More  likely,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  crash  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture, a  break-up  of  this  Germany  into  its  old  pieces,  and  a 
long,  long  period  of  misery  while  the  great  German  people 
continue  to  pay  for  the  folly  of  the  War.  And  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  continue  to  pay  for  it  too. 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 
(Continued  on  page  442) 
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CHURCH  UNITY  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  H.  Paul 
Douglass.  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research.  576  plus  xxxviii  pages.  Price 
$3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

PEOPLE  who  prefer  facts  to  arguments  ought  to  be  sincerely 
grateful  for  the  existence  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 
Research.  They  don't  argue  about  missions,  ministerial  education, 
church  expenses,  and  the  like;  they  conduct  surveys,  gather  facts, 
and  present  the  results  of  their  findings  in  readable  form.  In  this 
specific  case,  they  present  a  cross-section  of  American  conditions 
and  points  of  view.  The  range  of  angles  covered  is  amazing.  I,  for 
one,  hadn't  suspected  that  there  were  so  many  opinions  on  this 
matter  of  church  unity;  but  here  they  all  are.  You  are  a  Lutheran; 
would  you  consider  marrying  a  Catholic?  You  are  a  Unitarian; 
would  you  allow  your  children  to  attend  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  school?  What  are  the  points  that  keep  the  United  Presby- 
terians from  uniting  with  other  Presbyterians?  Would  an  ultimate 
American  church  include  Jews?  Many  of  the  points  that  divide  one 
group  of  American  Christians  from  other  groups  look,  to  the  casual 
outsider,  like  so  much  succotash.  Thousands  of  people  who  insist 
that  they  believe  in,  and  hope  for,  church  unity  really  mean  that  it 
would  be  splendid  if  all  other  religious  bodies  would  voluntarily 
disband  and  voluntarily  unite  under  oar  specific  denominational 
label.  Thousands  of  others  who  did  a  bit  of  serious  thinking  about 
church  unity  for  the  first  time  when  they  sat  down  to  reply  to  the 
questions  of  the  Institute,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  unity  is 
hopeless  anyhow — because  Jews,  Catholics,  Christian  Scientists 
and  Universalists  aren't  really  fit  to  breathe  the  rarified  atmo- 
sphere in  which  they  live  and  move.  Much  tolerance  is  simply  the 
tolerance  of  laziness.  And  anyone  who  believes  that  there  is  any 
immediate  hope  of  uniting  even  the  various  sorts  of  Methodists  or 
Lutherans  or  other  sects  into  single  bodies  under  their  own  main 
labels,  ought  to  read  what  the  leaders  of  these  fractional  denomina- 
tions think  of  one  another,  as  set  forth  in  Part  Two  of  this  volume. 

Anything  like  actual  union  of  even  similar  churches  is  clearly  a 
matter  for  the  rather  distant  future.  The  sacred  cows  of  denomina- 
tional difference  will  not  be  slaughtered  until  they  cease  to  be 
sacred.  And  this  reviewer's  opinion,  amply  supported  by  the  find- 
ings of  this  book,  is  this:  church  unity  will  come  about,  when  it 
comes,  not  so  much  because  church  leaders  and  followers  think 
unity  worth  some  effort  and  sacrifice,  but  rather  because  the  whole 
denominational  setup  becomes  so  obviously  irreligious,  so  silly  in 
its  differences,  so  ineffective  in  its  attack  upon  human  problems, 
that  the  man  in  the  street  just  shrugs  it  out  of  existence. 

Oh  well — read  it  yourself.  You'll  be  interested,  thrilled,  irri- 
tated, surprised.  If  you  read  the  book  through  carefully,  you'll  be 
angered  and  perhaps  even  inspired.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Facts  and  Fiction  about  Russia 

RED  THUNDER,  by  Roy  S.  Durstine.  Scribner's.  231  pp.  Price  $2. 

TRIP  TO  RUSSIA,  by  Leonard  K.  Etmkirsl.  New  Republic.  213  pp.  Price  $1. 

INDUSTRIALIZED  RUSSIA,  by  Alcan  Hirsch,  Chemical  Catalog  Co.  309  pp. 

Price  $3. 

WINTER  IN  MOSCOW,  by  Malcolm  Muggeridge.  Little,  Brown.  247  pp.  Price $2.50. 
DURANTY  REPORTS  RUSSIA,  by  Walter  Duranty.  Viking  Press.  401  pp.  Price 

$2.75 . 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION,  by  Joseph  Stalin.  International.  96  pp. 

Price  75  cents. 
LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  V.  I.  LENIN,  by  R.  Palme  DM.  International.  95  pp. 

Price  50  cents. 
CRUCIFIXION  OF  LIBERTY,  by  Alexander  Kerensky.  John  Day.  406  pp.  Price 

THE  EVIL  EMPRESS,  by  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander.  Lippincott.  307  pp.  Price  $2. 
RUSSIAN  MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE,  by  David  Roden  Buxlon.  Macmillan. 

112  pp.  Price  $7. 
SOVIET  LITERATURE:  AN  ANTHOLOGY,  Edited  and  translated  by  George 

Reavey  and  Marc  Slonim.  Covici-Friede.  430  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
ARTISTS  IN  UNIFORM,  by  Max  Eastman.  Knopf.  261  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
AND  QUIET  FLOWS  THE  DON,  by  Mikhail  Sholokhov.  Knopf.  755  pp.  Price  $3. 
OUT  OF  CHAOS,  by  Ilya  Ehrenbourg.  Henry  Holt.  391  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

THE  undiminishing  interest  in  things  Russian  continues  to  be 
shown  in  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  books  published  on  the 
subject.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  ever  greater  proportion  of  the 
output  worth  reading,  and  ever  fewer  cases  of  willdurantish  waste 
of  good  paper  on  dyspeptic  peevishness.  To  be  sure,  there  is  still  a 
market,  however  limited,  for  Jeremiads  anent  the  lack  of  comfort, 
of  juicy  steak  and  good  coffee  in  the  USSR.  One  of  these  dark- 


goggled  lamenters,  ROY  S.  DURSTINE  (Red  Thunder),  unwittingly 
suggests  an  answer  to  those  who,  like  himself,  harp  on  Soviet 
deficiencies.  Presenting  Mr.  Durstine  with  a  comparatively  well- 
printed  and  well-bound  volume,  the  head  of  a  publishing  house 
said  to  him:  "Please  take  it  ...  so  that  you  will  know  that  we 
can  do  good  printing  here  in  Russia.  But  for  the  present,  the  ideas 
and  the  words  themselves  are  much  more  important  to  us  than  the 
paper  and  the  binding."  "Which  was  about  the  most  sensible 
remark  heard  in  Russia,"  concludes  Mr.  Durstine. 

It  is  a  relief  to  pass  from  Mr.  Durstine  to  the  unassuming 
LEONARD  K.  ELMHIRST,  whose  illustrated  diary  (Trip  to  Russia)  is 
replete  with  interesting  observations,  yet  devoid  of  judgments  and 
generalizations. 

Of  an  almost  encyclopedic  scope  is  ALCAN  HIRSCH'S  Indus- 
trialized Russia.  As  chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  Soviet  Chemi- 
cal Industry,  Dr.  Hirsch  had  ample  opportunity  to  watch  the 
groping  endeavors  of  a  land  in  transition  and  construction.  Though 
primarily  of  value  to  the  businessman  and  economist,  the  book 
contains  also  acute  notes  on  cultural  activities,  leading  personali- 
ties and  other  germane  subjects. 

If  one  should  believe  MALCOLM  MUGGERIDGE  (Winter  in  Mos- 
cow) "news  from  Russia  is  a  joke,"  since  foreign  correspondents  in 
Moscow  are  gagged  or  bought  by  the  authorities,  usually  by  some 
"petty  Jewish  Foreign  Office  officials."  Mr.  Muggeridge's  vitupera- 
tions might  be  regarded  seriously,  coming  as  they  do  from  an  erstwhile 
British  correspondent  in  Moscow,  were  it  not  for  his  own  admission 
that  in  this  book  he  "had  to  be  a  bit  of  a  novelist  as  well  as  a  re- 
porter." As  a  reporter  he  is  a  rather  indifferent  novelist,  since 
fictitiousness  does  not  make  necessarily  good  fiction.  His  disparage- 
ment of  the  role  of  a  foreign  correspondent  in  Russia  is  decidedly 
refuted  by  the  case  of  Walter  Duranty,  whose  recall  from  Moscow  is 
a  severe  loss  to  students  of  Russian  affairs. 

Duranty  Reports  Russia  is  a  monument  to  good  journalism.  A 
perusal  of  his  selected  articles  in  The  New  York  Times  for  the 
period  1921-33,  makes  both  exciting  and  instructive  reading.  For 
twelve  years  Duranty  has  been  reporting  Soviet  conditions  day  by 
day,  and  if  he  is  human  enough  to  have  erred  more  than  once  in 
his  analysis  and  predictions,  he  has  succeeded  on  the  whole  in 
sublimating  the  role  of  a  reporter  to  that  of  a  historian.  Indeed, 
his  book  presents  a  dramatic  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  under 
Lenin  and  Stalin,  written  by  a  keen  observer,  sympathetic  but  not 
gullible.  There  scarcely  exists  a  more  direct  method  for  studying 
the  evolution  of  the  USSR  than  by  following  Duranty's  accounts  of 
everyday  life  and  of  such  epochal  events  as  the  famine,  the  in- 
auguration of  the  NEP,  the  death  of  Lenin,  the  Five- Year  Plan, 
Collectivization  and  so  forth.  His  reportorial  record  elucidates  with 
the  freshness  of  immediacy  both  the  drama  and  the  actors,  and  is 
free  from  the  cocksure  neatness  of  post  facto  arrangement.  Thus 
his  Lenin,  his  Trotsky,  his  Stalin  vibrate  as  live  individuals,  with  all 
their  zigzags  and  errors,  forging  ahead  out  of  chaos  and  backward- 
ness. Duranty's  readers  are  trained  to  visualize  the  Soviet  scene 
and  also  to  apply  a  grain  of  salt  to  official  statements. 

A  case  in  point  is  JOSEPH  STALIN'S  report  to  the  last  congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  (The  State  of  the  Soviet  Union)  whose 
gigantic  scope  might  bewilder  the  unprepared  reader.  By  the  same 
token,  Duranty's  vivid  portrayal  of  Lenin  and  his  activities  should 
help  one  appreciate  the  admirable  succinctness  of  R.  PALME  DUTT'S 
recent  Life  and  Teachings  of  V.  I.  Lenin,  a  marvel  of  clarity  and 
comprehensiveness. 

Turning  from  the  dynamic  present  to  the  not  very  remote  past, 
one  realizes  the  gulf  that  separates  the  Russias  before  and  since 
1917.  ALEXANDER  KERENSKY'S  Crucifixion  of  Liberty  is  a  pathetic 
effort  to  justify  his  vacillations  as  head  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. He  does  definitively  establish  the  unscrupulous  duplicity  of 
the  Allied  statesmen  in  their  dealings  with  Kerensky  and  his 
reactionary  enemies. 

But  all  that  belongs  to  the  past,  as  irretrievable  as  the  period 

described  in  the  racy,  a  la  Hollywood  novel  of  the  Grand  Duke 

Alexander  (The  Evil  Empress.)  Though  a  Romanov,  the  author 

draws   a   suggestive   picture  of  the   Pugachov   rebellion   against 

(Continued  on  page  444) 
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consulted  frequently  with  state  sup- 
erintendents and  directors  of  emer- 
gency education  on  matters  of 
personnel,  organization,  and  com- 
munity relationships. 

Most  of  the  parent-education  projects  are  discussion  groups, 
meeting  in  public-school  buildings  under  qualified  leaders  to  talk 
over  family  relationships  and  child  care.  Various  activities  supple- 
ment these  meetings — visits  and  volunteer  assistance  to  nursery 
schools,  visits  to  public-school  classrooms  and  such  community 
agencies  as  health  clinics,  juvenile  courts  and  playgrounds;  study 
of  educational  exhibits  of  play — equipment,  toys,  clothing,  chil- 
dren's books  and  so  on.  The  comment  made  to  a  group  leader  by  a 
Polish  mother,  living  in  a  Chicago  tenement,  perhaps  best  sums  up 
the  opportunity  and  the  objective  of  large-scale  parent  education : 

My  children  and  me  more  happy  now.  Once  I  not  understand 
and  I  slap,  slap,  slap.  Now  I  understand  and  I  help,  help,  help. 

The  Nursery  schools  have  functioned  not  only  as  education  and 
health  centers  for  children  but  also  as  parent-education  labora- 
tories, as  demonstrations  to  highschool  and  college  classes,  and  in 
many  cases  as  practice  schools  for  teachers  in  training.  A  recent 
memorandum  from  Harry  L.  Hopkins  answers  the  question  of 
supervision  for  these  projects  by  permitting  the  director  of  emer- 
gency education  to  include  in  his  state  plan  a  request  for  funds  to 
add  to  his  staff  "a  trained  nursery  school  specialist  who  will  assume 
responsibility  for  supervising  the  work  in  the  state  and  for  co- 
ordinating the  program."  An  assistant  may  be  similarly  financed 
"where  the  program  of  a  particular  city  or  other  area  is  sufficiently 
extensive"  to  justify  it.  These  specialists  need  not  be  taken  from  the 
relief  rolls,  and  may  be  paid  the  prevailing  salary  in  the  community 
for  such  service. 

THE  latest  figures  show  that  nursery  schools  in  38  states  have  en- 
rolled 61,300  pupils  between  2  and  5  years  of  age,  and  18,000 
parents.  They  have  provided  employment  for  more  than  5000  teach- 
ers, nurses  and  nutritionists.  Most  of  the  units  give  all-day  care  to 
groups  of  10  to  30  children.  Almost  endless  ingenuity  was  used  in 
adapting  unlikely  quarters  and  devising  equipment  for  indoor  and 
outdoor  play,  for  preparing  and  serving  meals,  for  handwashing 
and  naps.  Small  chairs  and  tables  have  been  borrowed  or  made  by 
CWA  labor  and  manual-training  departments.  Orange  crates 
have  been  made  into  individual  lockers.  Steps  and  benches  have 
adapted  adult  lavatories  to  nursery  use.  The  elaborate  play  para- 
phernalia of  private  nursery  schools  has  been  successfully  (and 
cheaply)  improvised.  Wooden  boxes  of  various  sizes  and  small  kegs, 
planed  smooth  to  make  them  splinter-proof,  have  been  used  for 
building  houses,  boats  and  trains  and  have  also  served  as  steps  to 
climb  and  as  jumping-off  places.  One  teacher  found  schoolyard 
bleachers  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  expensive  "jungle  gym," 
and  a  low  log  fence  for  "balancing  beams." 

The  staff  of  most  units  is  made  up  of  a  head  teacher,  a  junior 
teacher,  a  part-time  assistant  to  prepare  and  clear  away  meals  and 
to  help  at  bathing  and  at  toilet  time,  and  a  part-time  trained 
nurse  to  make  the  daily  health  inspection  and  to  cooperate  in  home 
visiting  and  parent  education.  In  some  communities,  notably  in 
New  York  City,  where  relief  authorities  urged  that  "as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible  be  taken  on,"  a  more  elaborate  staff  was  developed. 
Such  a  staff,  Lois  Hayden  Meek,  head  of  the  New  York  City  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Nursery  Schools  explains,  could  not  be  used 
effectively  simply  in  running  a  nursery  school,  but  can  be  con- 
structively employed  when  the  unit  is  made  "a  family  center," 
cooperating  with  the  homes  and  with  other  community  agencies. 

A  typical  day  in  a  nursery  school  runs  like  this: 

9-9:30  Arrival  of  children;  inspection;  drink  water;  brush  teeth; 
toilet. 

9:20-11  Outdoor  play  and  work.  In  bad  weather,  indoor  play 
and  work;  tomato  or  orange  juice  with  codliver  oil. 

11-11:45  Put  away  outdoor  equipment;  remove  wraps;  toilet; 
quiet  play. 

11:45  Wash  hands  for  dinner;  get  napkins;  arrange  chairs. 

12-12:30  Quiet  period  with  songs,  music  or  stories. 

12:30-1  Dinner 
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1-1:10  Toilet 
1:10-2:40  Nap 

2:40-3  Awake;  toilet;  milk;  prep- 
aration to  go  home 

3  Departure  of  children 

Not  all  the  3000  nursery-school  programs  are  of  this  standard. 
Due  to  misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  preschool 
education,  the  nursery  schools  in  some  instances  are  "simply  good 
feeding  stations,"  according  to  one  specialist  who  has  visited  many 
of  them.  Others,  she  reports,  are  "low-grade  day  nurseries,  where 
children  are  strictly  regimented."  Some  of  the  improvised  locations 
are  not  only  inconvenient  but  below  par  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 
In  some  communities,  half-day  play  groups  rather  than  full-time 
nursery  schools  have  been  made  necessary  by  lack  of  funds,  equip- 
ment and  housing  facilities. 

In  a  report  to  Dr.  Alderman's  office,  the  supervisor  in  a  western 
state  cites  many  gains  to  the  620  children  in  the  forty  schools  in 
that  state — small  boys  and  girls  who  have  learned  to  play  happily 
together,  who  have  added  weight,  outgrown  baby  talk,  crying 
spells,  whining  and  temper  tantrums  in  the  happy  environment, 
learned  to  drink  milk,  to  take  codliver  oil,  to  put  on  their  own 
wraps,  wash  their  own  hands,  feed  themselves,  put  away  their  toys. 
A  mother's  letter  to  a  nursery-school  teacher  included  in  the  report 
is  well  worth  quoting: 

The  nursery  school  has  been  invaluable  to  me  as  my  self- 
conscious  preschool  boy  had  a  case  of  defective  speech.  He  has 
never  talked  plain,  which  I  tried  to  remedy  and  in  doing  so  caused 
him  to  begin  stammering.  Through  going  to  nursery  school  his 
speech  is  50  percent  plainer  and  his  stammering  has  almost  left 
him.  Through  the  nursery  school  I  have  found  that  the  right  food 
and  regular  sleeping  is  the  keynote  which  curbs  the  nervousness 
which  causes  the  stammering.  .  .  . 

The  college  work-relief  program  for  needy  students  authorized 
1207  colleges  and  universities  to  aid  nearly  75,000  young  men  and 
women  during  the  second  semester  of  the  last  college  year.  The 
jobs  provided  an  income  of  about  $15  a  month.  In  some  instances 
this  was  supplemented  by  state  funds,  notably  in  Minnesota  where 
a  maximum  income  of  $25  a  month  could  be  earned.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  proved  experimentally  that  such  a  program  was 
feasible,  and  it  was  essentially  the  Minnesota  Plan  that  was  ex- 
tended to  all  the  non  profit-making  colleges  of  the  country.  Since 
the  program  was  a  work-relief  project,  students  were  declared 
eligible  who  came  from  families  "actually  on  public  or  private 
relief  or  eligible  for  such  relief."  In  making  assignments,  the  uni- 
versity committee  had  two  criteria:  no  student  would  be  assigned 
to  a  task  which  was  not  a  useful  one;  no  student  would  be  assigned 
to  a  task  which  normally  the  university  might  be  expected  to  have 
done  by  someone  on  its  payroll. 

AFLAT  rate  of  fifty-five  cents  an  hour  was  set.  Tasks  ranged 
from  cleaning,  moving,  checking  supplies  and  equipment 
and  simple  clerical  duties  to  preparing  bibliographies,  making 
drawings,  assisting  in  a  power  survey,  making  charts  and  micro- 
photographs,  abstracting  selected  studies  and  reports.  In  a  report 
on  the  first  563  work-relief  students,  the  University  of  Minnesota 
authorities  state: 

In  no  way  has  the  group  been  identified,  outside  the  Commit- 
tee's records,  as  a  relief  group.  The  students  have  taken  their  places 
in  the  classroom  beside  other  students  who  are  paying  their  own 
way  fully,  and  no  one  has  been  the  wiser.  .  .  .  Every  department 
of  the  University  has  felt  the  impact  of  their  presence  and  made 
some  progress  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Many  Emergency  Education  projects  ended  with  the  school 
year,  June  1 .  Others  have  been  carried  over  the  summer,  financed 
from  FERA  allotments  for  state  relief.  Plans  for  continuing  the 
program  in  the  school  year  just  ahead  are  taking  shape  as  this  is 
written.  In  spite  of  the  haste  in  which  it  was  evolved,  the  obvious 
handicaps  of  its  relief  status,  the  many  failures  in  vision  and 
leadership,  the  inadequate  equipment,  housing  and  supervision, 
Emergency  Education  has  taught  much  not  only  to  its  million 
and  a  half  students  but  to  their  instructors,  to  public-school 
authorities  and  to  ordinary  citizens  as  well.  (Continued  on  page  444) 
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(Continued from  page  443)  The  program  has  given  wide  recognition 
to  a  fact  long  underscored  by  adult-education  leaders  that  men 
and  women  with  training  and  experience  as  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  highschools  and  colleges  are  seldom  successful  as  teachers 
of  adult  groups.  As  Jerome  H.  Bentley,  head  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  and  member  of  the  informal  advisory  committee  to  the 
Office  of  Education  states  it, 

Adult  education  presents  a  new  teaching  situation.  Pupils  are 
not  required  to  attend  classes.  They  do  not  have  a  dollar  invested 
in  tuition  to  act  as  even  an  indirect  method  of  compulsion.  In  addi- 
tion, the  courses  must  be  so  organized  that  new  pupils  can  enter  at 
any  time,  drop  out  if  necessary  for  a  few  days  of  temporary  em- 
ployment and  then  return  and  resume  their  work.  These  conditions 
call  for  individual  instruction  of  such  quality  that  the  student 
knows  from  day  to  day  that  he  is  making  progress,  and  for  an  or- 
ganization of  materials  such  that  each  pupil  can  move  along  at  his 
own  rate. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  classes  for  adults  were  led  by  men 
and  women  without  teaching  experience.  They  had  and  could  im- 
part a  vital,  realistic  knowledge  of  their  subject.  All  too  often  it  was 
found  that  the  professional  teacher  had  been  elaborately  trained  in 
methods  of  teaching,  but  had  nothing  to  teach  except  narrow  text- 
book information.  When  disciplinary  problems  have  arisen  in 
adult  classes  they  have  almost  always  been  under  leaders  used  to 
teaching  children,  who  tried  to  impose  the  rigid  procedures  and 
exact  the  docile  acquiescence  of  the  ordinary  public  school  or  col- 
lege classroom.  A  leader  in  workers'  education  told  me: 

The  best  teachers  for  our  groups  are  young  people  three  or  four 
years  out  of  college  who  have  never  held  a  teaching  job,  who  have 
had  some  contact  with  current  economic  problems  through  their 
own  experience  and  are  not  "set"  by  school  molds.  Unemployed 
college  instructors  can  give  lectures  but  they  are  not  adaptable. 

During  the  summer,  18  institutes  were  held,  where  some  500  un- 
employed teachers  were  given  a  six  weeks'  course  in  workers'  edu- 
cation. Emergency  Education  has  also  provided  special  teacher- 
training  in  other  fields,  notably  in  the  nursery  schools,  and  in  parent 
education.  For  these  positions,  unemployed  teachers  were  given  a 
brief  preparatory  experience,  on  salary,  which  included  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching,  as  well  as  study  of  principles;  and  in 
some  states  additional  training  was  provided  in  institutes  and 
summer  schools. 

Emergency  Education  has  underscored  the  need  for  a  reexam- 
ination  of  our  whole  scheme  of  teaching-training.  It  has  made  more 
insistent  the  demand  for  teachers  with  a  wide  range  of  information 
and  contact  with  the  going  world  and  with  less  pedagogical  theory 
and  drill  in  methods  of  teaching.  It  has  opened  up,  too,  the  pos- 
sibility of  short,  intensive  training  periods  to  help  the  teacher  adapt 
his  material  to  new  situations  and  opportunities. 

It  has  further  been  shown  that  simply  to  offer  classes  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  do  an  adult-education  job.  Many  people  enroll  eagerly  in 
courses  for  which  they  have  neither  capacity  nor  aptitude,  attempt- 
ing work  that  has  no  relation  to  any  vocational  or  avocational 
interest.  Where  such  "whim  enrollment,"  as  Jerome  Bentley  calls  it, 
is  permitted,  emergency  adult  education  is  apt  to  become  merely 
another  way  to  spend  relief  money.  Opportunity  to  discuss  avail- 
able courses  with  a  trained  counsellor  would  not  only  save  public 
money,  but  make  for  more  successful  groups  and  for  real  satisfac- 
tion to  the  student. 

Suitable  teaching  materials  have  been  sought  in  vain  by  leaders 
of  numerous  Emergency  Education  projects.  In  some  fields  this 
merely  accentuates  a  long-felt  need.  Teachers  of  workers  and  of 
other  adults  have  long  deplored  the  lack  of  texts  presenting  mature 
ideas  and  information  in  simple  language  and  inexpensive  binding. 
A  few  texts,  most  of  them  pamphlets  or  mimeographed  sheets,  were 
written  by  the  workers'  education  group  in  Washington  last  winter 
and  others  are  in  preparation.  A  handbook  and  a  packet  containing 
pamphlets  and  reports  on  many  phases  of  child  care  and  family 
relationships  were  made  up  by  the  specialists  in  parent  education 
for  the  use  of  group  leaders.  Nursery-school  experts  compiled  two 
excellent  little  manuals,  giving  in  brief  compass  clear  and  simple 
directions  for  organizing  and  conducting  a  nursery-school  project 


and  integrating  it  with  the  community.  But  excellent  as  are  these 
specific  efforts,  there  remains  an  unfilled  need. 

Jennie  Flexner,  readers'  advisor  in  New  York  City's  main  library, 
defines  it: 

We  want  books  that  are  simple,  but  we  want  books  that  are 
adult — not  diluted  or  condescending.  To  the  adult  who  seeks  an 
introduction  to  a  new  field  but  who  has  not  had  much  reading  ex- 
perience, we  should  be  able  to  offer  a  book  that  is  informative,  well 
written,  that  will  hold  his  interest  and  discourage  him  neither  by 
its  vocabulary  nor  by  the  range  of  knowledge  about  the  subject 
which  it  presupposes.  We  particularly  need  such  books  on  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  government  and  finance. 

But  probably  the  most  important  result  of  Emergency  Education 
is  the  way  it  has  widened  the  horizons  of  its  students  and  its  teach- 
ers. The  program  has  brought  fresh  viewpoints  into  the  schools 
themselves.  And  this  is  perhaps  the  largest  item  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  far-flung,  colorful,  uneven  emergency  program — the 
possibilities  opened  up  for  growth  and  adventure  for  adults  and 
children  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
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Catherine  II;  its  basic  causes  were  practically  identical  with  those 
of  the  last  revolution. 

Still  further  into  the  past  are  we  taken  by  DAVID  RODEN  BUXTON, 
in  his  Russian  Medieval  Architecture.  The  text  and  the  abundant 
illustrations  give  one  an  idea  of  the  complex  influences  that  have 
molded  the  national  mind  of  Russia  and  her  art.  It  is  worth  ponder- 
ing over  the  symbol  of  the  fact  that  the  wooden  style  of  North 
Russia  should  have  in  the  end  affected  and  triumphed  over  the 
Byzantine  and  Italian  importations. 

The  finest  and  fullest  expression  of  the  Russian  mind  must  be 
looked  for  in  literature.  Soviet  Literature:  An  Anthology  (edited  by 
GEORGE  REAVEY  and  MARC  SLONIM)  demonstrates  that,  just  as 
before  1917,  fiction  continues  to  reflect  Russian  life  more  truthfully 
and  thoroughly  than  any  other  medium. 

MAX  EASTMAN  in  his  brilliant  study,  Artists  in  Uniform,  misses  the 
point  when  he  suggests  the  threatening  impoverishment  of  Russian 
literature  as  a  result  of  bureaucratic  regimentation  and  censorship. 
Genuine  art  has  never  been  seriously  harmed  by  censorship,  least 
of  all  in  Russia.  One  can  name  at  random  a  dozen  Soviet  novelists 
of  high  merit,  whose  loyalty  to  the  r6gime  and  enthusiasm  over  the 
adventure  of  building  a  new  life  have  not  served  as  a  stifling  "uni- 
form" upon  their  talents. 

One  of  these  is  MIKHAIL  SHOLOKHOV,  whose  And  Quiet  Flows 
the  Don  is  little  short  of  a  masterpiece,  particularly  its  first  half, 
reminiscent  of  Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace. 

Another  illustration  of  the  vitality  of  Soviet  literature  is  ILYA 
EHRENBOURG'S  latest  novel,  Out  of  Chaos.  A  skeptic  and  satirist, 
a  sojourn  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  thawed  somewhat  his  cynical 
doubts.  His  novel  shows  a  corner  of  Siberia  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction. He  does  not  gloss  over  the  numerous  flaws  and  blun- 
ders, but  he  does  not  overlook  the  forest  because  of  the  trees.  The 
West  must  admit  that  the  USSR  is  perhaps  the  only  land  today 
where  life  is  imbued  with  dynamic  optimism  and  building  enthusi- 
asm. ALEXANDER  KAUN 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

I  COMMIT  TO  THE  FLAMES,  by  Ivor  Brown.  Harper.  240  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

IVOR  BROWN,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  London  Observer,  a 
dramatic  critic  and  novelist,  dislikes  a  number  of  things  in  the 
current  civilization  and  commits  them  to  the  flames  in  angry  pages 
lit  by  occasional  wit.  Granted  that  we  have  about  us  many  things 
of  which  to  complain,  Mr.  Brown  seems  somewhat  unfortunate  in 
his  choice  of  manifestations  for  the  incinerator.  Many  of  them  are 
already  charred,  or  barely  worth  the  fury.  Of  the  others,  Mr. 
Brown's  comprehension  seems  but  moderately  complete. 
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the  insurance  idea  in  the  practice  of  medicine  that  objective  dis- 
cussion has  been  almost  impossible. 

The  meeting  of  the  Western  Hospital  Association  in  Sacra- 
mento in  early  April  was  the  scene  of  a  typical  fight  over  health 
insurance.  The  president  of  the  association,  Dr.  J.  Rollin  French, 
is  also  the  executive  of  a  private  health-insurance  organization. 

THE  program  of  the  opening  morning  included  an  address  by 
John  A.  Kingsbury,  secretary  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund, 
which  helped  support  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care.  Mr.  Kingsbury  has  recently  published,  with  Sir 
Arthur  Newsholme,  for  many  years  principal  medical  officer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  England  and  Wales,  a  book  on  Red 
Medicine,  a  review  of  their  studies  of  medical  care  in  Russia. 
Mr.  Kingsbury  discussed  the  role  of  physicians  and  hospitals  in  a 
health-insurance  program  for  the  United  States  and  made  quite 
clear  to  the  assembled  group  that  statistical  studies  of  the  US 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  conducted 
since  the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care,  indicate  that  the  great  middle  class  is  receiving  less  and  less 
medical  service.  He  deplored  plans  that  at  best  would  reach  but  the 
few.  He  recognized  the  willingness  of  medical  men  to  aid  in  indi- 
vidual cases  personally  known  to  them,  but  felt  that  such  charity 
was  not  an  answer  to  the  growing  need  of  a  great  group.  He  placed 
special  emphasis  upon  the  decreasing  income  of  the  doctors  them- 
selves as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  health  insurance. 

The  American  College  of  Surgeons,  represented  by  Dr.  McEach- 
ern,  was  at  that  time  noncommittal  on  the  subject.  Dr.  T.  Henshaw 
Kelly,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion, representing  the  attitude  of  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  deplored  the  invasion  of  the  pro- 
fession by  a  health-insurance  plan.  The  same  group  met  at  lunch 
and  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  Dr.  Kelly,  a  highly  intelligent 
member  of  the  profession,  had  modified  his  view  of  health  insur- 
ance at  the  end  of  a  two-hour  friendly  discussion.  Another  con- 
vention highlight  was  an  address  by  Earl  Warren,  district  attorney 
of  Alameda  County,  who  most  roundly  denounced  the  health- 
insurance  racket  run  by  commercial,  lay-managed  companies. 
He  had  just  sent  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  it  to  jail  on  a  felony 
charge.  He  cited  one  company,  with  1300  salesmen  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  had  not  the  least  idea  of  fulfilling  any  medical 
obligations  under  its  contract.  Little  was  accomplished  by  the  dis- 
cussions beyond  giving  the  community  first-hand  reports  from  men 
who  had  accurate  information  about  the  extent  of  the  need  for 
better  medical  care  and  for  sound  insurance  against  the  costs. 

Late  April  and  early  May  saw  the  renewal  of  the  fight  at  the 
meeting  of  the  California  Medical  Society  at  Riverside.  The  acting 
president,  a  high-minded  physician  and  citizen,  suggested  that 
everybody  keep  hands  off  while  state-wide  publicity  was  given  the 
so-called  Alameda  Plan,  which  he  felt  would  produce  the  greatest 
advance  in  medicine  in  twenty  years.  A  guest  speaker,  Chester 
Rowell,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  took  prompt  issue 
with  President  Reinle,  explaining  why  he  believed  that  the  Ala- 
meda Plan  would  prove  to  be  an  unimportant  factor  in  working 
out  the  problem  of  medical  care,  and,  further,  why  its  application 
seemed  to  him  unjust  to  doctor,  patient  and  community.  With  this 
point  of  view  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Delegates  agreed.  They 
had  studied  the  slip  of  paper  which  comes  to  each  physician  who 
deals  with  a  patient  assigned  him  by  the  clinic  social  worker.  While 
the  doctor  was  expected  to  make  his  own  social  investigation  at 
the  home  of  the  patient,  they  saw  on  the  slip  space  for  requesting  a 
casework  investigation  if  that  seemed  desirable.  If  he  assumed 
the  care  of  the  patient,  the  doctor  so  notified  the  clinic.  The  terms 
for  the  case  were  privately  determined  between  physician  and 
patient.  It  promised  to  be  a  wonderful  education  in  social  eco- 
nomics to  the  medical  profession.  There  its  value  ceased,  because 
on  the  back  of  the  slip,  which  the  doctor  (Continued  on  page  446) 


Mrs.  Torlok  is 
expecting  her  ninth 

SHE  couldn't  manage  with  eight — soon  there'll  be  nine.  If  anybody 
ever  needed  extra  help,  Mrs.  Torlok  doee. 

And  that's  exactly  what  Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  bring  her.  Extra 
help  with  her  cleaning  and  extra  help  with  her  washing.  Extra  help 
that  will  make  it  easier  for  her  to  maintain  better  standards  of  living. 

Fcls-Naptha,  you  see,  is  two  cleaners  instead  of  one.  Good  golden 
soap  combined  with  plenty  of  naptha.  Working  briskly  together, 
they  loosen  dirt  without  hard  rubbing.  They  get  the  grimiest  things 
clean — even  in  cool  water.  And  where  hot  water  is  scarce — and  chil- 
dren plentiful — that  is  extra  help  indeed. 

For  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naptha,  write  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN      BAR     WITH     THE     CLEAN     NAPTHA     ODOR 


INSTITUTION  RECIPES,  STANDARDIZED  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES 

By  Emma  Smedler       Fifth  Edition       404pp.       5"  x  7V4"        Price  J3.00 

THE   SCHOOL   LUNCH.   ITS    ORGANIZATION    A    MANAGEMENT 
By  Emma  Smedley    Second  Edition    272  pp.    5"  x  7  W    IIIiu.  Price  $4-00 

EMMA  SMEDLEY,  Food  Service  Consultant 

820  Land  Title  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A    much-needed    message 

CHILDREN 


OF  THE 


NEW  DAY 


By 
KATHERINE  GLOVER 

and 
EVELYN  DEWEY 


'"pHE  book,"  says  the  N.  Y.  Times 
"brings  before  a  public  that 
very  much  needs  its  message  a  sum- 
mation of  the  findings  of  a  great 
number  of  expert  observers  on  the 
chief  phases  of  child  training,  pre- 
senting and  interpreting  them  with  a 
rich  background,  depth  of  feeling,  a 
sense  of  drama  and  sympathetic 
understanding.  It  ought  to  be  read 
not  only  by  parents  and  teachers, 
but  by  every  one  of  influence  in  local 
communities." 

At  all  bookstores  $2.25 

D.  APPLETON-CENTURY  COMPANY 

35  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 
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Theodore  Roose- 
velt told  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  River 
of  Doubt  at  the 
Willard. 


DARKEST  JUNUES 

to  the  WILLARD 

at 
WASHINGTON 

Explorers  have  found  their 
greatest  thrill  in  the  Willard's 
luxury  of  accommodations, 
and  excellent  cuisine  .  .  . 
Explore  the  Capital  from  this 
hotel  center  of  convenience. 

Single  Rooms  with  Bath  $4  up 
Double  Rooms  with  Bath  $6  up 


Dine  in  the  famous  "Crystal  Room" — 
Popular  Price  Coffee  Shop 


WILLARD  HOTEL 

"Residence  of  Presidents" 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

H.  P.  Somtrville,  Managing  Dirtctor 
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FORBIDDEN  FRIENDSHIPS,  by  U  Forrest  Potter 
TRICKS  OF  THE  UNCONSCIOUS,  by  A.  A.  Roback 
ARE  YOU  AFRAID  OF  THE  DENTIST?,  by  Maynard  Mine 
QUIT  FRETTING!  by  LeRoy  Edwards 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FORGETTING,  by  Lester  Mutter 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  LAW,  by  Arthur  Garfield  Hays 
THE  NEED  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  by  Leon  Resnikoff,  M.D. 
LIFE  AMONG  INSANE  WOMEN,  by  Eloise  Young 
WHAT  PRICE  SUPERIORITY  COMPLEX?  by  Erwin  Wexbers 
THE  DIFFICULT  MIDDLE  YEARS  OF  MARRIAGE,  by  Winfield 
Scott  Pugh,  M.D. 

Among  the  contributors  to  The  Modern  Psychologist  are  Sigmund 
Freud,  Alfred  Adler,  Carl  G.  Jung,  Havelock  Ellis,  Bertrand 
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pecial   price  — 
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(Continued  from  page  445)  returned  to  the  clinic  social  worker 
with  the  results  of  his  investigation,  was  an  agreement  which 
the  patient  had  to  sign.  With  it  he  signed  away  his  own  inde- 
pendence in  the  community,  and  forced  the  doctor  to  break 
the  bond  that  holds  physician  to  patient — their  confidential  rela- 
tionship. Under  the  agreement,  complete  information  on  the  case 
was  to  be  furnished  by  the  doctor  to  the  county  health  department 
and  to  a  long  list  of  welfare  organizations  in  the  county. 

The  humiliating  aspects  of  the  plan  do  not  end  there.  The 
County  Society  had  joined  a  business  bureau  which  receives  the 
patient's  name  and  address  and  becomes  responsible  for  following 
him  sufficiently  to  know  when  he  may  be  dropped  from  the  semi- 
dependent  list.  The  writer  believes  that  the  Alameda  County  So- 
ciety did  not  realize  what  it  was  really  doing  in  drawing  up  such  an 
agreement.  It  is  not  fair  to  conclude  that  the  medical  man  is  heart- 
less. His  fault  is  in  having  allowed  elements  of  commercialism  to 
creep  into  the  profession  and,  for  lack  of  sound  business  method, 
to  become  greatly  over-emphasized. 

The  delegates  to  the  state  meeting  refused  to  endorse  the  Ala- 
meda Plan  because  they  believed  it  inadequate  to  the  need  and 
asked  for  time  and  money  for  a  survey  and  for  the  preparation  of 
data  that  might  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  committee. 

Our  most  recent  public  discussion  of  distribution  of  medical 
costs  occurred  at  the  meeting  of  the  California  Conference  of 
Social  Work  held  in  San  Diego.  A  former  president  of  the  State 
Medical  Association  summed  up  what  he  called  the  Society's 
attitude,  in  an  address  on  The  Place  of  Medicine  in  the  New  Deal. 
He  offered  the  San  Diego  Plan  for  part-pay  care  after  social-service 
investigation.  Another  advocate  of  the  plan  has  stated  that  two 
thousand  cases  have  paid  $4000  for  medical  care  in  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  speaker  held  that  health  insurance  would  result  in 
lower  quality  of  service  and  a  large  increase  in  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
He  cited  the  experience  of  Europe  over  fifty  years,  making  the 
statement  that,  "Health  insurance  everywhere  has  been  accom- 
panied by  increased  incidence  of  recorded  sickness  and  longer 
periods  of  illness.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  mortality 
rate.  We  cannot  expect  otherwise  from  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance if  established  in  California." 

>^™\PPOSED  to  this  view  was  Dr.  Nathan  Sinai,  professor  of 
\.J  hygiene  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  has  conducted  a 
two-year  survey,  which  included  the  English  system,  gathering 
data  for  the  Medical  Society  of  Michigan  on  the  need  for  a  better 
distribution  of  medical  care.  This  survey  resulted  in  the  Michigan 
Medical  Society's  stand  in  favor  of  health  insurance,  substituting 
the  expression  "mutual  health  service"  for  "health  insurance." 
Dr.  Sinai  quoted  the  questions  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Michigan  Society  and  which  had  prompted  his  survey: 

Is  the  operation  of  health  insurance  unsatisfactory  to  either  or 
both  the  profession  or  the  public? 

Has  health  insurance  exerted  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  quality 
of  medical  service? 

Is  health  insurance  constituting  a  grave  financial  drain  upon 
England,  and  is  the  system  itself,  after  more  than  20  years,  in 
danger  of  financial  collapse? 

Dr.  Sinai  made  the  point  that  the  British  Medical  Association  in 
1930  and  again  in  1933  favored  an  extension  of  the  service  to  all 
dependents  of  those  insured.  He  quoted  Dr.  Henry  Brackenbury, 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  as 
adding  the  hope  that  "consultive  and  other  services  be  added." 
Numerous  authorities  interviewed  by  Dr.  Sinai  in  the  course  of  his 
study  and  quoted  in  his  report  testify  to  the  "standard  of  treatment 
being  immensely  better  for  the  insured  group  than  it  was  before 
panel  practice."  The  patients  now  get  medicines  and  treatment 
which  they  could  not  have  afforded  under  the  old  plan,  and  a 
better  class  of  doctors  practices  among  the  poor.  The  reserves 
under  the  National  Insurance  Act  in  1933  were  over  $548,100,000 
so  that  there  seems  no  danger  of  financial  collapse.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  unscrupulous  and  discontented  make  complaints,  but  the 
world  over,  and  probably  in  heaven  too,  that  will  continue. 

It   is   interesting   to   contrast   the   two   pictures   presented    to 


this    representative    audience    of    socially-minded    lay    people. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  San  Diego  plan  is  a  philanthropic  effort 
to  reach  the  needy  sick  and  give  them  a  chance  for  medical  care 
at  a  minimum  rate  only  if  investigation  of  their  home  situation 
proves  their  inability  to  pay  regular  fees.  In  contrast  to  this  is 
the  right  of  15  million  small  wage  earners  to  have  the  doctor  of 
their  choice  on  a  self-respecting  basis  under  the  English  system. 
Perhaps  the  latter  do  seek  medical  advice  for  trivial  things.  Better 
that  a  hundred  times  than  a  ruptured  appendix,  or  the  insidious 
onset  of  diabetic  coma. 

The  recent  developments  in  California  along  health-insurance 
lines  are  interesting  because  they  show  that  the  hitherto  dominant 
influence  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  of  the  stand- 
pat  hands-off  doctors  is  steadily  weakening.  There  are  still  a  good 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  practical  experiment.  A  retired 
naval  doctor,  who  had  done  some  administrative  work  in  an  impor- 
tant eastern  health  center,  brought  me  recently  the  admirable 
plan  of  the  Health  Preservation  Foundation  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
corporation  formed  by  a  hundred  or  more  doctors  and  dentists  for 
the  office  and  home  treatment  of  sick  members.  To  be  eligible  at 
the  minimum  rate  a  member  must  have  an  average  monthly  in- 
come from  all  sources  of  $70  or  less,  plus  an  extra  $15  for  each 
dependent.  Such  a  member  would  pay  75  cents  a  month  dues  and 
an  extra  50  cents  for  each  dependent.  If  the  family  income  ex- 
ceeded these  limits,  the  member  might  still  be  cared  for  by  paying 
an  additional  sum  in  accordance  with  a  fee  schedule.  A  little 
directory  of  physician  and  dentist  members  was  to  be  given  each 
subscriber.  The  physicians  desiring  to  be  called  for  specialties  were 
listed  under  the  specialty,  and  the  member  had  free  choice. 

IT  was  my  painful  duty  to  remind  my  caller  that  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  state  had  written  an  opinion  placing  all  such  com- 
panies as  this  under  the  insurance  commissioner  who  requires 
them  according  to  law  to  deposit  $100,000.  Equally  serious  was  the 
fact  that  this  organization  had  incorporated  and  the  state  law  for- 
bids corporations  to  practice  medicine.  Of  course  this  organization 
could  have  disincorporated  and  formed  a  partnership,  and  thus 
met  one  angle  of  the  law,  but  the  $100,000  deposit  required  of 
insurance  companies  was  too  great  an  obstacle  to  overcome.  The 
plan  was  dropped,  but  hundreds  of  people  are  demanding  laws  at 
our  legislative  session  next  January  to  make  possible  just  such 
experiments. 

All  over  the  state  have  sprung  up  mutual-benefit  organizations 
of  employes  formed  to  provide  resources  in  time  of  sickness.  While 
they  are  run  on  an  insurance  basis,  they  are  not  legally  classified  as 
insurance.  The  Lone  Wolf  Colony  in  Los  Angeles  provides  sana- 
torium care  for  lung  cases  among  the  Telephone  Company  em- 
ployes, and  the  Post  Office  Foundation  in  San  Francisco  provides 
three  weeks'  hospitalization,  ambulance  and  operating-room  serv- 
ice in  return  for  a  small  monthly  sum.  These  and  dozens  of  others 
are  the  successful  efforts  of  laymen  to  meet  at  least  in  part  the 
burden  of  unexpected  sickness. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  disappointing  results  of  the  campaign  for 
health  insurance  just  preceding  the  War,  fostered  by  a  state  social- 
service  commission,  headed  by  Chester  Rowell  and  ably  developed 
by  Katherine  Felton  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  San  Francisco, 
one  realizes  how  far  we  have  come  in  the  intervening  years.  Most  of 
the  men  who  then  defeated  the  enabling  act  are  today  strong  ad- 
vocates of  health  insurance.  They  have  wrestled  with  the  problem 
and  watched  the  trial  of  substitute  methods  for  better  distribution  of 
medical  care  only  to  find  them  inadequate. 

If  every  man  on  a  job  becomes  entitled  to  care  when  ill  the 
financial  problem  of  our  hospitals  as  well  as  of  most  competent 
physicians  will  be  solved.  Even  on  a  unit-fee  basis  the  county 
medical  societies  that  have  tried  health-insurance  plans  in  the 
State  of  Washington  have  developed  the  ability  to  pay  between  50 
and  85  percent  of  the  regular  fee  schedule,  which  is  much  higher 
than  the  schedule  put  out  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  In 
time  they  expect  to  pay  full  rates. 

If  the  profession  can  only  see  it,  stopping  the  use  of  patent  medi- 
cines alone  and  diverting  these  expenditures  to  proper  medical 
care  would  add  a  substantial  sum  to  (Continued  on  page  448) 


'ICTORIA  FALLS  .  .  .  just  one  of 
SOUTH  AFRICA'S  many  wondrous  sights. 
.  .  .  "Compared  with  other  waterfalls  they 
stand  forth  as  Nature's  masterpiece  —  an 
Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World." 

To  those  contemplating  a  truly  memorable 
journey  —  something  more  than  just  a  dash 
to  the  places  everybody  visits  —  SOUTH 
AFRICA  offers  a  refreshing  trip  of  endless 
variety  .  .  .  accompanied  by  the  comforts 
of  modern  railroads,  excellent  hotels,  and 
beautiful  motor  roads. 

Write  or  call  upon  any  of  the  offices  men- 
tioned below.  Learn  what  a  different  and 
absorbingly  interesting  adventure  awaits 
you,  when  you 


Come 


Most  Alluring  of 

TRAVEL  LANDS 


For  full  information  address 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
or 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON  — WAGONS-LITS,  INC. 

587  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

or  any  office  of  the  American  Expresa  Company 

or  of  Thos.  Cook  tk  Son  —  Wagons-Liu,  Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  centB  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TEL.,  ALGONQUZN  4-7490       SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Well  trained  and  experienced  man  worker  with  child 
guidance  and  juvenile  delinquency  agency.  Jewish. 
Address:  Jewish  Guild  Guidance  Bureau,  652  High 
Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 

WANTED:  social  workers,  executives,  supervisors 
and  case  workers  in  large  western  State.  Box  7240 
SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Capable  executive,  college  trained,  successful  experi- 
ence in  founding,  organizing  and  developing  schools 
for  handicapped  and  delinquent  boys;  married;  author 
various  books;  thoroughly  acquainted  with  shop  and 
farm  work  and  school  administration;  wishes  position 
with  school,  social  organization;  welfare  work  or  com- 
munity house.  Howard  Snyder,  Paris*  Mo. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  —  young  man,  college  grad- 
uate, social  work  training,  five  years  successful  experi- 
ence Jewish  Community  Centre  activities,  desires 
position  Centre,  Institution  or  Social  Organization. 
7238  SURVEY. 

FURNISHED  ROOM 

Attractively  furnished  bedroom,  private  family, 
convenient  all  subways  including  Eighth  Avenue, 
$7.00  weekly.  Osman  —  3733-77th  Street,  Jackson 
Heights,  Long  Island. 

APARTMENT  TO  SHARE 

For  the  right  person,  unusual  chance  as  co-tenant  of 
two-room  apartment  in  Our  Cooperative  House. 
Separate  entrance.  Mature  woman  with  own  furni- 
ture preferred.  Semi-permanent,  weekly  or  monthly. 
Box  7239  SURVEY. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
tend  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE   MAILINGS 


QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

I  N  C  O  R  FOR  ATEO 


S  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK 
TILCTHONt  —  BARCLAY    1-9633 

•  •  • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


APARTMENTS,   ROOMS 
OFFICE   SPACE 

TO    RENT   OR   SHARE 

may  each  and  all  be  advertised  to  advantage 
in  the  columns  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  AND 

MlDMONTHLY 

Rates  five  cents  a  word     Min  tmum  charge  $1.00 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

THE   SURVEY 

112  E.  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


r 


Your  Own  Agency 

Thia  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National. 
Non-profit  making. 


130  East  22nd  St. 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

81  1  ..si  41st  Street  NEW  YORK 

LE  2-6677 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing  In 
social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical,  publicity, 
advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  (3.00  a  year. 
50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  WORKER'S  WORK  BOOK  containing 
monthly  bibliography  of  all  types  of  social  work  litera- 
ture, 7 — 10  pages  abstracts.  Issued  on  sheets  punched 
for  looseleaf  notebook.  $4.25  a  year.  Business  Bibliog- 
raphy, Box  1169,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Non-privileged  youth  beg  for  American  histories, 
geographies,  literature.  Help  our  needy  isolated  work 
with  one  or  more  books.  Mountain  View  Opportu- 
nity School,  Langston,  Ala. 

MUSIC  RECORDS 


BRAHMS,  Bach,  Beethoven  and  all  great  composers 
the  masterful  symphonies  immortalized  on  100,000 
new,  large  records  (value  $2),  for  50c  and  75c  each. 
Catalogue. 

THE  GRAMOPHONE  SHOP,  INC. 

18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York 

WIckersham  2-1876 


(Continued  from  page  447)  the  income  of  every  doctor  in  the 
country.  When  one  considers  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
get  no  medical  care  whatever,  one  realizes  that  an  ably  managed 
health-insurance  plan  so  operated  as  to  pay  doctors  for  their  serv- 
ices, and  to  furnish  needed  care  to  the  public  will  mean  a  long  step 
forward  toward  health  and  security.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  medical 
profession  alone  if  it  does  not  have  a  powerful  voice  in  drafting  and 
in  carrying  out  such  a  plan. 


MEN  OFF  THE  ROAD 

(Continued  from  page  428) 


of  the  employment  ladder  with  veterans,  local  family  men  and 
local  unattached  men  crowding  the  rungs  ahead  of  them.  How- 
ever the  job-cards  are  dealt  the  transient,  so  far,  has  drawn  the 
joker. 

As  we  drove  away  from  the  hill-top  camp  the  boy  whose  folks 
are  called  po'  white  trash  looked  up  from  his  planting  to  wave  a 
cheerful  goodby.  What,  I  wondered,  will  become  of  him.  No  one 
knows,  himself  least  of  all.  Probably  the  camp  will  not  hold  him 
much  longer — perhaps  it  should  not.  Perhaps  his  new-found 
habits  of  work  and  personal  responsibility  will  stand  up  and  he  will 
find  a  foot-hold  in  a  world  still  grudging  of  opportunity  to  such  as 
he.  Perhaps  they  will  not  and  the  easy  road  to  the  jungle  will  call 
him  back.  But  with  health  and  initiative  recaptured  the  cards  are 
not  as  heavily  stacked  against  him  as  they  were.  At  least  he  has  a 
chance,  and  I,  as  a  common  or  garden  taxpayer,  am  glad. 


BORROW- DON'T  TAX 

(Continued  from  page  434) 


account  of  the  high  exemptions  permitted  at  that  time — $3500 
for  the  head  of  a  family  and  $400  for  each  dependent.  It  seems 
obvious  that  a  given  amount  of  revenue — in  this  case  something 
over  a  billion  and  a  half — would  rest  more  easily  when  cushioned 
on  the  income  structure  of  the  nation  than  when  resting  on  a 
rigid  property  base,  and  could  be  carried  with  less  distress  to 
taxpayers  and  less  repressive  effects  upon  business  and  industrial 
recovery. 

IN  summary  we  may  say,  then,  that  the  property  tax,  which 
means  virtually  real-estate  taxation,  becomes  a  peculiarly  vicious 
type  of  taxation  under  depression  conditions;  that  most  of  the 
hasty,  haphazard,  and  partisan  tax  legislation  enacted  during  the 
present  depression  has  only  further  vitiated  our  systems  of  state  and 
local  taxation;  that  sound  principles  of  government  finance  would 
suggest  two  types  of  financing  in  time  of  depression:  First.  That, 
as  far  as  possible,  government  expenditures  during  depression 
should  be  financed  through  public  borrowing,  when  this  can  be 
done  at  low  rates  of  interest — with  vast  economic  savings  to  tha 
whole  community.  Second.  That  the  soundest  tax  policy  in  times 
of  depression  would  imply  a  much  larger  development  of  income 
taxation,  luxury  taxes,  and  other  taxes  that  will  rest  on  a  surplus 
of  some  form  above  the  necessities  of  life — what  we  have  called  tha 
taxation  of  income  rather  than  of  deficits. 
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TU£ 

•HOT  PUT  IT  CAN'T 
SCALD    YOU 


LITTLE     THINGS     THAT 


AND    SAFETY   ARE    IMPORTANT 


In  everv  Statler  Hotel,  hot  water  i 
eanetantlv  kept  at  a  eafe  tempera 
lure  by  automatic  control,  itupeetet 
rfaularly  by  an  Engineer,  as  ahotu; 
above. 


Probably  not 
one  person  in  a 
thousand  has 
ever  been  badly 
scalded  in  a 
bath.Butagainst 
even  that  thou- 
sand to  one 
chance  you  are 
protected  at  a 
Statler  Hotel. 
Out  of  our  long 
experience,  we 

realize  there  might  be  a  danger,  however 
slight ...  so  we  guard  you  against  it  by  auto- 
matic control  of  hot  water  temperature. 

This  may  seem  a  "little  thing".  Many 
hotels  do  not  provide  it.  But  it  is  further 
proof  of  how  Statler  Hotels  accept,  as 
a  duty,  the  constant  protection  of  your 
health  and  eomfort  .  .  .  the  provision  of 
every  feature  essential  to  complete  satis- 
faction. 

While  we're  in  the  bathroom,  let's  look 
at  some  other  "little  things".  There's  a 
towel  hook  placed  at  convenient  height  so 
you  won't  have  to  grope  overhead  with 
water  dripping  from  your  hands  and  face 
...  a  water  mixer  valve  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  shower  with  a  simple  twist 
of  your  wrist.  The  shower  itself  is  some- 
thing you've  probably  taken  for  granted 
...but  few  hotels  have  followed  the  Statlers' 
lead  in  providing  a  shower  in  every  bath. 

Space  permitting,  we  could  list  dozens 
of  such  things. .."little  things"  we  have  dis- 
covered in  our  pursuit  of  perfection  in 
hotel  service.  Clean,  new  pen  points,  both 
"stub",  and  "fine".. .  fresh,  free-flowing  ink 
...a  pin  cushion  with  its  quick-repair  sup- 
ply of  buttons,  pins  and  threaded  needles 
...a  gadget  for  hanging  trousers  properly 
...the  convenient  desk  calendar... tourist 
and  visitor's  city  map... a  generous  sup- 
ply of  stationery,  both  business  and  social 
. .  .a  telephone-attached  memorandum  pad, 
etc.,  etc. 

And  when  it  comes  to  slumber,  no  one 
could  be  more  solicitous  than  we  of  your 


comfort.  You  lie  on  a  luxurious  inner- 
spring  fozirmattress,  with  its  protector  pad 
to  give  unusual  smoothness.  Your  downy 
pillows  are  sheathed  in  sanitary  inner  slips 
as  well  as  snowy-white  outer  ones.  You 
sleep  better  because  we  have  thought  of 
such  things  as  sound-proof  floor  and  wall 
construction... felted,  double  connecting 
doors. .  .controlled  volume  of  your  neigh- 
bor's radio.  ..supply  carts  with  rubber  tires 
and  bumpers... even  an  ingenious  device 
outside  your  door  to  tell  employees  the 
room  is  occupied  and  the  door  locked. 

Some  of  these  things  you  get  at  some 
hotels.  All  of  them  you'll  get  only  at  a 
Statler.  To  them  we  add  an  unparalleled 
service,  rendered  by  a  staff  of  selected, 
trained  employees. 

We  could  go  on  and  on ...  telling  about 
"little  things"and  big  things,  too.  But  from 
whatever  angle  we  approach  our  story,  the 
conclusion  is  the  same:  Statler  Hotels  are 
fulfilling  a  self-assigned  obligation  to 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  new  ideas 
that  will  continually  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  staying  at  these  hotels ...  and  to  give  you 
complete  hotel  service — Statler  Service. 


FEATURES     OF 
PIONEERED 

•  Pin  Cushion 


PRESIDENT 

HOTEL     SERVICE 
•Y     STATLERS 

•  No  Tipping  at  Public 
Restaurant  Check' 

rooms 


•  Fre.  Morning 

N.«.p.-.r  .No  Tip  Chilling  !n 

•  Circulating  Ice  Water        Washroom* 

•  Free  Radio  Reception  0  One-day  Laundry 

Service  without  Extra 


•  Bed  Head  Reading 
Lamp 

•  FnlMength  Mirror 


0)  Inner-spring  Hair 
Mattress 


Charge 

•  Street  Store  Price* 
for  Cigar  and  News* 
stand  Items 

•  Statler  Service  Train* 

•  Certified  Guest  Room       *ng  of  Employee. 
Lighting  for  Eye  *  Price  of  Room  Posted 
Comfort  in  the  Room 

•  Private  Bath  with  •  A  Guarantee  of  Guest 
Every  Room  Satisfaction 


STOTLER 


&/.  .J-sm*  » 
slew  Ljotk  f^rvtn 
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THROUGH  recent  trying  years  there  has 
been  no  letting  down  in  the  quality  of 
your  Bell  telephone  service.  On  the  con- 
trary, improvement  has  gone  steadily  on. 

On  long  distance  and  toll  calls,  the 
percentage  of  calls  completed  is  now 
higher  than  ever  before.  The  average 
time  required  for  making  these  connec- 
tions has  been  reduced  from  2.8  minutes 
in  1929  to  1.5  minutes.  Since  1929,  mis- 
takes by  operators  have  been  reduced 
one-third  and  more  than  99%  of  all  tele- 
phone calls  are  now  handled  without 
error. 

The  number  of  service  complaints 
by  customers  is  now  the  lowest  on  record 
and  reports  of  trouble  with  instruments 
have  decreased  17%  since  1929.  It  is 
truer  than  ever  that  this  country  enjoys 
the  best  telephone  service  in  the  world. 

The  ability  of  the  telephone  system  to 
improve  its  service  in  difficult  years  is 
due  to  unified  management  and  a  plan 
of  operation  that  has  been  developed 
and  perfected  over  the  past  half -century. 
In  good  times  and  bad,  it  has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  one  policy,  one  system  and 
universal  service. 

BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


CAPITAL  of  Mid-America,  facing  a  new  future  that  may  well 
make  it  the  economic  and  social  capital  of  the  United  States — 
that  is  how  DONALD  SLESINGER  sees  Chicago.  Contributing 
editor  of  this  special  number  of  Survey  Graphic,  he  enlisted  the  collab- 
oration of  the  social-science  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
drawing  on  their  research  findings.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Slesinger  went 
from  Yale  to  Chicago  as  professor  of  law.  "I  came  down  here  definitely 
as  an  Easterner  with  strong  Atlantic-seaboard  prejudices.  Although  I 
am  not  yet  a  Chicagoan,  I  think  I  have  pretty  well  ceased  to  be  a 
New  Yorker,  and  as  a  man  without  a  country  I  can  begin  to  see  my 
native  and  my  adopted  land  in  more  or  less  objective  perspective." 
Pages  453  and  460. 

kJOVELIST,   playwright  and   loyal   Chicagoan,   MARGARET  AYER 
^   BARNES  tells  of  the  city  in  which  she  grew  up  and  of  what  she  hopes 
will  follow  its  first  century  of  progress.  Page  454. 

DROUGHT  up  on  an  Indiana  farm,  LLOYD  LEWIS,  dramatic  critic 
^  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  still  feels  the  conflict  between  city  and 
country.  Page  463. 


IOUIS  WIRTH,  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
^-  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  study  of  the  city,  and  the  land  and  the 
people  from  which  it  sprang.  Page  468. 

\7    O.  KEY,  JR.  was  a  member  of  Charles  E.  Merriam's  research 
•    •  staff  in  dissecting  the  tangled  mass  of  Chicago's  governments. 
Page  473. 

/*"*\NE  of  the  star  reporters  of  The  Chicago  American,  MILTON  S. 
^^  MAYER  was  covering  crime  long  before  the  social  scientists  taught 
him  about  it,  and  differs  from  them  at  many  points.  Page  478. 


as  a  special  writer  on  economic  and  industrial  problems,  then 
'  as  foreign  correspondent,  and  now  as  editorial  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  CARROLL  BINDER  has  for  two 
decades  studied  organized  labor  about  which  he  writes  (page  484)  in 
its  Chicago  aspects. 

ADVISORY  editor  of  The  American  Magazine  of  Art,  and  some- 
**  times  on  the  staffs  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice and  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  the  special  in- 
terest of  F.  A.  GUTHEIM  (pages  488  and  490)  is  museums  and  their 
function  in  modern  life. 

PvIRECTOR  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  ROBERT  B.  HARSHE 
*^  writes  (page  495)  of  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  life  of  the  city. 

r\IRECTOR  of  the  Gallery  of  Modern  Life,  RAYMOND  O'NEIL  is  a 
^  wanderer  in  search  of  artistic  expression  wherever  it  may  be  found. 
Page  500. 

DROFESSOR  of  political  science  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  once 
alderman  and  twice   candidate  for   mayor,  member   of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Board,  CHARLES  E.  MERRIAM  is  a  leader  among  those 
leaders  of  whom  he  writes.  Page  504. 

C  DWARD  L.  RYERSON,  JR.  is  an  irreplaceable  member  of  such 
^~  diverse  boards  as  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Survey  Associates.  HELEN  CODY  BAKER,  who  interviews 
him  "on  social  inventions  native  to  this  prairie  soil"  (page  507),  is  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

TO  the  roll  of  the  contributors  to  this  special  number,  Donald  Sles- 
'  inger  adds,  "And  there  was  always  ARTHUR  KELLOGG  who  took  the 
vague  idea  of  a  Chicago  number,  and  molded  it,  delicately,  carefully, 
tactfully,  giving  it  whatever  form  and  vitality  it  has.  He  saw  it  as  a 
whole  while  the  rest  of  us  labored  with  the  parts;  he  caught  the  spirit 
while  we  fumbled  with  the  body.  And  when  he  left  us  suddenly,  the 
work  was  in  order,  the  plans  completed,  and  we  had  only  to  correct  the 
proofs,  close  the  forms  and  wind  up  AK's  last  issue  of  Survey  Graphic." 
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AT   THE   TURN   OF   A   CENTURY 


THIS  is  the  Year  One  of  the  second  century  of  Chicago — 
the  greatest  city  the  world  has  seen  rise  from  scratch 
since  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Last  year  and  this,  in 
its  Century  of  Progress  Exposition,  Chicago  attempted  to 
present  the  epic  of  a  hundred  years  of  industrial  and  scien- 
tific progress.  In  the  effort  to  be  universal  the  Exposition 
disregarded  the  genuine  drama  taking  place  outside  its 
gates,  and  became,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  local. 

Yet  Chicago  is  important  in  the  world  today  because  its 
very  localism  is  universal.  It  is  the  center  of  a  center — the 
crossroads  of  an  era.  What  happens  on  Lasalle  Street  affects 
the  Dakota  farmer  and  the  Scranton  coal  miner.  A  strike  in 
San  Francisco,  a  drought  in  Nebraska,  a  bank  failure  in 
New  York  is  registered  immediately  in  the  Chicago  region, 
and  a  sympathetic  vibration  is  set  up.  This  nerve-center  of 
the  nation  is  always  in  conflict  because  the  impulses  that  move 
it  are  clashing,  and  all  but  irreconcilable. 

Natural  as  well  as  social  forces  have  cooperated  to  assure 
the  lake  port  a  high  place.  The  land  surrounding  it  is  old. 
Millennia  of  decay  and  erosion  have  made  the  Great  Valley 
one  of  the  fertile  spots  of  the  world.  The  articles  written  for 
this  number  give  some  idea  of  the  vitality  of  the  region,  the 
extent  of  its  natural  resources,  the  energy  of  its  men.  Conflict 
breeds  strength,  and  when  strong  men  struggle  the  effects 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  motives  of  the  combat- 
ants. It's  an  old  story  that  bad  men  often  do  good,  good  men 
harm.  Something  of  this  has  been  brought  out  by  the  writers 
in  their  discussion  of  crime,  politics  and  industry.  If  what 
they  set  down  is  not  always  pretty  it  is  because  strength  is 
frequently  as  ugly  as  it  is  necessary.  To  the  strong  men  of 
Chicago  even  its  ugliness  is  beautiful. 

THE  prairie  city,  originally  a  trading,  then  a  warehousing 
center,  awoke  one  morning  in  ashes  to  find  an  excuse  for 
rebuilding  in  its  strategic  location  with  respect  to  the  new 
civilization  to  which  a  decade  before  the  Civil  War  had 
dedicated  the  country.  Politically  it  was  a  seat  of  democratic 
individualism;  economically  a  stage  where  unbridled  forces 


of  science  and  industry  were  to  have  free  play.  In  the  center 
of  prodigal  fertility,  with  rich  material  resources  easily 
accessible  below  the  earth's  surface,  the  hub  of  the  nation's 
railway  systems,  the  great  port  of  its  inland  waterways, 
Chicago  could  not  escape  its  destiny.  Once  it  gained  the 
momentum  of  increasing  population  nothing  could  stop  its 
growth  in  power  and  importance.  Nothing  can  unless 
it  be  the  end  of  the  economic  order  under  which  it  has 
prospered. 

What  we  have  here  is  not  a  story,  but  the  introduction  to 
one  that  may  take  another  century  to  record.  There  are 
indications  that  within  the  next  hundred  years  the  social 
and  economic  capital  of  the  United  States  will  move  from 
New  York  to  Chicago.  If  economic  nationalism  gains  force 
and  the  decline  of  world  trade  continues,  that  movement 
will  be  rapidly  accelerated.  Even  today  the  section  of  the 
country  dominated  and  educated  by  Chicago  holds  the 
balance  of  political  power  that,  among  other  things,  dictates 
our  foreign  policy  and  has  stalled  every  move  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  since  the  World  War. 

WHEN  the  new  capital  is  created  in,  not  by,  Chicago, 
how  will  the  city  by  the  lake  be  able  to  handle  its 
responsibilities?  Will  it  recognize  their  extent  as  well  as  their 
complexity?  It  will  need  intelligence  and  courage  as  well  as 
strength  and  foolhardiness.  If  the  leadership  of  the  future  is 
to  be  democratic,  not  autocratic,  its  educated  citizens  will 
require  information  about  current  affairs  which  its  press 
fails  to  supply  today.  Chicago  has  tremendous  resources,  but 
as  yet,  little  direction,  tradition,  knowledge  or  organiza- 
tion. 

These  things  are  beginning  to  develop,  and  because  of  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  mid-American  society,  they  may 
develop  more  rapidly  than  they  would  elsewhere.  The  ques- 
tion remains,  will  they  develop  as  rapidly  as  the  need  for 
them  grows?  On  the  answer  to  that  question  may  depend 
world  history  for  years  to  come. 

DONALD  SLESINGKR 
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THE   TOWN   WE   GREW   UP  IN 


BY  MARGARET  AVER  BARNES 


IN  the  course  of  the  last  two  summers,  Chicago  has  played 
host  to  the  nation,  which  it  welcomed  to  the  playground  it 
erected  on  its  inland  sea.  Its  guests  were  modern  guests, 
cynical,  experienced,  who  felt  free  to  criticize  caustically  the 
entertainment  afforded  them;  very  unlike,  both  in  outlook 
and  background,   the  naive  thousands  who  thronged   to 
admire,  with  breathless  appreciation,  the  great  white  city 
of  1893. 

That  former  exposition  was  really  the  "coming  out  party" 
of  the  youthful  city.  Chicago  washed  the  adolescent  grime 
from  its  hands  and  face  and  stood  blushing  in  white  tulle 
and  forgetmenots,  accepting  the  congratulations  of  its  sister 
cities.  The  occasion  was  formal,  sentimental  and  significant. 
It  still  lingers,  tenderly,  in  the  memory  of  older  Chicagoans. 

The  recent  Fair  was  more  like  a  cocktail  party;  raucous, 
convivial,  a  little  common,  but  very  good  fun.  The  play- 
ground was  gaudy — no  dream  of  Greek  pediments  and  white 
pilasters  rising  from  blue  water — but  modern,  arresting.  It 
was  bright  with  paint  by  day,  glowing  with  light  by  night, 
gay  with  crowds,  brilliant  with  banners,  loud  with  the  cries 
of  barkers,  sweet  with  the  strains  of  symphony  orchestras, 
redolent  of  hot  dogs  and  popcorn,  restless  in  its  insistent 
demand  on  the  visitor's  attention,  shouting  at  every  turn 
that  he  stop,  look  and  listen;  that  he  pause  to  stare  at  a  side 
show,  to  marvel  at  the  achievement  of  science,  to  admire  the 
exploits  of  industry,  to  applaud  Chicago  itself,  which  had 
shaken  the  nation  this  cocktail,  had  given  itself  this  birthday 
party,  had  tossed  up  these  rainbow  buildings,  had  filled 
them  with  startling  exhibits,  and  had  lit  those  lights,  like 
myriad  birthday  candles,  to  celebrate  the  turn  of  its  first 
century. 

Chicago  was  pleased  to  name  that  century  one  of  progress; 
a  rash  act  that  served  as  a  challenge  to  the  cynics  and  called 
forth  a  protest  from  many  of  the  more  seriously  social 
minded.  They  looked  beyond  the  playground,  with  its  front 
yard  of  lake  and  its  back  fence  of  skyscrapers,  to  the  square 
miles  of  city  stretching  out  to  the  western  horizon.  There  far 
too  many  Chicagoans  lived  in  dreary  tenements  and  worked 
in  industrial  drudgery,  or,  not  working  at  all,  stood  in  lines 
waiting  for  the  relief  that  kept  soul  and  body  together  and 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  continue  an  almost  hopeless 
existence  in  slums  where  living  conditions  compared  un- 
favorably with  those  that  had  prevailed  in  the  little  collection 
of  log  cabins,  which  lined  the  muddy  shores  of  the  Y-shaped 
river  in  1833.  Was  this,  they  asked,  progress?  Was  this  what 
Chicago  was  celebrating?  Could  the  city  blind  its  eyes  to  the 
results  of  the  industrial  era  of  rapid  material  expansion, 
which  had  blighted  the  fertile  prairie,  turned  a  rich  land  of 
opportunity  into  the  familiar  city  slum  of  narrow  streets 
and  tenements,  and  dimmed  the  dream  of  the  pioneer? 

This  protest  has 
been  challenged  by 
those  who  consider  it 
one-sided.  An  indict- 
ment of  the  Fair  is  an 
indictment  of  the  two 
score  million  people 
who  enjoyed  it.  On 


the  whole,  it  represented  very  faithfully,  and  with  uncon- 
scious realism,  a  cross-section  of  the  civilization  from  which 
it  had  sprung.  It  had  aspects  which  were  cheap  and  trivial 
and  commercial;  but  it  presented,  both  by  day  and  by  night, 
certain  vistas  of  fantastic,  visionary  beauty,  and  other  vistas, 
of  sterner  intellectual  quality,  that  widened  the  mental 
horizons  of  those  who  gazed  down  them  with  even  elemen- 
tary understanding.  It  was  a  great  show,  for  instance,  for  the 
mechanical  minded  boy,  who  would  rather  explore  the 
mysteries  of  a  gasoline  engine  than  gape  at  the  side  shows  in 
the  Streets  of  Paris.  Thousands  of  such  boys  crowded  its 
buildings,  and  found  in  the  Ford  exhibit  more  aspiration 
than  advertising.  If  one  followed,  with  an  open  mind,  the 
stumbling  feet  of  man  through  the  displays  of  the  Science 
Building — popularly  presented  though  they  were,  so  he  that 
ran  might  read — one  could  not  contemptuously  dismiss  the 
scientific  research  of  the  last  one  hundred  years  as  the  mere 
handmaid  of  industry,  which  had  wrought  woe  in  the  world. 
At  the  risk  of  seeming  very  sentimental,  I  must  confess  that 
to  me  it  seemed  rather  a  mysterious  process  of  evolution,  a 
heliotropic  turning  of  humanity  toward  the  light — -toward 
truth  and  knowledge,  and  beyond  knowledge,  wisdom; 
wisdom  very  often  unselfishly  dedicated  by  practical  men  of 
science  to  the  betterment  of  mankind.  In  medicine  alone, 
and  in  its  related  domain  of  surgery,  the  century  has  justified 
itself  as  progressive.  There  are  very  few  residents  of  a  city 
slum  who  would  willingly  return  to  the  life  in  a  log  cabin, 
which  had  its  own  drudgery  and  terrors,  and  from  which,  in 
Chicago,  in  the  short  space  of  one  hundred  years,  the  in- 
volved existences  of  3,500,000  people  have  sprung. 

In  Chicago's  fair-grounds  stood  a  replica  of  the  block 
house  of  Fort  Dearborn,  and  it  is  hard  for  even  the  city's  own 
inhabitants  to  realize  that  the  grandparents  of  Chicagoans 
living  today  ran  for  refuge  from  the  Indians  behind  its  stout 
stockade.  It  is  hard  for  Chicago-born  citizens  of  my  own 
generation  to  realize  that  their  parents  rebuilt  the  city  from 
the  ashes  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1871.  Chicago's  past  is  so  brief 
that  you  can  reach  out  your  hand  and  touch  all  of  it,  which 
gives  a  peculiar  poignancy  to  its  short  history.  The  exhibits 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  for  in- 
stance, have  an  almost  family  quality;  they  seem  personal 
heirlooms;  the  building  itself,  and  the  gracious  rooms  within 
it,  have  the  feeling  of  an  old  home.  For  middle-aged  native 
Chicagoans  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  half  the  life  of 
their  city,  and  this  tinges  their  attitude,  not  only  toward 
relics  but  toward  Chicago's  faults  and  virtues  with  a  personal 
indulgence,  such  as  one  feels  toward  the  faults  and  virtues  of 
one's  own  family,  and  lends  a  village  quality  to  their  every- 
day life  in  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  world. 

It  is  as  a  middle-aged  native  Chicagoan  I  have  been  asked 

to  write  a  short  sketch 


Chicago,  first  as  the  native  Chicagoan  sees  it — not  only  with 
the  "indulgence  one  extends  to  members  of  one's  own  Family" 
but  with  a  mellow  insight  that  dapples  the  shadows  of  things 
to  come  with  the  gleam  of  the  town's  spirit. — By  the  author 
of  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning  novel  of  1930,  Years  of  Grace 


of  the  Chicago  I 
remember,  of  the 
town  I  grew  up  in, 
incredibly  different 
from  the  city  in 
which  I  live  today.  It 
is  one  with  Nineveh 
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and  Tyre,  that  town  of  the  nineties,  a  vil- 
lage that  has  been  buried  under  the 
foundations  of  skyscrapers,  and  I  feel  like 
an  archeologist  as  I  spade  up  my  memories. 

All  memories  of  childhood  must,  of 
course,  be  personal,  but  they  have  a  touch 
of  the  universal,  because  we  have  all  been 
children,  and  the  interests  of  all  children 
are  very  much  the  same.  They  are 
bounded,  in  most  instances,  by  a  few 
square  miles  of  territory,  but  they  make  up 
in  intensity  for  what  they  lack  in  range. 
My  few  square  miles  were  comprised  in 
the  neighborhood  stretching  north  from 
the  river  to  a  little  beyond  Lincoln  Park 
and  west  from  the  lake  to  Wells  Street. 
Beyond  Wells  Street  I  cannot  recall  ever 
venturing,  even  accompanied  by  an  adult, 
as  I  occasionally  crossed  the  river  on  the 
old  Rush  Street  bridge,  to  shop  on  State 
Street,  to  drive  down  to  my  father's  law 
office  in  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad's 
Terminal  Station  on  Twelfth  Street,  or  to 
go  to  a  very  occasional  concert  or  theater — 
the  former,  of  course,  being  given  by 
Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  in  the 
Auditorium,  and  the  latter  celebrating 
some  such  occasion  as  the  road  tour  of 
Joseph  Jefferson  in  Rip  van  Winkle,  a  play 
deemed  "fit"  for  children,  even  in  that 
austere  age. 

We  lived  in  a  square  red  brick  house 
with  a  yard,  on  Pine  Street — now  met- 
amorphosed into  North  Michigan  Boule- 
vard— near  the  corner  of  Erie  Street,  with 
horses  in  the  stable  and — I  blush  to  admit 
it,  feeling  rather  like  the  first  white  child 
born  west  of  the  Alleghanies — a  cow  in  a 
shed  in  the  rear.  The  house  is  torn  down, 
now,  and  the  site  is  in  the  shadow  of  sky- 
scrapers, and  no  cow  lives  within  twenty 
miles  of  it,  save  the  heifers  in  the  stockyards,  but  the  life 
that  we  lived  there  is  preserved  in  my  memory  like  a  fly  in 
amber. 

It  was  the  same  life  that  was  lived  in  similar  neighborhoods 
on  the  south  and  the  west  sides  of  the  city,  and  it  was  really  a 
village  life,  pleasant,  provincial  and  prejudiced,  though  of 
course  we  felt  very  metropolitan.  We  knew  our  neighbors 
intimately  and  expected  at  least  to  recognize  every  "well- 
dressed  person"  walking  down  the  street.  We  knew  our 
neighbors'  servants,  too — at  least  we  children  did — and 
their  dogs  and  their  cats  and  their  horses,  and  the  delivery 
boys  of  the  tradesman,  and  the  friendly  officer,  Hannigan, 
policeman  on  the  beat. 

We  ran  in  and  out  of  back  doors  and  up  and  down  back 
staircases  in  each  other's  houses,  and  sat  in  sunny,  wide 
open  stable-doors,  watching  coachmen  currying  horses, 
hissing  softly  as  they  curried;  but  for  the  most  part,  all  the 
year  round,  we  ran  wild  in  the  back  and  side  yards  of  the 
neighborhood,  or  played  jacks  or  hopscotch  on  the  side- 
walks, or  pom-pom-pull-away  across  the  quiet  streets.  Laid 
with  cedar  block  pavement  and  shaded  by  plumy  elm 
trees,  the  streets  were  our  own,  for  traffic,  in  the  modern 
sense,  was  unheard  of.  We  dodged  no  more  than  an  occa- 
sional yellow  ice-wagon,  hansom-cab,  or  neighbor's  C- 
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springed  Victoria.  On  hot  summer  days  we  hitched  on 
the  back  steps  of  the  ice-wagon,  sucking  small  chips  of  ice 
that  we  plucked  from  damp  sawdust  in  its  clammy  interior,- 
and  in  winter  we  sometimes  hitched  with  sleds  on  grocery- 
carts,  though  this  was  frowned  on  by  parents  of  daughters  as 
both  rowdy  and  dangerous,  and  the  little  girls  who  did  it 
were  held  to  be  "tomboys,"  a  word  now  outmoded  in  a 
feminist  world. 

Girls  played  with  girls  and  boys  with  boys;  the  sexes 
mingling  shyly,  romantically,  at  Mr.  Bournique's  dancing- 
school  and  a  few  Christmas  parties.  We  went  to  different 
schools;  private  schools,  kept  by  intellectual  ladies,  or  severe, 
old-fashioned  schoolmasters,  where  stoic  discipline  was  as 
yet  untempered  by  progressive  theory,  but  we  were  happy  in 
them  and  we  seemed  to  learn  as  much  in  four  morning  hours 
as  modern  progressive  educators  can  teach  in  an  eight-hour 
day.  The  long  afternoons  were  our  own,  and  the  endless 
family  evenings.  It  was  a  rare  event  when  a  parent  went  out 
to  dinner — though  a  debutante  sister  or  a  brother  just  home 
from  Harvard  could  stain  the  warp  and  woof  of  quiet  family 
life  with  the  purple  patches  of  an  envied  social  festivity — and 
we  really  did  read  aloud,  around  the  living-room  lamp,  the 
two-volume  novels  of  the  Victorians,  devouring  an  incredible 
yardage  of  Thackeray,  Scott  and  Dickens  in  a  single  year. 
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Afternoons  and  evenings,  alike,  as  I  remember  them,  were 
distinguished  by  a  vast  and  assuaging  sense  of  leisure  that  has 
vanished  from  the  life  of  the  modern  city  child.  No  one 
directed  our  home-work,  no  one  planned  our  reading,  no  one 
supervised  our  play,  no  one  provided  for  our  week-ends. 
Once  school  had  let  out,  the  golden  hours  were  our  own,  to 
do  with  as  we  would,  whether  we  preferred  to  spend  them 
romping  in  a  vacant  lot  or  lying  flat  on  our  stomachs  on  the 
flowered  carpet  of  the  living-room,  turning  over  the  illus- 
trated pages  of  the  bound  volumes  of  Punch  or  having  a 
private  debauch  with  the  Victorian  novel.  Our  fathers' 
libraries  were  sound,  classical  and  respectable.  They  con- 
tained no  erotic  literature  from  which  a  child  should  be 
sheltered — though  I  can  recall  the  shocked  face  of  a  neighbor 
who  found  me,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  absorbing  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss — and  we  had  the  run  of  the  shelves.  We  graduated 
to  the  use  of  them  from  the  nursery  bookcase,  where  the 
Flaxie  Frizzle  books,  the  Dotty  Dimple  books,  the  Elsie 
books  and  all  of  Susan  Coolidge  and  Louisa  May  Alcott 
rubbed  elbows  with  our  brothers'  Henty  and  the  long  red 
line  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Saint  Nicholas,  and  Mother 
Goose  and  Kate  Greenaway  filled  the  lowest  shelf  of  all. 

We  lived  in  our  houses  for  years,  and  for  nearly  all  of  every 
year,  which  gave  life  a  feeling  of  stability.  "Moving"  was 
very  rare,  trips  "abroad"  were  almost  unheard  of,  Florida 
and  southern  California,  as  winter  resorts,  were  unknown. 
Even  the  modern  country-house  was  a  still  undreamed  of 
development.  A  few  of  our  neighbors,  to  be  sure,  had 
"places"  in  Lake  Forest,  then  a  small  Presbyterian  com- 
munity, and  spent  the  summer  in  them.  Still  fewer  went 
north  to  the  lakes  in  Wisconsin  or  Michigan  or  east  to  the 
sea-side,  where  they  had  a  cottage  "on  the  shore."  But,  for 
the  most  part,  we  all  stayed  at  home,  save  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  when  the  father  of  the  family,  attended  by  wife  and 
offspring,  took  his  annual  summer  vacation  at  some  eastern 
hotel  or  boarding-house,  living  under  conditions  of  primi- 
tive simplicity,  finding  sport  in  a  rowboat  or  in  picking  up 
sea-shells  on  the  sand. 

BEING  railroad  people — my  father  was  the  general  council 
of  Illinois  Central  Railroad — we  always  travelled  on 
slow  trains  on  passes,  and  sometimes  in  the  board  of  direc- 
tors' private  car.  Before  the  age  of  twelve  I  saw  the  Rocky 
Mountains  twice  and  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  each 
once,  from  its  back  platform.  Those  were  glorious  trips. 
Family  life  in  the  car  wagged  on,  uninterrupted,  as  we  ad- 
mired the  wonders  of  nature,  and  we  came  to  know  con- 
ductors and  brakemen,  Negro  cooks  and  porters,  even 
engineers  and  firemen  well.  Once  or  twice  my  elder  brother 
was  allowed  to  man  the  throttle  in  the  engine-cab,  and  I 
recall  that  on  one  occasion  we  all  had  a  ride  on  a  hand-car, 
while  waiting  for  an  express  to  pass  us  on  a  prairie  siding. 
These  experiences  enlarged  our  view,  both  socially  and 
geographically  speaking,  and  gave  us  a  feeling  for  the 
country,  which  we  were  never  again  to  lose. 

At  home  as  a  child,  though,  I  can't  remember  ever  think- 
ing of  much  that  lay  in  the  vast  middle-ground  between  the 
nation  and  the  neighborhood.  We  were  very  good  Ameri- 
cans, proud  and  patriotic.  We  always  hung  out  the  flag  on 
Decoration  Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  We  rejoiced  in  the 
Spanish  War  victories  and  argued  over  national  politics. 
My  mother  was  a  Republican  and  my  father  a  Grover 
Cleveland  Democrat,  so  we  children  were  brought  up  on 


politic  strife,  though  strife  of  a  domestic  nature  was  never 
heard  in  the  home.  I  have  often  wondered  where  Victorian 
parents  conducted  the  conjugal  argument  that  is  so  essential 
a  part  of  marriage,  for  Victorian  children  were  always  un- 
aware of  it.  One  other  type  of  argument  we  were  dimly  con- 
scious of,  though  it  was  usually  hushed  in  our  presence.  Had 
I  been  forced  to  define  it,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  should  have 
said  that  my  father  believed  in  Darwin  and  my  mother 
believed  in  God.  Long  cloth-bound  rows  of  Darwin  and 
Huxley  and  Spencer  had  their  place  among  the  yellow-tree 
calf  and  red  and  green  morocco  on  my  father's  bookshelves, 
but  I  was  no  more  than  vaguely  aware  of  their  contents. 
My  father  read  them,  as  he  read  Geike's  Geology  and 
Nansen's  polar  adventures.  No  one  else  was  very  much 
interested. 

Religion  was  taken  for  granted  in  my  childhood.  Ours  was 
a  church-going  community.  On  Sunday  mornings,  church 
bells — not  carillons — tolled.  Fathers  and  mothers  and 
grandparents  and  a  decorous  line  of  from  anywhere  from 
three  to  eight  children  walked  past  the  house  in  their  Sunday 
best,  bound  for  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  or  Saint  James's 
Episcopal  Church.  Our  Irish  servants  had  preceded  us,  be- 
fore breakfast,  to  mass  at  the  Holy  Name.  We  children  went 
to  Sunday-School,  and  Episcopalian  children  "gave  up" 
candy  for  Lent — Presbyterian  children  didn't — and  both 
creeds  alike  had  new  hats  for  Easter.  We  always  wore  our 
first  spring  straw  to  the  Easter  morning  service — just  as  we 
had  our  first  autumn  turkey  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  was 
almost  a  part  of  the  ritual,  assumed  partly  in  personal 
vanity,  with  an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  the  neighborhood, 
partly  in  honor  of  the  risen  Lord. 

THE  nation  and  the  neighborhood — in  both  we  had  deep 
roots.  But  we  had  little  social  consciousness,  and  we  ar- 
rived at  adolescence  practically  unaware  of  the  civic  and 
industrial  problems  that  were  to  occupy,  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent, the  reflections  of  our  maturity.  Our  parents  may  have 
seen  them,  dimly,  looming  up  over  the  horizon,  but  they 
were  not,  as  now,  a  matter  of  heated  or  even  frequent  dis- 
cussion. The  neighborhood — and  the  nation  as  well — was 
conservative.  It  was  not  unusual,  at  that  benighted  day,  to 
hear  gentle  Jane  Addams,  now  patron  saint  of  Chicago  and 
probably  its  first  citizen,  referred  to  in  drawing-rooms  as  an 
"anarchist."  Aged  Judge  J.  E.  Gary  who  had  sentenced  the 
Haymarket  Rioters — I  remember  him  as  a  bent  and  silver- 
haired  old  man  tottering  down  Pine  Street  on  a  cane — was 
a  local  hero.  Governor  Altgeld  was  a  dangerous  radical,  who 
had  struck  at  the  foundations  of  law  and  order.  The  infant 
labor  unions  were  universally  condemned.  They  were  also 
practically  ignored,  save  when  a  bloody  strike  called  them  to 
the  neighborhood's  attention.  Strikes  did  not  occur  on  Pine 
Street,  however,  and  we  children  grew  up  without  the  faint- 
est perception  of  the  meaning  of  a  class  struggle,  or  the 
vaguest  inkling  of  the  war  for  social  justice  that  had  already 
begun. 

This  was  not  surprising,  as  wars  of  any  kind  seldom  cast 
their  shadows  before  them,  and  no  one  in  the  nineties  had 
any  conception  of  the  changes  that  the  next  forty  years  would 
bring.  If  we  heard  little  of  social  justice,  however,  we  heard 
much  of  personal  charity;  more,  I  think,  than  children  living 
in  comfortable  modern  homes  are  apt  to  hear  today.  Sym- 
pathy, fair  play,  honesty,  generosity  and  unselfishness  were 
held  up  to  us  as  cardinal  virtues,  and  our  parents  practised 
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them;  and  it  is  on  those  cardinal  virtues  that  the  concept  of 
social  justice  stands.  The  generation  that  preceded  us,  by  its 
moral  teaching,  unconsciously  fertilized  the  soil  for  the  seed 
that  was  to  fall  on  it.  For  though  personal  charity  is  now 
rather  in  disrepute,  regarded  as  a  bourgeois  and  unwarranted 
condescension,  it  was  through  its  myriad  channels  that  our 
parents  sought  to  lighten  the  load  of  human  misery.  They 
took  the  trouble  to  know  intimately  an  incredible  number  of 
the  people  whom  they  endeavored  to  help  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, became  bound  to  them  by  ties  of  affection  that  lasted 
a  lifetime.  I  am  willing  to  wager  that  the  funerals  of  my  own 
generation  will  never  be  thronged,  as  were  those  of  our 
parents,  by  men  and  women  who  regard  them  as  personal 
friends,  though  benefactors;  men  and  women  who  look 
back  on  some  secret  crossroad  of  life,  when  a  strong  hand 
lifted  an  intolerable  burden  of  debt  or  shame  or  despair  from 
overladen  shoulders,  and  pointed  the  way  to  the  path  of 
opportunity. 

Nearly  every  family  that  I  knew  in  my  childhood  "looked 
out  for"  a  host  of  dependents;  old  servants,  old  seamstresses, 
old  clerks,  old  friends,  and  poor  relations.  How  many  of  the 
scattered  children  who  were  my  youthful  companions,  I 
wonder,  bother  much  about  such  dependents,  today?  What 
has  become  of  that  meager  race  of  ne'er-do-weel  second 
cousins,  impecunious  maiden  aunts,  unfortunate  uncles  and 
old  friends  living  in  boarding-houses  —  too  often  endowed 
with  distressing  personal  peculiarities  —  who  wore  our  old 
clothes,  were  ill  in  our  "spare  rooms,"  crowded  our  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  dinner-tables,  accepted  a  slight  "al- 
lowance," and  were  even  buried,  on  occasion,  in  our  family 
lots  in  Graceland,  when  threatened  with  the  ignominy  of  a 
pauper's  grave?  Such  charity  pinched  the  person  as  well  as 
the  pocketbook,  and  it  was  the  sort  of  charity  that  our  par- 
ents took  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  has  vanished  from  the  life 
in  large  cities,  together  with  many  other  virtues  of  the  gener- 
ation which  preceded  us.  But  I  like  to  think  that  a  childhood 
spent  in  serene  contemplation  of  it,  is  in  part  responsible  for 
the  sense  of  social  responsibility,  whenever  we  find  it,  in  the 
middle-aged  Chicagoans  who  grew  up  in  the  surroundings  I 
have  attempted  to  describe. 


AWD  many  Chicagoans  did  grow  up  there  to  know  social 
responsibility  and  to  serve  their  city.  Many  of  the  boys 
I  danced  with  at  Christmas  parties  are  laboring  now  on  the 
boards  of  Chicago's  orchestra,  Art  Institute,  museums, 
hospitals,  settlements,  parks  and  universities  to  save  the  in- 
stitutions, that  were  founded  in  the  time  of  their  fathers, 
from  perishing  in  the  present  financial  debacle.  When  I  was 
a  child,  Louise  de  Koven,  now  Mrs.  Joseph  Bowen,  and 
Anita  McCormick,  now  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  were  dancing 
cotillions  in  taffeta  ball-gowns,  entirely  unaware  of  the  con- 
tributions they  were  to  make,  through  social  service  and 
education,  to  the  city's  best  growth.  Edward  L.  Ryerson, 
Junior,  was  in  his  perambulator  —  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  yet  undreamed  of,  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief 
Commission  impossible  to  conceive.  He  lived  to  head  them 
both,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  would  recognize  the  background 
I  have  been  describing  as  his  own  in  all  essentials.  And  I  am 
sure  that  he  would  agree  with  me  that  the  spiritual  fiber  of 
life  was  strengthened,  rather  than  undermined,  in  our 
Victorian  homes. 

It  has  recently  become  the  political  fashion  to  denounce 


the  times  through  which  we  have  lived  and  to  decry  the 
work  of  our  forebears.  It  is  a  fashion  I  cannot  follow.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  century  we  have  just  put  behind  us 
was  essentially  one  of  progress.  I  think,  if  charted,  with  its 
errors  and  its  triumphs,  its  ups  and  downs  of  experiment,  it 
would  show  a  steady  upward  trend.  I  think  each  generation 
grows  in  wisdom  and  stature  through  the  mistakes  and  the 
successes  of  the  generation  which  preceded  it,  and  that  the 
American  tradition,  which  has  always  been  one  of  freedom 
and  social  betterment,  is  carried  steadily  on. 

But  the  changes  of  the  nineteen  hundreds  have  been  so 
rapid  that,  to  middle-aged  native  Chicagoans,  their  Vic- 
torian homes  seem  very  far  behind  them.  Many  of  our  par- 
ents were  perhaps  fortunate  in  dying  before  they  were  forced 
to  face  alterations  so  radical — and  I  am  not  referring  to 
material  loss,  but  to  changes  in  ideals  and  opinions,  often 
held  by  their  own  children — that  they  would  have  felt  that 
the  grace  notes  of  life  were  silenced  and  that  much  that  they 
held  as  finest  and  best  was  swept  away.  The  village  we  grew 
up  in  has  vanished,  absorbed  in  a  greater  Chicago  that 
demands  our  allegiance. 

That  Chicago  has  sometimes  been  praised  and  has  more 
often  been  blamed.  You  think  you  know  all  about  Chicago, 
of  course,  even  if  you  live  beyond  the  Alleghanies;  even  if  you 
have  never  crossed  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line;  even  if 
the  blue  Pacific  ocean  ripples  at  your  feet.  Chicago  is  the 
place  you  pass  through  to  go  somewhere  else;  the  place 
where  you  change  trains,  on  your  way  to  the  palms  of  Florida 
or  the  pines  of  Maine  or  the  white  peaks  of  the  Rockies  or 
the  great  green  breakers  of  the  continent's  two  seas. 

/"HICAGO  is  the  town  where  gunmen  run  wild  and  in- 
>-  nocent  bystanders  are  shot  down  on  street  corners. 
Chicago  is  the  city  which  boasts  a  shiny  new  Gold  Coast, 
filled  with  got-rich-quick  capitalists,  plating  the  baser  metal 
of  disgraceful  slums.  Chicago  is 

Hog  Butcher  for  the  World, 

Tool  Maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat, 

Player  with  Railroads  and  the  Nation's  Freight  Handler. 

But  Chicago  is  something  else.  Chicago  is  a  child,  who 
grew  up  too  quickly  and  is  still  feeling  growing  pains.  A  child 
who  would  rather  give  a  party  like  the  Century  of  Progress 
than  wash  its  own  hands  and  brush  its  own  teeth.  Chicago  is 
awkward  and  adolescent  and  in  need  of  guidance.  But  if  its 
middle-aged  citizens  are  to  succeed  in  guiding  it,  it  will  be  by 
clinging  to  the  virtues  of  the  past  generation  and  adapting 
them  to  new  problems.  The  problems  are  very  new.  Beyond 
the  nation  and  the  neighborhood,  the  wrongs  of  other  na- 
tions are  impinging  on  our  consciousness.  The  civilization 
that  produced  us  is  said  to  be  crumbling.  In  these  shaken 
days  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  the  loss  of  security; 
but  the  best  security  is  character.  The  grandchildren  of 
pioneers  may  well  turn  to  their  ancestors  for  the  courage 
with  which  to  build  a  new  world. 

The  physical  frontier  of  our  country  is  closed,  but  the 
social  frontier  is  still  beyond  the  horizon.  To  move  toward  it 
patiently,  slowly  when  we  must,  quickly  when  we  may,  is  a 
task  that  should  come  naturally  to  the  descendants  of  those 
miniature  Mayflowers,  the  prairie  schooners,  that,  led  by  the 
light  of  faith,  crept  over  the  western  plains.  It  is  even  a  task 
that  they  should  accept  as  an  adventure. 
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SOME  years  ago,  in  the  square  before  the  Cathedral  at 
Chartres,  under  the  genial  influence  of  an  haul  sauterne 
and  Henry  Adams,  I  tried  to  acquire  a  perspective  on 
human  history.  Looking  back,  Athens  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  stood  out  as  a  peak  that  was  the  beginning  of  an  end  or 
the  end  of  a  beginning,  depending  on  the  location  of  the 
observer.  Because  I  was  where  I  was,  I  put  the  high  point  of 
the  Christian  Era  in  Chartres,  sometime  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  centuries.  My  next  point  in  time  I  could  not 
place  because  the  rapid  acceleration  of  change  might  tele- 
scope a  century  into  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  But  of  its  posi- 
tion in  space  I  had  not  a  moment's  doubt.  The  new  civiliza- 
tion was  neither  European  nor  spiritual.  It  needed  no 
contact  with  the  Old  World  nor  with  the  Next.  It  was 
better  free  of  the  temptations  of  both,  and  of  their  hampering 
restrictions.  Its  heaven,  if  it  had  one,  was  to  be  on  earth — 
its  happy  hunting  grounds  to  be  enjoyed  not  by  men's  spirits 
after  death,  but  by  their  children,  after  living.  It  had  to  be 
off  the  Seven  Seas  which  never  change,  near  some  aged  part 
of  the  earth's  crust  where  the  products  of  decay  and  disaster 
in  nature  might  be  transformed  into  useful  and  delightful 
instruments  for  unborn  generations  of  man.  Athens,  Char- 
tres-— why  not  Chicago? 

Since  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  the  City  by  the  Lake 
I  have  tried  to  understand  it,  to  put  my  finger  on  something 
that  might  be  called  its  essence.  But  whatever  I  reached  for 
turned  out  to  be  a  mirage.  Anything  that's  said  about  Chi- 
cago is  bound  to  be  wrong — but,  by  the  same  token,  no 
matter  how  wild  the  statement,  it  is  bound  to  be  partly 
right.  It  seems  to  be  a  town  where,  whenever  you  run  your 
hand  caressingly  along  a  tree  trunk,  you  discover  that  you 
have  been  stroking  an  elephant.  Or,  to  be  more  academic, 
I  thought  it  might  be  called  a  city  without  samples,  a  place 
in  which  nothing  is  typical,  and  which  is  typical  of  nothing. 
The  more  I  thought,  the  more  I  came  to  feel  that  the  sprawl- 
ing capital  of  a  vast  territory  was  at  once  too  gigantic  and 
too  subtle  for  any 


to  be  able  to  find  some  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  great 
metropolis;  some  of  the  by-products  of  trade  and  industry 
that  make  life  gracious.  Art,  literature,  science,  education 
should  flourish  in  this  environment.  But  do  they?  We  have 
an  art  institute,  a  civic  opera  house,  an  orchestra,  theaters, 
universities.  But  they  are  here  accidentally  and  have  neither 
assimilated  nor  been  assimilated  into  the  life  of  the  region. 
The  Art  Institute  contains  a  fine  collection  of  moderns,  and 
local  art  that  imitates  the  moderns;  but  there  is  little  indige- 
nous material.  The  opera,  always  society's  expensive  play- 
thing, died  when  its  latest  ostentatious  benefactor  fled  the 
country,  a  miserable  fugitive  from  justice.  The  orchestra, 
one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  country,  is  at  present  on  its  knees 
to  the  community  for  financial  support  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  almost  no  competition  from  visiting  organiza- 
tions. Chamber  music  can  scarcely  fill  the  foyer  in  Orchestra 
Hall.  The  dozen  or  so  theaters,  half  empty  or  dark  most  of 
the  time,  feed  unenthusiastic  patrons  second-hand  New 
York  drama  and  musical  comedy.  Our  writers  are  forced  to 
go  to  New  York  where  another  kind  of  existence  absorbs 
them,  because  this  wealthy,  thriving  city  can  scarcely  hold 
one  first-rate  publishing  house. 

YOU  may  think  the  universities  are  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  but  they  are  not.  Take  my  own,  for  instance.  I  can 
say  with  due  modesty,  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
making,  that  the  University  of  Chicago  is  one  of  the  two  or 
three  greatest  in  the  United  States,  or  for  that  matter  in  the 
world.  But  the  city  takes  no  particular  pride  in  it,  and  its 
first  citizens  until  recently  contributed  relatively  little  to  its 
support.  Its  own  activities  in  behalf  of  government  and  the 
public  welfare  are  often  ignored  by  the  press.  In  spite  of  its 
attempts  to  develop  the  mutual  interests  of  community  and 
university,  members  of  the  staff  are  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  as  intrusive  outsiders.  Yet  it  grows,  because  it  has 
intellectual  vitality  and  a  great,  though  short  past,  a  prophet 

without  honor  in   its 


single  mind  to  com- 
prehend. 

For  example,  Chi- 
cago is  the  second 
largest  city  in  the 
United  States,  the 
fourth  in  the  world. 
That  ought  to  mean 
something;  we  ought 


Chicago  through  fresh  eyes — which  see  the  great  urban  center 
of  the  American  Middle- West  against  realistic  back-drops  of 
history  and  social  evolution.  By  the  contributing  editor  of 
this  number  who  gathered  the  strands  drawn  into  the  skein  of 
it  and  writes  his  own  edged  inscriptions  not  for  the  tombstone 
of  a  bygone  century  but  for  the  milestones  that  mark  the  new 
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own  home. 

There  have  been 
other  prophets  with- 
out honor  in  Chi- 
cago. Altgeld,  Debs 
and  Ingersoll  left  be- 
hind them  no  move- 
ment, organization 
or  ideology;  Moody, 
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Sandburg,  Dreiser,  Harriet  Monroe  no  theater  or  literary 
tradition;  Ickes,  Richberg  and  Merriam  are  the  basis  of  no 
political  party;  Sullivan  died  in  poverty,  Wright  will  die  in 
exile.  Scores  of  others  had  to  go  elsewhere  to  gain  a  hearing; 
still  others  who  stayed  behind  saw  their  ideas  flower  in  more 
congenial  intellectual  atmospheres.  Chicago  has  men. 
money,  markets,  yet  it  is  slow  to  take  on  the  cultural  char- 
acteristics of  great  concentrations  of  population. 

My  friends  down  here  tell  me  that  I  am  impatient;  that 
the  things  I  am  looking  for  develop  only  with  urbanity,  and 
urbanity  only  with  time.  They  tell  me  I  search  with  the  eyes 
of  a  narrow-minded  Easterner  when  I  try  to  discover  in 
Chicago  the  things  I  found  amusing  in  Boston  or  New 
York;  Chicago  has  other  values — maybe  better  ones.  After 
all,  the  city  was  only  a  hundred 
years  old  yesteryear.  Where  in 
Europe  or  America  was  there  an 
indigenous  culture  at  the  turn  of  a 
century?  And  culture  isn't  only  to  be 
found  in  books,  on  canvas,  or  in 
musical  scores.  Some  of  it  is  frozen 
in  stone;  some  flexibly  molded  into 
social  institutions.  The  Palmolive 
Building  is  as  good  as  a  symphony; 
the  Juvenile  Court  is  better  than  a 
novel.  Come,  they  tell  me,  wake  up 
— you  don't  chide  a  man  trying  to 
build  a  shelter  in  a  tornado  because 
his  fa9ade  lacks  an  Old  World  ele- 
gance. My  answer  is  that  I  am  here 
and  I  am  glad  I'm  here.  I  am  trying 
to  understand — not  criticize. 

But  what  about  the  hundred- 
year-old  city  on  the  prairie?  What  is 
it  like,  this  culture  frozen  in  stone; 
not  the  individual  pieces  here  and 
there,  but  the  mass  of  it?  On  my 
first  visit  to  Chicago  I  was  snatched 
from  a  train  downtown  and  whirled 
north  and  south  at  a  furious  rate. 
I  was  impressed  by  the  tremendous 
energy  of  the  people;  by  the  solidity 
of  Michigan  Boulevard;  by  the  mas- 
sive beauty  of  the  Gold  Coast.  On 
my  second  visit  two  years  later  I 
was  taken  west  of  the  Loop  to  see 

the  rest  of  the  city.  It  took  me  two  years  more  to  learn  that 
the  Gold  Coast,  the  Michigan  Boulevard  skyline  and  the 
South  Shore  Country  Club  just  weren't  the  city  at  all.  They 
were  put  where  they  are  to  hide  it,  if  anything. 

As  Milton  Mayer  says  (see  page  478),  the  stunning  lake 
shore  is  a  movie-set  creating  the  illusion  of  a  nonexistent 
depth.  I  was  taken  to  dinner  one  night  at  the  Tavern  Club 
high  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Hollywood  skyscrapers  and  saw 
what  a  thin  line  of  architecture  the  skyline  was.  A  few  blocks 
west  of  the  river  it  stops  abruptly,  giving  way  to  endless 
miles  of  prairie  covered  by  the  drab  dwellings  of  the  city's 
workers.  Unrelieved  monotony  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
except  for  a  fillip  of  gas  tanks  and  a  factory  or  two  near  the 
horizon.  In  contrast  was  the  view  to  the  south  where  Chicago 
showed  its  enterprise  arid  imagination  by  making  land  of 
the  lake,  and  building  on  it  a  beautiful  park,  museums,  a 
stadium  and  a  world's  fair.  That  proved  to  me  that  the  lake 
front  was  not  the  city — and  that  its  inhabitants  wished  to 
separate  themselves  from  what  lay  west  of  the  river.  When 


Behind  the  Boulevard—' 


the  need  for  expansion  came,  none  of  the  obvious  directions 
was  considered — expansion  into  the  water  was  impossible, 
and  that  was  the  direction  chosen.  Inherent  in  that  choice 
was  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  western  slums. 

Another  thing  struck  me  as  I  looked  at  the  city  from  the 
Tavern  deck  which  may  not  be  significant,  but  I  set  it  down 
for  what  it  is  worth.  New  York  is  (or  was)  an  island.  What- 
ever is  said  about  metropolitan  regions,  the  fact  remains  that 
Manhattan  has  natural  boundaries  and  it  is  a  psychological 
as  well  as  an  engineering  hurdle  to  jump  them.  That  does 
something  to  a  city;  when  expansion  reaches  the  natural 
boundary  the  city  grows  up  instead  of  out.  Then  when  the 
blight  sets  in,  it  can't  remain  forever.  As  soon  as  mobility 
develops — and  our  city  populations  are  mobile  if  nothing 

else — the  people,  with  no 
place  to  go — either  up 
or  out — double  back  on 
themselves  and  reclaim 
the  blighted  areas.  That 
means,  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  a  gradual 
development  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  city  toward 
something  better.  If  no 
section  is  permanently 
good,  neither  is  any 
permanently  bad  and 
the  shift  back  and  forth 
in  values  results  in  a 
continuous  raising  of 
standards,  once  a  city 
has  reached  its  natural 
geographic  boundary. 

Out  here  we  have  no 
boundary  but  the  lake. 
West  of  that  you  can  go 
clear  across  the  state  and 
beyond  before  anything 
more  than  a  narrow 
river  gets  in  the  way. 
Our  cities  have  no  nat- 
ural limits;  they  are 
ing  Galloway  rooted  nowhere;  they 
the  drab  dwellings  of  the  city's  workers"  run  into  one  another  or 

just  stop  because  they 
are  tired  of  growing. 

These  are  the  great  open  spaces  covered  here  and  there  by 
dwellings  which  pay  taxes  to  different  jurisdictions.  And 
that  does  something  to  us  too.  When  an  area  gets  blighted — 
well,  throw  it  away,  there's  lots  more  land  around.  With  so 
much  ahead  it  doesn't  matter  much  what  we  leave  behind. 
A  hundred  years  ago  lumbermen  cut  their  way  across  the 
wilderness  without  caring  what  happened  to  the  cutover 
land;  the  farmers  followed,  then,  as  Louis  Wirth  says  (page 
468),  mining  rather  than  cultivating  the  prairie  and  cutover 
land.  The  same  spirit  animates  our  speculative  pioneer  to- 
day. Only  it  is  hard  to  figure  what  will  come  next — nature, 
in  time,  could  have  grown  another  forest  or  revitalized  the 
soil.  The  slums  are  a  tougher  job — they  need  a  little  human 
nature  as  well. 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  is  that  perhaps  these  mobile, 
rootless  cities,  crawling  slowly  across  the  prairie,  have  no 
unity  because  they  have  no  natural  beginning  or  end;  per- 
haps what  I  saw  from  the  Tavern  was  not  one  but  many 
cities  that  happened  to  be  together  for  the  moment — or  the 
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century — like  ships  in  a  harbor,  whose  only  unity  is  in  the 
mind  of  an  artist.  Maybe  the  reason  that  Key's  sixteen 
hundred  local  governments  (page  473)  won't  fuse  is  because 
the  communities  they  represent  are  only  here  temporarily. 
The  turn  of  the  second  century  may  find  Chicago  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  Oak  Park,  which  refused  to  be  engulfed  by 
it,  on  the  outskirts  of  Springfield. 

I  mentioned  what  I  saw  west  of  the  Tavern.  When  I  went 
down  the  elevator  I  found  that  even  the  bottom  of  the 
splendor  was  phony.  Michigan  Boulevard  is  a  street  to  take 
your  breath  away — a  lake  that  looks  like  an  ocean  on  one 
side,  a  great  architectural  mesa  on  the  other.  And  under  the 
boulevard  is  another  level  of  street  that  carefully  hides  the 
trucks  by  day  and  homeless  men  that  sleep  under  news- 
papers at  night.  No  wonder  the  city  grows  into  the  water,  run- 
ning away  from  the  drabness  back  of  it,  the  horror  under  it. 

THE  spirit  of  Chicago  that  survived  an  epidemic,  a  fire  and 
two  world's  fairs  seems,  at  first  blush,  to  indicate  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  my  picture  of  disunity,  of 
accidental  geographic  propinquity.  The  violent,  almost 
offensive,  booster  spirit,  the  defiant  local  patriotism  (the 
town's  declaration  of  independence  came  the  day  one  of  its 
principal  streets  changed  its  name  from  Fifth  Avenue  to 
Wells  Street)  imply  a  central  driving  power.  These  migra- 
tory humans  thrown  together  for  a  moment  or  a  century 
certainly  think  they  own  the  place  while  they  are  here. 
A  close-up  of  that  harmony  creates  a  different  impression. 
The  cheering  squad  is  composed  of  people  who  live  in  the 
movie  set — people  who  believe  they  are  the  ones  who  count 
— who  think,  not  that  they  represent,  but  that  they  are 
Chicago.  They  give  a  great  deal  in  time  and  energy  to  the 
city;  but  they  get  a  great  deal  in  return.  I  don't  mean  that 
they  are  calculating  in  their  philanthropy  and  civic  enter- 
prise, though  some  of  them  are.  I  mean  that  they  like  to  put 
on  a  show,  to  do  good  in  spectacular  places. 

The  Century  of  Progress  is  a  case  in  point.  The  birthday 
of  America's  second  largest  city  was  conceived  in  the  midst 
of  permanent  prosperity  and  painfully  born  in  the  midst  of 
permanent  depression.  The  original  promoters  and  guaran- 
tors were  bankers  and  industrialists,  big  shots  who  expected 
to  get  their  money  back  in  cash  or  good-will.  They  wanted 
to  boost  Chicago  not  only  because  they  loved  it,  but  because 
they  stood  to  make  a  handsome  profit  if  the  boosting  suc- 
ceeded. The  promoters  at  the  end  were  contractors,  manu- 
facturers of  the  materials  used  by  the  contractors  and  em- 
ployes of  the  fair  fighting  for  their  economic  lives,  glad  to 
take  part  of  their  pay  in  bonds  in  order  to  keep  going.  The 
soldier  boys  who  administered  the  show,  accustomed  to 
marching  with  eyes  front,  right  through  a  windmill  if  some 
shavetail  forgot  the  command  "Squads  left,"  were  given  a 
job  in  1928  to  be  completed  in  1933  and  they  were  going  to 
complete  it  if  hell  froze  over.  That  combination  of  forces 
was  unbeatable.  On  May  27,  1933  the  Exposition  opened  its 
gates  to  starving  school  teachers,  an  army  of  unemployed 
that  had  reached  revolutionary  proportions,  and  three- 
point-two  beer.  It  looked  like  a  triumph  of  local  pride;  but 
it  was  the  pride  of  just  a  saving  remnant.  The  Exposition 
officials  admitted  that  themselves  when  they  complained 
bitterly  toward  the  end  of  the  summer  that  all  America 
except  Chicago  turned  out  to  give  the  boys  a  hand.  They 
were  not  quite  right;  the  Chicago  by  the  lake  came — the 
Chicagos  west  of  the  river  weren't  interested.  They  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  it. 

I  began  to  understand  why  the  other  Chicagos  felt  the 


way  they  did  on  my  return  from  the  opening  night  cere- 
monies, which  moved  me  in  spite  of  myself.  Hundreds  of  us, 
in  response  to  advance  ballyhoo  and  engraved  invitations, 
crowded  the  dark  plaza  in  front  of  the  Hall  of  Science.  A 
lake  breeze  had  just  blown  a  light  spring  shower  across  the 
lagoon,  making  us  look  around  uneasily  for  shelter,  when  a 
blind  astronomer  was  led  to  a  microphone  in  the  center  of 
the  square.  He  told  us  about  the  stars  and  the  infinite  and 
man's  ingenious  ways  of  knowing  about  both.  And  while  we 
were  impressed  by  the  extent  of  the  universe  we  were  even 
more  impressed  by  the  mind  of  man  which  encompassed  it. 
The  blind  astronomer  with  the  great  inner  glow  became  for 
a  moment  the  symbol  of  something  which  dwarfed  eternity. 
He  told  of  the  years  it  took  a  ray  of  light  to  travel  across  the 
heavens  to  inform  us  of  the  existence  of  the  nearest  star;  and 
finally  of  Arcturus,  240  trillion  miles  away,  and  the  ray 
that  left  it  forty  years  ago  during  the  first  World's  Fair  and 
was  only  now  reaching  Chicago. 

The  applause  that  followed  his  talk  seemed  out  of  place 
and  we  were  glad  to  stop  it  as  the  next  speaker  walked  for- 
ward. The  master  of  ceremonies,  another  astronomer,  ex- 
plained the  cooperative  nature  of  the  preparations  for  the 
opening  ritual.  Science  had  perfected  the  marvelously 
intricate  photo-electric  cell  which  was  to  transform  a  ray  of 
light  into  an  electrical  impulse;  four  great  astronomical 
observatories  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  stood  by  to  catch  Arcturus'  rays;  industry,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
supplied  direct  wires  to  carry  the  electrical  impulses  from 
the  observatories  to  the  control  room  of  the  Exposition. 
Time,  space  and  the  mind  of  man  were  all  solemnly  dedi- 
cated to  a  single  purpose. 

THE  astronomer  stood  before  a  great  map  of  the  United 
States  and  called  into  the  ether.  "Are  you  ready  Har- 
vard?" A  line  of  red  light  on  the  map  connected  the  Massa- 
chusetts Observatory  with  the  city  by  the  lake.  There  was  a 
hum,  like  the  whir  of  a  dynamo.  "I  hear  the  voice  of  Arc- 
turus. Are  you  ready  Urbana?"  Another  line  of  light — a 
louder  whir.  "Allegheny?"  "Wisconsin?"  Four  lines  of  light 
on  the  map — a  whir  that  was  almost  a  whistle.  The  forty- 
year-old  light  ray  was  everywhere  but  in  Chicago.  We 
waited  for  the  revelation.  Trillions  of  miles  of  space — five 
thousand  years  of  the  mind  of  man.  "Ready !"  A  switch  was 
thrown — -we  turned  from  the  speaker  and  looked  across  the 
lagoon  where  a  searchlight  beam  was  traveling  down  a 
darkened  building.  It  reached  the  ground  and  in  sudden 
silence  light  and  color  flowed  up  the  steel  sides  of  the  Elec- 
trical Group,  sending  long  columns  of  dark  toward  the  rain 
clouds  still  blowing  in  from  the  lake.  Arcturus  was  merci- 
fully prevented  from  seeing  what  it  had  started.  The  cere- 
mony was  over. 

The  crowd,  dazed  by  the  rapid  descent  from  eternity  to 
another  World's  Fair,  moved  uncertainly  toward  the  edge 
of  the  water  to  see  the  miracle.  The  whirring  voice  of  Arc- 
turus was  drowned  by  talking  and  the  shuffling  of  feet.  No 
longer  in  darkness,  we  could  see  the  people  who  were  massed 
in  the  court  across  the  lagoon  slowly  getting  in  motion.  We 
reached  the  path  by  the  water  and  looked  south  at  cheap 
gaudy  color;  at  flashy  blues,  reds,  greens;  the  silver  spray  of 
fountains;  at  an  enormous  hideous  yellow  head;  at  the 
smokestack  of  the  SS  Paris.  Sounds  became  noise,  the  move- 
ment on  the  shores,  rapid  and  aimless;  the  Hall  of  Science 
plaza  was  disgorging.  Suddenly  a  booming  voice  from  the 
loud  speakers  near  by  cried  "Attention"  (Continued  on  page  512) 
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IT  HAS  been  Chicago's  fate  to  become  the  metropolis  but 
not  the  capital  of  the  Middle-West.  With  all  its  wealth, 
energy  and  mastery  of  communications,  Chicago  should 
have  become  the  spiritual  as  well  as  commercial  Rome  of 
that  flat,  rich  sweep  of  acres  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the 
Rockies.  For  this  achievement  it  had  plenty  of  opportunity. 
Long  before  Chicago  appeared,  New  York  had  turned  a 
haughty  back  upon  the  huge  agricultural  valley,  and  Wash- 
ington was  always  too  distant  and  too  coldly  marble  for 
anything  but  a  brief,  quadrennial  sector  of  midland  thought. 

Chicago  has  had  one  hundred  years  in  which  to  put  itself 
in  a  position  to  influence  the  cultural  life  and  mental 
processes  of  the  30  million  people  who  now  dwell  within  a 
night's  ride  of  its  depots.  But,  except  for  one  summer  forty 
years  ago,  it  has  not  touched  the  unmaterialistic  imagination 
of  the  tributary  states.  The  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
of  1893  did  kindle  dreams  with  its  Mediterranean  architec- 
ture, its  French  paintings  and  its  Oriental  dancing.  (Little 
Egypt's  hoochie-coochie  sex-ritual  influenced  side-show, 
carnival,  burlesque  and  eventually  musical-comedy  enter- 
tainment all  over  America.)  That  world's  fair  was  a  haunt- 
ingly  exotic  experience  for  the  Midlands,  even  if  its  chief 
result  was  to  breed  mongrel  Grecian  courthouses  across  the 
prairies.  The  second  world's  fair,  A  Century  of  Progress, 
was  last  year  frankly,  exuberantly  materialistic,  spreading 
before  its  cash  customers  the  miracles  of  efficiency  and 
mechanism  by  which  the  nation  had  achieved,  so  lately,  the 
pinnacle  of  over-production.  (Injustice  it  must  be  said  that 
this  fair's  encore  season  began  with  far  more  concessions 
devoted  to  leisure,  music  and  quaintly  foreign  domestic 
spectacles.) 

Chicago's  glory  and  tragedy  have  been  her  merchants, 


gressive  of  the  great  American  universities,  but  does  not  try 
to  understand  it.  Its  art  school  is  the  largest  in  Christendom, 
due  to  the  ambition  of  young  America  to  duplicate  the 
salaries  of  comic-strip  cartoonists.  The  Middle- West  comes 
to  Chicago  to  work  and  to  learn  how  to  work,  not  to  play 
or  to  learn  how  to  relax. 

Back  of  all  this  is  something  more  than  the  conventional 
hostility  between  a  huge  city  and  its  provincial  neighbors. 
I  suspect  that  the  roots  of  the  Midlands's  dislike  of  Chicago 
go  back  to  something  subconscious — the  racial  memory  of 
injury. 

Long  before  Chicago  was  a  factor  worth  considering,  the 
Middle-West  was  well  settled,  and  in  many  portions  of  it 
young  men  were  feeling  stuffy  and  moving  further  West. 
St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  were  the  great  towns.  By  the  middle 
'50's  the  Great  Valley,  as  far  south  as  the  southern  boun- 
daries of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  had  developed  a  definite 
civilization  of  its  own,  one  which  included  an  expanded 
ruralism  of  the  eastern  farmers,  something  of  southern  man- 
ners and  a  great  deal  of  northeastern  energy  and  intellectual 
curiosity.  Free  from  the  religious  bigotries  of  New  England 
and  the  social  snobberies  of  the  Old  South,  the  region  had 
gone  very  far  toward  realizing  the  ideals  of  its  godfather, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  directions  of  democracy,  equality 
and  tolerance.  An  almost  Parisian  indifference  as  to  uni- 
formity of  dress  and  conduct  ruled  the  day.  Politically,  the 
region  was  more  Gallic  than  British.  It  had  the  French  Re- 
publican scepticism  toward  experts.  The  doctrine  of  "mani- 
fest destiny"  and  the  faith  that  here,  in  woodland  liberty, 
the  millennium  could  be  found,  had  come  down  from  Rous- 
seau. One  large  faction  of  the  Quakers,  who  were  spiritually 
influential  in  the  Midlands,  was  even  a  direct  outgrowth  of 


for  they  have  been  her  great  men.  I  have  heard  Marshall     Tom  Paine's  version  of  French  philosophy. 

T"'  _  T  j    _-         i  _  r.  -t_  _  _  ^1 .    /~-n_  •  _  _  _    ^i 


Field  named  more  often  than  any  other  Chicagoan  as  the 


city's  most  able  citizen.  The  town  has  had  curiously  few  THE  essential  spirit  of  the  Great  Valley,  prior  to  1861, 
artists  to  reach  out  beyond  the  city  limits  and  take  hold  of  '  was  onnoserl  tfi.  the  New  Rne-Iand  nsvpholne-v.  Although 
the  Midlands.  Theodore  Thomas  came  near  doing  it  years 
ago  when  he  made  the  city's  symphony  orchestra  famous. 
Sherwood  Anderson  started  to  do  it,  but  he  left  soon  for 
more  hospitable  centers.  John  T.  McCutcheon  and  Carl 
Sandburg  have  thrived  by  keeping  their  viewpoint  essen- 
tially agrarian  rather  than  Chicagoan.  The  city's  orchestra, 
grand  opera  company,  Art  Institute,  scientific  museums, 
aquariums,  planetariums,  educational  exhibits  are  about  all 
that  money  and  energy  can  secure,  yet  they  have  never  be- 
come fixed  in  the  affections  of  the  Middle- West.  Its  beaches 
are  superb,  but  the  flat,  steaming  prairie  never  sends  ex- 
pected quotas  of  bathers  there  during  the  summer.  None  of 
its  streets  have  ever  blazed  with  theaters  and  night-life 
sufficiently  to  become  a  permanent  lodestone  to 
the  rural  visitor. 

Chicagohasthelargestwholesalerofdrygoods,          T(je  Qvj|  Wflf  made  Chicago  CHICAGO  —  and  made  the 
several  colossal  distributors  of  mail-order  gar-  .      .     .      .       . 

ments,  the  finest  department  store  in  the  world         cHy  overlord  of  what  had  been  a  great  pioneer  territory  of 

but  no  reputation  for  fashion.  It  has  in  C.  J.          Jeffersonian  farmers.  As  Chicago  skyscrapers  have  gone  ever 

higher,  the  Midlands'  farmers  have  lost  ground.  This  spokes- 
man interprets  their  feeling  as  the  racial  memory  of  injury 


was  opposed  t£»-  the  l^Jew  England  psychology.  Although 
circuit-riding  preachers  still  taught  the  natural  depravity  of 
man  and  the  need  for  orthodox  salvation,  the  congregations 
had  already  begun  to  drift  from  Puritanism.  They  found 
it  pleasanter  to  believe  in  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  in  man's 
essential  nobility  when  allowed  to  flower  in  nature's  bosom. 
The  region  voted  for  avowed  Jeffersonian  Democracy  ex- 
cept when  Whig  candidates,  such  as  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, outdid  the  Democrats  in  romantic  talk  about  the  ordi- 
nary freeman  being  God's  choicest  product. 

Since  Easterners  have  dominated  the  writing  of  American 
history  and  have  led  in  the  modern  attempt  to  scrutinize  the 
pioneer  West  through  the  quack-spectacles  of  psychoanalysis, 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  regard  this  early  midland 


Bulliet  the  country's  most  authoritative  critic  of 
modern  art,  but  little  or  nothing  for  him  to 
criticize.  It  has,  named  for  itself,  the  most  pro- 
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civilization  as  sordid,  painful,  drab  and  altogether  crippling 
to  the  human  spirit.  This  view,  as  history,  must  stand  beside 
Charles  Dickens'  descriptions  of  the  region  made  while  he 
was  hurriedly  collecting  fiction  copy  that  would  sell  to  the 
British  masses. 

What  the  midland  pioneers  wrote  about  their  own  lives 
is  on  the  whole  rhapsodic.  To  read  their  letters  is  to  believe 
that  no  people  ever  had  so  good  a  time  as  they.  Their  recita- 
tions of  trials  and  struggles  are  boastful  and  their  pictures  of 
pleasures  are  exuberant.  Even  their  memoirs  are  conspicu- 
ously more  nostalgic  than  the  memoirs  of  their  kind  two 
generations  later.  And  it  does  not  represent  the  variance 
between  romanticism  and  realism  in  literature  to  say  that 
contemporary  writing  glorified  agrarian  life  in  prebellum 
days  and  deplored  it  after  1900.  It  is  something  more  than 
a  change  in  literary  fashion  for  the  Sinclair  Lewises,  Ruth 
Suckows  and  other  students  of  midland  life  to  find  nothing 
of  what  writers  found  in  the  midland  spirit  of  the  1840's  and 
'50's. 

To  look  at  the  Middle- West  today  with  its  discouraged 
renters,  ubiquitous  mortgages  and  unprofitable  crops,  is 
to  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  pioneer  farm  with  its  independ- 
ent owner,  its  self-sufficiency  and  its  social  gregariousness. 
The  yeoman  of  the  '50's  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the 
world  that  he  was  as  socially  and  morally  superior  to  the 
tradesman,  the  clerk  and  the  machinist  as  he  was  to  the 
reputedly  wastrel  earls  of  Great  Britain. 

The  loneliness  of  the  pioneer  is  mainly  fiction,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  literary  myth  that  Lincoln's  wretched  boyhood 
was  typical  of  the  whole  coonskin  civilization.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Lincoln  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  adult  life  harking 
back  to  youthful  scenes  as  something  humorous,  entertain- 
ing and  delightful.  So  did  Mark  Twain,  another  midlander 
whom  modern  literary 
fashions  have  set  down 
as  a  victim  of  childhood 
misery.  Both  Lincoln 
and  Twain  spent,  on  the 
whole,  lazy  boyhoods, 
listening  or  taking  part 
in  the  speculative  phi- 
losophy, story-telling  and 
plain  "gassing"  that 
went  on  in  fence  corners 
during  so  much  of  pio- 
neer life. 

Farmers  then  were 
infinitely  more  social 
than  today.  Once  their 
land  was  cleared,  they 
had  months  of  compara- 
tive idleness  each  year. 
The  god  of  Efficiency 
had  not,  at  the  time, 
been  substituted  for 
Ability.  The  people 
could  and  did  sustain 
themselves  with  their 

own  hands  very  satisfactorily,  and  needed  no  business  vocab- 
ulary with  which  to  exalt  themselves.  They  were  forever 
trading  work  with  each  other  and  taking  a  lot  of  time  to 
get  that  work  done.  They  assembled  at  the  slightest  excuse 
and  the  miles  between  cabins  were  shorter  than  the  inches 
between  modern  apartments.  They  came  together  to  raise 
houses,  barns,  fences;  it  was  a  neighborhood  holiday  when 
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hay  or  wheat  was  cut,  or  hogs  butchered,  or  corn  shucked. 
When  a  farmer  took  his  cow  to  the  neighbor's  bull,  he  spent 
a  half  day  with  the  bull's  owner,  seated  in  conversational 
comfort  on  the  barn-lot  fence.  Men  helped  each  other  drive 
hogs  to  Cincinnati;  women  held  quilting  bees  and  feather- 
bed stuffings.  Upon  the  slightest  excuse,  the  people  extem- 
porized spelling  bees,  barn  dances,  singing  schools. 

Even  as  late  as  the  1880's  there  were  still  enough  "liter- 
aries" — literary  societies — in  existence  throughout  agrarian 
Indiana  for  James  Whitcomb  Riley  to  record  the  unselfcon- 
scious  readiness  of  Hoosier  communities  to  write  and  read 
pieces  about  the  life  they  lived. 

niONEERS  came  early  to  church  and  they  left  late  so  that 
•  they  might  have  time  to  gabble  before  and  after  services. 
Any  kind  of  political  speaking  was  the  signal  for  a  minor 
migration,  with  families  accompanying  the  orators  in  camp- 
wagons  from  county  to  county,  arguing,  jesting  and  mating 
with  other  families  on  the  trip. 

The  development  of  a  definite  folk  art  in  those  homespun 
days  seemed  likely.  Lewis  Mumford  has  pointed  out  the 
inventive  design  shown  by  the  quilters.  The  sense  of  line 
revealed  in  the  squirrel  rifle,  the  wheat-cradle,  the  neck- 
yoke  and  the  axe-handle  is  one  for  artists  to  appreciate  more 
than  for  researchers  to  describe. 

How  long  this  agrarian  and  self-sufficient  civilization 
could  have  resisted  the  march  of  science  and  mechanism  is, 
of  course,  pure  guesswork.  That  it  could  ever  have  defended 
itself  by  the  Chinese  method  of  outlawing  mechanical  inven- 
tions, is  unthinkable.  But  it  might  very  readily  have  domi- 
nated the  nation,  as  it  did  in  France,  and  have  restricted 
Big  Business  and  Organization.  Coupled  with  its  fellow- 
agriculturalist,  the  South,  it  had  the  voting  power  to  control 

legislation,  and  it  was 
by  legislation  that  the 
industrialist  was  later 
given  control. 

In  the  years  up  to 
1860  the  Midlands 
showed  definite  signs  of 
siding  with  the  southern 
viewpoint  as  to  New 
England  and  New  York 
capitalists  and  mer- 
chants. It  was  a  widely 
remarked  commonplace 
of  pioneer  life  for  a  Yan- 
kee immigrant,  very  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  the 
West,  to  start  sneering 
at  "the  grannies  of  New 
England."  The  north- 
eastern crusade  against 
Negro  slavery  met  with 
a  cold  shoulder  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  mid- 
landers.  The  axe-men 
were  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  but  they  were  not  in  favor  of  rocking  the 
Ship  of  State  just  to  make  southerners  throw  overboard  their 
black  chattels.  And  even  as  late  as  1862,  after  the  Northwest 
had  enlisted  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  it 
thought  of  reversing  itself  and  withdrawing  into  a  republic 
of  its  own  because  the  war  had  stopped  Mississippi  River 
cheap  water  hauls  and  had  forced  farmers  to  ship  their 


Jun  Fujita,  Chicago 

The  Chicago  Merchandise  Mart  —  one  of  the  world's  largest  market-places 
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produce  east  on  railroads  whose  New  York  officials  patri- 
otically jacked  up  freight  rates.  Only  some  expert  political 
and  military  maneuvering  by  President  Lincoln  halted  the 
movement  for  a  Northwestern  Confederacy,  which  would 
have  opened  economic  relations  with  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

Probably  the  first  serious  challenge  to  the  agrarian  civili- 
zation of  the  Great  Valley  came  during  the  1850's  when 
farmers  in  the  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
counties  adjacent  to 
Chicago  began  to  no- 
tice a  new  species  in- 
vading the  sleepy  coun- 
try towns.  This  intruder 
was  the  commercial 
salesman,  "the  drum- 
mer," emerging  from 
Chicago — and  typical  of 
it,  in  that  it  was  a  Yan- 
kee outpost. 

Due  to  the  Lake 
Michigan  route  for  im- 
migrants, Chicago  had 
been  settled  by  New 
Yorkers  and  New  Eng- 
landers.  It  was  notori- 
ously Abolitionistic  at 
the  top  of  a  region  that 
was  unsympathetic  with 
that  cause.  Its  most  cele- 
brated detective  of  later 
years,  Allan  Pinkerton, 

had  his  start  on  the  underground  railway  which  made 
Chicago  an  important  division  point.  Incidentally,  Pinker- 
ton's  greatness  lay  not  in  solving  mysteries  nor  catching 
jewel-thieves,  but  in  organizing  to  protect  capital  from 
highwaymen,  yeggs,  forgers,  thieving  railroad  employes — 
and,  in  a  different  moral  direction — from  labor  strikers. 
He  rose  to  world  fame  serving  the  Yankee  capitalists  and 
industrialists  as  they  rose  in  Chicago  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  Chicago  Yankees  were  as  eager  for  business  as  had 
been  their  clipper-ship  ancestors,  and  they  were  as  coercive 
in  trade  as  the  Puritans  had  been  in  religion  and  ethics. 
They  had  had  trouble  making  anything  of  their  log-town, 
because  it  had  started  late  and  was  extremely  muddy.  But 
they  had  planked  roads  for  the  hauling  of  wheat,  forced  the 
completion  of  a  canal,  and  enticed  lake  freighters.  And  then, 
sending  traveling  salesmen  into  the  surrounding  farms,  they 
began  to  merchandise.  Soon  they  were  penetrating  terri- 
tories that  had  always  been  content  to  trade  with  the  slow, 
friendly  ports  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

High-pressure  salesmen  aroused  the  cupidity  of  farmers 
by  arguing  that  railroads  would  help,  not  hurt  them.  By 
nature,  the  agrarians  disliked  the  snorting,  ugly  little  engines 
that  ran  on  rails,  whereas  they  had  never  hated  the  machine 
as  represented  in  river  steamboats,  possibly  because  there  the 
machine  was  hidden  under  the  beguiling  form  of  a  ship.  At 
any  rate  the  midland  farmer,  seduced  by  the  get-rich-quick 
tale  of  the  railroad  bond  salesman,  helped  hasten  the  arrival 
of  the  railways.  Chicago  became  the  rail  center  of  the  whole 
West,  and  the  chief  instrument  in  linking  the  agrarians  to 
the  East. 

This  had  been  only  started  when  down  upon  the  whole 
nation  crashed  the  Civil  War  to  make  certain  the  doom  of 


the  agrarian  civilization  and   to   name    Chicago   as   chief 
executioner. 

The  Civil  War  made  Chicago  Chicago.  No  sooner  had 
the  man-power  of  the  Midlands  left  the  wheatfields  for  the 
battlefields  than  Chicago  salesmen  leaped  upon  the  old  men 
and  boys  and  sold  them  McCormick's  Chicago-made  reap- 
ers. This  invention,  which  allowed  harvests  to  be  gathered 
without  interruption,  was  more  important  to  the  Union 

cause  than  almost  any 
one  military  victory. 

The  industrial  rush 
was  on.  Other  kinds  of 
labor-saving  machinery 
poured  from  Chicago 
down  upon  the  Mid- 
lands. The  federal  gov- 
ernment, buying  stu- 
pendously for  its  armies, 
made  Chicago  a  major 
depot  for  clothing,  horses, 
hay,  corn,  oats,  wagons, 
canvas,  iron, — all  the 
supplies  of  Quartermas- 
ter Mars.  Big  business 
came  to  the  city.  Labor- 
ers were  never  enough 
and  their  wages  soared. 
The  demand  was  for 
mechanical  improve- 

Kaufmann-Fab,y,  Chicago        mCnt  and   Organization, 

Maxwell  Street  outdoor  market  where  old  world  village  habits  persist  and  the  speeding  up  of 

industry.   Under  the 
promptings    of  patriot- 
ism and  higher  wages,  agrarians  forgot  their  social  superi- 
ority to  clerks  and  factory  hands. 

Chicago,  which  had  not  grown  since  1857 — seeming  static 
at  around  100,000  population — zoomed  upward  as  the 
war  progressed.  Within  a  year  after  the  booming  of  Fort 
Sumter's  guns,  Chicago  held  138,000  inhabitants  and  by 
1864  a  full  170,000.  Its  export  of  16  million  bushels  of  grain 
in  1859  looked  ridiculous  beside  its  export  of  65  million  in 
1862.  Four  years  of  war  added  70  percent  to  Chicago's 
population,  90  percent  to  its  property  values  and  400  per- 
cent to  its  taxes. 

THE  demand  for  packed  meat  by  the  armies  and  by  the 
civilians  who  had  quit  the  farm  for  industrial  wages, 
caused  Chicago  to  organize  its  stock-yards  and  to  become 
"hog-butcher  of  the  world."  Where  Cincinnati  had  killed 
twice  as  many  hogs  as  Chicago  in  1860,  it  slaughtered  only 
one  third  as  many  in  1863.  The  Board  of  Trade  and  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  rose  to  power  during  the  period.  In  1863 
and  '64  the  built-upon  area  of  the  entire  city  doubled. 
Stone  sidewalks,  stone  fronts,  sewers,  water  systems  all 
came  with  the  inrush  of  gold.  Crime  rose  in  an  equal  cre- 
scendo. "Chicago  capitalists"  were  denounced  in  Middle- 
West  newspapers,  and  editors  railed  against  "Chicago 
scamps  who  go  through  the  country  cheating  people."  All 
the  wooden  nutmeg  jokes  that  had  ever  been  told  by 
southern  planters  about  New  Englanders  were  now  told  by 
midland  farmers  about  Chicago  sharpers.  Kansas  said  that 
everything  it  bought  from  reapers  to  cook-stoves  bore  a 
Chicago  retailer's  or  wholesaler's  stamp.  The  lack  of  axe- 
men in  the  region  during  the  war  had  prompted  Chicago 
lumber  barons  to  sell  ready-made  (Continued  on  page  518) 
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BY  LOUIS  WIRTH 


IN  a  single  century  Chicago  has  de- 
veloped out  of  an  obscure  frontier 
hamlet  on  the  fringe  of  a  windswept 
prairie  into  a  world  metropolis — the  capi- 
tal of  a  gigantic  midwestern  empire  of 
twelve  states.  In  the  words  of  Turner,  the 
historian  of  the  frontier,  "It  is  an  imperial 
domain.  If  the  greater  countries  of  Cen- 
tral Europe — France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Austro-Hungary — were  laid  down  upon 
this  area,  the  Middle-West  would  still 
show  a  margin  of  spare  territory."  Despite 
local  diversities,  this  region  is  a  unity, 
knit  together  by  physiographic  features,  a 
great  natural  water  system,  a  similar 
history  of  settlement,  an  intricate  system 
of  communications,  a  high  degree  of  social, 
economic  and  political  interdependence. 

There  was  a  time  in  American  history  when  the  smug 
newly-rich  aristocracy  of  the  East  was  at  best  oblivious  or 
contemptuous  of  this  region  and  at  worst  so  hostile  to  its  in- 
corporation into  the  Union  as  to  urge  turning  it  back  to  the 
Indians  or  abandoning  it  to  the  French.  Little  did  they  dream 
that  their  own  descendants  would  one  day  seek  this  wilder- 
ness as  refugees  from  an  impoverished  New  England;  that 
its  vast  natural  resources  would  be  the  mainstay  of  the  nation 
in  its  crises,  that  it  would  become  the  granary  of  the  world, 
that  its  industries  would  put  America  on  the  road  to  be- 
coming a  world  power  and  that  ultimately  the  Middle- West 
would  challenge  the  economic,  political  and  cultural  domi- 
nance of  the  Adantic  seaboard.  The  frontier  was  no  easy 
task-master,  but  the  frontiersman  has  often  been  idealized 
into  a  romantic  figure  of  a  super-human  stature  who  miracu- 
lously transformed  a  barren  prairie  into  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey.  In  admiration  of  the  wonders  man  has  wrought  on  the 
western  landscape  in  the  short  span  of  a  century,  we  are  in- 
clined to  forget  the  millennia  of  unwitting  preparation  for 
human  tinkering  which  nature  had  stored  away  under  a 
deceptive  and  forbidding  surface. 

Nature  was  not  niggardly  when  she  made  the  Middle- 
West.  The  smooth  expanses  of  the  central  plain,  mantled 
with  extremely  rich  soils  are  the  product  of  the  slow  but 
relentless  southward  movement  of  the  ice  sheet  which  once 
covered  half  of  North 
America  and  which 
levelled  off  the  hills 
and    filled    up    the 
transverse  valleys, 
leaving    behind,    as 
the  ice  melted,  deep 
deposits  of  rich  earth 
almost    entirely   free 
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from  stones.  The  prairie  plains  are  believed  on  the  whole  to 
surpass  in  fertility  any  other  region  of  America  or  Europe 
with  the  possible  exception  of  some  territory  about  the 
Black  Sea.  What  farmers  in  other  less  favored  areas  must 
purchase  to  fertilize  the  scanty  soil  was  here  provided  by  the 
drift  of  the  glacier,  which  was  rich  in  loess  and  other  pulver- 
ized rocks,  and  by  the  alluvial  deposits  from  the  lakes.  Aside 
from  flat  land  and  fertile  soil  the  region  is  favored  by  a 
climate  conducive  to  agriculture. 

Chicago,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  thirty-four  inches,  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  well-watered  eastern  half  of  the  country  and 
more  than  five  hundred  miles  east  of  the  "twenty-inch  dead- 
line," which  is  the  approximate  western  margin  of  profitable 
agriculture  without  irrigation.  The  growing-season  is  suffi- 
ciently long  to  be  well  suited  to  a  variety  of  crops.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  was  made  easy  for  man  since  only  the 
northeastern  portion  and  the  river  valleys  were  wooded, 
while  the  rest  of  the  vast  unobstructed  plain,  once  the  tough 
prairie  sod  had  been  broken,  lent  itself  to  tilling  by  the  sim- 
plest of  tools. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Middle- West  has  become  known  as 
the  corn-belt,  for  here  nature  seems  to  have  conspired  to 
make  man  grow  corn.  These  quarter  of  a  million  square 
miles  of  the  most  fertile  farm-land  in  the  world  are  either 
level  or  so  gently  rolling  that,  except  for  a  few  hills  near  the 

streams  and  man's 
improvement  on  the 
landscape,  a  plow 
could  run  almost  un- 
interruptedly from 
central  Ohio  to  west- 
ern Nebraska.  The 
generosity  of  nature 
and  the  lavish  hand 


Heir  of  a  rich  soil,  of  water-power  and  transportation,  of 
pioneers  and  free  men/  situated  at  the  center  of  an  ever- 
growing young  nation;  drawing  on  all  the  world  for  her  people 
Chicago  dominates  a  superb  inland  empire  which  in  a  few 
brief  decades  has  run  through  the  whole  Industrial  Revolution 
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of  the  government  in  disposing  of  the  gifts  of  the  gods  is  even 
now  visible  in  the  size  and  the  pattern  of  the  farms,  for  when 
the  government  parceled  out  the  territory  to  homesteaders  it 
staked  out  the  roads  at  right  angles,  one  mile  apart,  running 
due  east  and  west  and  due  north  and  south.  The  usual  farm 
was  a  quarter  section  of  one  hundred  sixty  acres.  The  check- 
erboard pattern  of  the  farms,  the  townships,  the  counties  and 
even  the  cities  of  the  region  bespeak  the  homestead  origin  of 
the  settlements  in  the  area. 

The  corn-belt  small  town  has  been  aptly  termed  inert.  Its 
inhabitants,  who  resisted  the  wave  of  migration  to  Los  An- 
geles, consist  mainly  of  retired  farmers,  more  thrifty  than 
enterprising.  The  chain-store  and  the  automobile  and  the 
endless  ribbons  of  concrete  roads  that  connect  county  seat 
with  county  seat  have  accentuated  the  drab  uniformity  and 
have  left  the  small  villages  "out  in  the  mud." 

The  corn-belt  is  no  longer  the  land  of  unbounded  oppor- 
tunity, though  it  has  had  its  booms  even  in  recent  times,  es- 
pecially during  the  War.  Free  land  has  long  ceased  to  be 
available  in  the  region  and  war-time  prices  of  farms  rose  to 
as  much  as  $500  an 


the  corn-belt  that  produced  an  export  surplus  for  the  North 
during  the  Civil  War  and  that  sustained  the  allied  armies 
during  the  World  War.  Corn,  wheat,  and  the  lesser  grains — 
oats,  barley  and  rye — have  been  the  foundation  of  the  agri- 
cultural primacy  of  the  region  and  together  with  hay  have 
furnished  the  basis  not  merely  for  what  in  normal  times  was  a 
prosperous  farming-population,  but  also  for  the  meat  indus- 
try of  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  for  the  dairy  indus- 
try of  Wisconsin,  the  milling-enterprises  of  Minneapolis  and 
a  large  share  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  thriving 
cities  of  the  region.  The  fortunes  of  one  third  the  population 
of  the  United  States  depend  directly  upon  the  abundance 
and  the  price  of  these  agricultural  commodities. 

In  the  last  century  the  agricultural  center  of  the  country 
has  shifted  to  the  prairies  while  the  area  of  the  pioneer 
farmers  has  given  way  to  manufacturing.  Even  before  the 
Civil  War  the  area  of  greatest  wheat  production  had  passed 
from  the  East  and  Ohio  to  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin; 
by  1880  the  wheat  center  had  moved  across  the  Mississippi. 
A  similar  westward  movement  is  seen  in  the  case  of  corn. 

While    in    1840    the 
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acre  only  to  fall  in 
1932  to  little  over  $75 
an  acre,  the  lowest  fig- 
ure for  any  geographic 
division  of  the  United 
States.  Next  to  the 
South,  the  Middle- 
West  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  farm 
tenancy  in  the  United 
States.  The  farmer's 
purchasing-power  as 
measured  by  the  ratio 
of  the  prices  he  re- 
ceives to  the  price  he 
pays  for  the  goods  he 
buys  is  now  approxi- 
mately one  half  of 
what  it  was  between 
1909  and  1914.  The 
burden  of  debt  and 
taxation  for  roads, 
schools  and  govern- 
ment has  been  increas- 
ing. The  slogan  of  the 
corn-belt  has  almost 
become  a  cry  of  de- 
spair: "Return  to  the 
cost  of  production." 
Like  New  England  in 
an  earlier  period  the 
corn-belt  has  become 
a  region  that  exports 
its  men.  At  first  the 
Far-West  and  then 
the  cities  have  become 
the  man-consumers  of 
the  Middle- West. 

The  land,  the  climate  and  the  communication  lines  have 
fashioned  the  Middle- West  into  a  vast  natural  geographic 
region.  Having  riches  thrust  upon  them,  the  settlers  of  the 
corn-belt  proceeded  to  skim  the  cream  off  the  land  and  when 
pay-dirt  got  thin  to  move  farther  west  and  until  recently 
mining  rather  than  cultivating  the  farms  as  they  went.  It  was 
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southern  states  pro- 
duced half  the  crop 
and  the  Middle-West 
one  fifth,  by  1890 
nearly  half  the  corn  in 
the  country  came  from 
beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. Wheat  is  now 
the  chief  grain  in  the 
southern  and  south- 
western part  of  the 
region  where  drought 
menaces  corn.  In  the 
northern  and  north- 
eastern parts,  oats  is 
preferred  because  it  is 
spring-sown  and  there- 
fore avoids  the  rigor- 
ous winters  which 
often  destroy  winter 
wheat.  The  elaborate 
Indian  ceremonies  to 
propitiate  the  rain  god 
can  be  understood  if 
the  dependence  of 
corn  upon  rain — espe- 
cially July  rain — is 
considered,  for  the 
difference  of  an  inch 
of  corn-belt  rainfall 
has  produced  a  dif- 
ference of  as  much  as 
five  hundred  million 
bushels  in  the  crop. 

Only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  corn 
produced  goes  directly 
to  the  market.  It  is  no 
accident  that  the  biggest  corn-growing  states  are  also  the 
biggest  fat  hog  and  cattle  producers.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, which  in  the  case  of  corn  is  almost  directly  proportional 
to  distance  from  the  market,  accounts  for  the  practice  of 
condensing  corn  into  pork  and  beef. 

Corn,  wheat  and  livestock  have  furnished  a  broad  base  for 
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the  economic  pyramid  of  the  Middle- West  with  Chicago  at 
the  apex.  But  aside  from  the  corn-belt,  there  is  the  North 
Central  dairy  region  which  adds  valuable  resources  as  well 
as  a  distinctive  cultural  atmosphere  to  the  Middle-West. 
Here  the  silo  and  the  dairy  barn,  the  herds  of  cows  in  the 
pasture,  the  roadside  milk-cans,  the  creameries  and  cheese 
factories  are  character- 
istic points  in  the  land- 
scape. The  land  in  this 
area  originally  was 
wooded  and  the  lum- 
berman was  succeeded 
by  the  stump-fighting 
wheat  farmer.  Soil  ex- 
haustion, competition 
with  the  northwestern 
wheat  area  and  chinch 
bugs  finally  turned  the 
region  into  diversified 
farming  and  dairying. 
To  the  southwest  is  the 
winter  wheat  region 
and  to  the  northwest 
the  spring  wheat  re- 
gion, dominated  by 
Minneapolis  and 
stretching  into  the 
prairies  of  Canada. 

A  vast  source  of 
wealth  of  the  Middle- 
West,  at  least  histori- 
cally, lay  in  its  timber. 
The  white  pine  forests 
interlaced  with  hard 
woods  were  exploited 
with  reckless  abandon 
while  they  lasted.  In 
lumbering  even  more 
than  in  agriculture,  the 
pioneers  mined  and 
moved,  for  it  takes  pa- 
tience and  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  settled  life 

to  await  the  harvest  of  a  man-made  forest.  The  center  of  the 
lumber  activity  moved  rapidly  from  Michigan  to  Minne- 
sota. Lumber  towns  with  their  sawmills  flourished  for  a 
while,  and  the  Great  Lakes  swarmed  at  one  time  with  lumber 
schooners.  Chicago  for  some  decades  was  the  greatest  lumber 
market  on  earth. 

A  much  more  permanent  basis  for  riches  in  the  Middle- 
West  is  to  be  found  in  the  copper  and  iron  deposits  of  the 
Upper  Lakes  Region  around  Lake  Superior.  While  the  cop- 
per mines  were  so  ruthlessly  exploited  that  they  are  now  un- 
profitable, the  iron  mines  are  still  among  the  richest  in  the 
world  and  supply  the  steel  industry  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chi- 
cago with  the  ore  for  the  production  of  80  percent  of  the  pig 
iron  of  the  United  States.  The  ore  of  the  north,  furthermore, 
is  matched  by  the  coal  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Michigan  and  Kansas,  and  the  ore  boats  plying  on  the  Great 
Lakes  are  the  strategic  means  of  transporting  ore  more 
cheaply  and  expeditiously  than  is  the  case  anywhere  else  on 
earth. 

If  the  Middle- West  is  in  want,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  nature 
but  of  the  destructiveness,  the  stupidity  and  the  scandalous 
wastefulness  of  men.  If  in  this  region  man  and  nature  are  out 
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of  joint,  it  is  to  the  crudity  of  human  institutions  that  we 
must  turn  for  readjustment,  for  only  incorrigible  blunderers 
could  fail  to  achieve  amply  the  material  basis  of  the  good  life 
in  such  a  setting. 

Chicago  and  the  Middle- West  reflect  the  development  of 
the  matured  Industrial  Revolution  period.  What  had  been 

germinating  and  strug- 
gling painfully  and 
slowly  to  establish  itself 
as  a  new  basis  for  social 
life  in  Europe  and  the 
eastern  United  States, 
the  Middle-West  took 
in  its  stride  in  a  few 
decades.  For  the  discon- 
tented of  the  older 
America,  the  West 
pointed  a  way  out  and 
offered  the  hope  that  a 
good  man  could  work 
himself  up  in  one  place 
or  another.  This  unrest 
was  singularly  fortu- 
nate. 

True,  the  newcomers 
did  not  drive  their 
stakes  very  deep  into 
the  tough  prairie  sod, 
but  what  they  lacked  in 
stability  and  intensive- 
ness  they  more  than 
made  up  by  their  spirit 
of  adventure,  their  en- 
terprise, their  naive  op- 
timism and  their  swift 
though  extensive  occu- 
pation and  exploitation 
of  the  territory.  Their 
mood  was  bullish  and 
nature  had  set  the  stage 
for  a  boom  awaiting 
their  entrance  upon  the 
Middle-West. 

The  region  around  the  lower  Great  Lakes  was  favored 
in  its  settlement  and  rapid  development  by  the  accident  of 
its  location.  Lying  between  the  inland  seas  and  the  Missis- 
sippi water  system,  the  region  offered  a  break  in  transporta- 
tion and  became  the  highway  of  an  immense  traffic  of  men 
and  goods.  The  movement  from  the  East  made  use  of  the 
95,000  square  miles  of  water  highways  constituting  the 
Great  Lakes  and  connecting  channels  with  a  shore  line  of 
over  8000  miles.  What  traffic  failed  to  cross  the  lakes  had  to 
skirt  around  the  southern  shore.  From  the  South  the  natural 
avenue  of  approach  was  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
especially  the  Illinois  River,  whose  valley  was  settled  by 
migrants  from  Kentucky  and  the  South. 

Settlement  of  the  prairies  followed  that  of  the  woodlands. 
Flour  and  sawmills  were  among  the  first  improvements  un- 
dertaken by  the  pioneers.  On  land  the  traffic  moved  over  the 
Indian  trails  and  then  upon  the  roads  constructed  by  the 
white  man,  the  first  of  which  in  northern  Illinois  were  avail- 
able in  1827.  Plank  roads  were  constructed  between  the  lead- 
ing settlements  making  possible  the  more  efficient  movement 
of  goods  to  the  embryonic  markets.  An  active  wagon  trade 
developed  in  the  region  of  Chicago.  The  completion  of  the 
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FACTORS  IN  THE  SHIFTING  CENTER  OF  THE  US  POPULATION.  (Dots  represent  centers  of  population) 


Illinois-Michigan  Canal,  connecting  the  Illinois  River  and 
hence  the  Mississippi  with  Lake  Michigan,  gave  a  power- 
ful impetus  in  1 848  to  the  growth  of  Chicago  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Middle-West.  Its  first  heavy  traffic  was  in  lumber 
from  the  North  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
modities needed  on  the  prairies.  The  lumber  business  was 
for  years  the  most  important  commercial  enterprise  at  Chi- 
cago. To  this  was  added  the  transshipment  and  trade  in  the 
commodities  from  the  East,  most  important  among  which 
were  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  general  merchan- 
dise and  salt.  Sugar,  molasses,  hemp  and  tobacco  were  the 
southern  products  passing  through  Chicago  on  their  way  to 
midwestern,  eastern  and  foreign  markets.  The  local  com- 
modities, such  as  corn,  pork  products  and  whiskey  from 
Peoria,  could  now  be  marketed  more  cheaply  and  expedi- 
tiously,  bringing  the  local  producer  better  prices  and  allow- 
ing him  to  purchase  the  commodities  which  he  needed  at 
correspondingly  lower  prices. 

The  margin  of  prosperity  thus  achieved  was  crucial  in  the 
development  of  the  country.  Shippers,  commission-men, 
merchants  and — on  a  small  scale — manufacturers,  soon 
realized  the  possibilities  of  Chicago,  for  this  growing  hamlet 
could  now  levy  tribute  upon  the  increasing  volume  of  mer- 


chandise flowing  in  and  out  of  the  region.  The  Erie  Canal, 
connecting  New  York  with  the  Great  Lakes,  gave  to  the 
Midwest  direct  and  economical  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
East  and  the  world.  So  strategic  were  these  improvements 
for  Chicago  that  the  completion  of  the  Illinois-Michigan 
Canal  precipitated  a  struggle  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  for  dominance  over  the  Middle- West.  Even  the  mer- 
chants of  New  Orleans  were  alarmed.  As  early  as  1852  Chi- 
cago was  already  receiving  nearly  four  times  as  much  corn  as 
St.  Louis  and  was  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  the  grain 
center  of  the  nation. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  railroads  in  the  Middle- 
West  in  the  fifties,  however,  soon  brought  a  new  era  to  Chi- 
cago and  its  hinterland.  At  first  in  passenger  traffic  and  then 
in  freight  as  well,  the  railroad  challenged  the  steamboat.  But 
this  merely  augmented  the  advantage  of  Chicago  over  her 
rivals.  The  competition  between  railroad  and  steamboat,  of 
which  Chicago  received  the  full  benefit,  gave  her  an  advan- 
tage in  passenger  and  freight  rates  which  still  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  her  present  competitive  position  with  other 
cities  of  the  Middle- West.  Even  though  the  water  transport, 
except  for  bulk  commodities,  is  no  longer  actually  relied 
upon  for  the  carrying  on  of  her  (Continued  on  page  520) 
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CHICAGO  had  reached  the  point  in  1928  where  it  re- 
quired the  cooperation  of  the  police  department  and 
Al  Capone  to  conduct  an  orderly  election.  Frank  J. 
Loesch,  president  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission, 
brought  about  this  coordination  of  the  governors  of  the 
community.  After  the  disorder  in  the  April  primaries  of  that 
year,  he  had  an  interview  with  Capone  and  asked  him  to 
keep  his  "damned  Italian  hoodlums  out  of  the  election  this 
coming  fall."  Capone  said,  "I'll  help."  He  kept  his  word. 
Then  Loesch  asked  the  chief  of  detectives  ' '  to  take  care  of  the 
Dingbat  O'Berta  gang  of  Polacks"  so  as  to  prevent  the  kid- 
napping and  assaulting  of  Polish  voters  that  had  taken  place 
in  April.  The  chief  of  detectives  said  that  this  could  be  done 
readily  by  taking  "them  out  of  their  beds  about  four-thirty 
on  election  morning  and  locking  them  up  on  suspicion." 
Previously  policemen  had  been  assigned  to  polling  places  at 
the  request  of  precinct  workers.  As  would  be  expected,  "no 
policeman  saw  or  knew  or  heard  anything."  Loesch  asked 
the  police  commissioner  to  distribute  the  force  of  five  thou- 
sand men  in  "such  a  way  that  no  policeman  would  be  at  a 
precinct  where  he  knew  anybody  or  anybody  knew  him." 
Seventy  squad  cars  were  assigned  to  election  duty  in  the 
"hot"  districts.  As  a  result  of  these  precautions,  there  was  no 
violence,  no  complaint  of  ballot-box  stuffing,  no  kidnapping. 
It  was,  said  Loesch,  "the  cleanest  election  held  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  in  forty-five  years  to  my  personal  knowledge." 

The  world  at  large  has  come  to  regard  this  kind  of  story, 
shocking  as  it  is,  as  typical  of  Chicago.  Even  the  citizens  of 
the  second  largest  city  in  the  United  States,  if  they  knew 
about  it  at  all,  were  beyond  viewing  the  situation  with 
alarm.  By  1928,  they  had  come  to  accept  their  plight,  con- 
soling themselves  with  the  slim  comfort  that  anyway  things 
were  no  better,  if  less  publicized,  in  other  large  cities  of 
America. 

Yet  in  1914,  American  cities  had  seemed  on  their  way 
toward  technically  proficient  government  and  administra- 
tion. The  boodlers  were  being  beaten  on  every  hand;  there 
was  much  Bull  Moose  and  Progressive  agitation,  not  a  little 
talk  of  the  New  Freedom  and  a  widespread  atmosphere  of 
hope,  enthusiasm  and  animation.  The  municipal  research 
movement  had  begun  to  bear  fruit,  city  planning  had  been 
invented,  and  cities  were  experimenting  with  new-fangled 
devices  to  insure  "good  government."  In  retrospect,  the 
dreams  of  the  city  patriots  of  those  days  may  appear  millen- 
nial, but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  idealism  and 
not  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  common  sense  finding 
expression  in  the  popular  movements  to  improve  city 
government. 

In  Chicago,  the  first  rounds  with  the  spoilsmen  had  been 
won.  The  Municipal  Voters'  League,  under  the  leadership 
of  George  E.  Cole,  William  Kent,  Walter  L.  Fisher,  George 
C.  Sikes  and  others,  had  laid  the  foundations  for 
fundamental  reforms  by  repeatedly  electing  un- 
purchaseable and  representative  councilmen.  So 
successful  were  they  that  the  Chicago  City  Coun- 
cil came  to  be  recognized  as  perhaps  the  most 
able  legislative  body  in  America. 

How   then,   came   Chicago   to   fall   into   the 


doldrums  of  the  last  twenty  years?  A  review  of  the  city's 
career  during  those  decades  splits  the.  blame  several  ways. 

First,  that  convenient  explanation  for  many  adversities, 
the  World  War.  It  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  local  govern- 
ment long  before  the  United  States  cast  its  lot  with  the  Allied 
powers.  The  liberal  and  reform  elements  had  been  able  to 
secure  adequate  publicity  through  the  press  for  their  ideas 
and  policies.  The  affairs  of  the  city  council  and  other  local 
governmental  bodies  had  been  first-page  news.  The  assassi- 
nation at  Sarajevo  altered  the  make-up  of  Chicago  news- 
papers. Local  affairs  were  relegated  to  the  inside  pages  or 
squeezed  out  entirely.  The  liberal  leaders,  no  longer  able  to 
make  the  front  pages,  were  without  a  medium  for  the  dis- 
semination of  their  ideas. 

Nationalistic  sentiments  and  feelings,  aroused  to  a  bitter 
pitch  by  the  War,  added  to  the  disorganization  of  an  already 
heterogeneous  community.  Fertile  ground  was  prepared 
among  the  various  groups  for  unscrupulous  demagogic  ap- 
peals. Chicago  was  the  "sixth  German  city  in  the  world,"  in 
the  words  of  "Big  Bill"  Thompson.  His  coolness  toward  the 
Allied  mission  to  the  United  States  headed  by  Joffre,  Viviani 
and  Balfour  and  his  general  opposition  to  American  partici- 
pation in  the  War  cemented  a  large  German  vote  to  his  ban- 
ner. The  Irish  were  not  antagonized  by  opposition  to  a 
British  cause.  The  inflamed  nationalistic  passions  and  the  in- 
tense "Americanism"  which  came  out  of  the  War  made  it 
possible  more  readily  to  win  campaigns  by  the  skillful  ma- 
nipulation of  the  electorate  through  appeals  completely  ir- 
relevent  to  municipal  affairs.  Thompson's  forays  against 
King  George,  his  America  First  and  anti-World  Court 
crusades  were  crude  but  clever  appeals  to  an  almost  hysteri- 
cal constituency. 


American  entrance  into  the  War,  the  energies  of 
civic  organizations  the  country  over  were  diverted  to 
war  activities.  Municipal  affairs  were  neglected.  The  whole 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  local  government  came  to 
a  standstill.  Mass  interest  in  city  affairs  declined.  The  ener- 
gies of  the  most  able  of  the  citizenry  were  drained  from  the 
city  in  either  official  or  private  capacities.  Those  who  were 
not  selling  Liberty  bonds,  serving  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces  or  acting  as  dollar-a-year  men  were  busily  engaged  in 
making  fortunes  furnishing  the  Allied  governments  with 
supplies.  A  residue  of  cynicism,  disillusionment  and  appar- 
ently a  lower  level  of  public  morality  were  precipitated  by 
the  Armistice.  Chicago,  in  common  with  other  cities,  suf- 
fered from  these  nation-wide  trends.  In  addition,  the  Soviet 
revolution  frightened  men  who  had  financed  reform  cam- 
paigns. They  became  dubious  about  liberalism  and  impor- 
tant sources  of  campaign  funds  and  publicity  were  cut  off. 
With  the  War  came  national  prohibition,  the  second  great 


Politics,  business  and  crime  in  unholy  alliance  set  back  the 
clock  in  Chicago,  which  had  had  a  good  government  as  cities 
30.  Repeal,  the  MR  A,  a  stable  population  have  given  it  a  new 
lease  on  life  and  tapped  dormant  reservoirs  of  civic  energy 
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contributor  to  Chicago's  downfall.  The  city  had  been  drip- 
ping wet  for  decades.  "Temperance"  had  apparently  been 
buried  by  the  popular  wrath  which  greeted  "Old  Joe" 
MedilPs  efforts  to  enforce  eleven  o'clock  and  Sunday  closing 
soon  after  the  great  fire  of  1871,  but  the  issue  had  arisen  oc- 
casionally to  create  confusion  and  cross-currents  in  municipal 
affairs.  In  1907  a  carefully  drafted  city  charter  had  been  de- 
feated at  the  polls  largely  because  of  opposition  by  the 
United  Societies  engendered  by  the  refusal  of  a  downstate 
legislature  to  grant  home  rule  on  the  question  of  Sunday 
closing  of  saloons.  Single-issue  groups,  both  wet  and  dry, 
had  been  willing  to  turn  their  strength  to  the  most  un- 
mitigated rascal  provided  he  was  "right"  on  this  one  ques- 
tion. It  was  quite  clear  that  a  bone-dry  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem would  not  be  greeted  with  acclaim  in  a  city  where  there 
were  merely  degrees  of  wetness.  The  issue  had  been  not 
whether  to  abolish  saloons  but  rather  at  what  hour  and  on 
what  day  to  close  them.  There  was  no  question  in  Chicago 
whether  the  law  could  or  would  be  enforced.  The  only  point 
at  issue  was  as  to  who  would  have  the  extraordinarily  valu- 
able privilege  of  supplying  the  alcoholic  needs  of  a  thirsty 
populace. 

Bootleggers,  brewers,  speakeasy  proprietors,  gang  leaders 
entered  politics.  This  was  the  only  way  to  get  the  franchise  to 
sell  liquor  and  beer  in  Chicago.  True,  competing  brewers 
and  bootleggers  could  be  eliminated  by  hijacking  their 
trucks,  by  informal  street  warfare  and  more  carefully  staged 
murders.  Gangs  were  wiped  out  and  territory  captured  by 
these  methods,  but  the  gangs  with  the  police  on  their  side 
were  certain  to  win  in  the  long  run.  The  police  could  furnish 
protection  from  the  law  and  from  business  rivals.  The  most 
convenient  way  to  secure  their  support  was  to  buy  them  or 
politicians  controlling  them.  Persons  affiliated  with  the 
liquor  business,  from  the  chiefs  of  the  gangland  militia  to  the 
owner  of  the  lowliest  "speak,"  went  into  politics  in  various 
ways.  Campaign  funds,  precinct  workers,  election-day  ter- 
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"Rich,  and  middle-classes 
have  moved  to  the  suburbs  in 
greater  degree  thus  draining 
away  their  votes  and  their 
leadership  from  the  affairs  of 
the  larger  community" 


rorists  were  furnished. 
The  liquor  organizations, 
together  with  their  affili- 
ated businesses,  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful 
factions  in  the  ruling 
political  combination  of 
Chicago. 

Prosperity,  that  other 
offspring  of  the  War 
which  we  are  now  learn- 
ing to  regard  as  a  doubt- 
fully blessed  state,  must 
take  its  share  of  the 
blame.  The  dual  effects 
of  prosperity  contributed 
to  the  present  status  of 
the  city.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  created  a  gen- 
eral indifference  toward 
civic  affairs  among  great 
masses;  on  the  other,  it  aroused  an  intense  desire  on  the  part 
of  certain  groups  to  control  the  government  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  their  selfish  ends. 

Prosperity  began  with  the  War.  Chicago  packing-houses 
were  sending  shiploads  of  their  products  to  Europe  before 
the  American  declaration  of  war.  After  April  1917  the  ener- 
gies of  all  types  of  business  men  were  devoted  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  War — and  the  making  of  money. 
After  the  post-war  slump  came  the  Coolidge  orgy  of  prosper- 
ity. Every  maid  had  a  margin  account.  When  there  was  a 
fortune  just  around  the  corner,  how  could  much  interest  and 
activity  in  municipal  affairs  be  expected? 

THE  ethics  of  business  during  the  period  was  never  on  a 
high  plane.  Politics,  less  hypocritical,  was  but  a  dim 
shadow  of  the  practices  of  business.  Many  observers  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  government  in  Chicago  by 
the  rise  to  power  of  Samuel  Insull.  "Insull  was  more  respon- 
sible than  any  other  one  man  in  Chicago's  history  for  the 
degradation  of  municipal  government  to  its  lowest  level  of 
corruption  and  incompetence,"  says  Donald  Richberg. 
Ruthlessness  characterized  Insull's  drive  for  the  creation  of 
his  great  utilities  empire.  Beginning  in  the  sphere  of  electric 
power,  he  rapidly  absorbed  competitors  and  brought  the 
city  under  his  control.  Then  he  came  to  dominate  rapid 
transit  and  gas.  By  1919  he  had  spread  out  over  Illinois.  In 
his  dealings  with  politicians  and  government  he  was  no  less 
ruthless  than  in  his  relationships  with  competitors.  In  the 
nineties,  he  had  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  tech- 
niques of  operation  of  Charles  Yerkes,  the  utilities  king,  who 
then  controlled  the  city.  Insull  apparently  learned  much 
from  Yerkes — but  not  enough. 

The  big  business  men,  however,  do  hot  bear  the  responsi- 
bility alone.  In  the  days  of  prosperity  the  small  business 
men,  cleaners,  dyers,  tailors,  laundrymen,  garage  owners 
and  others,  were  anxious  to  eliminate  competition,  increase 
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profits.  They  accepted  the  services  of  the  standing  armies 
which  had  been  recruited  to  insure  a  steady  flow  of  liquor 
into  the  city.  The  "racket"  was  born.  Businesses  were  "or- 
ganized." The  "legislative"  bodies  of  industries  issued  de- 
crees fixing  prices,  dividing  territory  and  governing  trade 
practices.  In  the  administration  of  these  "laws"  fines  were 
assessed  and  other  types  of  punishment  meted  out.  Recal- 
citrant members  of  the  industry  were  brought  into  line  by 
threats,  intimidation,  bombs,  strikes  and  now  and  then  a 
murder.  Many  business  men  were  not  unwilling  to  accept 
the  services  of  the  "educational  committees"  furnished  as  a 
sort  of  sideline  by  the  liquor  gangs.  Prices  could  be  raised; 
profits  became  greater.  But  the  situation  soon  got  out  of 
hand.  More  than  ninety  necessary  economic  activities  fell 
under  the  sway  of  the  racketeers,  according  to  the  Illinois 
Association  for  Criminal  Justice.  In  addition  to  "legitimate" 
rackets,  there  came  to  be  extortion  under  the  banner  of 
dummy  "business  associations." 

Activities  of  this  sort  could  not  be  carried  on  systematically 
without  "protection."  When  a  tire  was  ice-picked  to  stimu- 
late the  business  of  garages,  the  policeman  had  to  be  con- 
veniently around  the  corner.  Plate-glass  windows  could 
hardly  be  smashed  in  wholesale  fashion  without  some  co- 
operation from  the  police.  Bombings,  frequent  murders, 
intimidation,  violence  could  not  reign  without  "protection" 
from  the  police  and  the  state's  attorney's  office.  The  business 
man,  big  and  little,  found  himself  allied  with  the  bootleggers 
and  gangsters.  The  nether  worlds,  upper-  and  under-, 
became  bedfellows. 

The  composition  of  the  ruling  powers  of  Chicago  was  sym- 
bolized by  the  personnel  of  Big  Bill  Thompson's  cabinet  dur- 
i  ing  his  last  term  as  mayor  (1927-31.)   One  of  his  chief 
advisers  was  Corporation  Counsel  Samuel  Ettelson,  a  former 
Insull  attorney,  later  alienated  from  the  dethroned  utilities 
magnate.  On  the  other  side  was  City  Sealer  Daniel  Serri- 
tella,  generally  reputed  to  have  been  Capone's  representa- 
tive in  the  city  administration.  The  Democrats  were  not  left 
I  out  in  the  cold,  if  the  recently  published  testimony  of  the  late 
i  Moe  Rosenberg,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  Cer- 
mak  machine,  is  to  be  believed.  In  brief,  his  story  was  that 
the  utilities  took  care  of  him  by  giving  him  their  junk 
cheaply.  He,  in  turn,  took  care  of  some  of  the  Democratic 


Local  Governments  in  the  Metropolitan  Region 
oF  Chicago  1 

Type  of  Governmental  Unit  Number  in  the 

Chicago  Region  2 

Cities 204 

Counties 15 

Townships 165 

School  districts .  .• 978 

Park  districts 70  * 

Forest  Preserve  districts 4 

Sanitary  districts 

Drainage  districts 190 

Mosquito  Abatement  districts 

Health  districts 1 


Total 1642 

'  Adapted  from  Merriam,  Parratt,  and  Lepawsky,  The  Government  of  the 
Metropolitan  Region  of  Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1933. 

1  The  Chicago  Region  is  defined  as  the  territory  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  of  State  and  Madison  Streets  in  Chicago. 

"The  number  of  park  districts  will  be  reduced  by  twenty-one,  if  the 
recent  referendum  creating  a  single  park  authority  for  Chicago  is  upheld 
by  the  courts. 


officeholders  and  politicians  to  the  tune  of  over  $400,000 
during  1929  and  1930. 

Another  tremendous  factor  in  the  breakdown  of  Chicago's 
municipal  government  is  the  growth  of  the  suburbs,  effec- 
tively removing  from  the  politics  of  the  city  many  of  the 
more  able  citizens.  It  has  facilitated  the  formation  of  power 
combinations  such  as  those  described.  Although  no  intensive 
analyses  of  outward  migration  from  the  city  are  available,  it 
is  quite  apparent  that  this  movement  has  not  drawn  in  uni- 
form degree  from  all  classes  of  the  city.  The  rich,  the  middle- 
classes  have  moved  to  the  suburbs  in  greater  degree,  thus 
draining  away  their  votes  and  their  leadership  from  the  af- 
fairs of  the  larger  community.  This  trend  promises  to  con- 
tinue. The  suburbs  are  growing  at  a  much  higher  rate  than 
the  inner  city.  During  the  decade,  1920-30,  the  population 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  increased  by  25  percent;  that  of  Cook 
County  outside  Chicago,  by  72  percent.  For  every  five  votes 
in  the  city  there  is  one  in  the  county  outside.  In  1900  the 
ratio  was  thirteen  to  one. 

THE  migration  to  the  suburbs  has  multiplied  immeasur- 
ably the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  governmental  prob- 
lems affecting  the  entire  metropolitan  community.  Within 
fifty  miles  of  the  intersection  of  State  and  Madison  Streets  in 
Chicago's  loop  are  1642  local  governments.  In  Cook  County 
alone  there  are  419.  In  the  metropolitan  area  encompassed 
by  the  fifty-mile  radius  are  204  cities;  in  Cook  County,  89. 
The  city  has  spilled  over  into  fifteen  counties,  three  states. 
It  is  futile  to  expect  intelligent  and  effective  handling  of  prob- 
lems common  to  the  metropolitan  community  by  this  jum- 
bled and  disunited  governmental  mechanism.  How  can  an 
area  with  hundreds  of  independent  police  agencies  cope 
with  the  problem  of  crime  when  criminals  roam  at  will  over 
municipal  boundaries?  How  can  planning,  zoning,  water 
supply,  public  welfare  or  any  other  problem  of  the  metro- 
politan community  be  handled  effectively  with  a  govern- 
mental set-up  of  this  character? 

The  loss  of  leaders  and  a  substantial  group  usually  willing 
to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  government  of  the  city  has 
been  the  most  important  effect  of  the  movement  toward  the 
suburbs  so  far  as  the  mother  city  is  concerned.  The  move- 
ment toward  the  outskirts  was  at  first  merely  the  natural 
growth  of  the  city.  Until  1900  the  city  kept  pace  with  the 
outward  expansion  by  annexation,  but  since  then  relatively 
little  territory  has  been  added.  As  a  result,  the  suburban 
cities  have  become  parasitical,  dormitory  cities.  Their  citi- 
zens work  in  and  take  their  livelihood  from  the  larger  city. 
Civic  cowards,  with  notable  exceptions,  they  are  afraid  to 
cast  their  political  lot  with  the  larger  community  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  Small-town  mentalities  in  some  respects, 
they  lack  the  imagination  to  grasp  the  possibilities  of  the 
better  life  in  the  greater  metropolitan  community.  Selfish, 
they  remain  outside  the  city  to  take  advantage  of  lower  tax 
rates,  refusing  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining governmental  services  for  the  metropolitan  com- 
munity. They  waste  their  time  on  the  affairs  of  petty 
municipalities  unworthy  of  their  talents.  With  the  complete 
confidence  of  their  constituencies,  officials  of  these  cities  resist 
annexation  or  consolidation  in  order  to  preserve  their  vested 
interest  in  office.  When  financial  difficulties  beset  the  larger 
city,  business  and  banking  leaders,  suburban  dwellers,  form 
committees  and  demand  retrenchment  and  economy  with 
the  civic  spirit  and  broad  outlook  of  alien  landlords  and 
nonresident  taxpayers. 

In  1914,  by  the  creation  of  the  State  Utilities  Commission, 
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the  city  had  been  deprived  of  the  issue  around  which  all  the 
liberal  forces  had  combined.  This  effectively  removed  from 
municipal  politics  the  question  of  utility  regulation,  about 
the  only  common  ground  on  which  the  populace  had  been 
able  to  meet.  It  had  been  the  issue  on  which  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League  had  purged  the  City  Council  and  the  issue 
which  the  younger  Harrison  had  utilized  to  maintain  power 
and  a  fairly  good  government  as  cities  go.  By  the  creation  of 
the  State  Commission,  the  City  Council  was  emasculated 
and  its  proceedings  lost  interest  and  dramatic  flavor;  in  the 
public  eye  it  became  a  contemptible  body,  spending  its  time 
granting  permits  for  sidewalk  cuts  and  approving  applica- 
tions to  hold  tag-days.  But  to  control  the  state  and  its  Utili- 
ties Commission  it  was  necessary  to  control  the  politics  of  the 
city,  and  business  leaders,  notably  Insull,  contributed  heav- 
ily to  the  campaign  funds  of  both  political  organizations. 


A'^D  what  of  the  politicians?  Should  not  they  bear  the 
blame?  In  part,  yes,  but  the  city  has  had  about  the  sort 
of  government  that  the  most  powerful  combinations  of  big 
and  little  men  wanted.  The  task  of  the  grafters  and  corrup- 
tionists,  however,  was  simplified  by  the  factors  sketched 
here.  The  War  left  inflamed  sentiments  making  feasible  the 
control  of  large  groups  by  irrelevant  appeals.  Other  groups 
not  sufficiently  sophisticated  politically  to  distinguish  be- 
tween words  and  deeds  sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
patronage.  Prohibition  created  powerful  allies,  important 
sources  of  campaign  funds.  Prosperity  diverted  popular  at- 
tention from  government,  drew  to  the  support  of  the  machine 
privilege-seekers.  The  movement  to  the  suburbs  decimated 
the  ranks  of  civic  leaders,  independent  voters.  The  politi- 
cians threw  into  the  balance  the  power  which  comes  from 
thousands  of  political  jobs,  the  manipulation  of  public  con- 
tracts, a  thoroughly  corrupt  system  of  taxation,  and  the 
innumerable  perquisites  of  office. 

Despite  this  sordid  picture,  substantial  counter-develop- 
ments have  been  quietly  occurring.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  the  fight  against  crime.  The  Chicago  Regional  Planning 
Association  has  labored  diligently  to  evolve  order  from  the 
chaos  of  the  multitudinous  governmental  units  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  children  attending  the  secondary  schools, 
which  may  have  its  effect.  Research  into  the  problems  of  the 
metropolitan  community  is  continuously  being  carried  on 
by  both  public  and  private  agencies. 

In  the  battle  against  crime,  the  Chicago  Crime  Commis- 
sion under  the  leadership  of  the  venerable  Loesch  has  main- 
tained a  continuous  detailed  review  and  criticism  of  the 
work  of  the  courts  and  other  law-enforcing  agencies.  The 
Illinois  Association  for  Criminal  Justice  in  1929  issued  its 
monumental  report,  the  Illinois  Crime  Survey,  which  has 
not  been  without  some  influence.  More  recently  the  federal 
government,  through  income-tax  evasion  suits,  has  aided  by 
removing  from  the  scene  a  few  gangsters  and  politicians. 
The  Citizens'  Police  Committee  has  financed  and  directed  a 
survey  and  reorganization  of  the  police  department.  Under- 
neath the  froth  and  foam  of  lists  of  "public  enemies"  and 
exaggerated  official  pronouncements,  some  effective  work  is 
being  done. 

A  development  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  near  future  is  the  rapidly  increasing  proportion 
of  the  children  of  the  city  who  continue  their  education 
through  the  secondary  schools.  The  "holding  power"  of  the 
highschools,  as  the  educators  say,  has  increased  tremen- 
dously. From  1920  to  1930  the  proportion  of  14-  and 


15-year-old  children  in  school  increased  by  almost  one  third, 
while  the  proportion  of  those  1 6  and  1 7  years  of  age  attend- 
ing school  almost  doubled.  The  relevant  data  are  shown  in 
the  table  below.  One  cannot  say  with  any  warrant  of  scien- 
tific certainty  what  the  effect  of  this  trend  will  be  on  public 
affairs,  but  the  trend  is  there  and  must  be  considered. 

Growth  of  School  Attendance  in  Chicago,  1920-30 

Percentage  of  group 

attending  school 

Age  group                                                                  1920  1930 

7  to  13  years  inclusive                                                    93.9  97.4 

14  and  15 years                                                                     72.6  94.9 

16  and  17 years                                                                 29.  J  57.8 

1 8  to  20  years  inclusive                                                    9.8  18.2 

In  various  matters  of  metropolitan  concern  the  Chicago 
Regional  Planning  Association  has  attempted  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  hundreds  of  governments  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  In  addition  to  conducting  studies  basic  for  the 
formulation  of  a  regional  plan,  it  has  worked  energetically 
for  the  adoption  of  its  ideas.  It  has  aided  Cook  County,  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  other  governmental  units  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  highways  in  the  region.  It  has  recommended 
uniformity  in  municipal  traffic  ordinances.  It  has  interested 
itself  in  stimulating  the  acquisition  of  park  and  playground 
areas  by  local  authorities.  It  has  attempted  to  secure  coor- 
dination in  the  zoning  ordinances  of  the  region,  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways  it  has  performed  useful  functions. 

COMPLEMENTARY  to  the  work  of  the  Planning  Asso- 
ciation has  been  the  series  of  studies  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Committee  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Basic  research  in  the  population 
trends  and  geography  of  the  metropolitan  area  has  been  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  Planning  Association.  Field 
examinations  have  been  made  of  the  actual  operation  of  the 
governments  of  the  metropolitan  region  in  health,  water 
supply,  police,  judicial  administration,  governmental  re- 
porting. Proposals  for  alternative  governmental  devices 
more  appropriate  for  coping  with  metropolitan  problems 
have  eventuated  from  these  inquiries,  notably  in  the  1933 
report  by  Charles  E.  Merriam,  Spencer  D.  Parratt  and  Al- 
bert Lepawsky,  The  Government  of  the  Metropolitan 
Region  of  Chicago.  Northwestern  University  has  sponsored 
research  in  local  governmental  problems,  particularly  in 
taxation  by  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Simpson  and  his  assistants. 
Although  carried  on  under  unofficial  auspices,  these  re- 
searches have  had  some  effect  already  in  official  circles  and 
have  laid  the  groundwork  of  fact  for  further  action.  In  1931, 
the  Illinois  Commission  on  Taxation  and  Expenditures,  an 
official  body,  employed  Griffenhagen  &  Associates  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  local  government  in  the 
Chicago-Cook  County  metropolitan  area.  The  agitation  for 
governmental  simplification  is  beginning  to  produce  fruit. 
In  April  1934  the  voters  approved  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority a  proposal  to  consolidate  the  twenty-two  independent 
park  governments  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 

What  of  the  future  of  the  city?  What  of  the  city  and  the 
New  Deal?  In  addition  to  the  matters  already  mentioned, 
various  other  trends  must  be  weighed.  The  national  immi- 
gration policy  promises  to  bring  about  a  more  stable,  and 
with  the  passage  of  time  a  more  highly  assimilated  or  newly 
blended,  population  freeing  municipal  politics  from  em- 
barrassing cross-currents.  The  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  tolled  the  death  knell  for  the  moment  at  least  of 
large-scale  organized  crime  which  (Continued  on  page  526) 
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The  Setting 

I  SUPPOSE  the  sociologists,  in  whose  unaccustomed  com- 
pany I  find  myself  writing,  will  have  no  trouble  proving 
that  Chicago  is  not  the  worst  city  in  the  world.  But 
though  they  tote  up  enough  statistics  to  choke  a  Loch  Ness 
monster  they  will  have  a  hard  time  proving  it  to  the  people 
who  read  the  newspapers,  or  to  the  people  who  write  them. 

Chicago's  unique  reputation  for  wickedness  is  justified. 
With  a  correlation  of  the  factors  that  marked  its  rise  from 
the  mud  of  a  Potawatami  trading-post,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  "the  gun  city"  could  have  been  anything  else.  It  is  a 
conglomeration  of  incompatible  national  groups.  Because  of 
its  fantastically  rapid  growth  and  frequent  redistribution  of 
neighborhoods,  the  infiltration  of  immigrant  groups  has  not 
been  orderly,  and  a  single  city  block  houses,  more  often  than 
not,  families  representing  from  four  to  six  nationalities, 
natural  enemies  who  are  too  close  to  each  other's  throats  for 
anyone's  good. 

In  Europe,  the  proximity  of  divergent  traditions  and  tem- 
peraments breeds  war.  In  Chicago  it  breeds  crime.  In 
Europe  it  breeds  armies.  In  Chicago  it  breeds  gangs. 

Gangsters  were  boys  once— boy  gangsters.  The  sworn 
enemy  of  the  boy  gangsters  is  the  cop.  His  watchfulness 
develops  their  cunning.  Because  they  are  hungry,  or  because 
they  have  no  instinct  not  to,  they  steal  food  from  wagons  and 
carts  and  stores.  Because  their  homes  are  cold  they  steal  coal 
from  yards  or  cars  or  basements.  It  is  all  pretty  easy — and  it 
is  not  easy  for  them  to  see  that  it  is  wrong. 

As  young  men,  still  banded  together,  loosely  in  gangs  or 
formally  in  "clubs,"  they  have  their  girls  to  woo.  Some  of 
them — fifteen  years  ago  it  was  only  the  hardiest — steal 
automobiles.  Some  become  burglars  or  stick-up  men.  Some 
become  thieves,  pickpockets,  touts.  Some  become  pimps. 
They  find  themselves,  then,  on  the  periphery  of  three  glit- 
tering worlds — organized  gambling,  organized  prostitution 
and,  until  a  year  ago,  organized  bootlegging. 

They  do  not  have  to  be  smart  to  realize  that  these  three 
fields  are  organized — that  is,  that  there  is  something  more  to 
them  than  simply  setting  up  a  joint  or  brewing  beer.  Long 
before  they  came  of  age  they  had  learned  that  the  cop  on  the 
beat,  who  bullied  them  and  whacked  them  by  day,  was  "on 
the  take"  by  night.  As  they  got  a  little  closer  than  the 
periphery,  they  learned  that  the  cop  was  simply  obeying 
orders — that  he  was  getting  only  the  crumbs  of  the  "take." 
If  they  got  very  close,  they  might  have  observed  an  erstwhile 
mayor  going  unostentatiously  to  "headquarters"  at  the 
Lexington  Hotel  to  talk  things  over  with  Alphonse  Capone. 

There  are  other 
stitches  to  be  cro- 
cheted into  the  pic- 
ture of  Chicago.  Out- 
growing itself  every 
five  or  ten  years  for 
the  past  century,  it 
has  been  the  most 
persistent  boom  town 
in  history,  the  mecca 


of  all  the  predatory  types  of  humanity  that  "boom  town" 
implies.  Its  good  people  have  been  too  busy  grubbing  and 
buying  and  selling  and  building  and  demolishing  and  mov- 
ing and  expanding— too  busy  to  think,  too  busy  for  anything 
but  individual  industry  and  collective  display.  Money  for 
churches  and  schools  and  charity— what  else  could  a  city 
ask  of  its  busy  citizens? 

So  Chicago  grew,  paying  its  way,  and  paying  plenty, 
was— and  is— like  a  movie  set;  gorgeous  from  "out  front." 
But  it  grew  with  a  hundred  cancers  at  the  core,  and  it  never 
suspected  that  money,  torrents  of  big-hearted,  easy-come 
money,  wouldn't  take  care  of  everything.  And,  of  course, 
Chicago  rotted. 

The  Old  Days 

ORGANIZED  crime  in  Chicago  goes  back  not  to  pro- 
hibition, but  to  the  first  days  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Politics  was  no  sweeter  smelling  between  1900  and  1920  than 
it  was  between  1920  and  1930.  Graft  was  cheaper  all  the  way 
down  the  line,  but  life  was  simpler.  There  was  no  gang 
murder,  and  for  three  reasons:  The  booze  traffic  had  not 
been  born,  with  profits  on  a  scale  that  made  murder  worth 
while;  gambling  and  women-peddling  each  had  a  single 
overlord  whose  rule  was  disputed,  or  avoided,  only  by 
independent  operators;  the  World  War  had  not  yet  been,  to 
drive  a  generation  crazy  and  remind  men  that  murder  was  a 
seemly  pursuit. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  industry  began 
closing  in  on  the  city's  No.  1  residential  section — the  South 
Side,  just  outside  the  business  district.  The  Armours,  the 
Pullmans  and  the  Palmers  moved  away,  trailed  by  the  rest  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  behind  them  were  left  quiet  streets  and 
empty  mansions.  On  three  sides — the  lake  was  the  fourth — 
the  megalopolis  pressed  down.  One  by  one  the  empty 
mansions  became  palaces  of  Phallus.  They  were  strategically 
located.  They  were  decorous,  outside  as  well  as  in.  The 
Everleigh  Club,  Shaw's,  the  Arena  Hotel,  a  dozen  others, 
had  no  exterior  crudities,  no  red  lights,  to  distinguish  them. 
Esthetically,  they  were  the  pride  of  the  city  and  the  talk  of 
the  world.  In  a  few  years  the  district  had  become  the  Park 
Avenue  of  Chicago's  sin.  The  commoner  joints,  which  had 
occupied  the  very  edge  of  downtown  since  the  '93  fair, 
moved  out  to  the  fringe  of  the  new  district  and  clustered 
around  Twenty-second  Street — the  "Levee." 

The  evangelists — real  and  phony — cried  out  at  the  shame 
of  it.  William  T.  Stead  wrote  his  paper-covered  If  Christ 
Came  to  Chicago,  and  the  picture  of  the  evil  city,  the  fate  of 

the  farm  girls  under 


Crime  and  gangsters  come  out  of  Chicago's  polyglot  tenements 
as  naturally  as  war  and  armies  out  of  the  crowded  countries  of 
Europe.  To  the  outside  world  they  have  been  the  chief  Chicago 
news  for  years.  But  repeal,  "Emancipation"  of  women,  NRA 
have  taken  from  gangsters  and  racketeers  their  most  prof- 
itable fields.  If  Chicago  grows  discontented— then  watch  out! 
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the  arclights,  went 
abroad  to  the  world. 
The  futile  abuse  of 
sin  was  at  white  heat 
when  Mayor  Harri- 
son ran  across,  a  de- 
scriptive pamphlet 
telling  visitors  there 
were  two  things  in 
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Chicago  no  stranger  could  afford  to  miss — the  stockyards 
and  the  Everleigh  Club. 

The  Everleigh  Club  was  raided  and  closed.  Minnie  and 
Ada  Everleigh  retired  to  a  respectable  suburb  to  spend  the 
rest  of  their  days  hi  genteel  comfort.  Minnie  later  testified 
that  she  had  given  officials — including  policemen — more 
than  5100,000  in  her  time.  She  testified,  too,  that  she  con- 
tributed $3000  to  a  fund  collected  by  Michael  ("Hinky 
Dink")  Kenna  and  John  ("Bathhouse  John")  Coughlin,  the 
two  aldermen  of  the  first  ward,  and  that  the  fund  was  used  to 
defeat  a  bill  in  the  legislature  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
brothels. 

The  mayor  closed  a  few  other  notorious  dives,  all  of  them 
over  the  protest  of  his  police  commissioner.  That  was  1911. 
Harrison's  action  spurred  the  evangelists  to  new  heights,  and 
the  Republican  state's  attorney,  not  to  be  outdone  by  a 
Democratic  mayor,  staged  a  raid  on  the  whole  Levee  early 
in  October  1912.  The  Chicago  Fire  was  not  in  it  with  that 
historic  night.  Scores  of  detectives  poured  into  the  district, 
and  hundreds  of  painted  beauties  were  loaded  into  the 
patrol  wagons  and  carried  away.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
America  a  red  light  district  had  been  closed.  It  was  a  great 
twelve-hour  victory  for  reform.  But  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  bawds?  They  were  turned  loose  the  next  afternoon, 
and  by  prearrangement  with  the  whoremongers  of  the 
district,  they  reeled  out  into  the  streets  and  made  for  the 
residential  neighborhoods,  where  they  rang  every  respect- 
able bell  and  asked  for  lodging. 

Six  months  later  the  Levee  was  operating  again. 

The  raid  on  the  Levee  brought  before  Chicago  the  name 
of  the  Levee's  king — James  ("Big  Jim")  Colisimo.  From 
1912  until  1920,  when  he  was  murdered,  "Big  Jim"  was  the 
undisputed  overlord  of  the  Levee.  His  cabaret,  in  the  heart 
of  his  domain,  was  a  premier  attraction  to  young  and  in- 
nocent Chicagoans,  and  mothers  in  the  Hyde  Park  district 
were  horrified  to  learn  that  other  mothers'  young  men  had 
taken  their  daughters  to  Colisimo's  the  night  before. 

Colisimo's  murder  was  attributed  to  Italians  who  had  a 
personal  grudge  against  him.  His  magnificent  funeral  was 
attended  by  almost  every  judge  in  Chicago.  It  was  attended 
also  by  John  Torrio  and  Alphonse  Capone. 

Little  Johnny  Torrio  succeeded  the  profligate  Colisimo 
and  welded  together  the  gang  that  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Capone  four  years  later.  The  smooth,  cold,  business-man 
Torrio  had  come  to  Chicago  from  the  Five  Points  Gang  of 
New  York.  He  had  brought  on  the  big,  inhuman  Capone  as  a 
bodyguard. 

While  Torrio  was  consolidating  vice  and  bootlegging  and 
buying  wholesale  immunity  never  before  or  since  duplicated, 
gambling  went  on,  as  it  had  done  since  1900,  under  the  rule 
of  the  boss  coeval  with  Colisimo — -Mont  Tennes. 

In  1907  Tennes  had  decided  to  extend  his  power,  pre- 
viously limited  to  the  South  Side,  to  the  other  sections  of  the 
city,  where  other  and  smaller  czars  held  forth.  He  intro- 
duced bombing  into  the  pursuit  of  illicit  enterprises.  Bombs, 
generally  of  "warning"  strength,  unlike  those  used  by  the 
Italians  in  their  "black  hand"  operations,  persuaded  gam- 
bling-joint operators  to  buy  Tennes'  service.  With  the 
service  went  "protection."  The  service  and  protection  began 
at  from  $50  to  $100  a  month.  Tennes'  income  came  close  to 
a  million  a  year. 

Operators  of  syndicates  in  other  parts  of  Chicago  never 
wholly  capitulated  to  Tennes.  But  Tennes  was  a  shade 
whiter  than  the  gangsters  of  a  later  day;  he  stopped  at 
murder.  And  why  not?  His  books  revealed  that  his  wire 


service  hi  New  York  brought  in  $3000  a  month,  in  San 
Francisco  $1800,  in  St.  Louis  $1000,  in  Albany  $1000,  in 
Louisville  $750,  and  so  on. 

He  retired  in  1925.  No  one  knows,  but  "they  say"  he  was 
forced  out  by  Capone  in  a  more  or  less  gentlemanly  way.  He 
was  an  old  man.  For  twenty  years  mayors  and  police  chiefs 
had  promised  their  constituents  they  would  "get  Mont 
Tennes."  Today  his  summer-home  at  Eagle  River,  Wis.,  ad- 
joins the  summer-house  of  Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelley  of 
Chicago. 

Precedent 

THE  gangster's  none-too-plaintive  plea  that  "everybody's 
doing  it"  may  not  have  been  a  convincing  argument  in 
1924,  but  in  1934  it  has  a  biting  significance.  "Everybody," 
it  was  always  understood,  included  the  police  and  the 
politicians.  But  when  Chicago  apprehended  that  not  only 
the  Capones,  but  the  Insulls  were  up  and  doing,  and  that  on  a 
scale  that  made  the  Capones  look  like  petty  offenders, 
Chicago  began  wondering  just  which  kind  was  the  worse 
menace  to  society. 

Some  age-old  truisms,  overlooked  in  the  nutty  days  of 
extra  dividends  and  five-dollar  shirts,  entered  the  city's 
mass  mind.  The  same  thing  was  happening  all  over  America, 
but,  as  usual,  nowhere  so  violently  as  in  Chicago.  The 
citizenry  learned  that  where  the  gangster  buys  immunity 
from  the  police  and  the  ward  politicians,  the  captain  of  in- 
dustry and  finance  buys  immunity  from  mayors,  legislatures 
and  US  senators.  The  citizenry  learned  that  the  gangster's 
Robin  Hood  generosity  and  the  ward-boss's  Christmas 
baskets  and  the  power-king's  opera  house  are  all  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  motive — to  give  enough  back  to  keep  the 
herd  quiet  and  to  feel,  naively,  like  philanthropists. 

Chicago  learned  that  the  whole  structure  was  as  much  of  a 
lie  as  the  gangster  part  of  it,  that  the  difference  between  the 
gun  and  the  stock  certificate  was  one  of  degree.  Why  was 
Insull  a  Chicagoan?  For  the  same  reason,  by  any  chance, 
that  Capone  was  a  Chicagoan?  Was  it  Chicago's  fault?  Was 
Chicago  bad  at  the  bottom?  Or  was  it  just  a  city  that  didn't 
have  time  to  care? 

Chicago  has  never  asked  for  anything  better  than  it  got. 
Chicago  has  never  bothered  to  audit  its  accounts,  to  inquire, 
for  instance,  even  in  the  pit  of  a  depression,  how  paving  and 
lighting  and  sewerage  contracts  were  let;  or  how  many  men 
a  payroll  required;  or  why  a  $7,500,000  Criminal  Courts 
Building  was  located  in  the  inaccessible  heart  of  Tony 
Cermak's  home  ward  several  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
city;  or  what  happened  to  a  $60  million  fund  collected  from 
streetcar  riders  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  subway  fund;  or 
how  Democratic  Boss  Moe  Rosenberg's  junkyard  happened 
to  get  90  percent  of  all  the  utilities  companies'  business;  or 
how  Moe  happened  to  contribute  $500,000  in  two  years  to 
the  campaign  funds  of  mayors  and  aldermen  and  legislators. 

Chicago  assumed,  like  every  old-line  city,  that  its  politi- 
cians were  dirty.  It  knew,  of  course,  that  its  criminals  were 
dirty.  But  by  the  time  it  got  around  to  wondering  if  the 
politicians  and  the  criminals  were  dirty  together  the  keys  to 
the  solution  had  been  thrown  away. 

The  "Unholy  Alliance" 

ONLY  three  incidents  in  all  of  Chicago's  bloody  wars  of 
the  prohibition  era  brought  the  relationship  between 
the  gun-gangsters  and  the  politician-gangsters  within  sight 
of  the  surface. 

1 .  On  April  27,  1926,  William  H.  McSwiggin,  26-year-old 
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assistant  state's  attorney  of  Cook  County,  was  machine- 
gunned  either  in  or  in  front  of  (a  coroner's  jury  and  six 
grand  juries  failed  to  establish  which)  a  saloon  in  Cicero. 
Murdered  with  him  were  two  members  of  the  O'Donnell 
gang.  The  O'Donnells  were  disputing  the  control  of  Cicero 
with  the  Capone  gang. 

The  gang  murder  of  a  prosecutor  appalled  the  city.  In  the 
preceding  four  years  more  than  250  murders  had  been 
ascribed  to  the  booze  war  among  Chicago's  gangs.  Chicago's 
attitude,  and  a  typical  Chicago  attitude,  had  been:  "Let  the 
gangsters  kill  the  gangsters."  But  here  was  something  new 
and  awful.  The  gangsters  had  declared  war  on  the  state. 

Had  they?  In  the  ensuing  six  months  Chicago  asked,  and 
the  world  asked,  Who  killed  McSwiggin?  The  murder  was 
never  solved.  But  the  revelations  of  those  six  months  dirtied 
McSwiggin's  name  and  brought  home  to  Chicago  the  con- 
viction that  there  was  an  unseen  hand  in  the  rule  of  the  city, 
and  an  unheard  voice.  Capone,  generally  suspected,  openly 
accused,  moved  gracefully  out  of  the  city;  returning,  after 
the  "heat"  had  subsided,  to  surrender  himself  to  the  police. 
"Scarface  Al"  didn't  have  long  to  wait  before  the  state  ad- 
mitted that  it  had  no  legal  proof  of  his  guilt,  and  he  was 
released  with  a  police  escort.  McSwiggin's  father,  a  police 
sergeant,  one  of  many  figures  in  the  case  who  claimed  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  know  who  killed  McSwiggin,  saw  Capone 
walk  away. 

Back  in  his  diggings,  the  "big  boy"  granted  an  interview  to 
the  press:  "Of  course  I  didn't  kill  him.  Why  should  I?  I  liked 
the  kid.  Only  the  day  before  he  got  killed  he  was  up  to  my 
place  and  when  he  went  home  I  gave  him  a  bottle  of  Scotch 
for  his  old  man.  I  paid  McSwiggin  and  I  paid  him  plenty,  and  I 
got  what  I  was  paying  for." 

Was  Capone  telling  the  truth?  The  only  answer  was  the 
desperate  effort  of  State's  Attorney  Crowe  to  block  a  special 
investigation.  The  customary  group  of  prominent  citizens, 
headed  by  the  president  of  the  Union  League  Club,  de- 
manded the  special  investigation.  "I  have  nothing  against 
Mr.  Crowe  personally,"  said  the  president  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  "but  obviously  he  is  unfit  to  go  into  the 
'beer  racket'  because  it  is  mixed  up  all  down  the  line  with 
politics.  .  .  .  He  is  the  directing  head  of  a  faction  organized 
for  politics,  and  politics  only.  Therefore,  the  citizens  cannot 
expect  Mr.  Crowe  to  prosecute  the  kind  of  an  investigation 
this  city  requires."  Mr.  Crowe  replied  that  the  people  of 
Cook  County  did  not  intend  to  delegate  the  state's  attorney's 
powers  to  "self-appointed  investigators."  He  asked  the 
attorney-general  of  the  state  to  direct  the  grand  jury  in- 
vestigation, thereby  frustrating  the  movement  for  a  special 
investigation  and  a  special  investigator. 

The  attorney-general's  investigation  did  not  solve  the 
McSwiggin  murder.  It  uncovered  a  "parole  syndicate," 
which  diverted  the  public's  attention  from  the  McSwiggin 
murder.  Ending  its  work,  it  presented  a  report  on  the 
McSwiggin  murder:  "A  conspiracy  of  silence  among  gang- 
sters. .  .  .  It  is  clear  to  us  .  .  .  that  the  prosecutors  and  the 
police  have  a  most  difficult  task.  .  .  .  We  find  no  evidence 
for  the  whispered  criticism  leveled  against  McSwiggin  or  the 
state's  attorney's  office.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  solve  the  murder.  .  .  ." 

Five  more  grand  juries  "made  every  effort"  to  solve  the 
murder,  and  didn't.  The  fifth  grand  jury  never  met  from  the 
day  it  was  sworn  in.  The  McSwiggin  case  "blew  over."  But 
Chicago  had  a  funny  feeling — the  same  funny  feeling  it  had 
the  day  six  years  later  that  Samuel  Insull  resigned  as  receiver 
for  the  Middle-West  Utilities  Company. 


2.  On  June  9,  1930,  Alfred  ("Jake")  Lingle,  veteran  crime 
reporter  of  The    Chicago   Tribune,  was  murdered  as  he 
walked   through  a  downtown  subway  passage   to   take  a 
suburban  train  to  a  race  track.  The  reverberations  recalled 
the  first  days  of  the  McSwiggin  case.  "Let  the  gangsters  kill 
the  gangsters."   But  here  again  was  something  new  and 
awful.  The  gangsters  had  declared  war  on  the  press.  The 
following  day  the  Tribune  offered  $25,000  reward  for  the 
capture  and  conviction  of  Lingle's  slayer.  Hearst's  Herald 
and  Examiner,  The  Tribune's  competitor,  offered  another 
$25.000.  Chicago  was  appalled  again. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  days  before  Martyr  Lingle  was 
revealed  as  a  racketeer.  On  a  salary  of  $65  a  week,  he  had  a 
yearly  income  of  $60,000.  His  joint  stock  account  with  Chief 
of  Police  Russell  was  uncovered.  Russell  resigned.  The 
motive  for  Lingle's  murder  came  next. 

On  the  strength  of  his  association  with  Russell,  Lingle 
had  been  taking  a  "cut"  in  the  profits  of  gambling-houses 
operated  by  the  North  Side  gang  headed  by  George  ("Bugs") 
Moran,  Jack  Zuta  and  Joe  Aiello.  Seven  members  of  this 
gang  had  fallen  in  the  historic  "St.  Valentine's  Day  massa- 
cre" of  1929  ascribed  to  Capone.  Capone  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  Lingle  affair,  however;  it  was  a  "home  job." 
Zuta,  millionaire  woman-peddler  and  business  manager  of 
the  Moran  gang,  had  refused  Lingle  his  "cut"  on  the  profits 
of  a  certain  joint,  and  Lingle  had  made  the  mistake  of 
resenting  this  treatment  by  having  Russell  "pull"  another 
Moran  joint.  Zuta's  answer  was  a  bullet  in  Lingle's  head. 

Zuta  was  taken  into  custody.  Word  went  out  that  he  had 
"squealed."  He  was  fired  on  as  he  rode  through  the  Loop  in 
a  police  car.  A  month  later  he  was  assassinated  in  southern 
Wisconsin — the  hideout  country  of  Chicago's  gangsters. 
His  meticulously  ordered  accounts  revealed  loans  to  police- 
men, legislatures  and  judges;  but  nothing  ever  came  of  that — 
it  was  too  hot  even  for  political  ammunition. 

Lingle's  private  life  was  a  Roman  holiday  for  The  Tribune's 
enemies,  which  included  all  the  other  Chicago  newspapers. 
Rewards,  martyrs  and  the  gangsters'  attack  on  the  press 
were  all  forgotten.  The  subsequent  newspaper  war — The 
Tribune  fighting  with  its  back  to  the  wall — overshadowed 
the  Lingle  case.  The  intimacy  of  other  newspapermen  with 
gangsters  was  first  intimated,  then  openly  asserted. 

Again,  as  in  the  McSwiggin  case,  prominent  citizens  de- 
manded a  special  investigation  and  a  special  investigator. 
Over  the  protest  of  the  other  newspapers,  The  Tribune 
asked  State's  Attorney  Swanson  to  appoint  The  Tribune 
lawyer  special  state's  attorney  to  investigate  the  case.  No 
other  investigation  was  ever  conducted.  A  year  later  a  St. 
Louis  gunman  was  convicted  of  Lingle's  murder  and  given 
the  minimum  sentence  of  fourteen  years.  Seven  state  wit- 
nesses were  positive  he  was  the  killer,  seven  defense  witnesses 
were  positive  he  was  not  the  killer. 

The  Lingle  case  "blew  over."  But  Chicago  had  a  funny 
feeling.  .  .  . 

3.  December  19,   1932,  Frank  ("The  Enforcer")  Nitti, 
Capone's  cousin  and  business  manager  of  the  Capone  gang, 
was  shot  three  times  in  the  neck  and  chest  by  Detective 
Sergeant  Harry  Lang  in  a  "raid"  on  Nitti's  headquarters  in 
a  downtown  office  building. 

Chicago  was  not  appalled  this  time.  A  policeman  had  shot 
a  gangster,  and  that,  to  be  sure,  was  unusual.  But  something 
happened  that  was  not  on  the  schedule.  The  gangster  lived, 
and  Chicago  was  led  to  the  very  desk  of  Anton  J.  Cermak  in 
its  suspicion  of  an  alliance  between  politics  and  crime.  Had 
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Cermak  been  found  at  his  desk.  .  .  .  But  dead  by  a  bullet 
intended  for  Franklin  Roosevelt,  "Our  Martyred  Mayor" 
could  neither  be  asked  nor  forced  to  talk. 

Lang  and  the  two  policemen  who  accompanied  him  on 
the  raid  belonged  to  Cermak's  personal  police  detail.  After 
Cermak  was  dead,  they  admitted  he  had  ordered  the  raid 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  Louis  ("Little  New  York") 
Campagnia,  one  of  Capone's  imported  gunmen.  The  mayor, 
according  to  one  of  the  three  policemen,  "told  us  of  a  plot 
that  had  been  made  to  kill  him,  because  he  had  planned  to 
stop  all  gangster  operations  during  the  fair."  (Of  interest  to 
the  reader  may  be  the  phrase,  "during  the  fair.")  "The 
mayor  said  that  'Little  New  York'  had  been  imported  by  the 
Capone  syndicate  to  Chicago  to  kill  him." 

"Ten-Per-Cent  Tony's"  alleged  reason  for  the  alleged 
raid  might  have  been  credible  in  a  pinch,  had  not  Lang 
accused  the  "dying"  gangster  of  shooting  him  in  the  finger 
during  the  melee.  On  the  basis  of  Lang's  accusation  the 
many-lived  gangster  was  put  on  trial  after  his  recovery.  In 
wild  succession,  one  of  Lang's  companions  in  the  raid  testi- 
fied that  the  gangster  was  unarmed  and  "Lang  must  have 
shot  himself;"  the  gangster  testified  that  neither  he  nor  his 
companions  had  been  armed  at  the  time,  and  Lang  refused 
to  testify  against  the  gangster.  Lang  said  he  was  "mistaken" 
about  Nitti  and  didn't  really  know  who  shot  him.  Nitti  was 
acquitted.  Lang  was  arrested  for  perjury  and  indicted  for 
shooting  the  gangster. 

NOW  Chicago  was  appalled.  The  mayor's  personal  body- 
guard indicted  for  shooting  a  gangster !  And  the  gangster 
unarmed  and  unresisting !  Chicago  did  not  know  much,  but 
it  knew  that  something  was  dirty.  When  the  third  policeman 
on  the  raid  said  he  had  heard  that  Lang  had  been  offered 
$15,000  to  kill  Nitti,  and  that  the  offer  came  from  Ted  New- 
berry,  Chicago  had  that  funny  feeling  again.  Newberry, 
Moran's  successor  as  North  Side  gang  chief,  had  long  been 
linked  with  Cermak  in  rumors.  Newberry  had  often  ex- 
pressed the  determination  to  "put  the  'Greaseballs'  [Ca- 
pone's gang]  out  of  business."  Shortly  after  the  Nitti  shooting 
Newberry  was  "taken  for  a  ride." 

Aside  from  referring  to  it  (to  this  day)  as  "the  strangest 
case  in  the  history  of  Chicago  crime,"  the  newspapers  asked 
no  impertinent  questions,  such  as,  "Why  did  Mayor  Cer- 
mak's personal  bodyguard  shoot  Ted  Newberry's  enemy?" 
But  Chicago  asked  itself  the  question — at  least  as  much  of 
Chicago  as  was  able  to  follow  the  maze  of  the  mystery.  And 
Chicago  thought  the  question  would  be  answered  when 
Lang  threatened  that  if  he  was  brought  to  trial  he  would 
"blow  the  lid  off  Chicago  politics"  and  "tell  enough  to 
wreck  the  Democratic  Party." 

Still  hesitating  to  accuse  Cermak  in  print  because  of  the 
maudlin  grief  of  most  of  their  readers  over  the  recent 
"martyrdom"  of  the  mayor,  the  newspapers  demanded  that 
Lang  carry  out  his  threat  to  "blow  the  lid  off."  After  a  series 
of  delays,  Lang  was  brought  to  trial.  It  was  "pretty  dark  in 
the  room"  where  the  raid  occurred,  Lang  testified,  and  he 
didn't  know  who  was  armed  and  who  wasn't,  but  "I  saw  a 
struggle"  and  "fired  in  self-defense."  "I  didn't  shoot  myself 
but  I  don't  know  who  shot  me."  Lang's  fellow-officer,  who 
had  said  that  "Lang  must  have  shot  himself,"  testified  that 
Lang  did  shoot  himself,  ostensibly  to  make  the  shooting  of 
the  gangster  look  "right." 

The  detective  was  found  guilty  of  assaulting  the  gangster 
with  a  deadly  weapon.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  police 
force. 


The  detective's  threat  to  "blow  the  lid  off  Chicago  poli- 
tics" had  not  been  called.  His  high-priced  attorneys  asked 
the  judge  for  a  retrial  of  their  wounded-in-the-finger  client, 
and  the  judge  granted  it.  Months  later  State's  Attorney 
Courtney,  one  of  the  bosses  of  the  late  Cermak's  political 
machine,  had  the  assault  charge  against  Lang  "stricken 
with  leave  to  reinstate."  The  perjury  charge  is  still  "pend- 
ing." For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Nitti  case  has  "blown 
over." 

It  didn't  take  long  for  Chicago  to  forget  the  McSwiggin 
case,  or  the  Lingle  case,  or  the  Nitti  case,  or  any  other  case  in 
which  the  authorities  might  have  been  involved  in  more 
ways  than  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  didn't  take  long  for 
Chicago  to  forget  anything. 

The  Rackets 

THE  history  of  Chicago's  booze  wars  needs  no  recapitula- 
tion. Who  fell — six  or  seven  hundred,  including  a  hundred 
policemen — and  who  did  not,  doesn't  matter.  No  gang  mur- 
der has  ever  been  solved.  The  "racket"  cost  Chicago  $100 
million  a  year.  But  Chicago  could  spare  it.  Only  two  or  three 
respectable  citizens  were  included  in  all  those  six  or  seven 
hundred;  the  streets  of  Chicago  were  as  safe,  actually,  as 
those  of  Rasmussen's  Corners,  Arkansas,  or  New  York  City, 
New  York. 

The  booze  wars  had  brought  forth  an  illicit  capitalistic 
system — syndicates  and  mergers  and  board  chairmen  and 
all  the  rest.  With  repeal  of  prohibition  what  was  to  become  of 
the  system  with  its  principal  source  of  revenue  gone?  What, 
in  particular,  was  to  become  of  the  system's  "police" —  the 
gorillas  who  did  the  killing,  whose  efficiency  was  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  capitalistic  system's  police? 

Depression,  reducing  the  profits  with  which  the  illicit 
capitalists  maintained  their  mercenaries,  forced  the  gangs  to 
enter  a  new  field — the  domination  of  legitimate  business. 
Even  before  they  were  pressed  for  funds,  the  gangsters  de- 
cided that  if  they  could  police — and  thereby  control — 
unlawful  enterprises,  they  could  also  police  and  control 
lawful  enterprises. 

Racketeering — the  domination  of  legitimate  business — 
recruited  the  same  personnel,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  that 
figured  in  the  booze  wars,  with  the  addition  of  two  important 
elements:  the  labor  leader  and  the  employer.  Both  wel- 
comed the  racketeer,  even  solicited  him,  hi  the  beginning. 
He  appeared  as  "business  agent"  for  the  union,  as  "special 
police"  for  the  employers'  associations.  As  long  as  he  served 
the  purpose  of  each  group — intimidating,  slugging,  bomb- 
ing, killing,  to  raise  wages  (in  behalf  of  the  laborer)  or  to 
raise  profits  (in  behalf  of  the  employer)  he  was  an  indispen- 
sable asset  in  their  warfare.  No  one  called  him  a  racketeer. 
When  he  became  cognizant  of  his  indispensability  and  acted 
accordingly,  he  became  a  racketeer. 

Even  before  the  economic  panic  began  in  1929,  the  gang- 
sters had  "moved  in"  on  several  of  the  weakest  unions  and 
had  "organized"  several  trades  composed  of  small  mer- 
chants, such  as  cleaning  and  dyeing.  When  they  tried  to 
take  over  powerful  unions  and  trade  associations,  these 
groups,  sharing  all  Chicago's  contempt  for  the  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  went  to  rival  gang  chiefs  and  hired  "protec- 
tion." In  one  notable  instance  an  independent  operator 
voluntarily  took  into  partnership  Chicago's  No.  1  gang  chief 
to  protect  him  against  a  racketeer-controlled  trade  associa- 
tion. The  Master  Cleaners  and  Dyers  Association  had  re- 
tained a  crew  of  cheap  hoodlums  to  (Continued  on  page  527) 
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The  coming  of  the  machine  made  the  once  independent  worker  a  mere  hind 


Women  and  children,  having  hands,  could  lend  machines 
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The  workers  united  to  regain  their  ancient  dignity  and  a  new  independence 


The  cooperation  of  industry,  government  and  labor  is  required  to  preserve  the  present  social  order 


Dynamite  is  introduced  into  social  conflict.  The  Haymarket  riot,  drawn  from  sketches  and  photographs  for  Harpers  Weekly 


CHICAGO,  HOT-SPOT  OF  AMERICAN  LABOR 

BY  CARROLL  BINDER 


CONFORMITY  is  not  a  fetish  in  Chicago.  Side  by  side 
there  exist  some  of  the  most  thoroughly  unionized 
and  the  most  uncompromisingly  anti-union  industries 
to  be  found  anywhere.  There  are  enlightened  employers 
who  study  how  to  share  their  profits  with  employes  and 
hardfisted  exploiters  who  grind  down  their  workers.  There 
are  trade-union  leaders  of  scrupulous  honesty  and  labor 
buccaneers  who  command  princely  incomes  by  free  use  of 
the  gun.  Here  was  started  one  of  the  pioneer  labor  banks — 
incidentally  one  of  the  few  surviving — as  well  as  the  labor 
bomb.  Here  was  started  one  of  the  most  advanced  ex- 
periments in  union-employer  collaboration  as  well  as  labor 
slugging  on  a  grand  scale.  Here  are  employers  who  col- 
laborate with  unions  to  organize  competing  factories  and 
employers  who  subscribe  heavily  to  prevent  other  em- 
ployers from  entering  into  agreements  with  the  unions. 
Here  are  unions  which  must  transact  business  in  a  fortress 
defended  by  machine  guns  as  well  as  unions  which  treat 
their  members  to  symphony  concerts  and  gymnasiums. 

The  swiftly  grow- 
ing city  on  the  prai- 
ries attracted  the 
most  idealistic  lead- 
ers of  the  masses  as 
well  as  the  most  ag- 
gressive entrepre- 
neurs. While  one 
set  of  Chicagoans 


In  its  strikes,  its  fighting  temper,  its  support  of  radical  causes, 
its  use  of  gangsters,  the  past  of  Chicago  labor  has  been 
sensational.  Its  present,  with  hard  times  and  aging  leaders, 
is  chastened.  Its  future  is  bound  to  be  adventurous,  says 
Mr.  Binder  who  has  followed  it  for  20  years  as  a  reporter 
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dreamed  of  great  slaughterhouses,  carbuilding  shops,  piano 
works  or  harvester  factories,  another  cherished  ambitions  to 
organize  the  hordes  of  workers  of  all  nationalities  who 
flocked  to  this  beehive  of  modern  industrialism.  The  latter 
wanted  political  and  economic  power  for  the  masses  as 
ardently  as  the  former  wanted  commercial  power. 

The  Haymarket  bomb  of  1886  and  the  execution  of  the 
four  anarchists  was  one  of  the  decisive  developments  in  a 
profound  social  struggle  extending  over  decades.  That  epic 
clash  between  the  elements  which  sought  to  organize  the 
masses  and  the  elements  which  were  determined  to  keep 
Chicago's  labor  supply  amenable  to  the  needs  of  its  swiftly 
expanding  industries  would  have  come  in  some  other  form 
if  a  still  undiscovered  individual  had  not  precipitated  it  by 
tossing  a  bomb  into  what  had  up  to  then  been  an  orderly 
radical  assemblage. 

But  the  introduction  of  dynamite  into  a  social  conflict 
gave  the  employing  interests  the  occasion  they  had  been 
looking  for  since  the  violent  railway  strike  of  1877,  and  they 

made  the  most  of  it. 
All  the  hatred  against 
foreign  radicals  and 
their  agitation  for  an 
eight-hour  day, 
higher  wages  and 
collective  bargaining 
was  concentrated  on 
the  anarchists  and 
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their  native-born  leader,  Albert  R.  Parsons.  Lack  of  evidence 
that  anarchists  had  anything  to  do  with  the  bombing  was 
not  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  legal  and  extra-legal 
warfare  upon  their  efforts  to  organize  the  wage  earners. 
Melville  Stone,  founder  of  the  Associated  Press  and  then  a 
Chicago  editor,  provided  the  prosecution  with  the  ingenious 
theory  that  inasmuch  as  the  anarchists  had  advocated  the 
use  of  violence  they  were  responsible  for  the  violence  which 
ensued,  and  the  agitators  were  hanged.  Though  they  im- 
mediately became  martyrs  in  the  eyes  of  radicals  everywhere, 
their  fate  exercised  a  restraining  influence  upon  political 
and  trade-union  activity  in  this  community  for  years. 

The  savagery  employed  against  the  Haymarket  agitators 
generated  its  own  counter-irritant.   Enlightened  men  and 
women  defied  popular  passions  in  a  gallant  effort  to  obtain 
justice  for  the  condemned  men  and  eventually  obtained  the 
release  of  those  agitators  who  had  escaped  the 
gallows.  Socially  minded  Chicagoans  who 
were  shocked  at  the  ruthless  use  of  the 
state  to  crush  social  protest  undertook 
to  remedy  some  of  the  crying  evils 
they  discovered  in  unbridled   in- 
dustrialism and  soon  placed  the 
community  in   the  forefront  of 
social    legislation    and    social 
service. 

The  next  decisive  clash  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  was 
the  ARU   railway  strike  of 
1894.  The  struggle  was  na- 
tional in  scope  but  the  de- 
cisive battle  was  staged   in 
Chicago  and   President 
Cleveland  settled  it  by 
bringing  in   the  federal 
troops  and  jailing  the  mili- 
tant leader,  Eugene  V.  Debs. 
The  idea  of  industrial  as  dis- 
tinguished from  craft  union- 
ism, which  got  its  first  big  test 
in  this  struggle,  suffered  a  severe 
setback  when   the   government 
broke  the  strike.  Years  later  the 
IWW  revived  the  idea  and  now  it 
finds  expression  in  several  organiza- 
tions and  many  technical  discussions, 
but  the  craft  unionism  which  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  offered  as  an  al- 
ternative to  industrial  unionism  has  given  the  Albert  R.  Parsons 
American   Labor  movement  its  pattern   ever           Native-born   leader 
since.  Gene  Debs'  experience  with  labor  union-           of   the  anarchists 
ism  and  the  state  shaped  his  later  career  as  the 
leader  of  American  political  socialism. 


the  world  to  see  the  model  town  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as 
though  this  Chicago  capitalist  had  found  the  way  to  better 
industrial  relations.  But  the  beneficiaries  of  his  despotic 
paternalism  were  far  from  grateful.  It  was  an  era  when 
people  aspired  to  own  their  own  homes,  to  have  the  kind  of 
visitors  they  chose  and  to  belong  to  the  kind  of  organization 
they  created  themselves. 

The  Pullman  corporation  owned  the  houses  and  every 
other  enterprise  in  Pullman  and  summarily  ejected  those 
who  displeased  it.  The  workers  struck  against  these  and 
other  conditions  and  obtained  the  help  of  the  ARU.  They 
lost  the  strike  and  to  this  day  the  car  works  remain  open 
shop;  but  Pullman  lost  his  Utopia.  The  company  was  legis- 
lated out  of  the  housing  business  in  1898  and  the  properties 
were  sold  in  the  succeeding  ten  years.  Pullman  today  is  an 
ordinary  suburb  of  Chicago  with  only  its  red  brick  buildings 
of  old-fashioned  architecture  to  remind  the 
visitor  of  its  former  glory. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  Chicago 
labor  movement  was  the  most  mili- 
tant body  in  the  United  States,  but 
this   is   not  one   of  them.   Quiet 
organizing  work  is  being  carried 
on  in  many  lines  under  the  pro- 
tecting aegis  of  the  NRA,  but 
with  the  exception  of  certain 
of   the    needle    industries    it 
lacks  the  old-time  vigor. 
There  was  no  governmental 
or  social  sanction  for  trade- 
union   organization   in    the 
early  1900's  when  the  team- 
sters, the  building  craftsmen 
and  the  stockyards'  workers 
periodically  rocked  the  city 
with  their  vigorous  struggles 
to    gain    better    conditions. 
Socially  minded  citizens 
often     intervened     to     bring 
about  settlements  and  liberal 
men  and  women  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  strikers,  but  generally 
the  unions  rose  or  fell  by  their 
own   efforts   and   in   spite  of  em- 
ployers'  control  of  police  and  other 
public  agencies.  No  quarter  was  given 
or  asked  in  those  bitter  struggles.  The 
employers    had    their    strikebreakers    and 
armed  guards  who  used  their  weapons  freely, 
but  the  unions  were  no  more  sparing  in  the  use 
of  force.  Slugging,  which  had  been  introduced 
as  early  as  the  eighties,  became  a  recognized 
method  of  labor  warfare  and  was  perfected  by 


The  ARU  brought  down  with  it  to  defeat  one  of  the  first 
American  attempts  to  decentralize  industry  and  set  up  a 
model  factory  community.  The  inventor  of  the  sleeping-car, 
who  got  his  start  in  life  by  lifting  Chicago's  buildings  several 
feet  out  of  the  mud,  endeavored  to  create  a  model  town  on 
the  water-soaked  prairie  surrounding  Lake  Calumet  ten 
miles  south  of  Chicago.  He  was  a  benevolent  industrial 
despot  desirous  of  seeing  his  employes  well  housed  and  safe- 
guarded from  evil  influences,  among  which  he  included 
union  organizers.  Pullman  enlisted  good  architects  and 
landscape  artists  to  create  an  attractive,  integrated  com- 
munity far  from  the  smoky  city.  Visitors  came  from  all  over 


the  teamsters  and  building  craftsmen.  The  practice  of  shak- 
ing down  employers  was  developed  in  a  big  way  about 
this  time  by  the  notorious  building  trades  czar,  Martin 
B.  ("Skinny")  Madden. 

Corruption  has  been  a  characteristic  feature  of  Chicago's 
building  industry  most  of  the  time  since  Madden's  day. 
There  are  some  honest  craft  unions  and  some  honest  con- 
tractors in  the  building  industry  but  they  are  rarely  in  con- 
trol of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  corrupt  business  agents, 
the  corrupt  contractors  and  the  politicians  who  split  with 
them  have  not  been  active  during  these  dull  times,  but  they 
certainly  show  no  signs  of  regeneration. 
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brown  Brothers,  New  York 

A  portrait  study  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  who,  in  1 894,  had  already 
shown  his  mettle  in  his  leadership  of  the  ARU  railway  strike 


Brown  Brothers,  New  York 

An  early  photograph  of  Sidney  Hillman  of  the  men's  clothing 
workers'  union,  who  emerged  in  the  Chicago  strike  in  1910 


In  1921  citizens  who  had  grown  weary  of  paying  excessive 
bribes  and  submitting  to  preposterous  delays,  make-work 
rules  and  other  annoyances  sought  to  make  Chicago  an 
open-shop  building-trades  town.  Under  the  leadership  of 
T.  E.  Donnelly,  head  of  the  leading  non-union  printing 
firm,  and  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  funds  were 
raised  to  finance  the  fight  on  the  union-contractor  combine 
which  refused  to  accept  wage  scales  and  working  conditions 
prescribed  by  Judge  K.  M.  Landis.  Non-union  workmen 
were  imported  and  placed  at  work  under  armed  guards  and 
heavy  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  citizens  to  build 
under  Landis-award  conditions.  Reviewing  its  seven  years' 
history  when  it  dissolved  after  an  adverse  decision  by  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Donnelly  said  the  Landis  com- 
mittee had  brought  peace  to  the  industry  and  saved  the 
citizens  many  millions  of  dollars  in  graft.  There  is  still  in 
existence  a  Landis  Award  Employers  Association  which 
endeavors  to  keep  alive  the  open-shop  principle  but  long 
before  the  depression  brought  a  halt  to  building,  all  but  a 
handful  of  the  contractors  had  deserted  its  ranks  and  were 
doing  business  with  the  unions  in  the  old  way. 

Many  honest  unionists  and  many  citizens  who  were  op- 
posed to  corruption  resisted  the  Landis  committee  because 
they  did  not  want  to  see  the  open-shop  principle,  upon  which 
it  rested,  extended  to  other  industries.  But  the  frustration 
of  the  Landis  committee  was  achieved  primarily  by  the 
politicians  and  business  men  who  found  it  more  profitable 
or  convenient  to  do  business  with  the  union-contractor 
combine. 

That  attitude  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  other  labor- 
employer  corruption  which  persists  in  certain  occupations 
in  this  community.  There  are  too  many  people  who  want 
special  favors  or  short-cuts  and  are  willing  to  pay  liberally. 
Thanks  to  their  tribute  and  the  alliance  of  corrupt  union 
leadership  and  corrupt  politics,  many  a  lucrative  racket  has 
survived  the  depression. 

SOME  of  the  worst  abuses  of  union  power  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  individual  union  leaders  remain  untouched  be- 
cause of  the  powerful  political  alliances  of  the  leaders  or 
the  subjugation  of  the  membership  by  the  leaders'  gunmen. 
In  this  Chicago  does  not  differ  from  New  York  or  certain 
other  large  cities.  But  a  description  of  Chicago's  industrial 
relations  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  thr 
motion-picture  operators'  union  whose  leaders  are  frequently 
in  the  public  prints  as  a  result  of  their  skill  with  the  trigger 
and  their  lucrative  monopoly  of  their  vocation.  This  monop- 
oly would  not  be  possible  without  the  cooperation  of  inter- 
ested city  authorities  and  the  connivance  of  exhibitors.  The 
street  cleaners'  union  is  another  organization  which  thrives 
upon  its  political  affiliations. 

One  Chicago  teamsters'  union,  the  milk-wagon  drivers, 
has  managed  to  preserve  its  integrity  and  its  hold  upon  the 
industry  throughout  this  period.  It  has  spent  much  blood  and 
treasure  to  defend  itself  against  racketeers  within  and  with- 
out the  labor  movement  and  its  office  is  today  a.  bullet- 
proofed  armory  while  its  officers  ride  in  armored  cars  under 
constant  protection  from  armed  guards.  One  of  them  was 
kidnapped  a  few  years  ago  and  it  cost  $50,000  to  ransom 
him,  while  more  than  one  guard  has  lost  his  life  resisting 
attempts  to  rob  the  well-filled  treasury  or  to  kill  the  incor- 
ruptible officials. 

The  milk-wagon  drivers'  union  is  having  a  hard  battle  to 
preserve  its  dominant  position  in  milk  distribution  and  its 
high  wage  scale,  but  at  present  it  continues  to  share  control 
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of  the  market  with  organized  distributors  and  producers. 
It  has  paid  more  than  a  million  dollars  to  unemployed 
members  since  the  depression  began — $20  a  week  at  first, 
then  SI 5  and  now  $8.  It  also  supplies  coal  and  clothing  and 
pays  the  usual  sick  and  death  benefits.  Its  proud  boast  is 
that  no  milk-wagon  driver  has  been  on  public  relief  and 
that  it  contributed  SI  15, 000  to  community  relief  funds. 

A  decade  ago  the  milk-wagon  drivers  used  to  invite  pub- 
lic attention  by  their  novel  cooperation  with  the  flat-jani- 
tors' union.  The  janitor  is  often  a  lowly,  oppressed  indi- 
vidual, but  a  fighting  leader  named  William  Quesse  gave 
him  unparalleled  income  and  power  here.  When  times  were 
booming,  many  janitors  made  more  than  the  tenants  of  their 
buildings — S600  and  even  $800  a  month  were  drawn  down 
by  some  of  Mr.  Quesse's  proteges.  Owners  sometimes  re- 
belled and  then  the  janitors'  union  paralyzed  life  in  the 
apartments  in  dispute.  The  milk-wagon  drivers  refused  to 
deliver  milk  and  tenants  had  to  carry  in  everything  they 
needed.  The  janitors  reciprocated  by  refusing  to  allow  non- 
union drivers  to  deliver  milk  to  the  apartments  in  their  cus- 
tody. Despite  hard  times  the  flat-janitors  remain  one  of  the 
most  influential  unions  in  the  city.  With  other  building 
service  employes,  they  numbered  fifteen  thousand  at  the 
last  census  and  their  officers  are  among  the  most  highly 
paid  of  the  trade-union  aristocracy. 

ANOTHER  group  in  that  aristocracy  is  that  in  the  amuse- 
ment field — musicians,  stage  hands  and  motion-picture 
operators.  The  powerful  chiefs  of  these  unions — James 
Petrillo,  George  Browne  and  Thomas  Maloy — exercise  a 
potent  influence  on  the  cultural  and  recreational  life  of  the 
community.  Some  of  their  ten  thousand  constituents  pri- 
vately assert  that  the  dictatorship  is  far  from  beneficial  to 
individual  members  and  many  devotees  of  the  arts  publicly 
say  that  its  effect  upon  the  theater  and  music  is  baneful,  but 
the  trio  remain  in  the  seats  of  authority  through  bullets, 
kidnappings  and  elections. 

Chicago  has  the  most  meager  theater  of  any  comparable 
metropolitan  area  because  these  three  unions  have  a  strangle- 
hold on  virtually  every  downtown  place  of  entertainment, 
and  they  do  not  choose  to  exercise  their  control  in  the  inter- 
ests of  civic  culture  unless  it  pays  the  high  union  scale.  A 
production  may  not  call  for  music  or  scene-shifting  or  its 
producer  may  wish  to  get  along  without  such  costly  attri- 
butes, but  these  unions  see  that  it  is  not  put  on  without  a 
full  complement  of  their  members  being  paid,  whether  their 
services  are  utilized  or  not.  If  a  theater  has  at  any  time  em- 
ployed musicians,  as  most  of  them  have,  it  may  not  be 
reopened  without  the  stipulated  complement.  As  a  result, 
many  theaters  remain  dark  while  the  city  lacks  entertain- 
ment of  the  better  sort.  Similar  limitations  are  imposed  upon 
the  public  performance  of  highschool,  musical  and  other 
nonprofessional  organizations. 

Mr.  Petrillo  of  the  musicians'  union  has  often  had  the 
last  word  to  say  as  to  whether  Chicago  shall  have  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  or  whether  a  visiting  musical  artist  shall 
appear  on  the  air  from  one  of  Chicago's  radio  stations. 
Recently  he  endeavored  to  tell  the  orchestra  leaders  in  night 
clubs  what  political  candidates  should  be  boosted  in  their 
wisecracks,  but  on  that  score  he  ran  afoul  of  the  radio 
regulations.  The  radio  stations  were  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  block  him  with  the  aid  of  higher  authority. 

The  socially  minded  Chicagoan  points  with  pride  to  the 
progressive  character  of  industrial  relations  in  the  Chicago 
clothing  market.  Due  primarily  to  (Continued  on  page  513) 


Brown  Brothers,  New  York 

William  Z.  Foster  was  in  1919  associated  with  Fitzpatrick  in 
the  campaign  to  unionize  the  steel  industry  of  the  nation 


John    Fitzpatrick,    former    militant    leader,    is — with 
Edward  N.  Nockels — still  titular  head  of  Chicago  labor 


GLESSNER  HOUSE. 

HENRY  HOBSON  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECT.  1884 


Sole  survivor  of  the  Great  Fire  in  its  quarter 
of  the  city,  the  yellow  limestone  Water 
Tower  remains  Chicago's  best  example 
of  pioneer  taste  in  architecture.  Its  brave, 
crenelated  tower,  no  longer  dingy, 
greets  passers-by  on  Michigan  Boule- 
vard with  the  institutionalized  eclat  of 
antiquity — almost  sixty-five  years  of  it. 
Called  into  existence  by  a  raw  society 
to  answer  its  passionate  demand  for  the 
insignia  of  civilization  and  culture,  it 
has  at  last  ironically  fulfilled  that  pur- 
pose, awkwardly  commemorating  the  past 
like  an  illiterate,  lovable  grandfather. 
Crude  gusto  saves  The  Water  Tower  from 
the  bathos  of  diluted  Ruskinism  of  the 
Gothic  revival  that  dominated  local  ar- 
chitecture for  twenty  years,  tickling  many 
contemporary  pleasure  mechanisms  but 
producing  no  lasting  esthetic  satisfactions. 


ARCH 

YESTERD 


Riots  and  strikes,  street  battles 
following  the  great  fire  of  18 
Gothic  disintegrated  and  the 
arose  in  its  place.  So  were  des 
way  magnates,  wheat-traders: 
dustrialism  turned  to  the  comfo 
and  lavish  interiors  for  its  ap 
son's  domestic  buildings,  an 
Chicago  received  an  artistic 
Louis  Sullivan,  in  the  design 
later  work,  pressed  the  attack  u 

The  low-lying  horizontality  of 
America's  first  indigenous  me 
fretted  roofs  of  the  scroll-saw  < 
is  the  line  of  domesticity."  Th 
dences  designed  by  Wright  in 
have  exerted  an  enormous  ir 
architects.  Wright  scraped  awa 
monious  proportion  to  the  buil 
House  the  architect  faced  the 
and  directly:  in  it  glass  and  nat 
the  lines  of  the  whole  accent  at 


THE  WATER  TOWER.  1869 


:TURE 

) TODAY 


I  violence  punctuated  the  years 
fears  the  pastiche  oF  Victorian 
style  oF  the  neo-Romanesque 
dences  oF  the  beef-barons,  rail- 
rfeudal  hierarchy  oF  the  new  in- 
tof  Richardson's  masonry  designs 
*hitectural  setting.  In  Richard- 
till  Field  Wholesale  Building, 
dim  this  auspicious  beginning 
'iditorium  Building  and  in  his 
clectic  architecture  of  the  city. 

Vright's  prairie  style  inaugurated 
ture.  Crushing  down  the  spiky, 
t  declared,  "The  horizontal  line 
IZhicago  are  peppered  with  resi- 
ts oF  the  century;  buildings  which 
I  both  American  and  European 
!  namental  rubbish  and  gave  har- 
ii:  the  great  liberator.  In  the  Robie 
miet  natural  environment  openly 
(rind  their  logical  expression,  and 
he  monotony  oF  the  level  prairie. 


ROBIE  HOUSE. 

FRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT,  ARCHITECT.  1906 


The  skyscraper  is  the  symbol  of  centralized 
managerial  and  Financial  control:  Chicago 
is  the  home  oF  the  skyscraper.  The  early 
Monadnock  Building,  designed  by  John 
Root,  and  the  Tacoma  Building,  First  to 
employ  the  steel-Frame  construction,  pi- 
oneered the  esthetic  and  technical  solu- 
tions which  made  the  skyscraper  possible. 
With  them  begins  a  series  oF  designs  which 
Finally  resulted  in  the  magnificent  Michi- 
gan Boulevard  facade,  Chicago's  greatest 
triumph  in  community  building.  The  Palm- 
olive  Building  exemplifies  the  best  tradi- 
tions oF  modern  architectural  design  in 
Chicago  skyscrapers.  These  grey  masses 
have  risen,  robbing  each  other  oF  light 
and  air,  provoking  congestion:  an  admi- 
rable instance  of  Chicago's  ability  to  achieve 
the  technically  impossible  at  the  expense 
of  the  humanely  desirable.  —  F.A.G. 


PALMOLIVE  BUILDING. 
HOLABIRD  AND  ROOT.  1989 
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EL   GRECO   AND   CHICAGO 


BY  F.  A.  GUTHEIM 


AVIITTING  Chicago  is  wicked,  crooked  and  brutal, 
admitting  prostitution,  crime  and  starvation,  Chi- 
cago's greatest  poet  hurled  this  challenge  at  its 
sneering  critics:  "Come  and  show  me  another  city  with 
lifted  head  singing,  so  proud  to  be  alive  and  coarse  and 
strong  and  cunning.  Flinging  magnetic  curses  amid  the  toil 
of  piling  job  on  job,  here  is  a  tall  bold  slugger  set  vivid 
against  the  little  soft  cities."  In  Sandburg's  verses  the  finest 
expression  of  the  wholeness  of  Chicago's  civic  spirit  is  found, 
a  spirit  that  has  always  been  remarkable  to  me  because  it 
was  not  visibly  grounded  in  long  residence  and  mutual 
association. 

Chicago's  population  is  composed  of  strangers,  vast  con- 
geries of  mobile,  fluid  groups,  foreign  to  each  other  in  the 
very  marrow  of  their  existence.  Where  does  this  extraordi- 
narily vital  civism  come  from?  Whole  catalogues  of  negative 
answers  could  be  compiled.  It  comes,  I  think,  from  deeply 
shared  daily  experiences,  a  sense  of  worthy  civic  achieve- 
ments, and  a  common  faith  in  the  future.  One's  pen  would 
hesitate  modestly  over  these  statements  were  it  not  for  the 
vast  amount  of  public  washing  of  dirty  linen  that  goes  on  in 
Chicago,  and  the  hostile  and  defensive  attitude  to  outside 
criticism  the  rank  and  file  of  the  city's  population  has  as- 
sumed from  its  earliest  beginnings,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant expressions  of  which  is  the  desire  of  this  frontier 
metropolis  to  build  monuments  in  denial,  counter-state- 
ments in  steel  and  cement,  superlatives  of  tangible  descrip- 
tions. It  has  built  universities,  scientific  museums,  art  gal- 
leries, aquariums,  a  planetarium;  thrown  them  up,  white 
challenges  against  the  blue  background  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Granting  the  often  curious  ways  in  which  they  have  come 
into  being,  the  important  thing  for  us  is  to  discover  what 
meaning  they  have  today  and  what  part  they  now  play  in 
the  life  of  the  city. 

The  great  end  results  of  human  living, — great  works  of 
art,  deep  religious  insight  and  mystical  experiences,  pure 
sciences  and  noble  philosophies, — are  often  quite  unrelated 
to  the  means  of  attaining  them.  Without  supporting  the 
argument  that  the  richest  fruits  and  highest  triumphs  of 
civilization  are  of  necessity  based  on  economic  slavery, 
spiritual  flagellation,  or  mad  superstition,  examples  of  this 
fact  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  illustrate  the  point  that 
what  begins  as  the  prolonged  shadow  of  a  single  personality 
lusting  for  power  or  immortality  often  ends  as  a  work  of 
great  human  significance  and  value.  The  history  becomes 
irrelevant  to  the  contemporary  function.  Only  a  few  schol- 
ars recall  the  Pharaohs  but  the  meanest  student  is  familiar 
with  their  pyramids.  So,  slowly  over  a  period 
of  two  or  three  generations,  often  from  quite 
irrelevant  biographical  or  social  reasons,  the 
structure  of  Chicago's  cultural  institutions  has 
evolved.  That  institutional  structure  is  valid  not 
because  it  represents  the  end  result  of  some  his- 
torical accident,  or  the  fruit  of  a  particular  eco- 
nomic or  political  phase  of  Chicago's  develop- 
ment—that of  the  merchant  prince- — but  because 
it  serves  today  a  vital  contemporary  function 
and  necessary  social  purpose. 


The  cultural  institutions  that  form  such  an  important 
part  of  the  modern  metropolis  have  never  been  given  the 
attention  their  importance  deserves.  Metropolitan  life  with- 
out them  would  be  more  bleak  than  ever.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  museum  in  its  public  aspect  is  a  growth  of 
the  last  generation  or  so,  our  low  opinion  of  the  nineteenth 
century  metropolis — Booth's  London,  for  example — declines 
even  further.  This  is  hardly  the  place  to  examine  and 
speculate  upon  the  forces  that  have  conspired  to  bring  the 
public  museum  into  existence.  The  author  of  the  New  At- 
lantis saw  the  museum  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  deper- 
sonalized metropolitan  Utopia  he  created,  but  he  did  not 
realize  that  museums  are  dynamic,  changing  institutions 
responding  to  the  changing  demands  of  public  needs  and 
social  developments:  the  public  museum  has  grown  from 
the  private  collection,  the  national  gallery  from  the  royal 
gallery,  and  at  almost  every  step  of  its  more  detailed  growth 
the  connection  between  the  museum  and  the  life  and  cul- 
ture about  it  has  been  of  great  importance.  A  correlation 
between  the  favorite  amateur  recreation  of  the  last  century, 
specimen  collecting  and  classification,  and  the  organization 
of  natural  history  museums  of  the  period  is  adequately  sug- 
gestive. Even  more  than  such  naive  and  natural  relations 
between  museimis  and  the  society  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves, the  potentialities  of  this  relationship  stand  out  as  a 
challenge  to  museum  directors.  This  relatively  modern 
public  aspect  of  the  museum  and  its  relation  to  society 
might  fruitfully  be  discussed  with  respect  to  any  museum  in 
Chicago.  We  shall  take  for  illustration  the  newest  of  all, 
the  Rosenwald  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 

NOT  so  long  ago  it  was  possible  for  everyone  to  see  men 
at  work  in  a  rich  variety  of  crafts  and  occupations.  The 
educational  value  of  such  experience  is  suggested  vividly  in 
Louis  Sullivan's  Autobiography  of  an  Idea  where  he 
describes  a  long,  glorious  summer  devoted  to  the  childhood 
exploration  of  the  shop,  the  foundry  and  the  field.  But 
today  no  city  child  stands  in  the  blacksmith's  doorway;  the 
smith's  work  is  done  in  a  factory  in  the  shelter  of  formidable 
and  highly  efficient  industrial  fences.  This  thought  lay  in 
the  back  of  Julius  Rosenwald's  mind  when  he  created  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  in  emulation  of  the  cele- 
brated Deutsches  Museum  in  Munich.  Here,  in  a  fantas- 
tically irrelevant  classic  building,  wheels  spin,  motors  clank 
in  illustration  of  the  myriad  mechanical  processes  that  com- 
prise modern  technology.  Steel  is  cut  under  water,  iron  bars 
are  torn  apart,  and  there  is  a  complete  coal  mine  built  to 


Chicago  has  been  said  to  be  a  place  which  artists  had  to  leave 
for  shores  more  congenial  than  the  cold  sands  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Then  how  explain  the  25,000  visitors  a  day  who  paid  to 
see  a  collection  of  paintings  by  El  Greco?  In  Art  Institute, 
symphony,  museums  for  art  and  science,  a  planetarium, 
aquariums  —  Chicago  has  the  instruments  of  culture  and  a  new 
capacity  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  "the  little  soft  cities" 
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true  scale.  Instruction  comes  not  only  from  observation  and 
inscriptions  but  from  a  corps  of  admirably  selected  guides, 
engineers  and  technicians  neatly  dressed  in  grey  uniforms 
with  black  bow  ties.  For  me  it  was  all  very  convincing  until 
I  went  down  the  shaft  in  the  elevator  leading  to  the  mine. 
Here  for  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  we  prowled  about  un- 
derground getting  acquainted 
with  the  various  mining  op- 
erations, seeing  coal  cutters, 
loaders,  trains — everything 
but  miners!  What  means  a 
mine  without  miners?  I 
thought  of  the  last  time  I 
had  been  in  a  real  coal  mine, 
four  years  ago  in  West  Vir- 
ginia when  I  spent  a  summer 
studying  coal  and  iron.  I 
thought  of  Louis  Sullivan 
and  what  little  meaning  tin- 
work  divorced  from  t  he- 
worker  would  have  had  for 
him.  And  then  I  began  10 
grasp  the  unreality  of  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry. It  was  not  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  experi- 
i  ence.  Five  minutes  in  the 


inspection,  with  adequate  guide  service.  Only  by  some  such 
arrangement  can  the  complete  experience  that  was  until 
lately  our  principal  educational  instrument,  and  which  in- 
volves contact  with  the  actual  workers  at  their  actual  tasks, 
be  recaptured  and  employed  to  further  understanding. 


shaft  of  an  Illinois  coal  mint- 
would  do  more  to  educate 
than  days  in  the  Rosenwald 
museum.  The  truth  was 
that  museum  education,  like 
book  education,  was  not  the 
real  thing.  It  over-simplified 
the  problem.  One  gained  a 
certain  understanding  of  the 
necessary  technical  processes 
involved.  The  various  parts 
could  be  grasped  and  elimi- 
nated. But  the  picture  as  a 
whole  with  its  necessary  so- 
cial facts  escaped  one.  The 
museum  cannot  supply  this 
wholeness  of  understanding 
that  comes  from  experience 
alone.  Sweaty,  grimy  min- 
ers, cursing  in  Hungarian, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  setting 
dynamite  blasts  and  loading 
coal  would  not  be  at  home 
in  the  Rosenwald  museum's  mechanical  coal  mine.  Surely 
we  have  made  some  progress  in  reducing  the  amount  of  hard, 
slogging  work  even  in  such  primitive  industries  as  mining, 
but  the  Rosenwald  museum  is  the  mine  idealized  almost 
beyond  recognition,  and  the  technicians  in  bow  ties  and 
bakelite  helmets  obscure  more  than  they  reveal.  Is  a  social 
museum  our  typical  answer  to  such  a  situation?  A  moment's 
reflection  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  one  of  the  equal 
futility  of  such  a  proposal.1  My  own  answer  is  that  the  mil- 
lions invested  in  the  museum  might  better  have  been  set 
aside  as  a  fund  to  pay  for  the  throwing  open  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  representative  Chicago  industrial  plants  to  public 

1  The  author  evidently  is  unfamiliar  with  the  ground  broken  by  the  Social  Museum 
of  Vienna,  built  up  by  Otto  Neurath  and  crushed  by  the  DoIIfuss  regime.  Ed. 


H 


The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  El  Greco 


APPINESS  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  predicate  as  a 
concrete  end  of  human  ac- 
tivity because  it  assumes  such 
varied  forms  and  requires 
such  impossible  calculations. 
Happiness  is  a  state  of  mind 
rather  analogous  to  bovine 
contentment.  Every  man 
finds  his  own  happiness  just 
as  he  finds  his  own  mean- 
ing of  life.  Happiness  lacks 
the  sparkle  of  joy,  or  the  sen- 
sual satisfaction  of  pleasure. 
It  is  neutral;  it  is  safe  to 
talk  about.  Therefore  we  will 
leave  it  for  others  to  discuss. 
But  the  enrichment  of  life 
through  widening  horizons 
and  intensifying  emotional 
experience  is  quite  another 
matter.  It  has  two  aspects: 
expression  and  thought. 
Here  we  are  concerned  only 
with  expression,  and  expres- 
sion particularly  in  its  institu- 
tional form  in  art  and  music. 
Art  of  all  things  is  the 
most  removed  from  happi- 
ness. Critics  are  often  mis- 
understood when  they  speak 
in  a  special  sense  of  esthetic 
satisfaction,  or  of  finding 
pleasure  in  a  work  of  art: 
and  the  harm  done  to  the 
general  public  by  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  word 
appreciation  is  incalculable. 
Art  is  conceived  in  passion. 
It  is  cruel,  it  is  grim,  it  is 
real.  The  artist  does  not 
flee  from  the  world  of  real- 
ity; he  faces  it  in  its  inner- 
most terrifying  reality.  In 
his  lonely  and  courageous 

exploration  of  the  highest  reaches  of  the  human  spirit  he 
finds  beauty  and  presents  it  that  his  experience  may  be 
shared.  He  does  not  explore  as  Byrd  explores  the  Arctic;  he 
explores  as  Amundsen  explored  it:  on  foot,  alone.  This  expe- 
dition into  the  mysterious  world  of  beauty  is  one  of  the 
great  pilgrimages  of  man.  To  follow  the  artist,  to  penetrate 
his  meaning,  to  discover  his  observations,  to  realize  his 
symbols,  and  to  grasp  his  style  is  to  repeat  at  one  remove 
the  details  of  his  own  adventure.  The  artist  is  our  foreign 
correspondent  from  the  world  of  beauty;  and  appreciation 
of  art  means  to  listen  to  him  as  we  would  listen  to  Dante. 

Anyone  who  has  begun  to  understand  the  spirit  and  ideals 
of  Chicago  will  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  bewilderment 
and  irony  in  the  Spanish  collection  at  the  Art  Institute  of 


The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
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Chicago.  The  same  frontier 
metropolis  which  found  its 
philosophic  expression  in 
John  Dewey  and  its  literary 
expression  in  Theodore 

Dreiser,  that  same  Chicago  possesses  the  finest  collection 
of  El  Greco's  paintings  outside  of  Spain !  Only  by  substitut- 
ing, as  Henry  Adams  did,  the  dynamo  for  the  Virgin  can 
one  suppose  any  meaning  that  El  Greco's  intense  religious 
mysticism  might  have  for  Chicago.  I  recall  the  Art  Institute 
during  the  last  week  of  the  1933  Century  of  Progress  Expo- 
sition when  crowds  poured  through  the  building  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  thousand  a  day,  puzzling  their  way  along  the 
corridors  and  looking  (if  the  men  had  only  kept  their  hats  on) 
like  Daumier's  lithographic  comments  on  gallery  audiences. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  decipher  what  meaning  the  painting 
of  El  Greco — or,  indeed,  any  other  artist — has  for  them.  In 
preparing  to  answer  this  question  I  thumbed  through  some 
notes  made  at  the  time,  largely  composed  of  overheard 
remarks,  most  of  which  were  chance  efforts  to  interpret 
particular  paintings.  They  are  revealing  principally  be- 
cause they  show  that  each  individual  creates  his  own  mean- 
ing from  a  painting,  meanings  at  times  remarkably  unani- 
mous and  at  times  widely  different.  This  point  is  worth 
laboring  for  a  moment  for  it  cuts  deep  to  the  heart  of  the 
real  function  the  art  museum  performs. 

Thomas  Mann,  in  an  essay  on  the  cinema,  has  pointed 
out  that  the  moving-picture  is  a  vast  chunk  of  raw  life,  and 
not  art:  that  each  person  we  call  a  spectator  in  a  theater 
is  in  reality  a  participant  so  long  as  he  rearranges  and 
organizes  the  raw  material  presented  on  the  screen  and 
forms  for  himself  a  meaningful  picture.  And  it  is  this  cine- 
matic observation  I  believe  we  find  in  a  large  number  of 
gallery  visitors.  Art  for  them  is  not  art;  it  is  life.  "This  is  a 
tree."  "This  is  a  bottle."  "This  looks  like  Uncle  Henry." 
These  are  all  remarks  of  recognition;  they  lay  upon  art  a 
representative  character,  and  value  it  as  it  contributes  to 
their  experience.  I  believe  that  any  close  observation  of  a 
representative  group  of  visitors  to  the  Art  Institute  (and  it 
is  in  this  respect,  of  course,  no  different  from  other  art 
galleries)  will  show  that  for  most  of  them  a  minute  or  two 
is  sufficient  to  exhaust  what  meaning  a  painting  has  for 
them:  that  meaning  is  almost  wholly  representative  and 
pictorial.  And  this  being  so,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  dis- 
cover why  they  bother  to  go  to  art  galleries  at  all  when  the 


The  David  Adler  Planetarium  and  Astronomical  Museum  is  the 
gift  of  David  Adler  to  the  city,  erected  on  an  island  of  made- 
land  in  Grant  Park.  It  contains  a  mechanism  of  190  projectors, 
which  swing  sun,  moon  and  stars  across  the  linen-covered  ceiling 


Fuerman,  Chicago 

city  streets  and  countrysides 
are  crammed,  as  every  artist 
knows,  with  the  stuff  for  ex- 
perience of  this  sort.  There 
must  be  some  significant 
reason  why  we  find  such  throngs  of  them  politely  surveying 
paintings,  but  I  do  not  know  it.  Superficial  causes  aside,  I 
suspect  they  are  trying  to  find  in  paintings  some  clues  to 
observation,  some  pictorial  generalization,  some  formal 
idiom  that  will  help  them  to  untangle  their  own  visual 
experiences. 

While  people  of  this  sort  form  a  very  large  body  of  those 
who  enter  the  Art  Institute,  the  real  values  of  art  qua  art 
are  sought  by  another  class,  one  steadily  growing  more 
numerous.  These  are  the  people  who,  by  training  and  in- 
clination, are  on  a  genuine  search  for  beauty.  To  no  small 
degree  this  group  exists  because  of  the  work  done  by  mu- 
seums in  the  past  forty  years  in  educating  gallery  visitors 
and  raising  their  standards  of  taste.  They  are  the  people 
who  get  more  than  the  surface  impression,  and  who  seek 
not  only  those  works  of  art  that  may  be  partially  interpreted 
in  terms  of  one's  daily  life,  especially  contemporary  art, 
but  the  great  works  of  art  of  all  ages.  The  word  training  has 
a  particular  meaning  with  reference  to  this  section  of  what 
might  be  called  the  museum-going  public,  for  only  by  train- 
ing and  habituation  to  the  various  idioms  of  art  is  any  com- 
plete and  legitimate  appreciation  achieved.  For  this  section 
of  the  people  art  history  is  a  very  real  thing,  full-blown  and 
meaningful,  both  a  thing  of  value  in  itself  and  an  index  to 
understanding  all  culture.  Numerically  they  are  a  smaller 
group  than  those  for  whom  museum  experience  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  life;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
more  deserving  of  consideration  and  should  bulk  larger  in 
the  mind  of  curators  in  selecting  paintings  for  exhibitions. 
I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  they  seem  to  do  so  in  Chicago, 
for  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  those  lovely 
El  Grecos — or  even  Modigliani's  superb,  pie-faced  double 
portrait. 

To  supply  the  needs  of  these  two  groups  simultaneously  is 
not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  problem  would 
remain  under  any  conceivable  system  of  social  organization. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  completely  mistaken  philoso- 
phy to  evaluate  museums  in  terms  of  functions  they  simply 
cannot  perform  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  more  im- 
portant duties.  The  role  of  the  museum  is  clearly  that  of  a 
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In  the  Rosenwald  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
the  visitor  learns  not  only  from  observation  and 
inscriptions  but  from  guides  and  technicians 
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repository  of  art  treasures  which  are  pub- 
lic in  the  very  nature  of  their  uniqueness, 
rarity  and  value:  they  are  possessions 
which  all  who  are  able  may  study  and 
enjoy.  The  Art  Institute  is  a  service  station 
for  artists  and  serious  students  of  art. 
What  accidental  pleasure  or  profit  others 
may  gain  is  quite  incidental  to  its  funda- 
mental purpose.  To  some  extent  an  ele- 
ment of  dualism  is  possible,  but  if  carried 
to  the  point  of  influencing  very  strongly 
the  selection  of  exhibitions  or  the  stand- 
ards of  the  museum  it  can  be  of  great 
damage  to  primary  purposes.  Between  the 
practical  difficulties  involved  in  this  situa- 
tion and  the  exigencies  of  administration 
the  Art  Institute  is  doing  a  good  job.  The 
role  it  plays  in  the  cultural  life  of  Chicago 
is  a  large  one.  As  an  architectural  land- 
mark on  Michigan  Boulevard,  the  Insti- 
tute might  be  equated  with  the  New  York  Public  Library; 
but  no  other  metropolitan  cultural  institution  dominates 
the  life  of  its  city  so  completely — almost  as  completely  as 

Vfree  library  or  a  public-school  in  a  rural  county  seat. 
How  can  we  reconcile  the  spirit  of  Chicago  with  the  art 
of  the  Art  Institute?  Such  a  reconciliation  must  be  discov- 
ered before  we  can  attribute  to  the  Institute  a  specific  role 
in  the  enrichment  of  life  in  Chicago.  To  a  large  degree,  as 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  museum  art  is  canned  art  and 
has  little  connection  with  life.  (I  really  have  never  quite 
understood  what  this  statement  means  as  it  has  been  used 
by  some  critics  of  museums.)  To  the  extent  that  art  is  di- 
vorced from  life  because  of  this  setting  apart,  this  is  to  be 
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deplored.  If  people  no  longer  seek  art  in  their  homes,  in 
their  work-places,  their  churches  or  their  cities  because  art 
is  found  in  art  museums,  museums  had  best  be  broken  up 
and  done  away  with.  But  if  we  are  so  stupid  as  to  believe 
in  any  casual  connection  between  the  art  in  our  museums 
and  the  ugliness  of  our  lives  and  environment  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  fair  to  do  away  with  people.  There  is  a  far 
deeper  significance  to  the  art  museum — each  individual 
work  of  art  is  withdrawn  from  its  instant  of  creative  pur- 
pose: it  is  seen  without  its  context.  To  this  extent  it  seems  an 
end  in  itself:  has  not  the  philosophy  of  fart  pour  fart  in 
America  developed  simultaneously  with  art  museums?  In 
what  other  environment  is  this  theory  tenable?  The  whole 
mistaken  notion  of  art  apart  has  been,  I  suppose, 
innocently  furthered  by  museums  to  such  a  point 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  why  many  critics 
believe  museums  to  be  a  pernicious  influence  on 
contemporary  arts.  This  is  plainly  not  the  fault  of 
the  museum  but  of  the  mistaken  attitude  held 
toward  it.  Situations  of  this  sort  might  be  mended 
by  a  sign  painted  in  gold  letters  to  hang  at  the 
museum  entrance.  It  would  read: 

Seek  Not  Beauty  here;  Find  Inspiration 

Create  Beauty  in  your  Life  and  Work  in  the  City. 

THE  heaviest  charges  to  be  brought  against 
Chicago's  music  center  about  the  Civic  Opera. 
Somehow  in  America,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  San  Francisco,  opera  is  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  elite.  In  Chicago  this  is  especially  true.  Opera 
on  a  grand  scale  served  its  function  in  the  years  of 
the  Great  Bulge  as  an  excuse  for  the  wrong  people 
to  be  seen  under  the  best  circumstances  by  the 
right  people,  and  when  it  collapsed  under  million- 
dollar  annual  deficits,  it  was  not  greatly  regretted. 
Even  in  its  palmiest  days  it  was  never  consistently 
good.  San  Francisco  with  half  the  population  of 


A  complete  coal  mine  in  the  Rosenwald  Museum  built  to 
scale,  with  coal  cutters,  loaders,  trains,  gives  some  under- 
standing of  the  technical  processes  involved  in  mining 
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Chicago  could  have  four  of  the  finest  singers  of  Italian  opera 
while  Chicago  became  a  living  graveyard  of  puffed  names 
and  has-beens;  the  Argentine,  whose  entire  national  popu- 
lation is  only  about  three  times  that  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
has  a  summer-opera  at  Buenos  Aires  that  equals  the  best  in 
Europe;  and  the  meanest  bankrupt  German  or  Italian  city- 
can  still  dig  deep  enough  for  a  small  municipal  subsidy  when 
necessary  to  keep  Wagner  and  Verdi  in  town.  The  answer 
is  very  plain:  opera  thrives  where  everyone  loves  it,  wants 
it  and  is  willing  to  support  it.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  a  deep  and  satisfying  experience  for  the  entire  community. 
In  Chicago  opera  was  purchased  by  a  utilities  magnate  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  developed  in  privacy,  housed  in  a 
gilt  barn  under  an  office  building,  and  employed  for  quite 
irrelevant  ends.  When  the  crash  came  it  vanished  along 
with  mink  coats,  yachts  and  diamond  bracelets.  The  pro- 
prietary opera  in  Chicago  is  finished.  There  is  another 
tradition  in  Chicago  that  antedated  this  high-power  enter- 
prise in  music.  From  its  opening  night  with  Patti,  the 
Auditorium  Theatre  stood  for  opera  for  forty  years  before 
Insull  was  let  experiment  with  it;  and  since  he  failed,  it  has 
been  resumed,  sponsored  by  a  group  of  citizens. 

THE  Chicago  symphony  is  like  most  other  large  sym- 
phonies in  that  it  has  institutionalized  itself  over  a  long 
period  of  years;  even  its  beloved  conductor,  Frederick 
Stock,  is  institutionalized.  Without  the  symphony  Chicago 
would  be  a  more  dreary  place  for  thousands  of  people. 
Prudently  administered,  the  symphony  rarely  ends  a  season 
with  a  spectacular  deficit.  Rather  it  pays  its  own  way  in  all 
but  the  foulest  of  financial  weather.  Coming  into  being  about 
1890,  the  symphony  demonstrated  its  capacity  for  life  by 
hanging  on  through  the  long  depression  that  began  in 
1893.  Its  first  director,  Theodore  Thomas,  occupies  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  the  history  of  music  in  America.  In 
the  ensuing  years  its  reputation  and  following  steadily  en- 
larged. Orchestra  Hall  was  built  to  house  it  in  1904  and 
its  present  conductor  has  held  his  office  for  the  last  genera- 
tion. The  nucleus  of  the  symphony's  audience  is  genuine 
music  lovers.  Around  them  is  formed  a  group  of  students, 
teachers  and  professional  musicians.  And  on  the  outside  is 
a  layer  of  hardy  souls  like  myself,  whose  legs  and  heart  are 
sufficiently  sturdy  to  climb  five  or  six  stories,  where  an 
evening  of  fine  music  costs  half  a  dollar.  If  I  may  nibble  for 
a  moment  on  the  hand  that  feeds  me  in  this  world  of  the 
ear,  a  brief  characterization  may  be  made  of  the  Chicago 
symphony,  pertinent  to  our  larger  theme.  The  whole  tem- 
per of  the  symphony — and,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
of  its  audiences,  too — is  one  of  academic  tolerance.  It  is 
often  said  with  pride  that  there  is  no  large  symphony  in  the 
country  where  young  composers  are  so  frequently  intro- 
duced. The  taste  of  the  symphony  is  catholic  and  liberal. 


This  is  perhaps  of  considerable  value  when  one  considers 
the  habitual  nature  of  its  audience.  But  the  inevitable  ar- 
tistic effect  of  this  attitude  is  that  passion  is  lost;  and  the  pas- 
sion of  the  conductor,  transmitted  through  the  orchestra 
to  the  audience,  is  the  vital  ingredient  of  a  successful  sym- 
phony. You  simply  cannot  play  Bach  or  even  Beethoven 
without  passion;  do  it  and  it  tastes  like  rice  soup  without 
bay  leaves. 

There  would  be  no  excuse  for  these  gratuitous  remarks 
save  that  they  express  one  whole  side  of  Chicago's  taste: 
that  of  the  genteel  tradition,  as  it  has  been  defined  by 
George  Santayana.  One  finds  this  genteel,  catholic,  liberal 
attitude,  without  conviction,  without  passion,  without  any 
positive,  unifying  force,  in  the  leading  artists  of  the  ancien  re- 
gime in  Chicago.  It  is  not  only  the  principal  characteristic 
of  the  conductor  of  the  Chicago  symphony,  Mr.  Stock;  it 
is  the  principal  key  to  the  sculpture  of  Lorado  Taft.  In 
poetry  it  is  the  germ  behind  Harriet  Monroe.  It  is  the  very 
stuff  of  Frederick  Bartlett's  paintings.  Largely  through  the 
activities  of  these  people  their  respective  arts  have  been 
given  status  by  the  community.  They  represent  a  sort  of 
benevolent  officialdom  which  serves  a  valued  function.  I 
believe  I  will  not  be  misunderstood  if  I  say  that  while  none 
of  these  figures  are  great  artists  themselves,  they  have  been 
primary  instruments  in  making  a  great  art  in  Chicago 
possible,  largely  through  their  encouragement  of  younger 
artists  and  the  liberal  attitude  they  have  displayed  toward 
the  opinions  of  others.  Within  these  limits  I  cannot  develop 
this  theme,  and  illustrate  it,  save  to  indicate  that  to  the  dis- 
crimination of  Mr.  Bartlett  is  due  the  possession  by  the 
Art  Institute  of  Seurat's  masterpiece;  to  the  perception  of 
Miss  Monroe  our  enjoyment  of  the  whole  school  of  lusty, 
bawling  poets  she  has  discovered  in  the  pages  of  Poetry 
during  the  last  generation  or  so;  and  to  Frederick  Stock  the 
introduction  of  a  substantial  number  of  young  composers 
and  musicians. 

Against  this  side  of  Chicago's  culture  one  must  set  the 
militant,  earthy,  dogmatic  virility  of  the  arts  Raymond 
O'Neil  describes  (page  500.)  In  its  mature  expression,  as 
opposed  to  its  contemporary  folk  expression,  continuities  and 
sequences  are  not  often  found  in  Chicago,  and  the  more 
potent  influences  are  contemporary  rather  than  historical. 
It  is  only  worth  pointing  out  that  the  great  art  themes  in 
Chicago,  drawn  from  the  work  and  life  of  the  city  were 
largely  explored  at  an  earlier  day,  and  those  early  statements 
held  their  validity  surprisingly  well  through  the  years. 
The  umbilical  connection  between  what  may  fairly  be 
characterized  as  the  official  art  of  Chicago  and  its  folk  art 
is  found  at  precisely  this  point:  in  the  mutuality  of  their 
expressed  and  unexpressed  historical  background,  coupled 
with  the  broad  preservative  function  of  the  one  and  the 
militant  creative  function  of  the  other. 
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The  winning  design  in  the  competition  for  the  addition  to  the  Art  Institute.  East  elevation  of  the  new  unit.  Architect!,  Holabird  and  Root 


THE   ART    INSTITUTE   AND   CULTURE 


BY  ROBERT  B.  HARSHE 


CHICAGO  art  began  with  the  foundation  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  in  1879.  It  has  since  been  the 
nucleus  of  all  later  artistic  movements  in  Chicago  and 
the  center  of  cultural  growth  in  the  fine  arts.  The  first  loca- 
tion of  the  new  museum  was  on  the  corner  of  Michigan 
Avenue  and  Van  Buren  Street,  the  present  site  of  the 
Chicago  Club.  This  museum  gave  the  scattered  and  un- 
organized Chicago  artists  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  and  to 
sell  their  creations.  Best  of  all  in  its  frequent  exhibitions  it 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  measure  the  quality  of  their 
product  against  that  of  their  American  and  foreign  con- 
temporaries. It  must  be  confessed  that  the  meager  and  in- 
adequate collections  of  the  struggling  Art  Institute  in  them- 
selves offered  little  to  the  young  sculptor  or  embryonic 
painter.  You  cannot  gain  an  understanding  of  past  artistic 
achievement  by  the  study  of  bombastic  and  sensational 
painting  such  as  the  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  by 
Charles  Sprague  Pearce,  the  first  picture  acquired  by  the 
Art  Institute,  nor  can  you  learn  much  about  sculpture  from  a 
collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  plaster  casts.  Arthur  B. 
Davies,  Emil  Carlsen  and  George  Grey  Barnard  were 
among  the  early  students  in  the  art  school  of  the  Institute. 
Barnard,  now  dean  of  American  sculptors,  was  janitor  and 
curator  of  sculpture.  He  has  told  me  that  when  the  casts 
were  first  exhibited  they  so  shocked  the  visiting  public  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  drape  the  offending  Venus  of 
Medici  and  her  naughty  companions  in  chaste  burlap 
folds. 

If  this  incident  may  serve  as  an  index  to  the  artistic  culture 
of  Chicago  in  the  Victorian  era  we  may  be  sure  that  a  con- 
siderable advance  has  been  made  in  artistic  appreciation 
and  tolerance.  It  is  true  that  one  of  our  leading  booksellers 
was  recently  haled  into  court  because  he  sold  postcards  of 
masterpieces  by  Titian  and  Giorgione.  It  is  also  true  that 
one  of  our  leading  newspapers  recently  censured  the  Art 
Institute  in  an  editorial  for  temporarily  withdrawing  a 
popular  sentimental  painting  from  exhibition.  In  one  case  a 
group  of  pious,  sincere  but  ill-advised  ladies  tilted  at  a  wind- 
mill when  they  might  better  have  led  a  crusade  against 
organized  and  actual  crime.  The  editorial,  in  the  other  case, 
was  an  insincere,  tongue-in-the-cheek  affair,  written  to  gain 
a  popular  following.  We  may  expect  future  editorials  censur- 
ing the  Chicago  Orchestra  for  the  non-inclusion  on  its  pro- 
grams of  The  Suwanee  River  or  The  Last  Round-Up,  the 
Public  Library  because  it  does  not  feature  the  Rollo  books, 
the  University  of  Chicago  because  it  has  no  course  empha- 
sizing The  Sorrows  of  Werther — the  parallels  are  endless. 
Such  incidents  are  sporadic  and  without  significance,  how- 
ever, and  in  no  wise  reflect  the  culture,  the  artistic  apprecia- 
tion or  the  tolerance  of  our  citizens. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  artistic  growth  of  Chicago;  its  scale,  the  classic  dignity  of 
its  buildings,  the  use  of  water,  baroque  sculpture  and  mural 
paintings  as  architectural  accessories  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged our  artists.  The  exhibit  of  paintings  and  sculpture, 
official  in  character  and  not  as  contemporary  as  it  pretended 
to  be  was  largely  filled  with  sensational,  sentimental  and 
over-realistic  paintings  but  it  was  popular,  and  its  very 
popularity  justified  its  existence.  Many  visitors  here  first 


came  in  contact  with  what  was,  at  all  events,  tolerably  good 
and  interesting  painting  and  sculpture.  Perhaps  even  more 
important  than  the  Columbian  Exposition  itself  was  the 
erection  of  a  building  in  Grant  Park  used  for  administration 
and  the  Congress  of  Religions  during  the  World's  Fair  and 
afterwards  turned  over  to  the  Art  Institute  as  a  permanent 
museum.  Here  this  institution  has  grown  year  by  year,  in- 
creasing its  service  to  the  people  of  Chicago,  improving  its 
collections  through  gifts,  adding  departments  to  its  school, 
strengthening  its  lecture  courses  and  its  libraries,  maintain- 
ing artistic  standards  and  at  the  same  time  offering  exhibi- 
tions of  contemporary  and  controversial  artistic  expression. 
When  A  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  began  to  take  on 
form,  it  was  natural  that  the  officials  of  the  Exposition  should 
ask  the  Art  Institute  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  official 
Department  of  Fine  Arts.  Foreign  and  American  critics 
agree,  without  exception,  that  the  resultant  exhibition  was 
the  most  important  ever  held  in  America.  Over  one  and  one 
half  million  visitors  bore  away  with  them  lasting  impressions 
of  contact  with  great  masterpieces  of  art. 

THE  second  year  of  A  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  has 
given  the  Art  Institute  an  opportunity  to  accent  more 
strongly  the  art  of  our  own  country.  Where  in  1933  special 
rooms  were  allocated  to  great  foreign  painters  of  the  last 
one  hundred  years,  our  Second  World's  Fair  Exhibition  has 
devoted  special  rooms  to  Winslow  Homer,  to  Whistler  and  to 
such  artists  as  Mary  Cassatt,  Sargent,  Eakins,  Henri,  Luks, 
Glackens,  Speicher,  Sloan,  Brook  and  Kroll.  Loans  of  im- 
portant masterpieces  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  twentieth 
centuries  form  an  impressive  background  for  this  exposition 
of  American  art,  and  a  complete  sequential  arrangement 
gives  to  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  coherence  and  significance. 
This  Second  World's  Fair  Exhibition  has  again  met  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  visitors  and  critics,  many  giving  it 
even  higher  rank  than  the  exhibition  of  1933. 

A  fund  of  $1  million  left  by  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Ferguson 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  monuments  of  enduring 
materials  in  public  places  in  the  city  of  Chicago  to  memorial- 
ize men  or  events  has,  by  a  recent  court  decision,  been 
interpreted  to  cover  memorial  buildings  as  well  as  memorial 
sculpture.  The  trustees  of  the  Art  Institute  who  are  also  the 
trustees  of  the  Ferguson  Fund  have  decided  to  use  the  ac- 
crued interest  of  the  fund  to  erect  the  first  unit  in  a  complete 
architectural  scheme  which  will  cover  roughly  the  area  ex- 
tending from  Monroe  Street  to  Jackson  Boulevard  on  the 
east  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Seven  architectural 
firms  submitted  drawings  and  models  in  competition,  the 
firm  of  Holabird  and  Root  receiving  the  award.  Detail 
studies  of  the  first  unit,  a  building  about  one  half  the  size  of 
the  present  building  fronting  on  Michigan  Avenue,  are  now 
being  made.  It  is  hoped  that  actual  construction  may  be 
begun  before  January  first. 

Not  a  brick  in  the  Art  Institute  walls,  not  an  object  in  its 
galleries  has  been  purchased  with  taxpayers'  money.  This 
new  monumental  project  will  also  be  financed  from  private 
sources.  It  will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  flexibility 
of  the  museum  structure  and  will  open  many  new  avenues 
for  public  service. 
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"Chicago  art  began  with  the  Art  Institute' 


Examples  of  paintings  and  sculpture  by  Chicago  artists  ex- 
hibited recently  by  this  important  cultural  institution 


SOLITUDE  OF  THE  SOUL 
by  LORADO  TAFT 


CARDS  AT  MME.  ROSE'S 

by  ANTHONY 
ANGAROLA 


VAN  BUREN  STREET 


by  MARSHALL  D.  SMITH 


LITTLE  GARDENER 

by  SYLVIA  SHAW  JUDSON 

(Century  of  Progress  Exhibition  1934) 


STATE  STREET 

by  RUTH  VAN  SICKLE  FORD 

(Century  of  Progress  Exhibition  1934) 


CHICAGO  RIVER 

by  J.  JEFFREY  GRANT 


WALGREEN'S 

by  ELISE  DONALDSON 


MELTING  SNOW 
by  SAM  H.  AVERY 


INTIMATIONS   OF    NEW    FOLK   ARTS 


BY  RAYMOND  O'NEIL 


THERE  have  always  been  good  reasons  to  suspect  that 
in  the  event  a  new  order  of  arts  were  to  arise  to  give 
solace  and  delight  to  American  proletariat  and  farm 
worker  alike,  its  birthplace,  or  at  all  events  its  kindergarten, 
might  be  this  raw,  masculine,  teeming  metropolis,  created 
equally  by  the  labors  of  both  these  ranks  of  toilers.  Chicago 
lies  four  square  between  the  East  and  the  West,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  both.  Here  the  heavy  industry  of  the  East 
ends  and  the  heavy  agriculture  of  the  West  begins.  The 
symbol  of  one  is  the  dome  of  the  blast  furnace;  of  the  other, 
the  tower  of  the  grain  elevator,  both  of  which  rear  themselves 
against  the  skies  here  in  great  numbers.  It  is  the  meeting 
place  par  excellence  of  farmer  and  worker.  The  farmer, 
hating  New  York,  accepts  Chicago,  for  his  imprint  is  deep 
upon  it.  By  the  signs  of  the  elevators  and  the  stockyards  he 
knows  he  and  Chicago  are  a  part  of  each  other;  and  feels,  if 
he  does  not  know,  that  the  flaming  domes  of  the  furnaces 
would  not  be  there  if  his  golden  grains  had  not  poured 
through  the  elevators  and  thence  into  Europe  to  pay  for 
them.  And  the  Chicago  worker,  frequently  fresh  from  the 
land  himself  and  familiar  with  the  significance  of  the  mam- 
moth elevators  alongside  the  domes  of  his  furnaces,  does  not 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  farmer  as  worker.  The  hy- 
phenation "farmer-labor,"  is  as  old  as  Chicago  itself. 

THE  callow  youth  of  Chicago  is  another  reason.  She  came 
into  being  when  the  East  was  relatively  sophisticated.  In 
her  first  hundred  years  her  function  was  to  build — every- 
thing :  houses,  mills,  elevators,  railroads.  She  did  it  well  and 
quickly.  There  was  neither  time  nor  desire  for  the  arts.  The 
few  who  needed  their  ministrations  imported  them  bodily 
from  the  East  which  had  in  turn  imported  them  from 
Europe.  Partly  because  of  this  double  exoticism;  partly 
because  of  the  people's  poverty;  partly  because  the  arts  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  people's  hearts  or  minds,  and  partly 
because  large  sections  of  the  people,  i.e.,  the  Negroes  and 
the  foreign  groups,  possessed  their  own  rich  and  satisfying 
folk  arts,  it  has  happened  that  the  formal  and  official  arts  of 
America  have  not  taken  deep  root  here.  Chicago  possesses 
or  has  possessed  a  full  quota  of  formal  art  institutions — 
theaters,  art  museums,  concert  halls  and  opera.  They  have 
flourished  under  the  sun  of  advancing  capitalism,  withered 
in  depressions.  But  at  all  times  their  activities  have  been 
remote  from  the  lives  and  patronage  of  the  people  and  their 
appeal  has  been  to  a  minute  group  of  "lovers"  of  art,  music 
and  drama. 

The  great  masses  of  people  with  much  good  sense  have 
coolly  remained  aloof  from  these  things  which  they  could 
neither  afford,  enjoy  nor  understand.  This  is 
nothing  to  be  concerned  about.  In  fact  it  is  all 
to  the  good.  The  abstention  of  the  great  masses 
from  these  arts,  which  first  and  last  were  formed 
to  please  the  tastes  and  ideas  of  an  economically 
secure  leisure  class,  has  left  the  people's  emotions 
and  minds  clean  and  fresh  for  the  creation  and 
enjoyment,  when  the  time  was  to  come,  of  arts 
born  out  of  their  own  experiences  and  aspira- 
tions and  dreams. 


Away  from  the  boulevards  and  the  noise  and  the  ugliness 
of  the  business  streets  lie  what  are  for  me  the  pleasant- 
est  and  most  cheering  quarters  of  Chicago — the  streets  of 
the  little  gardens.  They  are  the  fast-disappearing  remnants 
of  the  older  Chicago.  They  are  shaded  and  dignified  by  old 
willows,  tenacious  trees  whose  dark,  sturdy  trunks  and 
dome-like  heads  seem  to  embody  the  character  of  this 
virile  city.  The  houses  beneath  the  trees  are  small  and  were 
built  at  a  time  when  little  patches  of  ground — no  matter 
how  small — were  left  at  front  or  back  for  yards.  The  poorer 
workers  of  the  city  live  here  and  it  is  their  transformation  of 
these  tiny  patches  of  sandy  soil  in  their  short  hours  of  leisure 
after  a  wearying  day's  work  that  seems  so  remarkable  and 
prophetic. 

Everything  here  is  inimical  to  gardener  and  to  gardens 
alike — poverty,  the  pall  of  smoke  between  sun  and  earth, 
shade  from  trie  crowding  houses  and  weariness  from  heavy 
work.  But  wherever  there  is  a  minute  plot  of  earth  to  culti- 
vate and  a  few  pennies  to  spare  for  seeds  and  plants,  the 
people  who  live  in  these  houses  prepare  with  patience,  care 
and  delight  the  poor  soil  and  nurse  flowers,  vines  and  even 
little  trees  into  leaf  and  bloom. 

These  gardens  are  not  merely  the  well-bred,  well-kept 
gardens  of  the  suburbs,  conventional  and  unimaginative. 
It  is  the  originality,  skill  and  pains  with  which  they  have 
been  created  by  people  poor  in  both  time  and  money  that 
makes  them  at  once  charming  and  revealing.  Interesting 
designs  and  surprises  abound.  In  the  larger  yards  little  pools 
and  fountains  have  been  built  or  fondly  carved  out  of  stone 
by  hand  to  serve  both  as  decoration  and  as  invitation  to 
birds.  Small  fences,  trellises,  weather-vanes,  bird-houses  and 
dove-cotes,  all  cut  and  carved  by  hand,  made  to  the  minia- 
ture scale  of  the  gardens,  brightly  painted,  though  streaked 
with  soot  and  dust,  delight  by  their  design  and  color  and 
their  affectionate  workmanship  and  testify  modestly  how 
widely  spread  among  men  and  deeply  placed  within  them 
is  the  desire  to  create,  that  it  arises  so  spontaneously  and 
brightly  even  under  conditions  most  hostile. 

It  is  with  something  of  a  sympathetic  sigh  that  one  leans 
upon  the  fence  and  sees  how  the  precious  earth  has  been 
retained,  paths  laid  and  outlines  and  designs  given  to  the 
flower-beds  by  the  use  of  material  which  has  lain  near  at 
hand — pieces  of  brick,  stone,  tile  and  glass,  water  pipes, 
shingles,  automobile  tires  and  even  glass  insulators.  It  is  an 
interesting  demonstration  of  the  law  of  economy  of  means 
and  is  based  in  large  measure  on  the  materials  the  gardener 
uses  in  his  daily  work.  The  charm  of  these  places  does  not 
wither  with  the  frost.  In  the  autumn  and  at  the  cost  of  great 


Up  from  the  tenements,  the  homes  of  workers,  the  Negro 
congregations  housed  in  storerooms,  the  striking  farmers,  are 
coming  songs  of  work  and  revolt,  little  theaters,  choruses, 
sweet-smelling  gardens  in  the  city  grime — a  spontaneous  folk 
art  in  which  Mr.  O'Neil  finds  intimations  of  a  time  when  poets 
and  singers  may  sing  new  songs  out  of  a  city  of  mills  and  men 
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effort  as  much  of  the  garden  as  can  be  is  carried  into  the 
house  where  begonias,  oleanders  and  the  like,  in  painted 
and  carved  tubs  and  boxes,  shine  out  upon  the  passersby 
through  smoke-filmed  windows  that  not  even  the  tireless 
scrubbing  of  foreign  housewives  can  keep  clean. 

The  relation  of  these  workers  to  art  is  obvious  and  real. 
If  the  proletariat  of  a  city  who  work  long  hours  and  have 
little  to  spend  can,  in  their  weariness  and  poverty,  bring  this 
order  and  charm  into  yards  and  neighborhoods,  what  could 
they  not  accomplish  in  greater  leisure,  with  more  money  to 
spend  and  more  land  to  garden?  Whoever  by  his  own  hands 
can  bring  order  and  loveliness  into  the  ugliness  and  dis- 
order of  the  city-yard  and  street  is  an  artist  in  his  own  right 
and  is  well  on  his  way  to  an  appreciation  of  the  order  and 
beauty  that  other  artists  bring  into  their  dominions. 

And  these  little  gardens  already  give  an  answer  to  those 
who  fret  and  are  frightened  concerning  the  proper  use  of 
the  leisure  that  the  workers,  apparently,  are  going  to  have 
thrust  upon  them. 

FROM  the  streets  of  the  little  gardens  we  shall  walk  more 
deeply  into  those  neighborhoods  whose  value  to  American 
life  has  been  important  and  precious.  These  are  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  foreign  groups  who  have  done  and  still  do 
the  most  laborious  and  exhausting  work  of  America's  up- 
building, and  simultaneously  have  graced  the  grim  and 
ugly  cities,  in  which  they  have  lived,  with  music  and  dance. 

They  are  a  people  who  know  the  joys  of  living  and  can 
fill  their  leisure  hours  with  recreating  activities  by  their  own 
abilities  in  the  arts.  The  arts  to  them  still  possess  life,  vitality 
and  delight  because  they  spring  from  their  own  individual 
and  group  experiences.  Folk  music,  folk  dances  and  folk 
plays  are  the  reflections  of  the  work,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
these  groups,  and  are  their  memory,  spirit  and  communal 
possession.  The  folk  festival  which  combines  these  arts  in  a 
day's  or  a  night's  celebration  affords  the  most  completely 
rounded,  invigorating  and  joyful  experience  that  Chicago 
offers  in  the  arts.  It  is  a  consummation  of  art  and  social 
experiences  that  no  American  group  can  yet  enjoy. 

Though  we  appreciate  the  source  and  values  of  these 
arts  we  must  admit  they  are  perishing  and  confess  it  is  better 
that  they  should.  Their  practice  has  been  both  sentimental 
and  nostalgic.  They  are  a  transplanted,  exotic  growth  with 
roots  that  cannot  and  should  not  live  in  American  soil.  They 
have  tended  to  foster  an  imported  chauvinism  in  the  na- 
tional groups  in  the  cities,  have  bred  national  exclusiveness 
and  have  retarded  the  growth  of  indigenous  and  more 
comprehensive  American  folk  experiences  and  arts.  Irre- 
sistible economic  and  cultural  pressures  predicate  the  early 
death  of  these  arts.  We  shall  not  weep.  We  shall  even  be 
happy  if  we  can  feel  that  it  is  the  husk  of  narrowing  national 
and  social  manifestations  that  is  perishing  and  that  the  more 
vital  and  creative  social  spirit  and  expression  are  being 
preserved. 

Happily  this  is  what  is  happening — and  rather  rapidly. 
In  the  Chicago  region  there  exist  today  thirty-eight  people's 
theater  groups  and  twelve  people's  choruses  that  have 
sprung  up  among  the  workers  of  all  nationalities  and  races. 
They  are  the  competent  repositories  of  the  social  and 
artistic  spirit  that  burned  so  brightly  in  the  older  national 
art  groups.  But  more  important,  the  plays  they  give,  the 
songs  they  sing  and  the  dances  that  sometimes  accompany 
them  are  based  upon  the  experiences  of  the  whole  people  in 
shop,  field  and  mill,  and  upon  these  people's  common  ex- 
periences within  the  American  economic  and  cultural 


frame.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  folk  expression,  TOO  tec 
this  time  not  in  the  conflicting  and  hostile  experiences  o: 
many  national  groups,  but  in  the  common  economic  anc 
spiritual  life  of  white  and  black,  native  and  foreigner 
laborer  and  farmer  in  America. 

With  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  they  are  forging  an  an 
of,  by  and  for  the  people,  based  upon  the  people's  sufferings 
hopes  and  joys.  Their  productions  range  from  bitter  tragedy, 
through  comedy  to  caustic  satire.  The  lives  of  the  worker; 
themselves,  the  histories  of  the  great  mass  of  people  and  oj 
those  who  have  helped  to  lead  them  in  their  struggles  foi 
freedom  and  rights  are  being  searched  for  material  for  songs, 
plays  and  presentation  by  the  graphic  arts.  The  great  man 
of  Illinois  is  the  hero  of  many  plays.  The  Haymarket  Social- 
ists, who  died  on  the  scaffold  here,  are  the  heroes  of  an 
ambitious  drama,  original  in  its  technique,  by  an  American 
worker,  John  William.  These  same  "martyrs  to  the  cause 
of  labor"  are  the  heroes  of  a  book  telling  its  story  in  a  series 
of  designs  by  the  artist  Michael  Saporin.  A  history  of  the 
Chicago  working-man  is  being  done  in  wood-cuts  by  Charles 
Turzak.  The  struggles,  victories  and  defeats  of  the  younger 
Eugene  Debs  in  his  strike  days  in  the  Chicago  region  are 
being  given  dramatic  expression.  And  as  an  indication  ol 
the  ties  being  formed  between  farm  and  factory  worker  in 
this  Mid-America,  the  songs  that  the  militant  farmers  shout 
in  their  conventions  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  are  often 
written  by  the  poets  in  these  workers'  groups  who  in  many 
cases  come  from  the  land  themselves.  Arrangements  are  in 
the  making  to  organize  theater  groups  among  the  farm 
workers  and  for  an  exchange  of  performances  between  city 
and  country.  An  important  convention  of  these  groups  was 
held  in  Chicago  last  spring  when  plans  were  laid  for  an 
increase  in  their  number  and  a  widening  of  their  activities. 

The  productions  of  these  groups  are  necessarily  crude. 
But  they  possess  vitality,  directness,  pertinency  and  over- 
whelming conviction.  Unlike  the  formal  art  produced  in 
the  twilight  days  of  our  economic  system,  these  new  arts 
consciously  make  their  appeal  to  the  minds  and  emotions 
of  the  masses  and  receive  from  them  a  waxing  and  ardent 
response.  What  direction  this  beginning  may  take,  what  its 
length  of  life  may  be  and  to  what  degrees  of  worth  it  may 
attain  are  questions  that  no  one  can  answer.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  beginning  of  a  new  art  is  here;  that  it  is 
using  for  its  material  subjects  that  are  deeply  related  to  the 
lives  of  three  quarters  of  the  people  of  America  who  have 
been  ignored  by  official  American  art;  and  that  the  people 
are  responding  to  it  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

WE  shall  walk  now  in  another  folk  neighborhood,  the 
"Black  Belt,"  the  great  Negro  quarter,  whose  inhabi- 
tants have  played  so  fateful  a  role  in  the  history  of  Chicago. 
Once  the  victims  of  a  race  war,  terrible  in  its  brutality,  they 
later  rose,  as  if  in  partial  compensation,  to  hold  in  a  recent 
administration,  silent,  but  effective  and  complete  political 
dominion  over  the  city  that  had  hurt  them  so  unforgettably. 
In  other  vital  ways  their  influence  on  the  community  has 
been  deep,  pervasive  and  subtle. 

The  life  and  the  arts  of  the  section  intertwine,  are  lusty, 
spontaneous  and  rich.  There  are  no  gardens  here  and 
nothing  that  is  made  by  hand.  The  people  permit  a  more 
spontaneous  and  unstudied  expression  to  their  feelings. 
Languorous,  flexible  bodies  easily  flow  into  dance  rhythms 
or  the  postures  of  the  theater;  soft,  droning  voices  swell  into 
song.  The  mood  of  the  quarter  is  good-natured,  lyrical  and 
— deceptive. 
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For  there  is  another  mood,  born  of  the  War  and  developed 
by  the  depression — a  mood  of  militant  resentment  felt  by 
the  Negro  masses  against  their  exploiters  both  white  and 
colored.  Its  expressions  in  the  arts  are  several  and  are  in 
relation  to  the  different  economic  groups  among  the  Negroes. 

In  the  upper-class  churches  of  the  quarter,  large  and 
well-trained  choruses  sing  the  old-time  spirituals  in  the 
manner  we  whites  who  are  "interested"  in  the  Negro  like  to 
hear  them  sung — with  correctness,  docility  and  a  continued 
willingness  to  postpone  to  the  world  beyond  the  adjustment 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Negroes  are  beset  in  this. 
But  in  many  of  the  swarms  of  the  barren  little  churches, 
attended  by  the  lower  classes,  the  spirit  of  the  singing  and 
often  the  words  of  the  songs  are  quite  different  from  the 
traditional  and  contain  no  promise  of  comfort  or  security 
either  for  the  Negro  "dicty"  or  the  white  "friend." 

In  these  little  churches,  often  small  tents  or  store  rooms, 
the  spirituals  sung  have  always  been  more  sanguine  and 
earthy  than  those  of  the  larger  churches,  and  the  singers 
have  felt  free  to  add  to  the  old  stanzas  new  verses  expressing 
their  current  troubles  and  desires.  Beginning  with  the 
depression,  emotionalism  and  improvisation  waxed  stronger 
in  the  services.  As  time  went  on  and  more  and  more  Negroes 
lost  their  jobs  and  were  thrown  from  their  flats  and  rooms 
into  the  street  by  the  score  in  eviction  actions,  they  found 
at  least  a  partial  relief  for  their  despair  and  resentment  by 
shouting  in  church  meeting  maledictions  and  threats 
against  their  persecutors  to  the  tunes  of  the  old  spirituals. 
When  to  the  passionate  voices  of  these  "shouters"  were 
added  the  beat  of  bass-drum,  cymbals  and  tambourines, 
and  the  ugly  sound  of  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  effect  was 
thrilling  or  fearful  according  to  the  point  of  view.  A  Chicago 
policeman  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  of  the  eviction  riots  had  its  inception  in  one  of 
these  folk  churches  which  had  transformed  its  spirituals  into 
anti-eviction,  anti-police  and  anti-landlord  war  songs. 

The  same  cry  of  bitterness  and  of  challenge  has  been 
abroad  in  the  little  "tab"  theaters — the  folk  theaters  of 
the  quarter,  attended  in  prosperous  days  by  the  thousands 
of  Negroes  unable  to  afford  even  then  the  comparatively 
low  prices  of  the  better  class  Negro  theaters.  They  are  little 
places,  store  rooms  for  the  most  part,  bursting  with  vitality 
and  originality.  Their  material,  both  on  stage  and  in  audi- 
ence, is  close  to  the  soil  of  the  South  and  the  slums  of  the 
city  with  a  convention  of  language  and  gesture  compre- 
hensible only  to  the  initiated.  They  are  Rabelaisian  to  the 
last  degree.  In  these  places,  in  the  better  times,  half  a  dozen 
comedians,  singers  and  dancers,  would  keep  their  wor- 
shipping audiences  in  an  uproar  of  delight  for  hours.  I  have 
seen  men  of  the  sensitivity  of  Strawinsky,  Reinhardt,  Jacques 
Copeau  and  Marcel  Duchamp  sit  in  these  little  theaters 
amazed  at  the  ceaseless  flow  of  vitality  and  improvisation; 
at  the  rapport  existing  between  audience  and  performers. 
The  actors,  using  the  ideal  weapons  of  song  and  joke, 
made  frequent  attacks,  some  covert  and  some  bravely  open, 
against  the  white  man  and  his  exploitation  of  the  Negro, 
and  against  the  white  and  Negro  who  keep  the  faces  of  the 
poor  ground  down  in  poverty.  The  response  of  the  audience 
to  these  sallies  has  always  been  electric,  bitter.  The  same 
shrill  cries  and  shouts  that  greeted  these  attacks  were  heard 
again  when  the  Negroes  poured  into  the  streets  by  the 
thousands  in  the  eviction  riots. 

The  old-time  spiritual  is  disappearing  among  the  Negroes 
and  disappearing  also  are  all  its  old-time  implications  of 
humility,  unending  good  nature  and  lazy  acceptance  of  a 


lowly  fate.  It  will  still  be  sung  in  the  upper-class  churches  in 
imitation  of  and  deference  to  the  white  man.  But  among  the 
lower  class  Negroes  the  work-song  and  the  radical  song  are 
already  replacing  it.  Vanishing  also  is  what  the  Negroes 
style  the  Uncle-Tom  and  the  Green-Pastures  attitude.  The 
Green-Pastures  myth  is  exploded  completely  by  a  Negro 
dramatist,  George  Boatner,  who  has  written  a  play  with 
music  and  has  rehearsed  in  it  an  excellent  company,  which 
destroys  the  last  sentimentalities  of  the  fiction  of  the  Negro 
as  child-like  churchman.  The  depression  and  the  workers' 
theaters'  groups  are  doing  the  rest. 

O  CHICAGO,  elemental  and  grand,  what  sights  and 
sounds  you  hold  for  poets'  songs!  Here  are  your  twin 
symbols — the  towering  flames  of  furnaces  and  the  cloudy 
heads  of  elevators.  Here  are  the  virile  blue-green  flashing 
waters  of  the  lake  that  nourishes  you;  the  solemn  sirens  of 
the  lake  freighters  and  the  liquid  wails  of  tugs  reverberating 
between  skyscraper  walls.  And  here  is  the  symbolic  rhythm 
of  your  life:  the  perpetual  pant  of  locomotives  above  the 
steady  organ-point  of  prairie  winds. 

Everywhere  is  spread  the  vast  and  terrifying  drama  of 
your  industry:  the  multiple  lines  of  rails  that  shimmer  at 
night  under  moonlight  like  a  broad  river  glowing  with  red, 
green  and  violet  lights;  that  stretch  of  dead  land  where  the 
giant  cement  plant  endlessly  winds  a  shroud  of  ghastly  gray 
around  its  arches  and  towers  and  covers  trees  and  grass  and 
flowers  with  a  livid  suffocating  dust;  the  refinery  whose 
innumerable  tanks,  misty  globes  of  silver,  float,  sink  and  re- 
appear in  a  sea  of  velvet  black  smoke,  overpowering  with  its 
stinging  subterranean  odors. 

Here,  like  a  temple  dedicated  to  geometry,  rises  the 
mighty  Northwestern  Elevator  whose  huge  white  cylinders 
bear  aloft  cyclopean  cubes  in  majestic  balance.  It  is  proudest 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  setting  sun  transforms  all  to  gold 
— the  mass  of  functional  beauty:  the  grain  dust  floating 
high  above  its  head  like  a  cloud ;  the  strands  of  tracks  binding 
it  to  prairie  farms;  and  the  freighters,  deep-seated  in  the 
black  river,  that  have  carried  its  grains  to  the  ports  of  the 
world. 

And  here  is  the  awful  grandeur  of  the.  geometric  mills. 
When  will  come  the  poet  unafraid  who  can  look  upon  and 
comprehend  the  terrifying  forces  here  at  work,  dominated 
minutely  by  the  hand  and  brain  of  man;  who  can  watch 
the  terrible  drama  of  smoke  and  steam  and  light  that  hurl 
against  the  sky  giant  cities  that  collapse,  reform  and  change 
again  cataclysmically?  And  when  will  come  the  musician 
who  will  bow  his  head  to  the  perpetual  noble  fugues  of  these 
mills?  No,  there  is  no  noise  here,  but  infinite  numbers  and 
qualities  of  sound,  flowing  together  into  a  throbbing  music, 
dignified  and  passionate,  with  many  voices  deep,  masculine 
and  serene. 

But  all  these  forms  and  sounds  are  only  the  exterior,  the 
setting  for  what  is  grander,  more  fundamental  still,  the 
lives  of  the  men  who  work  here;  who  through  all  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  give  the  utmost  of  their  intelligence,  the 
skill  of  their  hands  and  the  strength  of  their  bodies;  who 
stand  unafraid  amidst  whirling,  cutting,  crushing,  stabbing 
machinery  to  guide  and  manipulate  the  wild  and  lethal 
forces  of  melting  flames,  of  steam  and  gases  and  electricity, 
each  moment  facing  or  succumbing  to  injury  or  death. 

Yes,  these  are  the  ones  of  whom  the  poet  will  finally  and 
most  nobly  sing.  Out  of  their  own  lives,  I  believe,  will  come 
the  workers'  poet,  and  he  will  sing  to  the  people  songs  more 
deep  and  grand  than  any  we  have  known  since  Greece. 
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Solidarity 

(Tune:  John  Brown's  Body) 

THE  farmers  learned  their  lesson  now  as  everyone  can  see, 
The  farmers  know  the  bankers  are  their  greatest  enemy; 
We'll  organize  and  fight  until  we  gain  the  victory 
In  One  Big  Solid  Union. 

The  men  all  stick  together,  and  the  boys  are  fighting  fine, 
The  women  and  the  children  are  beside  us  all  the  time. 
No  laws,  no  threats  can  stop  us  when  we  all  march  out  in 

line 
In  One  Big  Solid  Union. 

It  is  we  who  ploughed  the  prairies,  built  the  barns  and 
houses  there, 

And  in  spite  of  droughts  and  'hoppers  we've  made  multi- 
millionaires. 

Now  we  stand  foreclosed  and  homeless  'mid  the  riches  we 
have  made 

But  in  Union  we  are  strong. 

Chorus:  Solidarity  Forever,  Solidarity  Forever ! 

Solidarity  Forever !  For  in  Union  we  are  strong. 

Poor  Colored  Folks'  Opera 

These  two  songs  are  typical  of  those  frequently  sung  in  the  small  Negro  "Folk" 
theaters  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audiences  because  of  the  anti-white  sentiments 
they  carry.  These  were  sung  by  a  Negro  called  "Bullfrog"  because  of  his  extraor- 
dinarily deep  vibrato  bass  voice.  To  the  accompaniment  of  a  banjo  he  would  sing  an 
endless  number  of  stanzas  under  the  general  name  of  "Poor  Colored  Folks'  Opera." 

i 

A -I  left  mah  house  fo'  to  go  to  wuk, 
An'  ah  left  mah  woman  at  home. 
Mah  house  caught  fire,  mah  woman  ran  out, 
An'  so  did  dat  white  man  too. 
Ah  whales  mah  woman  a  crack  on  de  haid, 
Ah  chased  dat  white  man  too; 
Ah  chased  him  back  into  de  burnin'  house, 
Oh  look  at  dat  white's  black  bones ! 
Dat  house  kept  burnin'  hot  an'  high, 
An'  ah  run  fo'  mah  bosses'  store. 
An'  ah  chased  dat  white  boss  into  mah  house, 
Oh  look  at  dat  white's  black  bones. 


DE  whites  came  shootin'  down  our  street 
In  a  big  red  aut'mobile; 
Day  shot  my  daddy  through  the  haid, 
Oh  how  you  s'pose  ah  feel? 

Dey  gave  us  guns  an'  teached  us  de  war; 
Oh  how  you  s'pose  we  feel! 
It  ain't  mah  daddy  gits  shot  in  de  haid, 
When  dey  come  in  dat  aut'mobile ! 

Eviction  Song 

RUN  the  cattle  Burn  the  silo 

Wet  the  wheat  Smash  the  tools 

Bust  the  tractor  Hang  the  banker 

We  can't  be  beat!  We've  quit  being  fools. 


Hard  Times  in  Our  County 

(Tune:  Springtime  in  the  Rockies) 

IT's  hard  times  in  our  county, 
While  workers  starve  in  slop  lines 
And  their  families  despair. 
Our  taxes  and  our  interest 
Cannot  be  met  this  year, 
In  this  land  of  wealth  and  plenty, 
In  this  land  of  Wall  Street  rule. 

Our  houses  leak  and  totter, 
Our  children  freeze  in  rags, 
Our  corn  sells  for  a  nickel, 
And  spuds  won't  pay  for  bags. 
For  working  hard  and  faithful 
You'll  take  our  farms  and  tools, 
In  this  land  of  wealth  and  plenty, 
In  this  land  where  Wall  Street  rules. 

You  set  the  price  on  products, 
Tell  us  what  we  must  pay; 
And  when  we  buy  our  groceries 
You  also  have  your  way. 
You  call  us  sovereign  farmers, 
But  really  we  are  fools 
In  this  land  of  wealth  and  plenty, 
In  this  land  where  Wall  Street  rules. 

Variant  of  Work-Song 

WEN'  to  Chicago 
Neber  been  dere  at  all 
White  folk  eat  de  turkey 
Nigger  eat  nothin'  at  all. 

Wen'  to  Detroit 
Neber  been  dere  befo' 
White  folks  sleep  on  feather  bed 
Nigger  grunts  on  flo'. 

Wen'  to  job  place 
Neber  been  dere  at  all 
White  folks  git  de  good  place 
Nigger  git  nothin'  at  all. 

Refrain:  Walk  de  concrete, 
Grab  dat  freight, 
Ain't  comin'  back  no  mo'. 

Marching  Song 

(Variant  of,  You  Got  A  Right) 

YOU  got  a  right! 
I  got  a  right! 

We  alF  got  a  right  to  have  a  good  job ! 
De  very  next  time  we  get  back  to  work 
We  make  a  union  and  hold  tight  to  dat  work. 
Dey  hindered  us  befo' 
Dey  won't  hinder  us  no  mo' 
You  got  a  right ! 
I  got  a  right ! 
We  all  got  a  right  to  have  a  good  job. 


SNAPSHOTS   OF   CHICAGO    LEADERS 


BY  CHARLES  E.  MERRIAM 


WHAT  types  of  leader  emerge  in  a  metropolitan 
community — in  a  relatively  new,  rapidly  growing 
cosmopolitan  center?  What  personalities  can  be 
found  who  will  be  recognized  by  masses  of  people  as  favor- 
able to  their  cause?  How  many  persons  are  there  in  a  great 
city  who,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "Can  be  seen  across  the  town?" 
Who's  who  politically  in  the  big  City  by  the  Lake? 

Leadership  is  a  function  of  community  life,  an  interpreta- 
tion and  an  embodiment  of  some  main  stream  of  social 
forces.  The  traits  and  techniques  of  the  leaders  must  be 
adapted  to  the  interests,  attitudes,  ideals  of  the  social  group 
in  which  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 

One  of  the  striking  political  facts  about  Chicago  is  that  it 
has  never  been  a  boss-ruled  or  one-man  city,  but  a  commu- 
nity with  many  types  of  influential  persons.  It  is  a  city  with 
something  of  a  feudal  organization.  No  one  party  habitually 
rules,  and  both  the  great  parties  have  been  and  still  are 
divided  into  important  factions  struggling  for  ascendancy. 
First  of  all,  the  city  is  divided  into  three  great  Sides,  the 
North,  the  West  and  the  South;  and  these  Sides  are  often  the 
seats  of  political  factions.  Then  there  are  competing  sets  of 
racial  leaders,  business  leaders,  labor  leaders,  religious  and 
intellectual  leaders,  each  with  a  range  of  political  influence 
and  weight.  An  adequate  discussion  of  Chicago  would  call 
for  a  review  of  .all  these  leaders  and  their  interrelations — a 
survey  not  possible  here. 

There  has  never  been  a  highly  organized  and  successful 
political  machine  as  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia;  or  a 
continuing  ring  of  any  notable  type,  running  over  any  long 
period  of  years,  without  serious  opposition,  or  opposition 
habitually  beaten  down.  What  The  Organization  does  is  far 
less  important  here  than  in  many  political  areas,  where  the 
voice  of  the  political  leader  is  almost  the  voice  of  a  god.  New 
personalities  and  new  types  of  leaders  are  constantly  thrust- 
ing their  unexpected  and  perhaps  unwelcome  way  up  to  the 
surface  and  to  forms  of  power. 

Thompson  was  twice  elected  mayor  over  Sweitzer,  but 
dropped  out  of  an  impossible  race  in  1923,  and  was  again 
victorious  over  Dever  in  1927.  Dunne  was  elected  mayor, 
and  then  denied  a  reelection,  but  ran  for  governor  and  was 
elected,  though  defeated  for  reelection. 

Crowe  was  elected  state's  attorney,  but  in  spite  of  the  most 
powerful  organization  ever  assembled  in  Cook  County  was 
defeated  for  the  nomination  by  John  Swanson  by  a  majority 
of  283,180.  Swanson,  elected  by  a  majority  of  160,722,  was 
defeated  for  reelection  by  a  sweeping  vote  of  945,684  to 
633,097. 

What  Chicago  seems  to  resent  is  not  the  political  machine, 
but  a  permanent  vote  of  confidence  in  any  one 
organization.  The  direct  primary  checks  the 
monopolistic  tendencies  of  the  machine,  and  the " 
electorate  checks  the  primary  again.  But  at  heart 
the  community  is  restless  under  any  political 
yoke.  The  Carter  Harrisons  alone — nine  times 
mayor  between  them — seem  to  have  wooed  and 
won  the  spirit  of  the  town.  But  Harrison  himself 
was  overwhelmed  in  the  primary  by  a  then  rela- 
tively unknown  competitor. 


Senator  Deneen  defeated  Medill  McCormick  in  the  1 924 
primary,  and  Senator  J.  Hamilton  Lewis  in  the  fall  of  that 
year.  But  in  1930,  Mrs.  McCormick  defeated  Senator 
Deneen  for  the  nomination  and  was  in  turn  overthrown  by 
J.  Hamilton  Lewis  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

The  old  order  is  always  changing  in  Chicago.  And  never 
more  certainly  than  today.  Seven  years  ago,  Mayor  Thomp- 
son, Al  Capone,  Sam  Insull,  sat  in  the  seats  of  power,  but 
today  one  is  in  Atlanta,  one  was  an  exile  in  Greece,  and  the 
other  in  silence  wherever  he  is.  This  alliance  of  upper  and 
underworld  with  practical  politics  was  formidable,  but  it 
had  a  brief  life.  Mayor  Cermak,  who  understood  the  forces 
that  make  up  the  city,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  the 
bullet  of  an  assassin  cut  short  his  career  and  today  his  power- 
ful organization  is  raising  signals  of  distress. 

IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  the  present-day  political 
leaders  are  surviving  veterans  of  many  wars,  seasoned  and 
battle-scarred.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
Senator  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  former  Mayor  Harrison,  now 
collector  of  internal  revenue,  former  Senator  Deneen,  leader 
of  the  regular  Republican  organization,  Pat  Nash,  head  of 
the  Democratic  committee, — all  of  these  are  learning  that 
life  begins  at  sixty  or  more. 

Secretary  Ickes  has  been  a  battler  in  the  arena  of  Chicago 
politics  for  nearly  forty  years,  never,  or  rarely,  winning  as 
far  as  I  know  a  single  battle,  but  always  with  head  unbowed, 
with  knee  unbent  and  with  spirit  unbroken.  As  I  introduced 
him  at  a  meeting  the  other  night,  I  thought,  but  did  not  say, 
"Have  you  ever  seen  a  dream  walking?  Well,  I  have."  For 
here  was  Ickes,  head  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  public  works'  program,  dictator  of  the 
oil  industry,  after  a  generation  of  struggle  which  would  have 
broken  the  soul  of  most  men  of  courage,  the  Iron  Man  of  the 
Administration,  expressing  the  ideals  of  integrity,  compe- 
tence and  progressivism,  which  he  had  expounded  for  many 
weary  years.  But  "so  impractical,"  the  politicians  used  to 
say,  not  realizing  that  it  is  not  defeat  that  hurts  a  man,  but 
defeat  in  a  poor  cause.  And  they  forgot  to  observe  as  profes- 
sional students  of  the  game  that  he  had  often  pitched  a 
winning  game,  lost  by  the  errors  of  someone  else. 

An  impressive  figure  in  Chicago  politics  is  Senator  Lewis 
whose  silver  tongue  and  nimble  brain  have  often  confounded 
the  enemy.  The  senator  uses  the  net  and  the  trident  rather 
than  the  sword,  but  the  result  is  just  the  same  in  the  arena. 
Entangling  the  enemy  in  words,  he  thrusts  him  through  as  he 
endeavors  to  escape.  Not  interested  in  the  construction  of  a 
huge  patronage  machine  of  which  he  is  the  boss,  the  senator 


Professor  Merriam  characteristically  omits  from  his  list  of 
leaders  a  man  whom  all  others  would  include — himself.  In 
his  teaching  and  writing  on  political  science  over  thirty 
years,  and  in  the  hurly-burly  of  politics,  as  alderman  and 
candidate  for  mayor,  he  has  been  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
movement  toward  a  new  order  in  Chicago  which  he  prophesies 
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concerns  himself  with  broad  questions  of  policy  and  sees  to  it 
that  he  is  not  frozen-in  by  the  ice  of  the  organization.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  types  in  American  politics,  he  resists 
analysis  and  baffles  any  inquiry  into  the  secret  of  his 
personality. 

Former  Senator  Deneen  is  likewise  an  impressive  figure  in 
Chicago  politics,  full  of  years,  but  full  of  fight  and  full  of 
wiles  learned  in  a  lifetime  of  incessant  battling.  Doubtless 
the  senator  would  long  since  have  preferred  to  retire  from 
the  arena  but  his  many  "boys,"  raised  by  him  and  de- 
pendent upon  him,  will  not  permit  the  retirement  of  a  sea- 
soned general  without  whose  personality  and  craft  they 
might  not  be  able  to  survive. 

The  less  directly  political  figures  are  also  of  the  older  order, 
although  young  in  spirit:  Clarence  Darrow,  Jane  Addams, 
Mary  McDowell,  Graham  Taylor.  Frank  J.  Loesch,  now 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  who  began  his  crusade  against 
crime  and  Public  Enemies  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  is  still 
on  the  front  line  directing  operations  against  the  enemies, 
and  apparently  good  for  twenty  years  more.  When  it  might 
be  supposed  that  his  interest  in  gaming  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, he  comes  forward  with  the  suggestion  that  gambling 
be  licensed  as  are  other  places  of  recreation. 

Clarence  Darrow  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  still  loves  to 
break  a  lance  if  he  can  find  a  worthy  foe,  and  bears  the 
break  of  the  battle  well. 

Jane  Addams  at  seventy-four  remains  the  most  eminent 
woman  in  Chicago,  and  indeed  in  America,  her  will  and 
intelligence  still  leading  her  into  and  through  many  impor- 
tant public  issues  and  decisions. 

Victor  Olander,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Labor,  John  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion, Ed  Nockels,  veteran  figure  in  the  battles  of  labor,  still 
carry  on  their  struggle  with  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm 
and  with  great  practical  skill. 

If  time  and  space  permitted,  it  would  be  important  to  dis- 
cuss the  leaders  in  the  journalistic  world,  in  the  business 
world,  in  the  world  of  religion,  for  there  are  many  vital  per- 
sonalities in  all  of  these  fields.  But  in  all  these  domains,  the 
old  order  changes  and  a  new  world  is  in  the  making. 

New  personalities  are  appearing  in  a  somewhat  younger 
group  of  men  of  the  type  of  Governor  Homer,  Donald  Rich- 
berg,  Newton  Jenkins.  The  governor,  even  if  battered  by 
wind  and  tide,  retains  both  honor  and  hope.  Speriamo.  Mr. 
Richberg,  an  eminent  Chicagoan,  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  active  chiefly  on  national  problems,  to  which  he  now 
devotes  his  splendid  talents  in  the  NRA.  Chicago  could 
have  had  him.  Impossible,  the  politicians  say.  But  there  he 
is.  Newton  Jenkins  has  fought  as  a  progressive  Republican 
for  a  decade  and  still  waves  the  banner  at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
gressive Republican  organization.  He  has  rallied  around 
him  a  group  of  younger  men,  concerned  with  the  issues  of 
the  day  and  determined  to  devote  time  to  their  solution 
through  political  channels. 

Do  you  know  Simeon  Leland,  professor  of  public  finance, 
called  to  the  US  Treasury  to  aid  in  formulating  measures 
for  the  relief  of  municipalities?  Sim  is  worth  watching. 

Do  you  know  Leonard  D.  White,  professor  of  public  ad- 
ministration, appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  as  US  civil 
service  commissioner,  the  first  expert  in  this  field  to  be 
placed  upon  this  important  board? 

Do  you  know  T.  V.  Smith,  professor  of  philosophy,  now 
campaigning  for  the  Illinois  Senate  with  the  backing  of 
Governor  Horner?  Do  you  know  Prof.  Paul  Douglas,  re- 
doubtable battler  for  human  rights? 


You  perhaps  know  of  President  Hutchins — also  a  citizen 
of  Chicago — who  might  talk  about  the  city  if  he  would. 

I  could  name  many  others,  in  many  groups,  political, 
business,  religious.  But  if  names  mean  nothing,  then  I  call 
attention  to  the  next  wave  of  leaders  who  are  ready  even 
now  for  their  responsibilities.  Young  men  and  women  whose 
names  mean  nothing  to  you  are  ready  for  combat  and 
responsibility. 

The  truth  is  that  established  leaders  often  take  themselves 
too  seriously.  The  fifty  leaders  of  Chicago  could  disappear 
and  their  places  would  be  taken  tomorrow;  a  hundred,  a 
thousand,  likewise. 

The  lesson  of  politics — amply  reenforced  by  the  events  of 
Italy,  and  Russia — is  that  there  is  a  vast  reserve  of  leadership 
which  never  comes  into  power  because  the  room  is  limited 
and  not  all  the  trees  can  push  their  way  to  the  top.  Chicago 
leadership  is  on  the  way. 

Incurable  optimism,  you  may  say,  and  make  the  appro- 
priate discount.  And  in  this  you  may  be  wise — or  otherwise. 
You  may  even  scowl  me  down  as  a  Chicagoan,  booming  local 
real  estate.  But  I  may  say  quietly  that  those  of  us  who  have 
studied  for  many  years  the  disintegration  of  the  metropolitan 
region  in  America,  also  think  we  see  (as  we  peer  into  the  shape 
of  things  to  come)  a  new  synthesis — a  new  leadership  made 
possible  by  emerging  conditions  more  favorable  to  the  good 
life  in  the  great  town. 

IT  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  within  the  next  five  or 
ten  years  a  new  type  of  leadership  will  come  to  the  fore  in 
the  affairs  of  this  city.  There  are  many  signs  of  this. 

1 .  The  celebration  of  the  city's  one  hundredth  birthday 
has  touched  Chicago's  civic  consciousness  and  pride,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  may  be  far-reaching — farther-reaching  than 
one  might  think  unless  he  pondered  over  the  influence  of  the 
symbolic  in  political  affairs.  A  common  picture — a  common 
ideal  is  after  all  the  very  thing  that  is  too  easily  lost  in  the 
disintegration  of  modern  urban  life. 

2.  The  attack  upon  the  Chicago  school  system,  misguided 
and  badly  handled  as  it  was,  aroused  the  people  of  the  city 
as  they  have  not  been  for  years.  Men  and  women  of  all  sec- 
tions and  classes  united  in  a  common  protest  in  behalf  of 
their  children,  and  they  will  not  rest  until  the  educational 
system  is  restored  to  a  satisfactory  basis. 

3.  The  city's  financial  crisis  has  thrown  a  vivid  light  on 
the  need  for  more  effective  governmental  guidance.  This 
effort  may  be  frustrated  for  a  while,  but  will  find  its  way 
through  the  channels  of  politics  in  time. 

The  new  deal  in  cities  will  emphasize  stricter  integrity  in 
public  officials  and  firmer  protest  against  graft  and  waste.  It 
will  also  emphasize  real  management  rather  than  the  for- 
malism obtained  through  the  enactment  of  so-called  civil- 
service  laws  and  the  like.  It  will  emphasize  simplicity  of  gov- 
ernment, not  only  to  protect  the  taxpayer,  but  to  enable  the 
citizen  to  own  his  own  government.  He  cannot  control  the 
400  independent  agencies  of  Cook  County,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  1600  of  the  metropolitan  region  as  a  whole.  Intelligence 
will  be  emphasized  more  than  reform  in  the  older  sense. 
Since  the  earlier  days,  Chicago  has  set  up  important  agen- 
cies for  the  technical  study  of  the  community,  and  the  effects 
of  this  continued  metropolitan  research  will  express  them- 
selves in  time.  A  new  plan  for  Chicago  is  being  developed, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  an  important  contribution  to 
urban  life. 

There  is  also  gathering  in  the  city  the  most  unique  group 
of  agencies  in  public  adminis-  (Continued  on  page  525) 
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"Chicago  belongs  not  to  you  or  to  me,  or  to  any  group  of  dreamers 


CITY   OF   OPPORTUNITY 

An  Interview  with  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Jr. 
BY  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 


THERE  was  a  grand  story  here,  but  none  of  the  social 
workers  could  tell  it.  Three  or  four  of  us  tried,  and  it 
played  strange  tricks  on  us.  We  got  just  so  far,  and  then 
it  flattened  out  into  statistics,  or  shot  off  at  a  From-Chicago- 
and-Proud-of-It  tangent,  or  dropped  to  a  humble  note  that 
rang  just  as  false,  for  Chicago  isn't  humble. 

Yet  at  first  glance  it  seemed  the  simplest  kind  of  a  story. 
Chicago  Presents  was  our  first  idea  for  the  title  of  an  article 
on  social  inventions  native  to  this  prairie  soil.  What  could 
be  easier  than  to  list  a  few  of  the  many  unique  adventures 
in  untried  fields  which  had  flowered  and  borne  fruit  here 
before  the  seed  was  even  planted  in  other  cities?  To  tell 
how  we  had  been  swept  by  dream  after  dream,  and  how 
most  of  our  dreams  had  come  true? 

"Then  just  what  is  the  trouble?"  asked  Edward  L.  Ryer- 
son, Jr.,  when  the  story  that  no  one  could  tell  came  to  rest 
on  his  doorstep.  For  as  president  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  past-chairman  of  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief 
Commission,  trustee  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
member  of  boards  and  committees  too  numerous  to  mention 
he  had  finally  agreed,  under  pressure,  not  to  write  but  to 
talk  it,  if  someone  would  talk  with  him  and  take  notes. 
(From  this  point,  you  are  listening  in  on  an  informal  con- 
versation between  a  Social  Worker  and  a  Citizen.) 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  It  begins  well  enough.  Chicago  presents 
one  crusade  after  another,  led  by  enthusiastic  citizens,  all 
afire  to  start  something.  They  do  start  things,  which  grow 
beautifully  as  long  as  they  stay  small  and  compact,  with 
the  starters  solidly  behind  them.  Then  they  are  handed  over 
to  tax-supported  bodies  and  get  too  big  for  their  bones. 

CITIZEN:  For  instance? 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  For  instance,  our  Municipal  Court. 
The  early  reports  of  that  adventure  read  like  a  fairy  story. 

CITIZEN:  That  was  around  1900,  wasn't  it?  One  of  our 
periodic  eras  of  reform. 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  Yes,  we  had  just  turned  our  river 
around,  and  were  feeling  very  proud  of  ourselves.  Our 
business-men  and  lawyers  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  tackled 
the  swarm  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  peace  magistrates 
who  were  appointed  by  the  mayor  at  the  suggestion  of 
aldermen.  False  returns  and  bribery  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  whole  city  got  tremendously  worked  up  over  it. 
There  was  a  two-year  fight  for  our  Municipal  Court  Act 
before  it  was  passed  and  approved  by  a  huge  majority  of  the 
voters.  It  was  never  held  to  be  entirely  constitutional,  but 
Chicago  fought  for  it  in  the  City  Council,  the  newspapers, 
the  upper  courts  and 


Renters'  Court,  the  Small  Claims'  Court,  the  Psychopathic 
Laboratory  .  .  . 

CITIZEN:  Well,  it's  still  pretty  good,  isn't  it?  I  thought  the 
Boys'  Court  did  excellent  work  last  year.  The  Woman's 
Court  is  new,  and  social  service  has  crept  into  several 
departments. 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  "Pretty  good"  isn't  good  enough  for 
something  that  began  so  sturdily.  "Pretty  good"  isn't  good 
enough  for  Chicago.  We  wanted  this  to  be  a  proud  story. 
We  can't  be  proud  of  the  1929  report  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission, which  admits  that  "On  paper  our  Municipal  Court 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  creations  of 
jurisprudence  in  the  United  States,"  but  goes  on  to  tell  of 
incompetence,  political  influence,  laxness  .  .  .  (Her  voice 
trails  off  unhappily.) 

CITIZEN  (thoughtfully):  I  see.  I  begin  to  see  exactly.  Well, 
let's  think  a  little  about  Chicago.  A  hundred  years  old. 
Four  million  people.  Not  just  dreamers  and  crusaders, 
all  kinds  of  people.  Young,  adventurous,  ambitious,  honest 
and  dishonest,  foreign-  and  native-born.  What  brought  them 
here?  Opportunity.  Not  only  the  opportunity  to  dream 
dreams  and  lead  crusades  and  wipe  out  corruption  and 
create  social  inventions,  but  the  perfectly  marvelous  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  and  expand  and  gain  wealth  and  power,  to 
be  themselves,  to  try  new  things.  All  sorts  of  things.  Good  and 
bad.  We  had  no  crystallized  traditions.  We  had  few  vested 
interests.  We  had  railways,  waterways,  a  central  location, 
a  stimulating  climate.  Anything  can  happen  in  such  a  city. 
Almost  everything  has  happened.  Our  Century  of  Progress 
is  a  perfect  example  of  a  city  which  dares  the  impossible — 
and  does  it. 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  Oh — we  do  it.  (There  is  no  argument 
here.)  But  it  so  often  doesn't  stay  done.  It  gets  just  so  far, 
and  then  it  either  begins  to  go  to  pieces  or  seems  to  stand 
still.  Look  at  our  Juvenile  Court. 

CITIZEN  (alertly):  And  what  is  wrong  with  the  Juvenile 
Court?  There,  it  seems  to  me,  is  something  we  can  be 
proud  of.  The  oldest  children's  court  in  the  world. 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  I  know.  We  all  know  how  another  group 
of  enthusiastic  citizens  caught  up  the  revolutionary  idea  of 
protecting  children  from  the  procedure  of  the  criminal 
courts.  How  before  we  had  it  children  of  ten  and  over 
were  arrested,  held  in  police  stations,  fined  and  sent  to 
prison,  going  to  school  in  the  jail,  too  excited  over  a  hanging 
to  study.  Doctors,  lawyers  and  social  workers,  led  by  the 

women's  clubs,  united 


the  legislature.  It 
sprouted  branches 
like  the  green  bay 
tree:  the  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations, 
the  Morals  Court,  the 
Speeders'  Court — 
with  a  bull-headed 
judge  who  had  no 
automobile  —  the 


Chicago  dreams  dreams.  Crystallizes  them  in  social  inventions. 
Turns  them  over  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  four 
million.  And  they  slow  down.  Grow  institutional.  Get  into 
politics.  What  then?  A  Social  Worker,  who  has  been  through 
it  all  with  sharply  critical  eye,  and  a  Citizen,  who  has  been 
through  it  all  with  undiminished  faith,  discuss  this  democratic 
city  and  come  out  at  the  opportunity  that  Chicago  still  presents 
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to   do   something 
about  it. 

CITIZEN:  And  did 
it.  It's  been  a  model 
to  the  whole  country 
ever  since.  But  I  sup- 
pose you've  been 
reading  more  reports 
of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission. 
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SOCIAL  WORKER:  There's  nothing  there  that  you  don't 
know  yourself.  "Weakness  has  crept  into  the  system  .  .  . 
the  Court  has  no  responsibility  for  carrying  out  its  own 
plan  .  .  .  the  case  load  of  the  probation  officers  is  too  high 
for  careful  follow-up  work  .  .  ."  No,  what  really  discour- 
aged me  most  was  a  day  I  spent  there  last  June.  I  heard  the 
cases  of  sixteen  children.  Only  two  of  them  had  done  a 
thing  that  my  own  children,  or  yours,  might  not  have  done 
at  one  time  or  another.  Throwing  stones  at  a  freight  train, 
exceeding  the  speed  limit,  stealing  a  fountain  pen — I  came 
home  with  the  feeling  that  the  money  we  were  spending  on 
those  children  was  wasted. 

Think  of  the  Juvenile  Detention  Home.  Then  look  at  it — 
with  its  high  stone  wall  and  barred  windows.  We  prophesied 
that  "these  buildings  would  be  a  monument  to  a  com- 
munity's ideal  for  the  care  of  children."  It's  nothing,  really, 
but  a  jail.  Two  old  jails  are  now  used  as  branches — one  in 
Austin,  one  in  Woodlawn.  Everyone  knows  about  the 
"temporary  appointees"  among  the  attendants  who  are 
supposed  to  be  under  civil  service,  the  dependent  children 
who  have  no  business  to  be  there  at  all,  and  the  long  waiting 
list  for  mothers'  pensions  when  funds  are  available  and  have 
actually  been  turned  back. 

CITIZEN:  That's  only  part  of  the  story — by  far  the  least 
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Not  snow — sand.  In  the  Dunes 
of  Lake  Michigan,  Chicago  has  a 
magnificent  natural  playground 


important  part.  The  Mothers' 
Pension  Division  was  the  first 
body  in  Chicago  to  give  relief  on 
the  budget  system — before  the 
United  Charities  or  anybody  else 
took  up  that  way  of  doing  it.  There 
is  still  an  active  citizens'  commit- 
tee which  prepares  and  conducts 
competitive  examinations  for  pro- 
bation officers.  Last  summer  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  agitation  and 
much  useful  publicity  to  prevent 
unconsidered  appointments  and 
get  vacancies  wisely  filled.  And 
don't  overlook  the  most  important 
thing  of  all — the  tremendous  edu- 
cational influence  this  court  has 
had  on  all  the  neighborhoods  into 
which  it  reaches.  When  you  are 
dealing  with  as  large  an  organiza- 
tion as  that  you  are  dealing  not 
only  with  judges  and  probation 
officers,  but  with  all  those  com- 
munities, and  the  way  they  inter- 
pret the  conduct  and  care  of  chil- 
dren. Police  officers,  parents, 
neighbors,  social  workers.  It 
doesn't  in  any  way,  in  my  opinion, 

:(\  destroy  the  value  of  the  court,  as 

such,  that  some  of  the  interpreta- 
tions are  unwise.  As  an  educa- 
tional institution  the  Juvenile 
Court  is  worth  the  price  we  pay 
for  it.  But  it  is  our  business  to 
see  to  it  that  the  right  kind  of  a 
man  is  kept  there  as  judge,  with 

Jun  Fujita,  Chicago         the    rjgnt    J^md    of   a    staff   to    help 

him,  so  that  this  influence  will  be  as  strong  and  wise  as  it 
possibly  can.  As  for  the  Juvenile  Detention  Home,  it  is 
certainly  better  than  what  we  had  when  children  were  kept 
in  the  other  jails.  And  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research 
is  a  fine,  useful  piece  of  machinery  that  hasn't  gone  to  pieces. 
What  other  dreams  do  you  think  failed  us? 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  We  had  a  vision  of  what  could  be  done 
with  recreation.  When  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  with 
more  tax  money  than  was  needed  for  parks  and  boulevards, 
we  were  captured  by  the  idea  of  playgrounds.  We  had,  at 
that  time,  just  five  cinder-covered  squares.  A  few  more 
leading  citizens  put  their  heads  together  with  the  South 
Park  Commissioners  and  made  that  dream  come  true. 
Other  park  boards  caught  the  idea,  and  we  scattered  play- 
grounds the  length  and  breadth  of  the  city,  in  neighborhoods 
where  they  were  needed  most.  Field  houses,  wading-pools, 
shower  baths,  dance  halls  and  tennis  courts  sprang  up 
like  magic.  Trees  and  grass,  flowers  and  shrubbery  kept  the 
park  idea  alive  and  gave  beauty  to  the  whole  plan.  People 
came  to  see  them  from  all  over  the  world,  and  carried  the 
word  home  to  Japan,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  .  .  . 

CITIZEN:  And  so? 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  There  we  stopped.  The  early  ideal  of 
those  playgrounds  was  physical  education.  It  is  still  physical 
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education — varied  with  handcraft,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
splendid  thing.  But  many  people  feel  that  competitive 
athletics  and  everything  from  needle-point  to  airplane 
models  aren't  enough.  Some  df*  our  recreation  experts 
think  that  the  field  houses  should  have  grown  into  real 
centers  for  community  social  life.  By  and  large,  they  haven't. 
And  the  employed  personnel,  good  as  some  of  the  leadership 
still  is,  has  dropped  below  the  level  of  those  earlier  days. 

CITIZEN:  Wait  a  minute.  I  don't  quite  like  the  way  you 
keep  talking  of  "little  groups  of  leading  citizens."  That 
vision  of  our  city  as  the  playground  center  of  the  world 
came  true  because  it  was  a  democratic  vision.  All  sorts  of 
people  got  behind  these  things:  lawyers  with  a  social  sense, 
settlement  groups,  women's  clubs — an  army  rather  than  a 
handful.  Chicago  believes  in  democracy;  it  has  always  been 
willing  not  only  to  experiment,  but  to  fight,  to  thresh  a 
thing  out  in  the  open;  it  has  always  been  searching  for  an 
instrument  that  would  be  a  people's  instrument  rather  than 
something  run  by  a  little  inside  group. 

And  now  to  come  back  to  recreation.  I  don't  know  how 
you  can  say  anything  "stopped"  when  millions  of  people 
have  used  it  happily  for  thirty  years  or  more.  What  we  have 
now  is  definitely  better  than  our  five  cinder-covered  lots. 
I  think  the  finest  thing  about  our  small  parks  is  that  they 
have  just  been  there  all  these  years,  for  families  to  enjoy  in 
the  most  normal  way,  without  too  much  of  what  you  call 
leadership.  Incidentally,  there's  something  you  haven't 
mentioned  yet,  which  fits  into  this  part  of  the  story.  Our 
Chicago  Plan  Commission. 

It's  a  fascinating  tale,  and  much  more  far-reaching  than 
most  people  think.  The  original  idea  of  a  beautiful  Chicago 
was  born  in  committees  and  financed  by  private  subscrip- 
tions. After  the  plan  was  developed,  it  was  necessarily  taken 
over  by  the  regularly  constituted  political  bodies  and  carried 
out  by  taxes.  The  private  citizens  never  entirely  lost  interest, 
but  the  actual  work  was  carried  out  by  the  city.  Political 
abuse  and  graft  crept  in,  but  we  watched  and  checked  on  it. 
Whenever  things  got  sufficiently  bad  we  protested.  The 
Chicago  Plan  Commission  today  is  supported  by  public 


The  old  swimming  hole  comes  io  town.  Oak  Street  beach  not 
far  from  the  heart  of  the  city  with  an  audience  of  skyscrapers 

Ewing  Galloway 


funds,  and  is  still  doing  useful  work.  But  like  so  many  other 
things,  it  is  badly  curtailed  right  now  by  the  necessity 
for  economy. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (who  has  been  hoping  for  just  this  lead) : 
Now  you've  said  it!  That's  one  of  the  biggest  difficulties. 
The  private  groups  put  all  their  energy  and  a  lot  of  their 
money  into  starting  things.  Tax-supported  bodies  take  them 
over.  We  keep  touch  for  a  while,  and  then  accept  them  as 
casually  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Hard  times  come,  and  every- 
thing in  the  system  we  care  most  about  is  sacrificed  in  the 
name  of  economy.  Think  of  our  public  schools:  vocational 
guidance,  visiting-teachers,  most  of  the  recreational  pro- 
gram— practically  all  the  social  experiments  public  educa- 
tion had  made  in  Chicago  wiped  out  as  "fads  and  frills" 
while  the  "Citizens'  Save  the  Schools  Committee"  starts 
all  over  again  with  its  little  tin  cup. 

CITIZEN  (changing  the  line  of  attack  and  taking  time  to  think  that 
over) :  You're  going  too  fast.  All  of  our  "social  inventions" 
haven't  followed  this  pattern.  Our  settlements  are  still  alive 
and  vigorous.  Our  professional  schools  of  social  service 
are  turning  out  alert  young  people.  Both  these  forces  have 
been  more  useful  than  ever  in  these  last  hard  years. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (who  thinks  she  has  him  here):  And  why? 
Because  they  have  been  kept  in  private  hands,  and  because 
the  people  who  started  them  are  still  very  much  alive.  Who 
will  take  their  places?  Nobody  knows. 

CITIZEN  (with  a  half -smile) :  A  lot  of  youngsters  are  growing 
up.  Some  of  them  have  very  definite  ideas.  Very  radical. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (rather  lamely):  But  so  many  of  them 
aren't  our  ideas. 

CITIZEN:  And  neither  were  our  ideas,  as  you  call  them,  the 
ideas  of  those  who  went  before.  They  were  positively 
revolutionary.  I  wouldn't  worry  (Continued  on  page  516) 
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A  ERICA  is.  These 
States  are  acts,  born 
of  energy  of  men 
mating  energy  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  Chicago  we  pic- 
ture is  a  city  that  is  will,  not 
thought.  We  have  now  over- 
willed  ourselves  into  poverty 
amid  plenty:  blind  will  is  not 
enough.  But  neither  Ls  thought 
enough.  We  have  seen  it  tor- 
turing itself  to  defeat  without 
faith.  Can  we  not  find  some 
new  marriage  of  will  and 

thought  to  save  us  from  anarchy  or  from  sterile'  reason? 
That  is  the  American  theme  on  which  these  native  books 
throw  glints  of  light.  They  are  books  of  will  and  faith  in 
America  both  past  and  future,  rooted  in  this  province  of  the 
cosmos  where  the  sun  falls  with  a  certain  slant  on  unique 
mountains,  plains  and  rivers.  They  glory  in  America,  not 
blindly  but  gaining  courage  because  here  is  energy  to  be 
disciplined  into  new  channels  for  human  use. 

In  American  Song  by  PAUL  ENGLE,  young  poet,  Iowa- 
born,  we  have  an  omen  of  the  first  order,  a  volume  as  im- 
portant to  me  as  any  in  twenty  years.  For  these  reasons.  This 
youth  belongs  to  no  lost  generation:  his  chart-line  runs 
straight  from  the  American  past  into  the  American  future: 

We  shall  make 

A  newer  vision  of  communal  man  .   .   . 
And  leave  the  sweet  clean  earth 
For  the  plow  of  a  newer  way  that  will  be  part 
Of  the  old  American  dream  from  which  we  waken 
To  find  we  are  a  portion  of  that  dream. 

He  finds  this  strength  by  leaning  on  America,  "remembering 
these  men  in  my  land"  in  the  chant  that  won  Poetry's  prize 
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the  ghost  we  carry.  For  the 
miracle  of  this  poet  is  the  wis- 
dom in  him.  Here  is  no  windy 
national  optimism  learned 
from  an  older  generation, 
though  Whitman  lives  be- 
tween the  lines,  nor  mere  hot 
lust  of  youth  or  rebellion  of 
youth,  or  plain  ignorance. 
Engle  has  undergone  the  dis- 
cipline of  facing  the  facts — of 
our  misshapen  cities,  the  ma- 
chine to  be  "led  like  a  bull 
with  a  ring  in  its  nose,"  the 

lost  vision  and  courage.  (Will  you  not  let  us  be  proud  of 
building  you  a  discipline  of  facing  fact,  Paul  Engle?)  But  the 
facts  do  not  defeat  or  silence.  They  are  raw  material  for 
courage  to  build  with. 

We  of  old  dreams  salute  the  will  and  life — love  of  this 
"loping,  high-pitched  song,  intrinsic  to  the  singer  and  the 
place."  We  have  been  waiting  fearfully  for  such  young  men, 
to  lean  on  their  strength,  to  know  they  will  carry  on  with 
"the  exuberance  that  is  our  blood."  And  for  youth  here  is 
a  marching  song.  No  generation  is  lost  with  such  singers, 
chanting — 

We  live  by  no  mind  that  is  only  reason 

For  there  are  in  us  strengths  older  than  thought. 

How  youth  rallies  to  such  singing  will  forecast  our  future. 
Meanwhile  I  urge  you  to  read  this  marching  song,  light  for 
darkness,  warmth  against  cold. 


"HESE  other  books  are  notes  on  this  theme.   In  Slim, 
•  WILLIAM  HAINES,  age  twenty-five,  takes  his  right  out  of 

i  _  r u'fe  and  energy,  this  hour,  to  reveal  the  drama  and  humor  of 

for  the  best  poem  on  Chicago's  Century  of  Progress  Exposi-  tnose.  acr°batic  gypsies  who  have  the  danger-bright  job  of 
tion;  and  by  losing  himself  in  the  wonder  and  glory  of  being  erecting  steel  towers  and  stringing  high-tension  electric  lines 
alive.  He  loves  sun,  and  then  earth,  water,  winds  until  his  over  America.  It  is  a  work  novel,  taut  and  direct  as  one  of  his 
verse  bursts  with  a  pagan  joy,  the  words  clotted  too  thick.  cables>  about  Slim,  the  farm-boy  who  starts  as  a  "grunt"  or 
He  is,  moreover,  done  with  futility,  narcotics  of  gin  and  hdper  on  the  ground  and  becomes  a  great  craftsman  web- 
sex,  the  self-pity  of  poets  sick  in  the  psyche,  of  philosophers  binS  our  electric-roads  with  power.  And  of  Red  Blayd,  artist 
sick  of  mankind.  We  thank  God  for  an  angry  poet  flinging  a  among  wires;  of  Pop  Travers,  good  foreman,  and  foremen  in- 
carnate the  struggle  of  will  against  Nature;  of  Stumpy  who 
gives  us  a  new  character  in  folk-lore  with  his  endless  tales  of 
fights  with  ol'  Paw;  of  the  mythical  Mabel  of  a  very  old  line. 
Haines  believes  this  work  is  worth  our  knowing  so  records 
the  techniques,  the  craft  spirit,  and  the  price  in  life.  He  is  not 
diverted  from  his  vivid,  fascinating  tale  of  the  job,  drinking. 


cold  challenge  in  the  teeth  of  Spengler  and  Joseph  Krutch. 
"Death  will  despise  you  who  have  despised  life,"  he  cries,  and 


You  say  you  buried  God  (weeping  you  say  it) 

And  split  the  flesh  to  its  essential  parts — 

But  you  have  left  us  bodies  bright  with  flame 

And  buried  God  no  deeper  than  our  hearts. 

There  was  a  splendid  mockery  in  your 

Self-pity  of  the  fate  you  willed  yourselves — 

You  cursed  the  axes  that  cut  off  your  feet 

Though  you  had  swung  them  and  carved  out  their  helves. 

You  were  too  wise  for  wonder,  for  a  sense 

Of  strangeness  in  the  simple  fact  of  being. 

This  is  from  the  Letter  to  An  Elder  Generation,  the  poem 
that  seems  most  finished  in  form  and  word,  and  satisfies  us  of 


gambling,  women,  fights,  to  ponder  the  symbolism  of  his 
cables  or  the  social  conundrums  of  power  and  machines. 
But  his  overtone  is  that  these  gamblers  of  death  bring  light 
and  heat  and  cold  and  music  and  leisure  to  new  places.  He 
knows  what  Paul  Engle  sings— that  work  and  brave  men  are 
good. 

LEWIS  GANNETT  is  an  older  convert  to  the  theme  having 
known  the  East,  Europe,  Orient  better  than  the  West  he 


d  word,  and  satisfies  us  of     discovered  in  a  month's  rambling  with  his  wife  and  hi   so 
m.d-years  wuh  a  sense  of  true  d.agnosis  that  may  help  to  lay      in  a  V-8  Ford.  In  simple  and  u  ™  ±,tm  h 


unpretentious  journalism  he 
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gives  us  bright  snatches  of  the  trip,  personal  views,  a  lot  of 
solid  facts,  and  a  list  of  books  to  read  on  America.  He  had  a 
grand  time  and  wants  to  go  back.  He  found,  with  some  awe, 
that  the  energy  of  American  men — Indian  men — was 
engraving  history  on  this  piece  of  the  universe,  in  blood  and 
beauty,  long  before  Columbus  came;  and  that  we  have  folk- 
ways and  tradition  older  and  more  mysterious  than  our 
English  heritage  to  give  us  pride  and  hope.  One  task  for  the 
young  men  is  to  put  what  Engle  calls  "the  English-feigning 
States"  of  the  Atlantic  coast  into  perspective  against  Ozarks, 
Navajos,  Spaniards.  We  need  all  to  build  on.  There  is  some 
fine  criticism  of  the  Coney  Island  atmosphere  around  the 
Grand  Canyon,  of  natural  parks  made  into  zoos,  rodeos  gone 
commercial.  We  must  fight  against  exploitation,  fakery,  mere 
struggle  for  life  that  may  blot  out  the  history  and  extinguish 
its  survivors.  We  saved  the  specimen  redwoods:  who  will 
save  the  specimen  people?  We  must  teach  plain  folks  what  to 
revere  and  preserve  of  their  great  past. 

American  women  have  always  combined  energy  with  the 
still  knowledge  of  the  heart.  So  do  Evelyn  Harris  and  Hilda 
Faunce,  older  than  the  young  pioneers,  but  of  the  same  line. 
Barter  Lady  is  the  everyday  record  of  EVELYN  HARRIS'S 
struggle  against  depression,  dry  spells,  blight,  and  interest 
on  the  old  Howell's  Point  farm  in  eastern  Maryland,  to  keep 
it  going  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband  who  loved  and  planted 
trees  and  as  a  home  for  her  children  where  they  may  root 
deep  in  the  lore  and  strength  of  the  soil.  She  goes  round  the 
calendar  by  months,  with  tales  of  wood,  turkeys,  gravel 
traded  for  needs,  full  of  civic  gifts  (she  plays  for  the  Grange 
sings,)  very  angry  at  the  stupidity  of  slick  schemes  from 
Washington  saviors  who  neglect  the  essential  of  giving  the 
farmer  the  cost  of  production  plus  10  percent.  Her  courage, 
good  humor,  ingenuity  are  those  of  the  old  farm-manager 
woman  of  the  South  and  West  even  though  she  has  a  radio 
for  solace — and  market  quotations — and  rides  a  son's  plane 
to  Boston  to  find  out  why  commission  prices  are  so  strange. 

She  knows  the  best  fruits  are  within  for  which  she  has  only 
to  barter  work  and  love,  but  she  is  no  soft  or  foolish  essayist: 
she  has  rocky  qualities,  edged  criticism — of  interest  at  2 
percent  a  month,  tariffs  and  unions  that  raise  prices,  the 
competition  of  gentlemen  farmers  who  do  not  have  to  count 
costs,  the  eight-day  week  of  farmers,  the  seven  postage  stamps 
for  a  bushel  of  tomatoes,  good  roads  that  save  gas,  the  taxes 
for  warships  that  cost  so  much  for  the  wars  that  cost  so  much 
more,  the  declining  social  life  of  the  countryside  (see  Survey 
Graphic,  February  1928,  page  579.)  All  told  with  first-hand 
dollar-and-cents  realism  and  as  women  do,  piercing  behind 
the  false  front  of  money  and  market  to  human  struggle,  but 
with  funny  tales  and  maxims  for  yeast.  This  is  a  good  primer 
for  the  gentlemen  at  Washington,  and  for  those  who  want  to 
know  what  price  subsistence  farms!  Someday  these  women 
and  their  daughters  are  going  to  get  up  early  and  have  a 
good  housecleaning  of  the  governments  just  because  they  are 
tired  of  mess  and  muddle. 

Desert  Wife  by  HILDA  FAUNCE  is  a  more  personal  story  of 
the  wife  and  husband,  Ken,  who  trek  from  Oregon  and  rain 
when  their  hopes  fold  up  to  live  one  hundred  miles  from  a 
railroad  in  the  desert  as  traders  to  the  Navajo  Indians.  It  is 
really  an  acutely  observed  and  sympathetic  study  of  Indian 
life  through  the  threads  of  which  is  woven  the  life-pattern  of 
a  man  and  woman.  The  color  and  rhythm  of  the  Navajo,  his 
wiles  and  customs,  his  family  life  and  death,  his  artistry, 
wool-raising,  medicine-men,  pass  by  the  trade-store  door. 
It  is  instructive  on  every  page,  and  the  kind  of  ethnology 
everybody  can  enjoy,  though  I  think  there  is  scarce  a  para- 


The  career  of  Rico,  first  bandit,  then  dictator  of  some  un- 
specified Spanish-American  country  presents  not  a  dull 
moment.  Rico  is  tough — and  admits  it.  Further,  he  is  not 
without  guile.  Statesman  as  well  as  warrior  he  discredits  a 
dangerous  emissary  of  foreign  mahogany-interests  as  easily  as 
he  marches  a  regiment  at  a  slow  walk  into  the  open  square 
surrounding  »  fortified  hacienda.  He  is  loyal  too — and  shielded 
by  mountains  of  dying  followers  he  holds,  till  death  takes  her, 
the  hand  of  the  woman  who  just  gave  her  life  for  his.  Senor  de 
Fierro  Blanco  specifically  denies  any  "intention  to  indicate 
historical  origin  or  parallel  for  any  character  or  event  of  this 
book."  It  remains  therefore  an  account  of  the  robust  days  of 
old  when  the  ways  of  Dictators  were  romantic,  their  methods  of 
murder  quaint,  and  the  forms  of  magic  they  employed  pic- 
turesque. There  are  six  interesting  illustrations  by  Alfredo 
Ramos  Martinez  printed  in  color,  one  of  which,  The  Woman  of 
Allan,  we  reproduce  above. — H.  M. 

RICO,  BANDIT  AND  DICTATOR,  by  Antonio  de  Fi.t.o  Blanco.  Hough- 
Ion,  MifHin.  195  pp.  Price  It  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


graph  on  politics  or  "Indian  affairs."  The  wife  had  excite- 
ment enough  too,  with  a  small-pox  epidemic,  the  tribal 
shooting  of  a  renegade  as  he  drove  a  wagon  to  the  store,  the 
gold-seeker  who  just  disappeared,  the  threats  that  Ken  met 
with  a  Colt  in  hand.  It  is  a  good  story  of  a  stout  couple — 
wills  in  the  desert,  one  more  of  America's  painted  scenes. 

In  Modern  American  Prose  you  can  find  a  good  deal  of 
what  has  been  thought  and  said  in  America  since  1914,  and 
contrast  it,  if  you  want,  with  what  is  being  said  now.  This 
omnium  gatherum  of  900-odd  pages  is  useful  though  CARL 
VAN  DOREN'S  selections  seem  to  give  impressions  rather 
than  patterns.  Certainly  we  did  much  good  work;  the  art  of 
writing  was  practiced  with  more  diversity  of  theme  and  skill 
in  craftsmanship  than  ever  before  in  America;  there  was  a 
tonic  scrutiny  of  everything,  in  the  land,  in  its  spirit;  many 
of  the  names  mean  real  gifts,  many  of  them  will  prove 
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ephemeral.  But  somehow  we  do  not  discern  the  principle  of  Ameri- 
can life  that  inspired  them — unless  it  was  disgust  with  the  manifest 
evils  of  the  time.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  time  of  preparation,  of 
learning  to  look  at  real  life,  to  find  in  American  scenes  matter  for 
literature,  of  splendid  grubbing  and  brush-cutting  of  the  senti- 
mental and  false.  Its  variation  of  the  American  theme  was  to  be 
critical,  skeptical,  sometimes  disillusioned  to  the  edge  of  suicide 
both  in  letters  and  in  life. 

That  work,  for  which  youth  should  be  grateful  for  it  was  a 
desperate  sort  of  task,  is  done.  The  revealed  evils  now  have  to  be 
willed  away  in  acts  rather  than  analyzed  by  intellect.  That  is  what 
the  Communist  literary  movement  means,  I  suppose.  And  the  new 
literature  of  affirmation  which  should  be  able  to  take  the  good  of 
Russia  or  the  world  and  use  it  in  this  new  variation  on  the  Ameri- 
can theme.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

Guide  to  Social  Insurance 

QUEST  FOR  SECURITY,  by  I.  M.  Rubinow.  Holt.  63S  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of 
Purvey  Graphic, 

A  QUARTER  century  of  thought  and  activity  lies  behind  Dr. 
Rubinow's  Quest  for  Security.  As  insurance  actuary,  social 
worker,  physician,  economist  and  pioneer  leader  in  the  movement 
for  social  insurance  he  has  lived  and  breathed  the  atmosphere  out 
of  which  this  book  emerges.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  he 
has  covered  the  subject  of  social  insurance  with  exceptional  com- 
pleteness. He  deals  with  the  economic  hazards  to  which  wage  earn- 
ers are  exposed — accidents,  illness,  old  age,  unemployment  and 
the  death  of  the  wage  earner — and  discusses  the  type  of  social  in- 
surance appropriate  to  each. 

But  the  book  is  by  no  means  his  Social  Insurance  of  twenty  years 
ago  brought  down  to  date.  That  was  a  scholarly  treatise  written  for 
scholars.  One  suspects  that  this  one  might  have  been  the  same 
thing  had  not  Barbara  Nachtrieb  Armstrong  and  Abraham  Ep- 
stein recently  produced  "learned  and  comprehensive  books"  in 
the  same  field.  Why  write  a  third  of  the  same  type?  So  Dr.  Rubinow 
writes  some  genial  propaganda  for  the  "average  intelligent  and 
educated  but  not  specialized  adult  mind." 

The  result  is  a  very  different  book  from  any  other  on  the  subject, 
valuable  for  its  description  of  legislative  campaigns,  for  its  appraisal 
of  the  forces  working  for  and  against  social  insurance,  and  for  its 
exposition  of  theories  held  by  the  various  proponents.  The  careful 
student  will  look  for  details  to  Armstrong,  Epstein  and  others. 

Especially  interesting  to  this  reviewer  were  the  comments  on 
legislative  campaigns,  the  expressions  of  opinion  about  compromise 
as  against  standing  out  for  the  whole  program,  comments  on  the 
deal  made  by  the  British  reformers  with  the  insurance  companies 
which  led  to  the  passage  of  a  health-insurance  law  and  the  failure 
to  make  a  similar  deal  in  America,  followed  by  defeat  of  the  move- 
ment. (Post  hoc;  ergo  propter  hoc?) 

How  successful  Dr.  Rubinow  has  been  in  reaching  out  toward  an 
unspecialized  audience  may  be  doubtful.  With  respect  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  older  campaigns— workmen's  compensation,  health  in- 
surance, widows'  and  old-age  pensions,  he  reveals  his  purpose 
through  his  style  and  the  style  sometimes  drags.  But  in  the  section 
on  unemployment  insurance,  the  thing  he  is  fighting  for  right  now, 
he  wastes  no  words;  he  is  forthright,  direct,  incisive  and  vigorous! 
Even  if  one  may  not  agree  with  all  that  is  said,  here  is  Rubinow 
at  his  best — and  that  is  something  for  which  the  adult,  specialized  or 
otherwise,  may  thank  his  stars.  JOHN  A  FITCH 

New  York  School  oj  Social  Work 


CHICAGO:  THE  SECOND  CENTURY 

(Continued from  page  462) 


A  BOOK  about  the  scientific  exhibits  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  which  the  writer  selected  as  "the  most  vital,  educational 
or  spectacular,  or  all  of  these  rolled  into  one."  Text  and  pictures 
explain  the  modus  operandi  of  television,  how  a  ray  from  Arcturus 
turned  on  the  lights  of  the  fair-grounds,  the  cosmic-ray  apparatus, 
the  construction  of  the  10  million-volt  electric  generator,  the 
mechanics  of  the  Adler  Planetarium,  and  other  modern  wonders. 


and  a  split  second  later  the  same  voice  from  another  loud  speaker 
across  the  lagoon  boomed  '"tion."  Silence — the  Voice  at  last — • 
and  from  five  loud  speakers  not  quite  in  unison:  "Carol  Doane  is 
lost — (lost).  Her  mother  is  waiting  for  her  in  the  Administration 
Building.  Will  she  please  step  to  the  nearest  information  booth — 
(booth)  and  call  extension  760 — (0).  Carol  Doane  is  lost — (lost)." 
Carol  Doane  lost?  We  left  the  plaza.  The  Century  of  Progress  was 
under  way. 

I  must  confess  that  when  the  whole  thing  was  over,  I  felt  a  little 
ashamed  at  the  way  I  had  responded  to  the  showmen  who  pulled 
the  stops.  I'm  a  little  ashamed  now  at  letting  myself  get  carried 
away  as  I  write.  Man  is  smart  all  right,  to  be  able  to  rig  up  the 
startling  light  effects  we  saw  and  hitch  them  to  a  star. 

But  that  isn't  what  I  started  out  to  tell.  I  was  going  to  explain 
why  the  Chicago  west  of  the  river  had  no  interest  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Chicago  by  the  lake.  I  understood  why,  coming 
home  from  the  Arcturus  ceremony  on  the  Illinois  Central,  as  I 
looked  east  at  the  brilliantly  lighted  fair  grounds,  and  then  west  at 
the  slums  huddled  together  at  the  edge  of  the  tracks.  Science  was 
the  greatest  achievement  of  the  last  century,  science  into  which  our 
best  minds  had  poured  their  life  blood  for  a  millennium.  The  people 
across  the  tracks  and  over  the  river  were  asked  to  come  and  cele- 
brate it — and  what  had  it  done  for  them?  It  had  enabled  more  of 
them  to  live  miserably  than  ever  before;  it  had  sucked  them  into 
blighted  areas  from  the  drudgery  of  unproductive  farms;  it  had 
thrown  them  out  of  work.  Not  much  to  celebrate.  But  it  was  a 
triumph  to  the  Chicago  by  the  lake.  It  was  the  last  link  in  the  strip 
of  movie  set  that  separated  the  disease  of  the  prairie  from  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  That  was  something  for  Chicago's  four 
thousand  to  celebrate — not  its  four  million. 

If  they  had  come  and  tried  to  learn  something  about  progress 
in  the  wonders  of  the  Hall  of  Science,  their  pessimism  would 
have  been  confirmed.  They  would  have  seen  a  stratosphere  balloon, 
a  bathysphere,  burning  magnesium,  sounds  made  into  light,  light 
into  sound;  stones  that  glowed,  wheels  that  turned,  experiments 
that  performed  themselves  untouched  by  human  hands.  They 
might  have  been  impressed,  as  the  crowds  were,  but  by  magic, 
not  science;  by  gadgets,  not  meaning.  All  the  paraphernalia  of 
science  were  there,  but  its  spirit  was  absent.  Those  who  came  to  be 
amused  were  amused;  those  who  came  to  be  enlightened  had  fun. 
But  no  one  was  educated,  no  one  learned  anything.  I  don't  know 
what  else  could  have  been  done.  I  do  know  that  had  I  been  a 
physical  scientist  I  should  have  resented  the  indecent  peep-show 
that  made  man's  supreme  achievement  trivial  and  irrelevant. 

The  one  opportunity  the  self-appointed  representatives  of  the 
hundred-year-old  city  had  to  relate  man's  accomplishments  to  his 
welfare,  was  muffed.  Social  science,  omitted  from  the  original 
plan  and  only  included  finally  on  the  plea  of  an  anthropologist, 
was  confined  to  some  unsold  space  in  a  wing  of  the  electrical  build- 
ing. In  the  midst  of  rapid  political  change  and  across  the  tracks 
from  the  most  tragic  social  material  in  the  world,  the  Exposition 
could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  use  the  basic  social  sciences 
as  a  come-on  for  genteel  exhibitors.  The  management  was  afraid. 
Weren't  Merriam  and  Paul  Douglas,  enemies  of  Insull  and  his 
established  order,  connected  with  them?  Weren't  economists 
socialists,  and  professors  of  politics  internationalists?  Word  was 
passed  along  that  no  mention  of  Russia  or  her  economic  experi- 
ment was  to  be  made.  When  Jane  Addams  bought  space  for  an 
exhibit  of  the  Women's  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  pressure 
was  put  upon  her  to  omit  the  word  peace  from  her  booth.  It  might 
offend  the  DAR  (one  of  the  genteel  exhibitors  attracted  to  the 
museum)  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did. 

When  the  Century  of  Progress  opened  in  1933,  the  only  part  of 
the  whole  show  that  took  account  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world  was  a  section  on  social  service,  another  on  education  and 
three  series  of  dioramas  on  government,  labor,  the  New  Deal. 


The  industrial  exhibits  were  different.  They  were  frankly  com- 
mercial; there  was  no  pretense  about  welfare  or  progress.  The 
manufacturer's  problem  is  to  produce  and  sell.  The  visitor  to  the 
fair  saw  how  he  produced  and  what  he  was  trying  to  sell.  Auto- 
mobiles were  being  assembled  and  tested;  tires  made;  diamonds 
mined.  There  were  miles  of  gewgaws,  knickknacks,  inventions. 

If  no  one  tried  to  explain  what  it  was  all  about,  or  how  money 
might  be  made  to  buy  what  was  offered,  or  how  much  was  paid  to 
the  workers  who  made  it,  no  one  asked  the  question.  You  don't 
expect  a  magician  to  show  you  the  tricks  of  his  trade;  you  go  to 
him  to  be  amazed,  not  educated.  The  industrial  exhibitors  knew 
what  they  wanted  to  tell,  and  they  told  it  with  dramatic  skill. 

The  concessionaires  were  equally  intelligent.  They  know  what 
the  public  wants;  they  know  that  no  matter  how  bitter  the  times 
are,  or  how  hard  humanity's  lot,  something  in  everyone  cries 
for  expression.  Raymond  O'Neil  (page  500)  tells  about  the  songs  of 
evicted  Negroes,  workers'  theaters,  Old  World  gardens  in  the 
slums  that  try  to  make  something  of  less  than  nothing.  The  joy  of 
life  is  always  near  the  surface  of  the  common  man,  and  whenever  a 
crowd  gets  together  for  pleasure,  business  or  protest  it  is  likely  to 
bubble  over.  It  did  at  the  fair;  not  among  the  obtuse  soldiers  or  the 
pretentious  civic  leaders,  but  among  the  out-of-town  workers,  the 
farmers,  the  foreigners — the  rabble  and  those  who  understood  and 
catered  to  it.  There  was  genuine  gaiety  in  the  cafes  on  the  lagoons 
and  the  lake  front;  peace  in  the  Belgian  Village,  and  a  healthy 
obscenity  in  the  sideshows  that  the  colonels  and  majors  were 
always  trying  to  close  up  and  throw  out.  The  whole  fair,  outside 
the  temples  and  scientific  halls,  had  the  pleasant  informality  of  a 
Latin  Quarter  street  that  doesn't  know  it  is  making  history  or 
creating  atmosphere. 

I  have  written  a  lot  about  the  Exposition  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  typical  of  Chicago  at  the  turn  of  its  century.  Built  on  made 
land,  with  fiat  money,  during  a  catastrophic  depression,  Chicago's 
second  world's  fair  achieved  the  impossible  and  it  turned  out  to  be 
trivial;  bigger,  but  no  better.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  economic 
crisis  (except  when  it  got  in  the  way  of  traffic)  or  of  the  possible 
beginning  of  a  new  order.  With  dogged  persistence  the  soldier  boys 
completed  what  was  a  summary  of  the  past,  with  no  concern  for 
the  present  and  no  vision  of  the  future. 

As  I  write  about  the  Exposition,  I  begin  to  have  an  insight  into 
Chicago.  I  think  I  understand  the  lake  front,  the  slums  across  the 
river,  the  bums  under  the  boulevard.  I  see  that  I  was  wrong  in 
considering  the  city  a  unique  specimen.  It  is  typical  of  something. 
Chicago  is  the  greatest  completely  post-Industrial  Revolution  city 
in  the  world.  It  exists  to  produce  and  sell;  it  has  flourished  on  a 
free,  and  therefore  miserable,  labor  market,  and  a  fancy  showroom 
for  its  customers.  It  depends  on  growth,  ingenuity,  energy.  Chi- 
cago, with  no  pre-industrial  history,  is  typical  of  capitalist-indus- 
trial civilization.  It  floats  skyscrapers  in  the  mud,  builds  roads  on 
water,  makes  rivers  flow  uphill — while  its  streets  are  filthy,  its 
government  corrupt  and  its  citizens  live  in  uncomfortable  in- 
security. Chicago  is  the  place  where  the  impossible  is  accomplished 
while  the  essential  is  not  merely  neglected — it  isn't  even  known. 
It  is  the  great  middle-class  triumph  of  the  western  world. 

WHAT  of  Chicago's  future?  In  the  last  year  evidence  has  ap- 
peared in  two  places  of  what  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
trend. 

The  Exposition  of  1934,  following  the  experience  of  1933,  indi- 
cates that  Chicago  recognizes  chaos  and  understands  how  to  bring 
order  out  of  it.  Never  mind  if  the  direction  is  backward  instead  of 
forward.  The  Century  of  Progress  started  in  that  direction  anyway. 
The  point  is  that  it  reached  a  degree  of  perfection.  In  place  of  the 
noisy  distraction  of  a  year  ago,  there  was  harmony,  unity  and  con- 
sistency in  this  done-over  fair.  Where  last  year's  impression  was 
irritating,  this  year's  was  peaceful;  where  last  year's  was  extrava- 
gantly poor,  this  year's  was  economically  rich.  Chicago  has  demon- 
strated an  ability  to  learn  from  experience  and  to  achieve  at  least 
a  degree  of  serenity. 

The  other  evidence  is  perhaps  more  significant.  The  city  census 
of  1934  notes  the  first  loss  of  population  ever  recorded  for  Chicago. 


Since  1930  over  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  have 
emigrated  from  America's  second  city.  While  the  depression  is  the 
obvious  reason  for  the  loss,  it  will  be  an  equally  obvious  reason  for 
preventing  future  gains.  A  city  that  cannot  support  its  citizens 
through  times  of  stress  has  grown  too  large  and  that  will  be  a  truism 
to  small-town  boys  and  girls  for  a  generation. 

The  pause  in  mere  population  growth  has  another  implication. 
The  peopling  of  new  lands  is  no  longer  a  necessity — the  old  pioneer 
is  an  anachronism.  But  a  new  one  is  appearing — as  hardy  and 
colorful  as  his  predecessor  and  far  more  imaginative.  The  new 
pioneer  is  struggling  intellectually,  politically,  socially,  not  to 
conquer  new  lands  but  to  make  life  livable  in  the  lands  we  have. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  man  in  dirty  overalls  carrying  a  Stillson  wrench; 
at  others  he  wears  a  cap  and  gown  and  carries  nothing  more 
formidable  than  a  typewriter.  He  builds  roads  in  uncharted  human 
and  industrial  relations.  In  that  battle  for  peace  on  earth,  the  center 
of  American  population,  the  crossroads  where  industry  and  agri- 
culture meet  to  work  out  a  way  of  life  for  the  modern  world,  Chi- 
cago, the  capital  of  the  Middle  Empire,  is  the  New  Frontier. 
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years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  an  ably  led  union,  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  without  the  cooperation  of  certain 
farsighted  employers  the  present  relationship  would  not  have  been 
possible.  The  efforts  of  union  and  employers  were  supplemented 
by  those  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  city  who  intervened 
to  bridge  social  gaps  and  heal  social  sores  and  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  which  aided  the  struggling  and  then  "outlaw"  gar- 
ment workers  in  the  face  of  powerful  opposition  from  the  AFL. 
The  evolution  of  the  Chicago  clothing  market  began  in  1910  when 
forty-one  thousand  garment  workers  struck  against  low  wages, 
long  hours  and  other  abuses.  The  employers  fell  into  three  classes 
— the  large  and  relatively  progressive  house  of  Hart,  Schaffner  and 
Marx,  an  association  of  all  the  large  manufacturers  except  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx,  and  innumerable  small  shops  doing  contract 
work  for  the  larger  firms. 

A  young  worker  who  emerged  as  a  leader  in  that  pioneer  strug- 
gle, Sidney  Hillman,  has  been  the  chief  figure  of  the  men's  clothing 
industry  union  from  that  day  to  this.  Half  a  dozen  other  men 
who  dominate  the  Amalgamated  won  their  spurs  in  this  early 
effort  to  organize  the  industry.  At  first  the  Chicago  workers  were 
affiliated  with  the  United  Garment  Workers,  an  AFL  union,  but 
they  were  soon  at  odds  with  that  union.  There  was  dissatisfaction 
with  the  corrupt  way  in  which  the  union  label  was  administered  by 
the  national  union  and  with  its  organizational  tactics,  as  well  as 
criticism  of  a  more  personal  nature.  In  1914  there  was  a  rupture. 
The  AFL  charter  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  old  officers  of  the 
UGW,  but  the  Chicago  workers  formed  their  own  union  on  indus- 
trial lines  and  adopted  the  Amalgamated  cognomen,  which  it  has 
retained  ever  since. 

After  a  bitter  strike  in  1915,  the  new  union,  with  the  help  of  its 
friends  in  social  settlements,  universities,  clubs  and  other  civic 
bodies,  succeeded  in  organizing  the  majority  of  the  workers  and 
obtaining  important  concessions  from  the  employers.  In  1919,  the 
unionization  of  the  Chicago  market  was  completed  and  the  union's 
right  to  speak  for  employes  was  conceded  by  all  the  manufacturers. 
The  44-hour  week  was  instituted  and  elaborate  arbitration  ma- 
chinery was  set  up  which  provided  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  and  for  the  participation  of  employe  representatives  in  the 
disciplining  of  workers. 

Another  important  feature  of  employer-union  cooperation  is  the 
unemployment  insurance  fund,  created  in  1923,  which  has  dis- 
bursed $7  million  to  twenty  thousand  idle  clothing-workers  since 
payments  were  begun  a  decade  ago.  Under  this  arrangement, 
employers  pay  3  percent  of  their  payroll  into  a  fund  administered 
jointly  by  the  employes  and  the  impartial  chairman  of  the 
industry,  while  employes  contribute  one  and  one-half  percent 
of  their  weekly  wage.  Benefits  up  to  (Continued  on  page  514) 
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The  Law  of  Citizenship 
in  the  United  States 

by  LUELLA  GETTYS.  The  effect  of  marriage  on  citizenship, 
the  naturalization  of  'conscientious  objectors'  and  of  Orien- 
tals, expatriation  and  the  cancellation  of  naturalization  — 
these  and  other  problems  of  current  social  and  political 
importance.  This  is  the  first  comprehensive  book  on  citi- 
zenship to  be  published  since  1904.  £3.00 

Shadow  of  the 
Plantation 

by  CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON.  The  life,  love,  religion,  chang- 
ing family  organization,  and  unchanging  economic  situation 
of  the  rural  Alabama  Negro,  still  carrying  on  a  folk  culture 
according  to  the  plantation  pattern.  "A  book  of  human 
relationships,  the  revelation  of  a  peasant  culture."  • —  Harry 
Hansen,  New  York  World-Telegram.  J2.50 

The  Chinese 
Renaissance 

by  HU  SHIH.  A  brilliant,  informal  interpretation  of  chang- 
ing China  by  the  "Father  of  the  Chinese  Renaissance."  "... 
it  is  a  valuable  study  of  cultural  trends  in  modern  China, 
and  will  probably  do  much  for  international  understanding." 
—  New  York  Times.  fUO 
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/.  M.  Rubinow 

THE  QUEST  FOR  SECURITY 

'  'Social  insurance,  because  of  the  President's  message, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  great  political  and  social 
issues  of  the  next  few  years.  The  citizen  who  wants  to 
inform  himself,  and  have  a  good  time  doing  it,  can- 
not do  better  than  to  read  Rubinow's  book.  Although 
Rubinow  is  a  distinguished  actuary,  thete  is  not  a 
statistical  table  in  the  book.  It  is  brimful  of  shrewd 
and  salty  common  sense  and  penetrating  analysis,  and 
it  shows  a  thorough  mastery  over  details." — The 
Nation.  $3.50 

James  Hayden  Tufts 
AMERICA'S  SOCIAL  MORALITY 

"Interprets  the  facts  of  our 'social  morality  by  inquir- 
ing into  its  history  and  revealing  how  and  why  it  has 
come  to  be  what  it  is.  Done  with  an  understanding 
and  sympathy  that  humanize  and  mellow  the  dis- 
cussion from  first  to  last." — Tht  New  York  Times  Book 
Reviiw.  $3.00 
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(Continued  from  page  513)  40  percent  of  a  worker's  regular  earn- 
ings for  a  period  of  unemployment  not  to  exceed  seven  and 
one-half  weeks  are  paid  to  employes  who  have  lacked  work 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  fund  has  been  of  great  service  in 
both  good  times  and  bad,  for  employment  in  this  industry  is 
exceedingly  variable. 

Seven  years  ago  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  created  another 
precedent  by  paying  a  dismissal  wage  to  employes  permanently 
displaced  by  technological  improvements.  These  workers  were 
given  $500  each  as  indemnification  in  recognition  of  the  industry's 
obligation  to  them  for  past  services  and  to  tide  them  over  while 
they  were  seeking  new  employment.  The  practice  has  been 
discontinued. 

The  depression  reduced  the  forty  thousand  clothing  workers  to 
eight  or  nine  thousand  working  on  a  thinly  rationed  schedule  and 
the  Chicago  clothing-market  seemed  doomed  until  the  NRA 
came  along.  The  union  had  established  admirable  standards  which 
the  employers  were  obliged  to  observe.  But  the  manufacture  of 
men's  clothing  in  small  shops  in  small  towns  scattered  all  over  the 
country  and  even  in  larger  cities  like  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
was  increasing  rapidly  while  it  waned  steadily  in  Chicago.  Com- 
petitors paid  radically  lower  wages  and  were  put  to  no  expense  for 
unemployment  insurance  or  numerous  other  expensive  features  of 
the  Chicago  labor  provisions.  They  could  undersell  Chicago  and 
they  got  the  business.  The  Amalgamated  was  unable  to  force  these 
competitors  to  meet  Chicago  standards.  It  consented  to  certain 
economies  in  Chicago,  but  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  market  to 
meet  competitive  costs.  Once  prosperous  businesses  showed  ap- 
palling losses  and  employment  declined  alarmingly. 

THE  NRA  appeared  as  a  redeeming  angel.  Amalgamated  officials 
took  key  positions  in  its  administration  and  promptly  set  out  to 
improve  conditions  in  the  factories  competing  with  Chicago.  Under 
the  aegis  of  Section  7a  factories  which  had  long  resisted  unioniza- 
tion were  organized  with  higher  wages  and  standards.  For  a  time 
the  Chicago  industry  believed  that  it  had  been  given  a  new  lease 
on  life.  It  still  concedes  that  conditions  are  better  than  before  the 
NRA,  but  the  discrepancy  between  costs  in  competing  towns  and 
in  Chicago  is  widening.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  Chicago's 
disadvantages  will  prove  so  great  as  to  doom  it  and  its  much 
admired  labor  standards. 

While  the  clothing  industry  welcomed  the  NRA  other  important 
industries  fought  it  just  as  fervently.  Chicago  employers  were 
among  the  earliest  critics  of  Section  7a  of  the  Recovery  Act  and 
have  already  nullified  it  in  many  lines  of  production.  There  is  little 
collective  bargaining  in  the  metal  trades,  for  example.  Unions 
desirous  of  organizing  metal-trades  workers  complain  that  strike- 
breakers have  been  used  and  that  members  of  the  employers'  asso- 
ciation put  up  a  bond  which  will  be  forfeited  if  an  agreement  is 
signed  with  organized  labor.  Furniture  manufacturers  and  up- 
holsterers likewise  vigorously  oppose  efforts  to  introduce  collective 
bargaining.  In  the  steel  industry,  which  has  always  been  open  shop 
here,  there  has  been  no  sign  of  an  attempt  to  institute  collective 
bargaining  under  the  NRA. 

In  its  more  militant  days,  the  Chicago  trade-union  movement 
led  a  campaign  to  unionize  the  steel  industry.  Without  the  encour- 
agement of  a  law  like  Section  7a,  the  then  fiery  president  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  John  Fitzpatrick,  and  his  temporary 
associate,  William  Z.  Foster,  induced  the  national  labor  movement 
to  launch  the  great  campaign  for  unionizing  the  steel  industry  of 
the  nation  in  1919.  That  was  when  Foster  had  abandoned  his 
youthful  syndicalist  affiliations  and  before  he  embraced  commu- 
nism. Samuel  Gompers  and  the  presidents  of  the  score  or  more  of 
international  unions  whose  crafts  are  represented  in  steel,  joined  in 
this  spectacular  effort,  but  the  momentum  and  the  leadership  at 
all  times  came  from  Chicago.  The  Chicago  labor  movement  has 
been  likewise  to  the  fore  in  national  campaigns  to  defend  the 
McNamaras  and  to  free  Mooney  and  Billings.  Chicago  labor  was 
once  so  conspicuously  radical  that  Samuel  Gompers  had  to  come 
to  town  to  hold  his  lieutenants  in  check. 

The  labor  leaders  of  those  days — Fitzpatrick  and  Edward  N. 
Nockels,  are  still  the  titular  heads  of  the  Chicago  labor  movement 


but  they  have  grown  older  and  lost  their  youthful  militancy  and 
no  one  arises  to  carry  on  in  the  old-feshioned  way.  Nockels  is  pre- 
occupied with  a  radio  station,  "the  Voice  of  Labor,"  which  stages 
nightly  broadcasts  in  behalf  of  defrauded  holders  of  real-estate 
mortgage  bonds  and  the  New  Deal  by  a  lawyer  and  a  "doctor" 
only  recently  identified  with  the  cause  of  labor.  Fitzpatrick  is 
tired  and  not  very  well,  so  the  tempo  of  the  labor  movement 
is  set  by  leaders  like  the  vice-president,  Oscar  F.  Nelson,  a 
prosperous  attorney  and  politician,  formerly  one  of  the  chief 
lieutenants  of  Big  Bill  Thompson  and  still  a  leading  Republican 
alderman. 

There  are  a  few  Socialists  and  Communists  in  the  local  unions 
but  the  effective  leadership  rests  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
held  or  expect  to  hold  political  office.  They  rely  on  the  friendship 
of  politicians  for  the  advancement  of  their  cause.  The  idea  of  in- 
dependent political  action  by  labor  perished  twelve  years  ago  with 
the  collapse  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party,  also  a  creature  of  the 
Chicago  labor  movement  in  its  militant  days.  The  socialist  and 
communist  nuclei  remain  faithful  to  their  principles,  of  course, 
but  the  official  labor  movement  scorns  them  no  less  than  the 
organized  employers.  Indeed,  a  few  years  ago  Nockels  authorized 
the  collection  of  funds  from  employers  for  a  proposed  war  of  or- 
ganized labor  on  communism,  but  the  campaign  never  prospered. 

Another  of  the  targets  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  in 
its  militant  days — the  packing  industry — is  likewise  untroubled 
by  its  old  foes.  During  the  War,  Fitzpatrick  and  Foster  unionized 
this  industry  which  had  successfully  resisted  repeated  strikes.  They 
obtained  impressive  wage  increases  and  other  benefits  including 
impartial  arbitration  machinery.  With  the  post-War  depression, 
the  unions  lost  their  hold  upon  the  industry  and,  in  1921,  the 
packers  abrogated  the  wartime  agreements.  They  set  up  employe- 
representation  plans,  or  company  unions,  to  take  the  place  of  AFL 
unions,  and  some  plants  inaugurated  welfare  programs  of  a  pro- 
gressive nature. 

Broadly  speaking,  those  company  unions  have  survived  the  intro- 
duction of  the  NRA.  A  Stockyards'  Labor  Council,  an  industrial 
union  independent  of  both  the  AFL  and  the  company  unions,  en- 
deavors to  carry  on  in  the  wartime  spirit.  It  claims  a  membership 
of  twenty  thousand  but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  able  to  dislodge 
the  well-entrenched  company  unions.  The  AFL  union  of  this  indus- 
try, the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters,  has  a  small  following  in 
certain  plants,  but  it  is  not  as  strong  in  Chicago  slaughter-houses  as 
in  some  other  packing  centers. 

A  strike  last  autumn  by  employes  of  the  Union  Stockyards,  the 
company  administering  the  yards,  was  adjusted  by  the  Regional 
Labor  Board  of  the  NRA  with  a  10  percent  increase  in  pay  and 
reemployment  of  the  strikers  without  discrimination.  Outside  of 
that,  labor  relations  in  the  packing  industry  have  been  uneventful 
and  the  NRA  has  made  no  significant  change  in  employer-employe 
relationships. 

IN  fact,  it  is  hard  to  cite  any  significant  changes  effected  by  the 
NRA  in  employer-employe  relationships  in  any  other  industry. 
The  Chicago  Regional  Labor  Board,  like  other  NRA  compliance 
boards,  has  no  means  of  enforcing  its  decisions  beyond  public 
opinion  and  public  opinion  in  Chicago  does  not  crack  down  on 
violators.  Those  employers  who  obstinately  refuse  to  deal  with 
independent  unions  of  their  employes  cannot  be  induced  to  do  so 
by  any  powers  at  the  disposition  of  local  NRA  officials.  In  the  face 
of  the  present  scarcity  of  employment,  few  workers  are  disposed 
to  risk  their  jobs  to  vindicate  NRA  principles,  so  that  collective 
bargaining  is  far  from  the  order  of  the  day  in  this  city. 

In  some  industries,  however,  collective  bargaining  has  long  been 
in  vogue.  Others  who  have  not  wished  to  bargain  with  independent 
unions,  have  obtained  enduring  labor  peace  by  dealing  liberally 
with  company  unions  of  their  employes  or  by  welfare  policies  suffi- 
cient to  keep  their  employes  from  striking.  The  Western  Electric 
Company,  which  in  peak  times  employed  forty  thousand  workers, 
made  a  conspicuous  success  with  their  paternalistic  welfare  meas- 
ures. There  is  a  huge  athletic  field,  an  employes'  club  has  operated 
since  1920  and  the  employes  run  a  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion under  company  patronage  and  (Continued  on  page  516) 
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Leadership  in  Group  Work 
By  HENRY  M.  BUSCH 

•  "The  chief  merit  of  Professor  Busch's  book  is  that  it  includes  the 
'why'  as  well  as  the  'what'  and  the  'how'!  I  am  sure  that  I  am  merely 
expressing  the  pent-up  gratitude  of  hundreds  of  others  when  I  say  '  This 
is  what  I've  been  looking  for'."  —  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Professor  of  Social 
Philosophy.  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  Also  endorsed  by  S.  Max 
Nelson.  Director  Social  Centers  Council.  East  Boston.  Massachusetts, 
and  Dr.  Charles  S.  Bernheimer,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Jewish  Center 
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Must  the  Nation  Plan? 
By  BENSON  Y.  LANDIS 

•  This  book  by  the  author  of  THE  THIRD  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  tells 
what  the  Federal  Government  has  done  during   1933  and  1934.  and 
why  and  how.  Describes  the  adventures  of  agriculture,  the  beginnings  of 
industrial  planning  under  the  NRA.  the  laws  to  'let  the  seller  beware', 
the  new  housing  program,  the  efforts  to  make  relief  more  adequate. 
The  second  half  asks:  How  Have  Consumers  Fared?  How  Fundamental 
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(Continued from  page  515)  are  heavy  investors  in  company  stock— 
a  welfare  scheme,  of  course  more  attractive  in  boom  days  than 
at  present. 

MOST  notable  of  the  employe-representation  plans  is  that  in  the 
plantsof  the  International  Harvester  Company.  The  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  Bethlehem  Steel  and  a  few  other  cor- 
porations experimented  with  the  idea  of  employe  representation 
before  any  important  Chicago  industry  adopted  it,  but  few  com- 
panies have  been  as  successful  as  the  Harvester  Company.  The 
Harvester  Industrial  Councils,  which  date  back  to  1919,  have 
weathered  two  depressions  and  still  command  the  support  of  both 
company  and  employes.  Practically  all  the  known  trades  and 
crafts  are  represented  in  this  highly  diversified  industry,  so  that  the 
Industrial  Councils  constitute  a  sort  of  vertical  organization  of 
labor.  The  company  does  not  deny  that  it  exercises  constant  super- 
vision over  them,  but  it  insists  that  it  is  scrupulously  fair  and  gives 
the  men  a  chance  to  express  themselves  without  fear  of  reprisals. 
Considering  the  degree  of  cooperation  obtained  from  the  em- 
ployes and  the  fact  that  the  local  trade-union  movement  makes  no 
apparent  attempt  to  win  Harvester  employes  away  from  their 
company  union,  there  must  be  considerable  foundation  for  the 
company's  claim. 

Probably  the  most  striking  industrial  innovation  in  the  Chicago 
area  in  the  last  year  is  the  "employment  assurance"  plan  of  the 
William  Wrigley  Jr.  Company,  chewing-gum  manufacturers. 
Each  employe  receiving  less  than  $6000  who  has  been  with  the 
firm  six  months  or  more,  is  given  an  employment  contract  assuring 
him  a  certain  percentage  of  pay  during  lay-off  periods:  80  percent 
of  the  normal  wage  will  be  paid  employes  receiving  $24  a  week  or 
less;  60  percent  will  be  paid  for  that  portion  of  a  base  pay  which  is 
between  $24  and  $48  a  week;  40  percent  for  the  portion  between 
$48  and  $72;  and  20  percent  for  the  portion  in  excess  of  $72  a  week. 
Employes  with  the  firm  less  than  two  years  may  draw  this  pay  for  a 
maximum  of  16  weeks;  those  between  two  and  five  years,  for  20 
weeks;  those  between  five  and  ten  years,  24  weeks  and  those  with 
more  than  ten  years'  service  up  to  28  weeks.  Unemployment  pay 
will  not  be  paid  during  periods  of  sickness  or  accidents  or  if  the 
employe  receives  public  or  private  relief  or  takes  employment 
elsewhere.  The  Wrigley  corporation  wishes  "to  prevent  the  clut- 
tering up  of  public  relief  rolls  or  flooding  the  market  with  cheap 
labor." 

As  a  guarantee  'that  the  plan  will  be  carried  out  regardless  of 
business  conditions  or  the  company's  earnings,  the  corpora- 
tion has  set  aside  a  million-dollar  fund.  "We  .  .  .  definitely  and 
firmly  commit  ourselves  to  our  employes  just  as  we  do  under 
material  contracts  and  advertising  contracts.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  do  not  ask  our  employes  to  make  any  contribution." 
About  two  thousand  workers  will  be  affected,  half  of  them  in 
Chicago. 

It  is  not  uncharacteristic  of  Chicago  that  one  of  its  business 
houses  should  launch  such  a  novel  policy  at  a  time  when  most 
business  men  are  apprehensive  of  the  future  and  hesitant  to  com- 
mit themselves  in  any  way.  An  older,  more  conventional  city 
would  wait  until  the  trend  of  events  was  more  clearly  discernible. 
Chicago  has  rarely  been  in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.  Its  past  has  been  sensational  and  its  future  is  likely  to  be 
adventurous.  In  what  directions  it  will  move  and  who  will  shape  its 
destinies,  I  have  not  the  slightest  notion.  But  that  it  will  not  try  to 
freeze  the  status  quo,  I  am  fairly  certain. 
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about  that  part  of  it,  if  I  were  you.  Emergencies  have  a  way  of 
creating  new  leaders.  Chicago  is  still  the  city  of  opportunity. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (conscious  that  the  story  again  threatens  to  get  away 
from  them):  Many  of  our  best  leaders  left  home.  The  Survey  was 
the  joint  idea  of  Chicago  and  New  York — but  who  thinks  of  it 
now  as  representing  Chicago?  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  consum- 


ers'  organization  movement  grew  up  here.  I  could  name  a  dozen 
outstanding  people  at  this  minute  who  got  their  start  in  Chicago 
before  the  nation  or  the  world  claimed  them.  Nobody  considers 
them  Chicagoans  any  longer. 

CITIZEN:  And  would  you  be  the  one  to  say  that  a  city  which  has 
given  such  people  to  the  nation  or  the  world  has  "stood  still?" 
Let's  get  back  to  tax-supported  bodies.  What  about  the  Cook 
County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare? 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (agreeing  instantly):  One  outstanding,  shining 
example.  One  instance  where  "politocrats"  haven't  crept  back  into 
control,  where  civil  service  has  waxed  instead  of  waned,  where  a 
good  strong  advisory  board  of  citizens,  educators  and  social 
workers  has  kept  constantly  in  touch,  standards  have  steadily 
raised  instead  of  slowly  degenerated,  and  work  has  been  as  well  and 
honestly  done  as  was  humanly  possible.  Why?  And  why  can't  we 
get  the  same  results  everywhere? 

CITIZEN  (flatly):  Because  the  misuse  of  political  power  applied 
to  charity  is  dangerous,  and  the  politician  knows  it.  Because  it  is 
good  business  for  him  to  have  sound  welfare  policies.  Because  the 
opportunities  for  special  privilege,  in  dollars  and  cents,  are  smaller 
here  than  in  other  fields.  Poor  people  who  are  merely  getting  help 
haven't  much  to  offer. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (face  to  face,  at  last,  with  the  thing  they  have  been 
dodging):  And  must  you  sit  there  and  say,  "political  abuse  and  graft 
creep  in,"  and  accept  it?  Must  I  sit  here  and  accept  it?  Can't  we 
do  anything  about  it?  Isn't  it  our  government? 

CITIZEN  (sternly) :  No,  it's  not  our  government.  It's  the  government 
of  those  four  million  people,  good  and  bad,  honest  and  dishonest, 
intelligent  and  ignorant,  with  every  degree  of  mixed  motives  and 
qualities  between  those  extremes.  Four  million  people  who  came 
to  this  young,  vigorous,  adventurous  city  to  get — not  only  what 
you  and  I  want — but  what  they  wanted.  Of  course  the  forces  with 
axes  to  grind  have  sometimes  affected  both  the  dreams  of  the 
dreamers  and  the  administration  of  the  politicians — but  what  of  it? 
It's  equally  true  that  the  four  million  and  the  politicians  have 
contributed  to  the  dreams. 

We  must  keep  the  crusading  spirit  alive — we  do  keep  it  alive — 
in  all  the  agencies  outside  the  political  forms  of  government  which 
exist  just  to  watch  these  things  and  check  abuses  and  keep  some 
sort  of  control.  All  supported  by  private  contributions  and  all 
inspired  with  one  idea — sound  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  But  what  a  stupid,  wasteful  way  to  go  about  it! 
We  pay  taxes.  We  elect  public  officials.  Then  we  join  private 
organizations  and  make  contributions  to  ride  herd  on  the  people 
we've  elected.  Why  doesn't  political  office  attract  the  type  of  man 
these  citizens'  committees  enlist? 

CITIZEN:  We  are  always  saying,  "Why  doesn't  John  Smith,  who 
is  so  active  in  civic  reform,  apply  his  energies  to  some  political 
party,  run  for  office,  and  clean  house  from  the  inside?"  The  answer 
is  that  he  doesn't  represent  those  four  million  people  in  the  way  they 
have  got  to  be  represented.  You  can't  keep  our  present  form  of 
government  unless  you  accept  the  fundamental  theory  that  elected 
officers  are  truly  representative  of  the  people.  You  can't  get  away 
from  the  human  temptations  that  clog  the  machinery  of  politics, 
especially  in  a  city  where  political  machines,  like  everything  else, 
grew  so  swiftly  and  offered  such  opportunities.  But  no  plan  or 
program  or  dream — call  it  what  you  like — which  continued  in  the 
hands  of  private  citizens  could  accomplish  its  widest  usefulness. 
Almost  all  the  things  we  have  been  talking  about,  and  many  more 
that  we  have  no  space  for  in  this  story,  follow  the  same  general 
pattern.  A  group  of  people  create  something.  They  give  us  our 
dreams,  and  the  energy  and  courage  to  make  them  come  true. 
But  they  never  do  come  true,  in  the  best  and  broadest  sense,  until 
they  are  accepted  and  used  by  four  million  people.  It  takes 
initiative  and  ability  to  educate  people  up  to  the  acceptance  of  those 
dreams.  We  must  make  some  compromises  to  get  them  accepted. 
We  must  hand  them  over  to  government,  and  compromise  again 
with  the  way  they  are  interpreted,  sometimes  degraded,  often  ex- 
ploited. We  must  protect  them,  as  far  as  we  can.  When  things  get 
too  bad,  we  must  step  in  and  do  something  about  it.  But  after 
each  of  what  I  called  in  the  beginning  (Continued  on  page  518) 
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(Continued  from  page  517)  our 'periodic  eras  of  reform,  we  have 
something  a  little  better  than  what  we  had  before,  and  it  belongs, 
not  to  you  or  to  me,  or  to  any  group  of  dreamers  or  reformers, 
but  to  four  million  people. 

THOUGHTFULLY  the  social  worker  set  the  last  words  on 
paper.  Again  this  elusive  story  had  shot  off  at  a  tangent.  But 
with  a  feeling  that  we  had  at  least  reached  something  more  prac- 
tical and  more  authentic  than  anything  which  had  gone  before, 
she  asked  her  last  question. 

"Then  we  must  keep  on  dreaming,  creating  and  inventing, 
educating  and  compromising  and  protecting,  not  losing  courage 
when  things  disintegrate  or  move  too  slowly?" 

"That,"  said  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Jr.,  "is  one  of  the  opportuni- 
ties— perhaps  the  greatest — which  Chicago  still  presents." 


CHICAGO  AND  THE  MIDLANDS 
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houses,  churches,  even  backhouses,  to  the  farms.  Grain  elevators 
rose  like  thickets  beside  the  ever-increasing  railroad  tracks  in  the 
city. 

Grant's  and  Sherman's  farmer-soldiers  came  home  from  the 
wars  through  the  early  summer  of  1865  to  see  their  civilization 
gone,  and  a  new  one,  with  Chicago  as  its  home,  swaggering  over 
the  land  with  the  machine  in  its  hand.  The  manufacturer  and  the 
tradesman  had  won  the  war. 

With  the  southern  agrarian  turned  into  a  permanent  Democrat 
by  the  war  and  by  its  aftermath,  the  shambles  of  Reconstruction, 
and  with  the  northern  agrarian  turned  into  an  incurable  Repub- 
lican by  the  "bloody  shirt"  and  the  GAR,  there  was  no  hope  of 
curbing  the  industrialist  by  legislation.  He  could  give  campaign 
funds  to  the  GOP  and  it  could  give  him  his  high  tariff  and  his 
"rugged  individualism."  The  northern  agrarian  even  voted  for 
the  tariff  which  preyed  upon  him,  just  as  he,  in  confusion, 
had  bought  those  railroad  bonds  in  the  1850's.  He  was  thence- 
forth drifting  toward  peasantry  and  Insull-controlled  heat  and 
light. 

The  machine  has  made  his  life  lonelier  and  lonelier.  It  enables 
him  to  tend  his  crops  alone.  He  stands  beside  his  one-man  patent 
corn-shucking  machine  and  remembers  stories  his  -father  used  to 
tell  about  husking-bees  when  all  the  neighbors  sat  in  a  circle  around 
a  corn-pile  on  the  barn  floor,  and  every  time  a  red  ear  shone  in  the 
lantern  light  some  girl  got  kissed.  The  machine  permits  him  to 
drive  thirty  miles  after  work  to  see  Greta  Garbo's  shadow  get 
kissed  in  Hollywood.  The  machine  lets  him  adjust  an  aerial  and 
listen  to  jazz  bands  in  distant  Chicago  cafes,  but  it  can't  drive  out 
of  his  mind  the  picture  of  the  grandfather,  surrounded  of  an 
evening  by  neighbors  and  farmhands  and  children  and  dogs 
and  firelogs,  telling  stories  while  the  women  folks  quilted  and 
giggled. 

As  the  agrarian  has  descended  in  the  social  and  financial  scale, 
he  has  seen  Chicago's  skyscrapers  rise  higher  and  higher,  its  parks 
become  nobler  and  its  lake  front  more  beautiful.  The  city  has  irri- 
tated him  by  drawing  off  his  brightest — as  well  as  most  smart-alec 
— sons  and  making  "go-getters"  of  them.  Its  political  corruption 
and  gangland  vice  have  horrified  him.  Its  concentration  of  middle- 
European  races  prompts  him  to  salve  his  wounds  with  mumbled 
imprecations  against  Poles  and  Jews  and  Wops  and  Catholics  and 
Hunyocks. 

There  has  always  been  strife  between  downstate  Illinois  and 
Chicago — a  strife  possibly  bitterer  than  any  of  the  conventional 
ones  between  a  large  city  and  its  rural  partner  in  statehood. 
Chicago  is  continually  muttering  about  breaking  away  and  becom- 
ing a  state  all  by  itself. 

The  scion  of  the  old,  gone,  agrarian  civilization  is  as  much 
offended  by  Chicago's  virtues,  energy,  courage,  industrial  vision 
and  imagination  in  material  fields,  as  by  its  obvious  vices.  Chicago 
is  where  he  trades,  not  where  his  heart  is — nor,  I  suspect,  will 
ever  be. 
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Chicago's  social  life  .    .   .  government  .   .    .  judicial  system  .    .    . 
public  health  .   .   .   water  supply  .   .   .    negro   world  .   .  .   vice 


WATER  SUPPLY 
ORGANIZATION  IN 
THE  CHICAGO  REGION 

By  MAX  R.  WHITE.  With  Lake 
Michigan  in  Chicago's  front  yard 
why  is  the  water  supply  inadequate, 
cost  high,  quality  low?  Mr.  White 
believes  this  to  be  due  to  the  dupli- 
cation and  overlapping  of  commun- 
ity services  which  divides  the 
responsibility  among  208  govern- 
ments, 168  water  systems,  and  1500 
officials.  "A  chapter  on  other  met- 
ropolitan systems,  including  that 
of  New  York,  gives  comparative 
data,  and  a  concluding  chapter  sug- 
gests eight  alternative  plans  for 
reform.  It  is  a  splendid  study  ..." 
—  New  York  Municipal  Reference 
Library  Notes.  ($2.00) 


THE  PRESTIGE  VALUE  OF 
PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  CHICAGO 

By  LEONARD  D.  WHITE.  "As  a 
piece  of  pioneering  this  study  is 
significant.  Students  of  political 
science  have  long  had  the  convic- 
tion that  public  employment  is  not 
highly  esteemed,  but  this  is  the 
first  study  to  bear  out  that  convic- 
tion ..."  Political  and  Social 
Science  Quarterly.  "Thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  public  affairs  cannot  ignore 
Professor  White's  findings." 
American  City.  ($2.50) 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION  IN 
THE  CHICAGO  REGION 

By  ROBERT  F.  STEADMAN.  An 
intensive  investigation  of  the  1700 
or  more  governing  powers  respon- 
sible for  the  health  of  5,000,000 
people.  A  definite  program  of  im- 
provement, applicable  also  to  other 
areas,  is  outlined.  "This  excellent 
study  should  interest  'average  citi- 
zens' as  well  as  students  of  public 
health  and  governments."  —  The 
Annals.  ($3.00) 


THE  GOLD  COAST  and  THE  SLUM 

By  HARVEY  W.  ZORBAUGH.  Next  door  to  each  other,  on  the  Near 
North  Side  of  Chicago,  are  half  a  dozen  individual  warring  worlds  — 
Gold  Coast,  Towertown,  the  Rialto,  Little  Hell,  Furnished  Rooms, 
and  the  slum.  "This  is  a  book  of  vivid  scholarship,  written  by  a  real 
personality  who  has  not  hesitated  to  peep  into  the  crannies  of  urban 
life."  —  Social  Forces.  "This  admirable  study  of  Chicago's  Near  North 
Side  contains  meat  enough  to  feed  a  social  philosopher  for  months  ..." 
—  London  Times.  ($3.00) 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  CHICAGO:  Impressions 
of  Visitors,  1673-1933 

By  BESSIE  LOUISE  PIERCE.  Ever  since  Father  Marquette  beached  his 
canoe  at  the  portage  in  1673,  Chicago  has  been  the  cross-roads  of  the 
world.  Travelers  have  come,  looked  around  with  wonder,  or  amuse- 
ment, or  disgust,  and  then  gone  home  and  written  about  it.  Old  diaries, 
letters,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  make  this  a  unique  history. 
".  .  .  a  book  of  real  flavor  and  human  interest.  It  gives,  too,  the  amaz- 
ing story  of  how  American  cities  '  grew  up'  beyond  the  older  seaboard 
in  the  crowded  decades  of  The  Century  of  Progress. ' '  —  Survey.  ($3.00) 

VICE  IN  CHICAGO 

By  WALTER  C.  RECKLESS.  A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  commercialized  vice  in  Chicago  during  the  last 
20  years  as  affected  by  standards  of  living,  automobiles,  women's  dress 
and  social  freedom,  and  other  modern  urban  trends.  "There  are  many 
interesting  tables,  maps,  and  case  histories.  A  valuable  book." 
The  American  Mercury.  ($3-00) 

THE  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM  OF 
METROPOLITAN  CHICAGO 

By  ALBERT  LEPAWSKY.  "This  is  an  exceptionally  readable  and 
effective  study.  With  a  wealth  of  factual  data,  it  describes  the  uncoor- 
dinated, haphazard,  confusing,  overlapping,  duplicating,  maldis- 
tributed  and  unsupervised  court  system  which  has  developed  in  metro- 
politan Chicago  .  .  ."  -Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology. 

($3.00) 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  REGION  OF  CHICAGO 

By  CHARLES  E.  MERRIAM,  SPENCER  D.  PARRATT  and  ALBERT 
LEPAWSKY.  "Because  many  of  Chicago's  problems  are  common  to  all 
large  cities,  this  dramatic  picture  of  one  region  in  chains  should  inspire 
action  in  others."  —  H.  W.  DODDS,  Princeton  University,  in  The 
Survey.  ($2.00) 

THE  NEGRO  FAMILY  IN  CHICAGO 

By  E.  FRANKLIN  FRAZIER.  "The  volume  is  full  of  concrete  documen- 
tary materials  and  portrays  the  Negro  family  as  it  makes  the  transition 
from  the  southern  plantation  to  the  northern  metropolis.  It  represents 
not  only  the  most  accurate  study  that  has  ever  been  made  of  the  Negro 
family  but  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  social  life  of  a  racial  group 
and  gives  a  method  of  approach  for  the  study  of  other  social  groups  and 
problems."  —  Sociology  and  Social  Research.  ($3.00) 
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Lloyd  C.  Douglas 


It  is  signifi- 
cantly said  of 
this  book  that 
those  who  read 
it  are  never 
quite  the  same 
again. 


Magnificent  Obsession  celebrates  this  month  its 
fifth  birthday  as  a  National  best  seller. 

THE  EPIC 
OF  CHICAGO 

By  Henry  Raymond  Hamilton 

With  introduction  by  Caroline  Mcllvaine, 
former  librarian  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society. 

The  itory  of  the  growth  of  Chicago  from 
marsh  to  metropolis  in  the  lifetime  of  one  man. 
Qurdon  Saltonstall  Hubbard,  a  "first  citizen.  " 

"  I  believe  that  this  book  presents  the  story 
of  Chicago  in  its  true  proportions."  — Rufus 
Dawes,  president,  A  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition. 

"Dramatic,  picturesque,  and  romantic. " 
—  Chicago  Tribune. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton's  story  is  Homeric,  an 
Odyssey."  —  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 

$2.50 
Order  today  from  your  bookseller 

Willett,  Clark  &  Company 

440  South  Dearborn  Street    200  Fifth  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE 


Theory 

OF   THE 

Leisure 
Class 


by 

THORSTEIN  VEBLEN 

Complete  ond 
unabridged.  #63 
Send  lor  a  Hit  of 
214  famous  titles. 
MODERN  LIBRARY.  20  E.  57  St..  N.Y.C. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  YEAR  BOOK,  CHICAGO,  1933 

A  factual  presentation  of  social  work  in  Chicago  in  1933 

Published  July,  1934  by  the 

COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  OF  CHICAGO 

Chicago.  111. 
6ic  tact;  12  or  more  copies    .    .    .    })c  each 


203  No.  Wabuh  Ave. 
Price  hy  mail,  1-11  cotit. 
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vast  commerce,  Chicago  owes  her  growth  largely  to  the  steamboat 
traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  enjoys  permanent  advantages  in 
position  because  of  the  potential  water-rail  competition  which, 
though  minimized  through  the  Panama  Canal,  is  likely  to  be 
enhanced  by  the  construction  of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence-Gulf 
deep  waterway. 

The  history  of  the  Middle-West  may  be  conceived  of  as  falling 
into  three  epochs  corresponding  to  the  stages  of  economic  organiza- 
tion. The  first  or  pioneer  period  was  one  of  exploration  and  isolated 
settlement.  A  high  degree  of  self-sufficiency,  based  upon  the  extrac- 
tion of  resources  from  nature,  found  its  logical  expression  in  a  village 
economy  with  local  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  simple  lines  of 
communication  and  transportation.  Waterways  and  trails  are  the 
characteristic  arteries  of  traffic  for  this  period. 

The  succeeding  period  of  town  economy  corresponds  to  the 
introduction  of  steam  navigation,  the  development  of  inland 
waterways  and  of  plank  roads  providing  for  all-season  wagon  traffic 
from  one  center  of  settlement  to  another.  The  production  of  staple 
agricultural  commodities  provided  a  basis  for  commerce  with 
distant  markets  and  the  development  of  local  manufacturing  and 
trade  with  the  hinterland  gave  rise  to  a  broader  division  of  labor 
resulting  in  enhanced  economic  opportunities  and  the  mushroom 
growth  of  urban  centers. 


THE  third  stage  of  development  is  shown  by  the  emergence  of  a 
metropolitan  economy  during  which  cities  like  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  became  world  cities  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  This  epoch  is  characterized  by  the  far-flung  net  of 
railroad  lines  spanning  the  continent  and  the  perfection  of  modern 
methods  of  transportation  and  communication.  The  phenomenal 
rise  of  the  middlewestern  grain  and  flour  trade,  the  agricultural- 
implement,  packing  and  steel  industries,  accompanied  as  it  was  by 
large-scale  speculative  and  construction  enterprise,  and  by  the  enor- 
mous accretion  of  wealth  and  population,  brought  this  Central 
basin  into  the  orbit  of  world  affairs  as  a  youthful  and  challenging 
force  which  threatened  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  established 
order,  much  as  the  discovery  of  an  older  America  had  done  half  a 
millennium  before.  By  1930  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  United 
States  had  shifted  to  the  Middle- West.  The  center  of  population 
lay  just  across  the  Illinois  line  in  southern  Indiana,  the  center  of 
manufacturing  was  in  one  of  the  southeastern  industrial  suburbs  of 
Chicago,  while  the  center  of  agriculture  had  already  crossed  the 
Mississippi.  These  three  theoretical  indexes  are  symbolic  of  the  role 
of  the  Middle-West  in  the  transformation  of  national  life. 

The  frontier  and  the  West  have  always  been  relative  terms  in 
American  history.  In  the  peopling  of  the  continent  and  in  the  swift 
ascent  from  wilderness  to  metropolitan  civilization,  the  frontier  and 
the  West  have  come  to  denote  a  stage  of  development  and  a  state 
of  mind  rather  than  a  locality. 

There  were  in  general  two  streams  of  migration  into  the  prom- 
ised land :  the  Yankees  from  New  England  and  New  York  moved  by 
way  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes  into  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  following  the  trails,  roads  and  streams  inland; 
the  southern  colonists  from  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
other  southern  and  border  states  followed  the  Ohio  Valley  south- 
westward  or  the  Mississippi  northward  into  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
The  southern  parts  of  these  states  were  settled  first  and  their  present 
character  clearly  shows  the  southern  origin  of  their  pioneers.  The 
tide  of  migration  gathered  momentum  as  the  steamboat  replaced 
the  sailing  vessel  and  as  the  stage  coach  and  the  railroad  superseded 
the  prairie  schooner  and  the  Indian  trail. 

The  new  settlers  were  attracted  by  the  free  or  at  worst  very  cheap 
land  and  by  reports  of  its  great  fertility.  The  new  country  offered  to 
many  the  opportunity  to  start  life  afresh.  The  veterans  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  impoverished  eastern  farmers  and  tradesmen,  the  adven- 


turous  youths  seeking  their  fortune  and  the  restless  spirits  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  the  circumscribed  opportunities  and  settled 
routine  of  the  East  and  South  were  attracted  by  the  news  and 
rumors  coming  out  of  the  Great  Northwest  Territory,  by  the 
glowing  accounts  broadcast  by  speculators  like  Lemuel  Storrs  and 
by  the  inducements  offered  by  land  companies.  Anti-slavery  sym- 
pathizers from  the  southern  and  border  states  were  attracted  not 
merely  by  the  land  hunger  of  unsuccessful  farmers  generally  but  in 
particular  by  the  free-state  status  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

BY  1815  Old  America  seemed  to  be  beginning  to  break  up  and 
move  westward .  Part  of  the  significance  of  the  fron  tier  lay  behind 
the  frontier,  for  the  westward  expansion  of  the  American  people 
represented  in  a  sense  a  flight  from  the  new  industrialism.  To  the 
great  exodus  from  the  East  there  was  added  the  overflow  from  a 
steadily  increasing  tide  of  immigration.  The  immigrants  at  first 
filled  the  vacancies  created  by  the  westward  trek  of  the  natives,  but 
soon  were  themselves  seized  with  the  prairie  fever.  By  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  frontier  had  virtually  disappeared  from  the 
American  scene.  What  seemed  even  as  late  as  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  free  land  had  been  claimed,  most 
of  it  by  the  railroads  and  the  homesteaders.  Towns  and  cities  had 
sprung  up  in  every  state  and  the  density  of  population  had  reached 
almost  urban  proportions  in  many  sections  of  the  West. 

The  aftermath  of  the  settlement  of  the  frontier  was  twofold:  On 
the  one  hand  the  West,  and  especially  the  Middle-West,  ceased  to 
offer  a  refuge  from  industrialism  and  became  itself  the  seat  of  a 
complex  and  far-flung  technological  civilization,  and  on  the  other, 
as  Parrington  puts  it,  "The  reflux  of  the  great  movement  swept  back 
upon  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  gave  to  life  there  a  fresh  note  of  spon- 
taneous vigor,  of  which  the  Gilded  Age  was  the  inevitable  expres- 
sion." The  vast  empire  strutting  out  from  Chicago  furnished  in  turn 
a  broader  base  for  the  gigantism  of  New  York. 

The  human  material  which  originally  settled  the  Chicago  region, 
like  that  of  the  Middle-West  generally,  consisted  mainly  of  the 
Southerners  infiltrating  northward  along  the  watercourses,  the 
Easterners  and  New  Englanders  following  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
land  routes  westward,  a  small  residual  element  of  French  pioneers 
and  a  later  but  minor  wave  of  Canadians.  When  the  government  in 
the  Census  of  1850  took  its  first  account  of  the  foreign-born,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  second  element  of  increasing  significance  had 
been  added  to  the  population:  the  European  immigrants,  mainly 
Irish  and  Germans.  The  Irish  tended  to  settle  in  the  urban  centers 
Tom  which  they  overflowed  into  the  West.  The  Germans,  espe- 
:ially  during  the  forties,  made  up  the  largest  body  of  foreign  im- 
migrants in  the  Middle-West.  The  tides  of  German  immigrants 
locking  to  midwestern  farms,  especially  in  Wisconsin,  and  to  the 
embryonic  towns,  took  on  enormous  proportions  through  the  suc- 
:eeding  decades  as  railroad  and  steamship  companies  organized 
"oreign  immigration  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The  Germans  were 
lucceeded  by  the  Scandinavians,  who  soon  outnumbered  their 
sredecessors  in  Minnesota. 


N  the  eighties,  when  the  flood  gates  of  south  and  southeastern 
European  migration  were  opened,  the  Middle-West,  and  Chicago 
A'hich  is  an  epitome  of  its  composite  elements,  began  to  take  on  a 
lew  ethnic  complexion.  Today  the  Poles  constitute  the  largest  for- 
:ign  element  in  her  population.  The  latest  arrivals  are  the  southern 
^egro  peasants  and  a  lesser  group  of  Mexicans  who  came  in  thou- 
;ands  during  the  World  War  to  find  a  place  in  her  expanding 
ndustries. 

The  ceaseless  accretion  of  people  has  boosted  the  population  of 
:he  Middle- West  from  a  scant  50,000  in  1800  to  nearly  forty  mil- 
ions  in  1930;  it  has  brought  Chicago  from  an  out-of-the-way 
ihanty-town  of  less  than  5000  people  in  1840  to  the  second  city  in 
:he  United  States;  including  within  its  official  city  boundaries  in 
1930  nearly  three  and  one-half  million  people,  and  in  the  fifteen 
:ounties  that  constitute  its  actual  area  of  metropolitan  life  over  five 
•nillion  souls.  When  the  growth  of  Chicago  is  compared  with  that 
jf  her  chief  rivals  for  supremacy  in  the  region  and  in  the  nation  at 
arge,  the  path  of  her  growth  curve  (Continued  on  page  522) 
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When  Mrs.  Barbieri 
says  "si. ..si!" 

THE  FLAT  should  be  tidier,  you  tell  her.  The  children  should 
be  neater.  "Eh  ...  si  ...  si!"  says  Mrs.  Barbieri.  In  English 
she's  saying,  "Oh,  yeah!" 

Her  sarcasm  isn't  laziness — it's  weariness.  Lighten  her 
work — show  her  how  to  get  more  cleaning  and  washing 
done  with  less  effort — and  you'll  find  her  more  willing  to 
improve  conditions. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  suggest  Fels-Naptha.  For 
Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  to  get  rid  of  dirt  easier.  The 
extra  help  of  good  golden  soap  ami  plenty  of  naptha, 
working  together.  Moreover,  Fels-Naptha  washes  clean 
even  in  cool  water — an  added  advantage  that  counts  a  lot 
in  homes  that  boast  no  hot-water  taps. 

Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH  THE  CLEAN    NAPTHA  ODOR 


Letters  of  Nettie  Fowler  McCormick, 

wife  of  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick/  inventor  of  the  reaper,  are 
desired  by  her  children. 

For  this  purpose  the  Nettie  Fowler  McCormick  Biographical 
Association  requests  that  persons  having  any  of  her  writings 
kindly  send  them  to  the  address  below.  The  family  of  Nettie 
Fowler  McCormick  will  be  grateful  for  cooperation  and  glad  to 
make  appropriate  payment  for  such  papers.  Address 

Nettie  Fowler  McCormick 

Biographical  Association 

664  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  CHICAGO 
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A  study  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
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TRADITION 


The  Wiliard  is  two 
blocks  from  the  White 
House,  across  the 
street  from  N.  R.  A., 
centering  theatre  and 
shopping  districts. 


Since  Lincoln's  time, 
one  out  of  every 
three  Presidents 
have  resided  at  the 
Willard  .  .  .The 
modern  Willard  occupies  the 
same  site.  Its  exclusiveness,  ex- 
ceptional accommodations,  and 
luxurious  appointments  attract  to- 
day's celebrities  and  the  experi- 
enced traveler. 

Single  Rooms  with  Bath  $4  up 
Double  Rooms  with  Bath  $6  up 

Moderate  Prices  in  Main  Dining  Room 
Popular  Price  Coffee  Shop 


WILLARD  MOTEL 
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"Residence  of  Presidents" 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

P.  Sornerville,  Managing  Director 


Today's  Problems 


THE 

REFERENCE 
SHELF 
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THE  REFERENCE  SHELF  is 
a.  series  of  books  upon  impor- 
tant questions  of  the  day. 
Each  book  is  devoted  to  one 
topic  and  furnishes  briefs,  ref- 
erences, reprints  of  selected 
articles,  and  debates  upon  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

Ten  numbers  constitute  a 
volume  and  approximately  one 
volume  is  published  each  year. 

•      Size  5X"  x  W  Cloth 

Average  200  pages 
|  Postpaid,  each  90c 

SUBJECTS 
INCLUDING 

Government  Fund  for  Unemployment 

Sales  Taxes:  General  and  Retail 
Federal  Aid  for  Equalizing  Education  Opportunity 

Compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance 
Government  Ownership  and  Operation  of  Public 

Utilities 

Wall  Street:  Asset  or  Liability 
Write  for  complete  list  of  titles 

THE  H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY 

950  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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(Continued from  page  521)  is  nothing  less  than  phenomenal. 

With  the  growth  in  numbers  came  also  that  unique  composition 
of  population  which  is  characteristic  of  America  and  which  made 
Chicago  perhaps  more  strikingly  than  any  other  American  city  a 
sociological  laboratory  on  a  vast  but  comprehensible  scale.  Almost 
no  social  experiment  is  imaginable  within  the  gamut  of  western  civil- 
ization of  which  a  living  specimen  could  not  be  found  in  Chicago, 
and  in  addition  here  from  the  memory  of  men  still  alive  can 
be  reconstructed  the  complete  epic  of  the  ascent  from  wilderness  to 
a  complex  cultural  life.  One  basis  for  the  cosmopolitanism  and 
potential  creativeness  of  this  culture  can  be  found  in  the  hetero- 
geneity of  the  sources  of  population  and  the  cultural  baggage  they 
brought  with  them.  Although  in  the  last  three  decades  the  foreign- 
born  element  in  the  population  has  been  relatively  declining  and 
the  native-born  element  increasing,  no  other  American  city  ex- 
hibits as  clearly  the  wide  range  from  which  the  cultural  ingredients 
of  modern  America  have  been  drawn. 

In  the  fresh  atmosphere  of  the  Middle- West,  the  older  American 
and  the  motley  array  of  European  cultures  took  a  new  breath  of 
life  and  unfolded  potentialities  which  were  accentuated  by  their 
contact  with  one  another  and  by  the  freedom,  the  toleration  of  the 
strange  and  the  abundant  opportunities  which  the  undisciplined 
and  individualistic  moral  climate  of  Chicago  offered. 

This  crude,  optimistic,  pragmatic,  impatiently  progressive  so- 
ciety gave  ample  scope  to  speculative  debauchery,  especially  in  the 
beginning,  but  in  time  it  made  room,  too,  for  the  constructive 
genius,  the  inventiveness,  the  militancy,  the  strength,  the  nervous 
energy  and  the  sometimes  uncouth  ruggedness  that  are  nourished 
by  freedom  and  opportunity. 


IN  industry,  in  commerce,  in  education  and  religion,  in  politics 
and  cultural  life  generally  a  spirit  of  exuberance  and  optimism 
took  root  which  defied  obstacles,  were  they  natural  or  conven- 
tional. A  want  of  deference  for  ceremony  and  tradition  corre- 
sponded to  a  sometimes  brutal  disregard  for  the  values  inherent  in 
human  life,  a  defiance  of  established  moral  codes  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  what  was  regarded  as  possible  of  human  accomplishment  in 
societies  less  shallowly  rooted.  Here  visions  of  the  skyscraper,  the 
harvester  machine,  the  Pullman  car,  the  refrigerator  car,  could  not 
merely  be  dreamed  but  be  realized  to  the  extent  of  becoming  the 
bases  of  great  industries.  People  that  could  make  a  river  reverse  its 
course  also  could  suck  acres  of  sand  out  of  Lake  Michigan  to  build  a 
spacious  front  yard  for  their  city.  Here,  in  Chicago,  "rising  higgledy- 
piggledy  from  the  ashes  of  a  great  fire,  Phil  Armour  and  Nelson 
Morris  were  laying  out  stock-yards  and  drawing  the  cattle  and 
sheep  and  hogs  from  remote  prairie  farms  to  their  slaughter- 
houses," and  in  her  satellite  cities,  Pullman  and  Gary,  great  cor- 
porations could  build  not  merely  industries,  but  towns  to  go  with 
them,  almost  overnight.  From  here  enterprising  merchants  could 
send  out  their  mail-order  catalogs  to  millions  of  isolated  farm- 
houses and  standardize  the  tastes  and  manners  of  a  continent. 

In  Chicago  and  in  the  region  it  symbolizes,  people  could  easily 
abandon  idealism  and  romanticism  and  throw  themselves  into  the 
business  of  money-getting,  "with  no  social  conscience,  no  concern 
for  civilization,  no  heed  for  the  future  of  the  democracy"  they 
talked  so  much  about.  The  spirit  of  the  period  of  great  expansion 
after  1870,  which  brought  Chicago  to  the  fore,  is  aptly  epitomized 
by  Parrington  in  three  words:  "Preemption,  exploitation,  prog- 
ress." He  characterizes  the  cultural  atmosphere  of  this  period  as 
follows:  "Society  of  a  sudden  was  become  fluid.  With  the  sweeping- 
away  of  the  last  aristocratic  restraints,  the  potentialities  of  the  com- 
mon man  found  release  for  self-assertion.  Strange  figures,  sprung 
from  obscure  origins,  thrust  themselves  everywhere  upon  the 
scene.  .  .  .  These  new  Americans  were  primitive  souls,  ruthless, 
predatory,  capable;  single-minded  men;  rogues  and  rascals  often, 
but  never  feeble,  never  hindered  by  petty  scruple,  never  given  to 
puling  or  whining — the  raw  materials  of  a  race  of  capitalistic 
buccaneers." 

"In  this  immense  domain,"  as  Beard  puts  it,  there  "sprang  up  a 
social  order  without  marked  class  (Continued  on  page  525) 
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A  FINANCIAL 
GUIDE  BOOK 
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This  booklet  gives  concrete  answers  to  questions  every 
bride  and  groom  are  asking: 

How  much  money  must  we  have  to  marry? 

What  household  equipment  do  we  need  and  what  will 
it  cost? 

Shall  the  bride  continue  to  work  outside  her  home? 

HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE  CORPORATION 

AND  SUBSIDIARIES 

91 9  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE      •      CHICAGO 


SECOND    SERIES 

OF  BETTER  BUYMANSHIP 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  FROM 

JULY  TO  DECEMBER 


1934 


Detailed  information  about  buy- 
ing food,  clothing  and  household 
equipment;  a  definite  help  to  the 
homemaker  in  her  role  as  pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  family's 
daily  needs. 


Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me: 

r~\  Marrying  on  a  Small  Income 

Financial  plans  for  the  bride  and 
groom  ;  how  to  determine  what  it 
will  cost  to  start  housekeeping. 

r~j  Money  Management  for 
Households. 

The  family  budget  book,  with 
charts  and  account  sheets  on  which 
to  work  out  your  individual  spend- 
ing plan. 

rj  The  Household  Loan  Plan. 

An  explanation  of  Household's  loan 
service. 

NAME 

send  me: 

r~j  Better  Buymanship  —  Second  Series,  to  be 

mailed  monthly  from  July  through  December,  1934,  for 
15  cents  in  stamps. 

r~j  First  Series  of  Better  Buymanship. 

This  set  of  six  mailed  for  15  cents  in  stamps. 
I.  Poultry,  Eggs,  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
II.  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases,  Blankets,  Table  Linen,  Bath 
Towels. 
III.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
IV.  Shoes  and  Silk  Stockings. 
V.  Silk,  Rayon  and  other  Synthetic  Fibers. 
VI.  Meats. 

DSEND    ME                          COPIES    OF    EACH    RITI.I.E. 

TIN  CHECKED  ABOVE   AT  SPECIAL  RATE  OF 
A  PENNY  APIECE. 
(An  order  of  15  or  more  for  one  address  will  be  sent  at  this 
rate,  for  accommodation  of  schools  and  clubs.) 
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Simmons  College 

£>tl)ool  of  feocinl  Mtorb 

Professional  Training  in 

Medical  Social  Work,  Psychiatric 
Social  Work,  Family  Welfare, 
Child  Welfare,  Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 


Address: 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 


Smith  College  Studies 
in  Social  Work 

SEPTEMBER,  1934 

Between  Client  and  Community 

A  Study  oj  Responsibility  in  Social  Case  Work 
by  BERTHA  CAPEN  REYNOLDS 

By  the  same  author: 

AN  EXPERIMENT   IN  SHORT- 
CONTACT   INTERVIEWING 

SEPTEMBER,   1932 

Annual  subscription  to  SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN 
SOCIAL  WORK,  a  quarterly  publication  containing 
research  studies  of  theoretical  and  practical  interest 
to  social  case  workers,  is  $2.00;  single  numbers, 
75  cents.  Make  checks  payable  to  Smith  College  and 
send  to  College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Untbersttp  of  Cfjtcago 

fcrfiool  of  Social  ferruice  atoministratton 
Academic  Year,  1934-35 

Autumn  Quarter,  Oct.  1-Dec.  21 
Winter  Quarter,  Jan.  2-Mar.  1 5 
Spring  Quarter,  Mar.  2  5-June  1 2 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term,  June  16-July  19 
Second  Term,  July  21 -Aug.  23 


Students  who  wish  to  enroll  for  Field  Work 

Courses  for  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1934,  must  file 

application  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  before 

September  20,  1934 

Announcements  on  request 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

y 

Winter  Quarter  Applications 

QELECTION  of  students  to  be  admitted  to 
^  the  Winter  Quarter  will  be  made  from 
applications  on  file  on  November  first. 
During  November  and  December  addi- 
tional students  will  be  selected  if  the  quota 
is  not  complete. 

A  catalogue  describing  the  training  pro- 
gram of  the  School  will  be  mailed  upon 
request  to  the  Registrar. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  page  522)  or  caste,  a  society  of  people  sub- 

stantially equal  in  worldly  goods." 

But  while  Chicago  even  now  lacks  the  rigid  social  stratification 
of  older  cities,  huge  fortunes  were  built  up,  their  owners  envied 
perhaps,  but  not  worshipped.  Here  strange  new  faiths  could  flour- 
ish side  by  side  with  parochial  sects  and  sceptics  and  heretics  of  the 
brand  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  and  Clarence  Darrow.  Here  the  politi- 
cal spirit  of  Populism  and  the  rights  of  the  common  man,  sym- 
bolized by  Altgeld  and  Lincoln,  could  find  support  side  by  side 
with  the  blind  reaction  expressed  in  the  Haymarket  massacre,  the 
Pullman  strike  and  the  race  riots.  Where  else  more  conspicuously 
than  in  Chicago  is  to  be  found,  too,  the  tragic  wastefulness,  the  cor- 
ruption, the  violence,  and  the  political  demagoguery  of  an  unset- 
tled society  engaged  in  making  progress?  In  the  rush  to  become  big, 
if  not  great,  stress  is  laid  upon  outward  appearance. 

Having  condensed  the  march  of  America  into  a  few  feverishly 
crowded  decades,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be  many 
loose  ends  and  unassimilated  fragments,  and  that  the  vigor  of  youth 
and  the  pretense  of  the  parvenu  should  stick  out  in  many  places. 
But  this  new  city  on  the  lake  is  built  on  a  broad  base  and  for  good  or 
for  evil  is  throbbing  with  life  and  with  power. 


SNAPSHOTS  OF  CHICAGO  LEADERS 

(Continued  from  page  505) 


tration  to  be  found  anywhere.  These  are  associations  of  responsible 
governing  officials  banded  together  for  the  interchange  of  informa- 
tion and  experience.  They  include  the  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation, the  International  City  Managers'  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association,  the  Public  Administration  Clearing 
House,  the  American  Legislators'  Association,  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  the  Governmental  Research  Association,  the  Munic- 
ipal Finance  Officers'  Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  Officials,  and  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Striking  personalities  are  found  in  this  group:  Louis  Brownlow, 
wise  and  diligent  beyond  belief;  the  urbane  Frank  Bane;  the  highly 
intelligent  Paul  Betters;  the  smiling  Henry  Toll,  and  many  others 
of  like  dignity  and  weight. 

It  will  be  found  necessary  in  the  next  period  to  go  farther  in  the 
general  direction  of  public  welfare  than  ever  before.  It  will  be  im- 
portant to  plan  in  a  broader  sense  for  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  urban  community.  It  will  be  found  economical  to  provide 
human  accommodations  for  the  millions  who  make  their  home  in 
cities,  but  often  in  abodes  not  fit  for  man.  It  will  be  found  important 
to  provide  for  the  life  of  citizens  in  the  light  of  the  shortened  work- 
ing day  and  week.  It  will  be  found  important  to  consider  more 
carefully  the  industrial  resources  and  economic  opportunities  of 
the  Region.  It  will  be  found  important  and  economical  to  consider 
the  problems  of  social  welfare  and  security  as  far  as  they  may  be 
controlled  by  the  municipality,  and  to  initiate  ways  and  means  of 
providing  a  richer  life  for  residents  of  urban  communities.  There 
are  many  problems  which  the  city  cannot  solve,  as  a  city,  because 
these  problems  transcend  the  boundaries  and  jurisdiction  of  a 
limited  area.  National  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  cities  alone, 
but  urban  communities  may  well  assume  the  initiative  in  the 
invention  of  solutions  and  in  urging  them  upon  the  attention  of  the 
nation. 

The  coming  city  must  go  along  the  roads  that  lead  away  from 
privilege  and  exploitation  up  to  higher  levels  and  finer  ways  of  life 
for  the  millions  it  serves.  The  city  must  know  that  there  are  greater 
goods  than  gold:  that  wealth  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  human 
welfare ! 

A  new  order  comes  in  Chicago  as  in  America.  And  who  knows 
in  the  years  that  are  to  come  what  noble  figures  may  arise  to  lift 
and  swing  the  great  sword  of  the  city,  too  heavy  for  ordinary  hands; 
or  what  prophet  may  come  to  win  men's  hearts  in  other  and  milder 
ways;  or  Solon  richly  endowed  with  political  wisdom;  figures  to 
brighten  and  adorn  the  city,  to  polish  its  granite,  to  release  its 
untold  possibilities  for  finer  forms  of  beauty  and  of  power? 
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Nursery  Through  High  School 
Boys  and  Girls 

Training  Course  for  Student  Teachers 

In  this  modern  school  children  create  for  themselves  a 
varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop  knowledge  and 
initiative  through  their  own  eager  interests. 

Write  for  Booklet:  I  West  88th  Street,  New  York 

New  Schoolhouse  overlooking  Central  Park 


BIRCH  WATHEN  SCHOOL 

Co-educational  day  school.   Pre-school:  elementary:  high  school. 


Tel.  Riverside  9-0314 


149  WEST  93RD  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


RAMAPO  VALLEY  SCHOOL 

Monscy,  New  York 

A  progressive  day  and  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  from  nursery  to 
junior  high  school.  150  acre  farm,  30  miles  from  New  York,  in  the  hills  of 
Rockland  County. 

Telephone— Spring  Valley  841 


NEW  JERSEY 


LAKEWOOD  MODERN  SCHOOL 

115  Gary  Street  Lakewootl,  N.  J. 

An  all  year  residential  progressive  school  for  children.    Kindergarten  to  eighth 
grade.    Arts  and  crafts.    Healthy  climate.    Moderate  fees. 


P.  O.  Box  153 


JAMES  AND  NELLIE  DICK,  Principal* 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Phone  1031 


NEW  YORK 


Communal  living  for  boys  and  girls  over  five  in  pro- 
gressive school  supervised  by  former  teachers  Oden- 
waldschule,  Germany.  A  happy,  healthful,  normal 
life.  Co-operative  work  in  household  and  garden:  cook- 
ing, sewing,  care  of  plants  and  animals,  wood-cutting. 
Self-expression  thru  music,  drawing,  modeling,  lan- 
guages. Adolescents,  preparation  for  college  or  work. 
Charming  village  house  in  large  garden,  and  eighty  acre 
farm.  Near  Albany.  New  York  interviews  arranged. 
Moderate  fees. 

HERMAN  KOBBE,  NASSAU,  NEW  YORK 


TEACHER  TRAINING 


COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL  for  STUDENT  TEACHERS 

Class  Room  Experience  Alternating 

with  Studio  and   Seminar  Courses 

69  BANK  STREET  NEW  YORK  QTY 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES-  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 
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112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  social  workers,  executives,  supervisors 
and  case  workers  in  large  western  State.  Box  7240 
SURVEY. 

Telephone-solicitor  (man  or  woman)  experienced  in 
appealing  for  charitable  donations;  old  established 
Mission  in  Buffalo;  give  full  details  in  reply.  7244 
SURVEY. 

Experienced  man,  Jewish  preferred,  as  Assistant  to 
the  Head  Resident  of  a  large  settlement.  Address 
7243  SURVEY. 

Well  trained  and  experienced  man  worker  with  child 
guidance  and  juvenile  delinquency  agency.  Jewish. 
Address:  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bureau,  652  High 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Capable  executive,  college  trained,  successful  experi- 
ence in  founding,  organizing  and  developing  schools 
for  handicapped  and  delinquent  boys;  married;  author 
various  books;  thoroughly  acquainted  with  shop  and 
farm  work  and  school  administration;  wishes  position 
with  school,  social  organization;  welfare  work  or  com- 
munity house.  Howard  Snyder,  Paris,  Mo. 

Psychologist-journalist  enthusiastic  regarding  new  era 
social  work  seeks  opening  in  organization  anywhere 
in  east  where  special  training,  abilities,  versatility 
valuable.  Single,  twenty-seven,  male,  A.B.  degree, 
three  years'  residence  France,  extensive  European 
travel,  intelligent,  cultural  background,  familiar 
various  strata  society.  7246  SURVEY  GRAPHIC. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  —  young  man,  college  grad- 
uate, social  work  training,  five  years  successful  experi- 
ence Jewish  Community  Centre  activities,  desires 
position  Centre,  Institution  or  Social  Organization. 
7238  SURVEY. 

Fund  raising  promoter  — would  like  to  contact  chari- 
table organizations  in  need  of  financial  aid.  Give  full 
details.  7245  SURVEY. 

PSYCHOLOGIST:  Young  man,  28,  M.S.  in  Educa- 
tion, desires  position  with  school  or  agency ;  experienced 
in  Binet  testing.  7227  SURVEY. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD 

Suburban  Philadelphia 

Enjoy  comforts  private  country  home,  year  round  I 
Attractive.  Delightful.  Modern  conveniences.  20  miles 
north.  Near  town,  bus,  electric  trains.  Concrete  high- 
way. Opportunity  for  single  person,  or  married  couple. 
P.  O.  Box  1027,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•        •        • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 


I N  C  OR  FOR ATEO 


SPARK  PLACE—  NEW  YORK 

TELlPHONt  —  BARCLAY    T-9633 

•          •          • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  ths  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year. 
50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  WORKER'S  WORK  BOOK  containing 
monthly  bibliography  of  all  types  of  social  work  litera- 
ture. 7 — 10  pages  abstracts.  Issued  on  sheets  punched 
for.looseleaf  notebook.  $4.25  ayear.  Business  Bibliog- 
raphy, Box  1169,  Washington,  D.  C. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National 
Non-profit  making. 


(Agency) 


130  East  22nd  St. 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN 

INCORPORATED 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
18  East  41st  Street 

NEW  YORK 

LE  2-66  77 

A  professional  employment  bu- 
reau specializing  in  social  service, 
institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secre- 
tarial positions.  Openings  for 
trained  caseworkers,  medical  so- 
cial workers,  casework  supervisors 
and  other  professionally  trained 
workers  in  the  social  field. 


GRAMOPHONE  RECORDS 


BRAHMS,  Bach,  Beethoven  and  all  great  composers 
the  masterful  symphonies  immortalized  on  100,000 
new,  large  records  (value  $2),  for  50c  and  75c  each. 
Catalogue. 

THE  GRAMOPHONE  SHOP,  INC. 

18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York 

WIckersham  2-1876 


THE  UNHOLY  ALLIANCE 

(Continued  from  page  476) 


had  the  sympathy  and  patronage  of  a  large  sector  of  the  commu- 
nity. A  major  problem  remains,  of  course,  but  it  can  be  fought  out 
openly  through  recognized  procedures  rather  than  settled  provi- 
sionally from  time  to  time  by  illegal  means.  If  the  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  can  be  adequately  implemented,  some  of  the  ends  pre- 
viously sought  through  racketeering  methods  may  be  legally 
achieved  under  a  means  which  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest.  One  hesitates  to  be  sanguine,  but 
the  frank  recognition  in  the  new  industrial  codes  of  the  widespread 
existence  of  graft  in  business  as  well  as  in  politics,  and  the  efforts  to 
control  it  may  raise  the  level  of  business  behavior  in  relationships 
with  government  as  well  as  intramurally.  The  new  relationships 
arising  between  the  federal  government  and  the  cities  augur  for 
institutional  arrangements  more  appropriate  for  the  effective 
handling  of  problems  with  only  two  facets — national  and  local — 
than  the  existent  outmoded  governmental  devices.  The  problems 
of  the  depression  have  compelled  more  and  more  attention  to  pub- 
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lie  affairs.  The  remark  of  one  local  business  man  that  he  had  dis- 
covered that  it  is  not  a  matter  for  pride  to  be  able  to  say,  "I  am  not 
interested  in  politics,"  may  not  be  untypical.  Such  shifts  in  attitude 
are  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed. 

The  city  will  have  its  peaks  and  valleys,  its  ups  and  downs,  but  it 
possesses  great  reservoirs  of  civic  energy  which  rise  to  expression  in 
such  diverse  things  as  an  indignant  political  revolt  or  a  project  like 
the  Century  of  Progress,  perhaps  directionless  but  symbolic  of  im- 
pressive power.  As  Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam  says: 

Chicago  has  never  rested  lightly  whether  under  the  yoke  of  its 
gangsters,  its  public  utilities,  or  its  reformers,  or  its  racial  or  re- 
ligious extremists,  but  has  from  time  to  time  unhorsed  them  all  and 
fled  their  control.  If  it  has  had  no  towering  civic  leaders  to  adorn 
its  local  hall  of  fame,  neither  has  it  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Tam- 
many like  that  of  New  York  or  a  predatory  organization  like  that 
which  grips  Philadelphia  for  long  and  dreary  periods  of  time. 

Time  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Greater  City,  its  unification 
and  organization;  time  and  the  trend  of  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  are  the  material  out  of  which  political  forces  and 
forms  are  developed.  Traditionalism,  indifference,  vested  interests, 
and  isolation  of  favored  groups  may  hinder  the  tide,  but  the  trend 
may  be  toward  the  growth  and  organization  of  the  new  and 
Greater  Chicago,  the  capital  of  the  Middle  Empire. 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  and  TRANSIENT  SERV- 
ICE— 1270  Sixth  Avenue.  New  York.  Donald  F. 
Stevens,  President;  Miss  Bertha  McCall,  General 
Director.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  mem- 
ber Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Supported 
by  Societies  supplemented  by  gifts  from  inter- 
ested individuals. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC. — 

1810  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.  —  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  assists  established  organiza- 
tions to  expand  their  activities.  Conducts  studies 
in  such  fields  as  education,  employment  and  re- 
lief of  the  blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Field  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  —  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY • —  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Execu- 
tive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  SO  West  50  Street,  New  York. 
To  advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local  social 
hygiene  programs;  to  aid  public  health  and 
medical  authorities  in  the  campaign  against 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea;  to  combat  prostitution 
and  sex  delinquency;  to  promote  knowledge  of 
sex  as  an  important  factor  in  individual  and 
family  life  and  welfare.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  —  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Ruggles,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  gen- 
eral director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  SO 
West  50  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  disease, 
mental  defect,  psychiatric  social  work  and 
other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of  publications 
sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
53.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION   OF   BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Hathaway  and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown, 
Associate  Directors;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary,  50  West  50  Street,  New  York.  Studies 
scientific  advance  in  medical  and  pedagogical 
knowledge  and  disseminates  practical  infor- 
mation as  to  ways  of  preventing  blindness 
and  conserving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  slides, 
films,  lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request.  "Sight- 
Saving  Review,"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK  —  Katharine  Lenroot,  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82 
N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixty-second  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  June  9-15,  1935.  Proceedings 
are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION —  703  Standard  Bldg..  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  popular 
education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL      RECREATION      ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York  City. 

To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of 
America  an  adequate  opportunity  for  whole- 
some, happy  play  and  recreation. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS —  105  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York  City.  Correlating  agency  of  23  women's 
national  home  mission  boards  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  for  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion in  action  in  unifying  programs  and  pro- 
moting projects  which  they  agree  to  carry  on 
interdenominationally. 

President,  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Poling 

Executive    Secretary ;    Work    among    Indian 

Students,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Work   among    Migrant    Children,    Edith    E. 

Lowry 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  INC.—  625  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President;  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Schonberg,  Executive  Secretary.  Organi- 
zation of  Jewish  women  interested  in  program  of 
social  betterment  through  activities  in  fields  of 
religion,  social  service,  education,  social  legisla- 
tion. Conducts  Bureau  of  International  Service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  two  hundred 
Sections  throughout  country 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT    VOCATIONAL     SERVICE,     INC. 

—  Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.)  promotes  jobs  for  crippled  and 
disabled,  also  social  welfare;  further  legislation, 
research,  scholarships;  membership  open  to  all. 
President,  Oscar  M.  Sullivan,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Secretary,  Homer  W. 
Nichols,  State  Capitol,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
Annual  convention,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Octo- 
ber 14th  to  t7th.  1934. 


CORRUPT  AND  DISCONTENTED? 

(Continued  from  page  481) 


force  the  independent  cleaners  to  join  the  association  and  maintain 
a  standard  price.  Morris  Becker,  owner  of  a  plant  and  a  large  string 
of  shops,  refused  to  join.  The  "heat"  was  put  on  him,  and  in  May 
1928  Mr.  Becker  announced  the  incorporation  of  the  Sanitary 
Cleaning  Shops,  Inc.,  with  Morris  Becker  and  Al  Capone  as 
partners.  Mr.  Becker  said:  "I  have  no  need  of  the  police  or  the 
Employers'  Association  now.  I  now  have  the  best  protection  in  the 
world." 

The  Master  Cleaners  and  Dyers,  according  to  the  state's  at- 
torney of  Cook  County,  then  retained  "Bugs"  Moran,  whose  gang 
had  been  at  war  with  the  Capone  gang  since  the  early  days  of  the 
prohibition  era.  Seven  of  Moran's  gangsters  were  assassinated  on 
St.  Valentine's  Day  1929,  and  that  incident  marked  the  exit  of 
Moran  from  the  cleaning  and  dyeing  business.  Two  years  later  the 
industry  decided  to  clean  itself  up,  and  the  Cleaners'  and  Dyers' 


Institute  was  formed,  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Squires,  economist  and 
lecturing  professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  arbiter. 

After  a  trial  of  four  months,  which  cost  the  taxpayers  $250,000 
for  a  gabby  and  muddled  prosecution,  Dr.  Squires,  Aaron  Sapiro, 
well-known  New  York  lawyer,  and  nineteen  others,  including  a 
Chicago  alderman,  were  recently  acquitted  of  conspiracy  to  domi- 
nate the  cleaning  and  dyeing,  the  laundry,  the  linen  supply  and  the 
carbonated  beverage  industries  in  Chicago.  Among  those  indicted 
but  not  tried  were  Capone,  who  is  in  the  federal  penitentiary,  and 
Murray  Humphries,  Capone's  successor  and  at  present  a  fugitive. 

Sapiro  organized  the  racket-ridden  laundry  industry  much  as 
Squires  organized  the  cleaners  and  dyers.  The  state  charged  that 
the  Cleaners  and  Dyers  Institute,  the  Chicago  Laundry  Owners 
Association,  the  Chicago  Linen  Supply  Association,  and  the  Car- 
bonated Beverage  Institute  of  Chicago  all  retained  Capone  for  the 
service  of  his  "gorillas"  in  preventing  underselling  by  non  mem- 
bers of  the  associations. 

Through  the  involutions  of  the  "rackets  trial"  the  state  revealed 
Capone  as  the  shake-down  artist  supreme,  taking  money  from  the 
associations  for  enforcement  of  their  (Continued  on  page  528) 
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(Continued  from  page  527)  policies,  from  the  drivers'  and  workers' 
unions  for  maintaining  the  closed  shop,  and  from  independents 
— such  as  Becker — for  protecting  them  against  both  the  associa- 
tions and  the  unions. 

Squires,  on  the  witness  stand,  denied  having  had  any  traffic  with 
the  gangsters.  He  testified  that  shortly  after  he  had  organized  the 
Institute,  Capone  came  to  him  with  an  offer  to  "police"  the  in- 
dustry— to  drive  into  the  Institute  or  out  of  business  all  merchants 
who  undersold  the  members.  For  this  function  Capone  wanted  half 
of  the  Institute's  assessment  of  2  percent  of  each  member's  gross 
business.  Squires,  according  to  his  testimony,  turned  down  the 
proposition. 

The  state  introduced  into  evidence  two  canceled  checks  amount- 
ing to  S3500,  made  out  to  Mrs.  Murray  Humphries  by  the  Chicago 
Laundry  and  Dye  House  Drivers  Union,  a  working  ally  of  the 
Cleaners  and  Dyers  Institute.  In  addition,  Morris  I.  Kaplan,  one 
of  the  defendants  and  counsel  for  the  Institute  as  well  as  the  other 
three  industries  allegedly  dominated  by  the  gangsters,  admitted  on 
the  witness  stand  having  given  three  members  of  the  Touhy  gang — 
the  last  of  Capone's  enemies — $46,000  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago 
Linen  Supply  Association.  Kaplan  maintained  the  three  hodlums 
tried  to  "muscle  in"  on  the  industry  and  threatened  to  murder  him. 
The  state  contended  that  the  $46,000  was  given  the  Touhy 
gangsters  in  order  to  maintain  a  clear  and  peaceful  field  for  Capone 
in  the  industry. 

The  question  of  the  part  of  such  men  as  Squires  and  Sapiro  was 
a  nice  one,  inasmuch  as  their  organizations  might  be  said  to  have 
had  the  same  end  in  view  as  General  Johnson's  NRA,  the  most 
obvious  distinction  being,  as  the  prosecution  saw  it,  that  the  Blue 
Eagle  supplanted  Capone  in  raising  wages  and  fixing  prices.  But 
despite  the  prominence  of  the  defendants  in  the  "racket  conspiracy" 
and  the  vital  issues  involved,  Chicago  displayed  little  interest  in  the 
trial.  Bombing  and  window-smashing  and  slugging  are  tame  fare  for 
Chicago,  and  who  cares,  anyway,  why  the  price  of  cleaning  a  suit  of 
clothes  jumped  fifty  cents  one  night  four  or  five  years  ago,  or  why  it 
cost  five  cents  to  wet-wash  a  shirt  one  day  and  fifteen  cents  the 
next? 

Some  thirty  Chicago  unions,  including  the  teamsters',  junk 
dealers',  bootblacks',  and  fish  peddlers'  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
racketeers  during  the  prohibition  era  and  after.  Few  of  them  are 
still  there.  The  dissolution  of  the  gangs  following  the  legalization  of 
3.2  beer  and  repeal,  and  the  revivification  of  unionism  and  trade 
associationism  by  the  NRA,  coming  as  they  did  at  the  same  time, 
have  broken  the  back  of  racketeering  in  Chicago. 

If  government  paternalism  is  repudiated  two  years  from  now, 
while  its  philosophy  of  price-fixing  and  wage-raising  rolls  on  to  new 
realization  under  the  present  impetus,  there  may  be  a  place  again 
for  organized  crime  in  the  service  of  organized  labor  and  organized 
trade.  If  government  paternalism  is  retained,  and  the  government 
retains  its  present  philosophy  of  policing,  the  General  Johnsons  will 
continue  to  do  the  work  of  the  Al  Capones. 


The  Right  to  Hope 

MEANWHILE,  and  afterward — what?  Organized  crime  in 
Chicago  is  on  the  rocks.  Except  for  gambling,  which 
flourishes  of  course  but  in  the  hands  of  independent  operators,  and 
prostitution,  which  has  been  poor  pickings  since  the  post-war 
"emancipation"  of  woman  put  another  class  of  girls  in  the  field,  the 
rackets  are  extinct;  the  last  of  the  gangsters  are  reduced  to  becom- 
ing honest  criminals. 

But  it  is  plain  that  the  criminals  have  only  the  remotest  connec- 
tion with  crime  in  Chicago.  The  worst  of  the  gangsters  were  only 
the  front-office  men  for  the  public  officials  with  whom  they  split  the 
"take."  At  the  moment,  Chicago's  public  officials,  from  His  Honor 
straight  on  down  the  line,  are  undergoing  some  persistent  sniping, 
verging  on  bombardment.  A  new  kind  of  politics  has  been  coming 
out  of  Washington,  and  Chicago  has  been  reading  about  it  in  the 
out-of-town  newspapers.  Lincoln  Steffens  used  to  complain  about 
cities  being  corrupt  and  contented.  If  Chicago  becomes  corrupt 
and  discontented  one  of  these  times,  something  may  happen. 
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HUNDREDS 

of  BARGAINS 
IN  BRAND-NEW 

BOOKS 

Save  up  to  75% 
off  Publishers^  prices 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  remarkable 
savings  you  can  make  on  hundreds  of  books. 
All  in  brand-new  condition.  Not  mere  re- 
prints. Many  new  titles  added  in  our  latest 
Catalog  255-SG,  FREE  ON  REQUEST.  5 
DAYS'  FREE  INSPECTION  on  first  purchases 
with  money-back  Guarantee  backed  by  the 
oldest  mail-order  book  house  in  America. 

1.  THE  ART  OF  MARRIAGE,  by  J.  F. 

Hayden,  B.Sc.  Sale  limited  to  persons  mar- 
ried or  engaged.  Publiskrd  at  $2.50,  Associa- 
tion price 98e 

2.  SCHOPENHAUER'S  ESSAYS,  trans- 
lated  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders,  M.A.  The  7 
essays  of  Schopenhauer,  including  "Studies 
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Do  you  really 

what 


you  menu  f 


How  accurately  do  you  express  your  meanings?  How  accurately  do  you 
write  what  you  want  the  reader  to  understand?  Here  are  a  few  examples 
from  "WRITE  IT  RIGHT"  which  show  how  even  simple  words  are  common- 
ly misused  and  confused  in  speech  and  conversation: 


•  All  of:  "  He  gave  all  of  his  property." 
The  words  are  contradictory:  an  entire 
thing    cannot    be    of   itself.    Omit    the 
preposition. 

•  Executed:  "The  condemned  man  was 
executed."  He  was  hanged  or  otherwise 
put  to  death.  It  is  the  sentence  that  is 
executed. 

•  Fail:  "He  failed  to  note  the  hour." 
That  implies  that  he  tried  to  note  it,  but 
did  not  succeed.  Failure  carries  always 
the  sense  of  endeavor;  when  there  has 
been  no  endeavor  there  is  no  failure.  A 
falling  stone  cannot  fail  to  strike  you,  for 


it  does  not  try;  but  a  marksman  firing  at 
you  may  fail  to  hit  you;  and  I  hope  he 
always  will. 

•  Got  Married  for  Married:    If  this  is 

correct,  we  should  say,  also,  "got  dead" 
for  died;  one  expression  is  as  good  as  the 
other. 

0  Len.fthy:  It  is  no  better  than  breadthy, 
or  thicknessy. 

•  Roomer  for  Lodger:   See  Bedder  and 
Mealer  —  if  you  can  find  them. 

•  Self-confessed:    "A   self-confessed  as- 
sassin."   Sell'  is  superfluous:  one's  sins 
cannot  be  confessed  by  another. 
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in  saying  what  you  mean  and  meaning  what  you  say;  in  CLEAR 
THINKING  and  correct  WORD-USAGE.  Lawsuits  have  hinged 
on  a  single  word's  wrong  use.  Even  eminent  writers  make 
the  mistakes  pilloried  and  corrected  in  this  exquis- 
itely witty  book.  Compiled,  throughout  his  career,  by 
that  master  of  style,  Ambrose  Bierce.  Check,  m.  o. 
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MORE    IMPORTANT    THAN 
ANY    MATERIAL     THING 


MORE  important  than  millions  of  telephones  and 
millions  of  miles  of  wire  is  the  fundamental  policy 
of  the  Bell  System.  It  is  founded  on  a  spirit  of  fair 
dealing  with  the  public,  with  employees  and  with 
those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  the  business. 


"The  fact  that  the  responsibility  for  such  a  large  part 
of  the  entire  telephone  service  of  the  country  rests 
solely  upon  this  Company  and  its  Associated  Com- 
panies also  imposes  on  the  management  an  unusual 
obligation  to  the  public  to  see  to  it  that  the  service 
shall  at  all  times  be  adequate,  dependable  and  satis- 
factory to  the  user.  Obviously,  the  only  sound  policy 
that  will  meet  these  obligations  is  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish the  best  possible  telephone  service  at  the  lowest 


cost  consistent  with  financial  safety.  This  policy  is 
bound  to  succeed  in  the  long  run  and  there  is  no 
justification  for  acting  otherwise  than  for  the  long 
run.  .  .  . 

"Earnings  must  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  best 
possible  telephone  service  at  all  times  and  to  assure 
the  continued  financial  integrity  of  the  business. 
Earnings  that  are  less  than  adequate  must  result  in 
telephone  service  that  is  something  less  than  the  best 
possible. . . .  The  margin  of  safety  in  earnings  is  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  rate  charged  for  service, 
but  that  we  may  carry  out  our  ideals  and  aims  it  is 
essential  that  this  margin  be  kept  adequate. .  .  .  This 
is  fundamental  in  the  policy  of  the  management." 

Quoted  paragraphs  from  an  address  by  Waller  S.  Gifford,  president  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  at  Dallas,  October  20,  1927. 


BELL         TELEPHONE        SYSTEM 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


ONE  fresh    alphabetical   group   after   another   crops   up   in    the 
news  as  the  drive  to  enforce  the  labor  clauses  of  the  Recovery 
Act  goes  forward.   Though  the  number   and  relationships  of 
these  groups  are  confusing,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  front  pages  intel- 
ligently without  knowing  what  they  are  and  how  they  work.  JOHN  A. 
FITCH  who,  page  533,  lists  and  describes  the  moving  parts  of  this  new 
machinery  for  dealing  with  industrial  disputes,  is  director  of  industrial 
courses  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and  author  of  books 
and  articles  in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 

CROM  the  Negro  schoolchild  in  the  rural  South  who,  even  in  good 
~  times  had  so  little  educationally,  the  depression  has  in  many  in- 
stances taken  away  even  that  which  he  had.  The  present  outlook  for 
this  handicapped  tenth  of  the  nation's  youth,  the  need  for  reinforce- 
ment of  local  funds  and  local  school  standards,  are  discussed,  page  538, 
by  EDWIN  R.  EMBREE,  president  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.  Mr. 
Embree  has  for  some  years  made  a  special  study  of  education  in  primi- 
tive culture  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  Negro  education  and 
race  relations  in  the  United  States.  The  foundation  which  he  heads  has 
made  notable  contributions  to  improved  school  facilities  for  Negro 
children  in  thousands  of  southern  communities. 

A  NATIVE  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  ANDREW  R.  BUTLER,  four  of 
•*  whose  etchings  are  reproduced  on  page  542,  avoids  such  subjects 
as  Broadway  (Yonkers)  with  its  tight  line  of  small  shops  and  county 
parkways  charming  with  laurel  and  ramblers,  and  seeks  out  the  less 
urban  sections  of  America.  He  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  wooded  hills  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  the  bleak  hills  of  Arizona.  More  important 
than  literal  transcription,  however,  is  the  etcher's  beauty  of  line. 

THE  effort  to  relieve  the  victims  of  the  drought  and  to  inaugurate 
'  large-scale  drought-prevention  schemes  are  described,  page  544,  by 
MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE,  well  known  to  Survey  Graphic  readers 
both  as  writer  and  as  scissors  artist.  For  several  months  Mrs.  Bruere  has 
been  in  Washington,  working  with  the  National  Resources  Board  in 
planning  and  preparing  for  the  vast  task  of  public  education  which  in 
this  article  she  refers  to  as  an  essential  in  any  effective  program  to  con- 
serve soil  and  water. 


educator,  and  now  head  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  turns  from 
material  resources  of  land,  minerals  and  power  to  consider  the  people 
of  the  area  in  which  he  is  working.  Page  548. 

XA/ITH  a  wide  experience  of  a  quarter  century  as  town-planner  both 
*  '  in  a  practical  capacity  and  as  a  student  of  town-planning  prob- 
lems in  Japan,  China,  Australia,  South  America,  Sweden,  Germany, 
England  and  the  United  States,  a  writer  on  the  subject  for  many  years, 
formerly  editor-in-chief  of  Stadtebau — the  leading  German  town- 
planning  monthly — now,  as  a  liberal,  an  exile  from  that  country,  no 
one  is  better  qualified  than  DR.  WERNER  HEGEMANN  to  turn  mentor  to 
the  USA  and  point  out  (page  553)  wherein  this  country  can  wisely 
follow  foreign  models  in  planning  new  housing,  and  wherein  she  should 
avoid  foreign  examples,  not  only  because  of  their  inadequacy  per  se,  but 
because  they  would  never  fit  into  American  needs,  customs  and 
background. 

THE  next  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  will  bring  a  new  turn  in  an  old 
'  road.  Seven  years  ago  we  broke  ground  in  the  thorny  field  of  medical 
economics  in  a  series  of  articles  by  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS  which  so  far  as 
we  know  was  the  first  extended  and  factual  discussion  of  this  subject  in 
a  general  magazine.  Through  the  five  years  of  fact-finding  and  formula- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  which  started  its 
work  that  same  autumn,  the  pages  of  the  Graphic  have  reflected  and 
interpreted  the  growing  body  of  facts  which  defines  the  bulk  and  na- 
ture of  one  of  our  great  social  insecurities,  and  the  range  of  experiment 
and  proposal  to  deal  with  it.  A  special  issue  in  January  1930  The  Cost 
of  Health,  brought  together  the  elements  in  a  panorama  which  the 
Committee's  reports  subsequently  illumined  in  specific  detail.  Articles 
and  two  semi-special  issues  (December  1932  and  April  1934)  have 
carried  forward  the  story. 

Autumn  1934  finds  the  question  of  paying  doctor,  dentist,  nurse  and 
hospital  a  long  way  from  mere  statement  of  problems  and  on  the  way  to 
possible  solutions.  Within  the  past  year  statements  of  policy  and  pro- 
gram have  been  put  forward  by  professional  associations,  national  and 
state.  The  insecurity  which  arises  from  sickness  and  its  costs  is  a  major 
strand  in  the  plan  now  under  study  and  formulation  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security.  Legislation  is  pressing  forward  in 
the  states;  experiment  in  local  communities.  Hard  times  has  swelled 
burdens  under  which  both  patients  and  the  professions  suffered  even  in 
prosperity.  The  imminence  of  change  casts  into  even  sharper  relief 
divergences  of  viewpoints  as  to  next  steps.  This  stage  set  for  public  and 
private  policy  and  action,  a  major  drama  of  our  general  social  transi- 
tion, is  the  theme  of  the  December  Survey  Graphic,  a  special  issue, 
Buying  Health. 

A  Correction 

THE  Editors  regret  the  error  on  Page  492  of  the  Chicago  Number 
(October.)  The  Max  Adler  Planetarium  and  Astronomical  Museum  is 
the  notable  gift  to  his  city  by  Max  Adler. 
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LABOR   BOARDS 

The  New  Mechanisms  For  Industrial  Relations 
BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
there  been  such  an  army  of  labor  mediators,  con- 
ciliators and  labor  adjusters  as  now  have  their  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  Even  during  the  World  War  when 
industrial  peace  was  felt  to  be  an  essential  to  effectiveness  on 
the  battle-field,  there  were  not  half  so  many  agencies  for 
handling  industrial  disputes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anyone 
knows  precisely  how  many  there  are.  In  early  October  when 
this  article  was  being  prepared  neither  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment nor  the  NRA  could  give  me  anything  that  they  were 
willing  to  certify  as  a  complete  list  of  such  agencies.  In  two 
different  government  offices  lists  were  then  being  compiled, 
and  preliminary  copies  were  placed  in  my  hands.  One  list 
contained  the  titles  of  sixty-nine  official  bodies,  the  other  of 
fifty-six,  and  only  thirty  titles  appeared  in  both  lists. 

It  is  in  no  jesting  spirit  that  I  call  attention  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  these  agencies  for  ironing  out  industrial  contro- 
versy. It  may  be  that  we  should  have  more  rather  than 
fewer,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  one  is  keeping  track  of 
them  all,  they  have  emerged  so  rapidly  and  under  so  many 
different  authorities.  Anyone  who  looks  at  the  scene,  even 
briefly,  from  the  mountain  top  of  the  national  capital  must 
realize  their  importance. 

We  need  adjustment  machinery  as  never  before,  and  not 
merely  because  there  have  been  many  strikes  of  exceptional 
bitterness  in  the  last  year.  The  new  responsibility  of  the  fed- 
eral government  for  labor  conditions,  and  the  new  statutory 
definition  of  the  rights  of  organized  labor  contained  in  the 
Recovery  Act  make  it  imperative  that  the  government 
should  provide  ma- 


chinery   for    inquiry 
and  adjudication. 

All  the  codes  make 
provision  for  maxi- 
mum hours  of  labor 
and  for  minimum 
wages.  These  provi- 
sions have  the  force 
of  law  and  must  be 
respected.  The  com- 


pliance machinery  of  the  NRA  is  concerned  with  them  and 
so  ultimately  is  the  Department  of  Justice.  But  questions 
arise  with  respect  to  these  matters  that  involve  interpreta- 
tion, understanding  and  adjustment.  Hence  it  is  that  provi- 
sion is  made  in  many  of  the  codes  for  labor  boards  responsi- 
ble to  the  code  authorities,  whose  function  is  to  inquire  into 
and  attempt  to  adjust  difficulties  that  may  arise  concerning 
wages  and  hours.  Such  boards  often  mediate  in  other  types 
of  dispute.  It  is  the  existence  of  these  boards  that  swells  the 
total  number  to  such  astounding  limits,  and  it  is  the  casual 
and  more  or  less  spontaneous  character  of  their  emergence 
that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  keep  an  accurate  count. 

BUT  it  is  Section  7-a  that  is  keeping  the  adjustment  ma- 
chinery going  at  high  pressure.  Section  7-a  is  a  part  of 
the  Recovery  Act  and  as  required  by  law  is  also  written  into 
every  code.  It  declares  that  the  workers  are  to  have  the 
following  rights: 

.  .  .  "to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing." 

...  to  be  "free  from  the  interference,  restraint  or  coercion  of 
employers  ...  in  the  designation  of  such  representatives." 

No  worker  is  to  be  required,  "as  a  condition  of  employment  to 
join  any  company  union  or  to  refrain  from  joining  ...  a  labor 
organization  of  his  own  choosing." 

Essentially,  then,  two  rights  are  guaranteed  to  the  worker 
in  Section  7-a:  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  and  the  right 
to  be  free  from  every  form  of  employer-coercion.  In  the  in- 
terpretation and  enforcement  of  these  provisions  certain 

difficulties  emerge. 

The  first  difficulty 
arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  while  the  worker 
has  a  right  "to  bar- 
gain collectively" 
there  is  no  definition 
of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  the  statute. 
Neither  is  there  any 


There  are  now  twice  as  many  agencies  for  handling  industrial 
disputes  as  there  were  when  unbroken  production  was  a  War- 
time necessity.  The  interpretation  of  Section  7-a  of  the  Re- 
covery Act,  the  complex  machinery  set  up  to  fortify  labor's 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  are  here  described 
by  an  expert  in  labor  relations  who  recently  viewed  the 

scene  for  us  from  "the  mountain  top  of  the  national  capital"          statement  of  the 
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positive  action  required  of  the 
employer  to  make  the  rule  ef- 
fective. Obviously  it  takes  two 
sides  not  only  to  make  a  bar- 
gain but  to  engage  in  the  bar- 
gaining process.  What  then  does  this  law  require  the  em- 
ployer to  do? 

Cases  were  appealed  to  the  National  Labor  Board  (the 
Wagner  Board)  in  which  the  employer  held  that  he  had  met 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  merely  by  meeting  and  hear- 
ing representatives  of  the  employes.  In  one  such  case  the 
Board  said: 

True  collective-bargaining  requires  more  than  the  holding  of 
conferences  and  the  exchange  of  pleasantries.  .  .  .  While  the  law 
does  not  compel  the  parties  to  reach  an  agreement,  it  does  con- 
template that  both  parties  will  approach  the  negotiations  with  an 
open  mind  and  will  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  reach  a  common 
ground  of  agreement.1 

In  the  Houde  case,  decided  August  30,  1934,  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  (successor  to  the  Wagner 
Board)  it  was  held  that  "the  employer  is  obligated  by  the 
statute  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  his  employes'  repre- 
sentatives; to  match  their  proposals,  if  unacceptable,  with 
counter  proposals;  and  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
reach  an  agreement."  A  further  statement  to  the  same  effect 
appeared  in  the  report  of  the  Winant  Committee  dealing 
with  the  textile  strike:  "Section  7-a  .  .  .  imposes  a  duty  on 
employers  to  recognize  any  individual  or  organization 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  their  employes  and  to  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  reach  a  collective  agreement  with 
such  representatives." 

These  statements  of  the  obligations  of  the  employer  will 
doubtless  have  influence.  A  similar  statement  appeared  in 
the  Wagner  industrial  disputes  bill  which  was  before  Con- 
gress last  winter.  It  must  necessarily  remain  a  fact,  however, 
that  the  specific  steps  required  of  an  employer  in  any  par- 
ticular collective-bargaining  conference  have  not  as  yet 
proved  susceptible  of  effective  definition.  The  requirement 
in  the  law  and  the  statements  of  boards  as  to  its  meaning 

'  In  the  matter  of  the  Connecticut  Coke  Co.  and  United  Coke  and  Gas  Workers 
Union  No.  18829.  Decisions  of  the  National  Labor  Board.  Part  II,  p.  89. 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  made  up  of  non-partisan 
representatives  of  the  public.  Left  io  right,  Edwin  S.  Smith, 
Massachusetts  labor  commissioner;  Lloyd  Garrison,  chairman, 
University  of  Wisconsin/  H.  A.  Millis,  University  of  Chicago 


International 


have  been  valuable  primarily 
for  their  moral  effect  and  their 
contribution  to  standards  of 
conduct. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  major 

issues  that  come  before  the  boards  involve  coercion.  They 
have  to  do  mostly  with  attitudes  and  behavior  preceding  the 
collective-bargaining  conference  rather  than  with  the  con- 
ference itself.  More  than  a  fifth  of  all  the  cases  handled  by 
the  Wagner  Board  involved  "discriminatory  discharge," 
most  of  them  for  joining  or  promoting  a  trade  union.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  involved  compulsion  with  respect  to  join- 
ing a  company  union,  and  altogether  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases  raised  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  worker  to 
organize  and  choose  his  representatives.  Issues  of  this  sort 
are  relatively  clear.  However  complicated  a  particular  case 
may  be,  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  that  the  out- 
standing methods  of  employer-coercion  with  respect  to 
organization — discharge,  threat  of  discharge,  yellow-dog 
contract — are  definitely  illegal  under  Section  7-a. 

YET  these  cases,  too,  involve  many  problems  that  are 
difficult  of  adjustment.  Immediately  upon  the  passage 
of  the  Recovery  Act,  company  unions  began  to  bloom 
amazingly  in  plants  where  before  not  even  that  agency  for 
employe  representation  had  existed.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  not  widely  celebrated  for  its  advo- 
cacy of  collective  bargaining,  sent  to  all  its  members  a  model 
company-union  plan.  Arthur  Young,  vice-president  of  the 
US  Steel  Corporation,  has  testified  that  he  himself  devised  a 
plan  which  has  been  adopted  in  165  mills  of  the  Corporation 
and  its  subsidiaries  "as  a  legal  vehicle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing." A  strange  sort  of  vehicle  for  the  Steel  Corporation  to 
be  steering! 

Cases  involving  company  unions  usually  present  the  ques- 
tion of  freedom  of  choice.  Did  the  employes  freely  vote  to  ac- 
cept the  plan?  Did  they  vote  for  representatives  without  the 
presence  of  the  slightest  shadow  of  employer-influence?  Was 
coercion,  however  subtle,  brought  to  bear?  Some  "elec- 
tions" held  to  determine  whether  the  employes  wish  to 
accept  a  company  union  have  been  held  under  company 
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auspices  and  without  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion. In  some,  company  officials  have  counted 
the  votes,  and  in  many  no  alternative  choice  has 
been  provided  in  the  ballot,  the  worker  being 
required  to  vote  either  for  or  against  the  com- 
pany union.  It  would  take  some  courage  to 
write  in  on  such  a  ballot  the  name  of  a  labor 
union,  especially  if  the  election  is  conducted  by- 
company  officials.  In  still  other  cases  coming  to 
the  attention  of  the  boards,  company  unions 
were  imposed  without  a  vote  of  the  employes 
and  in  others  representation  was  limited  to  work- 
ers in  the  plant,  thus  offering  something  less  than 
full  freedom  of  choice.  In  all  cases  coming  before 
the  boards  such  acts  have  been  held  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  requirement  of  the 
law,  from  the  enforcement  angle,  appears  in  the 
first  sentence  of  Section  7-a,  "employes  shall 
have  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively .  .  ."  Who  are  the  "employes"  possess- 
ing this  right?  Does  it  mean  any  group  of  em- 
ployes, however  small?  Or  does  it  mean  all  the 
employes,  and  must  the  organization  fail  of  its 
purpose  if  even  one  employe  remains  outside?  The  latter  was 
the  contention  of  an  employer  whose  actions  came  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  In  discuss- 
ing at  a  meeting  of  his  employes,  called  by  himself,  the  re- 
quest of  some  of  them  for  recognition  of  their  union  he  stated 
that  "under  the  law  he  could  not  recognize  the  union  unless 
it  represented  100  percent  of  the  employes  in  the  plant,  that 
he  would  be  jailed  if  he  did  so." 

In  spite  of  absurdities,  the  question  how  "employes"  may 
establish  their  right  to  bargain  collectively  through  their 
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Keystone  photographs 

chosen  representatives,  is  a  real  one.  What  proportion  of  the 
workers  should  belong  to  an  organization  before  it  is  en- 
titled to  recognition?  If  it  is  51  percent  then  what  is  the 
status  of  the  49  percent?  Do  they  have  representation  too? 
And  if  there  should  be  further  sub-groups  and  finally  in- 
dividuals who  persist  in  their  ruggedness,  is  the  employer 
obliged  to  bargain  separately  with  each,  collectively  with 
the  groups,  individually  with  the  individuals? 

This  is  a  question  that  has  worried  the  wise  men  in  the 
Administration  from  the  President  down  ever  since  it 
emerged,  early  in  the  career  of  the 
NRA.  And  it  has  been  decided 
first  one  way  and  then  another  and 
then  back  again.  Some  of  the  au- 
thorities have  remained  consist- 
ently in  one  camp,  some  in  an- 
other and  there  are  some  who 
have  decided  the  matter  both 
ways. 

The  first  important  recorded 
opinion  on  this  subject  appeared 
in  a  joint  statement  by  General 
Johnson  and  Donald  Richberg 
issued  August  23,  last  year.  They 
declared  that  "the  right  to  organ- 
ize and  bargain  collectively" 
which  is  established  in  the  law, 
"can  mean  only  one  thing,  which 
is  that  employes  can  choose  any- 
one they  desire  to  represent  them 
or  they  can  choose  to  represent 
themselves.  Employers  likewise 
can  make  collective  bargains  with 
organized  employes,  or  individual 
agreements  with  those  who  choose 
to  act  individually."  Accordingly, 
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when  in  October  1933  the  Administration  worked  out  an 
agreement  for  ending  the  strike  in  the  "captive  mines,"  it 
was  stated  that  "representatives  chosen  by  a  majority  will  be 
given  an  immediate  conference,  and  separate  conferences 
will  be  held  with  any  representatives  of  a  substantial 
minority." 

On  February  1,  the  President  issued  an  order  authorizing 
the  National  Labor  Board  to  supervise  elections  of  represent- 
atives for  collective  bargaining.  In  this  order  the  President 
required  the  Board  to  "publish  promptly  the  names  of  those 
representatives  who  are  selected  by  the  vote  of  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  employes  voting  and  have  thereby  been  desig- 
nated to  represent  all  the  employes  eligible  to  participate  in  such  an 
election."  (Italics  mine.) 

This  order  seemed  to  be  a  reversal  of  the  previous  position 
of  the  Administration,  but  three  days  later  General  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Richberg  issued  another  joint  statement  declaring 
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Strike  discipline.  Left,  strike  vote 
at  a  North  Carolina  textile-mill. 
Below,  a  picket-line  at  the 
Dunean  Mill  in  South  Carolina 


that  the  Executive  Order  did  not 
"restrict  01  qualify  in  any  way  the 
right  of  minority  groups  of  em- 
ployes or  of  individual  employes  to 
deal  with  their  employer."  The 
agreement  by  which  the  threat- 
ened automobile  strike  was 
averted  was  in  line  with  this  inter- 
pretation. It  even  went  further 
and  provided  for  proportional 
representation  of  minority  groups 
on  the  collective-bargaining  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National 
Labor  Board  took  the  presidential 
order  at  its  face  value,  and  made 
findings  upholding  the  majority 
rule.  Its  successor,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  took  the 
same  position  in  a  case  involving 


the  Houde  Engineering  Company  of  Buffalo.  On  March  8 
the  old  board  had  ordered  an  election  of  the  employes  of  this 
company  and  had  ruled  that  the  company  must  bargain  col- 
lectively with  all  of  its  employes  through  the  agency  getting 
most  of  the  votes.  The  election  was  held  and  the  union  was 
designated  as  their  representative  by  a  majority  of  the 
workers.  Nevertheless  the  company  refused  to  recognize  it  as 
the  exclusive  bargaining  agency;  so  the  case  came  before  the 
new  Board.  On  August  30,  the  Board  handed  down  a  care- 
fully reasoned  decision  favoring  the  majority  rule.  The 
Houde  Company  announced  that  it  would  disregard  the 
Board's  action  and  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers sent  word  to  its  members  that  there  were  now  two  in- 
terpretations of  the  law  on  this  point  and  that  employers 
should  take  their  choice  until  the  courts  had  made  a  final 
ruling.  The  case  has  been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  further  action.  In  the  meantime  it  is  obvious  that  a 
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consistent  Administration  atti- 
tude on  this  point  must  some- 
how be  achieved. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing 
with  the  problems  before  the 

boards  without  indicating  the  nature  of  these  agencies.  That 
there  are  scores  of  them  altogether  was  remarked  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article.  The  most  important  ones  for  present 
purposes  are  the  National  Labor  Board  and  its  successor,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  relatively  independent 
Petroleum  Labor  Policies  Board,  and  the  boards  set  up  espe- 
cially to  deal  with  difficulties  in  three  major  industries, 
automobiles,  steel  and  textiles. 

These  boards,  and  the  unmentioned  ones  also,  have  made 
an  important  contribution  to  our  understanding  both  of 
what  is  possible  in  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes  under 
government  auspices,  and  of  the  technique  of  that  adjustment. 

A  study  of  their  work  indicates  that  there  have  been  two 
distinct  periods  during  the  life  of  the  Recovery  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  the  handling  of  labor  disputes  and  the 
administration  of  Section  7-a.  The  first  was  an  experimental 
period  during  which  four  boards  of  major  importance  were 
set  up:  August  5,  1933,  the  National  Labor  Board;  August  8, 
1933,  the  Cotton  Textile  National  Industrial  Relations 
Board;  December  22,  1933,  the  Petroleum  Labor  Policies 
Board;  March  27,  1934,  the  Automobile  Labor  Board. 

The  National  Labor  Board  was  created  by  the  President 
on  August  5,  1933,  at  the  joint  request  of  both  the  Labor  and 
the  Industrial  Advisory  Boards  of  the  NRA.  This  Board  of 
seven,  made  up  of  three  members  of  each  of  the  two  advisory 
boards  (industrial  and  labor)  with  Senator  Wagner  as  chair- 
man, was  limited  at  the  outset  to  cases  of  "hardship  or  dis- 
pute that  may  arise  from  interpretation  or  application  of  the 
President's  Re-employment  Agreement."  It  was  looked 
upon,  however,  and  soon  came  to  be  used  as  a  general 


Representatives  of  cotton-textile  workers  on  strike  in  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina,  meet  with  their  organizer  to  discuss 
plans  after  learning  that  troops  had  been  called  out.  Except 
for  a  few  minor  disturbances,  their  strike  was  peaceful 


mediation   board   functioning 
widely  in  industry. 

This  Board  broke  new 
ground.  It  did  a  vast  amount 
of  work  and  in  its  decisions 

made  a  significant  contribution  to  orderly  processes  in  indus- 
trial relations  and  to  the  enforcement  of  Section  7-a  of  the 
Recovery  Act.  But  it  operated  under  three  major  handicaps. 
In  the  first  place,  its  powers  were  uncertain,  because  it 
existed  solely  as  the  result  of  a  somewhat  informal  invitation 
from  the  President,  made  without  reference  to  any  statutory 
authority.  In  December  1933  and  in  February  1934  the 
President  issued  executive  orders  on  the  authority  of  the  Re- 
covery Act,  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Board  and  giving  it 
definite  powers.  Specifically,  it  was  empowered  to  mediate 
in  all  labor  controversies  tending  to  "impede  the  purposes  of 
the  Recovery  Act,"  to  arbitrate  cases  submitted  to  it,  to  or- 
ganize regional  labor  boards  and  to  review  their  findings, 
and  after  February  1,  1934,  to  conduct  elections  to  deter- 
mine the  will  of  employes  in  particular  establishments  for 
collective  bargaining.  These  formal  orders  strengthened  the 
Board's  position,  but  there  continued  to  be  some  doubt 
about  its  legal  status. 

In  the  second  place,  its  jurisdiction  as  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Recovery  Administration  was  somewhat  uncertain. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  NRA  from  appearing  sud- 
denly in  a  labor  case  to  supplant  the  Labor  Board.  A  notable 
case  in  point  was  the  threatened  automobile  strike  in  March 
1934.  The  National  Labor  Board  asked  the  disputants  to 
come  to  Washington  for  a  hearing.  Just  before  the  hearing 
was  to  begin,  General  Johnson,  according  to  authoritative 
sources  in  Washington,  summoned  the  manufacturers  to  his 
office  and  discussed  terms  of  settlement.  The  manufacturers 
then  went  before  the  Labor  Board  and  stated  their  case, 
after  which,  accompanied  by  some  of  (Continued  on  page  566) 


EVERY   TENTH    PUPIL 


BY  EDWIN  R.  EMBREE 


IN  actual  practice  in  America  we  seem  to  have 
shifted  the  rights  of  man  to  read  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  education."  Schools  we 
have  built  up  as  the  bulwark  of  our  democracy. 
Popular  education,  we  have  believed  with  naive 
faith,  would  solve  all  our  social  and  political 
problems. 

In  this  belief  we  have  undertaken  to  supply  schooling 
to  every  child  in  the  nation — and  we  have  almost  done  it. 
We  have  carried  the  idea  of  free  and  universal  education 
far  beyond  that  of  other  countries:  to  highschool  and  college 
and  university.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  children  of  sec- 
ondary school  age  are  actually  in  highschools  in  America — 
a  percentage  three  times  greater  than  that  in  England  or 
France  or  Germany.  Over  a  million  young  citizens  are  in 
colleges  and  universities — a  number  undreamed  of  in  any 
other  nation.  All  told,  something  close  to  thirty  million 
pupils — one  quarter  of  our  total  population — are  in  educa- 
tional institutions  of  all  grades  in  America  today. 

This  is  a  tremendous  achievement.  The  results,  it  is  true, 
have  not  been  quite  so  transforming  as  we  had  wistfully 
hoped.  We  have  found  that  it  is  easier  to  build  institutions 
than  to  infuse  them  with  intellectual  fire.  It  is  simpler  to 
raise  money  than  to  raise  up  a  corps  of  fine  teachers.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  range  children  in  orderly  rows  on  benches, 
but  it's  the  very  devil  of  a  job  to  get  any  considerable  number 
of  them  to  drink  in  knowledge  and  understanding.  What- 
ever its  lacks  and  shortcomings,  our  school  system  is  one  of 
our  great  accomplishments.  If  democracy  is  to  continue  we 
must  preserve  the  present  structure  and  in  spite  of  difficulties 
and  discouragements  improve  its  quality  and  increase  still 
further  its  extent. 

In  this  gigantic  school  enterprise,  what  provision  have 
we  made  for  that  race  which  makes  up  one  tenth  of  our  total 
population?  The  theory  of  democratic  education  is  that  it 
will  give  equal  opportunities  to  all,  that  with  special  care  it 
will  reach  down  to  disadvantaged  groups  and  bring  them 
quickly  to  the  general  level  of  literacy  and  learning.  Since 
the  Aframerican  has  a  very  different  background  from  the 
other  members  of  our  commonwealth,  and  since  he  was  held 
so  long  in  the  ignorance  and  dependence  of  chattel  slavery, 
it  would  be  supposed  that  when  he  was  admitted  to  free 
citizenship  he  would  be  given  special  consideration  in  our 
school  system.  It  would  be  imagined,  if  we  really  believed 
in  the  transforming  power  of  education,  that  we  would  turn 
the  great  force  of  schools  to  bringing  this  group  to  equality 
of  opportunity  and  equality  of  status,  to  changing  these 
millions  from  dependent  serfs  into  intelligent  and  compe- 
tent citizens. 

Unfortunately  logic  seldom  rules  in  such  matters.  Just  as 
the  founding  fathers  could  solemnly  declare  that  all  men 
were  created  free  and  equal  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  hold  a  large  part  of  their  fellow  men  in  slavery,  so  today 
we  can  shout  the  slogan  of  free  and  universal  education  and 
yet  largely  ignore  just  that  group  of  our  population  which 
needs  it  most. 

In  the  North  and  West,  Negro  children  are  presumed  to 
have  equal  opportunities  with  all  other  pupils.  The  public 


Can  a  Negro  learn  more  easily  than  his  white  neighbor? 
Southern  school  funds  point  to  this  conclusion,  with  $44.31  a 
year  for  each  white  pupil,  $1 2.57  for  each  Negro.  How  every 
tenth  school  child  is  thus  handicapped  by  inadequate  school 
facilities,  and  steps  toward  more  democratic  opportunity  are 
here  discussed  by  the  president  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund 


schools  are  open  to  them  as  a  part  of  the  general  population. 
There  are  discriminations  both  against  individuals  and 
against  the  race  as  a  whole  even  in  northern  schools,  but 
theoretically,  at  least,  the  northern  Negro  has  all  the  rights 
and  opportunities  of  any  other  group  in  the  public  schools 
and  in  the  state  and  private  colleges.  In  all  the  southern 
states,  however,  two  entirely  separate  school  systems  are 
maintained,  one  for  white  pupils,  the  other  for  colored. 
Since  four  fifths  of  American  Negroes  live  in  these  southern 
states  (forming  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  population  of  the 
South)  it  is  this  southern  dual  system  which  reflects  the 
opportunities  offered  or  denied  to  this  race. 

Here  is  the  picture  in  briefest  outline.  America  as  a  whole 
spends  an  average  of  $99  a  year  on  every  pupil  enrolled  in 
school;  the  South  (which  is  poor  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation)  spends  $44.31  per  white  pupil  and  $12.57  per  Negro 
pupil.  The  Negro  pupil  receives  in  public  support  of  his 
education  about  one  fourth  that  of  the  southern  white  child 
and  less  than  one  eighth  that  of  the  average  pupil  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  (These  figures  are  from  a  study  of  south- 
ern-school finance  made  by  Fred  McCuistion  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States.)  Individual  states  with  huge  black  populations  show 
even  greater  discrepancies.  Georgia  spends  an  average  of 
$35.42  for  each  white  child  and  $6.38  for  each  colored  pupil. 
Similar  figures  for  Mississippi  are  $45.34  against  $5.45.  In 
those  two  states  which  together  embrace  one  eighth  of  the 
total  Negro  population  of  the  nation,  the  colored  pupils  get 
only  about  6  percent  of  the  amount  which  America  as  a 
whole  deems  necessary  for  the  education  of  its  children. 

THESE  stark  figures  tell  the  story.  It  can  be  elaborated  in 
dismal  details.  Schoolhouses,  while  they  have  been  built 
in  great  numbers  in  recent  years,  still  show  entirely  inade- 
quate physical  facilities  for  colored  pupils.  Desks,  black- 
boards, textbooks,  scanty  enough  for  all  schools  in  the 
South,  are  often  strangely  lacking  in  colored  schools  or 
passed  on  to  the  Negroes  only  after  years  of  use  by  white 
children.  Value  of  school  plant  and  equipment  in  fifteen 
southern  states  (according  to  a  special  study  presented  at  the 
Washington  Conference  on  Negro  Education  last  May) 
averages  $157  for  every  white  pupil  and  $37  for  each  Negro 
pupil.  Teachers'  salaries  show  a  similar  discrepancy.  The 
McCuistion  report  gives  the  average  salary  of  white  teachers 
in  thirteen  southern  states  as  $901,  that  of  Negro  teachers  in 
the  same  states  as  $423— less  than  half  that  of  their  white 
colleagues. 

In  individual  communities  the  lacks  in  Negro  schools  are 
almost  complete.  At  least  fifty  rural  counties  in  the  South 
have  not  a  single  modern  school  building  available  for  pu- 
pils of  a  race  which  often  makes  up  more  than  half  the 
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population  of  the  given  county.  In  Montgomery  County, 
Ala.,  which  is  fairly  typical  of  rural  counties  of  the  deep 
South,  an  average  of  $28  is  spent  on  teachers'  salaries  for 
every  white  pupil  enrolled,  while  only  $4  per  colored  pupil 
goes  to  salaries  for  Negro  teachers. 

If  one  assumes  the  democratic  principle  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  children,  it  would  appear  that  the 
citizens  of  this  Alabama  county  think  that  it  takes  seven 
times  as  much  to  educate  a  white  child  as  a  Negro.  As 
Booker  T.  Washington  used  to  say,  "It  is  too  great  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Negro  to  suppose  he  can  learn  seven  times  as 
easily  as  his  white  neighbor." 

THE  depression  has  simply  made  more  desperate  the  al- 
ready pitiful  lacks  of  the  Negro  schools.  Proportionally 
they  have  not  suffered  more  than  the  white  schools.  But 
even  average  loss  is  much  more  acute  to  any  group  already 
below  a  decent  standard.  The  story  of  the  depression  is  that 
of  shortened  school  terms  (already  often  at  the  low  point 
of  three  to  six  months  a  year) ;  of  teachers,  who  at  best  were 
getting  only  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  now  get- 
ting nothing  at  all;  of  buildings  falling  into  still  greater  dis- 
repair; of  equipment  wasting  away  with  not  even  the  former 
inadequate  replacement. 

Federal  relief  has  brightened  certain  spots  of  the  picture. 
In  every  county  that  was  alert  enough  to  get  it,  government 
money  was  made  available  for  repainting  and  repairing  of 
all  public  schools.  Even  the  counties  that  benefited  of  course 
spent  most  of  the  money  on  white  schools,  but  many  hundred 
Negro  schools  throughout  the  South  have  a  new  coat  of 
paint  and  patches  on  the  leaky  roof  because  of  federal  relief. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  teachers  dropped  from  regular 
pay  rolls  have  been  picked  up  by  the  federal-relief  agencies 
and  paid  for  teaching  adult  classes  or  special  courses. 

In  general,  Negro  schools  have  had  the  average  ups  and 
downs  of  all  public  institutions  during  the  dark  years  since 
1929.  The  difference  is  that  even  a  little  recession  threatens 
the  very  existence  of  many  of  these  poor  schools  and  the  ups 
are  not  so  much  improvements  as  salvage  from  otherwise 
complete  wreck  of  institutions  and  individual  teachers. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  simply  by  facts  and  figures  the  incredibly 
complex  story  of  Negro  education  in  the  South.  Visits  to  the 
schools  themselves  and  acquaintance  with  the  Southern 
scene  give  a  more  vivid  picture,  although  they  throw  into 
even  more  striking  relief  the  confusion  of  good  and  bad, 
the  amazing  contradictions  and  unevenness. 

To  the  visitor,  colored  schools  seem  not  a  system  but  a 
series  of  incidents:  bizarre,  heroic,  pathetic,  romantic.  In 
the  most  deplorable  situations  your  stern  judgment  is  apt  to 
be  melted  by  the  sudden  singing  of  a  spiritual.  In  writing 
down  an  almost  illiterate  teacher  presiding  over  a  deskless 
room  without  a  single  textbook,  you  sud- 
denly realize  that  occasionally  one  is 
bringing  the  children  along  with  her 
native  wit  and  ingenuity.  Crude  black- 
boards are  used  for  writing,  then  for 
reading  what  has  been  written.  Figuring 


A  modern,  three-teacher  schoolhouse  for 
Negro  children  built  with  the  aid  of  the 
Rosenwald  Fund.  The  leaky  cabin  it  re- 
places if  typical  of  the  colored  schools  in 
hundreds  of  southern  communities  today 


on  the  board  is  supplemented  by  counting  and  adding  and 
subtracting  of  fingers  on  the  hands.  In  reading  aloud,  to 
which  these  schools  without  books  so  often  have  to  resort, 
the  teacher's  stumbling  slowness  simply  helps  in  making  it 
possible  for  the  unlettered  children  to  follow  her.  In  general, 
however,  ignorant  Negroes  who  will  teach  for  a  total  annual 
salary  of  $300  or  less  are  about  as  incompetent  in  the  deli- 
cate task  of  educating  children  as  similar  individuals  of  any 
other  race. 

A  visitor  in  a  rural  district  is  likely  to  find  the  school 
being  taught  in  a  church  or  a  dilapidated  shack.  The  com- 
munity may  not  have  enough  money  to  build  a  school, 
but  the  presence  of  the  church  in  almost  all  rural  areas 
testifies  to  the  hold  which  religion  still  has  upon  the  country 
Negro.  If  the  school  is  in  a  well-constructed  building,  the 
chances  are  that  it  has  been  erected  by  the  combined 
donations  of  the  Negro  community,  white  friends,  and  the 
Rosenwald  Fund  in  addition  to  public  funds.  The  furniture 
ranges  from  the  latest  style  of  patent  desks  to  soapboxes. 
In  most  cases  the  children  will  be  found  crowded  on  benches 
from  which  the  legs  of  the  smaller  children  dangle  wistfully 
toward  the  floor. 

In  the  typical  school  from  60  to  90  percent  of  the  pupils 
will  be  found  in  the  first  three  grades.  If  the  rainy  season  is 
on,  and  the  "cricks"  have  risen,  only  three  or  four  children 
are  likely  to  be  present  out  of  an  enrolment  of  fifty  or  sixty. 
Or,  if  the  day  is  sunny,  the  teacher  may  tell  you  that  the 
children  were  kept  at  home  to  do  outside  chores,  "fair- 
weather  work."  Poor  attendance  on  Monday  is  usual,  and 
explained  by  wash-day.  If  the  cotton-picking  season  is  on, 
you  may  visit  a  dozen  schools  and  discover  no  more  than  a 
handful  present  at  each.  The  same  is  true  of  cotton-planting 
time,  of  cotton  "chopping"  time,  of  tobacco-bed  picking,  of 
strawberry  picking.  School  officials  may  plan  the  terms  to 
avoid  the  crucial  labor  season,  but  a  late  crop  will  keep  the 
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schools  empty  until  after  Christmas,  although  school  offi- 
cially began  in  October.  Even  after  attendance  starts,  days 
out  for  chores  and  bad  weather  are  apt  to  equal  the  days 
of  book  learning. 

The  average  pupil  in  a  rural  school  comes  from  a 
tenant  family,  although  here  and  there  one  finds  schools 
in  communities  where  every  Negro  is  an  owner.  If  the 
school  is  in  the  deep  South,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the 
parents  of  the  child  are  wholly  illiterate.  The  only  book  in 
the  house  is  likely  to  be  the  Bible,  but  that  book  will  be  in 
every  cabin.  If  the  state  purchases  textbooks,  as  in  Louisiana, 
the  pupil  will  have  a  full  set,  though  often  of  cast-offs  from 
white  schools;  if  texts  are  not  furnished,  one  reader  may 
serve  a  class  of  fifteen  to  fifty. 

If  you  examine  a  third-grade  child  in  this  school,  you 
will  find  that  he  may  be  anywhere  from  eight  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  The  average  runs  from  ten  years  in  the  best 
systems  to  almost  thirteen  in  the  worst.  If  you  ask  him  his 
name,  you  will  find  good  old  biblical  names  predominating, 
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but  often  picturesque  variants  appear.  A 
child  once  told  me  his  name  was  Billy. 
But,  knowing  something  of  the  vagaries 
of  Negro  names,  I  demanded  his  "real 
name."  Whereupon  he  replied:  "Billy  is 
short  for  Billion.  You  see,  Pap's  name  is 
Nichols,  so  he  called  the  first  one  Million 
Nichols — there  she  is  over  there,  we  calls 
her  Milly  for  short — then  there  was  me, 
and  he  called  me  Billion,  and  then  an- 
other one  come,  and  he  asked  the  teacher, 
and  so  that  baby  was  called  Trilly,  short 
for  Trillion."  Hoping  that  no  greater  tax 
might  be  laid  upon  the  mathematical 
knowledge  of  the  teacher,  I  passed  on  to 
another  child  whose  appearance  was  in 
violent  contrast  to  his  name  of  Snowdrop 
Brown,  and  to  yet  another  one  whose  de- 
livery by  the  stork  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  resulted  in  the  proud  name  oi 
Early  Bird  Wilson.  The  pride  of  race  ap- 
pears in  many  Booker  T.  Washington; 
and  Paul  Laurence  Dunbars,  but  fre- 
quently one  meets  a  Robert  E.  Lee  and  even  a  Jefferson 
Davis. 

It  is  easy  to  catch  the  children  of  these  country  schools  with 
what  seem  to  us  easy  questions.  They  may  reply  that  ice  is 
made  of  wood,  that  napkins  are  made  of  glass,  that  yesterday 
was  a  drive.  But  they,  in  turn,  if  they  were  not  too  awed  oi 
polite,  could  stump  the  visiting  examiner  on  ways  to  make 
a  balky  mule  go,  on  how  to  learn  so  much  of  the  family's 
cherished  and  well-worn  Bible  when  no  member  of  the 
family  has  ever  been  able  to  read,  on  how  to  make  one 
pair  of  pants  serve  over  an  heroic  decade  successively  foi 
father  and  two  sons.  They  can  even  show  some  surprising 
feats  in  "book  larnin'".  The  absence  of  books  has  forced  a 
good  deal  of  memory  drill  and  rote  learning.  Such  old- 
fashioned  methods  may  be  smiled  at  indulgently  by  progres- 
sive-school people  of  today.  But  a  rural  Negro  child  can 
call  the  answer  to  16  times  13  while  the  country-day-school 
pupil  is  reaching  for  his  pencil  or  nonchalantly  asking  you 
why  you  want  to  know.  The  Negro  student  also  has  a  deal 
of  history  and  geography  at  his  tongue's 
end  and  a  good  many  more  rules  of  gram- 
mar than  the  customs  of  his  country  wil 
allow  him  to  use.  But  in  the  simple  tool; 
of  knowledge  the  Negro  rural  pupil  ii 
found  by  standard  achievement  to  be 
from  two  to  five  years  behind  the  score 
expected  of  a  child  of  his  age. 

Teachers  whom  I  have  met  in  these 
rural  schools  range  from  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen to  a  matriarch  of  eighty-six.  The 
average  younger  teacher  will  hold  z 
certificate  which  proclaims  her  graduation 
from  highschool,  although  this  may  be 
anything  from  a  modern,  well-equipped, 
and  accredited  secondary  institution  with 
seventy  teachers,  to  a  school  where  three 
distraught  women  are  handling  all  grades 
from  the  first  through  the  twelfth.  The 
teacher  may  get  a  salary  of  $25  a  month 
for  a  five-month  term,  or  $30  a  month  foi 
four  months  or  even  three;  while  in  ar 
adjoining  county  a  sister-teacher  ma> 
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receive  as  much  as  $110  a  month  for  nine 
months,  and  another  in  a  nearby  city  may 
get  an  annual  salary  of  $1750.  In  some 
instances  the  teacher  may  hold  no  certifi- 
cate at  all,  or  perhaps  be  using  her  sister's, 
as  investigators  found  five  teachers  doing 
in  one  county.  Or  the  teacher  may  hold  a 
certificate  based  on  a  highschool  diploma 
which  was  given  out  gratis  by  the  county 
superintendent  in  an  effort  to  raise  the 
rating  of  his  staff. 

Tests  recently  given  to  hundreds  of 
teachers  of  these  rural  schools  brought  hi 
an  average  score  equivalent  by  national 
standards  to  that  of  a  seventh-grade  child. 
The  teacher  lives  in  some  cases  as  far  as 
five  miles  from  the  school,  and  often  pays 
from  $10  to  $15  of  her  meager  monthly 
stipend  for  lodging  and  board.  She  is 
usually  the  product  of  a  short  school  term, 
poor  teachers,  and  low  standards;  her 
presence  in  the  schoolroom  perpetuates  a 
vicious  circle. 

If  lower  schools  for  Negroes  are  inadequate,  the  provisions 
for  higher  education  may  be  expected  to  be  even  more 
scanty.  They  are.  Until  a  couple  of  decades  ago  the  only 
Negro  colleges  were  "mission"  institutions  maintained  by 
northern  money  and  manned  by  northern  teachers.  While 
many  southerners  still  oppose  on  principle  any  higher 
education  for  Negroes,  recent  years  have  seen  a  great  change 
of  attitude  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  questions  that  con- 
cern this  race.  Every  southern  state  now  maintains  at  least 
one  institution  of  college  grade  for  Negroes,  a  "land-grant 
college,"  which  receives  federal  as  well  as  state  support. 
These  institutions  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  to  pretty  sloppy  courses  in  "agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  They  are,  however,  the  beginnings  of 
what  may  become  a  fair  system  of  state  institutions.  Many 
of  the  old  church  schools  are  growing  into  good  small  col- 
leges. A  few  are  making  distinguished  records. 

Howard  University,  founded  by  the  Freedman's  Bureau, 
the  agency  set  up  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  care  for  the 
newly  liberated  race,  offers  not  only  col- 
lege work  but  professional  courses  to  some 
two  thousand  Negro  students  every  year. 
This  is  the  only  university  in  America 
that  is  maintained  by  direct  appropria- 
tion from  Congress.  It  is  a  credit  to  the 
Negro  and  to  the  nation. 

A  group  of  private  institutions  in  At- 
lanta has  made  an  affiliation  under  the 
general  aegis  of  Atlanta  University.  Of 
this  group  Morehouse  and  Spelman  are 
giving  excellent  undergraduate  work  re- 
spectively for  men  and  women,  and  the 
university  is  offering  graduate  courses 
under  an  increasing  number  of  eminent 
scholars. 

Fisk  University  in  Nashville  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  smaller  colleges  of  the 
entire  South  regardless  of  race.  Its  de- 
partment of  social  sciences  under  the 
brilliant  leadership  of  Charles  S.  Johnson 
is  the  most  distinguished  in  the  South 
with  the  possible  single  exception  of  the 
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Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  presided  over  by 
Howard  Odum  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Another  promising  center  is  the  new  Dillard  University 
at  New  Orleans  formed  by  a  merger  of  two  struggling  de- 
nominational colleges  with  the  moral  and  financial  backing 
of  the  church  boards,  the  educational  foundations,  and  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans.  This  institution,  named  for  a  well- 
known  southern  scholar,  is  presided  over  by  another  white 
southerner — striking  testimony  of  the  changing  attitude  in 
the  South  toward  Negro  institutions.  Dr.  E.  E.  Just  in 
biology,  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  in  history,  Charles  S.  Johnson 
in  social  science,  James  Weldon  Johnson  and  Countee 
Cullen  in  literature — all  Negro  professors — are  among  the 
ornaments  of  learning  in  the  South,  regardless  of  color. 

Today's  record  is  after  all  a  substantial  one  for  a  race 
which  only  seventy  years  ago  was  in  slavery,  and  for  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  which  is  much  poorer  than  the  rest  of  the 
nation  and  which  started  with  little  respect  for  the  rights  or 
abilities  of  Negroes.  Today  2,124,000  (Continued  on  page  574) 
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BUTLER'S 
ETCHINGS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCENE 


Arizona -The  Dry  Season 


New  England  Scene 


Among  contemporary  American 
etchers  Andrew  R.  Butler  is  stead- 
ily gaining  reputation.  Taken  to- 
gether his  prints  of  the  national 
scene-his  subjects  are  always 
American-give  some  of  the  vari- 
ety and  sweep  of  the  country.  He 
retains  the  clean  and  careful 
drawing  of  the  etchings  in  his  more 
recent  work  in  water-colors  and 
oils.  That  he  can  make  a  lovely 
composition  of  less  picturesque 
aspects  of  America  is  evident 
in  the  print  of  Kansas  (right). 


Kansas 


LIFTING 

THE 

DROUGHT 


IN  Washington  these  days,  they 
are  trying  desperately  to  restore 
some  sort  of  balance  between 
the  forces  that  lead  to  inflation 
and  those  that  produce  depression. 
The  national  teeter-board  is  so 
overweighted  by  people  seated  on 
the  lower  end  that  it  is  hard  to 
move.  It  was  beginning  to  swing 
free  from  the  ground,  just  trem- 
bling toward  an  equilibrium, 
when  onto  the  side  of  the  depres- 
sion was  dropped  the  drought. 

All  that  intricate  entanglement  of  departments  and  bu- 
reaus and  committees,  of  emergency  administrations  and 
permanent  boards  which  compose  the  federal  government, 
and  most  of  the  state  governments  as  well,  are  concerned 
with  the  effort  to  lift  the  extra  weight  of  the  drought.  The 
federal  government,  which  is  the  sum  of  all  these  parts,  has 
been  busy  on  this  heavy  task  for  more  than  a  year. 

Up  in  the  wheat  and  cattle  country  the  drought  began  to 
be  serious  in  the  autumn  of  1933.  It  continued  through  the 
winter  when  there  was  not  enough  snow  to  give  the  crops 
an  early  start  in  the  spring.  By  June  it  was  in  the  emergency 
stage  in  parts  of  the  Northwest;  by  July  it  had  spread  into 
the  rich  farming-lands;  in  August  it  was  worse;  in  Septem- 
ber it  covered  nearly  all  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River — the  land  from  which  most  of  our  food  has  come 
since  we  began  to  settle  it  a  century  ago  chanting  the  refrain, 
"For  Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us  each  a  farm!" 
In  the  late  summer  the  President  was  officially  informed  that 
the  drought  had  caused  a  total  loss  of  $5  billion  in  twenty- 
four  states  containing  one  fourth  of  the  population  and  three 
fifths  of  the  land  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  reached  a  stage  of  civilization  where  we  do  not 
let  our  brothers  starve.  We  are  feeding  people  now  on  farms 
which  used  to  raise  corn  that  would  tassel  out  above  the  hat 
of  a  man  on  horseback;  farms  on  which  the  wheat  stalks  once 
crowded  each  other  in  the  fields;  farms  once  heavy  with  wild 
hay  to  be  had  for  the  cutting.  September  1 4  it  was  announced 
that  there  were  about  550,000  farming  families  on  relief  as 
a  result  of  the  drought.  In  round  numbers  this  would  be 
about  two  million  people.  We  are  feeding  these  people. 
What  are  we  giving  them  to  eat?  Where  are  we  getting  it? 

Consider,  for  example,  the  potato.  We  are  a  nation  of 
potato-eaters.  The  potato-raisers  in  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  had  a  marketing 
agreement  with  the  government  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  potatoes  they  would  sell,  based  on  the 
number  of  potatoes  which  grew  normally  on 
their  farms.  But  in  these  states  there  was  no 
drought.  On  the  contrary  they  had  exceptionally 
good  potato  weather.  Money  was  given  the  states 
to  buy  the  surplus  and  it  was  distributed'early  in 
the  summer  to  those  on  relief  all  over  the  country. 
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Consider  bread.  Sixteen  million  bushels  of  last  year's  sur- 
plus wheat  crop  which  the  government  bought  have  been 
ground  and  distributed  to  those  who  could  not  buy  flour. 

Consider  the  peach.  The  California  peach  crop  was  six 
thousand  tons  over  what  the  growers  had  agreed  to  put  on 
the  market.  These  six  thousand  tons,  about  100  million 
peaches,  were  given  by  the  growers  to  the  state  relief  ad- 
ministration. California  was  given  money  to  "process" 
peaches  (a  new  term  for  preparing  them  for  human  use)  and 
they  are  in  storage  now  to  be  given  away  in  relief  this  winter. 

These  are  examples  of  what  is  being  done  with  the  surplus 
everywhere,  thanks  to  the  man  who  invented  the  tin  can. 
Not  this  year  is  surplus  fruit  rotting  in  the  orchards,  nor  sur- 
plus corn  being  burned  for  fuel,  nor  surplus  vegetables  being 
dumped  into  the  harbors  to  keep  up  the  price — not  if  the 
government  knows  it ! 

The  problem  of  furnishing  meat  was  solved  quite  differ- 
ently. Not  out  of  a  surplus  but  as  the  result  of  drought  itself 
has  come  the  meat  supply.  Without  food  a  cow  will  not  lie 
dormant  as  a  seed  will — she  dies.  As  the  western  pastures 
went  dry  the  farmers  began  to  rush  their  cattle  to  market 
in  such  numbers  that  the  price  fell  below  the  cost  of  the  trip. 
Then  in  an  attempt  to  save  their  herds  they  resorted  to  the 
methods  of  our  pastoral  ancestors  by  driving  them  from 
bare  pastures  to  green. 

It  was  not  like  bringing  the  herds  up  from  Texas  seventy 
years  ago.  Then  there  were  no  roads  and  the  cattle  had  to 
swim  the  rivers,  but  they  could  range  the  unfenced  land  for 
feed.  Today,  though  the  rivers  are  bridged,  the  land  is 
fenced,  and  the  cattle-drive  had  to  feed  on  dry  weeds  along 
the  road  side.  The  solution  of  our  pastoral  ancestors  was  no 
solution  of  the  situation  last  summer.  We  had  between  60 


Here  is  the  epic  of  the  drought — 10  million  cattle  killed  to 
save  them,  the  long  trek  of  a  million  more  to  green  pasture, 
"processing"  of  fruit,  grain  and  meat  as  work-relief  projects. 
More  dramatic  than  relief  is  the  long-term  effort  to  prevent 
drought,  to  balance  the  nation's  water-budget,  and  to  try  to 
teach  50  million  people  the  "decent  use"  of  the  good  earth 
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and  70  million  cattle,  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  the 
drought  area.  That  is  too  many  to  go  walking  away  in 
search  of  fresh  pasture — and  find  it.  During  the  autumn  of 
1933  the  government  had  sent  12  million  bushels  of  its  sur- 
plus grain  into  the  Northwest  for  livestock  feed.  In  the 
summer  of  1934  it  began  to  buy  up  the  cattle  that  were  worth 
moving  and  to  pay  the  farmers  in  cash  for  them. 

To  process  them  was  a  vast  undertaking  since  it  was  neces- 
sary to  handle  85,000  a  day.  The  governors  of  the  states 
where  there  had  been  no  drought  were  asked  to  find  pasture 
for  some  of  the  10  million  which  were  to  be  bought.  Each  of 
the  southern  states  and  a  few  of  the  New  England  states 
agreed  to  take  its  quota  and  long  freight  trains  carried  a 
million  to  pasture  where  they  are  now  being  held  for  slaugh- 
ter before  the  winter  comes.  Between  10  and  12  million 
cattle  killed  this  year  to  save  them !  Not  so  many  would  have 
had  to  be  killed  if  the  drought  had  come  either  seven  years 
ago  or  seven  years  in  the  future,  for  the  number  of  cattle  in 
the  country  varies  in  a  regular  cycle  roughly  controlled  by 
price.  At  the  low  point  of  the  cycle  we  have  about  50  million 
which  is  too  few  and  the  price  begins  to  go  up.  Then  the 
farmers  increase  their  herds  till,  in  seven  or  eight  years, 
there  are  between  65  and  67  million  head.  This  is  too  many. 
With  this  bumper  crop  of  beef  prices  fall,  farmers  reduce 
their  herds  and  in  another  seven  or  eight  years  the  cycle 
begins  all  over  again.  The  1934  drought  caught  us  near  the 
top  of  the  cycle.  We  were  due  for  a  big  slaughter  of  cattle 
this  year  anyway,  and  the  drought  reduction  of  pasturage 
will  force  us  down  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  cycle  in  one 
year  instead  of  five  or  six.  But  we  are  going  to  have  use  for 
all  that  extra  beef  this  winter  for  relief — there  will  be  enough 
of  it  but  not  too  much.  Suppose  we  had  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cycle  instead  of  near  the  top ! 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  government's  policy  of 
employing  people  on  relief  when  we  consider  the  cow. 
Thousands  of  people  find  work  in  all  this  extra  "processing." 
In  Butte,  Montana,  for  example,  an  emergency  packing- 
plant  has  been  established.  Butte  is  in  the  copper  country. 
This  summer  there  was  a  strike  in  the  mines,  and  many  of 
the  strikers  and  their  families  were  on  relief  rolls.  The  gov- 
ernment sent  out  experts  to  train  three  thousand  striking 
miners  as  butchers  and  packers,  gave  them  white  uniforms 


and  set  them  to  work.  The  job  so 
delighted  them  that  they  had  the 
letters  FERA  embroidered  on 
their  uniforms.  In  addition  to 
those  in  the  plant,  others  were 
taken  from  the  relief  rolls  to  dis- 
tribute fresh  beef.  The  railroads 
rented  refrigerator  cars  to  the  ad- 
ministration at  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  operating  them  and  the 
workers  made  a  circuit  of  the 
state  distributing  fresh  meat. 

Now  that  the  rain  has  come  to 
Kansas  and  to  some  other  states, 
there  is  time  to  grow  winter  forage 
and  the  farmers  in  the  wheat  area 
can  hold  on  to  a  few  more  of  their  stock.  The  end  of  the 
great  cattle  trek  is  in  sight. 

There  is  a  similar  but  a  shorter  cycle  in  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  country.  The  high  points  of  the  sheep  and  cattle 
cycle  do  not  often  coincide,  but  this  year  they  do.  We  have 
now  about  51  million  sheep.  In  1926  we  had  36  million.  All 
summer  these  sheep  have  been  in  the  high  pastures  in  the 
foothills  of  the  mountains.  Now  they  are  coming  down  to 
the  lower  levels  for  whiter  pasture — and  there  is  no  pasture 
there.  Five  million  of  them  are  to  be  killed  and  processed. 
When  we  consider  the  pig  we  find  still  another  problem. 
Man  in  his  infinite  yearning  for  profit  has  induced  the  sow 
to  farrow  twice  a  year,  and  while  the  cow  produces  only  one 
offspring  at  a  time  and  the  ewe  seldom  more  than  two,  the 
sow  will  bear  almost  any  number  well  up  into  the  'teens. 
The  hog  cycle  is  only  from  three  to  five  years,  and  we  are 
now  near  the  bottom  with  only  56  million.  Of  course  this 
year  the  usual  spring  farrow  had  already  been  reduced  more 
than  a  quarter,  but  that  was  before  the  drought  in  the  hog  and 
corn  country  had  become  dangerous.  Then  6  million  little  pigs 
were  slaughtered  to  save  corn  and  as  a  result  of  this  slaugh- 
ter the  350  million  bushels  they  would  have  eaten,  and 
which  being  forced  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  cheap 
pork  would  have  brought  the  farmer  no  more  than  ten  cents 
a  bushel,  is  now  being  used  for  feed  for  next  year's  meat 
supply  at  the  equivalent  of  sixty  cents  a  bushel.  But  the  in- 
crease of  pigs  is  so  incredibly  rapid  that  it  will  still  be  possible 
to  process  some  60  million  and  distribute  them  as  smoked 
sides. 

It  was  planned  to  tan  the  hides  of  the  millions  of  processed 
cattle  and  make  shoes  for  those  who  need  them,  but  the  shoe 
manufacturers  protested  so  powerfully  that  the  hides  are 
being  held  by  the  government. 

But  still  there  will  be  food.  In  September  contracts  were 
awarded  for  28,395,000  pounds  of  rice  in  two-pound  bags 
and  21,975,000  pounds  in  five-pound  bags;  1  million  pounds 
of  "fresh  or  storage"  butter  in  one-pound  prints  or  rolls  had 
already  been  contracted  for.  Meat,  flour,  vegetables,  fruit — 
these  the  people  in  the  drought  area  will  have  this  winter, 
for  we  do  not  let  our  brothers  starve. 

Neither  do  we  intend  that  our  brothers  shall  be  cold  if  we 
can  help  it.  The  government  has  opened  bids  for  cheese 
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cloth  for  the  inner  linings  of  comforters,  for  material  to  fill 
them,  and  cotton  goods  for  the  covers. 

All  these  forms  of  relief  are  pretty  sure  to  bring  the 
population  of  the  drought  area  through  even  a  hard  winter 
in  something  like  comfort,  and  to  start  them  with  seed  and 
supplies  in  the  spring.  The  government  has  taken  the 
country  as  though  it  were  a  vast  chess-board  and  moved  the 
pieces  so  that  they  will  supplement  each  other — one  to 
attack,  another  to  defend,  each  with  its  different  power 
utilized,  each  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the 
others  till  the  great 
game  of  defeating  the 
drought — holding  back 
the  dire  after-effects 
till  recovery  is  rein- 
forced by  fresh  crops 
— is  accomplished. 

Aubrey  Williams, 
who  was  acting-fed- 
eral emergency  relief 
administrator  during 
Mr.  Hopkins'  summer 
absence  abroad,  says: 

The  means  for  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between 
surplus  food  and  needy 
people  has  been  devel- 
oped. ...  As  a  break  with  tradition  this  program  is  as  sharp  as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  .  .  .  But  relief  is  obviously 
not  a  satisfactory  basis  of  life  from  any  angle.  Commercial,  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  reconstruction  will  obviate  the  need  for  most 
of  it.  ...  Relief  will  continue  to  be  a  necessary  stop-gap  until 
recovery  is  effected  and  buttressed  by  social  and  economic  insur- 
ance, and  let  no  one  believe  that  recovery  and  security  will  not 
come,  for  these  things  will  be  done. 

There  is  no  one  concerned  with  administering  relief  in  the 
drought  area  who  has  any  illusion  that  this  relief — good  and 
efficient  as  it  is  and  carefully  calculated  to  conserve  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  body — is  any  solution  of  the  problem.  When  the 
emergency  is  over  it  will  stop.  If  this  were  all  that  the  gov- 
ernment were  doing  it  would  be  like  reviving  a  prisoner  be- 
tween turns  of  the  rack.  It  is  true  that  the  people  hi  the 
drought  area  will  have  food  of  their  own  as  soon  as  the  crops 
ripen,  and  that  the  cattle  can  eat  as  soon  as  the  spring  grass 
is  bite  high.  But  this  is  not  good  enough.  One  of  the  men  in 
the  department  of  agriculture  has  said,  "We  have  reached 
the  time  where  the  public  need  rather  than  the  public  de- 
mand must  be  the  basis  of  production  and  distribution." 

The  program  of  emergency  relief  will  perhaps  carry  the 
teeter-board  up  in  its  swing  but  it  is  the  long-time  program 
of  permanent  relief  which  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
balance  it  there.  Can  we  prevent  another  drought  from  be- 
ing dropped  on  the  down  end  of  the  teeter-board?  Can 
drought  be  circumvented?  Tamed?  What  is  a  drought 
anyway? 

Drought  is  lack  of  moisture  certainly,  but  it  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  it  is  lack  of  what  might  be  called  contemporary 
ram.  Of  course  all  water  does  reach  the  land  originally  as 
ram,  but  it  may  be  pretty  old  rain — it  may  have  been  under- 
ground for  centuries  before  a  plant-root  got  to  it  and  sucked 
it  up.  It  may  have  reached  some  underground  reservoir 
before  man  was  created.  Water  bears  no  date  on  its  shell,  it 
has  no  rings  like  a  tree.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it  may 
have  been  where  it  is,  but  we  do  know  that  unless  it  is  in 
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the  top  soil  where  the  plant-roots  can  reach  it  during  their 
growing  season  there  will  be  drought. 

'in  those  humid  central  states  which  had  not  suffered 
severely  from  erosion  the  effects  of  the  lack  of  rain  were  con- 
siderably mitigated  by  the  accumulated  moisture  in  the  soil. 
Corn  crops  were  short,  but  they  were  not  a  complete  failure. 
Obviously  if  moisture  can  be  kept  in  this  top  soil,  there 
will  be  no  drought  whether  rain  falls  on  the  surface  or  not. 
Can  this  be  done?  The  Water  Resources  Section  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Board 
of  which  Morris  Llew- 
ellyn Cooke  is  chair- 
man has  that  as  one 
of  its   problems — a 
problem  in  the  solu- 
tion of  which  lies  much 
of  the  plan  of  long- 
time relief  (see   Sur- 
vey Graphic,   Febru- 
ary 1934,  page  53.) 

The  first  task  is  to 
analyze  the  situations 
in  the  different  re- 
gions, for  the  condi- 
tions in  that  vast  ter- 
ritory where  the 
drought  reached  the 
emergency  stage  are 

not  by  any  means  the  same.  If  the  general  cause  of  drought 
is  lack  of  water,  still  there  is  a  variety  of  reasons  why  the 
water  isn't  there,  and  quite  different  methods  are  required 
to  make  sure  that  it  will  be  there  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  as  yet  control  the  ram.  What  we  can  do  is  to 
see  that  there  is  an  effective  container  ready  to  catch  and 
hold  the  rain  that  comes,  the  equivalent  of  a  barrel  set 
under  the  eaves-trough.  This  figurative  ram  barrel,  the 
moisture-holding  top  soil,  once  existed  through  most  of  the 
drought  land.  It  furnished  a  reserve  of  water  to  supplement 
an  interrupted  rainfall.  It  held  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  water  and  the  land.  Now  that  rain-barrel  has  vanished 
in  much  of  the  drought  area. 

If  you  take  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  draw  a  north 
and  south  line  a  little  west  of  the  99th  parallel,  you  have 
roughly  divided  the  rolling  prairies  from  the  high  plains; 
the  fertile  country  once  covered  with  deep  top  soil  and  heavy 
with  tall  grass  and  flowers,  from  the  flat  country  overlaid 
with  thin  top  soil  above  a  sterile  layer  of  sand  or  clay  or 
rock;  the  land  of  abundant  downpour  from  the  land  of  little 
rain.  The  western  wave  of  settlers  who  came  into  the  Great 
Valley  singing  "For  Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us 
each  a  farm!"  pushed  inquiring  fingers  down  through  the 
tangle  of  grass-roots  that  covered  the  rolling  prairie  and 
found  a  deep  black  moist  soil.  They  found  also  that  a  well 
driven  to  a  moderate  depth  brought  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  drinking-water.  They  accepted  gifts  of  quarter-section 
tracts,  and  began  to  turn  under  the  sod.  The  report  of  their 
crops  brought  settlers  pouring  in  from  Back  East  and  over- 
seas. It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  during  the 
first  fifty  years  of  that  pioneering  that  there  could  be  an  end 
to  the  abundance,  much  less  that  the  rich  top  soil  could  be 
carried  away.  The  farmers  did  not  realize  until  yesterday, 
that  every  rain-storm  which  falls  upon  a  slope  bare  of  pro- 
tecting cover  runs  down  over  it  as  a  thin  sheet  of  liquid  soil, 
carrying  away  the  natural  container  for  moisture  on  which 
future  crops  depend.  For  a  moist  top  soil  is  one  answer  to 
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drought,  and  upon  13  million  acres  there  is  now  none  at  all, 
while  on  73  million  very  little  is  left.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
map  which  shows  where  erosion  is  serious  you  will  see  how 
much  of  the  once  rich  prairie  land  is  now  listed  as  emergency 
drought  territory. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  How  can  soil  and  moisture  be 
retained  upon  the  rolling  prairies?  There  is  usually  plenty  of 
rain,  frequently  more  than  can  be  used.  But  what  will  even 
fifty  inches  of  rain  profit  a  farmer  if  he  has  no  way  of  storing 
it  against  the  need?  The  obvious  thing  is  to  level  off  the  land 
so  that  water  will  have  time  to  sink  in.  This  is  the  old  well- 
known  method  of  breaking  up  the  slopes  into  a  series  of 
flat  fields,  by  building  risers  of  stone  or  brush  or  almost  any 
handy  material  that  will  catch  the  inevitable  wash  of  mate- 
rial down  the  hill  and  hold  it  till  the  slope  grows  less  and 
less  and  finally  becomes  no  slope  at  all.  Is  there  any  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  25  million  acres  we  have 
already  terraced  are  out  of  the  present  drought  area?  Not 
quite  so  easy  to  plow — those  terraced  farms;  not  quite  so  easy 
to  reap;  but  water  sinks  into  their  soil  instead  of  running  away. 

THERE'S  an  even  simpler  way  of  levelling  off  the  ground 
in  the  effort  to  keep  the  soil  and  the  water  and  to  circum- 
vent drought, — "contour  plowing."  Every  furrow  that  goes 
up  a  hillside  is  a  readymade  stream-bed,  down  which  the 
rain  runs  to  waste.  The  remedy  is  to  plow  round  and  round 
the  contour  of  the  hills,  converting  each  hillside  into  a 
series  of  tiny  temporary  terraces  on  which  the  rain  will  be 
held  till  the  ground  can  take  it  up.  Is  there  any  significance  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  where  this  contour  plowing  has  been  most 
generally  practiced  that  the  starving  cattle  are  now  being  fed? 

Another  method  to  the  same  end  is  called  "strip  crop- 
ping"— planting  the  land  in  long  parallel  bands  running 
crosswise  of  the  slope,  with  every  third  or  fourth  strip 
planted  to  some  thick-rooted  permanent  growth,  which  will 
anchor  the  soil  till  it  can  become  an  effective  sponge  to  hold 
moisture  against  the  need. 

The  high  plains  did  not  attract  settlers  so  soon  as  the 
prairies.  They  were  flat  and  easy  to  till,  but  the  top  soil  was 
exceedingly  thin.  It  was  covered  with  a  carpet  of  short  grass 
on  which  the  buffalo  had  fed  and  which  was  adequate 
forage  for  cattle.  The  scanty  rainfall  sank  through  it  and  was 
held  above  the  impervious  sub  soil,  protected  from  evapora- 
tion by  the  summer  sun.  But  the  demand  for  more  and  more 
food,  the  discovery  of  methods  of  dry  farming  and  irrigation, 
the  introduction  of  the  tractor  and  the  high  prices  before  and 
after  the  World  War — all  these  things  kept  the  refrain 
"For  Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us  each  a  farm"  cur- 
rent for  the  past  fifty  years  as  it  was  in  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  past  century.  Uncle  Sam  gave  it  first  in  quarter  sections, 
then  in  half  sections,  and  then  in  whole  square  miles,  and  he 
still  has  much  in  store  though  some  50  million  acres  have 
gone  into  cultivation  since  the  World  War.  Not  only  grain 
crops  were  planted  on  the  plains,  but  cattle  bred  in  the 
South  were  turned  into  them  to  fatten  for  market,  in  num- 
bers that  were  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  feed.  The 
balance  which  nature  had  established  on  the  high  plains  be- 
tween growing  things  and  their  food — between  grass  and 
soil  and  water — has  been  upset.  Drought  there  has  endured 
from  three  to  five  years.  What  relief  is  there  for  them? 

The  settlers  of  the  high  plains  never  farmed  such  land. 
Not  much  country  of  that  type  has  ever  been  brought  under 
cultivation  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  belongs  to  the  Pastoral 
Age,  and  there  has  been  no  other  successful  use  of  it  in  the 
experience  of  living  men. 


Permanent  drought  relief  on  the  high  plains  requires  the 
establishment  there  of  a  new  Pastoral  Age.  The  first  step  is  to 
return  the  land  to  a  protective  cover  of  close-rooted  plants, 
not  necessarily  the  same  plants  that  were  on  it  before  man 
came  because  many  of  them  did  not  meet  the  present  double 
requirements — to  protect  the  soil  and  also  to  furnish  feed. 
But  the  government  is  hunting  the  earth  to  find  feed  plants 
that  can  endure  drought  and  so  anchor  the  soil  that  there 
will  be  no  dust  storms — Durham  wheat,  crested  wheat  grass, 
Sudan  grass,  some  four  thousand  varieties  of  the  soy  bean, 
date  palms  for  the  Southwest.  The  rivers  and  streams  which 
come  rushing  down  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  there 
is  frequently  over  50  inches  of  rain  in  the  year,  and  'go  so 
slowly  across  the  flat  hot  plains  that  they  all  but  dry  up 
during  the  journey — are  to  be  protected  by  quick  growing 
trees  to  prevent  evaporation.  At  strategic  points  the  high 
spring  waters  will  be  impounded  back  of  dams  or  in 
reservoirs. 

To  circumvent  drought  on  the  high  plains  requires  the 
most  rigid  thrift.  In  terms  of  H2O  the  people  there  have  been 
living  far  beyond  their  means  and  the  crash  has  come.  They 
must  retrench  and  build  up  a  reserve  of  moisture  against 
drought  emergency  instead  of  having  to  rely  on  emergency 
relief.  There  must  be  a  reversal  of  this  year's  tragic  trek  of 
cattle;  a  return  of  the  flocks  and  herds  to  the  green  grass. 

IN  the  national  attack  on  drought,  Secretary  Wallace  urges 
an  Ever  Normal  Granary — -a  supply  of  grain  kept  per- 
petually at  a  stated  level  to  be  drawn  on  in  time  of  need  as  a 
reservoir  of  water  is  drawn  on.  He  says: 

We  have  laid  a  peaceful  course,  not  too  fixed  or  rigid,  for 
American  agriculture.  It  is  a  course  to  a  far  end:  balanced  harvests 
with  storage  of  an  ever  normal  granary,  a  peaceful  balance  between 
our  major  producing  groups,  rural  and  urban;  a  wise  and  decent 
use  of  all  our  land,  a  shared  abundance.  .  .  .  Three  million  farm- 
ers have  signed  adjustment  contracts  and  are  cooperating  through 
their  own  community  associations  to  stabilize  production.  A  mil- 
lion more  are  working  cooperatively  under  marketing  agreements 
and  licenses.  .  .  .  They  do  not  have  to  face  barehanded  and  alone 
the  cruelties  of  drought.  .  .  .  They  do  not  have  to  look  forward  to 
another  series  of  bubble  and  collapse.  .  .  .  They  can  call  upon  the 
centralizing  power  of  the  government  to  help  them  in  their  collec- 
tive efforts. 

The  long-time  relief  program  has  only  a  few  basic  princi- 
ples: to  use  every  known  means  to  keep  the  top  soil  which  will 
hold  water  where  it  belongs;  to  keep  the  top  soil  full  of  moisture 
by  giving  the  ram  a  chance  to  sink  into  it  and  by  protecting  it 
from  evaporation  after  it  gets  there;  to  stop  trying  to  raise 
cultivated  crops  on  land  where  there  is  little  probability  of 
enough  moisture  to  mature  them;  to  turn  these  lands  back 
into  forest  and  pasture  and  by  careful  cropping  to  keep  them 
there;  to  limit  the  amount  of  land  put  in  cultivation  and  the 
sort  of  crops  raised  upon  it  to  what  there  is  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  using  profitably;  to  keep  for  emergencies  a  re- 
serve constantly  in  storage  under  seal;  to  limit  the  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  the  number  which  can  range  a  given  area 
without  destroying  their  own  pasture,  and  to  the  number 
which  the  market  requires;  and  to  iron  out  the  recurring 
cycles  in  animal  production  as  in  grain  production. 

A  difficult  program?  Only  in  that  it  requires  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  people  concerned,  and  time  and  patience  and 
hard  work — and  most  important  of  all  the  education  of  some 
fifty  million  human  beings  so  that  they  will  not  only  see  the 
imperative  need  of  this  program  but  will  know  how  to  carry 
it  out. 


BENCH-MARKS  IN  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 

IV.    ROADS  TO  PROSPERITY  IN  THE  TVA 

BY  ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN 


ALINDLY  woman,  visiting  a  Negro  orphanage,  under- 
took to  help  wait  on  the  table.  When  she  said  to  a 
little  waif,  "Will   you   have   more   molasses?"  he 
turned  to  the  boy  next  him  and  remarked, 

"She  asked  me  to  have  mo'  'lasses.  Cain't  she  see  I  ain't 
had  any  'lasses  yet?"  In  the  industrial  centers  of  America 
there  is  still  an  anxious  watch  for  the  return  of  prosperity, 
but  hi  much  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region  and  in 
many  other  communities,  the  situation  is  different.  They 
haven't  had  any  prosperity  yet. 

Some  sections  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  region 
have  in  past  years  known  a  prosperous  agriculture.  There 
the  present  distress  may  be  ascribed  to  the  industrial  col- 
lapse of  1929  and  to  the  much  longer  and  more  persistent 
dilemma  of  the  American  farmer.  But  for  a  large  part  of 
the  population  there  is  no  such  background  of  prosperity  at 
any  time.  To  give  an  idea  of  what  the  background  is,  let  me 
quote  from  Peter  Molyneaux,  editor  of  The  Texas  Weekly: 

The  conventional  picture  of  the  antebellum  South  is  that  of  an 
aristocratic  owning-class  of  whites  supported  in  idleness  by  a 
Negro  slave  class.  This  picture  is  entirely  erroneous  in  one  impor- 
tant particular,  if  in  no  other. 

The  total  white  population  of  the  slave  states  in  1850  was 
6,164,447,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  of  which  there 
were  4,426,822  white  persons  or  nearly  72  percent  of  the  total 
white  population,  who  neither  owned  nor  hired  a  single  slave. 
And  yet  the  leading  products  of  the  South,  particularly  cotton, 
were  produced  almost  entirely  by  slaves. 

What  did  these  non-slaveholding  whites  do  for  a  living?  Most 
of  them,  of  course,  were  farmers.  Some  of  them  attempted  to  raise 
cotton  in  competition  with  slave  labor  and  planter  capital,  but 
from  all  accounts  it  was  a  most  unprofitable  undertaking.  The 
term  "poor  white"  has  come  to  have  a  technical  meaning  among 
students  of  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  South,  and 
though  I  was  born  in  the  South  of  southern-born  parents,  and 
though  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  South  and  have  given  some 
study  to  die  South's  history  and  peculiar  social  and  economic 
problems,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  never  sure  what  most  of  these 
students  mean  by  "poor  white."  But  technical  phrases  aside,  it  is 
certain  that  most  of  the  white  people  of  the  South,  both  before  the 
Civil  War  and  since,  have  been  very  poor.  And  it  is  quite  as  certain 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  non-slaveholding  whites  of 
the  cotton  states,  say  from  1800  to  1860,  lived  at  a  standard  much 
lower  than  most  of  the  Negro  slaves. 

Shut  off  from  the  rich  farmlands,  these  people  went  west, 
or  they  took  to  the  hills,  where  they  occupied  every  little 
nook  and  cove,  or,  after  the  Civil  War,  they  be- 
came "share  croppers"  for  the  large  land  owners. 
In  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region  there  are 
six  and  a  half  million  white  people,  most  of 
whom  have  never  known  prosperity  in  any  form. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  families  that  have 
never  seen  as  much  as  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year  cash  income. 

While  the  hill  country  was  not  adapted  to  large 
scale  agriculture,  it  had  vast  natural  resources. 
The  region  had  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
body  of  hardwood  timber  outside  the  tropics. 


Managed  by  a  planned  economy,  this  mountain  forest 
would  have  lasted  for  centuries,  and  its  care,  harvesting 
and  use  would  have  furnished  support  for  perhaps  a  third 
of  the  mountain  population.  Lumbermen  however  bought 
this  forest  land  for  a  song  from  the  owners,  used  the  mountain 
people  as  a  source  of  cheap  labor,  stripped  the  forests  and 
departed,  apparently  giving  no  more  thought  to  the  working 
population  they  left  stranded  than  they  did  to  the  stumps 
left  rotting  on  the  hillside.  Then  as  coal,  gas  and  oil  followed 
timber,  the  same  exploitation  continued.  As  these  resources 
are  exhausted  the  local  population  is  again  cast  off  as  the 
debris  of  rugged  individualism.  Even  had  some  socially 
minded  employer  desired  to  build  a  permanent  prosperity, 
he  would  have  been  handicapped  by  the  whole  situation. 
He  would  have  been  almost  an  outlaw  among  his  fellows, 
as  was  Henry  Ford  when  he  set  a  high  wage  rate.  He  would 
have  been  competing  with  men  who  had  no  such  scruples. 
Rugged  individualism  has  its  own  way  of  working,  and  the 
present  condition  in  the  mountains  is  its  perfect  fruit. 

HERE  and  there  fertile  valleys  were  occupied  by  these 
people.  In  them  prosperous  and  self-respecting  com- 
munities grew  up.  Sometimes  a  mountain  stream  supplied 
power  to  a  grist  mill,  and  there  a  local  industry  appeared. 
A  large  part  of  the  industrial  leadership  of  the  cities  of  this 
region  was  recruited  from  the  hills. 

Now  the  mountain  people  are  pouring  into  southern  Ohio 
and  occupying  abandoned  farms.  Each  year  those  who  re- 
main behind  do  the  backbreaking  work  of  clearing  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  steep  mountain  sides,  though  they  know 
that  by  the  time  three  or  four  crops  of  corn  are  raised  the 
soil  will  be  washed  away,  and  the  labor  of  clearing  must  be 
repeated  on  more  of  the  mountain  sides. 

These  regions  are  a  constant  menace  to  labor  standards 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  During  the  years  from  1920 
to  1930  in  the  states  in  which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity lies,  1,800,000  white  and  colored  persons  left  the  farms, 
largely  for  northern  industrial  cities.  The  drift  of  the  textile 
and  other  industries  from  the  North  to  the  South  is  quite 
largely  due  to  this  supply  of  cheap  labor.  Before  the  NRA 
codes  went  into  effect  it  is  reported  that  men  and  women 
were  working  in  factories  fifty  hours  a  week  for  a  five-dollar 
wage.  During  the  past  year  50  to  75  percent  of  the  families 
of  many  of  these  hill  counties  have  been  on  public  relief, 
a  "dole"  which  does  not  make  possible  an  adequate  diet. 


Problems  and  possibilities  of  a  region  which  "ain't  had  any 
prosperity  yet/1  in  spite  of  its  vast  human  and  material  re- 
sources, are  outlined  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  informal 
"los"  written  for  Survey  Graphic  by  the  head  of  TVA.  Here 
he  explodes  some  popular  myths  about  the  Old  South  and  the 
New,  and  submits  his  "personal  views  as  to  suitable  objectives 
for  the  economic  development"  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area 
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This  is  a  brief  picture  of  A   well-equipped  rural   shop 

a   century-old   condition   in  furniture-making  to  local  men 

"the  land  of  the  free  and 
the    home    of   the    brave." 

This,  according  to  a  former  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  freedom  and  lack  of  regimentation.  To  be  fully  true  and 
representative  it  would  require  a  thousand  amplifications 
and  qualifications.  In  a  region  four  fifths  as  large  as  Eng- 
land, extending  from  the  cotton-fields  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  to  the  mountain-pastures  of  Virginia,  every 
stage  is  present  from  prosperity  to  poverty,  from  excellent 
farm  management  to  a  bitter  fight  for  bare  living,  and  broad 
generalizations  are  full  of  detail  error.  Perhaps  not  more 
than  half  of  the  Tennessee  River  area  and  the  nearby 
regions  are  to  be  properly  included  in  such  a  description. 

Granting  large  qualifications,  we  still  have  a  picture  of 
the  problem  presented  to  the  TVA.  In  this  general  region 
are  millions  of  people  unemployed,  or  unprofitably  employed 
on  little  hill  farms.  They  include  a  vast  amount  of  excellent 
human  material.  They  are  surrounded  by  the  vestiges  of 
great  forests,  by  streams  with  almost  unlimited  potential 
water-power,  by  coal,  ore,  ceramic  materials,  and  other 
minerals.  They  live  in  an  exceptionally  fine  climate.  Their 
universities  are  alive  to  the  problem.  What  can  the  TVA  do 
to  help  translate  these  resources  from  the  chaos  of  rugged 
individualism  to  an  ample  and  stable  prosperity?  That  is  our 
problem.  It  is  a  national  problem.  Unsolved  this  situation 
can  become  an  unbearable  public  burden.  With  a  fair 
chance  these  people  now  in  distress  can  become  a  powerful 
stabilizing  and  enriching  element. 

The  TVA  does  well  to  push  for  cheap  and  universal 
electric  power  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  achieved  without  a 
permanent  government  subsidy.  The  same  is  true  with 
reference  to  fertilizer.  But  these  and  similar  projects  must 
be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  whole  life  of  the  people.  The  im- 
provement of  that  total  well  being,  in  physical,  social,  and 
economic  condition,  is  the  total  aim.  In  that  program  no 


gives   part-time   employment  in  essential     element     can     be 

skilled  in  woodcraft  and  carving  safely  omitted. 

The  TVA  is  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  Two 

great  engineering  projects  a  third  finished,  a  power  program 
well  on  its  way,  experimental  fertilizer  plants  approaching 
completion,  far-reaching  studies  in  progress  of  river  control, 
natural  resources,  land  use,  and  of  social  and  economic 
conditions — these  are  some  of  the  chief  accomplishments 
of  this  brief  period.  In  the  field  of  bringing  about  the 
productive,  self-supporting  activity  of  a  vast  number  of 
people,  we  must  speak  of  problems,  plans,  and  preliminary 
explorations,  rather  than  of  accomplished  results. 

THE  extreme  world-wide  swing  to  self-contained  national- 
ism largely  cut  off  exports  from  the  United  States,  except 
as  we  loaned  the  money  abroad  to  pay  for  them.  As  foreign 
debts  remain  unpaid  it  begins  to  seem  that  in  much  of  our  ex- 
porting of  the  past  ten  years  we  were  not  selling  our  goods, 
but  were  giving  them  away.  With  exports  cut  off,  we  have 
a  surplus  of  food  products,  for  we  cannot  stretch  the  American 
stomach  to  eat  it  all.  So  there  is  a  poor  market  for  agricul- 
tural production,  and  great  distress  among  the  farmers. 
Since  farmers  cannot  buy,  and  since  workmen  do  not  receive 
wages  enough  to  buy  what  they  produce,  there  is  great  over- 
production in  industry,  with  resulting  unemployment. 

If  this  were  only  a  physical  problem  of  readjusting 
factories  and  farms — of  raising  less  food  and  producing 
more  goods — the  correction  could  be  easily  made.  America 
has  the  skill  and  business  capacity  to  do  it.  If  we  had  only 
to  remove  a  few  physical  mountains  with  our  steam  shovels, 
or  build  a  steel  pipe-line  from  supply  to  demand,  the  job 
would  be  easy.  But  the  change  to  be  made  is  a  far  more 
difficult  one;  it  is  that  of  changing  mental  attitudes. 

Several  great  shortages  in  American  life  retard  the 
achievement  of  stable  prosperity.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
that  social-mindedness  which  would  lead  us  to  administer 
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business  for  the  general  good,  and  not  for  immediate  selfish 
gain;  there  is  a  shortage  of  that  discipline  and  character 
which  would  keep  us  from  extravagance,  inflation,  and 
speculative  gambling;  and  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  wide- 
spread understanding  of  economic  and  social  causes  which 
would  enable  us  to  manage  wisely  our  economic  affairs. 
If  our  only  shortages  were  of  coal  or  wheat  or  automobiles 
or  highways,  these  could  quickly  be  overcome,  but  shortages 
of  character  and  wisdom  can  be  removed  only  by  a  long, 
slow  process.  Yet,  except  as  they  are  removed,  we  shall  not 
have  a  stable,  generally  distributed  prosperity  on  a  high 
level. 

When  a  competent  engineer  designs  a  bridge,  he  plans 
it  in  accordance  with  the  strength  of  the  materials  actually 
available.  If  he  must  build  it  of  wood,  he  does  not  assume 
that  his  wood  will  have  the  strength  of  steel.  In  planning  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  any  great  region  like 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  the  same  limitations  apply.  It  is 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  region  is  rich  enough  in  human 
and  physical  resources  to  produce  very  quickly  a  high  gen- 
eral level  of  prosperity.  It  is  very  easy  to  sketch  on  paper  a 
program  of  production  and  distribution,  using  the  resources 
of  the  region,  which  would  set  a  new  standard  for  prosperous 
living.  In  the  face  of  these  resources  it  may  seem  to  some  per- 
sons that  the  modesty  and  tentativeness  of  the  industrial 
and  social  plans  of  the  TVA  are  a  surrender  of  great  possi- 
bilities. Therefore  I  shall  outline  my  somewhat  personal 
views  as  to  suitable  objectives  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  TVA. 

One  of  the  primary  issues  is  the  relation  of  agriculture 
and  industry  in  the  southern  uplands.  For  ten  years  Dr. 
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A  skilled  worker  who  indexes  books  in 
the  Kingsport  Press  is  also  a  farmer,  raising 
hay,  hogs,  beef-cattle  and  chickens,  and 
selling  milk  and  butter  to  his  neighbors 


H.  A.  Morgan  has  studied  this  problem 
and  has  arrived  at  conclusions  which  scciu 
to  me  to  be  essentially  sound.  In  brief  his 
conclusion  is  that  in  the  upland  region  of 
the  South,  there  must  be  a  companionship 
of  agriculture  and  industry.  Agriculture 
here  is  not  a  mass-production  process  as  in 
Iowa.  It  should  be  primarily  a  source  of 
subsistence  and  a  field  for  special  crops. 
Industry  should  furnish  a  market  for  local 
agriculture,  should  largely  supply  local 
needs,  and  should  add  a  cash  income.  But 
that  is  a  long  story  in  itself. 

Then  the  issue  arises  as  to  what  kind  of 
industry  should  be  promoted.  Should  re- 
liance be  on  industrial  centers  like  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  or  should  it  be  on 
local  and  decentralized  undertakings? 

In  a  primeval  forest  of  the  Tennessee 
Mountains  one  finds  the  centuries-old 
monarchs  towering  overhead — hemlock, 
oak,  walnut,  poplar,  spruce  and  hickory. 
Underneath  these,  catching  and  living  on 
the  light  which  filters  from  above,  or  filling 
in  stream  margins  or  rocky  ledges,  are 
smaller  trees — hornbeam,  persimmon,  sas- 
safras, and  red  cedar.  These  are  not 
necessarily  short  lived.  We  recently  came  across  a  red  cedar 
four  hundred  years  old. 

Underneath  the  second  growth  are  still  smaller  trees — 
dogwood,  red  bud,  wild  plum  and  hawthorn.  Still  closer  to 
the  ground  are  witchhazel,  alder  and  rhododendron.  Occu- 
pying a  still  less  conspicuous  place  or  clinging  to  the  rocks, 
are  the  small  bushes — blueberry,  gooseberry,  wild  rose  and 
azalea.  Going  into  the  woods  in  the  spring  before  the  trees 
are  in  leaf  we  find  still  another  flora  on  a  still  lower  level, 
the  early  spring  flowers — trillium,  hepatica,  violets,  spring 
beauty  and  a  host  of  others,  hurrying  through  their  annual 
economy  of  flower  and  seed  before  the  shrubs  and  trees 
overhead  come  into  leaf  and  steal  the  sunlight.  Even  with 
these,  small  size  does  not  necessarily  mean  short  life.  The 
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trilliums  and  jacks-in-the- 
pulpit  rejuvenate  them- 
selves and  may  actually  be 
older  than  the  monarch  of 
the  forest  towering  overhead. 

Still  lower  are  the  mosses  and  lichens  close  to  the  ground  or 
on  the  rocks.  Even  here  size  is  no  measure  of  length  of  life. 
The  lichens  on  the  rock  cliff  may  be  more  secure  than  the 
great  trees  above,  and  it  is  said  that  they  often  are  more 
than  a  century  old. 

This  varied  economy  of  nature  is  an  excellent  example  for 
industry.  In  a  perfectly  balanced  industrial  society  there 
would  be  place  for  industries  of  many  types  and  sizes.  Steel 
rails  should  be  made  in  great  plants.  Railroads  should  be 
in  great  systems.  A  single  telephone  system  and  a  single 
mail  system  for  the  nation  seem  good.  Other  industries  may 
well  be  regional.  If  a  cement-mill  is  too  small  it  is  unprofit- 
able, if  too  large  it  is  defeated  by  long-distance  freight  on  its 


Another  Kingsport  Press  worker,  at  her  bench  performing  the 
superfinish  operation  calling  for  the  spraying  of  gold  with  an 
air-gun/  and  at  her  home  on  the  edge  of  town  where  she  and  her 
husband,  also  a  Press  employe,  have  a  garden  and  chickens 


heavy  and  standardized 
product.  Creameries  and 
canneries  are  usually  local 
by  necessity,  and  laundries 
and  ice  plants  still  more  so. 

America  has  run  to  large  size  and  may  have  greatly 
overdone  mass  production.  France  has  inclined  to  small 
units,  in  some  industries  perhaps  too  small.  A  perfectly  pro- 
portioned industrial  regime  would  take  a  great  variety  of 
conditions  into  account,  deciding  each  case  by  the  realities 
of  the  situation,  without  reliance  on  rule  or  dogma. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  day  of  little  industries  is  necessarily 
past.  It  is  possible  that  industries  may  get  overgrown,  and 
it  may  be  possible  that  there  is  room  for  a  large  variety  of 
small  industries.  If  there  is  room  for  small  industries,  there 
can  be  no  better  place  for  them  than  in  eastern  Tennessee 
and  the  hill  regions  adjoining. 

When  one  wants  character  and  individuality,  mass  pro- 
duction tends  to  fail,  for  individuality  and  character  in 
product  demand  workmen  who  can  and  do  work  with  char- 
acter and  individuality.  France  has  largely  built  her  econ- 
omy on  that  idea  of  character  production;  while  America 
has  built  her  economy  on  mass  production.  But  as  soon  as  we 
get  enough  of  mass  production,  we  become  tired  of  its  mo- 
notony. If  the  people  of  this  Tennessee  River  region  will 
decide,  "We  are  going  to  develop  individuality,  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  our  character  into  our  products,  and  not  make 
the  region  the  Ruhr  of  America,"  they  can  win. 

The  Ruhr  makes  steel  rails  very  cheaply,  but  I  think  that 
in  general  it  would  be  much  better  to  make  the  Tennessee 
Valley  the  "France  of  Production,"  not  the  "Ruhr  of  Pro- 
duction." There  will  be  and  ought  to  be  some  large  indus- 
try, but  the  Tennessee  River  region  should  not  be  forced 
into  it  because  it  is  the  fashion.  Here  and  there  products  of 
individuality  and  character  can  be  developed  which  people 
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will  buy  because  they  are  tired  of  the  monotony  of  mass 
production. 

Another  possibility  for  industrial  life  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  is  through  cooperative  industry. 

In  the  southern  mountain  regions  is  a  population  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  Switzerland,  almost  as  large  as  that  of 
Holland,  almost  twice  as  large  as  Denmark.  It  is  big  enough 
to  make  its  own  work  shoes,  its  own  work  clothes,  its  own 
furniture.  But  if  it  starts  to  do  that,  it  may  get  into  trouble, 
for  a  business  does  not  consist  of  a  factory  here  and  there. 
American  business  is  a  very  complex  organism.  One  cannot 
cut  a  piece  off  his  finger  and  say, '  'Now,  you  be  a  little  man," 
— it  is  only  the  end  of  a  finger.  And  neither  is  a  small  factory 
a  little  industry;  it  is  only  a  little  piece  of  a  great  industrial 
fabric.  And  if  an  industry  in  the  Tennessee  River  region 
should  decide  to  make  its  own  shoe  s  it  would  have  difficulty, 
because  making  shoes  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  shoe  industry; 
the  buying  of  all  the  varied  materials  from  which  to  make 
shoes  is  a  part;  getting  the  shoes  to  the  wholesaler  is  a  part; 
getting  them  from  the  wholesaler  to  the  retailer,  the  sales 
force,  the  credit  for  selling  and  buying  shoes,  are  all  parts. 
Taking  the  whole  process  together,  it  is  a  complex  of  indus- 
trial forces,  resources,  credits,  methods  and  devices. 

SHOULD  we  want  to  build  and  operate  a  shoe  factory  in 
some  town  of  the  TVA  region,  and  in  another  town 
furniture,  in  another  clothes,  and  so  on,  one  might  think, 
"We  have  people  here  who  never  have  been  employed  or 
prosperous,  and  they  might  as  well  be  producing,  making 
their  own  goods,  lifting  themselves  out  of  economic  want.  If 
they  can  make  shoes,  they  can  wear  more  shoes;  they  can 
make  shoes  for  each  other;  and  so  with  other  goods  which 
they  too  largely  go  without  now.  They  can  have  their  own 
economy  in  their  little  world." 

But  suppose  the  shoe-dealer  starts  to  make  shoes;  suppose 
he  wants  to  sell  them  over  where  the  furniture  is  made;  the 
trouble  is  that  he  is  not  a  part  of  the  existing  industrial  or- 
ganization; his  shoes  must  go  to  the  jobber;  but  the  jobber 
already  has  his  arrangements  with  a  big  St.  Louis  manufac- 
turer, so  when  a  man  buys  shoes  at  the  local  store  in  the 
community  where  furniture  is  made,  he  finds  they  are  from 
St.  Louis  and  not  from  the  nearby  community.  And  the 
furniture  dealer  also  has  to  go  through  the  ordered  channels, 
through  the  wholesaler,  who  is  connected  with  the  big 
factories;  and  so  in  the  shoe  town  he  is  squeezed  out.  Because 
of  these  deeply  worn  channels  of  trade,  nearly  all  leading 
into  and  out  of  the  big  business  and  industrial  centers,  it 
seems  necessary  to  set  up  a  new  economy  if  these  people  who 
never  have  been  a  part  of  our  national  economy  are  to  deal 
with  and  for  themselves.  When  we  talk  of  balancing  agri- 
culture and  industry  by  making  things  which  can  be  con- 
sumed in  the  local  area,  when  we  talk  about  having  the 
people  consume  what  they  produce,  we  run  into  these 
difficulties.  There  are  no  roads  going  their  way.  What  is  the 
answer  to  that  situation?  No  single  answer  will  do. 

I  believe  that  to  a  certain  limited  degree  the  cooperatives 
in  this  region  might  well  set  up  their  own  local  economy.  To 
some  degree  they  can  produce  their  own  goods  and  deal  with 
themselves.  But  if  a  region  is  going  to  build  up  a  new  economy 
by  making  things  it  needs  at  home,  it  will  in  a  limited  sense 
have  to  build  up  a  whole  economy  and  not  a  fragment  of 
an  economy. 

That  may  mean  a  cooperating  central  purchasing-organ- 
ization, a  central  sales'  organization,  a  distributing-organ- 
ization, and  perhaps  its  own  credit  in  payment  for  goods — 


credit  which  would  be  good  for  cooperative  products,  but 
not  for  foreign  goods. 

In  that  way  these  people  would  be  compelled  to  buy  from 
each  other.  Not  all  business  would  be  done  in  this  way. 
Money  would  also  be  necessary.  I  believe  this  compulsion  to 
buy  from  each  other  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  break 
across  the  deep-worn  channels  of  trade  which  all  lead  into 
and  out  of  the  great  commercial  centers.  Such  compulsion 
would  be  better  than  the  present  compulsion  of  sitting  at 
home  in  idleness,  buying  nothing  because  we  have  nothing 
to  sell. 

Whether  this  thing  can  be  done,  I  do  not  know.  It  might 
be  unwise  in  a  well-developed  community,  and  yet  necessary 
in  communities  which  have  almost  no  money  to  buy  with 
and  no  product  to  sell,  and  which  find  strenuous  objection  to 
any  new  industry  with  which  they  compete  by  selling  goods 
outside.  I  have  indicated  only  a  possibility  by  which  co- 
operatives organized  for  supplying  home  needs  can  avoid 
being  eliminated  by  the  well-organized  processes  of  mass 
production.  To  carry  through  such  a  program  would  be  a 
very  difficult  undertaking.  But  any  way  out  for  this  region 
seems  difficult. 

In  endeavoring  to  work  out  an  industrial  program  a 
variety  of  activities  are  under  way  in  the  TVA  region. 

First,  is  an  effort  to  learn  the  existing  conditions.  A  survey 
is  being  made  county  by  county  to  discover  what  industries, 
large  and  small,  now  exist,  what  crops  are  raised,  what  are 
consumed  at  home,  what  are  exported.  We  are  trying  to 
discover  how  many  excess  workers  there  are  in  each  county, 
and  how  they  are  distributed.  A  geological  study  is  being 
made  of  mineral  resources,  including  metallic  ores,  ceramic 
materials,  paint  ingredients,  and  raw  materials  for  chemical 
products.  This  study  largely  consists  of  assembling  and 
organizing  data  from  federal,  state  and  educational  institu- 
tion records.  Only  when  these  fail  is  work  done  in  the  field. 
In  a  number  of  typical  counties  a  study  is  being  made  of  the 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture,  to  discover  what  surplus 
agricultural  products  can  be  processed  for  home  use  or  for 
sale.  The  US  Department  of  Labor  has  cooperated  in 
making  a  study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  home  industries. 

WHILE  this  work  is  under  way  a  number  of  cooperatives 
have  been  started  with  TVA  encouragement.  Half  a 
dozen  cooperative  canneries  are  at  work  in  counties  where  a 
large  part  of  the  population  was  on  public  relief.  The 
workers  are  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  assorted  cases 
of  canned  foods  which  will  lighten  the  relief  burden  for  the 
coming  winter.  Varied  and  well-proportioned  diets  have 
been  worked  out  so  that  some  families  will  be  better  provided 
with  food  than  for  the  years  past.  Arrangements  are  under 
way  at  these  canneries  for  processing  drought  cattle  shipped 
from  the  West  for  fattening  in  mountain-pastures. 

Two  cooperative  creameries  and  two  poultry-raising 
cooperatives  are  in  operation.  The  adjoining  region  cannot 
raise  good  seed  potatoes,  but  ships  them  from  the  North, 
with  the  freight  and  handling  costing  more  than  the 
potatoes.  Two  or  three  high  mountain  counties  in  North 
Carolina  are  exceptions,  for  at  elevations  of  3000  feet  or  more 
good  seed  potatoes  can  be  raised.  It  happens  that  in  these 
counties  nearly  half  the  families  were  without  resources  and 
on  public  relief.  A  seed-potato  cooperative  has  been  formed 
and  an  excellent  crop  has  been  raised  by  these  farmers  with 
a  very  little  encouragement.  This  promises  to  be  a  permanent 
cooperative  industry  for  one  locality. 

While  these  experimental  cooperatives(Continuedonpage  575) 
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NO   new   public    housing   has   been   achieved   in   the 
United  States  and  very  little  has  been  started  since 
last  March,  when  the  readers  of  Survey  Graphic  were 
informed    that   "Uncle   Sam   has   taken   firm  hold   of  his 
hammer  and  trowel  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Europe, 
where  practically  every  country  has  resorted,  since  the  Great 
War,  to  one  form  or  another  of  public  subsidy  of  low-cost 
housing." 

The  recommendation  of  unsuitable  models  may  be  one 
of  the  causes  for  Uncle  Sam's  surprising  inactivity  in  housing 
matters.  The  appropriateness  of  the  European  models  is 
much  debated  even  in  their  home  countries.  In  the  heat  of 
this  debate  the  Christian-Socialists  of  Vienna  last  February 
bombed  many  of  the  famous  sixty  thousand  model  tene- 
ments built  by  the  previous  labor  majority  in  their  city 
government.  The  Christian-Socialists  claimed  that  these 
municipal  tenements  were  built  in  anticipation  of  un- 
Christian  socialism  and  as  fortresses  of  social  revolution. 

In  vain  Dr.  Breitner  protested.  Until  his  incarceration  in 
Dollfuss'  concentration  camp,  he  was  the  financial  dictator 
of  Vienna  and  the  ingenious  father  of  its  municipal  housing. 
His  statistics  prove  that  in  the  sixty  thousand  apartments 
of  his  new  five-  to  seven-story  barracks  were  housed  at  least 
as  many  non-socialists  as  there  were  socialists.  Multiple 
dwelling  versus  individual  house  is  an  eternal  Old  World 
argument.  It  has  now  become  important  in  257  American 
cities  which  contemplate  public  action  to  replace  slums 
with  decent  housing.  By  private  enterprise  these  cities  pro- 
vided in  1922  for  260,000  families  in  new  1-  and  2-family 
dwellings  and  for  117,000  families  in  multiple  dwellings; 
in  1926  for  252,000  families  in  new  1-  and  2-family  dwellings 
and  for  209,000  families  in  multiple  dwellings;  in  1931  for 
59,000  families  in  new  1-  and  2-family  dwellings  and  for 
38,000  families  in  multiple  dwellings. 

Not  all  observers  of  Vienna's  housing  saw  hotbeds  of 
revolutionary  agitation  in  the  multiple  dwellings.  In  1931 
the  Mayor  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  for  instance,  declared 
himself  eager  to  copy  the  Viennese  model,  because  he  be- 
lieved he  could  enforce  higher  moral  standards  in  large  and 
compact  and  easily  policed  multiple  dwellings  than  in  the 
interminable  garden  suburbs  and  loose  shanty  towns  by 
which  Montevideo  and  the  other  urban  centers  of  South 
America,  as  of  the  USA,  are  surrounded.  At  the  same  time 
the  Mayor  of  Buenos  Aires,  visiting  an  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs of  Viennese  and  Berlin  model  tenements,  told  me  he 
could  see  nothing  but  prisons  in  these  huge  barracks. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Socialists  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  even 
of  peaceful  Copenhagen  have  often  been  accused  of  favoring 
the  large  centralized  tenement  against  the  individual  small 
suburban  house,  be- 


cager  individualists  and  reactionary  bourgeois.  True,  Dr. 
Breitner  assured  me  that  purely  economic,  not  political, 
considerations  had  shaped  his  policy  of  building  large 
tenements  rather  than  cottage-and-garden  suburbs.  Against 
Breitner,  however,  stood  Dr.  Kampfmeyer,  the  outstanding 
continental  advocate  of  the  English  garden  city,  that  is,  of 
the  small  house.  He  had  been  called  to  Vienna  after  the 
revolution  of  1918  and  was  charged  by  the  ambitious 
municipal  government  to  work  for  the  introduction  of  the 
inexpensive  small  house  with  subsistence  garden  in  the 
open  suburbs  of  Vienna.  Also,  at  that  time,  right  after 
the  War,  the  Socialists  of  Austria  seemed  eager  to  undo  the 
tenement-life  habits  and  the  congestion  within  the  old 
fortifications  of  Vienna.  Kampfmeyer's  success,  however, 
was  meager.  After  a  decade  of  struggle  he  left  Vienna  dis- 
illusioned and  found  a  more  responsive  field  of  action  in  the 
garden  suburbs  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  It  was  not  sound 
economic  considerations,  but  the  difficulty  of  changing 
the  century-old  routine  of  building  and  living,  which, 
according  to  Kampfmeyer,  determined  in  Vienna  the  vic- 
tory of  the  huge  municipal  tenement  over  the  small  house. 

WHILE  Vienna  had  a  strong  socialist  majority  to  guide 
and  enforce  its  famous  housing  activities,  the  Ameri- 
can Socialists  mustered  only  2.5  percent  of  the  votes  polled 
in  the  last  presidential  election.  When  it  comes  to  housing 
his  workmen,  Uncle  Sam  is  even  less  socialistically  inclined 
than  his  old  constitutional  godmother,  individualistic  and 
capitalistic  France.  She  has  spent  billions  of  francs  in  sub- 
sidizing post- War  housing.  Most  of  this  money  was  wisely 
spent  for  homes  on  comparatively  cheap  land,  outside  the 
congested  districts,  not  in  slum  clearance,  where  many  social 
workers  in  America  would  like  to  spend  so  lavishly. 

Where  the  French  built  tall  tenements  in  the  more  con- 
gested districts,  their  experience  recalls  the  arguments  of 
the  Viennese  "Christians"  and  even  the  bloody  days  of  the 
street-railway  strikes  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Columbus, 
Ohio.  In  Paris,  so  reported  the  New  York  Times  of  May  3, 
1934,  "several  hundred  manifestants,  after  a  meeting  at  the 
Joan  of  Arc  City  Municipal  Apartment,  which  right-wing 
leaders  say  is  a  revolutionary  center,  ripped  up  newly  re- 
paired pavements  and  attempted  to  build  barricades.  Police 
reinforcements  again  besieged  the  huge  tenement  block 
which  served  as  the  red  citadel."  And  the  Paris  newspaper 
Le  Matin,  by  no  means  ultra-reactionary,  wrote  on  May  2: 
"Such  barracks  as  Joan  of  Arc  City  should  not  be  per- 
mitted inside  Paris.  Freedom  of  speech  and  opinion  is 
well  enough  but  freedom  to  organize  armed  rebellions  is  a 
wholly  different  matter  and  the  most  severe  measures 

should  be  taken." 


cause  the  multiple 
dwelling  was  sup- 
posed to  preserve  the 
communal  beehive- 
spirit  of  their  follow- 
ers, while  the  small 
house  with  garden 
was  supposed  to 
transform  enthusias- 
tic communists  into 


Multiple  dwelling  or  individual  house — which  is  the  more 
desirable  aim  for  large-scale  housing  projects?  Do  municipal 
tenements  prove  to  be  fortresses  of  social  revolution?  Do 
small  houses  with  gardens  tend  to  develop  bourgeois  reac- 
tionaries? Which  type  of  housing  is  cheaper?  More  practical? 
What  has  been  the  European  experience?  Here  Survey  Graphic 
offers  another  in  its  series  by  experts  on  housing  problems 
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This  forcible  lan- 
guage recalls  the  old 
Parisian  billion- 
dollar-slum-clearance 
which  has  been  so 
often  recommended 
to  imitative  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  initiated 
eighty-five  years  ago 
by  Napoleon  III, 
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after  street  fighting  in  the  thousand-year-old  slums  of  Paris 
had  brought  him  to  power.  He  then  hastened  to  push  ex- 
pensive streets  through  the  most  congested  districts  of  Paris, 
and  at  that  time  all  Paris  was  congested. 

Napoleon  III  believed  thus  to  "slash  the  belly  of  re- 
bellion." But  instead  of  slashing  it,  he  fed  it  with  even  more 
indigestible  matter,  as  was  learned  twenty  years  later  during 
the  bloody  days  of  the  Commune.  In  place  of  decentralizing 
congested  old  Paris,  by  following  the  example  of  London 
and  building  garden  suburbs,  Napoleon  III  financed  his 
slum-clearance  by  piling  additional  stories  upon  the  over- 
built areas  of  his  capital.  He  succeeded  in  hiding  increased 
congestion  behind  the  showy  fa9ades  of  his  new  straight 
avenues,  designed  primarily  with  an  eye  to  the  use  of 
artillery  in  street  fighting.  Building  higher,  instead  of  lower, 
was  also  considered  sound  economy. 

Similar  notions  of  economy  control  present  plans  for  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York  where  six-story  tenements  are 
being  replaced  by  twelve-story  tenements  and  where  the 
population  density  per  acre  is  being  tripled.  The  error  in 
economics  is  obvious.  True,  three  thousand  people  paying 
about  four  to  five  dollars  a  month  for  their  old  decrepit 
rooms,  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  prospective  inhabitants 
of  the  6030  new  rooms,  costing 
SI 2. 50  a  month,  in  Knicker- 


Plan  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  The  city 
of  Paris  is  the  shaded  area  in  center.  Most  of 
the  new  housing,  indicated  by  black  squares,  is 
being  built  on  the  cheaper  land  of  the  outskirts 

a  262  percent  increase  of  land  assessment  as  a 
result  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers' 
rehousing  scheme  in  Manhattan  with  its  112 
families  per  acre  as  against  the  London  standard 
of  12  families  per  acre  in  public  rehousing  areas. 
True,  also,  that  F.  F.  French,  promoter  of  Knicker- 
bocker Village,  claims:  "The  high  cost  of  land  in 
lower  Manhattan  does  not  render  slum  clearance 
impracticable  ...  the  cost  of  land  is  rendered 
less  expensive  per  room  by  building  twelve  or 
sixteen  stories  on  it  rather  than  six." 

The  weakness  of  this  argument  is  emphasized 
by  the  1933  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Housing:  on  land  as  expensive  as  $6  a  square 
foot  commercial  practice  cannot  produce  a  cheaper 
room  in  a  twelve-story  building  than  in  a  six-story 
building.  In  both,  only  a  room  rent  as  high  as  $18 
a  month  would  be  remunerative.  But  under  the 
regulations  of  the  State  Housing  Law,  a  room  on 
one-dollar  land  costs  $10.21  in  a  twelve-story  building  and 
only  $9.51  in  a  six-story  building. 

These  figures  prove  again  the  accuracy  of  Eberstadt's 
often  quoted  contentions.  This  expert  in  housing  science  has 
proved  that  the  higher  a  dwelling  the  more  it  is  apt  to  be 
burdened  with  unproductive  expenses.  He  also  has  proved 
that  the  two-story  house  is  the  most  economical  unit  for 
housing  the  masses  and  for  distributing  the  heavy  financial 
burden  connected  with  a  large-scale  project. 


RECENTLY  an  excellent  study  made  by  Messrs.  Arono- 
l\  vici,  Churchill,  Lescaze,  Mayer,  and  Wright  came  to  a 
similar  conclusion:  "Two-story  flats  permit  lowest  rental, 
as  the  characteristic  way  of  living  in  them  does  not  demand 
the  complex  services  required  in  apartments."  Their  calcu- 
lation shows  that  a  room  in  a  two-story  building  on  land 
in  Astoria,  Long  Island,  at  83  cents  a  square  foot  (built 
with  30  percent  federal  grant  and  building-tax  exemption) 
requires  a  rent  of  $4.85;  while  a  room  in  a  six-story  building 
erected  with  similar  federal  grant  and  tax  exemption  on 
land  at  $8  a  square  foot  in  the  Lower  East  Side  requires  a 
rent  of  $9.30  a  month,  or  about  twice  as  much. 

The  entire  building  routine  of  a  country  can  become 
vitiated  by  false  conceptions  re- 
garding   building    heights    and 
standards  of  construction.  There 
Departement  de  la  Seine,  Henri  Sellier,  administrator  is   no    healthier   example    to    be 


Plessis-Robinson,  one  of  the  garden-city  developments 
bocker  Village.  True,  also,  that          near  ParJ5  Bui)t  by  L.Offjce  Public  d'Habitations  du 

the  city  authorities  can  point  to 
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Great  Western  garden  village 
outside  of  London  in  Middlesex 
for  railway  employes.  Architect 
(or  the  project,  T.  Alwyn  Lloyd 

imitated  than  the  English  one. 
The  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
(14th  edition,  vol.  11)  calculates 
that  the  weekly  charges  for  one 
of  the  dwellings  in  Germany's 
subsidized  "low-cost"  model  tene- 
ments, characteristically  four  or 
five  stories  high  is,  at  29  shillings, 
twice  as  high  as  the  rent  of  cot- 
tages for  individual  families  in 
the  dozen  of  new  garden  suburbs 
with  which  the  London  County 
Council  has  surrounded  the  biggest  city  of  Europe.  In  Eng- 
land 2,175,000  houses  with  gardens  have  been  built  since 
the  Housing  Act  of  1919.  London's  new  laborite  leader, 
Morrison,  who  in  the  February  1934,  elections,  won  the 
majority  of  the  County  Council,  is  building  another  100,000 
structurally  separate  homes  in  Greater  London.  The  pres- 
ent conservative  cabinet  has  just  adopted  a  new  ambitious 
program  for  slum  clearance.  It  calls  for  the  rehousing  of 
1.240,000  persons  now  living  in  slums  and  for  the  demolition 
in  five  years  of  some  266,000  houses  to  be  replaced  by  285,000 
new  ones  accommodating  an  average  of  from  4  to  5  persons 
each.  It  costs  from  $1500  to  $2000  to  build  these  houses; 
flats  in  tenement  houses  are  more  expensive. 

The  tenements  built  in  Germany  before  the  economic 
breakdown  of  1931  cost  about  $2500  per  family  unit,  in  the 
gold  dollars  of  that  time,  or  $4000  in  1934  currency.  The 
high  cost  of  German  tenement-house  construction  is,  in 
part  at  least,  the  price  Germany  pays  for  her  bureaucracy. 
Before  the  World  War  the  building  of  low-cost  housing 
had  been  practically  stopped,  partly  by  pernicious  over- 
regulation.  Even  when  the  post-War  breakdown  of  the 
credit  structure  and  the  appointment  of  socialist  non- 
bureaucrats  to  leading  positions  had  created  a  new  working 
basis,  there  remained  in  Berlin  twenty-six  public  offices, 
each  of  which  must  pass  on  a  building  permit.  It  is  remark- 
able what  Social  Democracy  managed  to  achieve  in  spite  of 
these  inherited  handicaps.  Under  its  leadership  non-profit- 
seeking  cooperative  building  associations  subsidized  by 


public  money  built,  from  1919  to  1931,  2,510,000  dwellings, 
including  about  300,000  rehabilitated  ones.  Evan  a  Fascist 
dictator  must  bow  to  this  record.  Hitler,  more  tolerant  than 
Dollfuss,  so  far  has  not  bombed  the  houses  built  by  his  hated 
predecessors,  but  through  his  propaganda  offices  uses  them 
as  good  advertising  of  "New  German"  efficiency.  Practically 
all  new  dwelling-house  building,  however,  that  has  gone 
on  in  Germany,  since  1931,  is  of  the  very  primitive  "mar- 
ginal settlement"  type  (see  below.)  '  Such  small  dwell- 
ings with  gardens  cost  about  $1000  instead  of  the  $4000 
paid  between  1919  and  1931  for  tenement-house  dwellings. 
This  return  to  economic  sanity  is  dictated  by  the  unwonted 
absence  of  American  funds. 

The  publicly  subsidized  building  of  model  tenements  for 
German  workingmen  was  stopped  by  Hitler  and  his  as- 
sociates, even  before  Hitler  officially  came  to  power.  About 
three  years  before  the  Nazi  coup  d'etat  the  abundant  and 
vivifying  flow  of  American  billions  into  Germany  was 
checked,  largely  by  the  distrust  created  abroad  by  Hitler's 
agitation.  Will  Uncle  Sam  now  be  tempted  to  subsidize 
dwellings  for  American  instead  of  for  German  workers? 

This  is  doubtful.  The  German  system  of  public-housing 
subsidies  was  largely  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  German 
credit  structure.  The  inflation  of  1922-23  actually  made 
one  gold  mark  equal  to  ten  billion  paper  marks.  Thus  by 


1  Instead  of  carrying  on  new  housing,  as  the  more  liberal  governments  preced- 
ing Hitler  had  done,  the  Nazi  government  preferred  rehabilitation.  About  $200 
million  have  been  spent  for  transforming  large  apartments  and  large  suburban 
one-family  dwellings  into  small  apartments  and  small  tenements. 


.    '•:••  ' '  '. '     -  " ./' 


View  and  plan  of  a  typical  semi-detached  house 
in  a  "marginal  settlement/'  Falkenberg  near 
Berlin.  Where  the  construction  of  apartments  in  tene- 
ments once  cost  $2500,  these  housescost  $700-900 
per  one-family  unit.  Room  1  is  about  140  sq.  ft. 
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Prefabricated  houses,  typical  of  Sweden,  erected  largely  by  labor  of  pro- 
spective owners  who  contribute  in  this  way  the  1/10  equity  necessary 
for  ownership.  Below,  a  plan  of  the  first  and  second  stories  and  cellar 


1923,  the  42  billion  gold  marks  of  Germany's  mortgage  debt, 
which  was  largely  urban,  turned  out  to  be  worth  only  one 
dollar.  About  25  percent  of  this  ten-billion-dollar  loss  was, 
by  later  legislation,  restored  to  the  investors.  But  the  tene- 
ment-owners who  had  thus  been  freed  of  three  quarters  of 
their  pre-War  mortgage  debt  were  ordered  to  pay  a  tax 
(the  "house-rent  tax")  amounting  to  nearly  50  percent  of 
the  pre-War  rents.  About  half  the  income  from  this  tax  has 
regularly  been  used  to  subsidize  the  policy  of  raising  the 
housing  standards  of  the  workingmen  in  defeated  Germany 
far  above  those  of  their  slower  colleagues  in  victorious 
France  and  far  above  what  the  German  worker  could  nor- 
mally have  paid  for  if  American  bankers  had  less  generously 
distributed  "other  people's  money"  to  hasten  German 
recovery. 

The  main  objective  pursued  by  the  American  legislator 
flirting  with  "housing"  is  not  the  destruction,  but  the  pro- 
tection of  the  credit  structure.  He  wants  to  maintain  ex- 
aggerated real-estate  values  and  the  inflated  urban  mortgage 
debt  of  $35  billion,  60  percent  of  which  is  of  questionable 
soundness,  $8  billions  of  which  have,  of  late,  turned  out  to 
be  as  worthless  as  the  inflated  mortgage  debt  of  Germany's 
pre-War  tenements. 

A  foreign  example  that  is  perhaps  superior  to  the  English 
one  for  Uncle  Sam's  purposes  is  to  be  found  in  Stockholm 
where  private  property  is  still  respected,  where  the  standard 
of  housing  is  comparatively  high,  building  quite  expensive, 
the  workers  comparatively  well  paid,  and  the  building 


trades'  unions  as  strong  as  in  America.  Stockholm  has  or- 
ganized a  private  corporation  enabling  the  inhabitants  of 
congested  tenement  sections  to  become  owners  of  free- 
standing small  houses  with  gardens,  without  paying  more 
than  tenement  rent.  The  value  of  one  of  these  finished  houses 
without  the  ground  is  about  $2500.  The  methods  of  financ- 
ing them,  their  arrangement  and  type  of  frame  construction 
are  the  result  of  long  and  careful  planning  based  on  popular 
traditions  and  preferences.  The  houses  are  largely  prefabri- 
cated. They  are  erected  with  the  help  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  experienced  municipal  officers,  but  the  actual  work 
is  largely  done  by  the  prospective  owner.  Lacking  cash,  he 
and  his  family  and  friends  can  by  their  labor  furnish  the 
minimum  equity  required — one  tenth  the  value  of  the 
completed  house. 

These  two-story  houses  are  quite  complete,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  previous  tenement  homes  of  the 
owners.  They  contain  from  two  to  four  principal  rooms, 
bathroom,  kitchen,  a  basement  with  furnace,  laundry  and 
ample  space  for  a  garage.  The  Municipal  Corporation 
erects  these  houses  in  numbers  that  have  grown  from  200 
to  500  a  year.  But  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
The  houses  therefore  are  a  secure  form  of  savings  for  the 
lower-income  groups.  The  title,  which  the  owner  receives 
immediately  upon  completion,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
"guaranteed  mortgages"  for  which  American  city  dwellers 
have  developed  a  self-sacrificing  craze  since  the  Great 
War. 

Measurements  given  in  meters. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  slums  of  modern  American  cities 
require  a  cure  different  from  that  of  the  medieval  city  of 
Stockholm.  It  has  especially  been  claimed  that  the  Jews 
of  the  lower  East  Side  would  refuse  to  exchange  their  fa- 
miliar Ghetto  for  small  houses  in  Queens  or  New  Jersey. 
This  claim  is  in  part  refuted  by  the  fact  that,  curiously 
enough,  the  first  subsistence-farm  scheme  publicly  subsidized 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  is  that  of  the  Jewish  needle 
workers  who  contributed  an  equity  of  $500  apiece  in  order 
to  move  twenty  miles  outside  New  York  and  to  erect  a  new 
model  factory  in  the  midst  of  their  new  farming  community. 
The  Housing  Survey  of  Columbia  University,  directed  by 
Carol  Aronovici,  calculates  the  monthly  rent  of  complete 
six-room  houses  with  barn,  garage,  and  one-acre  gardens 
within  twenty  miles  of  New  York  at  $18.  Even  the  most 
enterprising  housing  authority  of  New  York  probably  could 
not  build  such  houses  as  fast  as  they  would  be  picked  up. 

An  important  difference  between  conditions  in  Stockholm 
and  in  American  cities  is  the  fact  that  Stockholm  has  since 
1910  acquired  20,000  acres  of  land  largely  outside  its  own 
city  limits  at  about  3  cents  a  square  foot.  But  this  seemingly 
fundamental  matter  of  municipal  land  ownership  is  easily 
overrated  in  America.  Housing  reformers  who  urge  Ameri- 
can cities  to  acquire  land  in  advance  of  immediate  require- 
ments, forget  that  under  the  American  system  of  land  taxa- 
tion, private  land  ownership  is  the  goose  that  lays  golden 
eggs,  which  would  die  immediately  upon  too  hasty  acquisi- 

Model  of  dwelling  on  one-acre  farm  within  the 
greater  New  York  area.  Planned  for  Lincoln  town- 
ship, N.  J.,  in  connection  with  the  Flood  Control 
Project  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  By 
Carol  Aronovici,  Herbert  Lippmann,  E.  Sumner 
Padvy.  The  monthly  rental  would  be  $17.65 


Airplane  view  of  Enskede,  one  of  the  settle- 
ments built  by  Stockholm  within  twenty 
minutes  ride  from  the  heart  of  the  city.  In 
the  center  is  a  park  area,  with  playground 
leading  to  a  large  public  school-building 


tion  by  the  city.  American  land  taxes 
rise  automatically  with  each  rise  of  private 
land  values.  The  city  has  a  first  lien  upon 
all  private  property  and  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
preferred  proprietor  of  all  the  land  within 
the  city  limits.  The  city  quasi-owns  at  least 
the  better  third  part  of  each  lot.  This 
method  of  land  taxation  not  only  gives 
the  city  title  to  land  owned  by  delinquent 
taxpayers,  but  it  also  makes  the  city  the 
most  powerful  potential  buyer  of  any  real 
estate  desired  for  public  purposes.  High 
land  taxes  force  most  land  owners  to  be 
ready  sellers  whenever  a  fair  price  is  offered;  further,  re- 
calcitrant land  ownership  may  be  condemned  under  the 
extension  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  by  the  new 
housing  legislation.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in 
actual  land  ownership,  conditions  in  Stockholm  and  in 
American  cities  are  comparable. 

HEAVY  expenditures  for  public  works,  especially  for 
housing,  have  proved  to  be  a  stabilizing  economic 
factor  in  critical  times,  not  only  in  post- War  Germany  and 
Austria  but  also  in  other  countries,  notably  in  England, 
where  public  housing  is  now  being  tried  again  as  a  means  of 
checking  depression.  Large-scale  public  works  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  financed  in  part  by  American  capital, 
enabled  American  industries  to  export  freely.  It  was  an 
export  paid  for  by  unselfish  American  investors.  Its  effect 
shows  that  capital  used  for  housing  in  this  country  instead 
of  abroad  would  be  a  powerful  instrument  for  recovering 
American  prosperity. 

The  latest  federal  legislation  which  provides  funds  for 
remodeling  old  houses  and  for  building  new  ones  seems  to 
make  impossible  comprehensive  public-housing  schemes 
after  European  models.  There  is  some  danger  that  whatever 
new  housing  construction  may  materialize  will  be  scattered 
in  a  topsy-turvy  fashion  among  out-moded  suburban 
developments. 

There  would  be  hope  for  modern  (Continued  on  page  573) 
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THROUGH     NEIGHBORS'     D  O  O  R  WAY  S  -  J  O  H  N     PALMER     G  AV  I  T 


DESPITE   THE   STORM    BLUE    IN    THE    SKY 


KING  Alexander  of  Jugoslavia,  "Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes,"  worst,  most  ruthless  and  most 
greedy  of  the  post-war  European  despots,  sat  on 
the  safety-valve  too  hard  and  too  long.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  the  assassination  which  all  familiar  with  conditions  in 
that  nation,  basted  together  out  of  the  Balkan  fragments  of 
the  rotten  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  have  been  ex- 
pecting any  day,  was  so  long  postponed.  Whatever  the  iden- 
tity of  the  assassin,  extraordinarily  illuminated  background 
for  understanding  of  the  business  is  to  be  found  in  Louis 
Adamic's,  The  Native's  Return,  account  of  his  own  recent 
visit  to  his  fatherland !  It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent 
the  regency  which  is  to  surround  the  pitiful  lad  succeeding 
his  father  upon  that  blood-stained  Serbian  throne  will  profit 
by  the  lesson. 

The  pity  is  that  Alexander  had  to  take  with  him  the 
widely-loved  Louis  Barthou,  foreign  minister  of  France, 
worthy  successor  of  Aristide  Briand  as  indefatigable  toiler 
for  the  peace  and  reconstruction  of  Europe.  Yet  the  very  fact 
that  the  assassin  killed  also  probably  unintentionally  the 
distinguished  Frenchman  averted  any  possibility  of  Jugoslav 
resentment  against  France.  This  is  upon  lowest  terms  an 
affair  local  to  the  country  where  Croats,  Slovenes,  Monte- 
negrins, writhe  in  incredible  suffering  and  sleepless  resent- 
ment under  the  tyranny  of  the  Serbian  exploiters  of  whom 
Alexander  was  the  chief  and  at  the  same  time  the  tool  and 
figurehead.  As  this  is  written,  all  signs  indicate  that  it  will 
remain  local;  that  it  may  prove  even  to  have  augmented  the 
tide  now  perceptibly  setting  away  from  renewed  conflict  in 
Europe. 

For  in  big  perspective  it  remains  true  that  greatly  re- 
assuring are  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened  since 
last  in  these  pages  I  pontificated  about  affairs  international. 
With  an  abiding  and  not  diminishing  sense  of  fallibility 
(upon  my  stomach  sits  like  Poe's  Raven  upon  his  lintel 
recollection  of  my  disdainful  appraisal  of  the  prowess  and 
prospects  of  one  Hitler),  nevertheless  with  joy  I  assert  that 
for  the  first  time  since  Locarno,  or  anyway  since  the  death 
of  Chancellor  Stresemann  of  the  ill-fated  German  Re- 
public; there  is  real  blue  in  the  sky.  Not  larger  perhaps 
than  a  man's  hand,  it  is  easy  to  overestimate  it,  but  the  wind 
has  changed;  there  is  the  ghost  of  a  rainbow. 

Among  these  important  happenings  perhaps  the  most 
promising  is  the  entrance  of  Soviet  Russia  into  full  and 
council-sitting  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
Fancy  that,  against  the  decade  and  more  of  their  untouch- 
ableness,  their  own  high-hatting  of  what  Lenin  called  the 
"vicious  tool  of  capitalist  society."  Fancy  that,  with  any 
recollection  of  the  way  the  Russians  were  treated,  as  lepers 
might  have  been  treated,  hardly  four  years  ago  at  the 
meetings  of  the  preparatory  commission  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  themselves 
have  come  to  see  that  the  League  is  here  to  stay,  as  the 
world's  only  organization  representing,  in  the  last  analysis 
and  with  all  offsets  and  limitations  allowed  for,  the  will  to 
peace;  the  only  bulkhead  against  universal  destruction  and 
chaos.  It  is  not  so  much  that  no  nation  can  long  endure 
isolation  from  the  reasonable  respect,  contacts  and  relation- 
ships of  mankind.  It  is  that  from  the  most  practical  point  of 


view  the  Russians  desire  to  share  what  little  there  may  be  in 
the  world  in  the  way  of  mutual  protection.  In  their  hitherto 
almost  outlawed  position  they  have  been  under  threat  on 
both  of  their  wide-flung  borders;  from  Germany  on  the 
west  and  Japan  on  the  east,  and  had  no  neighbors  upon 
whom  to  call  if  only  for  sympathy,  even  though  a  fire  in 
their  house  might  threaten  a  general  conflagration.  But 
never  mind  about  the  motives  on  any  part.  Convince  me 
of  a  nation,  or  a  government  not  excepting  our  own,  wholly 
or  for  that  matter  slightly  unselfish  in  international  relation- 
ships and  I  shall  cry  "Nunc  dimittis"  and  retire  over- Jordan 
with  all  speed,  lest  the  millennial  vision  fade.  The  Russians 
have  joined  with  an  audible  sigh  of  relief,  the  world's 
mutual  fire-insurance  company.  And  the  world  as  a  whole 
is  the  safer  for  it  whether  in  respect  of  having  the  hitherto 
sneered  at  and  sneering  outsiders  inside-looking-out,  or 
in  the  new  lease  of  life  given  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  an 
agency  of  international  cooperation  and  continuous  study 
of  the  causes  of  conflict.  Incidentally,  or  rather  perhaps 
pragmatically  mainly,  they  have  completed  the  quarantine 
against  Japan  and  the  ringing  round  of  Germany  with  an 
unbroken  wall  of  such  vigilant  hostility  as  the  Germans 
never  have  faced  before.  The  accompanying  map,  reprinted 
here  by  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Times,  vividly  pictures  the 
situation. 

THIS  interpretation  of  the  momentous  development  gains 
support  by  the  immediate  revival  of  gossip  in  Geneva  and 
elsewhere  roundabout  to  the  effect  that  both  Japan  and 
Germany  are  seeking  under  cover  some  formula  upon 
which  without  losing  "face"  they  might  rescind  their  with- 
drawal from  the  League.  A  letter  from  an  exceptionally 
well-posted  source  in  Geneva  tells  me  that: 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  .  .  .  those  members  of  the 
Secretariat  are  right  who  think  that  the  German  government  was 
bluffing  when  it  sent  the  German  consul  here  to  say  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  should  join  the  League  before  an  agreement  on  dis- 
armament and  equality  it  would  mean  that  Germany  could  not 
and  would  not  come  back  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  casual  reference  to  "an  indefinite  time"  tends  to 
confirm  the  belief,  not  unsupported  by  other  reports  and 
indications,  that  intelligent  Nazis  regret  the  withdrawal, 
knowing  now  if  not  before  that  they  cannot  endure  the 
exclusion  which  is  only  emphasized  by  the  sight  of  Russia  in 
the  place  they  deserted  at  the  Council  table.  Japan  has  left 
that  table  too.  In  the  event  of  Japanese  attack,  Russia,  now 
sitting  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  would  have  immense 
advantage  in  pleading  her  cause.  Under  Article  XVI  of  the 
Covenant,  which  in  so  many  words  deems  aggression  against 
any  member  as  "an  act  of  war  against  all  other  members  of 
the  League,"  Russia  would  be  in  a  position  to  demand  at 
least  economic  sanctions  in  her  behalf  from  her  fellow- 
members.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  in  no  foreseeable  circum- 
stances would  any  of  them  aid  Japan — even  against  the 
Soviet  Russia  which  they  have  ceased  to  fear  on  their  own 
account.  There  is  more  than  surface  significance  in  the 
remark  attributed  the  other  day  to  Joseph  Avenol,  who 
succeeded  Sir  Eric  Drummond  as  secretary-general  of  the 
League,  in  substance  that  while  Germany  and  Japan  have 
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given  notice  of  withdrawal,  they  for  some 
months  will  continue  to  be  bound  by  their 
obligations  under  the  Covenant,  and  .  .  . 
"there  is  still  time  for  matters  to  take  a  better 
turn." 

There  are  still  plenty  of  trouble-spots;  along 
the  horizon  ominous  flashes  light  the  sky.  No 
telling  what  folly  the  Serbian  military  cabal 
may  lead  Jugoslavia  to  commit  against  Italy. 
There  impends  the  fateful  Saar  plebiscite.  Jap- 
anese militarists  prattle,  some  of  them  right 
out  loud,  of  inevitable  war  with  Russia,  with  the 
United  States  and  for  that  matter  with  the 
whole  world.  Spain  seethes  with  irrepressible 
revolt  and  will  know  no  peace  until  the  old 
politico-religious  feudalism  has  died  in  its  own 
dust.  Even  France,  keystone  in  the  anti-German 
structure,  trembles  with  rumblings  of  civil 
strife.  And  so  on — a  list  of  menaces  of  one  kind 
and  another.  But  in  the  main  and  with  refer- 
ence to  large-scale  conflict,  Europe  has  re- 
gained measurably  its  grip  upon  itself.  Eco- 
nomic recovery,  still  incipient  and  easily  to  be 
halted,  has  advanced  enough  to  allow  for 
catching  breath.  Even  some  of  the  Cassandras 
of  impending  world  war  are  singing  differently. 

MEANWHILE,  the  war-god  has  received  a 
staggering  wallop  from  another  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  quarter,  in  the  amazing 
revelations  already  on  record  before  the  Nye  Committee  of 
Congress  investigating  the  traffic  in  munitions  of  war. 
"Amazing?"  Why  should  anybody  be  surprised?  These 
things  were  inevitably  inherent  in  the  situation;  they  have 
been  asserted  many  times.  It  turns  out  only  that  the  defect 
in  the  charges  against  the  businessers  of  death  were  those  of 
understatement.  Tremendous  pressure  is  being  exerted  to 
soft-pedal  or  even  suppress  the  investigation;  thus  far  with- 
out success,  though  as  politics  goes  it  hardly  would  be  sur- 
prising to  see  some  blanketing  accomplished.  Very  powerful 
persons  and  interests  already  have  been  smirched.  There  is 
squealing  from  many  quarters,  here  and  in  other  countries 
where  the  corruption  has  seeped  high.  As  Dr.  Parkhurst  said 
after  his  original  attack  upon  Tammany  Hall:  "Judging  by 
the  clamor  and  the  cloud  of  feathers,  I  must  have  hit  some- 
body in  those  bushes!"  But  if  not  another  syllable  were 
elicited,  not  another  shameful  item  dragged  out  into  the 
light,  enough  is  clear  to  show  beyond  a  doubt  how  dreadful 
has  been  the  influence  of  this  traffic  in  blood  and  destruc- 
tion; how  it  has  thrived  upon  riot  and  revolution,  upon 
international  suspicion  and  discord,  starting  and  fomenting 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars;  confusing  and  obstructing  all 
projects  of  disarmament,  peddling  war-material  indiffer- 
ently to  both  sides  while  inciting  them  against  each  other 
and  interfering  with  efforts  toward  armistice  and  under- 
standing; corrupting  public  officials  high  and  low;  sending 
army  and  naval  officers,  some  of  them  our  own,  simultane- 
ously and  impartially  to  advise  one  side  as  to  methods  of 
attack  and  the  other  as  to  defense  against  the  same.  Ameri- 
can, British  and  other  firms  dividing  trade  and  territory. 
"Officers  and  gentlemen"  (save  the  mark !)  double-crossing 
their  own  country  by  disclosing  to  potential  enemies  (are 
not  all  foreign  nations  potential  enemies  from  the  military 
point  of  view?)  supposedly  secret  patents,  devices  and 
formulae.  These  things  would  seem  incredible — if  they  were 
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not  so  obviously  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things.  Bad  as 
they  are,  they  were  deducible  by  any  ordinarily  intelligent 
child  of  six. 

For,  bear  in  mind,  these  men  are  not  demons,  malevo- 
lently bent  upon  the  butchery  of  their  fellow-men  and  the 
destruction  of  civilization.  When  in  their  private  capacity 
they  profess  abhorrence  of  war  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
interests  and  defense  of  their  own  countries  they  are  not 
deliberately  lying,  any  more  than  is  a  distiller  or  a  bar- 
tender when  he  deprecates  drunkenness.  Their  formula, 
openly  stated  in  plenty  of  the  correspondence  laid  bare 
before  the  Nye  Committee,  is  simple:  "There  will  be  wars; 
if  we  do  not  furnish  the  weapons  and  material  somebody 
else  will.  And  it  might  as  well  be  us."  They  are  not  in  favor 
of  war  for  its  own  sake,  but  they  are  in  favor  of  profits.  The 
fewer  the  wars,  the  less  the  profits.  This  granted,  the  rest 
follows  automatically.  When  you  are  in  business  for  profit, 
in  these  days  of  fierce  competition  and  high-pressure  sales- 
manship, if  you  can't  find  a  market  you  must  make  one.  As 
in  the  case  of  automobiles  or  patent  medicines  or  chewing- 
gum  or  cigarettes,  you  have  to  make  people  "war-con- 
scious." You  must  invoke  and  intensify  nationalism,  inflate 
patriotism,  spread  suspicion  of  foreigners,  aggravate  occa- 
sions and  pretexts  for  misunderstanding,  hamper  and 
suppress  pacific  movements.  Anywhere  you  see  a  contro- 
versy in  train  to  be  settled  without  resort  to  arms  you  must 
somehow  embitter  it  in  favor  of  violence.  Any  measures  to 
encourage  peaceful  techniques  or  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments are  threats  against  your  business,  your  profits,  your 
bread-and-butter — yes,  and  the  jobs  and  wages  of  your 
employes  including  the  salesmen  in  the  field  whom  you 
send  upon  these  errands.  This,  as  the  evidence  before  the 
Nye  Committee  already  has  shown  to  the  blindest  eye,  is 
exactly  what  has  been  going  on  upon  an  enormous  and 
world-wide  scale.  So  I  say  that  the  (Continued  on  page  573) 
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THE  people  need  primers, 
short,    simple,    readable, 
and  cheap — guide-books 
for  this  age  of  confusion.  The 
Fall  lists  of  the  publishers  are 
rich  in  books  for  our  enter- 
tainment and  instruction,  rev- 
elatory biography,  honest  and 
often   beautiful   novels,   belles 
lettres,  brilliant  studies  of  soci- 
ety, and  a  tide  of  works  on  our  economic  and  political 
conundrums.  Our  pages  review  this  parade  of  books.  We 
salute  their  labors,  done  under  grave  burdens,  to  give  aid  to 
scholars,  lovers  of  literature,  social  servants.  But  we  add  this 
plea  for  more  books  for  just  folks — to  give  them  light  and 
guidance  in  this  race  between  education  and  catastrophe. 
For  if  catastrophe  wins,  scholarship  and  literature  may  find 
themselves  homeless  in  a  dark  age. 

Fortunately  we  have  an  admirable  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  people's  primer  that  librarians  cry  for,  teachers  seek  wist- 
fully, and  leaders  of  adult  education  demand.  It  is  an  atlas 
of  seventy-four  line-drawn  maps  of  the  key-places  and  key- 
problems  of  today  by  J.  F.  Horrabin  who  did  the  brilliant 
maps  for  H.  G.  Wells's  Outline  of  History.  Facing  each  is  a 
single  page  of  less  than  300  words  giving  the  pertinent  facts, 
geographic,  economic,  political,  to  supplement  the  clarity  of 
lines,  shading,  and  legends  on  the  map.  For  once  we  agree 
with  the  jacket  note:  "No  intelligent  person  can  fail  to 
understand  his  drawings  .  .  .  you  can  follow  easily  every 
article  or  discussion  about  world  politics  or  war,  nationalism 
or  imperialism."  Here  is  a  masterpiece  of  omission,  empha- 
sis, and  serial  interest. 

Map  1  is  the  Germany  left  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles; 
map  2  of  the  Rhine  Valley  proving  the  basic  need  for  eco- 
nomic unity;  map  3  of  a  division  of  that  area,  the  Saar  basin, 
with  its  dense  population  of  800,000,  already  in  turmoil  for 
the  plebiscite  of  1935;  map  4  of  the  "Polish  Corridor"  with 
the  illuminating  sentence:  "It  is  a  conflict  of  unity  of  sea- 
board versus  unity  of  a  river  basin."  So  the  pages  reveal  the 
anatomy  of  problems,  layer  by  layer,  over  the  seven  areas  of 
the  world.  Any  one  can  understand  why  dividing  Austria- 
Hungary's  51  millions  of  people  among  seven  States  has 
solved  nothing;  what  the  Singapore  naval  base  means  to 
England;  why  Italy  faces  Jugo-Slavia  with  armed  men. 
Here  is  a  map  of  the  minorities  in  new  States,  of  the  oil 
fields  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  of  the  penetration  of  the 
Caribbean  by  the  United  States,  and  the  Negro  problem  as 
a  population  fact. 

We  follow  the  spot-light  with  almost  breathless  interest 
and  the  satisfaction  of  new  knowledge,  simple  enough  to 
carry  away  for  use.  Horrabin  passes  no  judgments  but  simply 
sets  down  the  facts  in  that  root  equation  of  life:  people  and 
land.  We  commence  to  talk  like  diplomats.  ...  for  is  not  a 
diplomat  at  bottom  a  man  who  knows  his  maps?  We  com- 
mence to  see  what  a  stern  job  it  is  to  work  for  peace  on  a 
globe  where  nearly  sixty  sovereign  states  welter  for  survival 
and  place  and  prestige.  This  is  surely  a  primer  for  peace- 
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lovers  for  it  pictures  the  ele- 
ments of  reality.  We  under- 
stand why  it  is  endorsed  by 
such  scholars  as  James  Harvey 
Robinson  and  Parker  Moon. 
And  we  are  grateful  to  Mr. 
Knopf  for  publishing  so  useful 
a  book. 

The  lesson  of  this  enthu- 
siasm is  that  if,  say  five  mil- 
lion adults  in  the  United  States  understood  what  this  Atlas 
shows,  we  would  have  the  basis  for  policy  in  international 
affairs.  And  I  think  we  could  interest  that  number  in  this 
book.  Maps  do  hold  a  perennial  fascination  for  humans, 
perchance  because  they  break  the  horizon  and  seem  to  open 
a  road  to  dreams.  People  like  geography.  Yet  here  we  face 
the  central  dilemma  in  making  knowledge  popular.  Most 
plain  folks  are  so  harassed  and  busy  that  what  they  want  of 
print  is  escape.  They  are  not  bent  on  facing  facts  even  if 
solving  the  facts  is  the  only  way  of  final  escape — from  war, 
say.  But  we  dare  not  juggle  facts  into  day-dreams.  That  is 
the  easy  way  of  the  popularizer  who  dresses  up  his  lessons 
with  so  much  of  entertainment  and  sentiment  that  the  facts 
get  lost  and  the  problems  seem  solved  by  short-cuts  and 
wishful  thinking.  We  have  to  face  the  issue  of  sticking  sternly 
to  the  facts,  of  making  them  interesting,  and  of  persuading 
people  that  through  such  discipline  is  the  only  way  out. 
Can  we  ever  invent  such  true  education — and  get  it  used? 

WE  are  making  progress.  The  kind  of  book  I  so  vaguely 
define  is  getting  written,  and  read.  Several  printings  of 
A  Primer  of  Money  by  Donald  Woodward  and  Marc  Rose 
have  been  issued  by  Whittlesey  House  at  two  dollars.  That, 
I  think,  makes  clear  the  elements  of  money,  though  in  a 
difficult  social  matter  we  cannot  attain  the  objectivity  of 
geography.  We  may  not  agree  with  all  their  interpretations 
of  money  phenomena,  but  the  book  is  simple,  clear,  and 
well-intentioned  toward  the  truth.  In  that  last  virtue  we 
may  define  as  elements:  no  propaganda  for  a  party,  or  dis- 
tortion either  for  false  interest,  or  sentimental  popularity. 
Of  like  service  was  that  set  of  terrible  war  pictures,  collected 
by  Frederick  A.  Barber  in  some  hundred  pages,  called  The 
Horror  of  It.  That  is  education  on  the  end  of  war — death 
and  mutilation  and  grief  and  suffering — though  it  is  not  all 
of  war.  Can  we  persuade  people  even  to  look  at  these  horrors 
in  photographs?  I  do  not  know,  but  as  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick  says  in  his  Foreword:  "When  we  talk  of  war,  if  we 
are  realistic  and  honest,  this  is  what  we  must  mean."  It  is 
one  kind  of  primer. 

The  publishers  cannot  be  expected  to  undertake  all  this 
new  burden.  So  we  welcome  the  aids  to  this  kind  of  first- 
hand people's  education  now  being  offered  from  other 
institutions.  Of  great  usefulness  is  The  Twelve  Inch  Shelf, 
"a  pocket  library  of  economics  for  the  average  citizen  of 
modest  purse."  It  contains  a  short,  readable  account  of  our 
economic  problems  and  possible  ways  out,  with  a  description 
of  135  recent  pamphlets  on  urgent  issues,  drawn  from  the 
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publications  of  55  organizations  and  sources  for  discussion 
outlines  and  study  courses  for  clubs  and  community  forums. 
This  is  a  primer  of  other  primers  that  cost  a  dime,  fifteen 
cents,  a  quarter,  the  kind  of  matter  we  have  been  discussing, 
now  appearing  in  a  vast  and  vigorous  pamphleteering.  We 
are  lucky  to  have  this  burgeoning  of  honest,  hopeful  com- 
ment by  experimental  minds. 

Education  and  The  Worker-Student  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  methods,  techniques,  and  aims  of  the  workers'  educa- 
tion movement,  published  at  the  request  of  the  Office  of 
Workers'  Education  in  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  It  is  a  compendium  of  the  entire  field  in 
which  the  primer  becomes  one  element.  It  throws  light  on 
the  kind  of  book  needed.  To  quote: 

To  plunge  adult  workers  into  the  discussion  of  current  problems 
reveals  at  once  their  lack  of  elementary  background  needed  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  these  questions.  .  .  .  The  time  element  in 
history  has  no  significance  for  many  workers.  Events  happening 
fifty  years  ago,  or  a  thousand  seem  in  the  same  period  of  time,  and 
equally  remote.  The  trends  of  history  which  have  resulted  in  our 
modern  industrial  society  are  unknown. 

That  is  true  not  only  of  workers,  but  everybody  else. 
Generations  of  students  have  revealed  to  me  that  they  have 
no  time-chart  in  their  minds.  You  speak  of  "The  Middle 
Ages"  and  they  appear  to  wonder,  "Middle  of  What?" 
Prime  events  in  human  history  such  as  Aristotle,  the  inven- 
tion of  zero,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  radium  are  a  goulash  in  time.  We  could  use  a  high- 
spot  chronology  of  Dates  That  Count  done  as  admirably  as 
Mr.  Horrabin's  Atlas.  And  the  creators  of  these  tools  can 
learn  how  to  forge  them  by  studying  what  these  workers 
want,  and  how  they  want  things. 

This  is  no  criticism  of  the  scholarship  and  literature  we 
have.  They  are  the  fountain  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  no  plea  for 
whatever  is  meant  by  that  odd  term  "proletarian  literature." 
It  is  a  kind  of  challenge  to  scholars  and  authors  to  make 
knowledge  and  culture  accessible  and  beautiful  to  proletari- 
ans and  all  plain  men  who  can  realize  themselves  and  direct 
their  own  destiny  only  if  their  minds  and  hearts  are  in- 
formed. Only  the  great  scholar  who  knows  can  write  a 
primer  of  human  life  for  his  fellows,  and  even  he  only  if  he 
loves  and  walks  humbly.  But  the  reward  is  beyond  the 
laurels  of  academies.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

Challenges  to  the  New  Deal 

IT'S  UP  TO  US,  by  James  P.  Warburg.  Knopf.  207  ft-  Price  $2. 

ROOSEVELT  VERSUS  RECOVERY,  by  Ralph  Robey.  Harper's.  163  pp.  Price  $2. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  DEAL,  by  Louis  M.  Hacker.  Crofts.  151  pp. 

Price  11.75. 
CHALLENGE  TO  THE  NEW  DEAL,  edited  by  Alfred  M.  Bingham  and  Selden 

Rodman.  Falcon  Press.  284  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
AMERICA'S  RECOVERY  PROGRAM,  edited  by  Clair  Willcox.  Herbert  F.  Fraser 

and  Palric  M.  Malin.  Oxford  Press.  253  pp.  Price  $2. 
WITHOUT  GLOVES,  by  Frank  R.  Kent.  Morrow.  306  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
BEYOND  THE  NEW  DEAL,  by  David  Lawrence.  McGraw-Hill.  317  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
GOVERNMENT  RULES  INDUSTRY,  by  Michael  F.  Gallagher.  Oxford  Press. 

241  pp.  Price  $2. 
RESHAPING  AGRICULTURE,  by  O.  W.  Willcox.  Norton.  157  pp.  Price  $2. 

All  prices  listed  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A>  the  dark  and  fearful  days  of  early  1933  recede  into  the 
past  writers  about  the  new  deal  are  transferring  their 
interest  from  the  dangers  from  which  these  policies  have 
saved  us  to  those  into  which  they  may  be  leading.  Most 
writers  are  concerned  at  the  expansion  of  the  activities  of 
the  government  and  its  consequent  limitation  of  individual 
freedom. 

JAMES  WARBURG,  the  most  articulate  and  liberal  of  bank- 
ers, admits  the  serious  evils  and  inefficiencies  of  the  pre- 


The  story  of  the  building  of  America — its  roads,  rails,  tunnels 
and  bridges  is  one  that  needs  to  be  dramatized.  We  take  these 
marvels  too  much  for  granted.  We  leave  the  fun  to  the  engi- 
neers. To  build  from  each  bank  of  a  river  and  meet  snugly, 
precisely  in  the  center  of  a  great  span  must  be  a  complete 
satisfaction.  Books  such  as  this  help  us  to  share  that  satisfaction. 
We  see,  beautifully  pictured  and  simply  explained,  the  kinds 
of  bridges  from  the  covered  wooden  bridge  of  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days  to  the  more  modern  suspension,  swinging  on 
cables  spun  of  26,474  galvanized  steel  wires.  We  see  the 
mechanism,  such  as  that  pictured  above,  of  a  bascule  type  of 
movable  bridge  which  can  be  "raised  and  lowered  like  »  draw- 
bridge over  the  moat  of  a  medieval  castle."  We  see  steps  in  the 
complex  process  of  construction,  from  tunneling  for  anchorage 
to  spinning  the  cables.  It  is  the  kind  of  book  that  makes  you 
look  more  sharply  and  see  more  vividly.  It  is,  in  short,  a  most 
useful  kind  of  book.— H.  M. 

BRIDGES,  by  Henry  H.  Boimann.  MacmilUn.  79  pp.  Price  S2  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 


Roosevelt  economic  set-up,  and  is  prepared  for  plenty  of 
reform.  Great  concentrations  in  industry  having  "jammed 
the  economic  stabilizer"  he  would  have  the  government 
control  the  size  of  corporations.  Control  of  unfair  competi- 
tion, however,  he  would  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  parties 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  recognize  the  consumer  as  one  of 
the  parties.  Change  must,  however,  not  go  beyond  the 
point  at  which  it  can  be  thought  as  reform.  Planning  for 
security  means,  as  he  rightly  says,  the  loss  of  liberty  (he 
makes  only  a  passing  reference  to  the  suggestion  that  a 
large  part  of  the  population  has  less  liberty  to  lose  than  is 
commonly  thought.)  We  must  choose  between  liberty  and 
security  and  he  believes  that  most  people  will  prefer  liberty. 
The  choice  to  be  made  is  not,  however,  between  two  ex- 
tremes; it  is  between  various  combinations  of  security  and 
liberty.  In  the  field  that  he  knows  best,  namely  money  and 
banking,  Mr.  Warburg  humbly  admits  that  he  knows  enough 
to  know  how  little  he  knows;  he  suggests  merely  an  investi- 
gation of  problems.  The  implications  of  this  admission  are 
devastating  for  his  conclusions  in  other  fields. 

RALPH  ROBEY,  formerly  financial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  presents  a  more  definite  challenge  in  very 
lucid  and  effective  style.  He  charges  the  government  with 
having  pursued  policies  in  banking,  expenditure,  agricul- 
ture and  industry  that  have  prevented  readjustments  to  a 
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This  novel  of  Negroes  on  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina  in 
present  times  is  in  the  mood  of  My  Old  Kentucky  Home. 
While  the  sun  shines  bright  all  is  well  in  the  Street  back  of  the 
big  house.  By  and  by  hard  times  knocks  at  the  front  door,  and 
the  more  restless  of  the  people  in  the  cabins  are  lured  away  by 
the  promise  of  "Up  North."  The  narrative  follows  those  who 
linger  in  the  Street  to  the  end.  Mrs.  Alexander  has  entered  the 
field  of  Julia  Peterkin  with  this  book,  and  so  invites  compari- 
son. Her  Candy  has  much  of  the  force  and  integrity  of  Scarlet 
Sister  Mary.  The  novel  is  episodic  in  effect,  yet  many  of  the 
episodes  are  striking.  End  papers  and  full-page  illustrations 
(one  of  which  is  reproduced)  by  Rockwell  Kent,  and  a  ban- 
danna cover  make  this  publisher's  prize-winning  novel  an 
attractive  volume. — F.  L.  K. 

CANDY,  by  L.  M.  Alexander.  Dodd  Mud.  310  pp.  Price  $5.50  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 


sounder  basis.  Unsound  banks  and  inefficient  farmers  and  indus- 
trialists have  been  kept  going  and  unsound  debt  relationships 
maintained.  The  government  has  relieved  economic  pressures  but 
has  by  doing  so  committed  itself  to  continued  spending.  If  it 
stops  relieving  the  unemployed  or  spending  on  public  works, 
economic  activity  will  slow  up.  Thus  it  will  be  forced  into  more 
regulation  of  economic  life — to  march  towards  fascism. 

Touching  off  emotional  powder  magazines  with  verbal  sparks 
like  "Fascism"  "Communism"  and  the  like  will  only  reduce 
visibility;  nor  is  any  explosion  necessary  to  compel  attention  to  the 
very  real  dangers  inherent  in  present  policies.  Are  we  likely  to 
adjust  to  government  maintenance  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  population  and  the  indirect  support  of  many  more  through 
government  expenditure  where  private  expenditure  fails  to  sustain 
business?  Will  the  government  be  able  to  induce  taxpayers  to  make 
sacrifices  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  continue  with  present  policies 
without  excessive  increase  in  the  public  debt  and  ultimate  effective 
inflation?  Will  those  who  are  increasingly  regulated  react  either 
violently  or  by  setting  up  a  slow  gangrene  in  the  economic  system? 

Mr.  Robey  prefers  a  "liberal  capitalism";  be  believes  that  the 
economic  system  left  to  itself  will  "clean  up  unhealthy  situations" 


and  restore  itself  to  full  vigor.  But  the  main  trouble  in  industry  lies 
not  in  the  presence  of  inefficient  firms  which  have  only  to  be 
"weeded  out"  to  restore  business  activity;  but  in  the  fact  that 
present  methods  of  production  and  the  present  size  of  firms  para- 
lyzes any  self-adjusting  potentialities  of  a  competitive  system.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  banking  is  that  the  solvency  of  banks  depends  in 
large  part  on  the  state  of  general  business.  Cleaning  up  bad  banks 
may  both  depress  industry  and  convert  other  banks  into  bad 
banks.  He  attacks  the  administration  of  unemployment  relief  as 
corrupt  and  incompetent  but  how  would  a  "liberal  capitalism" 
(that  is  also  completely  competent  and  honest)  deal  with  the  un- 
employed? Honesty  and  competence  will  not  spirit  them  away. 

Mr.  Robey's  views  find  considerable  support  in  Louis  HACKER'S 
Short  History  of  the  New  Deal,  an  extremely  useful  and  stimulating 
book  of  a  different  tone.  He  sets  out  with  the  historian's  interest  in 
the  accurate  chronicle  but  he  does  not  shirk  the  task  of  interpreta- 
tion. He  pictures  President  Roosevelt  evading  essential  economic 
readjustments;  the  Administration  attempting  to  call  a  truce  on 
group  and  class  antagonisms  by  "freezing"  existing  relative  posi- 
tions. He  has  turned  to  a  device  of  ancient  lineage  namely  the 
"just  price"  ("that  is  a  higher  price  all  round".)  That  the  device 
has  failed  is  demonstrated  by  the  closer  organization  of  capital  and 
labor  and  the  rise  of  class  hostility  to  a  level  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  history.  Official  terrorism  against  labor  may  prove  to  be 
the  first  step  towards  fascism  with  the  state  crushing  labor  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  capital.  The  protection  of  the  existing  number 
of  farmers  is  impossible;  foreign  markets  cannot  be  expanded  so 
long  as  the  fear  of  war  compels  other  countries  to  strive  for  self 
sufficiency;  subsistence  homesteads  may,  at  tremendous  cost, 
establish  a  sheltered  peasantry  as  a  reactionary  rural  bloc  for  the 
support  of  conservative  policies.  Imperialist  expansion,  the  his- 
torically appropriate  means  of  releasing  the  internal  pressures  ol 
capitalism  in  its  present  stage  can  only  mean  war. 

THE  EDITORS  of  Common  Sense  reprint  a  series  of  articles  which 
constitute  a  Challenge  to  the  New  Deal  from  the  left.  They 
picture  vividly  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  deal,  the  effort  to  human- 
ize capitalism  and  the  failure  of  that  effort.  Concluding  that  "no 
compromise  with  a  decaying  system  is  possible"  they  look  to  the 
rise  of  radicalism  to  compel  more  drastic  changes.  Although  the 
writers  are  able  and  trenchant  a  series  of  reprints  lacks  the  force  of 
sustained  argument  by  a  single  writer. 

A  useful  corrective  to  the  challenges  from  both  wings  will  be 
found  in  America's  Recovery  Program  where  a  number  of  influen- 
tial participants  in  the  administration  of  the  new  measures  present 
the  issues  in  terms  of  practical  problems  that  demanded  solution 
and  the  policies  adopted  and  the  reasons  for  them.  The  contribu- 
tions are,  however,  unequal  in  their  penetration  and,  being  lectures 
delivered  towards  the  end  of  1933,  are  out  of  date  in  many  respects. 

In,  Without  Gloves,  FRANK  R.  KENT  reprints  a  series  of  news- 
paper despatches  from  Washington,  "close  ups"  of  day  to  day 
happenings  throwing  little  light  on  the  broad  underlying  trends. 

DAVID  LAWRENCE,  the  editor  of  the  United  States  News  appears 
to  have  overheard  many  penetrating  comments  upon  the  new  deai 
and  in  Beyond  the  New  Deal  he  embeds  his  eavesdroppings  in  ar 
oversweet  pulp  of  generalities  flavored  with  more  than  a  dash  o: 
misunderstanding. 

MICHAEL  GALLAGHER  offers  a  very  valuable  detailed  lega 
analysis  of  the  constitutional  and  administrative  aspects  of  th( 
National  Recovery  Act  but  his  concluding  generalizations  flow  ou' 
into  the  sand  and  are  lost  to  view. 

Reshaping  Agriculture  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  book  hurl- 
ing new  troubles  at  the  Administration.  O.  W.  WILLCOX  reveal: 
the  magnitude  of  the  discoveries  of  the  agro-biologists  and,  unlik< 
the  chemists  who  invent  new  nauseating  gases  "for  the  control  o 
crowds,"  boldly  and  frankly  discusses  the  social  implications  of  th< 
new  scientific  contribution.  Recent  research  suggests  that  crop 
yields  per  acre  are  about  10  percent  of  what  is  theoretically  pos- 
sible. Even  with  methods  now  practicable,  and  assuming  them  tc 
be  utilized  to  only  70  percent  of  their  full  capacity  about  fiv< 
sixths  of  the  land  under  cultivation  and  a  large  number  of  the 


present  farming  community  could  be  dispensed  with  without  any 
decline  in  output.  The  AAA  attempts  to  restrict  output  on  the  basis 
of  restrictions  of  acreage  naturally  appear  ridiculous  to  Mr.  Will- 
cox.  His  own  proposals  for  the  adjustment  of  agriculture  to  the 
impact  of  this  new  knowledge  are  however  inadequately  thought 
out.  He  would  keep  all  the  present  land  and  workers  in  the  busi- 
ness. As  better  methods  calling  for  less  labor  are  adopted  he  would 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor  but  not  the  pay  of  workers.  "Let  leisure 
accumulate"  he  sings — and  then  set  about  its  "social  capitaliza- 
tion." His  proposals  give  rise  to  a  host  of  questions;  why  should 
better  methods  be  used  if  old  payroll  must  be  carried?  How  does 
one  socially  capitalize  leisure? 
Columbia  University  ARTHUR  ROBERT  BURNS 

Real  Maine  Folks 

MARY  PETERS,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase.  Macmillan.  377  pages.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

PRAISE  be  to  Mary  Chase,  in  that  she  has  forever  "laid"  the 
disreputable  simulacrum  raised  in  that  almost-forgotten  book, 
Cradle  of  the  Deep,  and  given  us,  in  the  first  part  of  Mary  Peters 
a  touching,  true  and  sympathetic  account  of  a  little  girl's  life  and 
development  on  shipboard  in  the  'eighties.  Although  some  techni- 
cal lapses  betray  that  Miss  Chase's  account  is  not  from  first-hand 
experience,  she  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  capturing 
the  flavor  and  inmost  essence  of  home  life  as  it  used  to  be  lived  by 
New  England  families  upon  the  sea.  The  tragedy  which  put  a 
period  to  Mary's  seafaring  is  based  on  an  actual  incident  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  occurred  in  a  branch  of  the  reviewer's  own  family. 
When  the  scene  is  transferred  to  a  Maine-coast  village,  the 
author's  foot  is  on  her  native  heath,  and  the  story  gains  in  insight 
and  power  of  delineation.  What  the  sea-faring  background  meant 
to  such  a  community  is  strongly  contrasted  with  its  deterioration 
when  it  becomes  a  "summer  resort";  but  the  essential  soundness  of 
the  old  tradition  in  the  hearts  where  it  is  still  preserved,  is  dwelt 
upon  with  nostalgic  power.  Miss  Chase  has  observed  not  only  with 
her  eyes  but  with  her  imagination;  instead  of  assuming,  as  modern 
fiction  writers  are  prone  to  do,  that  narrowed  opportunities  and 
emotional  deprivations  necessarily  involve  deterioration  of  per- 
sonality, she  demonstrates  the  fact,  which  most  of  us  know  through 
personal  observation,  that  useful  lives  which  are  serene  and  truly 
happy,  can  be  lived  in  spite  of  these  handicaps.  Mary's  belated  and 
unsatisfactory  love-story,  passed  over  rather  hurriedly  in  the  closing 
chapters,  is  far  from  furnishing  the  traditional  "happy  ending," 
however. 

Nothing  in  the  author's  earlier  work  has  prepared  us  for  the 
wisdom  and  tenderness  displayed  in  her  latest  book,  which  in  the 
reviewer's  judgment  far  transcends  in  exquisiteness  of  description 
and  depth  of  emotional  power  a  novel  of  rural  Maine  by  another 
author  which  was  one  of  last  year's  best-sellers.  J.  C.  COLCORD 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 
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YEARS  ARE  SO  LONG,  by  Josephine  Lawrence.  Stokes.  309  pp.  Price  $2.50,  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 


PASSIONATE  protagonists  for  old-age-security  schemes  be- 
I  moan  the  fact  that  Miss  Lawrence  has,  as  they  say,  just  missed 
producing  "the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  the  aged."  Well,  hardly. 
You  don't  write  great  social  novels  around  people  who  live  in 
social  and  spiritual  vacuums.  That  Miss  Lawrence  has  written  a 
good,  close-knit  novel,  often  deeply  moving,  sometimes  exasperat- 
ing, few  of  her  readers — and  she  deserves  a  lot  of  them — will  deny. 
Plainly  that  is  what  she  set  out  to  write. 

When  George  Cooper,  elderly  bookkeeper,  and  Lucy,  his  wife, 
came  to  "the  end  of  the  rope,"  they  had  no  fears  for  their  declining 
years  because  "we  happen  to  have  five  children."  But  the  children 
were  busily  seeking  their  own  security  and  satisfactions,  with  no 
intention  of  disturbing  their  lives  for  old  parents  who  "had  never 
saved  a  cent."  What  they  did,  among  them,  to  the  helpless  and 
confused  old  people  Miss  Lawrence  has  told  with  deep  feeling  and 
an  honest  effort  to  interpret  the  lights  by  which  both  generations 
lived.  But  she  is  more  successful  in  making  real  people  out  of  her 
bemuddled  old  folk  than  out  of  their  extraordinarily  unpleasant  j  _  Je.,,.i. 


EATING . . .  VISITING . . . 
READING... 

Are  Westchester  County's  most  important  leisure  activities, 
reports  George  A.  Lundberg,  whose  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  spare  time  pursuits  in  a  typical  prosperous  suburb 
is  interestingly  told  in: 

LEISURE 


A  SUBURBAN  STUDY 


$3.00 


Here  is  a  book  that  shows  the  trend  in  American  leisure 
activities,  that  indicates  how  various  groups  spend  their 
free  hours. 

It  throws  light  on  what  we  will  or  could  do  with  increased 
leisure  when  and  if  the  prophecies  of  the  optimists  of  the 
Machine  Age  come  true. 

In  studying  the  reading  habits  of  Westchester  residents,  Mr. 
Lundberg  found  that  "possibly  a  great  many  people  read 
fiction  because  of  the  relative  inaccessibility  of  easily 
readable  non-fiction.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  wide  discrepancy  between  what  people  ac- 
tually read  and  what  they  would  like  to  read. 

"Inaccessibility  .  .  .  of  what  they  would  like  to  read"  need 
hold  true  no  longer  for  those  interested  in  important  non- 
fiction.  For  such  people  there  is: 

COLUMBIA  BOOKS 

1893-1933 

This  dictionary-catalogue  is  the  modern  way  to  guide  seri- 
ous reading.  You  need  only  know  your  own  requirements. 
Columbia  Books  gives  you  the  information  about  our  books 
completely,  easily  and  quickly. 


The  charge  of  $1 .00  for  Columbia  Books  is  refundable  by  means 
of  a  coupon  in  each  copy  good  for  $1.00  worth  of  our 
books  either  from  us  or  at  your  bookstore. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
2960  Broadway,  New  York  City 

I  enclose  $  1.00  for  which  send  me  one  copy  of  COLUMBIA  BOOKS  1893-1933 
—  containing  the  rebate  coupon  good  for  a  $  1.00  credit.  I  understand  that  I  will 
receive  all  supplementary  Seasonal  Announcements  free  of  charge. 

Signed  

Address 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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BUSY  CHILDHOOD 

Guidance  through  Play  and  Activity.  By  Josephine  C. 
Foster,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Nursery 
School  and  Professor  of  Child  Welfare,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

HAPPY  CHILDHOOD 

The  Development  and  Guidance  of  Children  and  Youth. 
By  John  E.  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Child  Welfare,  University  of  Minnesota. 

HEALTHY  CHILDHOOD 

Guidance  for  Physical  Care.  By  Harold  C.  Stuart,  M.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Child  Hygiene, 
Medical  School  and  School  of  Public  Health,  Harvard 
University. 
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500 

Delinquent 
Women 

By  Dr.  Sheldon  Glueck 

Professor  of  Criminology  at  tha  Harvard  Law  School  and 

Dr.  Eleanor  T.  Glueck 

Research  Associate  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 

In  this  new  book  the  authors  of  the  famous  Five  Hundred 
Criminal  Careers  trace  the  lives  of  five  hundred  delinquent 
women  before  and  after  their  release  from  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory.  Actual  case  histories  are  given  in  detail  to  il- 
lustrate the  various  types  of  delinquency.  Compelling  as  a 
human  document  ...  an  essential  volume  for  all  workers  in 
the  social,  legal,  correctional,  educational,  and  judicial  fields, 
and  all  who  wish  to  see  a  fundamental  improvement  in  the 
processes  of  criminal  justice. 

6x9  inches,  cloth,  539  pages  +  X  pages  of  index 
$5.00  At  all  Bookshops  or  from  the  Publisher 
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offspring.  This  reviewer  has  seldom,  thank  God,  known  people  so 
insensitive,  so  lacking  in  emotional  cross-currents,  as  these  sons  and 
daughters  of  George  and  Lucy  Cooper,  and  her  imagination  balks 
at  accepting  five  of  them  in  one  family. 

The  real  tragedy  of  Miss  Lawrence's  old  people  was  less  in  their 
economic  plight  than  in  the  destruction  of  their  flimsy  and  irra- 
tional pattern  of  filial  love.  But  had  their  dependency  been  less 
complete  their  illusions  might  have  lasted  them  out.  So  perhaps 
"security,"  whatever  that  is,  might  have  saved  them  after  all. 
Years  Are  So  Long  is  a  thought-provoking  and  tear-starting  novel, 
but  at  almost  any  stage  of  the  story  a  case  worker— not  necessarily 
a  very  good  one  at  that — would  have  been  a  big  help. 

GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Brave  Years 

WANDERER'S  CIRCLE,  by  Cornelia  Slratton  Parker.  Houghton  \lifflin  and  Com- 
pany. 345  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

|T  was  courage  and  love  of  life,  I  think,  that  caught  the  imagina- 
\  tion  and  the  emotions  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  not  only  read 
but  lived  by  Mrs.  Parker's  first  book,  An  American  Idyll.  Those 
two  qualities  are  not  a  whit  diminished  in  this  latest  book,  the 
story  of  the  next  fourteen  years.  There  have  been  glimpses  of 
those  years  in  books  in  the  interval — German  Summer,  English 
Summer,  Ports  and  Happy  Places,  Working  with  the  Working 
Woman  and  the  rest.  This  book  looks  back  over  the  whole  circle, 
or  rather  a  series  of  circles.  It  rounds  out  the  childhood  of  the  boys 
and  the  June  Bug,  whom  we  first  knew  as  "blessed  babies,"  carry- 
ing them  through  happy  years  in  Europe  to  "the  perfect  New 
England  farm  come  true."  It  brings  perspective  in  which  its  author 
examines  and  weighs  the  successes  that  she  has  won — public  and 
private.  It  traces  an  eighty-year  circle  in  which  a  great-grand- 
daughter, still  adventuring,  comes  home  to  the  land  her  people  left 
in  a  covered  wagon. 

If  there  were  an  index  to  this  book,  part  of  it  would  read  like  a 
Who's  Who — editors,  writers,  economists,  psychiatrists,  educators, 
and  statesmen  whose  interests  in  the  world  about  them  have 
matched  the  author's  in  liveliness.  Other  parts  would  list  very 
different  people— a  sales  girl  at  Macy's,  a  factory  worker  in 
Dutchess  County,  a  nameless  Spanish  gentleman  in  Geneva,  a 
gentleman — also  unnamed — who  was  mortified  at  having  to 
climb  the  wall  of  the  palace  garden  at  Versailles.  The  excitement 
of  this  book  is  in  the  fun  of  it — fun  in  glamor  and  success  but  also 
fun  wrung  out  of  hard  work,  achieved  in  spite  of  loneliness,  anxiety 
and  uncertainty. 

"It  is  part  of  my  conception  of  parenthood,"  Mrs.  Parker  writes, 
"that  one  shall  bring  up  one's  children  to  face  in  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture any  untoward  or  irregular  experience  which  may  happen 
to  come  along."  That  sentence  is  an  understatement  of  the  example 
Mrs.  Parker  herself  must  have  set,  for  this  book  records  a  spirit  of 
adventure  brought  not  only  to  "untoward  experience"  but  to  the 
everyday  demands  of  working  and  thinking  and  feeling,  and  to  the 
family  and  friends  who  shared  them  with  her.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
woman  "who  thought  she  knew  what  she  wanted,  but  who  has 
been  given  far  more."  MARY  Ross 


Presidents  in  Slippers 

FORTY-TWO  YEARS  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  by  Irwin  Hood  Hoover.  Hough- 
Ion  Mijflin.  332  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  first  thing  this  reviewer  does  about  a  book  is  to  read  the 
jacket.  Sometimes  he  finds  an  excellent  epitome;  sometimes  a 
striking  quotation  from  almost  the  only  interesting  chapter.  This 
time  he  found  these  remarks  of  Ike  Hoover  about  different  presi- 
dents he  served;  "He  kept  his  pocket  full  of  fine  cut  chewing  to- 
bacco. ...  In  his  worst  temper  he  was  calm  compared  to  Cool- 
idge.  ...  He  traded  at  Piggly  Wigglys  and  had  his  hair  cut  while 
at  breakfast.  .  .  .  The  White  House  tub  wasn't  big  enough  for 
him.  .  .  .  His  wife  ordered  hot-dogs  for  the  Inaugural  Reception." 
The  publisher  has  told  us  what  the  book  is  really  like  because  he 
knows  that  we  are  avid  for  gossip  about  the  private  lives  of  our 
Presidents.  It  delights  us  to  learn  that  Taft  ate  beefsteak  for  break- 
fast and  went  to  sleep  at  evening  entertainments;  that  Coolidgc 
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preferred  condensed  milk  to  cream  for  his  coffee  and  slept  eleven 
hours  out  of  every  twenty-four;  that  Mrs.  Harding  consulted 
fortune  tellers  and  tried  to  guide  her  husband's  political  action; 
that  Taft  stayed  to  luncheon  at  the  White  House  after  Wilson's 
inauguration  when  he  wasn't  expected.  It  is  all  family  gossip.  We 
like  it,  but  it  isn't  history  or  the  material  from  which  history  is 
written.  Hoover  had  too  much  personal  animus  engendered  by 
daily  contacts  over  trivial  matters  to  be  able  to  draw  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  Presidents  or  their  wives.  He  does  better  with  the 
White  House  visitors.  His  accounts  of  the  stay  of  Lindbergh  and  of 
Bryan  Untiedt  are  delightful.  To  this  reviewer  the  accounts  of 
Wilson's  illness  and  his  break  with  Col.  House  seem  the  only  con- 
tributions to  history.  However,  he  enjoys  gossip  and  likes  the  book. 
Bethel,  Conn.  I.  M.  BEARD 


Negro  Angle 

THE  WAYS  OF  WHITE  FOLKS,  by  Langston  Hughes.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  248  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THESE  fourteen  short  stories  of  Negro-white  contacts  told  from 
the  unusual  angle  of  the  Negro  point  of  view  are  challenging  to 
all  who  would  understand  the  later  phases  of  the  race  question  as 
it  takes  on  the  new  complications  of  contemporary  social  turmoil 
and  class  struggle.  Their  sociological  significance  is  as  important 
as  their  literary  value,  perhaps  more  so,  because  although  written 
with  some  personal  reaction  of  disillusionment  and  bitter  despair, 
they  reflect  the  growing  resentment  and  desperation  which  is  on 
the  increase  in  the  Negro  world  today.  Though  harped  upon 
almost  to  the  extent  of  a  formula,  there  is  an  important  warning 
in  what  has  been  called  "the  sullen,  straight,  bitter  realism"  of  this 
book.  It  has  reportorial  courage  and  presents  new  angles,  but  it 
offers  no  solutions,  doctors  no  situations  and  points  no  morals. 
Its  most  illuminating  moods  are  those  of  tragic  irony  as  in  the 
particularly  effective  concluding  story,  Father  and  Son,  the 
tragedy  of  a  planter  killed  by  his  own  illegitimate  son  who  is 
lynched  for  the  crime;  and  of  caustic  satire  as  in  Cora  Unashamed. 
In  most  of  the  stories  there  is  the  double  motif  of  the  inconsistency 
of  racial  discriminations  and  the  injustice  of  class  lines,  with  fre- 
quent hints  of  the  recent  radical  insistence  that  the  two  are  below 
the  surface  closely  related.  This  is  an  important  book  for  the  present 
times;  greater  artistry,  deeper  sympathy  and  less  resentment  would 
have  made  it  a  book  for  all  times.  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Howard  University 


Thoughts  While  on  the  Run 

PREFACE  TO  ACTION,  by  George  E.  G.  Catlin.  Macmillan.  319  pp.  Price  $3 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

POLITICS  must  be  practical  and  "politics  does  not  move  in 
terms  of  geological  time."  Our  Western  civilization  "with  its 
fastidious  indecisiveness  and  sceptical  negativity"  is  now  being 
driven  by  events  either  to  choose  between  Fascism  and  Bolshevism 
or  to  establish  some  other  cooperative  policy  of  peace  and  justice. 
The  author's  country,  Great  Britain,  must  soon  turn  to  a  program 
of  action  that  will  protect  liberty  under  modern  economic  condi- 
tions. This  book  tries  to  assemble  "considerations  which  may  guide 
that  action." 

Politics  today  certainly  does  not  fit  human  nature.  The  major 
instincts  or  impulses  in  the  psychological  life  of  man  are  perhaps 
four:  the  erotic,  the  economic,  that  for  power,  and  the  religious 
impulse.  In  116  pages  the  author  argues  that  these  instincts  coa- 
lesce, so  to  speak,  in  "this  craving  for  community  identification." 
Our  task  is  to  found  the  true  community  "shaped  by  reason,  but  it 
will  be  built  and  cemented  by  emotion." 

Men  have  confused  the  community  with  the  state,  with  the 
nation,  but  "actually  a  community  consists  of,  and  lives  by,  those 
who  are  members  by  will  and  not  by  intimidation."  Our  modern 
attempts  at  the  intimate  community  are  rather  of  the  nature  of 
such  diverse  "religions"  as  Catholicism,  Toryism,  Fascism  and 
Communism.  The  first  is  other-worldly;  the  second  "negates  the 
community";  Fascism  is  too  doctrinaire,  too  harshly  orthodox;  and 
"Communism  is  monolithic,  a  Communist  society  becomes  a 
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Books  for  all  who  wish  to  live  in- 
telligently in  this  time  of  confusion— 
and  especially  for  community  leaders. 

Leadership  in  Group  Work 
By  HENRY  M.  BUSCH 

•  "The  chief  merit  of  Professor  Busch's  book  is  that  it  includes  the 
'why'  as  well  as  the  'what'  and  the  'how'!  I  am  sure  that  I  am  merely 
expressing  the  pent-up  gratitude  of  hundreds  of  others  when  I  say,  'This 
is  what  I've  been  looking  for'."  —  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Professor  of  Social 
Philosophy,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  Also  endorsed  by  S.  Max 
Nelson,  Director  Social  Centers  Council,  East  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  Dr.  Charles  S.  Bernheimer,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Jewish  Center. 

305  pp.  Cloth  12.25 

Must  the  Nation  Plan? 
By  BENSON  Y.  LANDIS 

With  •  foreword  by  Chas.  A.  Beard 

0  This  book  by  the  author  of  THE  THIRD  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  tells 
what  the  Federal  Government  has  done  during  1933  and  1934,  and 
why  and  how.  Describes  the  adventures  of  agriculture,  the  beginnings  of 
industrial  planning  under  the  NRA,  the  laws  to  'let  the  seller  beware', 
the  new  housing  program,  the  efforts  to  make  relief  more  adequate. 
The  second  half  asks:  How  Have  Consumers  Fared?  How  Fundamental 
Are  the  Changes  Made?  What  About  the  Constitution?  Is  Broad  Social 
Planning  a  Necessity?  What  Value  Experimentation?  The  book  con- 
cludes with  practical  suggestions  on  How  to  Continue  Discussion. 

221  pp.  Cloth  12.00.  Paper  $1.25 

We  Are  the  Builders  of  a  New  World 
Edited  by  HARRY  H.  MOORE 

•  A  group  of  nationally-known  leaders  give  their  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions millions  of  young  people  are  asking:  "Has  life  a  place  for  me?"; 
"What  shall  I  do  if  war  comes?";  "What  vocation  when  so  many  are 
overcrowded?".  Chapters  by  James  Truslow  Adams,  Raymond  B.  Fos- 
dick,  Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  Walter  Lippmann,  and  others.  Of  invaluable  aid  to 
all  counselors  and  for  discussions  in  all  young  people's  groups. 

165  pp.  OofMl.50 

Halt!  Cry  the  Dead 
By  FREDERICK  A.  BARBER 

•  Cartoons,  drawings,  charts  and  diagrams  illustrating  graphically  the 
waste  and  futility  of  war.  Contains  practical  suggestions  as  to  what  the 
individual  may  do  to  further  the  cause  of  world  peace.  A  companion 
volume  to  the  author's  previous  book  THE  HORROR  OF  IT  which  has  sold 
over  20.000  copies.  If  you  are  ready  to  work  for  peace  as  well  as  wish  for 
it.  this  is  your  book!  160  pp.  Cloth  $1.50 

Thinking  About  Marriage 
By  ROY  A.  BURKHART 

With  in  introduction  by  ProF.  William  C.  Bower 
of  the  University  ol  Chicago 

•  A  course  of  study  on  courtship  and  marriage  for  youth  and  adults. 
A  practical  guide  in  discussing  the  problem  of  marriage  with  young 
people's  groups.    It  is  also  of  value  to  parents,  young  married  people. 


,  .  ,      i  groups, 
pastors,  and  counselors. 


parents,  young  i 

176  pp.  Cloth  $1.75.  Paper  li.OO 
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ibere  is  no  better  book  that  I  know  of 
in  which  to  find  the  opinion  of  the  younger 

generation.  "—Amy  Loveman  m  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 


Edited  by 
ALFRED  M. 
BINGHAM 

and 

SELDEN 
RODMAN 

Introduction  by 
JOHN  DEWEY 


CHALLENGE 


TO  THE 


NEW  DEAL 


"A  book  designed  to  help  the  average  person  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  how  important  national  issues  find 
their  way  to  his  backdoor."  (New  York  Daily  Invest- 
ment News.)  *  *  *  "An  exceedingly  timely  compilation 
of  liberal  and  radical  opinion."  (John  Chamberlain, 
N.  ¥.  Times.)  *  *  *  "Probably  the  most  significant 
and  important  book  of  the  present  season,  one  that  will 


ment  Review.  American  Management  Association.) 
*  *  *  "Significant.  The  volume  amply  justifies  its 
title.  Goes  far  beyond  mere  criticism  of  the  Rooseveltian 
program."  (Ernest  Sutherland  Bates,  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune  Books.)  »  »  »  "Well  worth  reading.  An  in- 
structive cross-section  of  the  ideas,  protests,  plans  and 
aspirations  of  American  radicalism."  (N.  Y.  Times.) 
$2.50  at  your  bookstore. 
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f    1    and  now  the  second  volume: 

AMERICA'S  CAPACITY 
TO  CONSUME 

By  Maurice  Leven,  Harold  G.  Moulton  and 
Clark  Warburton 

272  pages,  20  charts  in  one  to  nine  colors,  $3.00 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  a  series  of  four  studies 
on  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income  in  relation 
to' economic  progress,  the  first  having  been  "Amer- 
ica's Capacity  to  Produce." 

AMERICA'S  CAPACITY  TO  CONSUME  is  a  factual 
study  of  the  national  income;  where  it  comes  from, 
how  it  is  divided  among  the  several  income  groups, 
and  the  character  and  extent  of  the  consequent  ex- 
penditures made  by  these  groups. 
The  study  also  shows  what  portion  of  the  na- 
tion's income  goes  into  con- 
sumptive expenditures  and 
what  portion  into  savings, 
and  the  bearing  of  this  divi- 
sion of  income  upon  the 
efficient  functioning  of  our 
economic  system. 


Just  Published! 

The  Housing 
Program  of  the 
City  of  Vienna 

By  Charles  0.  Hardy 

and 
Robert   R.    Kxcxynski 

A  fairly  complete  rec- 
ord of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  post- 
war experiments  in  • 
municipal  enterprise. 
Price.  (2.00 


On  sale  at  your  local  bookstore, 
or  direct  from  the  publisher 
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moral  tyranny  unless  it  remains  voluntary."  Fascism  and  Com- 
munism are  alike  in  that  they  increase  hatred  and  multiply  fear. 
Amid  these  claims  we  conclude  by  asking,  "What  kind  of  life, 
what  set  of  values,  an  intelligent  person  would  desire?"  This  reli- 
gion once  determined,  must  find  its  appropriate  community,  and 
that  community  "must  fit  within  a  rational  framework  which,  at 
our  present  stage  of  civilization  is  the  framework  of  a  world  or- 
ganization." Dr.  Catlin's  Platonism  subordinates  the  overgrown 
national  state  to  "ideal  movements  which  seek  to  justify  themselves 
rationally."  WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESEY 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 
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DUSK  AT  THE  GROVE,  by  Samuel  Rogers.  Little,  Brown.  312  pp. 

THE  first  novel  by  an  American  author  to  win  the  Atlantic  $10,000 
prize  is,  appropriately,  a  picture  of  contemporary  American 
family  life.  Its  plan  is  episodic,  with  The  Grove,  a  summer  home 
in  Rhode  Island,  as  the  unifying  link.  Long,  unwritten  books  lie 
between  the  three  sections.  We  meet  the  family  in  1909 — the  dis- 
appointed Episcopal  rector,  his  burdened  wife,  the  very  young 
Linda,  Brad  and  Dicky;  in  1919,  with  the  two  boys  safely  home 
from  the  War  and  Linda  all  awash  in  young  love  and  its  indeci- 
sions; in  1929,  when  the  younger  generation  has  to  face  the  futili- 
ties, hopes  and  grim  defeats  of  adult  life.  The  outlook,  like  the 
stage,  is  narrow.  But  this  prize  has  gone,  if  not  to  a  great  book  at 
least  to  a  mature,  thoughtful  and  finely  written  novel. 

THOSE  WHO  PERISH,  by  Edward  Dahlberg.  John  Day.  242  pp.  $2. 

IN  his  third  novel,  Edward  Dahlberg  contributes  further  con- 
fusion to  the  already  confused  Jewish  "problem."  His  book  is 
concerned  with  the  directors,  executives  and  workers  of  a  Jewish 
Community  House  in  a  New  York  suburb  and  their  relations  to 
their  jobs,  the  world  at  large  and  each  other  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
and  organized  anti-Semitism.  Mr.  Dahlberg  is  ruthless  in  his 
destruction  of  the  lifeless  puppets  of  his  company.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  woman  whom  he  intends  as  his  heroine  should  die  ac- 
claiming the  revolution.  Not  to  admire  such  a  book  puts  one  on  the 
side  of  the  fascists.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Dahlberg  has  added  little  to 
the  understanding  of  the  Jews  either  as  a  "problem"  or  as  human 
beings. 

SPIES  AND  THE  NEXT  WAR,  by  Richard  W.  Rowan.  McBride.  311  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WAR,  according  to  Richard  Rowan,  is  continuous.  Almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  planes,  long-range  guns,  tanks  and  other  instru- 
ments of  actual  combat  are  the  ceaseless  maneuvers — sabotage, 
espionage,  counter-espionage — of  thousands  of  carefully  trained 
secret-service  agents  who  are  recognized  as  a  necessary  if  secret 
charge  in  the  budget  of  every  nation.  The  details  of  the  "destructive 
instrument  which  the  head  of  the  secret  service  has  rigorously 
trained  himself  to  control"  cover  ten  pages  and  range  from  in- 
terrupting enemy  communications  and  destructive  propaganda,  to 
polluting  water  supplies  and  spreading  deadly  disease  germs. 
Through  these  last  indispensable  techniques  of  secret  service  future 
wars  will  be  waged  largely  beyond  the  combat  lines  and  "non- 
combatants  will  under  most  conceivable  circumstances  become  the 
least  secure." 


LABOR  BOARDS 
(Continued  from  page  537) 
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the  employer-members  of  the  Board  they  returned  to  General 
Johnson's  office  where  negotiations  were  continued  until  the  settle- 
ment, later  promulgated,  was  agreed  upon.  The  Labor  Board,  al- 
though it  held  a  hearing,  never  made  a  finding  in  this  case.  The 
text  of  this  agreement  when  finally  perfected  contained  the  clause 
providing  for  proportional  representation,  referred  to  above. 
A  threat  to  the  independence  of  the  Board  appeared  also  in  a 


provision  that  crept,  inadvertently,  into  the  President's  order  of 
February  1.  It  provided  that  cases  of  violation  of  Section  7-a,  not 
adjusted  by  the  Board  should  be  referred  to  the  administrator  for 
Industrial  Recovery  for  "appropriate  action."  Three  weeks  later 
this  provision  was  withdrawn  and  a  new  one  inserted  authorizing 
reference  of  cases  to  the  attorney  general  or  to  the  Compliance 
Division  of  the  NRA,  which  was  to  take  "appropriate  action"  but 
not  to  review  the  findings  of  the  Board. 

The  third  handicap  confronting  the  Board  was  its  heavily  bur- 
dened personnel.  Besides  its  chairman  who  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive members  of  the  Senate,  it  consisted  of  six  exceptionally  busy 
men  who,  in  addition  to  holding  important  positions  in  their  respec- 
tive fields,  also  had  other  obligations  in  the  NRA  itself.  Conse- 
quently it  was  often  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  quorum. 

The  second  important  agency  to  be  set  up  during  the  experimen- 
tal period  was  the  Cotton  Textile  Industrial  Relations  Board,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Bruere  Board,  created  on  August  8,  1 933.  This 
Board  also  had  its  handicaps,  some  of  which  are  well  known.  They 
appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  its  form  of  organization  and  the  pecu- 
liar problems  existing  in  the  cotton-textile  industry.  Unlike  most  of 
the  other  boards,  the  Bruere  Board  was  outlined  and  its  powers 
specified  in  the  Cotton  Code  itself.  Thus,  while  in  a  sense  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  NRA  it  was  more  closely  tied  up  to  the  Code 
Authority  than  to  any  other  agency.  It  was  limited  both  in  funds 
and  in  staff.  Consequently  many  complaints  addressed  to  it  had  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  Code  Authority,  made  up  of  employers,  for 
investigation  by  their  staff.  Moreover,  the  industry  is  one  of  vast 
extent,  employing  nearly  half  a  million  workers,  less  than  twenty 
thousand  of  whom  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Board 
were  members  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  or  of  any  other  union. 
Under  all  of  these  circumstances  it  was  more  or  less  inevitable  that 
when  a  widespread  movement  for  organization  got  under  way 
there  should  be  a  tendency  to  upset  the  applecart. 

THE  Board  consisted  of  a  representative  of  employers,  a  labor 
I  representative  who  because  of  the  initial  weakness  of  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  was  chosen  from  another  field,  and  a  chairman 
of  exceptional  experience  and  ability  in  the  handling  of  industrial 
relations.  It  was  a  Board  committed  to  action  upon  the  basis  of 
ascertained  facts  developed  through  research.  Its  members  knew 
that  changes  in  the  set-up  were  necessary  and  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion were  under  way  when  the  strike  intervened  and  the  Board 
ceased  to  function.  If  conditions  in  the  industry  had  been  different 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Board  would  have  worked  its  way  out  of 
its  difficulties.  But  the  situation  required  quick  action  and  the 
Board  was  deliberate.  Its  elimination  was  necessary  because  it  had 
lost  the  support  of  labor.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the 
official  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  union  was  a  sharp  break 
with  its  previous  position.  Comment  in  the  official  journal  had 
been  favorable  and  as  late  as  June  28,  Vice-president  Francis  Gor- 
man, the  leader  of  the  textile  strike,  accepted  membership  on  a  new 
board  for  wool  and  silk  under  Mr.  Bruere's  chairmanship. 

The  problems  that  emerged  in  the  cotton-textile  industry  are 
duplicated  in  part  by  the  situation  in  the  automobile  industry,  al- 
though the  Automobile  Labor  Board  was  set  up  under  very  differ- 
ent conditions.  This  Board  is  neither  under  the  Code  Authority  nor 
the  NRA  but  is  responsible  directly  to  the  President.  It  was  created 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  March  27  by 
which  the  threatened  strike  in  the  industry  was  averted  (see  Survey 
Graphic,  May  1934,  page  213).  Its  authority  is  limited  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  will  of  the  employes  with  respect  to  representation 
and  the  adjustment  of  disputes  with  respect  to  discriminatory  dis- 
charge. By  agreement  between  the  parties  it  has  final  authority 
with  respect  to  these  matters.  This  agreement  was,  as  previously 
stated,  arrived  at  by  conference  between  the  Recovery  Administra- 
tion and  the  employers,  with  representatives  of  labor  not  participat- 
ing to  any  great  extent.  Both  for  this  reason  and  on  account  of  the 
proportional-representation  clause  organized  labor  was  dissatis- 
fied with  it  at  the  outset  and  is  still  dissatisfied,  since  it  feels  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Board  have  been  neither  prompt  nor  vigorous.  The 
extent  to  which  this  feeling  is  justified  depends  upon  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances that  could  only  be  (Continued  on  page  569) 


Mrs.  Koscka  has 
a  one-tap  sink 

The  only  water  that  runs  into  Mrs.  Kosaka's  sink  is 
cold!  That's  why  you  can  lighten  and  improve  her 
housekeeping  by  introducing  her  to  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 

For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  that  washes 
things  beautifully  clean — even  in  cool  water! 

Fels-Naptha,  you  see,  is  two  busy  cleaners  instead 
of  one.  Not  "just  soap,"  but  good  golden  soap  com- 
bined with  plenty  of  naptha,  the  dirt -loosener.  Hand 
in  hand,  they  loosen  dirt  without  hard  rubbing.  That's 
why,  for  washing  as  well  as  cleaning,  Mrs.  Kosaka 
will  be  glad  to  have  this  friendly  extra  help. 

Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample 
bar  of  Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE   GOLDEN    BAR   WITH   THE   CLEAN    NAPTHA   ODOR 


An  Authority  surveys 

advances  in  nutrition  — 


by  HENRY  C.  SHERMAN 

(Mitchill  Professor  of   Chemistry,   Columbia    Univ.) 

PR  welfare  worker,  dietician  and  adminis- 
trator there  could  not  be  a  better  book 
on  the  sanitary,  economic  and  nutritional  as- 
pects of  the  food  problem.  A  bibliography  and 
illustrative  records  of  meals  are  provided  in 
appendices.  $3.00 

At  all  bookstores,  or  from 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 


Is   your   community   equipped    to    supply    scientific 
MEDICAL  ADVICE  IN  BIRTH  CONTROL  ? 

Can  a  mother,  overburdened  with  a  large  family,  secure  the  contraceptive  advice 
•he  BO  urgently  needs? 

Are  the  workers  in  your  charitable  organizations  able  to  secure  this  vital  service 
for  families  under  their  care? 

The  American  Birth  Control  League  offers  you.  without  charge,  its  assistance  in 
organizing  such  service  in  your  community.  For  information  write  to 
THE  AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
»g»  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


SANTEE  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Santee,  Nebr. 

A  progressive  High  School  For  Indians  of 

the  drought  stricken  areas  of  the  Dakotas 

We  solicit  gilts  of  money,  Food,  and  dormitory  and  school  supplies 

Rudolf  Herli,  Principal 


LITERARY  Special  articles,  theses,  speeches  prepared.  Prompt  schol- 
CCDWI/TO  arly  service;  modest  rates.  AUTHOR'S  RISKAKCH  BUREAU, 
OtKV  lUtS  si6  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
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Appendicitis  Warnings 


"I  can  give  it  to  you,  of  course.  But  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  take  anything  for  it 
without  the  advice  of  a  doctor.  Those  abdominal  pains  may  mean  appendicitis." 


E  symptoms  of  appendicitis  vary. 
Almost  always,  continued  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  abdomen  are  the  first 
indications  of  an  acutely  inflamed  appen- 
dix.  Of  course,  not  all  intestinal  aches 
are  caused  by  appendicitis,  but  anyone 
who  has  continued,  unrelieved  abdomi- 
nal pain,  especially  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  nausea  or  vomiting,  needs  competent 
medical  attention  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  and  not  self-medication. 

If  it  is  appendicitis  the  use  of  a  laxative 
is  dangerous.  It  stimulates  violent  intes- 
tinal action  and  may  spread  the  inflam- 
mation, cause  the  appendix  to  rupture, 
or  induce  peritonitis.  Moreover,  the  suf- 
ferer should  not  be  given  food,  drugs  or 
medicine  of  any  kind  unless  prescribed 
by  the  attending  physician. 


Send  for  your  doctor  immediately  if  there 
is  any  suspicion  of  appendicitis.  In  mak- 
ing his  diagnosis  he  may  find  it  necessary 
to  make  one  or  more  blood  cell  counts  or 
to  observe  your  temperature  for  a  few 
hours,  keeping  you  quietly  in  bed  under 
close  observation. 

Your  doctor  may  decide  that  the  attack 
does  not  clearly  denote  appendicitis  and 
can  be  relieved  without  an  operation.  But 
if  it  is  a  clear  case  of  acute  appendicitis, 
he  will  probably  recommend  an  operation 
within  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Performed  by  an  expert  surgeon,  early  in 
the  attack,  before  the  appendix  has  burst 
or  peritonitis  has  begun,  an  operation 
for  acute  appendicitis  should  cause  little 
concern. 


METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 


FREDERICK  H.  ECKER,  PRESIDENT 


-«  ONE  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

©   1  934  H.   L     I.  CO. 
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(Continued  from  page  567)  definitely  established  by  investiga- 

tion on  the  ground.  But  here  is  another  industry  which  was  almost 
wholly  without  organization  a  year  ago.  There  has  been  a  mush- 
room growth  of  trade  unionism  in  this  field  but  the  situation  is  so 
unstable  that  the  member  of  the  Board  representing  labor  is  no 
longer  representative  of  the  majority  of  organized  workers. 

The  only  one  of  the  labor  boards  appointed  during  this  experi- 
mental period  which  has  won  the  confidence  of  both  employers  and 
workers  is  the  Petroleum  Labor  Policies  Board  created  by  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  as  administrator  of  the  Petroleum  Code. 
Yet  its  creauon  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  an  accident.  In  Novem- 
ber, Secretary  Ickes  had  appointed  a  three-party  Board.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  of  the  three  labor  members  of  this  Board  was  a 
representative  of  a  company  union,  and  the  other  two,  representing 
an  AFL  union,  refused  to  sit  on  the  Board  with  him.  Accordingly 
this  Board  never  functioned  and  on  December  22,  1933,  the  secre- 
tary abolished  it  and  created  a  new  Board  of  three,  having  no  con- 
nection either  with  the  industry  or  with  labor.  This  Board  was 
made  up  of  exceptionally  able  men  with  long  experience  in  indus- 
trial relations  and  it  dealt  vigorously  and  realistically  with  the 
situation  before  it. 

The  second  period  of  governmental  activity  in  the  creation  of 
labor  adjustment  boards  may  be  said  to  have  been  initiated  by 
Senator  Wagner.  Because  of  what  he  had  learned  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Labor  Board  he  introduced  last  winter  his  labor-dis- 
putes bill,  defining  with  particularity  the  employer's  duties  as  to 
collective  bargaining,  banning  company  unions  and  creating  a 
labor  adjustment  board.  This  bill  failed  of  passage.  In  its  stead  Con- 
gress passed  Public  Resolution  No.  44  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  June  19.  This  authorized  the  President  to  create 
boards  to  investigate  controversies  arising  under  7-a  or  which  are 
in  danger  of  affecting  interstate  commerce.  Such  boards  were 
authorized  to  conduct  elections  to  determine  representation,  and 
were  given  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  documents. 

The  first  to  be  set  up  under  this  act  was  the  Longshoremen's 
Board  created  to  arbitrate  the  questions  involved  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco strike.  The  second  was  the  Steel  Labor  Relations  Board  ap- 
pointed on  June  28  to  deal  with  matters  involved  in  the  threatened 
strike  in  that  industry.  The  third  was  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  created  by  executive  order  on  June  29,  and  the  fourth  was 
the  new  Textile  Board  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Winant  Committee  Report  which  ended  the 
textile  strike.  In  all  four  cases,  though  the  law  does  not  require  it, 
the  President  followed  the  practice  of  selecting  non-partisan  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public.  The  period  of  boards  representing  interests 
appears  to  be  definitely  over.  In  every  case  the  President  has 
chosen  men  of  exceptional  qualifications  for  this  type  of  work. 

IT  is  too  early  to  attempt  final  judgment  as  to  the  operation  of 
the  new  boards.  It  is  noteworthy  that  they  are  proceeding  with 
dispatch  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  its  first  monthly  report 
to  the  President,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  made  the 
significant  statement,  "It  is  not  enough  that  the  decision  should  be 
just,  it  must  be  prompt."  One  is  impressed  also  with  the  vigor  and 
independence  of  their  decisions.  The  Steel  Labor  Board  has  ruled 
that  the  employer  has  "no  legal  interest"  in  the  organization  of  his 
own  employes.  That  is  a  matter  which  concerns  them  alone.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  employes  may  be  protected  against  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  their  employer  with  the  development  of  their  own 
ideas  with  respect  to  organization.  This  is  a  blow  to  the  typical 
company  union. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  a  case  ordering  the  rein- 
statement of  men  who  had  been  discharged  on  account  of  union 
activity  ruled  that  places  must  be  found  for  them  even  if  that 
should  mean  the  discharge  of  persons  who  have  been  employed  in 
their  stead.  Equally  impressive  is  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  the 
reasoning  found  in  the  decisions  of  these  boards. 

Two  possible  conclusions  emerge  from  the  experience  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  setting  up  labor  boards  under  the  Recovery  Act.  One  is 
that  while  the  reverse  may  be  true  in  organized  industries,  non- 
partisan  boards  appear  to  be  more  successful  in  fields  where  the 
workers  are  without  organization.  (Continued  on  page  572) 


The  Willard  is  two 
blocks  from  the 
White  House, 
across  the  street 
from  N.  R.  A.,  near 
theatre  and  shop- 
pins  districts. 


DISTINCTION 


The  Willard  served  as  the  official 
White  House  when  President 
and  Mrs.  Coolidge  lived  here  for 
a  month  during  his  administration 
.  .  .  With  its  modern  facilities,  the 
Willard  retains  all  the  tradition 
exclusively  its  own. 

Single  Rooms  with  Bath  $4  up 
Double  Rooms  with  Bath  $6  up 

Dine  in  tbejamous  "Crystal  Roam" 
Popular  Price  Coffee  Shop 


"Residence  of  Presidents" 
WASHINGTON  D.  C. 

H.  P.  Sonurvillt,  Managing  Dinctor 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION,   ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACT    OF    CONGRESS    OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  published  monthly  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  for  October  1,  1934. 
State  of  New  York,     ) 
County  of  New  York, J  "• 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn,  ac- 
cording to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of 
the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied. in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,   112  East  19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Managing  Editor,  none;  Business  Managers,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.     If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern, 
its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.)     Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  non- 
commercial corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  over 
1,800  members.     It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.     President,  Lucius  R.  Eastman,  110 
Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Vice-presidents,  Julian  W.  Mack,  1224 
Woolworth   Building,   New   York,   N.   Y.;   Joseph   P.   Chamberlain,   Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  Palmer  Gavit,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Secretary,  Ann  Reed  Brenner,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

3.  That  the   known   bondholders,   mortgagees,   and   other   security   holder* 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders,  as  they,  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but 
also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which   stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a.  bona  fide  owner;  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG,  Editor. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th  day  of  September,  1934. 

[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN, 

Commissioner  of   Deeds,   City  of  New  York. 

New  York  County  Clerk's  No.  66. 
Commission  Expires  April  17,  1936. 
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may  depend  on 

the  little  thincjs 
you  ca  n  be  su  re  of 

ata  STRTLER  HOTEL 


•  Night-time  or  day-time,  at  a  Statler  Hotel  you  will  be  happier, 
more  comfortable  and  better  satisfied  because  we  have  made  it  our 
policy  to  bend  over  backwards  in  our  attention  to  minor  details  of 
service  and  equipment.  Pictured  on  this  page  are  just  a  few  of  the 
"little  things"  we  have  provided  for  your  welfare  at  our  hotels.  We 
could  point  to  a  host  of  others,  in  every  room  at  every  Statler.  And 
as  time  goes  on,  there'll  be  more  and  more  ...  for  out  of  our  long 
experience  we  are  constantly  finding  new  improvements,  both  little 
and  big,  to  give  you  a  better  place  to  live  when  you  travel. 

We  look  upon  our  personal  attention  to  "little  things"  as  a  duty 
to  Statler  guests.  Added  to  the  service  rendered  by  a  staff  of  selected, 
trained  employees  .  .  .  added  to  the  big  improvements  we  have 
pioneered  as  hotelkeepers  ...  it  becomes  an  all-important  part  of 
complete  hotel  service — Statler  Service. 


FEATURES     OF     HOTEL    SERVICE     PIONEERED     BY     STATLERS 

Pin  Cushion 

Free  Morning  Newspaper 
Circulating  Ice  Water 
Free  Radio  Reception 
Bed  Head  Reading  Lamp 
Full-length  Mirror 
Inner-Spring  Hair  Mattress 
•  Certified  Guest  Room  Lighting  for  Ere 
Comfort 


•  Private  Bath  with  Every  Room 


•  No  Tipping  at  Public  Restaurant  Check- 
rooms 

•  No  Tip  Chiseling  in  Washrooms 

•  One-day  Laundry  Service  without  Extra 
Charge 

•  Street  Store  Prices  for  Cigar  and  News- 
stand Items 

•  Statler  Service  Training  of  Employees 

•  Price  of  Room  Posted  in  the  Room 

•  A  Guarantee  of  Guest  Satisfaction 


HOTELS@STQTI.ER 


^M  «2Wt«7$j.5o 
$3.50    Alewljetk 


$3.so 


Mr.  F.  A.  McKowne,  President  of  Hotels  Slaller  Co.,  Inc.,  inspects 
material  for  Statler  bedrooms  with  an  experienced  eye.  "One  of  our 
most  important  duties,"  says  Mr.  McKowne,  "is  to  be  ever  watchful 
of  tbe  'little  things'  that  can  make  or  mar  complete  hotel  service." 


It's  no  mere  accident  that  you 
rest  better  in  a  Statler.  Notice 
the  "little  things'*  in  this  picture 
.  .  .  the  bed  head  light,  certified 
correct  for  reading  fine  print . . . 
the  two  downy  pillows  (even  on 
a  single  bed)  with  sanitary  in- 
nerslips  and  snowy  white  outer 
ones  .  .  . 


In  every  room  in  every  Statler 
you  lie  on  an  inner-spring  hnir 
mattress  (shown  cutaway  here), 
8rienli6cally  designed  for  health- 
ful, restful  relaxation.  On  it  is 
a  protector  pad  to  give  added 
smoothness  . . .  bedclothes  extra 
long  and  wide  for  night-long 
comfort .  .  . 


And  aa  you  drift  off  to  sleep, 
you're  still  surrounded  by  our 
solicitude  for  "little  things"  that 
contribute  to  an  undisturbed 
rest.  Notice  how  the  doors  be- 
tween rooms  are  double  and  fel  I- 
ed  at  the  edges  for  sound  ab- 
sorption. Sound-proof  materials 
are  used  for  floor  and  wall  con- 
struction .  .  . 


We  could  go  on  ...  and  on. 
Here,  for  instance,  you  see  the 
signal  above  the  knob  which 
shows  outside  your  door  to  tell 
employees,  "Room  occupied, 
door  locked."  AH  these  things 
—  little  in  themselves— are  a  big 
part  of  the  reason  why  people 
say  :  "They  think  of  everything 
at  *  Statler  Hotel." 
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TRAVELER'S  NOTEBOOK 


The  Answer  is  Travel 

THOSE  who  follow  Explore  Your  Mind — A  Fascinating  Pastime 
With  Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  D.  Sc.  in  the  New  York  Post, 
may  have  experienced  somewhat  the  same  jolt  I  did  in  learning 
that:  "If  you  should  ask  a  thousand  people  in  moderate  circum- 
stances what  they  would  do  if  they  had  plenty  of  money  will  nearly 
all  give  the  same  answer?"  The  unequivocal  proof  is  that: 

Psychologists  have  asked  this  question  of  thousands  of  people,  and 
"travel"  is  the  answer  of  nearly  every  one.  The  reason  is  that  traveling 
gives  one  a  sense  of  freedom  from  responsibility  and  every  moment  is 
taken  up  with  some  novel  sight  or  adventure.  It  is  doubtless  akin 
to  the  universal  desire  to  be  a  child  again.  Then  we  had  no  responsibili- 
ties and  the  world  seemed  just  one  grand  place  to  enjoy  ourselves.  The 
psychologists  find  that  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  second  choice.  It 
may  be  anything  from  that  of  one  man  who  would  "collect  bottle 
caps"  to  another  who  would  choose  to  be  a  "retired  business  man." 

I  like  to  think  that  our  ancient  nomadic  heritage  is  once  more 
making  itself  felt;  and  with  a  more  general  wandering  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  will  come  that  international  spirit  which  is  so  indispen- 
sable to  modern  peace  and  progress. 

Travel  need  not  be  such  a  suppressed  desire  at  that.  There  are 
countless  ways  of  beating  both  the  cost  and  time  elements.  And  in 
this  connection  consult  Thaddeus  Hyatt  of  Tramp  Trips,  44 
Beaver  Street,  New  York.  If  anyone  can  produce  a  trip  to  suit 
special  circumstances,  it  is  Mr.  Hyatt. 

Charles  Coryell  of  the  Grace  Travel  Service,  247  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  gives  courteous  and  helpful  service  with  regard  to  tours, 
passage  and  such. 

For  special  trips  with  special  groups,  turn  to  John  Rothschild  of 
The  Open  Road,  56  West  45  Street,  New  York. 

The  American  Express  Company,  65  Broadway,  New  York,  is 
featuring  tours  most  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  Alaska  and 
Canada,  in  addition  to  its  overseas  activities. 

Those  contemplating  a  jaunt  through  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  the  Associated  British 
Railways,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  which  is  a  good  source  for 
general  information  and  issues  attractively  illustrated  literature. 

If  you  are  among  those  who  suffer  a  mental  depression  in  facing  a 
decision,  a  pleasant  way  out  is  to  read  a  book  about  the  place  in 
question  and  the  chances  are  you  won't  be  able  to  get  there  fast 
enough.  Incidentally,  Palestinean  travelers  will  find  stimulus  and 
insight  into  many  aspects  of  that  country  in  Fannie  Fern  Andrews' 
The  Holy  Land  Under  Mandate.1  And  both  Mrs.  Andrews  and 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel  underscore  the  merits  of  The  Handbook  of 
Palestine,5  brought  out  several  years  ago.  The  latest  publication  is 
that  of  the  well-known  scholar,  Jacob  de  Haas.3 

Your  Traveler's  Notebook  is  back  from  a  Mediterranean  trip 
and  brief  visit  to  Palestine — having  splurged  on  an  American 
Export  Line  forty-three  day  cruise  at  $375  (allowing  for  stop- 
overs and  later  return.)  This  is  a  one-class  service  and  can  be  as 
comfortable  as  they  come — depending  upon  the  cabin  and  its 
location.  Readers  of  this  department  are  likely  to  hear  a  lot  about 
my  "excursion"  for  it  gathers  glamor,  mellowness  and  warmth 
with  each  passing  month.  In  retrospect,  the  raw  edges  of  travel, 
the  momentary  annoyances,  either  disappear  or  assume  their 
proper  proportions,  and  the  experience  as  a  whole  is  like  a  capri- 
cious but  faithful  friend,  bobbing  up  at  odd  times.  Wherever  travel 
leads,  it  opens  the  mind  to  new  attitudes  and  interests  which  we 
bring  back  with  us  and  cultivate  at  our  leisure. 

JANET  SABLOFF 

'THE  HOLY  LAND  UNDER  MANDATE,  by  Fannie  Fern  Andrews.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.  2  Vols,  Price  $10  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
'  THE  HANDBOOK  OF  PALESTINE,  by  Harry  Charles  Luke  and  Edward  Keith- 

Roach.  The  Macmillan  Co.  SOS  ft-  Price  $6.4O  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
'  PALESTINE — THE  LAST  TWO  THOUSAND  YEARS,  by  Jacob  de  Haas.  The 

Macmillan  Co.  523  pp.  Price  13.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


BAG  your  lion  with  a  camera,  before  he  stalks 
away  from  your  car  with  lordly  indifference. 
(Petrol  isn't  his   favorite  perfume!)  One  of  the 
typical  thrills  of  Kruger  National  Park  —  a  natural 
zoo,  bigger  than  the  state  of  Massachusetts! 

And  after  wild  and  game-filled  Kruger  Park,  a  few 
hours  bring  you  to  Lourenco  Marques  —  fascinat- 
ing capital  of  Mozambique  —  with  its  continental 
color  and  seaside  pleasures. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  many  high  spots  of  a  tour 
of  South  Africa,  which  can  be  enjoyed  with  maxi- 
mum comfort  and  minimum  expense. 

Come  to 


For  full  information  address 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON  —  WAGONS-UTS,  Inc.,  587  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  or  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
COMPANY,  65  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  or  any 
office  of  Thos.  Cook  &  Son  —  Wagons-Lits,  Inc.  or  of 
the  American  Express  Company. 
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THE 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 

OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 


-1898- 

1898  •  A  growing  feeling  that  Charity 
Organization  Societies  might  function 
better  if  their  "paid  charity  workers" 
were  trained/  led  to  the  opening  in 
New  York  of  a  six  weeks  summer  course 
-  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 

1904  •  The  value  of  training  was  now 
generally  accepted  and  the  need  for  a 
longer  period  of  study  recognized.  The 
summer  course  was  extended  to  eight 
months  full  time  work  and  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  established. 

1912  •  The  development  of  social  work 
had  progressed  steadily  and  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  school  broadened  to  meet 
wider  demands.  The  one  year  course 
was  extended  to  two. 

1918*  To  meet  its  changing  philoso- 
phies a  new  vocabulary  of  social  work 
had  emerged.  The  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy  became  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 

1934  •  The  curriculum  of  the  school  is 
flexible  and  an  expanding  demand  has 
filled  it  to  capacity.  The  program  includes 
training  of  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
workers  and  public  welfare  workers. 


193* 


122  East  Twenty-second  Street 
New  York 
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(Continued  from  page  569)  Where  labor  is  unorganized  and 

especially  where  it  is  attempting,  as  now,  to  achieve  organization  in 
the  face  of  years  of  history  of  opposition  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
workers  are  in  a  position  adequately  to  protect  their  rights  on  ad- 
justment boards.  When  this  difficulty  is  met  by  the  appointment  of 
labor  representatives  from  other  fields  they  are  likely  to  be  handi- 
capped in  understanding  the  problems.  The  chances  are,  too,  that 
the  persons  chosen  will  be  officers  of  other  unions  with  such  de- 
mands upon  their  time  and  energy  that  they  will  be  unable  to  give 
adequate  attention  to  the  work  of  the  board. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  under  the  new  set-up  it  appears 
that  Section  7-a  means  something  and  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  It 
should  be  made  clear,  however,  that  none  of  the  boards  are  in  a 
position  directly  to  enforce  the  law.  They  are  administrators  and 
interpreters  of  the  law  with  no  power  of  enforcement  in  themselves. 
Like  factory  inspectors,  they  investigate,  obtain  the  facts,  and  issue 
orders  in  accordance  with  the  facts  and  the  law.  When  orders  are 
disregarded  they  refer  the  cases  to  the  proper  authorities.  Specif- 
ically, cases  of  violation  may  be  referred  either  to  the  Compliance 
Division  of  the  NRA  or  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Com- 
pliance Division  may  bring  pressure  to  bear  by  the  removal  of  the 
Blue  Eagle  or  in  case  of  industries  making  use  of  the  NRA  label, 
particularly  the  clothing  industries,  may  withhold  the  use  of  the 
label.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  effectiveness  in  these 
procedures. 

If,  however,  the  offender  disregards  both  board  and  compliance 
division,  the  case  obviously  becomes  one  for  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  law  provides  for  two  different  procedures.  An  injunc- 
tion may  be  sought  in  a  federal  district  court  restraining  the  of- 
fender from  continuing  his  violation  of  the  law  or  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  penal  provisions,  and  prosecutions  may  be  instituted 
having  as  their  objective  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  tendency  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  to  rely  upon  the  method  of  injunc- 
tion rather  than  of  prosecution.  This  seems  to  be  the  milder 
method  of  approach  and  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  its  jus- 
tification. Many  are  inquiring  why  it  is  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  not  proceeding  vigorously  against  the  large  employers 
who  are  accused  of  violating  the  law.  The  feeling  of  the  authorities 
in  Washington  seems  to  be  that  the  legislation  is  so  new  and  the 
type  of  supervision  involved  so  unfamiliar  that  overmilitant  action 
might  create  a  reaction  against  the  whole  procedure.  They  may  be 
right.  It  seems  likely  however  that  if  the  Department  of  Justice  is  to 
have  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  general  it  must  act  more 
promptly  and  prosecute  the  cases  with  greater  vigor  than  it  ap- 
pears to  have  done  heretofore. 

But  no  such  criticism  can  be  directed  to  the  non-partisan  boards. 
They  are  functioning  with  vigor,  and  as  a  result  the  right  of  the 
workers  to  organize,  to  select  their  own  representatives  and  to  bar- 
gain collectively  is  now,  for  the  first  time  (except  on  the  railroads) 
being  supported  by  federal  law.  Employers  are  not  being  put  in 
jail  for  violations,  but  steadily,  anti-union  tactics  are  being  opposed 
and  thwarted  by  the  authority  of  the  government  itself  and  a  new 
concept  of  labor's  rights  is  being  built  into  our  thinking. 

IS  this  "unfair"?  Is  it  "partisan"?  Only  a  hidebound  adherence 
to  traditional  injustice,  because  it  is  traditional,  could  possibly 
prompt  an  affirmative  answer.  The  government  has  always  en- 
couraged organizations  of  capitalists  through  the  laws  permitting 
incorporation.  Under  the  NRA  it  is  not  only  encouraging  employ- 
ers to  combine  in  associations,  but  it  is  requiring  them  to  do  so. 
Thus  it  is  strengthening  the  economic  power  and  hence  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  the  employers.  To  do  this  and  to  leave  the  workers 
to  the  helplessness  of  individual  bargaining  would  be  partisan 
indeed. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
said:  "The  proprietors  .  .  .  and  their  operatives  do  not  stand 
upon  an  equality.  .  .  .  The  latter  are  often  induced  by  the  fear  of 
discharge  to  conform  to  regulations  which  their  judgment,  fairly 
exercised,  would  pronounce  to  be  detrimental  to  their  health  or 
strength.  In  other  words,  the  proprietors  lay  down  the  rules  and  the 
laborers  are  practically  constrained  to  obey  them.  In  such  cases 
.  the  legislature  may  properly  interpose  its  authority." 


DESPITE  THE  STORM  BLUE  IN  THE  SKY 
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illumination  of  this  Augean  stable  is  one  of  the  great  things  that 
have  been  happening.  Even  without  the  more  and  worse  to  come 
it  should  greatly  hasten  the  day  of  taking  the.  private  profit  out  of 
war,  out  of  the  business  that  lives  upon  war.  For,  conversely  but 
not  less  truly,  the  less  profit,  the  less  war.' 

"THE  spark  of  liberty  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man  cannot  be 
I  long  extinguished,"  says  ex-President  Hoover  in  his  lately 
published  book,  The  Challenge  to  Liberty.  "It  will  break  into 
flames  that  will  destroy  every  coercion  which  seeks  to  limit  it." 
Of  this  fact  an  incarnation  de  luxe  was  Catherine  Breshkovsky, 
known  all  over  the  world  as  "the  little  grandmother  of  the  Russian 
Revolution."  In  her  exile  near  Prague  she  died  just  now,  having 
reached  the  age  of  ninety  despite  hardships  and  outrages  at  the 
hands  of  her  own  fellow-countrymen  which  would  have  broken 
both  body  and  spirit  of  a  soul  less  great.  Born  in  an  environment 
of  comfort  and  culture  she  chose  at  twenty-six  to  secede  from  her 
class  and  throw  her  life  and  energy  into  the  cause  of  liberty.  During 
nearly  half  a  century  she  fought  with  all  her  might  the  old  au- 
tocracy and  all  its  works  and  myrmidons,  trudging  about  in  peas- 
ant guise,  incessantly  preaching  revolution.  Years  on  end,  much 
of  the  time  in  solitary  confinement,  she  was  in  prison.  Other  years 
she  toiled  at  hard  labor  in  the  mines,  immured  thousands  of  miles 
from  civilization  in  far  corners  of  Siberia.  She  lived  to  see  the  end 
of  Czarism,  and  to  enter  the  capital  in  triumph — only  to  see  the 
Republic  of  which  she  dreamed  swept  away  by  what  to  her  was 
another  tyranny  no  gentler  than  the  Czar's.  Of  late  years  she  has 
lived  near  Prague,  deaf  and  nearly  blind;  too  old  and  feeble  to 
fight  any  more,  but  still  flaming  with  her  passion  for  liberty  and 
upheld  by  her  unshakable  faith  in  its  triumph  at  last. 


WITH   HAMMER  AND  TROWEL 
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developments  worthy  of  America  only  in  unceasing  flight  from  the 
congested  urban  centers  to  safer  and  more  agreeable  methods  of 
living — not  new  tenement  districts  and  prospective  slums,  such  as 
the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  but  new  types  of  light  housing  which 
might  be  as  distinctive  as  the  charming  Japanese  paper  houses  and 
comfortable,  reliable,  and  inexpensive  as  the  American  motor  car. 

Public  authorities  who  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  rehousing 
the  nation  and  of  stimulating  building  industries  paralyzed  by  the 
depression  might  offer  awards  for  the  best  new  types  of  prefabri- 
cated houses  and  might  encourage  building  and  loan  associations 
to  finance  the  sale  of  these  truly  modern  commodities.  Cities 
might  collaborate  in  encouraging  competitive  private  industries 
by  guaranteeing  large  orders  for  such  new  houses.  It  would  require 
orders  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  units  to  produce  com- 
fortable homes  at  a  cost  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  each. 
But  if  once  such  a  vast  new  industry  were  started  its  powerful  de- 
velopment would  benefit  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

Equally  important  would  be  the  preparation  of  beautiful  new 
garden  cities — well  planned  developments  to  accommodate  the 
new  type  of  prefabricated  housing.  At  present  building  regulations 
like  those  of  New  York  City  make  such  an  advance  into  new  fields 
impossible. 

President  Roosevelt  based  his  demand  for  $300  million  for  home 
rehabilitation  and  construction  on  his  assertion:  "Many  of  our 
homes  are  in  decadent  condition  and  not  fit  for  human  habitation." 
As  to  this  unfitness  it  seems  generally  agreed  that,  to  quote  Dr. 
E.  E.  Wood,  "less  than  half  the  homes  in  America  measure  up 
to  minimum  standards  of  health  and  decency." 

This  land  of  plenty  may  be  proud  of  its  high  standards,  but  it 
will  require  all  its  traditional  genius  to  reach  them  without 
endangering  an  artificial  credit  structure  or  sacrificing  political 
prejudices. 


Simmons'  College 

£>d)ool  of  feoctal  Work 

Professional  Training  in 

Medical  Social  Work,  Psychiatric 
Social  Work,  Family  Welfare, 
Child  Welfare,  Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 


Address: 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School 
Offering  Courses  Leading  to  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science 

The  Next  Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1935 


MONOGRAPHS  BY  BERTHA  CAPEN  REYNOLDS 

Between  Client  and  Community:  a  Study 
of  Responsibility  in    Social  Case   Work 

An  Experiment  in  Short- 
Contact  Interviewing 

SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Annual  subscription,  $2.00      Single  numbers,  75  cents 

Smith  College 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENT^" 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

T1!L.,  ALGONQUIN  4-7490       SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Registered  Nurse  in  small  Orphanage  to  supervise 
daily  routine  of  20  girls.  Institution  experience. 
Address:  500  Blue  Hills  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Man,  New  York  City  position,  with  ex- 
perience in  directing  relief  and  social  welfare  work  with 
preferably  some  knowledge  of  handicapped.  Write 
stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications.  7253  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Director  of  clinics  and  department  of 
social  service;  specialized  hospital  with  excellent  rat- 
ing, very  active  clinics;  graduate  nurse  with  degree, 
training  in  recognized  school  of  social  service  required ; 
executive  ability  essential;  $200  with  opportunity  for 
increase.  200  Medical  Bureau.  3800  Pittsfield  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Young  woman,  trained  and  experienced,  desires 
position  in  hospital  social  service.  Thorough  knowl- 
edge of  credit  work,  or  family  case  work.  7242  SURVEY. 

Manuscripts  edited,  revised  and  typed;  descriptive 
articles  prepared;  abstracts;  translations  (German  into 
English) ;  long  medical  experience.  7251  SURVEY. 

Secretarial  position  desired,  intellectual  background; 
many  years  medical  experience  as  secretary,  librarian 
and  literary  worker.  Excellent  references.  7252 
SURVEY. 

LITERARY  SERVICE 

LITERARY  ASSISTANCE  given  by  woman  expe- 
rienced in  criticism,  editing,  revision  and  ghost 
writing.  Rate  moderate.  Excellent  references.  7249 
SURVEY. 
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PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  talcing  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year. 
50  West  50  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 

MUSIC  LOVERS  —  100.000  of  the  finest  records  In 
the  world  on  sale  at  50c  &  75c  per  record  (value  $1.50 
&  $2).  The  Symphonies.  Chamber  Music,  Operas,  etc.. 
of  BACH.  BEETHOVEN.  BRAHMS.  MOZART. 
WAGNER,  etc.  MAIL  ORDERS.  CATALOGUE. 

THE  GRAMOPHONE  SHOP,  Inc. 
18  East  48th  St.  New  York  City 

CATALOG 

SEND  POSTCARD  for  free  Little  Blue  Book  cata- 
log. Thousands  of  bargains.  More  than  350  books  at 
5c  each.  Address:  Little  Blue  Book  Co  Box 
2037,  Girard,  Kansas. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  Is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National. 
Non-profit  making. 
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GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
18  Ea«  41tt  Street  NEW  YORK 

LE  2-6677 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing  in 
social  service.  Institutional,  dietetic,  medical,  publicity, 
advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 


SALE:    Bound  volumes  of  SURVEY,   1906.  V. 

15  —  1920,  V.  41;  early  volumes  bound  by  year 

instead  of  volume. 

OR  WILL  EXCHANGE  for  bound  volumes 

43-63,  1919-1930. 

Library,    Pennsylvania    School    of    Social 

Work,  311  S.  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE  SURVEY 

112  E.  19  St.  New  York 


EVERY  TENTH   PUPIL 

(Continued  from  page  541) 


Negro  pupils  are  reported  as  enrolled  in  the  southern  segregated 
schools,  120,000  of  them  in  schools  of  high  or  secondary  grade, 
and  13,300  in  colleges.  Some  56,000  colored  teachers  are  giving 
instruction,  1500  of  them  being  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Pieced  together  bit  by  bit  or  considered  in  its  broad  statistics, 
the  history  of  Negro  education  tells  a  story  of  progress,  slow, 
deviating,  but  certain.  The  reduction  of  illiteracy  in  this  group, 
now  numbering  twelve  million  people,  from  95  percent  in  1865 
to  less  than  20  percent  in  1930,  means  that  the  various  educational 
agencies,  despite  many  handicaps,  have  wrought  miracles  in  two 
brief  generations.  The  distinction  of  several  scores  of  Negro  schol- 
ars and  leaders  and  the  high  level  of  intelligence  of  many  thousands 
are  even  more  encouraging  evidence  of  the  presence  and  power 
of  education.  The  past  has  been  rife  with  confusion  of  policy,  with 
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discrimination,  inefficiency  and  actual  hostility.  The  results  are 
still  unsatisfactory.  But  the  achievements  of  even  such  a  period 
indicate  what  may  be  done  if  intelligence  and  concerted  effort 
direct  the  course  of  public  schools  for  all  the  people. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  democratic  principle  of 
universal  education  can  be  applied  throughout  the  nation  only  if 
some  equalization  be  made  of  the  general  wealth.  If  the  poorer 
states  which  need  it  most,  are  to  have  educational  facilities  equal 
to  their  neighbors,  the  federal  government  must  begin  to  support 
public  schools.  This  is  a  very  radical  suggestion,  for  in  America, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  most  other  countries,  education  has 
heretofore  been  a  responsibility  of  the  individual  states  and  the 
local  communities  not  at  all  of  the  central  government.  While 
there  is  still  strong  opposition,  the  very  logic  and  necessity  of  the 
situation  will  probably  bring  the  federal  treasury  into  popular 
education,  and  that  in  the  not  distant  future. 

If  there  is  set  up  some  sort  of  a  national  equalization  fund,  the 
South  will  benefit  greatly,  for  that  is  the  poorest  section  of  the 
country  and  her  educational  facilities  are  far  below  the  national 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  and  TRANSIENT  SERV- 
ICE— 1270  Sixth  Avenue.  New  York.  Donald  F. 
Stevens,  President;  Miss  Bertha  McCall,  General 
Director.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  mem- 
ber Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Supported 
by  Societies  supplemented  by  gifts  from  inter- 
ested individuals. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.— 

1810  Graybar  Building. 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue. 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.  —  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  assists  established  organiza- 
tions to  expand  their  activities.  Conducts  studies 
in  such  fields  as  education,  employment  and  re- 
lief of  the  blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Field  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  —  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY —  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Execu- 
tive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION —  SO  West  50  Street,  New  York. 
To  advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local  social 
hygiene  programs;  to  aid  public  health  and 
medical  authorities  in  the  campaign  against 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea;  to  combat  prostitution 
and  sex  delinquency;  to  promote  knowledge  of 
sex  as  an  important  factor  in  individual  and 
family  life  and  welfare.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Ruggles,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  gen- 
eral director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  50 
West  50  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  disease, 
mental  defect,  psychiatric  social  work  and 
other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of  publications 
sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
13.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION   OF   BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Hathaway  and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown, 
Associate  Directors;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York.  Studies 
scientific  advance  in  medical  and  pedagogical 
knowledge  and  disseminates  practical  infor- 
mation as  to  ways  of  preventing  blindness 
and  conserving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  slides, 
films,  lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request.  "Sight- 
Saving  Review,"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  —  Katharine  Lenroot,  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82 
N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixty-second  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  June  9-15,  1935.  Proceedings 
are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION —  703  Standard  Bldg..  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  popular 
education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of 
America  an  adequate  opportunity  for  whole- 
some, happy  play  and  recreation. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS  —  105  East  22nd  Street.  New 
York  City.  Correlating  agency  of  23  women's 
national  home  mission  boards  of  the  United 
S_tates  and  Canada,  for  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion in  action  in  unifying  programs  and  pro- 
moting projects  which  they  agree  to  carry  on 
interdenomi  nationally. 

President,  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Poling 

Executive    Secretary;    Work    among    Indian 

Students,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Work   among    Migrant    Children,    Edith    E. 

Lowry 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  INC. —  625  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President;  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Schonberg,  Executive  Secretary.  Organi- 
zation of  Jewish  women  interested  in  program  of 
social  betterment  through  activities  in  fields  of 
religion,  social  service,  education,  social  legisla- 
tion. Conducts  Bureau  of  International  Service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  two  hundred 
Sections  throughout  country 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT    VOCATIONAL     SERVICE,     INC. 

—  Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.)  promotes  jobs  for  crippled  and 
disabled,  also  social  welfare;  further  legislation, 
research,  scholarships;  membership  open  to  all. 
President,  Oscar  M.  Sullivan,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Secretary,  Homer  W. 
Nichols,  State  Capitol,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
Annual  convention,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Octo- 
ber 14th  to  17th,  1934. 


standard.  But  the  South  is  in  no  position  to  ask  for  equalization 
from  the  federal  treasury  until  she  herself  equalizes  educational 
facilities  for  all  groups  of  her  own  people. 

The  prolonged  depression  and  the  changes  in  social  outlook 
which  are  resulting  from  it  may  in  the  end  be  a  boon  to  Negro 
education.  When  all  suffer  together,  a  unity  of  feeling  begins  to 
develop.  As  teachers  and  school  officials  fight  for  their  ideals  and 
for  the  very  lives  of  their  schools,  they  tend  to  ignore  regional  and 
racial  lines  in  a  common  desperate  struggle. 

In  order  to  make  any  real  equalization  of  educational  facilities 
the  federal  government  will  have  to  do  more  than  merely  make 
appropriations.  To  hand  out  money  in  lump  sums  to  the  several 
states  might  simply  stabilize  at  a  higher  level  the  present  inequali- 
ties between  the  races  and  the  equally  serious  discrepancies  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  schools.  If  the  government  will  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  building  up  a  national  school  system,  insisting  that 
present  inequalities  be  wiped  out  and  honest  and  intelligent  plans 
be  followed,  then  we  may  in  due  time  arrive  at  our  ideal  of  ade- 
quate public  schools  for  all  the  people. 


BENCH-MARKS   IN  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 

(Continued  from  page  552) 


are  actually  under  way,  plans  are  nearing  completion  for  coopera- 
tive undertakings  on  a  much  larger  scale.  These  plans  include 
cooperative  production  and  sale  of  split-oak  shingles,  the  home 
production  of  a  variety  of  wood  products,  and  the  production, 
collection  and  sa!e  of  handcraft  products  such  as  knit  goods,  rugs, 
bed  quilts  and  other  textiles,  pottery,  wood  carving  and  furniture. 
Already  more  than  ten  thousand  persons  are  getting  all  or  a  part  of 
their  income  from  handcrafts  in  this  region.  However,  marketing 
facilities  are  poor,  standardization  of  quality  is  largely  lacking,  and 
fine  design  is  much  needed. 

If  America  were  cooperative-minded  the  growth  of  this  kind  of 
industry  might  become  a  dominant  factor  in  the  economy  of  the 
region,  and  we  should  be  on  the  way  to  limit  exploitation  by  busi- 
ness for  private  profit.  Right  here,  however,  realism  compels  us  to 
admit  limitations.  Cooperation  is  (Continued  on  pig:  576) 
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(Continued  from  page  575)  not  a  charter  written  on  paper, 

but  an  attitude  toward  life  and  a  habit  of  thought  and  action.  That 
attitude  and  habit  are  of  slow  growth.  It  is  well  to  make  beginnings, 
to  discover  unexpected  readiness  to  cooperate,  and  to  provide 
counsel  and  guidance.  To  run  too  far  beyond  the  existing  temper  in 
setting-up  forms,  is  to  court  failure. 

In  the  training  program  at  Norris  a  selected  group  of  workmen 
are  being  trained  in  accounting,  labor  management,  administra- 
tion, business  methods  and  in  cooperative  methods.  They  may 
furnish  a  nucleus  for  cooperative  management. 

Because  a  well-balanced  industrial  region  will  have  its  share  of 
mass  production,  the  TVA  is  studying  the  possibilities  of  the 
region  to  discover  what  peculiar  conjunction  of  water-power,  coal, 
raw  materials  and  surplus  labor  can  be  brought  together  with  the 
greatest  benefit  to  this  region  and  the  least  of  harmful  competition 
to  the  rest  of  the  country.  For  instance,  there  is  a  great  future  in  the 
lowland  cities  of  the  South  for  the  use  of  coal  and  cheap  water- 
power  in  cooling  offices,  homes  and  public  buildings  during  the 
summer.  As  part  of  this  development  there  will  be  a  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  insulating  material,  the  raw  materials  for 
which  are  abundant  in  this  region.  Here  is  an  industry  which  can 
grow  without  infringing  on  any  existing  industrial  developments. 

Large  deposits  of  minerals  have  been  located  which  can  be  made 
into  the  best  kinds  of  refractory  materials  for  lining  high  tempera- 
ture furnaces.  A  substantial  research  plant  is  being  designed  for 
developing  certain  other  processes  for  using  local  raw  materials  and 
hydroelectric  power.  One  such  development  may  demand  more 
power  than  any  city  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region.  This  program 
is  tentative  and  incomplete,  but  any  program  for  developing 
economic  security  for  a  great  region  which  never  knew  it,  and 
which  must  develop  in  the  face  of  mature  industries,  well  in- 
trenched and  with  excess  productive  capacity,  must  be  tentative. 


AJ  account  of  the  industrial  outlook  in  the  TVA  region  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  indication  of  difficulties  en- 
countered. A  field  which  at  a  distance  seems  open  and  unobstructed, 
on  a  closer  acquaintance  is  seen  to  bristle  with  difficulties. 

Of  all  these  difficulties  doubtless  the  greatest  is  irresponsible 
propaganda.  Almost  every  move  for  the  economic  improvement  of 
any  locality  is  met  by  vigorous  resistance.  In  some  cases  high- 
powered  lobbyists  are  employed  at  Washington  to  block  a  program. 
In  other  cases  reliance  is  placed  on  a  general  program  of  propa- 
ganda. An  immediate  result  of  the  economic  betterment  of  any 
region  is  possible  competition  with  existing  industry  in  some  form. 
That  immediate  result  is  easily  seen.  The  general  increase  of  na- 
tional prosperity  which  must  follow  if  a  neglected  region  should 
attain  prosperity — that  is  more  intangible  and  does  not  so  easily 
gain  support. 

Raise  the  annual  cash  income  of  the  Tennessee  River  region 
and  the  surrounding  areas  from  $300  per  family  to  51 000  per 
family,  and  doubtless  some  firms  elsewhere  would  find  new  com- 
petition, but  the  total  national  purchasing-power  would  be  much 
greater,  and  the  ability  to  share  the  tax  burden  instead  of  calling  on 
federal  funds  for  relief,  would  make  the  whole  nation  richer. 

The  essence  of  the  New  Deal  is  that  in  our  social  and  economic 
planning  we  take  into  account  all  the  results  of  our  efforts — the 
results  to  our  neighbors  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  future  as 
well  as  to  the  present.  Planning  is  not  new.  The  Barbary  pirates 
planned  their  raids,  sometimes  with  great  initiative,  skill  and  bold- 
ness. They  were  rugged  individualists.  It  is  planning  for  the  total 
social  results,  and  not  for  immediate  personal  advantage,  that 
should  characterize  the  New  Deal. 

If  we  can  see  our  way  rightly  for  the  future  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  we  would  have  some  mass  production  for  national  con- 
sumption, some  production  of  finer  goods  that  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try is  too  busy  to  make;  and  I  think  to  some  extent  we  would  make 
our  own  economy  and  would  free  ourselves  from  these  deep-worn 
channels  of  trade  that  drain  our  resources  off  into  the  great  centers 
and  leave  us  poor  at  home.  In  the  right  balance  of  all  these  methods 
we  can  achieve  stable  prosperity  in  so  far  as  that  can  rest  on  the 
present  system  of  economics  and  on  regional  management. 
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"My  friends,  the  job  a  woman  has  to  master  when  she  runs  her 
home  economically  would  overwhelm  most  men.  As  manager  and 
purchasing  agent  for  her  family,  she  can  save  large  sums  in  a  year 
by  careful  buymanship,  providing  she  has  the  information  necessary 
to  avoid  hit-and-miss  experimentation.  Her  greatest  opportunity  cen- 
ters around  buying  for  the  three  meals  a  day.  More  of  the  average 
family  budget  is  spent  for  food  than  for  any  other  requirement. 

"We  have  brought  together  in  our  Better  Buymanship  bulletins  the 
fundamental  guides  to  economical  buying  of  food.  We  hope  this  in- 
formation will  simplify  the  purchasing  agent's  job  and  pay  the  fam- 
ily dividends  in  both  satisfaction  and  money." 
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These  twelve  bulletins  are  shoppers'  9uides.  Each  one  gives  detailed  information  on  the  points  to  look  for  in 
purchasing  a  given  commodity,  to  be  sure  it  is  a  "good  buy." 

They  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a  3-cent  stamp  for  each  copy  ordered,  or  30  cents  in  stamps  for  the  complete  set. 
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Would  you  like  to  make  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  spending  plan  for  1935?  Let  us  send  you  this  booklet  which  shows  how  to  make 
a  budget  that  will  work,  because  it  will  be  made  to  fit  your  income  and  your  individual  financial  problems.  There  is  no  charge  for 
this  booklet,  nor  for  the  personal  help  in  making  your  budget  which  we  will  give  you  if  you  request  it. 

MARRYING  ON  A  SMALL  INCOME  THE  HOUSEHOLD  LOAN  PLAN 

If  you  are  wondering  whether  you  can  afford  to  marry,  and  This  booklet  explains  Household's  loan  service  which  is  avail- 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  set  up  housekeeping,  ask  for  this  able  to  you  in  110  cities  as  a  means  of  meeting  financial 
practical  booklet  which  explains  just  what  equipment  you  will  emergencies  which  may  demand  more  immediate  cash  than 
need  and  how  to  estimate  its  cost.  This  will  be  sent  free  to  all  even  your  well  managed  income  can  provide.  This  also  is  a 
who  are  interested.  free  booklet. 
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ERICA  ON  THE  WIRE 


AMERICANS  get  more 
out  of  the  telephone  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world. 

Partly  it  is  because  we  still  have 
the  pioneer  qualities.  We  are  rest- 
less, inquisitive,  ambitious,  sociable, 
ingenious,  enterprising.  The  tele- 
phone is  adapted  to  us  and  we  are 
adapted  to  the  telephone.  But  an- 
other reason  why  the  average  Ameri- 
can uses  the  telephone  more  is  that 
there  are  more  telephones  to  use  — 
more  than  thirteen  million  in  the  Bell 
System  alone.  And  the  service  is 
better. 

There  are  few  persons  in  this  coun- 
try so  isolated  that  the  telephone  can- 
not find  them.  Because  everybody 
knows  this,  the  telephone  is  kept  busy 
and  everybody  gets  more  out  of  it. 
Your  telephone  grows  in  value  the 
more  you  use  it — the  more  you  rely 
on  it  to  help  you  through  the  day's 
activities. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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More  than  57,000,000  conversations  a  day 
are  held  over  Bell  System  wires.  It  takes 
a  telephone  system  of  great  size  to  render 
quick,  reliable  service  to  a  great  nation. 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 

THE  past  year  has  brought  a  turn  in  the  road  in  both  public  and 
professional  thinking  on  the  economic  issues  of  health.  Fortified  by 
the  facts  of  past  studies  and  spurred  by  hard  times,  we  are  moving 
forward  to  practical  planning  for  health  in  terms  of  the  will  to  security 
of  which  FRANCES  PERKINS,  the  secretary  of  labor,  and  chairman  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  writes  (page  620.) 
This  special  number,  edited  by  Mary  Ross,  finds  health  a  major  item 
on  our  social  agenda  for  1935  It  carried  forward  the  sequence  of 
Survey  Graphic's  interpretation  and  challenge  in  this  field,  which  in- 
cludes the  ground-breaking  articles  of  Michael  M.  Davis  in  1927, 
the  first  full-length  factual  consideration  of  this  subject  of  which  we 
know  in  a  general  magazine;  a  special  issue  in  January  1930,  The  Costs 
of  Health;  subsequent  articles  reporting  and  interpreting  the  studies  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  including  the  semi-special 
issue  of  December  1 932  led  by  Dr.  Haven  Emerson's  Medical  Care  for 
All  of  Us;  and  seven  articles  in  issues  of  the  current  year. 


LJARD  times  have  brought  to  a  head  troubles  we  long  have  known: 
'  what  the  present  means  in  terms  of  need,  proposal  and  clashing 
opinion  is  sketched  in  outline  (page  581)  by  MARY  Ross. 

AN  economist  with  a  special  interest  in  consumers,  WILLIAM  TRUFANT 
f*  FOSTER,  director  of  the  Pollak  Foundation  for  Economic  Research, 
denies  any  profession's  right  to  dictate  terms  to  consumers. 

IEE  M.  MERRIMAN  (page  590)  watches  the  public's  viewpoint  as 
^  city  editor  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Post.  Mr.  Merriman's  article  is 
based  on  a  paper  given  before  the  California  Conference  of  Social  Work 
at  San  Diego  in  May  1934. 

klATHAN  B.  VAN  ETTEN,  M.D.  (page  593)  is  vice-speaker  of  the 
"   House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

r\R.  REXWALD  BROWN,  surgeon,  writes  (page  595)  of  the  satis- 
'-^  factions  that  he  and  his  associates  have  found  in  group  medicine 
in  a  California  city.  Dr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  Medical  advisors  of  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Security. 

THE  MEDICAL  LEAGUE  for  Socialized  Medicine,  of  which  Dr. 
JOSEPH  SLAVIT,  its  chairman,  writes  (page  596),  includes  more  than 
one  thousand  physicians  in  the  New  York  City  area  and  is  organizing 
divisions  elsewhere. 

DISSELL  B.  PALMER,  D.D.S. ,  is  an  oral  surgeon  and  was  president 
D  in  1934  of  the  American  College  of  Dentists  (page  598.) 

PAST-PRESIDENT  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education  at  Teachers  College, 
ELIZABETH  C.  BURGESS  (page  600)  discusses  the  nurses'  situation. 

DR.  N.  W.  FAXON  is  director  of  the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  has  been  1934  president  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association  (page  604.) 

MERCHANT  and  economist,  EDWARD  A.  FILENE  tells  (page  606)  the 
experiences  which  led  to  the  position  he  has  taken  in  health  mat- 
ters as  president  of  William  Filene's  Sons  Company  in  Boston  and  as 
founder  and  president  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 

C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW  (page  610)  is  professor  of  public  health  at  the 
Yale  School  of  Medicine,  a  member  of  the  Public  Health  Council 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 

A 5  secretary  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  Dr.  FREDERICK 
C.  WARNSHUIS  shared  in  the  planning  of  which  he  writes  on  page 
614.  He  is  now  secretary  of  the  California  State  Medical  Association. 

R.  R.  G.  LELAND  (page  615)  is  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Medical 
Economics  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

ICHAEL  M.  DAVIS  is  director  for  medical  services  of  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  Fund  (page  617.) 
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THE  ISSUE  OF  HEALTH 


BY  MARY  ROSS 


SHALL  we  plow  under  every  third  hospital  bed,  asks  a 
sharp  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  Record,  commenting 
on  the  picture  of  half-empty  private  hospitals  presented 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Hospital  Association 
in  that  city.  Perhaps,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  one  might  add, 
Shall  we  colonize  our  half-employed  doctors  and  nurses  in 
Alaska?  Or  set  them  up  on  subsistence  homesteads? 

Such  an  editorial  is  one  of  many  straws  in  a  strong  wind 
that  is  blowing  in  the  direction  of  practical  action.  Pressure 
of  public  opinion  and  of  circumstance  is  evidenced  by  the 
formulations  of  policy  quoted  on  succeeding  pages  that  have 
appeared  in  rapid  succession  from  one  important  profes- 
sional association  after  another.  Voluntary  arrangements 
for  group  insurance  against  hospital  costs  have  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  year,  for  reasons  which 
Dr.  Faxon  points  out  on  page  604  of  this  number.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  similar  voluntary  plans  for  physicians' 
services  also  have  made  a  thriving  start.  (See  Survey 
Graphic,  April  1934,  p.  163,  Change  Comes  to  the  Doctor, 
by  Michael  M.  Davis  and  this  issue,  page  614,  Michigan 
Makes  Ready,  by  Frederick  C.  Warnshuis,  M.D.)  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools 
brought  recommendations  for  greater  organization  of  that 
profession's  services.  Within  a  few  weeks  a  legislative  com- 
mission in  California  will  bring  in  a  report  and  presumably 
a  bill  on  health  insurance.  The  American  Association  for 
Social  Security  is  drafting  and  will  urge  a  model  bill  for 
compulsory  state  health  insurance.  With  President  Roose- 
velt's message  last  June,  security  in  health  became  an  issue 
of  national  policy. 

It  is  being  construed  also  as  an  issue  of  politics.  In  a  pre- 
election editorial  entitled  The  Doctor  and  the  Legislator, 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  warned 
its  readers  to  scrutinize  carefully  the  view  of  the  legislators 
they  intended  to  support  at  the  polls  and  to  keep  them 
steadily  informed  of  their  "feelings."  "The  time  has 
come,"  the  article  declared,  "when  it  is  desirable  for  every 
man  to  express  himself  definitely  by  the  ballot  and  in  other 
ways  on  the  nature  of  our  government."  At  the  same 
time  a  bulletin  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Association, 
Dr.  Olin  West,  went  out  to  secretaries  of  the  state  and  terri- 
torial medical  associations  and  editors  of  state  medical 
journals,  declaring,  "Since  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  many  of  its  constituent  medical  associations  have 
gone  on  record  in  opposition  to  sickness  insurance,  it  is  ex- 


tremely desirable  that  the  views  of  the  organized  medical 
profession  should  be  made  known  to  members  of  Congress 
and  to  candidates  for  re-election." 

Commenting  on  that  bulletin  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  declared  editorially:  "Even  though  .  .  .  the 
opposition  of  the  American  Medical  Association  to  health 
insurance  is  affirmed,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  general 
public  is  becoming  increasingly  interested  in  health  insur- 
ance and  groups  of  medical  men  are  studying  the  subject 
with  care.  .  .  .  The  strange  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
doctors  have  seemed  to  be  willing  to  wait  for  others  to  put 
into  operation  regulations  governing  medical  practice  in  the 
face  of  the  history  of  other  countries." 

IENGTHS  to  which  "feeling"  runs  among  some  medical 
I—  groups  may  be  seen  in  the  editorial  exhortation  of  The 
Journal  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Association: 

Let  us  inquiringly  search  out  the  legislative  mesquite  and  the 
administrative  underbrush  and  unmistakably  brand  with  blackball 
votes  this  coming  fall  those  mavericks  whom  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  of  long-haired  theories  and  pop-eyed  reforms  as  regards 
goose-stepping  the  medical  profession.  Politely,  yet  firmly  in- 
sistent, let  us  present  the  wool-gatherers  with  one-way  tickets  to 
their  farms  and  forges  and  ribbon-counters  and  trash-littered 
desks  and  dust-covered  law  books.  Otherwise,  in  their  guinea- 
pig-o-mania,  they  will  march  our  ideals  and  idealisms,  one  by  one, 
single  file,  up  that  long,  last  hill  for  crucifixion.  Once  these  have 
been  nailed  to  the  cross,  then,  indeed,  will  it  be  too  late  for  us  to  seek 
the  wailing-wall  of  remorse.  .  .  .  The  merely  gold-washed  chains 
of  ward-heeler  serfdom  await  the  medical  profession  if  organized 
medicine  slumbers. 

On  the  other  hand  from  the  state  where  social  action 
apparently  is  most  imminent,  there  comes  commonsense  as 
well  as  alarm.  Among  other  eminent  physicians  writing 
in  the  Western  Hospital  Review  in  a  symposium  sympathetic 
to  compulsory  health  insurance,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
a  member  of  President  Hoover's  Cabinet,  asks,  "Does  it 
make  any  real  difference  to  the  doctor  whether  his  payments 
come  from  collective  savings  rather  than  from  the  pocket  of 
a  patient,  who  has  usually,  through  illness,  lost  his  earning 
power?  I  have  hopes,"  Dr.  Wilbur  continues,  "that  a  con- 
sistent and  intelligent  discussion  of  the  health  insurance 
problem  here  in  California  will  lead  to  its  trial.  .  .  ." 

When  doctors  so  disagree  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  rest 
of  us  are  confused  as  to  what  is  at  stake.  The  issue  is  health. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION: 

1.  All  features  of  medic*!  service  in  any  method  of  medical 
practice  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  medical  profession. 
No  other  body  or  individual  is  legally  or  educationally  equipped 
to  exercise  such  control. 

!.  No  third  party  must  be  permitted  to  come  between  the  pa- 
tient and  his  physician  in  any  medical  relation.  All  responsibility 
for  the  character  of  medical  service  must  be  borne  by  the  profes- 
sion. 

3.  Patients  must  have  absolute  freedom  to  choose  a  legally 
qualified  doctor  of  medicine  who  will  serve  them  from  among  all 
those  qualified  to  practice  and  who  are  willing  to  give  service. 

4.  The  method  of  giving  the  service  must  retain  a  permanent, 
confidential  relation  between  the  patient  and  a  "family  physician." 
This  relation  must  be  the  fundamental  and  dominating  feature  of 
any  system. 

5.  All  medical  phases  of  all  institutions  involved  in  the  medical 
service  should  be  under  professional  control,  it  being  understood 
that  hospital  service  and  medical  service  should  be  considered 
separately.  These  institutions  are  but  expansions  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  physician.  He  is  the  only  one  whom  the  laws  of  all 
nations  recognize  as  competent  to  use  them  in  the  delivery  of 
service.  The  medical  profession  alone  can  determine  the  ade- 
quacy and  character  of  such  institutions.  Their  value  depends  on 
their  operation  according  to  medical  standards. 

6.  However  the  cost  of  medical  service  may  be  distributed,  the 
immediate  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  patient  able  to  pay  at 
the  time  the  service  is  rendered. 

7.  Medical  service  must  have  no  connection  with  any  cash 
benefits. 

8.  Any  form  of  medical  service  should  include  within  its  scope 
all  qualified  physicians  of  the  locality  covered  by  its  operation 
who  wish  to  give  service  under  the  conditions  established. 

9.  Systems  for  the  relief   of   low-income  classes  should   be 
limited  strictly  to  those  below  the  "comfort  level"  standard  of 
incomes. 

10.  There  should  be  no  restrictions  on  treatment  or  prescrib- 
ing  not   formulated   and   enforced    by   the   organized   medical 
profession. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  June  12,  1934. 


The  end  is  that  the  greatest  attainable  measure  of  health  be 
accessible  to  every  American.  Economic  arrangements  are 
important  only  as  they  serve  or  impede  that  end.  They  can- 
not help  but  be  important  to  a  people  among  whom,  at  their 
1929  richest,  three  family  incomes  out  of  five  were  below 
the  "health  and  decency"  level. 

Social  insurance  is  one  device  among  several  to  bring 
desirable  social  ends  within  reach  of  those  who  otherwise 
cannot  attain  them.  This  is  the  postulate  on  which  is  based 
the  thinking  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  Se- 
curity, discussed  elsewhere  in  these  pages  by  its  chairman, 
Frances  Perkins,  secretary  of  labor.  Health  insurance  is  one 
of  a  number  of  methods  which  that  Committee  is  consider- 
ing as  ways  of  obtaining  security  not  only  against  the  costs 
of  sickness  but  more  importantly  against  sickness  itself. 
Health  insurance  makes  medical  services  accessible  to  the 
great  middle  group  of  the  population  by  spreading  the  costs 
over  groups  of  people  and  periods  of  time.  In  our  dealing 
with  mass  unemployment  we  handled  in  another  way  the 
handicaps  of  people  who  have  no  money  at  all:  by  declaring 
that  public  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  for  the  services  of 
doctors,  dentists  and  nurses  as  they  are  used  for  other  basic 
needs  such  as  food  and  shelter,  governmental  policy  under 
FERA  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  7  extends  machinery  to 
realize  our  ancient  ideal  that  the  sick  poor  must  have  care. 
Miss  Perkins  points  out  that  consideration  must  be  given 


also  to  ways  of  extending  public-health  services  which  al- 
ready we  have  accepted  as  a  field  for  collective  responsibility 
and  support.  Though  we  have  ample  evidence  that  public 
health  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  life  and  in  money 
saved  (see  page  610,  Can  Health  Be  Bought?  by  C.-E.  A. 
Winslow,)  the  actual  use  made  of  our  knowledge  is  spotty 
and  meager.  Even  in  good  times  and  especially  in  hard 
times  and  in  the  poorer  states  and  communities,  many 
public-health  programs  are  a  mockery. 

Discussing  health-planning  as  an  integrated  national  aim 
John  A.  Kingsbury,  secretary  of  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund,  declared  a  year  ago  (see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
November  1933,  p.  373): 

No  further  great  advance  in  the  conservation  of  health  can  be 
accomplished  unless  and  until  the  concept  of  public  health  is  broad 
enough  to  include  not  merely  a  limited  number  of  protective  meas- 
ures such  as  the  control  of  communicable  diseases,  but  all  preventive 
and  curative  medicine  and  education  in  hygiene,  as  well  as  efforts 
to  increase  the  economic  security  of  the  people.  .  .  .  These  services 
— preventive  and  curative — should  be  made  available  to  all  classes 
of  the  population  and  all  communities,  not  merely  to  the  rich  and 
the  indigent,  not  only  in  some  localities  or  some  areas.  By  whatever 
means  that  are  most  effective  and  acceptable,  the  services  of  pri- 
vate physicians  and  institutions  should  be  coordinated  with  those 
of  public  health  and  welfare  agencies." 

It  is  in  such  a  sense  that  health  is  an  issue  which  challenges 
the  American  people  with  new  force. 

Different  viewpoints  evoked  by  that  challenge  are  repre- 
sented among  the  articles  in  this  number  of  Survey  Graphic. 
Within  the  professions  concerned  with  medical  services,  as 
among  the  public,  there  are  advocates  of  state  medicine,  of 
health  insurance  in  one  form  or  another,  of  continued  reli- 
ance on  the  present  financial  relationship  between  the  fam- 
ily and  their  physician.  Both  in  public  and  professional  state- 
ments there  has  been  a  tendency  to  dub  as  "state  medicine" 


THE  AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION: 

1 .  In  all  conferences  that  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  plan 
relative  to  this  subject,  there  must  be  participation  by  authorized 
dental  representatives. 

2.  The  plans  should   provide  dental   care  for  indigent*  and 
needy  children. 

3.  The  plans  should  give  careful  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  the  obligation  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  interests  of  the 
profession. 

4.  The  plans  should  be  flexible  so  as  to  be  adaptable  to  local 
conditions. 

5.  There  must  be  complete  exclusion  of  proprietary  or  profit- 
making  agencies. 

6.  All   features  of  dental  service  in   any  method  of  dental 
practice  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  dental  profession,  as  no 
other  body  or  individual  is  educationally  equipped  to  exercise 
such  control. 

7.  All  legally  licensed  dentists  of  a  locality  should  be  eligible 
to  serve  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  adopted. 

8.  Persons  eligible  to  such  service  should  be  free  to  choose 
their  dentist  from  the  list  of  those  who  have  agreed  to  furnish  serv- 
ice under  the  adopted  regulations. 

9.  Freedom  of  practitioners  to  accept  or  reject  patients  and 
freedom  of  all  persons,  who  so  prefer,  to  obtain  dental  service 
other  than  that  provided  by  such  plans,  must  be  assured. 

10.  An  adequate  program  should  be  provided  for  public  edu- 
cation on  the  need  of  and  the  opportunities  for  dental  care. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  August  9, 
1934. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COSTS  OF  MEDICAL  CARE: 


1.  The  Committee  recommends  that  medical  service,  both  preven- 
tive and  therapeutic,  should  be  furnished  largely  by  organized  groups 
of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists  and  other  associated  per- 
sonnel. Such  groups  should  be  organized,  preferably  around  a  hospi- 
tal, for  rendering  complete  home,  office  and  hospital  care.  The  form 
of  organization  should  encourage  the  maintenance  of  high  standards 
and  the  development  or  preservation  of  a  personal  relation  between 
patient  and  physician. 

2.  The  Committee  recommends  the  extension  of  all  basic  public- 
health  services — whether  provided  by  governmental  or  non-govern- 
mental agencies — so  that  they  will  be  available  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion according  to  its  needs.  This  extension  requires  primarily  increased 
financial  support  for  official  health  departments  and  full-time  trained 
health  officers  whose  tenure  is  dependent  only  upon  professional  and 
administrative  competence. 

3.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  costs  of  medical  care  be 
placed  on  a  group  payment  basis,  through  the  use  of  insurance, 
through  the  use  of  taxation,  or  through  the  use  of  both  these  methods. 
This  is  not  meant  to  preclude  the  continuation  of  medical  service 
provided  on  an  individual  fee  basis  for  those  who  prefer  the  present 
method.  Cash  benefits,  i.e.,  compensation  for  wage-loss  due  to  illness, 
if  and  when  provided,  should  be  separate  From  medical  services. 


4.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  study,  evaluation  and  co- 
ordination of  medical  service  be  considered  important  functions  for 
every  state  and  local  community,  that  agencies  be  Formed  to  exercise 
these  functions,  and  that  the  coordination  of  rural  with  urban  services 
receive  special  care. 

5.  In  the  field  of  professional  education  the  Committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations:  (a)  That  the  training  of  physicians  give 
increasing  emphasis  to  the  teaching  oF  health  and  the  prevention  of 
disease;  that  more  effective  efforts  be  made  to  provide  trained  health 
officers;  that  the  social  aspects  of  medical  practice  receive  greater  at- 
tention; that  specialties  be  restricted  to  those  specially  qualified;  and 
that  postgraduate  educational  opportunities  be  increased;  (b)  that 
dental  students  receive  a  broader  educational  background;  (c)  that 
pharmaceutical  education  place  more  stress  on  the  pharmacist's  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  for  public  service;  (d)  that  nursing 
education  be  thoroughly  remoulded  to  provide  well-educated  and 
well-qualified  registered  nurses;  (e)  that  less  thoroughly  trained  but 
competent  nursing  aids  or  attendants  be  provided;  (f)  that  adequate 
training  For  nurse-midwives  be  provided;  and  (g)  that  opportunities  be 
offered  For  the  systematic  training  oF  hospital  and  clinic  administrators. 

Adopted  October  31,  1932. 


anything  which  differs  from  the  customary  system  of  paying 
the  practitioner  for  the  care  he  renders  in  time  of  sickness. 
As  Michael  M.  Da'vis  declares  (p.  617)  these  two  are  not 
necessarily  the  same.  All  the  major  countries  of  Europe  have 
some  form  of  compulsory  health  insurance;  only  one — 
Russia — has  state  medicine  in  the  precise  sense  of  a  general 
medical  service  salaried  by  and  responsible  to  the  state. 
We  ourselves  have  "state  medicine"  in  some  commonplace 
and  accepted  guises:  we  have  it  in  more  than  1700  govern- 
mental hospitals  that  afford  practically  all  of  the  care  of 
mental  illness  in  this  country,  much  of  that  of  tuberculosis 
and  a  growing  amount  in  other  fields;  we  have  it  in  the  health 
departments  concerned  with  control  of  milk  and  water 
supplies,  control,  and  sometimes  care,  of  communicable  dis- 
eases; and  in  the  provision,  if  you  will,  that  makes  the  state 
the  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  any  person  to  practise 
medicine  for  pay. 

THE  American  situation  which  calls  for  action  is  summed 
up  in  possibly  the  most  complete  body  of  facts  that  we 
have  for  any  social  question:  the  undisputed  findings  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care.  (See  Survey 
Graphic,  December  1932,  p.  629,  Medical  Care  For  All  of 
Us,  by  Haven  Emerson,  and  March  1933,  p.  143,  Shall  We 
Afford  Health?  by  Mary  Ross.)  Demands  for  such  a  study 
made  themselves  effective  in  our  boom  period  and  the  facts 
in  general  showed  us  at  our  best.  It  was  a  bad  best.  The  find- 
ings showed  that  in  a  given  year  two  out  of  five  of  us  had  no 
contact  at  all  with  the  professions  which  serve  health;  that 
when  care  was  obtained,  the  amount  often  was  grossly  inade- 
quate; that  incomes  of  doctors,  dentists  and  nurses  were  in 
general  as  uncertain  and  inadequate  as  were  the  services 
patients  received.  They  showed  among  our  people  a  dead- 
weight of  illness  which  could  be  prevented  or  alleviated  by 
known  and  tested  measures.  They  showed,  moreover,  that 
use  of  those  measures  was  sharply  limited  by  inability  to  buy 
medical  services  under  the  available  methods  of  purchase. 
The  charts  on  page  587  summarize  some  of  the  lack  of 
care  disclosed  by  the  Committee's  studies.  Lack  of  care 
went  hand  in  hand  with  lack  of  income.  All  our  medical 
philanthropy — public,  private  and  professional — had  made 
hardly  a  start  toward  supplying  what  the  poor  lacked 


because  of  their  poverty.  In  spite  of  philanthropy  and  exist- 
ing public  provisions,  the  poorest  actually  spent  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  meager  incomes  for  medical  services 
than  was  spent  by  any  higher-income  group.  All,  even  the 
well-to-do,  had  wholly  inadequate  amounts  of  medical  serv- 
ice according  to  the  standards  set  by  physicians  of  this  study. 
This  failure  may  be  due  to  their  ignorance  or  inapprecia- 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COSTS  OF  MEDICAL 
CARE— The  Minority  Report: 

1 .  That  government  competition  in  the  practice  oF  medicine  be 
discontinued  and  that  its  activities  be  restricted  (a)  to  the  care  of 
the  indigent  and  of  those  patients  with  diseases  which  can  be  cared 
for  only  in  governmental  institutions;  (b)  to  the  promotion  of 
public  health;  (c)  to  the  support  of  the  medical  departments  of 
the  Army  and   Navy,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  other 
government  services  which  cannot  because  of  their  nature  or 
location  be  served  by  the  general  medical  profession;  and  (d)  to 
the  care  of  veterans  suffering  from  bona  fide-  service-connected 
disabilities  and  diseases,  except  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis  and 
nervous  and  mental  diseases. 

2.  That  government  care  of  the  indigent  be  expanded  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  relieving  the  medical  profession  of  this  burden. 

3.  That  the  study,  evaluation  and  coordination  of  medical  serv- 
ice be  considered  important  functions  for  every  state  and  local 
community,  that  agencies  be  formed  to  exercise  these  functions, 
and  that  the  coordination  of  rural  with  urban  services  receive  spe- 
cial attention. 

4.  That  united  attempts  be  made  to  restore  the  general  practi- 
tioner to  the  central  place  in  medical  practice. 

5.  That  the  corporate  practice  of  medicine,  financed  through 
intermediary  agencies  be  vigorously  and  persistently  opposed  as 
being  economically  wasteful,  inimical  to  a  continued  and  sus- 
tained high  quality  of  medical  care,  or  unfair  exploitation  of  the 
medical  profession. 

6.  That  methods  be  given  careful  trial  which  can  rightly  be 
fitted  into  our  present  institutions  and  agencies  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  fundamentals  of  medical  practice. 

7.  The  development  by  state  or  county  medical  societies  of 
plans  for  medical  care.  [In  formulating  principles  for  such  plans, 
the  minority  declared,  "We  are  not  opposed  to  insurance  but 
only  to  the  abuses  that  have  practically  always  accompanied  in- 
surance medicine."] 

Adopted  October  31,1932. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMICS,  CANADIAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION: 


1.  That,  in  the  provinces  where  state  health  insurance  is  established, 
it  be  administered  by  the  departments  of  public  health  (whether  or 
not  under  a  Commission)  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  organized  pre- 
ventive and  curative  medical  services. 

S.  That  a  Central  Health  Insurance  Board  and  Local  Insurance 
Boards  be  appointed,  representative  oF  all  interested,  to  advise  the 
responsible  administrative  authority. 

3.  That  the  professional  side  of  health  insurance  medical  service 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  organized  medical  profession  through 
the  appointment,  by  the  medical  societies,  of  a  Central  Medical 
Services  Committee  and  Local  Medical  Services  Committees  to  con- 
sider and  advise  on  all  questions  affecting  the  administration  of  the 
medical  benefit. 

4.  That  local  areas  for  health  insurance  administration  correspond 
to  urban  municipalities  and  rural  health  unit  areas. 

5.  That  the  whole  province  be  served  by  adequate  departments  of 
public  health,  organized  on  the  basis  of  provision  of  individual  health 
supervision  by  the  health  insurance  general  practitioner. 

6.  That  there  be  a  State  Health  Insurance  Fund,  provincially  con- 
trolled, and  that  "Regional  Officers,"  to  act  as  supervisors  and  refer- 
ees, be  appointed,  paid  and  controlled  by  the  provincial  department 
of  Public  Health. 

7.  That  medical  care  for  indigents  be  provided  under  the  Plan,  the 
State  to  pay  the  premiums  of  the  indigent,  who  then  receive  medical 
care  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  the  insured  person. 

8.  That  the  Plan  be  compulsory  for  persons,  with  dependents, 
having  an  income  of  less  than  $2500  per  annum/  and  for  persons, 
without  dependents,  having  an  income  of  $1 200  and  less  per  annum. 

9.  That  the  dependents  of  insured  persons  be  eligible  for  the 
medical  benefit. 


10.  That  there  be  offered,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  those  with  in- 
comes above  the  health  insurance  level,  Hospital  Care  Insurance,  and 
that  this  be  administered  as  part  of  the  State  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

1 1 .  That  the  only  benefit  under  the  Plan  be  the  medical  benefit. 

12.  That  the  medical  benefit  be  organized  as  follows: 

(a)  Every  qualified  licensed  practitioner  to  be  eligible  to  practise 
under  the  Plan; 

(b)  The  insured  person  to  have  freedom  of  choice  of  general  prac- 
titioner; 

(c)  The  medical  service  to  be  based  upon  making  available  to  all 
a  general  practitioner  service  for  health  supervision  and  the  treatment 
of  disease; 

(d)  Additional  services  to  be  secured  normally  through  the  gen- 
eral practitioner:  (1)  Specialist  and  consultant  medical  service  (only 
those  so  designated  to  be  eligible  to  practise  as  specialist  and  con- 
sultant); (2)  Visiting-nurse  service  in  the  home;  (3)  Hospital  care;  (4) 
Auxiliary  services — usually  in  hospital;  (5)  Pharmaceutical  service. 

(e)  Dental  service,  arranged  direct  with  dentist  or  upon  reference. 

1 3.  That  the  Insurance  Fund  should  receive  contributions  from  the 
insured,  the  employers  of  the  insured,  and  the  state. 

14.  That  the  medical  practitioners  of  each  local  area  be  remuner- 
ated according  to  the  method  of  payment  which  they  select. 

15.  That  the  Central  Medical  Services  Committee  decide  the  rela- 
tionship between  specialist  and  general  practitioner  fees,  and  be- 
tween medical  and  surgical  fees. 

16.  That  contract-salary  service  be  limited  to  areas  with  a  popula- 
tion insufficient  to  maintain  a  general  practitioner  in  the  area  without 
additional  support  from  the  Insurance  Fund. 

17.  That  no  economic  barrier  be  imposed  between  doctor  and 
patient,  but  that  the  insured  be  required  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
medicines. 


From  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Committee,  June  18-22,  1934,  and  now  before  the  Association. 


tion  of  medical  services.  In  any  case  it  showed  that  all  was 
not  well  with  medical  care  in  our  economic  heyday,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  either  patient  or  profession. 

Probably  the  most  glaring  inadequacy  for  all  classes  lay 
in  the  use  of  health  examinations,  which  give  a  chance  for 
prevention  of  illness  or  early  care  when  the  chance  for  cure 
is  greatest.  Whether  that  failure  is  viewed  primarily  as  a 
problem  in  economics  or  education,  one  must  consider  the 
view  of  some  practising  physicians,  among  them  a  contributor 
to  this  issue,  Dr.  Rexwald  Brown  (p.  595)  that  prevention  of 
illness  is  not  likely  to  be  widely  practised  until  there  ceases 
to  be  a  penalty  for  consulting  the  doctor  and  a  vague  dread 
of  further  costs  that  examination  may  find  necessary. 

THE  measures  of  "adequacy"  used  in  that  study  and  sum- 
marized in  the  charts  assumed  that  the  need  for  medical 
services  was  the  same  in  all  classes  of  the  population.  Reports 
issued  this  past  year  cast  grave  doubt  on  that  assumption, 
suggesting  that  need  for  care  actually  is  far  greater  in  the 
lower-income  groups.  The  first  of  these  reports  was  a  study 
of  income  and  illness  among  15,000  families  in  ten  cities, 
made  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  This  study 
showed  that  the  poorer  the  families,  the  higher  was  the  rate 
of  disabling  illness  among  them. 

Partnership  of  sickness  and  poverty  appears  even  more 
grimly  in  a  study  recently  made  by  Jessamine  Whitney, 
statistician  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  (Death- 
rates  by  Occupation.  National  Tuberculosis  Association), 
which  gives  us  for  the  first  time  evidence  of  the  differing 
weights  with  which  death  bears  on  different  economic  classes 
in  this  country.  This  analysis  of  1930  Census  data  shows  that 


while  the  deathrate  among  all  gainfully  occupied  men  aged 
15-64  was  8.7  per  1000,  death  fell  almost  twice  as  heavily 
on  unskilled  workers,  with  a  rate  of  1 3.1 ,  as  upon  professional 
men  and  business  executives,  for  whom  the  rates  were  7  and 
7.4  respectively.  The  contrast  between  economic  classes  was 
true  for  all  age  groups,  even  for  youngsters  of  15-24.  The 
causes  of  death  which  showed  the  greatest  contrast  between 
classes  were  tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and  accidents;  many 
others,  including  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  nephritis  played  a 
part.  Behind  each  of  those  deaths  lay  illness,  sometimes  pre- 
ventible  or  curable,  sometimes  prolonged  and  necessarily 
costly.  The  added  measure  with  which  illness  fell  on  the 
people  with  the  smallest  earnings  makes  even  more  pitiable 
the  amount  of  care  that  such  families  receive.  In  discussing 
these  figures,  Rollo  H.  Britten,  senior  statistician  of  the 
Office  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  points  out  (Public  Health  Reports, 
Vol.  49,  No.  38,  p.  1101)  that  the  difference  between  classes 
is  far  greater  in  this  country  than  that  shown  by  similar 
figures  for  England. 

The  professions  which  seek  to  prevent  illness  and  death 
find  themselves  hindered  by  inability  of  people  to  reach 
means  of  care.  A  few  months  ago  the  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Jr.,  declared 
that  economic  factors,  among  others,  lie  behind  our  failure 
to  lessen  maternal  deaths  in  childbearing  and  declared  that 
the  costs  of  medical,  hospital  and  nursing  care  at  childbirth, 
paid  by  public  funds,  must  be  put  on  "the  ba'sis  of  medical 
need  rather  than  be  measured  by  the  yardstick  of  a  pauper's 
oath."  The  recent  meeting  of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Boston  heard  the  insistence  of  eminent  cancer  spe- 
cialists that  there  must  be  more  and  better  medical  care  if 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS: 

1.  The  American  College  of  Surgeons  affirms  its  interest  and  its 
desire  to  co-operate  with  other  agencies  looking  toward  the  provi- 
sion of  more  adequate  medical  service  to  the  whole  community. 

2.  The  College  believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  assume  leadership  in  this  movement  and  to  take  control  of  all 
measures  directed  to  this  end. 

3.  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  trial  of  new  methods  of 
practice  designed  to  meet  these  needs,  and  a  careful  evaluation  of 
their  success  should  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  profession  before 
they  are  offered  for  general  adoption.  All  such  new  and  experimental 
methods  of  practice  must  be  conducted  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  accepted  code  of  ethics  of  the  medical  profession  in  order  that 
the  interests  of  the  patient  and  of  the  community  may  be  protected. 

4.  The  College  recognizes  for  immediate  study  four  groups  of  the 
population  for  whom  more  adequate  medical  service  should  be  made 
available,  as  follows:  a.  The  indigent;  b.  The  uneducated  and  credu- 
lous members  of  the  community/  c.  Those  who  because  of  limited 
resources  are  unable,  unaided,  to  meet  the  costs  of  serious  illness  and 
hospitalization;  d.  Those  living  in  remote  districts  where  adequate 
medical  service  is  not  obtainable. 

5.  The  care  of  the  indigent  sick  should  be  a  direct  obligation  upon 
the  community  and  (unless  otherwise  compensated  by  intangible 
benefits  such  as  staff  and  teaching  appointments,  opportunity  and 
experience)  physicians  fulfilling  this  public  service  should  receive 
remuneration. 

6.  The  College  should  work  in  co-operation  with  other  medical 
groups  in  order  to  dispel  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  public, 
and  to  bring  the  people  to  a  proper  realization  of  the  protective  and 
curative  resources  of  modern  medicine. 

7.  The  American  College  of  Surgeons  recognizes  that  the  periodic 
pre-payment  plan  providing  for  the  costs  of  medical  care  of  illness  and 
injury  of  individuals  and  of  families  of  moderate  means  offers  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  providing  them  with  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  securing  adequate  medical  service.  .  .  . 

Periodic  pre-payment  plans  providing  for  the  costs  of  medical 


service  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  a.  Payment  for  medical 
service;  b.  Payment  for  hospitalization.  Plans  for  the  payment  of 
hospitalization  alone  (class  b)  without  provision  for  payment  for 
medical  service,  may  be  considered  the  first  project  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  average  community. 

The  American  College  of  Surgeons  believes  that  certain  general 
principles  can  and  should  be  established,  the  observance  of  which 
will  tend  to  obviate  known  difficulties  and  dangers  which'may  threaten 
the  success  of  these  special  forms  of  medical  service: 

a.  Periodic  pre-payment  plans  for  medical  service  should  be  free 
from  the  intervention  of  commercial  intermediary  organizations  oper- 
ating for  profit.  .  .  . 

b.  In  the  interest  of  the  patient,  the  organization  of  plans  for  the 
periodic  payment  of  medical  and  hospital  costs  must  be  under  the 
control  of  the  medical  profession.  The  medical  profession  must  act 
in  concert  with  the  hospitals  and  such  other  allied  services  as  may  be 
involved  in  the  individual  project,  together  with  a  group  of  citizens 
representative  of  the  whole  community  and  of  industry  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  successful  operation  of  the  plan. 

c.  The  principle  of  free  choice  of  the  physician  and  hospital  by 
the  patient  must  be  assured  to  the  end  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  physician  to  the  individual  patient  shall  always  be  main- 
tained. .  .  . 

d.  The  compensation  of  the  physician  and  of  the  hospital  should 
be  estimated  with  due  regard  to  the  resources  available  in  the  periodic 
payment  fund  and  should  be  based  upon  the  specific  services  ren- 
dered. 

e.  The  organization  and  operation  of  any  plan  of  this  type  must  be 
free  from  any  features  not  in  accordance  with  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the  medical  profession.  .  .  . 

f.  The  medical  organizations  participating  in  such  a  plan  must  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  service  rendered. 

8.  Periodic  pre-payment  plans  for  medical  and  hospital  service 
should  eliminate  many  of  the  conditions  which  have  brought  about 
the  development  of  industrial  contract  practice.  .  .  . 
From  the  report  of  the  Medical  Service  Board  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Regents,  June  10,  1934. 


people — and  especially  the  poorer  people — are  to  be  reached 
in  time  to  be  saved  from  cancer.  A  study  of  school  health 
examinations  sponsored  by  a  distinguished  advisory  com- 
mittee of  physicians  and  public  health  workers  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Child  Health  Association  (Physical 
Defects:  The  Pathway  to  Correction)  declares  that  our 
"ideal"  of  an  annual  physical  examination  for  every  school 
child  has  failed — because  we  lack  the  means — through  paid 
services  of  public  clinics  or  private  physicians — to  get  atten- 
tion for  the  bad  teeth  and  tonsils,  hearing  and  eyesight,  that 
such  examinations  disclose. 

In  this  pass,  the  report  advised  that  the  ideal  be  put  in 
abeyance.  ".  .  .  in  trying  to  achieve  it  with  the  most  meager 
equipment  we  have  brought  about  over  the  country  gener- 
ally a  widespread  system  of  cursory  and  superficial  medical 
inspection.  .  .  .  We  need  to  adjust  volume  to  the  follow-up 
and  corrective  facilities  available."  What  is  the  "meager 
equipment?"  Not  the  tens  of  thousands  of  doctors  and  den- 
tists and  nurses  whose  idleness  is  no  reflection  of  their  desire 
to  serve  or  their  skill  to  do  so.  Nor  the  private  hospitals 
whose  beds  are  empty.  In  the  big  cities,  with  which  that  re- 
port primarily  is  concerned,  we  have  a  surfeit  of  idle  people 
and  facilities  to  give  what  those  children  need.  Meagerness 
lies  only  in  the  breakdown  of  methods  for  paying. 

TWO  authors  in  this  issue  point  out  that  such  a  situation  is 
analogous  to  what  confronts  us  in  other  departments  of 
life:  some  Americans  are  hungry  or  ill-fed  and  many  are 
Inadequately  housed  and  clothed  in  spite  of  the  surplus  of 


goods  and  services  to  furnish  food,  housing  and  clothing. 
One  of  those  authors  sees  this  paradox  as  a  spur  to  action; 
the  other  at  least  implies  that  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  lot  of 
man.  In  a  democratic  government,  decision  on  such  a  point 
can  rest  only  upon  public  will. 

Granted  we  want  to  do  something, 'the  question  is  what 
can  be  done.  Here  again  we  have  benefit  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  and 
other  precise  studies  of  the  economics  of  health.  These  show 
(see  page  587)  that  costs  of  sickness  are  unlike  any  other 
item  called  for  in  ordinary  family  budgets.  They  are  not 
only  unequal,  but  unpredictable  and  largely  uncontrollable 
by  the  individual  family.  Averages  mean  nothing  at  all. 
As  Dr.  Warnshuis  shows  (p.  614)  if  each  family  in  Michigan 
had  enjoyed  the  average  income  of  1929,  the  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society  would  have  considered  their  three-year 
study  of  costs  unnecessary.  If  each  family  incurred  only  the 
average  sickness  bills  paid  by  families  in  its  income-class,  there 
would  be  none  of  the  hullaballoo  with  which  this  question 
has  met  during  the  past  ten  years. 

What  we  spent  in  1929  for  that  scanty  service  was  very 
nearly  enough  to  have  provided  adequate  care  for  everyone 
who  needed  it  with  adequate  return  to  the  professions  which 
typically,  even  then,  were  so  badly  paid.  A  social  solution  of 
our  insecurity  in  sickness  costs  is  a  far  simpler  matter  than 
the  solution  of  many  of  the  other  great  insecurities  with 
which  we  are  faced,  for  it  means  in  general  a  redistribution 
of  the  expenditures  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  rather  than 
the  assumption  of  new  costs.  For  poorer  communities  and 
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classes  of  people,  there  is  need  for  hospitals,  public  health 
services,  and  kinds  of  care  (among  which  preventive  service 
and  dentistry  perhaps  are  outstanding  examples)  which 
they  never  have  had.  This  means  far  more  general  and 
thorough  assumption  of  our  accepted  responsibilities  in 
public  health,  and  more  effective  effort  to  carry  out  our 
ideals  on  behalf  of  the  sick  poor.  The  sick  poor  are  many  in 
number  but  an  even  greater  number  of  us  are  those  who  are 
poor  when  sick.  For  them  and  for  the  professions  who  serve 
them,  solution  is  feasible  economically  whenever  we  choose 
in  a  better  use  of  the  average  4  percent  of  income  which 
American  families  are  accustomed  to  invest  for  health. 

THIS  last  consideration  implies  use  of  the  insurance  prin- 
I  ciple.  Voluntary  use  of  that  principle  was  advocated 
with  different  qualifications  in  the  recommendations  of  both 
the  majority  and  minority  groups  of  The  'Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Medical  Society,  outlined  in  this  issue,  and  of 
programs  actually  in  use  or  approved  in  principle  by  a  grow- 
ing number  of  other  state  medical  organizations.  It  is  the 
basis  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  last  June,  and  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  in  August  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Dental  Association.  On  the  other  hand  the  ob- 
scure sixth  principle  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
also  adopted  last  June,  would  seem  to  bar  use  of  the  insur- 
ance principle. 

Compulsory  health  insurance,  rather  than  voluntary,  is 
the  basis  of  the  plan  now  before  the  Canadian  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, proposed  by  the  Association's  Committee  on  Medi- 
cal Economics,  as  well  as  reports  offered  by  lay  groups  in  this 
country,  including  the  American  Association  for  Social 
Security  and  the  technical  staff  of  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund.  (See  Survey  Graphic,  June  1934,  p.  285,  Mutualizing 
Medical  Costs,  by  John  A.  Kingsbury.)  The  proponents  of 
compulsory  health  insurance  point  to  experience  abroad 
(see  p.  617)  and  under  our  own  use  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion measures  as  an  indication  of  the  greater  economy  and 
effectiveness  of  a  compulsory  system,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  community,  the  employers  and  insured.  The  study  of  the 
staff  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  indicates  that  a  com- 
prehensive and  adequate  compulsory  service,  including  the 
services  of  general  practitioner,  specialist,  nurse,  general  and 
special  hospital,  drugs,  basic  dentistry,  laboratory  and  so  on 
could  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  about  $27  a  year  if  the  entire 
population  were  insured  and  for  less  if  all  but  the  well-to-do 
are  covered.  That  127  is  little  more  than  the  average  of 
about  $24  a  year  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  pay 
privately  for  such  services.  Counting  in  increased  allowances 
for  adequate  hospital  care  of  tuberculosis  and  mental  illness 
and  public  health  services  (already  on  our  tax  bills)  and  for 
administration  and  contingent  reserves,  the  cost  would  be 
approximately  $36  per  capita  per  year. 

UNDER  any  insurance  plan,  compulsory  or  voluntary, 
there  arise  several  major  questions:  Who  should  be 
covered  by  such  a  plan?  What  services  should  be  provided? 
How  should  the  professions  be  remunerated,  the  funds 
raised?  How  should  the  plan  be  administered?  Light  is  cast 
on  some  of  these  questions  by  experience  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  analyzed  subsequently  in  this  issue  by  Michael  M. 
Davis  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Leland.  Some  are  technical  questions 
for  actuarial  experts.  From  the  public  viewpoint  looking  at 
the  facts  cited  above  no  insurance  system  will  be  adequate 


unless  it  includes  all  services  needed  by  all  people  who  can 
afford  them  only  through  such  a  system. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  each  of  the  sets  of  recom- 
mendations mentioned  above  maintains  so  far  as  professional 
service  is  concerned  the  personal  relationship  between  doctor 
and  patient  which  the  American  Medical  Association  so 
often  has  emphasized.  "Compulsory"  or  "voluntary"  in 
respect  to  any  of  these  proposals  apply  merely  to  payment; 
there  is  no  measure  in  any  of  them  to  require  physicians  to 
work  under  the  plan,  to  limit  the  patient's  choice  of  a  physi- 
cian or  the  physician's  acceptance  of  a  patient.  All  insisted 
on  professional  direction  of  professional  services  and  on  the 
exclusion  of  commercial  intermediaries.  The  practical  ques- 
tion which  faces  us  does  not  involve  the  revamping  of  the 
social  order  or  even  of  the  medical  profession :  it  is  a  question 
of  how  medical  service  shall  be  bought  and  whether  the 
public  or  profession  or  both  combined  shall  decide. 

The  editorial  quoted  at  the  start  of  this  concludes  with  a 
reprimand:  "The  American  Medical  Association,  mistak- 
enly, has  sought  to  stick  the  misleading  label  of  'socialized 
medicine'  on  every  plan  for  group  medical  insurance.  Medi- 
cine would  be  no  more  'socialized'  by  insurance  than  the 
motor  industry  is  socialized  by  the  fact  that  most  drivers 
carry  liability  policies."  Perhaps  however  the  stand  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  not  to  be  inferred  wholly 
from  a  literal  reading  of  that  obscure  sixth  point.  In  a 
recent  public  address  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Association  is  quoted  as  saying  that  insurance 
against  hospital  costs  is  "sound  and  feasible"  and  is  approved 
by  the  Association  "provided  the  individual  responsibility 
between  doctor  and  patient  is  maintained."  Such  approval 
is  a  gain  over  earlier  statements  on  behalf  of  the  organization. 

In  the  annals  of  medical  history  there  is  a  story  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  which  Dr.  Parran  quoted  in  his  plea 
for  greater  public  responsibility  in  maternal  care.  Dr. 
Holmes'  studies  to  show  that  puerperal  fever  was  com- 
municable had  been  met  with  scepticism  and  even  abuse  by 
some  of  his  eminent  colleagues.  One  of  them  declared  "I 
prefer  to  attribute  them  [deaths  from  puerperal  fever]  to 
accident  and  Providence  of  which  I  can  form  a  conception, 
rather  than  to  a  contagion  of  which  I  cannot  form  any  clear 
idea."  In  reply  Dr.  Holmes  added  additional  data  to  support 
his  thesis,  observing  that  the  "character  of  the  opposition 
which  some  of  these  papers  have  met  with  suggests  that  they 
contain  really  important  truths." 

"If  I  am  wrong,"  he  continued,  "let  me  be  put  down  by 
such  a  rebuke  as  no  rash  declaimer  has  received  since  there 
has  been  a  public  opinion  in  the  medical  profession  in 
America;  if  I  am  right,  let  doctrines  which  lead  to  profes- 
sional homicide  be  no  longer  taught.  .  .  .  Indifference 
will  not  do  here." 

It  is  such  a  challenge  as  this  which  the  public  puts  before 
the  medical  profession,  asking  the  profession's  collaboration 
in  what  Mr.  Merriam  here  calls  the  democratization  of  medi- 
cal service.  A  century  ago  a  question  very  like  the  present 
one  faced  the  American  people  in  their  dawning  demand  for 
public  education.  Several  of  the  authors  in  this  issue  cite 
public  education  as  an  analogy,  either  as  example  or  as 
warning.  Another  analogy  lies  in  our  almost  equally  wide- 
spread use  of  life  insurance  and  fire  insurance  to  guard  many 
who  are  subject  to  the  risk  against  losses  few  could  bear 
alone.  The  public's  challenge  is  being  met  with  increased 
attention  and  understanding.  As  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  pointed  out,  the  medical  profession  can  supple- 
ment and  guide — it  cannot  ignore — public  opinion. 
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Medical  care  and  medical  bills  received  by  American  families  in  (he 
years  1928-1931  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures,  drawn  from  the 
findings  of  The  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  The  black  areas  in  the  three 
graphs  above  represent  the  extent  to  which  care  fell  short  of  the  estimated 
true  need  for  the  services  of  physicians  and  of  hospitals,  and  for  annual 
health  examinations.  The  lower  the  income,  the  greater  was  the  lack  of 
care.  Only  in  hospital  care  and  to  a  slight  extent  did  public  provision  and 
philanthropy  offset  the  handicap  that  the  poorest  families  suffered  in 
relation  to  those  above  them  on  the  economic  ladder.  Even  the  well-to- 
do,  moreover,  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  adequate  amounts  of  service. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  declared, 
"Between  the  physician,  dentist,  nurse,  or  hospital — able  and  willing  to 
provide  service — and  the  persons  who  need  it  stands  a  barrier  com- 
pounded of  ignorance  and  of  inability  to  pay." 

The  figure  at  the  right  shows  the  average  bills  that  confronted  these 
families  at  different  income  levels.  For  the  whole  group  bills  represented 
an  average  of  about  4  percent  of  annual  family  income.  They  bore  most 
heavily  on  the  poorest,  claiming  5.9  percent  of  incomes  of  less  than 
$1200.  In  any  income  group,  rich  or  poor,  they  fell  unevenly  and  un- 
predictably,  barely  touching  the  fortunate  and  all  but  crushing  people 
who  incurred  serious  or  prolonged  illness.  The  table  below  shows  how 
bills,  big  and  little,  fell  haphazardly  among  families  who  are  accustomed 
to  pay  their  ordinary  costs  of  living: 
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The  Variation  in  Family  Charges — Percentage  Distribution  of  Families  According  to  Total  Charges  for  Medical  Care 
(Based  on  data  for  7300  white  families  with  known  income,  surveyed  for  12  consecutive  months,  1928-1931) 


Family  income 


Average 
charge 


Percent  of  Families  Whose  Total  Annual  Charges  Were  in  the  Specified  Ranges 


Under 
$10 


$10-20 


$20-40 


$40-60 


$60-100 


$100-200 


$200-500 


$500-1000 


$1000 
and  over 


Total 


$1200-$5000 


$90.95 


14.8 


12.9 


17.8 


12.7 


14.9 


15.5 


9.3 


1.8 


.3 


100.0 
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MEDICINE'S   RIGHT    TO   CONTROL 


BY  WILLIAM  TRUFANT  FOSTER 


THE  present  turmoil  of  the  world  is  largely 
the  result  of  various  efforts,  wise  and  unwise, 
to  bring  under  collective  control  some  of  the 
activities  of  men  which  hitherto  have  been  left  to 
individual  initiative.  The  conflict,  in  this  country 
at  least,  is  not  between  those  who  want  the  whole 
world  run  by  rugged  individualism  and  those  who  want  the 
whole  world  run  by  ragged  collectivism.  The  issue  is  terri- 
torial; the  struggle  concerns  boundary  lines.  There  are  no 
individualists  so  rugged  as  to  oppose  collective  control  in 
every  domain;  none  who  want  to  be  left  entirely  alone;  none 
who  demand  the  right  to  fight  fires  each  in  his  own  way,  to 
build  roads  each  for  himself,  to  maintain  each  his  own  pri- 
vate sewer  system,  and  to  protect  himself  from  the  Dillingers 
and  the  Insulls  without  interference  by  the  government. 
Simon-pure  collectivists  are  equally  rare.  There  are  none 
who  renounce  laissez-faire  so  utterly  as  to  insist  that  or- 
ganized society  shall  decide  what  books  they  shall  read,  what 
they  shall  eat  for  breakfast,  and  what  system  of  bidding— 
if  any — they  shall  use  in  contract  bridge.  There  is  still  a 
place-in-the-sun  for  the  lazy  fairies. 

There  would  be  much  less  bitterness  and  futility  in  current 
controversies,  if  the  contestants  took  due  account  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  are  not  by  conviction  implacable  enemies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  collectivists  are  eager  to  leave 
the  individual  alone,  insofar  as  leaving  him  alone  promotes 
the  common  welfare;  and  most  of  the  rugged  individualists 
submit  a  large  share  of  their  activities  to  group  control,  and 
like  it. 

Extol  the  virtues  of  rugged  individualism,  if  you  feel  that 
way  about  it,  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  Vermont  farmer; 
accept,  if  you  can,  all  that  Herbert  Hoover  says  in  his  book 
on  that  subject;  and  still  you  must  conclude  that  society 
cannot  safely  leave  control  of  any  of  its  major  activities  to 
any  individual  or  to  any  group.  The  objection  is  permanent; 
it  is  human  nature.  The  schools  cannot  be  left  in  charge  of 
the  church,  or  even  in  charge  of  the  teaching  profession. 
Society,  for  its  own  protection,  must  determine  what  is 
adequate  education;  must  see  to  it  that  every  prospective 
citizen  is  educated  at  least  to  that  degree,  whether  or  not  he 
likes  it;  and  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  must  decide  how  the 
prescribed  minimum  of  education  is  to  be  paid  for.  That  is 
equally  true  in  all  that  concerns  law  and  order. 

Likewise,  in  the  domain  of  commerce,  we  have  found  out, 
through  experience  of  which  even  the  most  rugged  in- 
dividualist must  be  ashamed,  that  we  cannot  safely  leave  the 
control  of  insurance  companies  to  the  insurance  men,  the 
control  of  banks  to  the  bankers,  the  control  of  security  trad- 
ing to  the  stock  exchanges,  the  control  of  coal  mines  to  mine 
owners,  or  the  control  of  child  labor  to  employers  of  labor. 
We  know,  too,  that  we  cannot  safely  permit  ranchers  to 
spray  their  fruit  trees  or  not  to  spray  them,  as  they  see  fit. 
Even  in  matters  of  aesthetics,  we  are  beginning  to  make  a 
start  at  taking  the  first  steps  toward  protecting  ourselves  by 
group  action  from  the  bad  taste  of  the  individual.  The  tour- 
ist now  finds  short  stretches  between  the  billboards  where  he 
can  view  the  landscape  as  God  made  it. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  production  and  sale  of 
medical  services.  The  profession  should  be  left  alone,  insofar 


Our  medical  muddle,  Mr.  Foster  believes,  comes  from  confus- 
ing the  practice  of  medicine  with  payment  for  medical  care. 
No  one  wants  to  dictate  what  the  doctors  shall  prescribe  in  sick- 
ness. But  no  profession  has,  and  none  but  medicine  claims,  the 
risht  to  prescribe  the  economic  setting  of  which  it  is  only  a  part 


as  leaving  the  profession  alone  conduces  to  public  welfare, 
and  no  farther.  The  repeated  official  assertion  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  that  "medicine  has  a  right  to  control 
its  own  affairs,"  reveals  the  failure  of  the  profession  to  under- 
stand its  place  in  the  social  order.  No  profession  has  a  right 
to  control  its  own  affairs.  Indeed,  no  profession  has  any 
rights  which  are  not  conferred  upon  it  by  society.  The  county 
medical  society  which  solemnly  warns  us  that  no  government 
organization  has  any  right  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  prevention  of  disease  merely  makes  itself  ridiculous. 

The  question  at  issue  in  this  increasingly  controversial 
field  is  not  whether  we  shall  leave  each  individual  wholly 
free  to  care  for  his  health  or  neglect  it,  as  determined  by  the 
abundance  of  his  delusions  or  the  scarcity  of  his  dollars.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  shall  leave  the  medical  profession 
alone  to  solve  the  problem  of  adequate  care  of  all  the  people 
in  its  own  way,  or  to  fail  to  solve  it  in  its  own  way.  Here, 
again,  the  problem  is  territorial.  Where  shall  the  lines  be 
drawn?  What  parts  of  the  domain  of  medical  care  should  be 
controlled  by  collective  action?  What  parts  should  be  left  to 
the  initiative  of  individual  patients  and  individual  .practi- 
tioners? 

ALREADY,  we  have  gone  far  toward  caring  at  public 
/"\  expense  for  certain  classes  of  patients;  for  war  veterans 
and  for  many  others  who  are  called  war  veterans,  as  well  as 
for  those  suffering  from  mental  disorders  and  from  tubercu- 
losis. We  have  gone  far,  too,  toward  giving  free  medical  care 
to  the  "indigent,"  including  many  "indigents"  who  are  per- 
fectly able  to  pay  the  bills.  Also,  to  a  large  extent,  we  have 
taken  over  collectively  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases. 
Indeed,  about  14  percent  of  the  annual  national  bill  of  53  }/2 
billion  for  medical  care  is  paid  from  tax  receipts.  Already  to 
this  extent  we  have  renounced  "rugged  individualism."  To 
this  extent  we  have  established  "socialized  medicine."  So 
far  this  has  been  the  answer  of  society  to  the  contention  that 
"medicine  has  a  right  to  control  its  own  affairs." 

How  much  farther  shall  we  go?  Or  have  we,  in  some  direc- 
tions, gone  too  far  already?  Two  years  ago  the  American 
Medical  Association  declared  that  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care 
was  a  course  leading  to  "Socialism  and  Communism — 
inciting  to  revolution."  To  guard  against  danger,  the  As- 
sociation at  its  convention  in  Cleveland  this  year  laid  down 
ten  principles  of  its  own.  Seven  of  these  principles — all 
except  the  sixth,  seventh  and  ninth  (see  page  582) — concern 
the  medical  rather  than  the  economic  aspects  of  the  subject, 
and  therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  clash  of  opinion 
concerning  methods  of  paying  the  bills.  Health  insurance, 
either  voluntary  or  compulsory,  group  hospitalization  and 
numerous  forms  of  group  practice  of  medicine  are  entirely 
consistent  with  these  seven  principles.  If,  by  the  "right  to 
control  its  own  affairs"  the  organized  profession  means 
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merely  that  the  medical  phases  of  medical  services  shall  be 
controlled  by  duly  qualified  practitioners,  the  breach  that 
we  have  heard  so  much  about  between  the  sociologists  and 
the  physicians  is  imaginary.  The  indicated  treatment  is 
psychiatric.  For  nobody  proposes  to  turn  over  medical 
services  to  the  control  of  politicians.  Nobody  contends  that  a 
board  of  aldermen  should  decide  when  to  operate  for  ap- 
pendicitis. Nobody  wishes  to  disturb,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
those  precious  personal  relations  between  the  individual 
patient  and  the  individual  practitioner.  They  are  a  help 
both  to  patient  and  physician. 

Doctors'  bills,  however,  are  not  among  those  precious 
personal  relations;  and  they  are  not  medical  services.  The 
question  how  doctors'  bills  shall  be  paid  and  the  question 
how  doctors  shall  practice  their  profession  are  entirely 
different  questions. 

If  by  the  "right  to  control  its  own  affairs"  the  organized 
profession  means  the  right  to  decide  how  consumers  of 
medical  services  shall  pay  for  those  services,  the  profession 
is  demanding  a  kind  of  control  which  is  granted  to  no  other 
profession.  And  the  sixth  of  the  "ten  principles"  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  does  demand  this  kind  of  control: 
it  denies  the  patient  the  right  to  pay  the  costs,  in  cooperation 
with  other  patients,  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  service 
is  rendered.  In  other  words  it  rules  out  all  methods  of  group 
payment. 


THE  BILL 
It  is  not  among  the  warm  personal  relations  between  doctor  and  doctored 


A  very  different  view  appears  in  a  report  and  plan  for 
health  insurance  laid  before  the  Canadian  Medical  Associa- 
tion last  June  by  that  body's  Committee  on  Economics  (p. 
585.)  The  Committee  declared  that  ".  .  .  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  the  public  who,  as  consumers,  have  to 
decide  what  they  are  prepared  to  pay  for.  It  is  not  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  medical  profession  to  attempt  to  force  upon 
the  public  a  service  for  which  the  people  are  unwilling  to 
pay,  nor  is  it  the  responsibility  of  the  medical  profession 
to  provide  service  which  the  public  are  able,  but  unwilling  to 
pay  for.  However,  the  medical  profession  should  not,  by 
opposing  the  plan,  seek  to  deprive  the  public  of  medical 
service  for  which  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  through  state 
health  insurance." 

Lawyers  do  not  claim  a  right  to  decide  ways  of  purchase. 
Clients  can  and  do  buy  legal  services  jointly.  Some  clients 
collectively  provide  for  payment  on  an  insurance  basis.  In- 
cidentally, the  legal  profession  does  not  demand  that  every 
individual  in  such  a  group  shall  be  free  to  choose  his  attorney 
from  among  all  those  qualified  to  practice  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  service.  Teachers  likewise  insist  on  the  control  of 
teaching  methods,  but  they  do  not  demand  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe methods  of  meeting  the  bills.  Engineers  assert  the  right 
to  determine  how  a  bridge  shall  be  designed,  but  they  do  not 
consider  it  their  part  of  the  job  to  decide  how  the  bridge 
shall  be  paid  for.  In  short,  medicine  is  the  only  profession 
which  contends  that  consumers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  decide  how  to  buy  and  pay  for  its 
services.  Here,  again,  the  organized  medical 
profession  needs  perspective.  It  has  a  distorted 
view  of  its  place  in  the  social  order. 

It  will  help  us  all  to  stick  to  the  subject  and 
avoid  pointless  controversy — of  which  already 
there  has  been  an  acrimonious  plenty — if  we 
keep  in  mind  important  admitted  matters  in 
this  field.  The  chief  trouble,  everybody  agrees, 
is  not  peculiar  to  medical  economics:  it  is  the 
sorry  fact  that  so  many  families  lack  sufficient 
income  to  buy  good  food,  or  good  housing,  or 
any  of  the  other  essentials  of  economic  security. 
Millions  of  families,  it  is  true,  could  and  would 
pay  for  good  medical  care  if  they  were  enabled, 
on  the  insurance  principle,  to  budget  the  costs. 
But  other  millions  would  still  be  dependent  on 
charity  or  public  relief.  In  any  event  the 
method  of  paying  for  medical  care  is  not  the 
chief  concern  of  society.  The  chief  concern  is 
service  for  all,  that  wherever  possible  will  pre- 
vent disease,  cure  the  sick  and  alleviate  suffer- 
ing. The  organization  to  attain  this  end  is  im- 
portant, but  the  end  is  a//-important.  Toward 
that  end  some  means  must  be  found  of  freeing 
the  science  of  medicine  from  the  present  chaos  of 
the  economics  of  medicine. 

Health  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
state;  medical  care  is  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  health,  and  should  be  obtained  in  some 
way  by  all  who  need  it.  Any  system  of  medical 
practice  must  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which 
good  medical  care  actually  is  afforded  to  all 
who  need  it.  These  statements,  mainly  in  the 
words  of  conservative  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  constitute  a  body  of  admitted  mat- 
ters which  should  form  the  basis  for  all  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject. 


Ewing  Galloway 


THE    PUBLIC'S   IMPATIENCE 


BY  LEE  M.  MERRIMAN 


I  HAVE  no  qualification  to  write  about  medicine  and  the 
public  except  that  of  a  newspaperman.  There  is  no  news- 
paperman worth  his  salt  who  is  not  first  of  all  a  reporter. 
A  newspaperman's  livelihood  depends  upon  his  ability  to 
help  his  paper  reflect  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  The 
analysis  I  offer  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  personal  opinion. 
There  have  been  three  major  operations  and  one  minor  in 
my  immediate  family  within  the  past  few  years — and  all  the 
bills  are  paid !  (That's  an  important  point  to  establish  when 
one  attempts,  disinterestedly,  to  discuss  a  question  involving 
medical  costs.)  The  bills  are  paid,  rather,  insofar  as  money 
can  discharge  the  debt  I  owe  to  the  doctors,  surgeons  and 
nurses  who  took  us  safely  through  those  anxious  days. 

As  a  newspaperman,  therefore,  I  watch  that  thing  called 
"the  public's  viewpoint  toward  the  medical  profession." 
Uninformed?  Perhaps.  Self-centered?  Certainly.  But  if  I 
read  correctly,  the  public's  viewpoint  is  a  psychological 
fact  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  medical  profession  within 
the  immediate  future. 

That  is  not  a  threat.  It  is  a  symptom.  For  the  medical 
profession,  no  less  so  than  for  a  newspaper,  an  unfortunate 
public  psychology  is  the  symptom  of  something  funda- 
mental: of  forces  in  motion  which,  if  recognized,  may  be 
guided,  but  forces  against  which  neither  the  public  nor  the 
medical  profession  can  stand. 

What  are  these  forces  of  which  an  unfavorable  public 
psychology  is  the  symptom?  Taken  together  they  spell  the 
scientific  advance  of  the  past  decades  which  inevitably  has 
made  good  medical  care  more  costly,  and  the  economic 
changes  of  recent  years  which  have  resulted  in  increasing 
inability  to  pay.  Now  the  American  people  regret  that  they 
no  longer  are  able  to  afford  even  the  insufficient  medical 
care  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  1929  days.  And 
the  private  practitioners  regret  that  even  fewer  of  their  pa- 
tients in  the  year  1934  have  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  service  they  need.  But  regrets  have  accumulated  on  the 
path  of  these  years  and  we  stand  here  today,  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  facing  the  debris,  unable  to  do  very 
much  about  it.  At  least,  neither  of  us  has  done  very  much 
about  it  to  date,  and  inaction  is  a  sore  test  upon  tempers.  In 
the  face  of  changed  conditions  the  public  increasingly 
resents  what  it  considers  lack  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession. 

This  public  resentment  was  recognized,  and  the  issue  was 
clearly  stated  by  Dr.  George  Reinle,  retiring  president  of  the 
California  Medical  Association,  in  his  opening  address  at 
the  annual  convention  in  Riverside  last  April.  A  press  dis- 
patch quoted  him  as  follows: 

Given  a  free  hand,  without  interference  from  politicians  and 
laymen,  the  California  medical  profession  will  develop  a  plan  of 
statewide  hospitalization  on  a  periodic-payment  basis.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Reinle  .  .  .  scored  heavily  .  .  .  with  a  sharp 
reply  to  "those  individuals  who  charge  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  has  not  fulfilled  its  obligations  to  the 
public." 

_  Taking  cognizance  of  the  feeling  that  efficient  and 
financially  convenient  hospitalization  is  a  great  need 
of  the  time,  Dr.  Reinle  said: 

"However,  let  me  warn  politicians  and  laymen  to 
keep  away.  We  are  not  dealing  with  merchandise,  but 
with  human  beings.  May  we  be  left  alone." 


If  steps  are  taken  to  fulfill  its  promise  convincingly  within 
the  immediate  future,  Dr.  Reinle's  indicated  program  lies  in 
the  direction  the  public  feels  itself  forced  to  go.  But  if  the 
public  is  to  be  convinced  that  the  medical  profession  is 
prepared  to  perfect  and  apply  a  program  of  democratic 
medical  service,  its  leadership  must  be  more  emphatically  in 
the  public  mood  than  the  public  feels  that  leadership  has 
been  in  the  past.  That  is  strong  language,  but  is  it  too  strong? 

Great  and  self-sacrificing  as  have  been  the  achievements 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  none  will  deny  them,  the 
power  of  the  private  practitioner  to  influence  mass  opinion 
has  been  shaken  critically. 

Why?  In  part  because  the  private  practitioner  comes  into 
intimate  and  mutually  satisfactory  contact  with  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  total  public.  Even  before  1929,  when 
fifty  men  in  100  took  it  for  granted  that  the  family  automo- 
bile should  be  overhauled  once  a  year,  only  about  seven 
men  in  100  underwent  annual  physical  examinations.  When 
the  national  income  was  at  its  peak,  people  might  believe 
in  BVD's,  Kellogg's  corn  flakes,  or  Champion  spark  plugs, 
but  the  private  doctor  remained  some  one  to  call  when  you 
had  a  pain;  the  surgeon,  some  one  to  consult  for  an  opera- 
tion, and  a  hospital — that  remained  a  place  where  you  went 
to  die!  Only  the  life  insurance  companies  through  institu- 
tional advertising,  the  publicly  supported  health  agencies 
and  public  health  departments,  broadcast  the  story  of 
preventive  medicine. 

I  WISH  I  were  painting  a  different  picture,  but  the  founda- 
tion of  understanding  was  not  sound  in  1929,  and  by  1934 
we  encounter  Dr.  Reinle's  quoted  phrase — as  he  holds  out 
the  promise  of  a  periodic-payment  hospital  program:  "Let 
me  warn  politicians  and  laymen  to  keep  away.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  merchandise,  but  with  human  beings.  May  we 
be  left  alone." 

I  have  no  desire  to  distort,  or  to  magnify,  but  rather  to 
pare  down  to  the  bone  the  causes  of  this  increasing  antipathy. 
I  do  not  contend  for  a  second  the  medical  profession  alone 
has  been  singled  out  for  public  resentment  in  this  age  of 
American  disillusionment.  This  same  analysis  applies  with 
almost  equal  force  to  other  formerly  highly  respected  insti- 
tutions, the  American  newspaper  not  excluded.  But,  prob- 
ably because  of  its  commendable  conservatism,  the  medical 
profession,  to  slip  into  the  vernacular,  is  "on  the  spot." 
Here  are  a  couple  of  concrete  examples  of  the  reaction  of 
the  mass  mind  to  private  medical  leadership. 

A  make-up  man  is  the  mechanical  department  employe 
who  locks  up  the  newspaper  forms  and  sends  them  to  the 
stereotype  room.  Five  nights  a  week  we  work  side  by  side. 
He  joined  a  health  service,  operated  from  a  hospital.  For 
approximately  $2  per  person  per  month,  he  tells  me,  he  and 


The  public,  says  Mr.  Merriman,  is  beginning  to  feel  that  a 
little  pressure  won't  make  the  medical  profession  move  any 
slower.  Public  impatience  is  a  symptom  of  forces  that  neither 
doctor  nor  patient  can  withstand.  It  is  also  a  challenge. 
If  the  profession  will  not  lead,  the  public  will  go  forward 
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his  wife  are  guaranteed  medical 

and  hospital  services.  You  may 

say  adequate  services  cannot  be 

supplied  at  that  fee  and  you  may 

be  right,  but  we  are  dealing  with  psychological  facts,  and  so 

far  that  fee  has  brought  medical  service  entirely  satisfactory 

to  him. 

We  were  having  dinner  together  at  4  A.M.  the  morning  the 
paper  had  carried  an  interview  attacking  group-health- 
insurance  schemes.  The  story  mentioned  the  conviction  of  a 
Berkeley  man  in  connection  with  such  service.  What  was 
this  make-up  man's  reaction  to  that  warning?  He  said: 

"I  think  the  private  doctors  are  inspiring  these  attacks. 
They  are  fighting  group,  or  state  health  insurance  not  be- 
cause it  is  bad,  but  because  they  are  afraid  it  will  be  too  good. 
Why  doesn't  the  medical  profession  come  forward  with 
some  program  to  meet  my  needs?" 

Then  he  concluded  in  four  short  words: 

"A  stuck  pig  squeals!" 

I  repeat  that  conversation  not  because  I  think  his  state- 
ments were  informed  or  necessarily  fair,  but  because  I  find 
it  pertinent  to  a  discussion  of  a  public  psychology.  Why  did 
he  assume  that  the  private  doctor  has  placed  himself  in  the 
light  of  opposing  socialized  medical  service? 

One  answer  that  will  come  to  the  minds  of  some  California 
readers  is  an  issue  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  city  of  Pasadena, 
where  the  municipally  financed  Emergency  Hospital  was 
accused  by  private  doctors  of  furnishing  free  medical  care 
more  extensive  than  required  under  the  formal  classification 
of  "emergency  treatment."  The  private  doctors  probably 
were  right  in  their  contention  that  "abuses  of  free  service" 
frequently  occurred.  The  Emergency  Hospital's  chief  sur- 
geon was  discharged  for  that  and  other  reasons,  and  a  new 


THE  PROFESSION 
The  public  is  putting  the  medical  profession  on  the  spot 


Emergency  Hospital  policy  was 
instituted  which  the  public  con- 
strued as  vastly  curtailed.  Many 
charged  that  the  institution  was 

being  "reduced  to  the  status  of  a  first-aid  dressing-station." 
Time  has  shown  that  fear  was  unfounded.  But  when  the  re- 
sentment was  still  fresh,  an  incident  was  brought  to  light  in 
the  pages  of  the  county  medical  society's  bulletin  which 
served  further  to  antagonize  the  public:  the  private  doctors 
had  asked  for  a  legal  ruling  on  the  right  of  a  municipality  to 
practice  medicine.  That  was  waving  a  red  flag  in  the  face  of 
a  bull. 

For  reasons  such  as  those  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
public  no  longer  is  content  to  let  things  drift,  to  go  along 
blindly  trusting  that  some  day  the  medical  profession,  of  its 
own  initiative,  will  take  out  of  its  hat  some  new  type  of 
minimum-cost  service  and  place  it  within  reach  of  the 
masses.  The  public  is  beginning  to  feel  that  a  little  pressure 
won't  make  the  medical  profession  move  any  slower. 

FOR  the  public  does  not  put  the  same  emphasis  upon  cer- 
tain elements  in  the  equation.  Clearly  and  honestly  as  the 
medical  profession  sees  certain  dangers  just  as  clearly  and 
honestly  does  the  public  see  the  paramount  need  of  lower- 
cost  medical  service.  The  private  practitioner  says,  "The 
personal  contact  between  the  doctor  and  his  patient  must 
not  be  destroyed."  But  what  the  public  can't  see  is  why  the 
private  doctor  must  receive  his  fee  direct  from  the  patient  in 
order  to  be  interested  in  that  patient.  And  what  the  public 
can  see  is  that  while  private  doctors  may,  today,  be  main- 
taining a  personal  contact  with  some  patients,  the  vast 
majority  of  potential  patients  have  little  or  no  personal 
contact  with  doctors  at  all.  (Continued  on  page  634) 
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THE  OLD  FAMILY  DOCTOR-AMD  THE  NEW 


BY  NATHAN  B.  VAN  ETTEN,  M.D. 


THE  old  family  doctor  has  nearly  finished  his  career.  He 
has  carried  the  tradition  of  true  philanthropy  into  every 
personal  relation.  His  devotion  to  his  self-imposed 
obligations  has  kept  him  out  of  the  public  notice.  He  quietly 
answers  the  call  of  the  sick  without  self-consciousness  or  self- 
pity.  He  carries  on  unnoticed  unless  like  Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe 
he  officiates  at  a  quintuplet  delivery  or  performs  some  dra- 
matic service  which  is  heralded  in  headlines.  His  skill  is 
unknown  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  his  limited  acquaint- 
ance. He  never  advertises.  He  holds  no  public  office.  He  can- 
not leave  his  patients  long  enough  to  go  to  the  legislature. 
His  place  is  at  home  trying  to  keep  people  well  or  curing  the 
sick.  His  influence  upon  public  affairs  is  small  because  he 
is  too  busy  to  become  an  active  partisan.  He  does  not  make 
much  of  an  income  because  he  is  generously  appreciative 
of  the  financial  difficulties  of  his  patients. 

He  no  longer  is  a  saddle-bag  doctor  dispensing  empiri- 
cisms. He  no  longer  drives  a  characteristic  gig.  His  high  hat 
and  his  goldheaded  cane  are  no  longer  symbolic.  He  has  been 
well  educated  in  the  medicine  of  his  period.  His  preceptorial 
training  in  the  use  of  his  powers  of  observation,  in  deduction, 
and  in  the  high  development  of  his  own  senses,  often  more 
than  five  of  them,  has  yielded  to  the  deeper  searching  into 
the  mysteries  of  bacteriology  and  of  internal  secretions. 
He  has  learned  the  value  of  mechanical  helps.  His  cultural 
and  technical  training  has  covered  almost  thirty  years  of  his 
life.  At  twenty-seven  he  received  his  diploma  and  thereafter 
served  one  or  two  years  as  an  interne  before  starting  to 
exercise  his  licensed  right  to  begin  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Unless  he  has  been  practicing  longer  than  fifty  years  he  is  not 
an  old  doctor  at  all.  Within  fifty  years  he  has  become  a  mod- 
ern doctor  because  modern  medicine  is  measured  within  this 
last  half  century. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  old  family  doctor  has  been  so 
gradual  that  he  has  passed  on  to  this  new  doctor,  without 
his  knowing  it,  the  age-old  interest  in  the  poor  and  afflicted. 
Although  the  new  doctor  raised  his  right  hand  and  promised 
to  keep  sacredly  the  Hippocratic  oath,  he  knows  only  sub- 
consciously the  text  of  his  affirmation.  The  spirit  of  Hippoc- 
rates; of  Luke  the  beloved  physician;  of  Harvey,  of  Jenner, 
of  Lister,  of  Doctor  Weellum  McClure,  of  Osier  and  of 
Welch,  has  become  the  motivation  of  thousands  like  Dr. 
Dafoe  who  never  see  their  names  in  print.  The  self-imposed 
two-thousand-year-old  Hippocratic  code  has  become  the 
very  fiber  of  his  impulse  to  carry  on  in  high  fidelity  his 
consecration  to  the  service  of  the  sick. 

In  the  mad  njneteen-twenties  the  fashionable  specialties 
lured  many  young  doctors  into  those  lucrative  fields.  In  the 
depressive  cycle  of  the  nineteen-thirties  the  family  doctor 
has  been  much  less  embarrassed  than  the  limited 
specialist,  whose  practice  in  many  instances  dis- 
appeared because  the  patients  no  longer  could 
pay  his  fees.  In  this  period  the  family  doctor  has 
carried  on  with  greater  dignity  than  most  bank- 
ers and  lawyers  and  politicians;  he  has  com- 
plained very  little;  he  has  cared  for  his  patients 
regardless  of  fee,  in  many  cases,  even  in  large 
cities,  living  upon  barter.  He  and  his  people  have 


shared  hard  times  before  and  would  do  so  again.  In  some 
regions  he  refused  government  aid,  or  interference,  while 
in  other  regions  he  now  regrets  that  he  accepted  govern- 
ment employment  at  low  or  never-paid  fees. 

In  large  cities  his  position  is  more  difficult  than  in  small 
towns  or  rural  regions.  The  city  hospitals  are  crowded,  not 
only  with  the  normally  indigent  but  also  with  people  who 
formerly  were  able  to  pay  for  medical  care.  The  doctor  works 
in  the  hospitals  and  clinics  and  often  meets  his  former  pa- 
tients there.  The  doctor  is  the  only  person  in  the  city  hospital 
who  works  without  pay.  Because  he  has  always  done  so  is 
not  a  good  reason  for  continuing  to  do  so.  Because  of  his 
financial  distress  he  now  realizes  the  necessity  of  a  remedy 
for  this  situation.  He  works  in  the  hospital  for  the  pay  of 
experience,  for  the  pay  of  prestige,  for  the  pay  of  promotion 
to  places  of  prominence  where  he  may  receive  the  pay  of 
larger  responsibilities.  He  works  to  learn  more  about  medi- 
cine in  order  to  be  qualified  to  learn  more  about  medicine. 
He  is  retired  for  age  at  sixty-five  while  he  is  still  a  student 
and  he  cannot  be  made  to  regret  lifelong  study.  The  doctor 
is  the  servant  of  the  sick  and  when  he  serves  the  really  poor 
he  considers  it  his  priestly  privilege.  People  who  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  pay  for  medical  care  crowd  free  dispensaries 
to  the  doors.  They  are  mostly  uninterested  in  the  personality 
of  any  doctor.  Their  chief  interest  is  in  getting  something  for 
nothing,  and  they  submit  to  mass  medicine  because  they 
must. 

ONE  hundred  and  twenty  patients  in  a  two-hour  medical 
clinic  served  by  four  doctors  means  an  average  of  four 
minutes  for  each  interview.  That  is  very  poor  medicine. 
During  the  same  time  the  same  waiting-space  may  hold 
as  many  other  people  waiting  for  the  nose-and-throat  clinic 
whose  doctors  are  six  months  behind  the  scheduled  adenoid 
and  tonsil  operations  and  must  work  fast  in  their  effort  to 
catch  up.  There  may  be  also  a  surgical  clinic,  a  crowded 
children's  clinic,  a  skin  clinic,  an  asthma  clinic,  a  cardiac 
clinic — every  one  of  them  crowded  beyond  comfortable 
limits.  The  clinic  nurses  and  clerks  work  all  day  at  high 
speed  and  are  paid  for  their  work.  Doctors  come  and  go  on 
for  two-hour  or  longer  periods,  giving  their  services  abso- 
lutely free.  Some  of  them  are  specialists  but  most  of  them  are 
general  practitioners. 

Many  dispensary  patients  are  in  need  of  medical  service 
at  low  fees,  and  many  doctors  would  be  glad  to  treat  these 
people  in  their  offices  for  nominal  charges  and  give  them 
better  care  there  than  at  the  hospital  because  it  would  be 
individualized  and  unhurried.  It  would  seem  to  be  only  fair 
that  doctors  as  well  as  other  people  who  work  in  tax- 


The  family  doctor  believes  it  impractical  to  extend  fields  of  so- 
cialized medicine,  declares  Dr.  Van  Etten,  vice-speaker  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Such  a  step,  he  believes,  means  expensive  bureaucracy,  dulled 
scientific  ambition  and  degrading  levels  of  medical  service 
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supported  hospitals,  or  other  government  institutions, 
should  be  paid  for  their  work.  At  present  there  is  no  money 
to  pay  them.  Doctors  of  various  kinds  who  now  work  for  the 
government  receive  salaries  so  small  that  in  ordinary  times 
their  positions  are  unattractive.  While  the  government  is 
unable  to  balance  its  budget  the  prospect  of  seeing  the 
doctor  continuously  paid  by  the  state  is  very  remote.  While 
some  doctors  expect  the  Temporary  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  to  become  the  Permanent  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  many  are  debating  the  propriety  of  con- 
tinuing centralization  of  relief  in  government  hands. 

THE  family  doctor  disbelieves  in  the  practicability  of  ex- 
tending the  fields  of  state  medicine,  "socialized"  or  "pub- 
lic," because  the  burdens  of  the  state  already  excessively 
overload  the  taxpayer.  He  sees  state  education  in  difficulty 
because  it  has  grown  too  expensive  for  the  community 
pocket.  He  sees  thousands  of  teachers  unpaid  and  out  of 
work;  he  sees  teacher-training  schools  closed,  he  sees  few  new 
teachers  appointed;  he  draws  an  analogy  between  state 
education  and  state  medicine  and  believes  that  a  similarly 
planned  system  of  state-operated  medical  service  would  be 
an  insufferable  load,  no  matter  how  honestly  it  might  be 
attempted.  He  believes  that  in  any  such  system  expensive 
bureaucracy  would  be  so  inevitable  that  the  doctor  would 
become  a  poorly  paid  servant;  that  his  ambition  to  pursue 
scientific  study  would  be  dulled;  and  that  general  medical 
service  would  sink  to  degrading  levels. 

Such  a  system  can  not  escape  political  manipulation.  The 
legislature  which  votes  the  money  for  it  will  tie  it  up  to 
political  officers.  It  is  claimed  that  public  opinion  will  guide 
these  officers  toward  wisdom  and  honesty,  but  we  can  not 
escape  historical  precedents  which  have  always  shown  undue 
official  absorption  of  the  taxpayers'  contribution  to  any  pub- 
lic operation.  State  medicine  as  we  now  have  it  is  not  attrac- 
tive to  the  family  doctor.  He  sees  a  few  brilliant  career  men 
who  have  fought  their  way  to  the  top,  but  he  believes  that 
most  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  lower  grades  have  been  lured 
into  the  service  by  the  prospect  of  soup-bone  security.  The 
contemplation  of  the  health  officer  does  not  inspire  him  with 
envy.  He  would  like  the  salary  but  he  very  seldom  desires 
to  become  a  full-time  man  in  a  poorly  paid  and  poorly 
equipped  political  operation. 

The  family  doctor  thinks  of  state  medicine  only  in  terms 
of  salaried  relief  from  financial  worries.  When  the  doctor 
is  making  a  living  he  forgets  it  and  turns  again  to  the  absorb- 
ing interest  of  giving  the  best  that  is  in  him  to  his  patients. 
He  feels  that  the  government  doctor's  viewpoint  is  colored 
by  his  salary  and  that  from  his  safe  vantage  point  he  has  lost 
an  understanding  of  practical  medical  problems.  He  would 
like  to  see  the  health  officer  take  an  occasional  sabbatical 
leave  during  which  time  he  would  be  obligated  to  support 
himself  by  his  own  efforts  in  the  private  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

The  family  doctor  is  acutely  aware  that  the  art  and  the 
application  of  medicine  has  lagged  far  behind  the  science  of 
medicine.  He  laments  the  uneven  distribution  of  medical 
service  even  as  he  is  saddened  by  the  tales  of  inadequate 
housing  and  clothing  and  feeding  of  some  people.  The  family 
doctor  is  in  no  sense  a  parasite  living  well  upon  the  com- 
munity; he  is  always  willing  to  share  common  privation, 
though  he  is  growing  weary  of  being  the  only  one  to  receive 
no  appropriate  consideration.  Guaranteed  incomes  from  any 
source  would  not  however  guarantee  careful  personal  in- 
terest. The  financial  position  of  the  patient  is  always  inter- 
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esting  as  a  factor  in  his  well  being;  without  this  interest  the 
great  majority  of  patients  would  receive  superficial  sym- 
pathy. The  profit  motive  is  not  a  large  one  in  the  doctor's 
life  but  the  incentive  to  make  a  living  is  ever  present.  Paid 
research  workers  represent  a  very  small  portion  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  demoral- 
ized by  their  salaries,  often  pitifully  small,  is  not  an  impressive 
argument  for  subsidizing  the  whole  medical  profession. 

The  doctor  wants  to  be  paid  something  for  what  he 
actually  does  and  he  wants  to  be  free  to  spend  his  time  and 
his  energy  in  the  scientific  effort  to  pursue  the  solution  of 
every  medical  problem.  That  there  are  too  many  doctors 
and  that  preventive  medicine  and  declining  mortality  and 
morbidity  have  altered  the  field  of  medicine  are  economic 
factors  which  can  not  be  denied.  Few  doctors  have  acquired 
wealth  from  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1929,  our  richest 
year,  less  than  15  percent  had  a  net  income  of  $10,000  or 
more.  Another  1 5  percent  ended  the  year  with  a  deficit  or 
earned  less  than  $1000  net.  In  the  light  of  such  facts  the 
value  of  the  doctors'  contribution  to  the  health  of  the  nation 
is  amazing. 

The  family  doctor  is  aware  that  his  status  is  changing  daily 
and  he  desires  to  be  one  of  the  controlling  factors  in  any  new 
program.  He  justly  resents  the  imposition  upon  him  of  any 
compulsory  program  by  non-medical  organizations.  He 
believes  that  the  American  bar  would  resent  the  imposition 
of  a  program  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  family  lawyer 
in  much  the  same  spirit.  The  family  doctor  realizes  the  value 
of  discussion  of  every  phase  of  medical  service  and  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  various  plans  now  being  put  into  experi- 
mental operation  by  the  county  medical  societies,  seeing 
dangers  in  some  of  them  and  merit  in  others.  He  believes 
that  the  care  of  the  sick  is  a  medico-sociologic  problem  and 
that  all  doctors  should  be  organized  to  attempt  a  solution. 
He  believes  that  although  the  old  types  of  individualistic 
practice  will  be  changed  through  the  influence  of  modern 
popular  health  education,  the  confessor  relationship  will 
continue  to  be  of  much  value. 

The  old  family  doctor  of  blessed  memory  is  leaving  the 
scene  but  his  successors  are  growing  in  effectiveness  yearly 
and  in  increasing  numbers  are  proudly  calling  themselves 
family  physicians. 


WE    BELIEVE    IN   GROUP   MEDICINE 


BY  REXWALD  BROWN,  M.D. 


SYMPATHY  and  understanding  to  those  in  sorrow, 
need  and  sickness  were  first  conveyed  by  those  priests 
and  wise  men  who  represented  the  healing  art  in  the 
dawn  of  civilization.  Medicine  was  called  noble.  Much  of 
that  nobility  has  been  retained  in  spite  of  pressure  from  the 
business  system  in  which  doctors  now  are  involved  un- 
consciously. Under  that  pressure,  however,  the  practice  of 
medicine  typically  has  become  a  combination  of  business 
and  altruism  in  which  doctors  find  themselves  struggling 
against  each  other  as  individual  competitors.  Business  pres- 
sures and  practices  are  inharmonious  with  the  origins  and 
the  service  of  medicine.  My  purpose  here  is  to  tell  of  the 
experience  of  some  of  us  who  believe  we  have  found  a  way, 
by  group  action,  to  reconcile  competent  service  to  the  pub- 
lic with  an  adequate  return  to  those  who  provide  that  service. 

In  recent  years  a  cooperative  attitude  among  physicians 
has  been  evinced  through  the  organization  of  group  medical 
practices  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Our  own  group  practice  has 
been  evolved  through  the  past  thirteen  years  with  three 
main  objectives:  efficient  medical  and  surgical  service  to 
patients;  fair  compensation  to  the  doctors  of  the  group  who 
render  the  service;  and  a  plan  of  security  for  all  members  of 
the  staff.  The  thought  of  large  money  profit  has  been  sub- 
ordinated to  superior  rendering  of  professional  service. 

From  the  public's  viewpoint,  perhaps  the  outstanding  fact 
in  our  experience  is  that  the  personal  relation  between  pa- 
tient and  physician  has  been  maintained.  Our  effort  has 
been  to  make  our  internists — once  known  as  family  doctors — 
trusted  guides,  counselors  and  friends  to  patients  as  they  have 
been  taught  to  be  in  medical  schools.  The  specialists  among 
us  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  internists  to  do  the  work  for 
which  they  are  specially  educated.  The  specialists  are 
trained  in  the  family-doctor  attitude  of  mind.  There  are 
no  antagonisms  between  the  internists  and  specialists.  The 
bonds  of  sympathy  and  interest  hi  a  patient's  welfare  have 
not  been  loosened  and  the  ability  to  serve  is  increased  by 
close  association  of  those  who  are  working  toward  that  end. 
We  find  the  group  method  of  medical  practice  preserves  the 
good  will  of  the  public  and  the  dignity,  standards  and  ideals 
of  the  medical  profession. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  a  gradual  waning  of  the 
belief  that  a  chosen  doctor  may  be  relied  on.  Reputable 
physicians  know  that  the  competence  of  many  of  their  fel- 
lows does  not  measure  up  to  their  reputations.  The  intelli- 
gent public  is  realizing  that  it  is  not  a  proper  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  doctors  in  respect  to  judgment,  professional 
morals,  modern  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  medical  and 
surgical  skill.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
confidence  in  the  doctor  established  on  gracious  manners 
and  charm  of  personality  and  that  established  on 
diagnostic  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  armamen- 
taria of  treatment.  If  gracious  manners,  charm 
of  personality,  diagnostic  and  treatment  ability 
are  combined  in  one  doctor  the  patient  receives 
superior  service.  No  physician,  in  or  out  of  a 
group,  is  sufficiently  analytical  of  himself  to  judge 
his  own  weaknesses.  As  the  sole  arbiter  of  his 
competency,  he  often  may  be  in  gross  error. 


Association  with  a  closely  knit  group  of  doctors  irons  out 
many  personal  and  professional  faults  of  a  partner  justifying 
the  confidence  the  patient  places  in  him. 

The  doctors  of  our  group  believe  that  confidence  in  the 
doctor  should  not  be  based  on  a  medical  graduation  certifi- 
cate, license  to  practice  medicine  and  membership  in  the 
local  medical  society.  In  discussion  in  the  clinic  the  conten- 
tion is  that  a  physician  should  take  repeated  examinations  to 
determine  his  grasp  of  the  ever-increasing  knowledge  in 
medicine.  The  chosen  doctor  should  conform  to  these  better 
standards;  manners  and  personality  are  necessary  but 
subordinate.  We  believe  also  in  building  a  medical  organiza- 
tion which  tries  to  keep  alive  the  personal  creative  spirit  of 
originality,  that  is,  initiative.  Uniformity  of  thought  and 
action  are  deplored.  The  group  is  appreciative  of  the  de- 
veloping aptitudes  of  its  members  and  endeavors  to  recog- 
nize constructive  suggestions  and  attitudes  by  suitable  re- 
ward from  time  to  time.  The  group  feels  that  it  is  better  able 
to  make  modern  medical  knowledge  applicable  to  all  people 
than  is  usually  the  single  individual  doctor. 

FROM  our  own  point  of  view  perhaps  the  outstanding  ex- 
perience of  these  years  has  been  the  sense  of  financial 
security  which  leaves  us  free  to  do  our  professional  best. 
We  realized  at  the  outset  that  we  were  on  a  little-blazed 
trail.  Many  pioneering  groups  have  been  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  of  financial  disagreements  among  their  members. 
Through  our  own  solidarity  we  have  been  able  to  weather 
the  storm  of  pronounced  opposition  to  our  endeavors  from 
medical  and  lay  people  who  did  not  understand  our  pur- 
poses. That  solidarity  grew  out  of  a  determination  to  place 
service  above  all  other  considerations.  On  this  basis  the 
three  original  partners  agreed  not  to  exploit  associates;  they 
chose  to  help  them  guide  the  growth  of  the  new  clinic. 
A  system  of  adequate  compensation  to  the  doctors  was 
built  up,  and  from  that  came  a  plan  of  financial  security  for 
ourselves  which  acts  as  an  insurance  fund  for  our  families. 
We  do  not  know  that  any  other  medical  group  has  inaugu- 
rated such  a  plan. 

Compensation  to  the  partners  of  the  group  is  based  on  the 
contribution  each  brings  to  it.  Worth  is  measured  in  terms 
not  of  the  money  a  partner  puts  on  the  books,  but  on  his 
value  as  a  factor  necessary  to  the  group's  structural  integ- 
rity. Contributions  of  worth  include  years  of  experience, 
length  of  service  with  the  clinic,  industry,  judgment,  skill, 
evidence  of  a  cooperative  spirit,  advancement  of  medicine 
by  research  and  papers  before  medical  societies,  interest  in 
and  loyalty  to  the  organization  and  to  one  another,  ability 
to  win  and  hold  the  confidence  of  patients  and  the  public, 
willingness  to  assume  responsibility,  (Continued  on  page  630) 


Working  together  as  a  group  the  physicians  of  whom  Dr. 
Brown  writes  believe  they  have  found  a  way  to  better  care  of 
their  patients  and  greater  security  for  themselves  than  is  usual  in 
individual  practice.  They  would  like  to  try  health  insurance. 
Dr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  founders  of  this  private  group  clinic 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE 


BY  JOSEPH  SLAVIT,  M.D. 


MEDICINE  has  been  brought  to  its  pres- 
ent state  by  a  progression  of  discoveries 
and  inventions,  technical  application 
and  scientific  interpretation,  specialism  and 
institutionalism.  As  in  other  fields,  the  industrial 
revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  its 
successor,  the  economic  revolution  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  have  had  their  influence  on  medicine.  Medi- 
cine has  moved  out  of  the  home  and  the  office  into  the  hospi- 
tal and  the  clinic,  just  as  domestic  handcraft  industry  has 
expanded  into  the  factory  system.  Much  "domestic"  medi- 
cine, on  a  small  and  struggling  scale,  still  remains  in  prac- 
tice, just  as  petty  business  and  sweat-shop  industry  still 
survives.  But  cooperative  institutional  medicine  is  the 
dominating  force  that  gives  the  tempo  to  our  medical  times, 
just  as  large-scale  integrated  enterprise  sets  the  tempo  for 
our  industrial  and  commercial  age. 

Medicine  today  has  reached  a  height  which  makes  possible 
a  high  quality  of  service  in  the  relief,  cure  and  forestalling 
of  physical  and  mental  illness  and  injury.  Despite  this  develop- 
ment, the  medical  care  of  the  American  people  is  woefully 
deficient  and  costly.  Preventive  medicine  has  barely  begun. 
Even  palliative  and  curative  medicine  are  denied,  at  least 
in  adequate  measure,  to  an  appalling  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation. And  the  medical  profession  has  fared  no  better. 
The  vast  majority  of  its  members  are  insufficiently  and  im- 
properly employed  in  their  calling  and  altogether  inade- 
quately remunerated  for  their  services.  Much  of  the  care 
they  give  is  entirely  uncompensated,  the  well-known  "medi- 
cal charity."  This  has  grown  into  an  unbearable  burden, 
estimated  at  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  annually,  a  burden 
that  should  be  borne  by  society  as  a  whole  and  not  merely 
by  its  medical  members.  Medical  charity  moreover  creates 
an  unsocial  and  degrading  status  for  those  who  receive  it. 

The  result  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  socio-economic  and 
professional  status  of  the  doctor.  The  clinics  and  centers 
are  crowded  while  doctors'  offices  are  empty.  Private  prac- 
tice is  poorly  paid  and  just  and  legal  bills  not  infrequently 
are  unpaid.  The  much  boasted  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  physicians  becomes  a  "confidence"  game.  The  much 
boasted  personal  relationship  between  patient  and  doctor 
disappears  with  the  disappearing  practice,  only  to  reappear 
as  a  clinic-and-ward  relationship.  The  situation  is  further 
aggravated  by  economic  dislocation  and  depression,  the  loss 
of  the  financial  fruits  of  a  lifetime  of  service  and  effort,  the 
competition  and  commercialism  assailing  the  profession  both 
from  within  and  from  without,  and  a  host  of  evils  that  -flow 
from  the  system  of  laissez-faire  private  practice  based  on  the 
fee-for-service  or  pay-per-capita  mode  of  compensation. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  unwholesome  for  the  public,  the  prac- 
titioners, the  medical  institutions,  and  for  medical  science 
and  art  and  their  supposed  social  purposes  and  humane 
motives. 

Reorganization  of  medical  care,  practice  and  remunera- 
tion is  essential,  if  the  American  people  are  to  be  assured  of 
proper  health  care  and  the  American  doctors  a  decent  living 
and  unhampered  professional  activity.  True,  there  are  those, 
especially  of  the  profession,  who  do  not  see  any  problem  or 
any  need  for  change.  All  is  well  with  the  world,  so  far  as 


Cure  for  the  troubles  of  the  public  and  the  professions,  Dr. 
Slavit  maintains,  will  come  only  through  medical  service  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and  free  to  all  who  need  it,  like  fire  protec- 
tion or  public  education.  Dr.  Slavit  is  chairman  of  The  Medi- 
cal League  for  Socialized  Medicine,  an  organization  of 
physicians  whose  principles  and  program  he  here  discusses 


these  are  concerned.  But  the  vast  majority  of  doctors  not 
merely  sense  the  situation,  but  actually  "feel"  it.  They  real- 
ize too  well  that  something  is  wrong  somewhere.  But  a  failure 
to  understand  the  conditions  or  their  causes,  a  nameless  fear 
of  "something  worse,"  the  outright  inertia  of  most  physicians, 
and  sometimes  the  downright  self-interest  of  some  of  them, 
are  the  reasons  for  medical  reactionism  and  the  main  mo- 
tives of  medical  opposition  to  change. 

Yet  all  is  not  quiet  on  the  medical  front.  Everywhere  local 
medical  organizations  are  rising  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
profession,  insisting  on  a  serious  study  of  the  medico- 
economic  malady.  County  and  state  medical  societies  are 
becoming  restive  in  their  traces,  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  and  the  American  Medical  Association  have  come 
to  grips  in  a  war  of  the  gods.  Smug  satisfaction  with  the 
status  quo  and  ostrich  opposition  to  change  that  is  socially 
and  professionally  necessary,  have  not  helped  medical  mat- 
ters one  iota.  Nor  have  the  "demands"  which  are  being 
made  by  the  restless  profession.  Stricter  control  and  in- 
vestigation of  clinic  attendances,  pay  for  clinic  work  and  for 
service  to  indigents,  and  a  host  of  similar  remedies  are  urged. 
Few  of  these  have  materialized  or  have  materially  changed 
conditions  for  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  the  history 
of  the  efforts  to  reform  the  "dispensary  evil"  and  "medical 
charity"  is  one  of  almost  unbroken  dismal  failure. 

THE  real  question  is  not  whether  medical  reorganization 
is  necessary  but  what  is  the  best  form  of  reorganization 
to  be  aimed  for  and  to  be  achieved?  Four  different  kinds  of 
plans  have  been  proposed  to  solve  our  problem.  All  have 
been  tried  out  in  actual  practice  for  some  time  somewhere  or 
other.  They  are  not  mere  theories  or  experiments:  they  are 
experience  accomplished  and  their  story  is  an  open  book. 
Group  medicine  is  the  plan  proposed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care.  Voluntary  health 
insurance  is  the  basis  of  proposals  like  those  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society, 
and  others.  Both  plans  have  been  in  operation  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  including  this  country,  in  various  forms 
and  with  varying  degrees  of  success  or  failure.  Compulsory 
health  insurance  advocated  for  America  by  some  organiza- 
tions and  political  groups  has  been  tried  in  many  countries 
with  considerable  partial  success.  A  program  for  the  sociali- 
zation of  medicine  is  advocated  by  The  Medical  League  for 
Socialized  Medicine.  The  "ten  principles"  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  adopted  at  Cleveland  in  June,  are 
merely  a  statement  of  the  philosophy  and  policy  of  the  status 
quo,  which  has  been  discussed  before. 

As  I  see  these  various  proposals  group  medicine  is  a  plan 
under  which  doctors  voluntarily  band  together  either  alone 
or  in  association  with  some  medical  institution,  to  render 
service  on  an  income  basis.  In  voluntary  insurance,  groups 
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of  people  band  together,  with  or  without  an  insurance 
carrier  or  company,  to  secure  medical  services  on  an  econ- 
omy basis.  One  is  essentially  the  medical  angle,  the  other  the 
public  angle.  Both  schemes  are  voluntary  and  necessarily 
limited  to  those  groups,  lay  or  professional,  who  wish  and 
can  afford  to  be  included.  They  are  unstable,  depending 
upon  voluntary  association  and  a  profit  balance;  they  have 
no  social  guarantee  or  state  compulsion  back  of  them,  and 
only  a  self-imposed  scientific  supervision  over  them.  They  are 
no  solution  for  the  public  and  less  so  for  the  doctors.  The 
medical  struggle  for  existence  is  merely  transferred  from  the 
individual  to  the  group.  Moreover,  in  the  history  of  volun- 
tary insurance  everywhere  there  has  been  a  strong  trend 
toward  development  of  compulsory  insurance. 

Compulsory  health  insurance  has  been  in  operation  in 
many  countries  for  many  years  on  a  national  scale.  The  state 
always  enters  into  it  either  in  sponsoring,  enforcing,  super- 
vising or  subsidizing  the  system.  Usually  a  contributory  fund 
is  its  financial  backbone,  to  which  the  employe,  employer, 
or  the  state,  or  all  three,  "contribute."  The  doctors  are 
employed  on  a  private  contract  basis  or  a  semi-public  panel 
arrangement.  Between  the  doctors  and  the  insured  there  may 
or  may  not  be  an  intermediary — a  profit-making  insurance 
carrier  or  an  economy-seeking  membership  organization 
of  insured.  The  sole  virtue  of  compulsory  insurance  is  its 
mandatory  feature.  Its  basic  weaknesses  are  the  contributory 
and  the  professional  phases. 

The  fund  would  seem  a  purely  fiscal  matter  and  of  no  con- 
cern to  the  medico.  Yet  it  has  important  medical  aspects. 
The  usual  association  of  sickness  cash  benefits  with  the  medi- 
cal care  has  proved  serious.  But  still  more  serious  is  the  limi- 
tation of  medical  care  to  the  "insured"  only,  to  the  "con- 
tributors," to  "employes,"  or  to  "income  levels."  What 


about  those  who  are  not  qualified  for  insurance?  Or  those 
who  cannot  contribute  because  of  too  low  wages  (such  as 
the  part-time  employe,)  or  because  of  no  income  at  all 
(such  as  the  twelve  million  unemployed,  the  sixteen  million 
and  more  persons  on  relief)?  Are  these  to  seek  "medical 
charity"  as  before,  or  will  the  state  provide  separately  for 
them?  What  of  the  so-called  self-employed,  the  six  million 
farmers,  the  millions  of  artisans,  small  shopkeepers,  pro- 
fessionals, even  the  doctors  themselves,  and  the  dependents 
of  these  classes?  Are  they  not  entitled  to  adequate  medical 
care,  especially  in  view  of  their  deplorable  incomes?  Germs 
and  disease  are  no  respectors  of  contributions  or  class  dis- 
tinctions, of  conditions  of  employment  or  size  of  incomes. 
No  such  considerations  or  limitations  affect  our  public  educa- 
tion system  or  our  fire  protection  or  any  other  public  service. 
Why  must  they  hamper  the  medical  care  of  our  people? 

THE  other  weakness  of  proposed  forms  of  health  insurance 
is  in  its  professional  aspect.  The  primary  purpose  of  health 
insurance  per  se  is  to  spread  the  cost  of  medical  service  over 
large  numbers:  the  professions  that  render  this  service  are  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  competitive  system  of  medi- 
cine is  left  undisturbed;  fees  remain  on  a  per  service  or  per 
capita  basis  to  plague  both  practice  and  practitioners.  The 
dubious  dictum  of  "free  choice"  of  a  physician  is  accepted  • 
uncritically  or  is  reincarnated  in  the  plan  "voluntary"  panel, 
giving  choice  among  the  physicians  who  wish  so  to  be  listed, 
though  the  trend  of  modern  medicine  is  definitely  away 
from  this  .concept  and  towards  development  of  service 
through  clinic  and  hospital.  The  economic  and  professional 
status  of  the  .profession,  the  adequacy  and  security  of  liveli- 
hood of  the  doctors,  the  basic  breakdown  of  medical  prac- 
tice, are  no  concern  of  the  system.  (Continued  on  page  636) 


THE  MEDICAL  LEAGUE  FOR  SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE: 


1.  Adequate  medical  care  of  the  sick  and  injured  as  a  social 
function,  right  and  duty,  and  not  as  a  private  or  public  charity. 
Curative  as  well  as  preventive  means,  measures,  and  agencies 
to  be  included. 

2.  A  socialized  system  of  medical  care  in  health,  illness  and 
injury,  free  of  fees: 

(a)  Under  the  auspices  and  with  the  subsidy  of  the  state. 

(b)  Financed  by  taxation,  similar  to  the  public  educational 
system  or  other  governmental  functions. 

(c)  Operated  and  regulated  by  the  organized  medical  and 
allied  professions,  the  medical  and  dental  colleges  and 
the  officials  of  existing  public-health  agencies. 

(d)  This  system  to  include  all  dental,  pharmaceutical,  nurs- 
ing and  allied  services  and  personnel. 

3.  All  hospitals,  clinics,  laboratories,  pharmacies,  and  so  on,  to 
be  publicly  owned  and  operated  institutions,  accessible  to  the 
sick  free  of  charge.  The  hospitals  and  clinics  to  be  the  medical 
centers  for  ward  and  ambulatory  cases,  and  to  be  properly  or- 
ganized,   coordinated    and    geographically    distributed.    House 
sick-calls  to  be  received  at  these  centers  and  to  be  assigned  to 
local  or  neighborhood  physicians  designated  to  cover  specific 
local  territories. 

4.  All  equipment,  supplies,  laboratory  and  other  facilities  of 
a    medical,   surgical,   dental,   pharmaceutical,    nursing   or   other 
nature,  to  be  furnished  free  by  the  state. 

5.  All    medical,   dental,   pharmaceutical,   nursing   and   allied 
education  to  be  furnished  free  by  the  state. 

6.  All  duly  licensed  or  registered  doctors,  dentists,  druggists, 
nurses,  and  so  on,  to  be  legally  entitled  to  practice  under  the 
system  as  full-time  practitioners  or  workers: 


(a)  Subject  to  established  rules  and  regulations  of  admission 
and  practice. 

(b)  Proper  safeguards  of  their  rights  and  privileges  under 
the  system  and  the  law. 

(c)  With  representation  and  a  voice  in  the  operation  of  the 
system. 

7.  Compensation  to  be  adequate: 

(a)  Graded   according   to   time   of   graduation,   length   of 
service  in  the  system,  rank  held,  and  type  of  work. 

(b)  Salary  increases  and  promotion  to  higher  ranks  to  be 
based  on  similar  considerations  and  to  be  automatically 
enforced. 

(c)  Pensions,  sickness,  old-age   and   other   disability   and 
social  insurance  to  be  included  and  applied. 

8.  Hours  of  work  to  be  assigned  and  regulated  and  scheduled 
so  as  to  provide: 

(a)  Adequate  medical  care  for  the  sick  and  injured  at  all 
times. 

(b)  Adequate  time  and  opportunity  for  the  physicians  and 
allied  workers  for  rest,  recreation,  vacations,  and  further 
professional  study — with  pay. 

9.  Organized  cooperative  groups  and  group  methods  to  be 
employed  under  the  system  wherever  possible.  Special  provisions 
to  be  made  for  rural  and  other  territories  inaccessible  to  regularly 
organized  medical  centers. 

10.  Individual  private  medical  practice  permissible  under  the 
same   conditions   and  regulations  as  in    private   education,   plus 
existing  licenses  and  requirements  by  the  state. 

Adopted  October  1 0,  1 933. 


Courtesy  Kennedy  and  Company,  New  York 

The  man  with  pliers,  not  the  ingratiating  wolf,  represents  the  dentist  in  this  early  card 


WHAT    OF    THE    DENTISTS? 


BY  BISSELL  B.  PALMER,  D.D.S. 


PRACTICALLY  all  of  the  major  dental  organizations 
and  many  of  the  minor  ones  have  demonstrated  keen 
interest  in  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  health- 
service.  Essayists  have  appeared  before  them  to  discuss 
various  aspects  of  the  question.  Courses  of  instruction  on  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  have  been  given  under  the 
guidance  of  well-qualified  teachers.  Socio-economic  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  to  study  conditions.  Practical 
programs  have  been  instituted  to  alleviate  locally  the  dis- 
tressing conditions  affecting  both  the  public  and  the  dental 
practitioners.  In  1930,  sensing  the  inevitable  repercussions 
of  current  social  and  economic  changes,  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Dentists  financed  to  the  extent  of  $16,000  a  study  of 
European  health  insurance  by  A.  M.  Simons  and  Nathan  B. 
Sinai,  culminating  in  their  report,  The  Way  of  Health  In- 
surance (University  of  Chicago  Press.)  In  December  1933,  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  directly  the  current  facts  on  the  health- 
insurance  system  in  England,  the  American  College  of 
Dentists  and  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  jointly 
financed  a  second  study  in  England  by  Mr.  Sinai. 

There  exist  in  dentistry  however,  as  in  other  professions, 
three  distinct  schools  of  thought  on  the  economics  of  health 
service.  For  convenience,  they  will  be  called  the  reaction- 
aries, the  state-ists  and  the  mutualists.  The  reactionaries 
consist  principally  of  affluent  private  practitioners.  Having 
no  particularly  serious  economic  problems  of  their  own, 
these  dentists  do  not  appreciate  the  desperate  urge  of  less 
fortunate  practitioners  to  obtain  for  themselves,  in  the  pres- 
ent almost  chaotic  conditions,  assurances  of  livelihood  and 
contentment  in  their  professional  pursuits.  The  reactionaries 


view  as  merely  a  phenomenon  of  passing  importance,  a 
natural  aftermath  of  depression  conditions,  the  demand  for  a 
new  system  of  health  service  which  will  provide  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  avail  themselves  of  such  services  under 
our  present  system.  The  reactionaries  believe  or  hope  that, 
with  the  passing  of  the  present  economic  crisis,  the  demand 
for  a  broadened  health  service  will  soon  subside. 

That  this  is  an  unsound  opinion  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1929,  our  highly  prosperous  year,  70  percent  of  our 
American  families  had  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $2500. 
For  every  dentist  who  had  an  income  of  $10,000  in  1929 
there  were  four  who  received  less  than  $2500.  The  economic 
problem  of  health  service  was  with  us  in  our  most  prosperous 
period;  the  depression  has  only  made  a  bad  situation  worse. 
The  reactionaries  are  not  on  solid  ground  in  maintaining 
that  the  problem  is  depression-born  and  will  die  with  re- 
covery. The  large  majority  of  the  reactionary  group  are 
either  uninformed  or  misinformed  or  cling  tenaciously  and 
blindly  to  the  status  quo.  Efforts  to  create  in  the  profession  a 
more  active  consciousness  of  the  broad  needs  of  society  are 
always  opposed  by  the  reactionaries  as  savoring  of  political 
socialism  or  communism  and  therefore  highly  undesirable. 

Although  not  a  numerically  important  group  the  state-ists 
are  aggressive.  They  believe  that  the  present  void  in  dental 
services  for  the  lower-income  group,  and  the  current  eco- 
nomic hardships  suffered  by  individual  practitioners,  can  be 
successfully  met  only  by  a  health-service  system  financed, 
controlled  and  operated  by  the  state.  The  state-ists  have 
definite  concepts  of  the  fundamental  sociological  principles 
involved.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  they  either  ignore, 
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or  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  economic  phase  of  the 
situation,  or  with  the  experiences  of  European  nations  in 
politically  controlled  health  services. 

The  mutualists  have  a  broad  understanding  of  both  the 
sociological  and  economic  questions  involved,  and  also 
accept  a  dynamic  philosophy  in  these  matters.  They  endorse 
the  following  principles:  (1)  Dental  health  is  essential  to 
general  health,  and  adequate  dental  service  is  necessary  to 
promote  and  sustain  dental  health.  (2)  It  is  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  the  dental  profession  to  develop  a  plan  to 
make  its  services  available  to  that  section  of  the  population 
ordinarily  unable,  because  of  economic  conditions,  to  obtain 
such  ministrations.  (3)  Such  a  plan  must  include  not  only 
direct  professional  services,  but  also  an  educational  program 
that  will  teach  the  public  the  important  relation  of  teeth  to 
health.  (4)  A  successful  plan  must  provide  for  maintenance 
of  the  traditional  American  ultimate  relationship  between 
practitioner  and  patient;  must  strike  an  equitable  balance 
between  the  justifiable  expectations  and  requirements  of 
both  groups;  and  must  provide  for  a  mutuality  of  interests 
among  dental  practitioners,  the  producers  of  the  services; 
labor,  the  consumers  of  the  services;  and  industry,  the  group 
which  may  have  to  share  with  labor  the  costs  of  obtaining 
the  services.  Mutualists  believe  that  the  injection  of  com- 
mercialism or  politics  into  a  system  for  health  service  spells 
certain  failure  and  chaos;  also,  that  European  experience 
proves  that  such  a  calamity  can  be  avoided  only  if  control 
of  the  service  be  retained  in  the  professions  through  a  mutual 
governing  body  equitably  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
interested  groups.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  definite 
tendency  in  the  dental  profession  toward  support  of  some 
mutual  plan  that  will  include  such  principles  as  these. 

Departure  from  customary  procedure  in  any  sphere  al- 
ways creates  a  number  of  collateral  problems.  Modification 
of  our  present  system  of  health  service  will  not  be  an  excep- 
tion. A  number  of  issues  are  arising  that  will  tax  the  in- 
genuity, resourcefulness,  and  intelligence  of  the  leaders  of 
the  dental  and  other  health-service  professions.  For  instance: 
should  dentistry  develop  an  independent  plan  for  its  services, 
or  participate  in  an  integrated  system  of  coordinated  health 
service,  in  which  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  pharmacolo- 
gists, technicians,  and  hospital  executives  would  cooperate  as 
integral  units?  At  present  there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  in 
the  dental  profession  on  this  question.  One  group  believes 
that  the  cost  of  providing  dental  services  for  large  masses  of 
the  population  on  an  insurance  basis  would  run  so  high  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  include  dentistry  in  a  general 
health-insurance  plan.  Proponents  of  this  view  evidently 
believe  that  the  economic  factor  is  insurmountable  and  out- 
weighs in  importance  the  obvious  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  the  broadly  integrated  health-service  system. 
They  do  not  appear  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the 
alternatives.  In  a  health-insurance  system,  dental  services  must 
be  supported  either  out  of  premiums  paid  directly  to,  or  for, 
the  dental  profession  in  an  independent  plan,  or  from  an 


Like  those  who  came  to  scoff  and  stayed  to  pray,  some  of  the 
leaders  of  dentistry  studied  sincerely  to  defend  their  pro- 
fession against  change  and  in  the  process  were  convinced 
that  charge  must  come.  Dr.  Palmer  finds  widespread  evidence 
of  new  perspectives  in  the  social  and  economic  views  of  the 
dental  profession  and  a  concern  to  translate  views  into  practice 


equitable  pro  rata  distribution  to  dentistry  of  its  share  of 
premiums  paid  in  an  integrated  system.  Duplication  of 
administrative  costs  in  two  health-insurance  systems  would 
become  a  serious  waste.  Those  who  favor  the  participation 
of  dentistry  with  the  other  health-service  groups  in  an  in- 
tegrated system  seem  to  be  increasing  in  number  and 
influence.  The  duplications,  trespasses  and  resulting  rival- 
ries, jealousies  and  confusion  that  would  inevitably  follow 
adoption  of  two  separate  professional  systems  of  health- 
insurance  warrant  rejection  of  such  proposals. 

Another  decision  that  must  be  made  has  to  do  with  the 
financial  eligibility  of  patients  under  a  new  system.  In  reach- 
ing a  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  keep  constantly  in  mind 
two  important  considerations.  First,  dental  care  must  be 
provided  for  persons  whose  incomes  are  so  limited,  after 
essential  expenditures,  that  no  balance  is  available  for  pur- 
chase of  dental  services  under  the  present  system.  Second, 
to  include  higher-income  groups  in  the  system  would  de- 
moralize the  private  practice  of  dentistry  and  redound  to  the 
disadvantage  of  all  concerned.  The  fullest  consultation  of 
dental  and  medical  leaders  with  qualified  sociologists  and 
economists  is  essential,  if  serious  errors  are  to  be  avoided  in 
solving  this  problem. 

THERE  is  also  a  current  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  extent  of  the  dental  service  to  be  rendered  to  patients 
under  a  health-insurance  system.  From  broad  professional 
and  social  viewpoints,  a  dental  service  that  would  be  less 
than  adequate  to  maintain  health  could  not  be  acceptable. 
The  problem  therefore  is  not  whether  the  prospective  dental 
service  shall  be  adequate;  instead  it  has  to  do  with  defining 
the  essentials  of  adequacy.  What  is  adequate  dental  service 
for  one  age  group  might  be  entirely  inadequate  for  another. 
Fundamentally  the  objectives  of  dentistry  are  to  retain 
indefinitely  the  full  complement  of  teeth  in  anatomically 
and  physiologically  normal  condition  by  preventing  dental 
and  oral  disorders;  to  eliminate  hopelessly  diseased  teeth 
which  might  cause  impairment  of  general  health;  and  to 
restore  masticating  efficiency  by  reconstructing,  with  fillings, 
the  natural  tooth-structure  destroyed  by  caries,  and  replac- 
ing, with  artificial  substitutes,  teeth  lost  through  dental 
disease.  Obviously  the  first  of  these  purposes  is  the  most  im- 
portant one,  for  its  attainment  would  automatically  elimi- 
nate all  the  others. 

Preventive  dentistry,  no  less  than  preventive  medicine,  is 
the  ideal  toward  which  we  are  striving,  and  the  child  and 
young-adult  groups  constitute  the  most  hopeful  fields  for  the 
attainment  of  this  objective.  For  these  groups  it  is  clear  that 
adequate  dentistry  can  be  nothing  less  than  that  which  will 
maintain  the  dental  economy  in  a  state  of  complete  health 
and  functional  effectiveness.  To  achieve  this  purpose,  very 
early  discovery  and  correction  of  structural  or  acquired 
defects  is  essential;  temporary  teeth  must  be  removed  neither 
prematurely  nor  tardily;  and  the  importance  of  mouth 
hygiene  and  proper  diet  must  be  impressed  upon  children 
and  their  parents.  However,  prevention  of 
dental  disease  cannot  be  accomplished  to  an 
important  degree  without  periodical  dental 
visits,  which  should  be  made  compulsory  by  the 
health-insurance  contract. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  preventive  dentistry 
for  the  young  must  be  emphasized,  this  should 
not  lead  to  the  assumption  that  dental  care  of  the 
other  age  groups  is  not  important.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  advanced  dental  (Continued  on  page  635) 
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I  AM  a  member  of  what  has  been  called  an 
"emerging    profession."     According    to    the 
United  States  Census,   in  1930    there  were 
294,189  of  us,  including  graduate   nurses  and 
students  in  training.  In  the  past  four  years  our 
number  has  been  increased  by  about  100,000. 


and  the  private-duty  nurse;  the  well  qualified  and  the  poorly 
prepared;  the  graduate  of  the  excellent  school  and  the  gradu- 
ate of  what  is  a  school  in  name  only.  Here  is  the  graduate 
who  has  passed  her  state  board  examinations  with  honor  and 
the  graduate  who  has  failed  in  these  tests. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  or  trained  nurses,  the 
Census  of  1930  reported  that  there  were  153,443  others,  un- 
trained. They  have  entered  nursing  through  devious  paths. 
Here  is  the  student  who  has  been  dismissed  from  her  school  of 
nursing,  sometimes  for  very  serious  faults  and  always  because 
she  was  considered  unfitted  to  care  for  the  sick;  and  the 
young  woman  who  has  entered  the  school,  stayed  but  a  few 
months  and  then  deliberately  left  and  joined  this  group. 
Here,  too,  are  found  persons  prepared  through  short-term 
courses,  or  by  the  correspondence  schools.  Even  the  classes 
in  home-nursing  turn  a  part  of  their  product  into  this 
field.  Here  also  is  the  woman  who  merely  "takes  up" 
nursing. 

Some  of  us  have  been  having  a  hard  time  to  survive  from 
as  far  back  as  1927,  when  times  were  good.  This  difficulty 
has  occurred  not  only  because  there  have  been  too  many  of 
us,  but  also  and  even  more  important,  because  so  many  of  us 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  right  preparation.  Some  of  us  are 
square  pegs  in  round  holes  and  do  not  belong  in  nursing  at 
all.  While  we  are  so  many,  yet  we  often  are  embarrassed 
when  we  attempt  to  find  the  right  person  for  the  job.  In- 
deed, if  we  were  all  well  prepared  for  the  work  which  awaits 
us,  and  if  means  could  be  found  for  the  payment  of  needed 
nursing  service,  there  would  be  no  unemployment.  But  the 
situation  is  made  difficult  when  the  unqualified  may  compete 
with  the  qualified,  and  one  questions  whether  any  organized 
plan  for  nursing  service  can  be  truly  effective  while  so  cha- 
otic a  condition  exists. 

Probably  a  first  step  to  rectify  the  situation  is  to  press  for- 
ward in  our  efforts  to  secure  legislation  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory for  all  persons  who  nurse  for  hire  to  become  licensed 
by  the  state.  The  nurse  registration  acts  thus  far  obtained  set 
up  specific  requirements  for  those  who  would  become  regis- 
tered nurses,  but  in  no  state  is  registration  required  in  order 
to  practice.  Similar  protection  should  be  given  to  the  public 
by  the  licensing  of  nurses  as  has  been  given  for  many  years 
by  the  licensing  of  those  who  practice  medicine.  Protection 
should  also  be  given  the  nurse  and  she  should  be  helped  to 
make  her  profession  one  which  will  attract  today's  best  young 
women.  There  is  no  profession  which  offers  a  wider  or  more 
satisfactory  field  of  service  to  the  qualified. 

I  would  have  such  legislation  provide  for  two  levels  in 
nursing.  The  first,  the  fully  qualified,  should  demand  a  much 
higher  general  and  professional  education  than  most  of  us 
now  have.  Nursing  education  of  the  future  should  retain  the 
best  of  the  past,  but  it  must  also  recognize  new  needs,  which 
include  knowledge  to  be  used  in  the  prevention  of  disease 


The  nurses'  own  studies  find  that  chaos  in  their  profession 
has  two  main  roots  and  remedies.  They  and  their  patients 
need  the  protection  of  public  policy  to  say  who  shall  be 
permitted  to  nurse.  Both  need  also  the  security  and  the 
standards  possible  as  organized  service  under  professional  di- 
rection more  widely  supplants  present  hit-and-miss  ways 


and  the  promotion  of  health  as  well  as  that  made  necessary 
by  the  advances  in  science  and  medicine  in  the  care  of  the 
sick.  The  subsidiary  worker  also  will  always  be  needed,  call 
her  what  you  will,  nursing  attendant,  nursing  aide,  or  even 
practical  nurse,  although  I  dislike  the  term.  Perhaps  we 
need  more  particularly  a  very  good  housekeeper  with  some 
nursing  knowledge  and  skill.  I  think  of  her  as  an  excellent 
nursing  aide,  not  a  poor  nurse.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
her  education  and  she  must  be  licensed. 

THE  next  step  in  rectifying  the  nursing  situation  and  mak- 
ing possible  a  greater  amount  of  nursing  care,  lies,  I  believe, 
not  so  much  in  change  or  revolutionizing  of  procedure,  as  in 
development  along  organized  lines  which  long  have  been 
established  in  social  practice. 

Visiting  nursing  began  in  the  United  States  as  early  as 
1877  with  a  service  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wom- 
an's Branch  of  the  New  York  City  Mission.  In  the  interven- 
ing half  century  the  visiting  nurse,  more  properly  the  public- 
health  nurse,  has  become  the  interpreter  and  messenger  of 
health  in  this  country.  Today  an  increasing  number  of 
young  graduates  from  the  best  nursing-schools  are  eager  to 
enter  this  field.  Steps  already  taken  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  by  various  public  health  nursing  associations  point 
to  an  extension  of  usefulness  for  the  future. 

These  associations  are  seeking  to  serve  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Many  private  agencies  such  as  the  Henry 
Street  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  New  York  City  have 
created  "appointment  services"  which  are  being  used  ex- 
tensively by  the  public,  regardless  of  financial  ability.  Many 
patients  require  but  one  or  two  hours  of  skilled  nursing  serv- 
ice in  the  day.  The  visiting-nurse  service  fills  this  need, 
while  the  payment  made  by  the  financially  able  helps  meet 
the  cost  for  those  who  pay  nothing. 

As  early  as  1895  individual  nurses  sought  to  set  up  a  type 
of  service  under  the  name  of  hourly  nursing.  Some  have  been 
successful  and  have  contributed  to  the  means  by  which 
skilled  nursing  care  may  be  obtained.  When  only  one  or 
two  hours  of  nursing  are  needed,  cost  ceases  to  be  prohibi- 
tive. The  question  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  moder- 
ately ill  or  chronically  ill  person  in  the  home  should  seek  to 
consume  the  entire  time  of  a  highly  skilled  individual. 

A  service  known  as  group  nursing  has  been  inaugurated 
during  the  past  few  years  by  some  hospitals  for  those  private 
patients  who  either  need  or  desire  a  greater  amount  of  nurs- 
ing care  than  the  regular  nursing  staff  can  supply.  In  this 
service  two  and  even  three  patients  share  the  additional 
nursing  service  and  its  cost.  The  nurses  caring  for  these 
patients  are  usually  on  duty  for  shorter  hours  than  when 
caring  for  an  individual  patient.  In  recent  years  hospital 
architects  have  taken  the  needs  for  group  nursing  into  con- 
sideration when  planning  new  buildings. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  nurses,   approximately  three 
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hundred  hospitals  have  adopted  during  the  past  year  the 
eight-hour  schedule  for  private-duty  nurses.  This  schedule  is 
functioning  to  some  extent  in  twenty-six  states  and  approxi- 
mately 25,000  nurses  now  are  working  under  the  system. 
The  cost  to  the  patient  is  no  greater.  The  daily  income  of  the 
nurse  is  lower  but  as  the  increase  in  employment  amounts  to 
approximately  30  percent,  she  is  finding  that  her  yearly 
financial  income  balances  favorably  with  that  of  the  nurse  on 
twelve-hour  duty.  The  plan  makes  for  a  more  normal  life  for 
the  nurse  and  enables  her  to  give  better  care  because  she  is 
less  fatigued. 

Since  the  early  days  of  her  practice  the  private-duty  nurse 
in  this  country  has  received  her  calls  for  service  through  cer- 
tain definite  channels:  the  registry  conducted  by  the  home 
hospital;  the  physician  who  keeps  his  personal  list  of  avail- 
able nurses;  the  registry  conducted  by  an  individual  or 
agency  for  profit,  commonly  known  as  the  commercial 
registry;  the  non-profit  professional  registry  established  in 
later  years,  organized  by  or  affiliated  with  local  district 
nurses'  associations  and  approved  by  the  state  nurses'  as- 
sociation and  conducted  wholly  for  service.  There  are  about 
120  of  these  professional  registries  in  the  United  States. 
Their  reorganization  into  nursing-service  bureaus  offers  a 
way  to  a  better  distribution  of  nursing  service  as  well  as  a 
means  to  adjust  cost  to  the  patient  and  increase  the  services 
of  the  nurse. 

Two  years  ago  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Nurses 
Association  recommended  "that 
as  rapidly  as  possible  we  work 
toward  the  end  that  registries  be 
organized  as  community  agencies 
with  nurse  executives,  with  a 
board  composed  of  the  consum- 
ing public  and  with  an  advisory 
committee  of  representatives  from 
the  nursing  and  medical  pro- 
fession." At  present  about  ten  of 
these  bureaus  meet  the  standards 
of  the  Association.  Their  set-up 
enables  them  to  work  closely  with 
other  nursing  and  health  agencies 
in  meeting  the  nursing  needs  of 
the  community.  On  the  boards  of 
these  registries,  serving  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  are  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  group,  often 
officers  of  the  local  medical 
society;  lay  representatives,  often 
including  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  hospital  and 
public  health  nursing  associa- 
tion, the  business  and  professional 
women's  club,  Woman's  City 

Club,  the  Rotarians  or  Kiwanis  Club;  and  nursing  represent- 
atives, including  members  from  the  field  of  public-health 
nursing,  education,  institutional  service,  and  private  duty. 

These  nursing-bureaus  carry  on  their  rolls  graduate 
nurses  highly  qualified  for  general  nursing;  graduate-nurse 
specialists,  such  as  the  obstetrical  nurse,  the  psychiatric 
nurse  and  the  nurse  who  is  specially  qualified  to  care  for 
children;  the  graduate  nurse  of  long  experience  as  well  as 
the  one  who  has  but  recently  received  her  diploma;  and 
members  of  the  subsidiary  nursing  group  —  trained  at- 
tendants and  "practical"  nurses.  The  new  type  of  bureau 


One  nurse  can  serve  several  not-too-ill  patients 


therefore  is  equipped  to  supply  nursing  service  of  all  types 
and  for  whatever  period  of  time  is  desired. 

In  the  development  of  such  an  agency  can  be  pictured 
services  which  up  to  this  time  have  not  been  possible;  for 
example,  a  grading  of  service,  with  charges  scaled  to  meet 
the  pocke'tbooks  of  the  users,  and  regulated  as  well  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nursing  ability  of  the  individual  supplied. 
In  such  a  situation  the  highly  skilled  nurse  of  some  years' 
standing  who  is  always  in  demand  could  obtain  a  higher  fee 
than  the  graduate  of  yesterday.  Supervision  of  the  service 
could  be  given  and  would  benefit  both  the  nurse  and  the 
patient.  It  is  through  such  an  agency  that  some  plan  of 
nursing  insurance  for  the  public  might  be  inaugurated  to 
provide  for  the  risk  not  covered  in  any  of  the  previously 
mentioned  arrangements:  the  cost  incurred  by  the  patient 
who  requires  continuous  skilled  care  during  critical  illness. 
As  the  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools 
pointed  out  in  their  final  report  (Nursing  Schools  Today  and 
Tomorrow:  The  National  League  of  Nursing  Education) 
under  such  bureaus  with  salaried  staffs  private-duty  nursing 
might  cease  to  be  a  free-lance  field.  Costs  to  the  patient 
should  be  less  in  many  instances,  but  annual  earnings  of 
nurses  higher.  The  plan  would  make  possible  a  flexibility  in 
service  and  salary  which  the  Committee  considers  desirable. 
Such  bureaus  developed  on  broad  lines  would  need  whole- 
hearted support  of  all  the  health 
agencies  in  the  community  and 
very  probably,  until  well  estab- 
lished, would  need  to  be  sub- 
sidized. 

Nursing  is  not  medicine,  yet  as 
an  important  factor  in  health  serv- 
ice it  is  bound  inexorably  with 
medical  practice  and  any  change 
which  may  take  place  in  the 
economics  of  medical  practice 
will  affect  nursing  practice.  The 
extreme  interest  that  nursing- 
organizations  and  individual 
nurses  have  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  profession  is  wit- 
nessed by  their  contribution  of 
$136,922  during  the  past  eight 
years  toward  the  support  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Grading  of  Nursing  Schools.  That 
Committee  took  its  function  to  be 
"the  study  of  ways  and  means  for 
insuring  an  ample  supply  of  nurs- 
ing service  of  whatever  type  and 
quality  is  needed  for  adequate 
care  of  the  patient,  at  a  price 
within  his  reach."  Their  findings 
(see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Oc- 
tober 1934,  p.  308:  Too  Many  Yet  Too  Few,  by  Mary 
Ross)  and  the  other  studies  and  the  experience  of  the  nursing 
profession  during  the  past  decade  indicate  the  broad  lines 
that  such  a  development  requires.  Public  policy  must  set 
and  enforce  higher  standards  for  nurses,  protecting  both 
the  patient  and  the  qualified  nurse.  Organized  action,  in 
which  the  public  and  the  professions  concerned  with  the 
care  of  the  sick  must  cooperate  under  nursing-direction,  can 
make  nursing  more  widely  available  to  those  who  need  it, 
improve  the  quality  of  the  service,  and  bring  greater  stability 
and  satisfaction  to  the  nurses  who  give  it. 
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Courtesy  Weyhe  Gallery,  New  York 

These  two  engravings  caricature  the  merry  lot  of  the  doctors  who  pocket  large  fees  from  the  rich— 
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— And  the  procedure  of  the  doctor  who  gets  his  pay  from  the  poor  by  carrying  home  the  bacon 
NOBODY  LIKED  THE  DOCTOR'S  BILL 


THE  American  public  owns  the  hospitals. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  been  provided 
by  the  public  either  as  taxpayers  or 
philanthropists.  Yet  though  we  have  hospitals  and  own 
them,  the  task  of  making  them  accessible  to  those  who  need 
care  has  been  only  imperfectly  achieved.  The  problem  of 
American  hospitals  in  recent  years  has  become  economic 
rather  than  medical.  Now  and  for  a  decade  past,  the  knot- 
tiest part  of  that  problem  has  been  to  make  hospital  care  in 
acute  illness  available  to  people  who  are  accustomed  to  pay 
for  other  necessities  and  many  luxuries  of  life. 

Up  to  the  eighteen-nineties,  a  patient  usually  was  taken 
to  a  hospital  to  remove  him  from  unsanitary  and  unsatis- 
factory home  conditions  so  that  he  might  recover  more 
rapidly  or  die  in  peace  without  endangering  his  family. 
Thanks  to  modern  medical  and  scientific  progress,  hospitals 
no  longer  are  merely  asylums  or  poorhouses.  They  have 
become  professional  workshops.  Physicians  found  that 
hospitals  afforded  opportunities  for  diagnosis  and  care 
which  equalled  or  even  excelled  the  service  they  were  able 
to  render  in  their  private  offices  or  in  the  homes  of  middle- 
class  and  even  of  well-to-do  patients.  Private,  non-profit  hos- 
pitals conducted  by  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  com- 
munity organizations  began  to  set  aside  a  few  private  rooms 
in  each  institution  to  be  used  by  the  attending  physicians 
for  the  care  of  their  private  cases.  This  privilege  was  granted 
in  consideration  of  the  large  volume  of  unpaid  service  they 
gave  to  the  poor  who  received  free  care  in  these  charitable 
institutions. 

The  origin  of  hospitals  as  places  where  the  poor  received 
charity  from  the  government  or  the  church,  obligated  the 
hospitals  to  care  for  patients  who  could  not  pay.  In  most 
instances  this  was  a  willingly  self-imposed  burden.  "In- 
digency"  as  applied  to  hospital  care  was  interpreted  to  in- 
clude not  only  "paupers"  or  the  present  "certified  welfare 
cases,"  but  also  people  who  ordinarily  were  self-supporting, 
but  could  not  pay  the  costs  of  hospitalized  illness.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  well-to-do  patients  of  the  attending  staff  to  the 
original  charity  patients  created  no  new  problem  of  finance. 
However  when  people  of  limited  or  average  means  began  to 
use  hospitals,  a  new  burden  was  imposed.  The  growing 
facilities  of  medicine  for  diagnosis  and  care  inevitably 
brought  costs  that  pushed  the  self-supporting  into  the 
"indigent"  category  where  costs  of  serious  or  prolonged 
illness  were  involved.  In  the  non-governmental  hospitals, 
low-priced,  semi-private  accommodations  were  provided 
for  these  people  of  moderate  means  as  well  as  single  rooms 
for  private  patients  and  wards  for  the  part-pay  and  free. 

The  United  States  has  developed  a  social  philosophy,  one 
principle  of  which  is  that  the  care  of  the  sick  is  the  concern 
of  the  community.  Caring  for  the  unemployed  and  for  the 
indigent  members  of  the  community  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  voluntary  hospital  trustee  or  superintendent.  It  rests 
upon  the  community  as  a  whole.  Private  philanthropy 
usually  has  led  the  way  in  building  and  partly  maintaining 
hospitals,  first  for  the  sick  poor,  then  for  the  well-to-do,  and 
finally  for  the  middle-class.  When  private  philanthropy  was 
unable  to  finance  the  growing  demand  created  by  its  suc- 
cessful demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  adequate  hospital 
care,  an  expanding  social  consciousness  forced  the  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  by  government.  Public  funds 
thereupon  built  and  maintained  hospitals  for  the  care  of 
patients  with  contagious,  mental,  tubercular  and  chronic 
diseases  (which  were  dangerous  to  the  community  or 
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patently  too  costly  to  be  borne  by  family  budgets,)  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  for  patients  with  acute  diseases.  In  prosperous 
times,  approximately  30  percent  of  the  people  who  received 
hospital  care  in  acute  medical  and  surgical  illnesses  were 
treated  in  local  governmental  hospitals  at  the  expense  of  tax 
funds.  Another  20  percent  of  the  patients  with  acute  illness 
were  cared  for  at  no  cost  to  themselves  or  less  than  cost 
in  non-governmental  hospitals. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  growth  of  American  hos- 
pitals from  892,000  to  1,027,000  beds  has  come  almost  ex- 
clusively in  government  institutions.  Today  governmental 
hospitals  comprise  28  percent  of  the  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  and  contain  66  percent  of  the  hospital  beds;  last  year 
they  cared  for  more  than  a  third  of  all  hospital  patients. 
Private  non-profit  hospitals  represent  48  percent  of  the 
hospitals,  contain  27  percent  of  the  hospital  beds  and  care 
for  63  percent  of  the  seven  million  patients.  The  small  re- 
mainder in  each  instance  represents  the  proprietary  and  in- 
dustrial hospitals.  Most  of  the  governmental  hospital  beds 
(76  percent)  are  in  hospitals  for  mental  and  tuberculous 
patients.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the  beds  in  the  private  non- 
profit, or  voluntary  hospitals,  are  in  general  hospitals  which 
care  for  patients  with  acute  medical  and  surgical  conditions. 

The  number  of  patients  in  all  hospitals  has  risen  during 
the  depression.  In  1929  the  average  daily  census  was  726,766; 
in  1933  it  was  801,271.  Although  governmental  hospital 
beds  were  increased  during  that  period  by  nearly  112,000, 
governmental  hospitals  were  88.9  percent  filled  in  1929, 
90.1  percent  in  1933.  Individual  institutions  are  jammed  to 
125  percent  of  their  rated  capacity.  Non-government  hospi- 
tals, increased  by  less  than  8000  beds,  dropped  from  an 
average  occupancy  of  64.6  percent  in  1929  to  55.3  percent 
in  1933. 

OUR  voluntary  hospitals  have  relied  largely  upon  pay- 
ments from  patients  for  their  support  so  that  the  de- 
cline in  occupancy  has  meant  a  serious  loss  of  income.  In 
prosperous  times,  the  loss  might  have  been  offset  by  addi- 
tional gifts  or  increased  income  from  endowment,  but  during 
the  past  five  years  both  gifts  and  endowments  have  almost 
universally  declined.  Most  community  chests  have  been 
forced  to  reduce  their  contributions  to  hospitals.  Coupled 
with  the  loss  of  income  from  all  sources,  there  has  been  also  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  people  in  need  of  care 
who  were  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost.  The  result  is  a  crisis  in 
finance  which  must  be  met  if  voluntary  hospitals  are  to 
continue  to  exist. 

To  meet  the  loss  of  income,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  hospital  care  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  high  standards  of  professional  service  and  to  keep 
hospital  services  available.  Hospital  executives  have  ap- 
proached the  limit  of  possibilities  in  internal  efficiency. 
There  are  "readiness-to-serve"  costs  in  a  hospital  which  are 
independent  of  the  number  of  patients  served,  such  as  gen- 
eral administration,  nursing  supervision,  heat,  light,  power 
and  maintenance.  These  are  nearly  as  large  when  a  hospital 
is  half  filled  as  when  it  is  running  at  80  percent  of  its  capacity. 
Efficiency  is  to  be  solved  by  policies  which  increase  utiliza- 
tion of  the  hospital  rather  than  those  which  reduce  outlay. 
The  significant  problem  is  raising  revenue  rather  than 
reducing  costs. 
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BY  N.  W.  FAXON,  M.D. 

The  problem  of  increasing  revenue  resolves  itself  into  two 
parts;  first,  the  need  for  payment  on  behalf  of  patients 
wholly  unable  to  pay  for  themselves — that  is,  the  indigent; 
second,  the  need  to  increase  revenue  through  greater  use  of 
facilities  by  paying  patients. 

For  several  years,  voluntary  hospitals  in  certain  states, 
notably  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  have  received  some 
tax  funds  for  the  care  of  indigent  patients.  In  a  number  of 
other  states,  county  and  city  governments  have  made  annual 
appropriations  towards  the  support  of  voluntary  hospitals 
for  free  service  rendered,  especially  where  no  governmental 
hospitals  existed.  Even  in  cities  and  counties  with  large 
governmental  hospitals,  the  depression  has  forced  local 
governments  to  assign  to  voluntary  hospitals  patients  whose 
care  was  paid  from  tax  funds.  Throughout  the  United  States, 
there  are  only  450  city  and  county  hospitals  for  the  care  of 
patients  with  acute  illnesses.  The  remaining  2600  counties 
must  utilize  voluntary  hospitals  for  this  kind  of  care  if  it  is 
to  be  provided  for  the  poor.  Even  where  they  are  available, 
there  are  not  enough  beds  in  governmental  hospitals  to  care 
for  all  indigent  patients.  Since  contributions  to  voluntary 
hospitals  cannot  finance  the  cost  of  service  to  indigent  pa- 
tients, their  care  must  be-  financed  from  tax  funds.  Public 
opinion  must  force  this  issue.  Unless  federal,  state,  county 
and  municipal  governments  deny  or  repudiate  the  principle 
of  governmental  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  indigent 
sick,  they  must  take  action  that  will  provide  care  of  the  sick 
poor  in  governmental  hospitals  or  pay  for  that  care  in  volun- 
tary hospitals,  making  such  use  of  existing  facilities  as  com- 
mon sense  dictates. 

The  care  of  patients  with  acute  diseases  always  has  been  a 
matter  of  local  responsibility.  So  was  the  administration  of 
relief.  During  the  depression,  the  cost  of  relief  rose  to  such 
an  extent  that  first  state  and  then  federal  aid  was  sought  and 
given.  Similar  aid  has  been  sought  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
digent sick.  City  and  county  hospitals  contain  a  much  larger 
number  of  patients  not  on  relief  than  of  patients  who  are 
receiving  relief.  The  use  of  federal  funds  for  the  hospital 
care  of  relief  cases  would  only  slightly  lighten  the  burden  of 
local  taxpayers  or  philanthropists.  Federal  aid  has  been 
granted  for  the  medical  care  of  relief  cases  in  the  home,  for 
the  out-patient  department  care  of  transients  and  the  hos- 
pital care,  through  the  Federal  Employes'  Compensation 
Commission,  for  injured  Civil  Works  Administration  work- 
ers; but  no  federal  aid  has  been  granted  for  the  care  of  relief 
patients  in  hospitals.  The  federal  policy  has  been  that  if  a 
community  could  finance  this  care,  well  and  good;  if  not, 
let  them  go  without  it.  This  is  manifestly  unjust.  It  should 
be  righted. 

The  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  is  the  problem  of  the  ordi- 
narily self-supporting  patient:  to  find  some  method  of  pro- 
viding hospital  care  at  a  price  he  can  afford.  The  inadequacy 


All  but  the  sturdiest  family  incomes  break  under  the  costs  of 
hospitalized  illness.  Because  people  cannot  pay  for  what  they 
need,  public  hospitals  are  jammed  and  many  voluntary  hospi- 
tals half  empty.  Dr.  Faxon  finds  the  answer  to  the  plight  of  hos- 
pitals and  patients  in  group-insurance  plans  and  public  money 


of  patients'  payments  as  a  basis  of  hospital  support  has  re- 
sulted not  so  much  from  patients'  dissatisfaction  with  the 
costs  of  service  as  from  their  inability  to  pay  even  reasonable 
prices  at  the  time  of  illness.  Hospital  bills  are  particularly 
difficult  to  pay.  They  are  relatively  large;  they  are  usually 
accompanied  by  other  expenses;  they  come  at  the  end  of  a 
serious  illness  and  are  unpredictable  both  as  to  time  and 
amount.  Consequently  many  people  who  are  able  to  pay  for 
general  professional  services,  for  patent  medicines  and  in 
general  for  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life,  are  not  able  to 
pay  for  a  hospital  illness  at  the  time  it  occurs  or  within  a 
reasonable  period  afterward  without  materially  changing 
their  mode  of  living. 

From  the  patient's  viewpoint  the  cost  of  hospital  service 
is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  problem  of  hospitalized  illness. 
Forty  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  such  illness  goes  for  hospital 
care;  another  40  percent  for  physicians'  or  surgeons'  fees  and 
20  percent  for  private  nurses  and  medical  care  before  and 
after  the  stay  in  the  hospital.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  able  to 
finance  a  hospital  bill  alone. 

ONE  solution  now  being  tried  on  behalf  of  both  patient 
and  hospital  is  to  develop  plans  for  all-inclusive  rates, 
including  the  costs  of  hospital  service,  physicians'  fees  and 
private  nursing,  graduated  according  to  the  patient's  ability 
to  pay.  The  first  institution  in  the  United  States  to  experi- 
ment openly  with  such  a  plan  was  the  Baker  Memorial  Unit, 
established  in  1930  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
In  a  building  especially  planned  to  permit  economies  in 
group  nursing,  there  are  accommodations  limited  to  people 
of  moderate  means.  Each  applicant  is  interviewed  before 
admission.  A  schedule  of  physicians'  and  surgeons'  fees  has 
been  established  by  the  medical  staff  with  the  understanding 
that  no  medical  or  surgical  fee  or  both  combined  shall  ex- 
ceed $150,  whatever  the  nature  or  duration  of  the  illness. 
The  regular  rate  for  hospital  care  is  about  the  same  as  for 
similar  accommodations  in  other  local  hospitals  though  there 
are  economies  in  nursing  charges  and  fees  of  laboratory  and 
other  special  services.  Occupancy  has  grown  steadily. 

The  average  cost  of  a  hospitalized  illness  at  the  Baker 
Memorial  during  the  past  four  years  has  been  SI 60  including 
all  costs — hospital  charges,  medical  fees  and  special  nursing. 
This  is  considerably  lower  than  the  average  expenses  in- 
curred in  institutions  of  like  rank  in  similar  metropolitan 
areas.  The  combined  fee  makes  it  possible  for  people  to 
predict  costs  more  accurately  and  plan  for  payments,  if  need 
be  in  instalments.  Although  this  plan  is  an  improvement  and 
acceptable  to  many  people  who  can  pay  its  costs,  it  fails  to 
deal  with  one  important  phase  of  sickness,  the  unevenness  of 
medical  expenses.  The  average  cost  is  $160,  but  the  actual 
bills  of  different  patients  range  from  $50  to  $500  according 
to  the  length  and  kind  of  care  required.  Persons  who  could 
pay  $160  might  be  unable  to  pay  $500. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  a  group  of  people  to  do  what  it 
is  impossible  for  one  person  or  one  family — to  distribute  and 
so  to  budget  the  costs  of  medical  care.  The 
amount  and  cost  of  hospital  care  for  any  group 
of  known  composition  can  be  predicted  with 
reasonable  accuracy.  It  will  vary  from  $5  to  $12 
per  person  per  year,  according  to  the  services 
included  and  the  general  price  level  of  the  com- 
munity. Such  a  plan  places  a  method  of  provid- 
ing hospital  care  upon  a  financial  basis  that  is 
within  the  means  of  (Continued  on  page  637) 
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HOW   I   GOT   THAT   WAY 


An  Employer's  Viewpoint 
BY  EDWARD  A.  FILENE 


ONCE  I  attended  a  convention  of  dentists  and  lis- 
tened to  some  excellent  papers  on  dental  progress. 
Instead  of  being  fascinated,  however,  I  was  bored 
and  irritated.  I  couldn't  become  interested  in  the  progress  of 
dentistry  because  I  had  a  toothache.  I  was  too  involved  emo- 
tionally in  a  very  personal  problem  to  pay  attention  to 
progress.  Perhaps  this  may  be  considered  as  an  example  of 
the  unfortunate  way  in  which  some  of  us — including  pa- 
tients and  doctors  and  employers — sometimes  have  been 
hemmed  in  by  our  personal  difficulties  so  that  we  can't 
think  about  ways  of  solving  them  for  ourselves  and  others. 
I  prefer  to  remember  another  time  when  a  serious  illness 
worked  the  other  way  and  re-enforced  a  long-standing  desire 
to  find  out  how  everyday  people  could  afford  to  keep  well. 

I  have  been  embarrassed  throughout  my  life  by  a  wide- 
spread assumption  that  my  concern  for  public  welfare,  par- 
ticularly the  welfare  of  employes,  is  due  to  some  exceptional 
tender-heartedness.  The  myth  would  not  be  so  embarrassing, 
perhaps,  if  it  could  only  be  sustained;  but  it  is  embarrassing 
to  have  those  who  do  not  know  me  jump  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion while  many  of  those  who  have  had  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  close  observation  size  me  up  as  an  unfeeling  skinflint. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  am  either.  My  theory  concerning  my- 
self is  that  I  am,  by  and  large,  just  another  human  being, 
but  with  a  faulty  memory  for  names  and  dates  and  addresses. 
I  have  been  moved  deeply,  I  know,  by  hearing  that  some 
salesgirl  had  lost  her  father  and  that  the  whole  burden  of 
supporting  the  family  had  suddenly  been  thrown  on  her. 
The  next  moment,  however,  I  might  forget  which  salesgirl 
it  was;  and  a  person  with  that  sort  of  memory  is  not  likely 
to  be  given  credit  for  much  human  sympathy.  From  the 
standpoint  of  social  welfare,  of  course,  it  may  not  make  any 
difference  which  impulse  it  was,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  average  person  it  might  make  a  lot  of  difference. 

It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  my  interest  in  social  welfare  is 
due  in  part  to  this  bad  memory  for  who's  who.  Thousands  of 
employers  must  have  seen  the  same  things  that  I  have  seen. 
They  must  have  seen  their  organizations  disrupted  by  sick- 
ness, and  their  employes  discouraged  and  broken  by  the 
costs  of  sickness  and  the  costs  of  medical  care.  Many  of  them, 
with  better  memories  than  mine,  have  been  so  considerate 
toward  individual  sufferers  as  to  become  heroes  in  the  eyes 
of  their  immediate  employes.  Doubtless,  they  have  done  all 
they  could  along  the  lines  in  which  their  minds  were  work- 
ing, but  they  have  not  gone  in  very  heavily  for  basic  social 
problems  and  what  they  call  "abstract  theories."  With  my 
particular  handicaps,  I  had  to. 

I  had  to  go  in  for  fact-finding.  It  wasn't  enough  to  know 
that  so-and-so  was  sick.  I  had  to  find  out  how  much  sickness 
there  was  in  the  organization,  and  what  could  be  done  about 
it.  I  had  to  find  out,  not  only  what  the  organization  could  do 
for  its  individual  members,  but  what  it  could  keep  on  doing — 
which  means,  speaking  vulgarly,  what  it  could  do  without 
losing  money.  For  competition  was  keen;  if  the  organization 
did  more  than  it  could  afford  to  do  for  its  employes,  some 
organization  which  did  not  do  so  much  would  undersell  us, 
and  presently  we  would  have  no  business  and  no  resources 
with  which  to  do  anything.  Exit,  then,  the  last  vestiges  of 
charity.  If  we  intended  to  do  anything  about  sickness,  and 


to  keep  on  doing  it,  we  would  have  to  confine  ourselves  to 
some  course  which  would  be  good  for  the  business  and  by 
which  we  could  continue  to  make  money. 

Exit,  also,  heroism.  People  love  heroes  and  like  to  read 
about  them;  but  there  is  no  heroism  involved  in  saving  a 
man's  life  if  one's  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  the  man  is  a 
faithful  employe  and  his  loss  would  seriously  disrupt  the 
organization.  But  there  is  a  lot  of  life-saving  involved  in  this 
matter-of-fact  approach  to  the  problem.  There  was  heroism 
galore  in  the  old  days  when  so  many  factories  were  death- 
traps; but  the  factories  continued  to  be  death-traps  until  we 
quit  depending  upon  heroism  and  set  about,  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way,  to  make  our  factories  safe.  Even  then,  the  most 
notable  advances  were  made,  not  by  humanitarian  agita- 
tion, but  by  the  business  discovery  that  safety  devices  were 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  accidents.  What  this  country 
needed,  it  seemed,  was  not  more  heroism  but  more  sordid 
life-saving.  At  any  rate,  that  is  what  it  got,  and  nobody 
regrets  it. 

QTORES,  of  course,  were  not  quite  such  death-traps  as  fac- 
O  tories;  but  we  discovered  many  ways  by  which  we  could 
reduce  illness  among  our  employes  by  greater  cleanliness 
and  better  sanitation  and  ventilation.  We  could  afford  such 
luxuries,  for  they  all  helped  our  business  instead  of  hurting  it. 

It  was  the  custom  in  most  stores,  however,  for  employes  to 
work  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  work,  not  laying  off 
because  of  illness  until  they  had  some  definite  breakdown. 
Naturally,  we  wanted  them  to  work  steadily,  and  did  not 
have  to  do  much  to  encourage  this  custom.  When  we  studied 
the  facts,  however,  we  discovered  that  the  custom  was  not  a 
good  one,  either  for  our  employes  or  for  us,  and  that  it  did 
not  result  in  employes  working  more  steadily.  It  resulted, 
rather,  in  their  breaking  down,  and  then  having  to  lay  off 
much  longer  than  might  have  been  necessary  if  they  had 
seen  a  doctor  and  even  been  put  to  bed  at  the  first  sign  of 
illness. 

Store  employes,  however,  could  not  afford  to  see  a  doctor 
every  time  they  happened  to  catch  a  cold;  and  our  employes 
were  no  exception,  even  though  Filene's  at  this  time  was 
paying  the  highest  wages  in  the  retail  trade.  In  1900, 1  think 
it  was,  we  began  a  study  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  first  store  clinic.  It  was  all  experimental.  We  had  to 
find  our  way  as  we  went  along.  Practically  all  the  authori- 
ties in  such  matters  told  us,  for  instance,  that  a  clinic  must 
keep  a  full  and  accurate  record  of  every  case  which  comes 
before  it.  But  those  clinics  which  adopted  this  rule  soon  had 
few  cases.  Our  clinic  refused  to  keep  any  case  records  what- 
ever; and  in  a  very  short  time  our  employes  were  generally 
availing  themselves  of  its  services. 

We  were  criticized  bitterly  for  this  refusal.  It  seemed  to 
those  who  had  made  a  thorough  study  of  health  clinics  that 
we  were  simply  flying  in  the  face  of  facts.  The  only  scientific 
course,  obviously,  was  to  keep  a  record  of  every  case,  unless, 
by  doing  so,  we  would  fail  to  get  the  cases — and  on  that  point, 
we  had  done  a  little  fact-finding  of  our  own. 
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Doctors'  bills  are  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  health,  not  of  sick- 
ness. Hence,  declares  Mr.  Filene,  it  is  more  profitable  for 
everyone  to  plan  service  to  produce  health,  rather  than  wait 
until  sickness  has  the  patient — and  the  doctor — in  the  red 


We  did  not  know  as  much  about  medicine  as  some  of  our 
critics  did,  but  we  had  learned  a  thing  or  two  about  store 
employes.  We  discovered  that  they  would  not  apply  to  the 
clinic  if  it  meant  that  a  complete  record  of  all  their  physical 
failings  should  get  into  the  hands  of  their  employers.  This 
was  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  reticence,  which  was  then  a 
much  larger  factor  in  the  average  American's  life  than  it  is 
today.  But  it  was  also  due  to  the  traditions  of  the  class  strug- 
gle from  which  our  organization  was  desperately  trying  to 
escape.  There  was  a  definite  fixation  in  the  minds  of  em- 
ployes that  they  must  keep  their  weaknesses  hidden  from 
their  employers.  Considering  the  traditions  of  the  class 
struggle,  no  one  could  blame  them  for  this.  Getting  a  job 
was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  horse-trade:  let  the  buyer 
become  aware  of  any  defect,  and  the  seller  would  seem  to  be 
at  a  disadvantage.  Employes,  then,  would  take  almost  any 
risk  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  having  all  their  weaknesses 
placed  on  record.  Only  when  it  was  discovered  that  no 
records  of  any  kind  were  kept,  did  our  employes  use  the 
clinic  freely.  When  it  was  used  freely,  however,  results  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  clinic  to  supplant  the  family 
doctor.  Applicants  who  seemed  to  need  regular  medical  at- 
tention were  referred  to  their  family  doctors.  Only  when  it 
was  later  discovered  that  some  of  these  doctors  had  ques- 
tionable records,  and  had  been  selected  by  the  families  be- 
cause of  their  good  looks  or  their  hearty  personalities,  were 
patients  encouraged  by  us  to  select  doctors  whose  records 
were  not  so  questionable. 

The  clinic  cost  us  very  little.  Dr.  L.  R.  G.  Crandon,  whom 
we  selected  to  conduct  it,  set  his  own  salary— which 
was  one  dollar  a  year.  Those  who  know  Dr.  Crandon  know 
that  he  had  but  one  thought  in  doing  this — that  he  wanted 
to  give  his  services  for  the  prevention  of  illness  rather  than 
to  make  money  by  treating  the  ill.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  developments,  however,  know  that  he  lost  nothing 
by  this  unselfish  devotion.  Hundreds  of  Bostonians  soon 
decided  that  they  wanted  that  kind  of  a  doctor  and  he  still 
is  one  of  the  most  sought-for  physicians  in  Boston. 

IT  was  in  the  year  of  the  flu  epidemic  that  the  public  first 
became  aware  of  the  value  of  this  clinic;  for  our  store 
record  in  that  epidemic  was  printed  as  first-class  news 
throughout  the  country.  This  record  was  achieved,  needless 
to  say,  more  by  the  prevention  than  the  treatment  of  the  flu. 
We  did  our  best  even  to  prevent  fear  of  the  flu,  but  not  by 
the  methods  of  the  faith-healers. 

Our  employes  came  to  the  clinic  at  the  first  sign  of  a  cold. 
Colds,  then,  were  treated  as  colds — and  it  may  have  seemed 
that  they  were  treated  lightly — although,  if  the  patient 
showed  any  run-down  condition,  everything  possible  was 
done  to  build  up  his  resistance.  Temperatures,  of  course, 
were  always  taken.  If  one  was  running  a  temperature,  he 
was  taken  home  and  put  under  the  doctor's  care  at  once. 
If  not,  he  was  asked  to  report  again  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

And  we  did  not  cease  our  interest  in  the  case  when  the 


employe  reached  home.  It  may  seem  to  some 
that  we  "interfered"  with  their  private  lives,  but 
the  families  were  generally  grateful  for  this  sort 
of  interference.  We  did  our  best  to  allay  worry 
while  emphasizing  the  need  of  scientific  caution. 
We  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  fresh  air  and  open 
windows — often  in  violation  of  an  ancient  family 
tradition.  And  if  the  family  doctor  did  not  think 
it  necessary  for  his  patient  to  have  fresh  air,  we  impudently 
refused  to  bow  to  his  superior  wisdom  and  did  our  best  to 
eliminate  that  family  doctor.  This  may  have  been  inde- 
fensible paternalism  on  our  part.  All  we  can  say  in  our  own 
defense  is  that  we  lost  only  five  out  of  3000  employes  in  that 
epidemic;  and  this  record  was  achieved  by  methods  which 
greatly  increased  our  profits.  The  public,  it  seemed,  preferred 
to  trade  in  stores  which  were  taking  the  utmost  precaution 
against  the  spread  of  the  flu. 

We  could  not  have  such  an  experience  without  learning 
something  about  the  cost  of  medical  care.  Preventive  medi- 
cine, obviously,  paid  for  itself  many  times  over.  On  the 
other  hand,  employes  who  did  break  down  and  had  to  have 
constant  medical  treatment,  for  any  extended  period,  were 
often  left  in  a  pitiful  condition  even  after  they  had  regained 
their  health.  Sometimes  all  their  savings  had  gone  for  doc- 
tors' bills.  Frequently,  they  found  themselves  desperately  in 
debt;  and  this  very  desperation  unfitted  them  to  cope  with 
their  problems  as  competently  as  before. 

THE  doctors,  it  might  seem,  made  a  living  out  of  such 
breakdowns  among  working  people.  But  did  they?  Be- 
cause of  the  breakdowns,  a  large  percentage  of  their  pa- 
tients were  never  able  to  pay,  and  all  the  bills  that  were 
paid  were  paid,  obviously,  out  of  the  profits  of  health  and  not 
out  of  the  profits  of  disease.  This  realization  led  to  a  curious 
lot  of  business  fact-finding,  not  concerning  the  treatment 
of  disease,  but  concerning  the  business  of  selling  this 
treatment. 

Doctors,  like  most  of  us,  are  in  trade.  Ours  is  a  civilization 
based  upon  trade  and  they  cannot  help  being  in  it.  In  such  a 
civilization,  we  exchange  the  services  which  we  give  to 
others  for  the  services  which  we  want  from  others.  As  a  rule, 
however,  we  do  not  serve  directly  those  who  serve  us.  Doc- 
tors serve  their  patients  and  are  served  in  turn  by  millions 
and  millions  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  producing  and 
distributing  the  things  which  doctors  buy.  The  patients  give 
the  doctors  money,  if  they  have  it;  but  whether  they  have  it 
or  not  depends  usually  upon  whether  they  are  "working" — 
that  is,  whether  they  are  selling  and  receiving  money  for 
their  services.  When  they  are  sick,  they  aren't  working  and 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  receiving  any  money.  In  most  cases,  ex- 
tended sickness  exhausts  the  savings  of  the  sick  and  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  pay  for  medical  care. 

If  the  doctors  are  not  paid  for  their  services,  however, 
they  cannot  buy  what  they  would  like  to  buy.  That  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  they  cannot  employ  those  whom 
they  would  like  to  employ.  And  if  either  doctors  or  patients 
pay  more  than  it  is  necessary  to  pay  for  any  service  which 
they  receive,  they  will  be  unable  to  purchase  all  the  services 
which  they  would  like  to  receive;  which  means  that  as  a 
result  people  can  not  be  employed,  to  the  extent  that  they 
might  be  employed,  in  providing  those  services. 

But  in  medical  practice,  I  noted,  one  doctor  may  accom- 
plish more  in  ten  minutes  than  another  of  equal  skill  can 
accomplish  in  ten  visits.  The  difference  (Continued  on  page  628) 
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HERE    WE    ARE 

When  you  90  behind  the  graphs  and  the 
tables  of  vital  statistics,  you  find  us.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  1929  three  out  of  five  of  our 
families  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  medical 
care.  At  the  same  time  more  than  a  third  of 
our  family  doctors  failed  to  make  a  living 
wage.  Are  there  too  many  doctors?  Or  do 
they  need  all  of  us  as  we  need  all  of  them? 
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CAN  HEALTH  BE  BOUGHT? 


BY  C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW,  D.  P.  H. 


IF  we  are  to  plan  for  health  it  is  necessary  to 
have  reasonably  clear  objectives  in  view.  If 
the  plan  is  to  be  pursued  with  vigor  and 
determination  it  is  essential  that  a  sufficiently 
large  group  of  social  and  political  leaders  shall 
be  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  ends  to  be  at- 
tained. Before  attempting  to  follow  the  paths  laid 
down  by  enthusiasts  the  thoughtful  have  a  right  to  ques- 
tion. Does  it  make  a  difference,  after  all,  what  is  done  about 
health?  Won't  people  be  well  if  they  are  going  to  be  well, 
and  sick  if  they  are  going  to  be  sick?  Is  what  public  health 
and  medicine  offer  worth  all  the  fuss  that  is  made  about 
it? 

Logically,  of  course,  the  first  problem  involved  concerns 
the  desirability  of  health  itself.  This  is,  however,  one  of  those 
questions  about  which  it  is  futile  to  argue.  Values  are  emo- 
tional things.  If  one  does  not  desire  health  and  long  life,  this 
issue  of  Survey  Graphic  can  have  no  possible  interest.  There 
have  been  periods  in  the  world's  history  when  numbers  of 
people  considered  that  physical  health  was  a  handicap  to 
spiritual  development  and  that  death  was  a  "happy  des- 
patch" to  the  really  desirable  life  beyond  the  grave.  Today, 
however,  such  a  viewpoint  is  rare.  We  may  assume  that  any 
who  may  care  to  read  this  article  consider  health  and  long 
life  as  worth-while  ends.  Taking  the  desirability  of  the  aim 
for  granted,  our  problem  then  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
"Can  public  health  and  medicine  really  promote  health  and 
longevity  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  their  cost?" 

This  question  I  should  like  to  attempt  to  answer  as  hon- 
estly as  possible.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  of  course. 
In  his  Trattato  di  Sociologia  Generale  a  great  book  of  all  time 
whose  1800  pages  should  be  required  reading  for  every 
student  of  the  social  sciences,  Pareto  has  made  us  vividly 
aware  of  the  infinitesimal  part  played  in  human  affairs  by 
the  "logico-experimental"  processes  of  scientific  thought. 
He  shows  how  largely  our  conduct  is  controlled  by  what  he 
calls  the  "residues"  (emotional  and  instinctive  beliefs)  which 
are  dressed  up  in  a  deceptive  livery  of  reason  by  the  logical 
or  pseudo-logical  "derivations".  The  pitfalls  of  such  pro- 
cedures are  set  thick  about  any  path  of  scientific  thinking. 

I  am  perhaps  less  handicapped  than  some  who  might 
try  to  answer  the  question  which  we  are  considering.  I  am 
not  a  practitioner  of  medicine  or  public  health  and  so  am 
at  least  free  from  direct  economic  incentive  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  these  arts.  A  college  professor  is  paid  to  find 
and  expound  the  truth  and  nothing  else.  Yet  even  a  college 
professor  is  influenced  in  a  powerful  degree  by  personal  rela- 
tions with  his  pupils  and  with  the  subject  which  he  teaches. 
I  should  like  medicine  and  public  health  to  be  important  so 
that  my  students  may  get  good  jobs,  I  should  like  medicine 
and  public  health  to  be  important  because  the  more  impor- 
tant they  are,  the  more  fully  am  I  justified  in  devoting  my 
life  to  these  subjects.  So  I  too  am  influenced  by  my  own 
"residues"  and  I  too  am  unconsciously  tempted  to  rational- 
ize those  residues  into  the  form  of  specious  arguments.  I  shall 
try  my  best  to  overcome  this  tendency  and  stick  closely  to 
the  "logico-experimental  path";  but  I  present  this  introduc- 
tory warning  in  order  that  the  reader  may  watch  me  care- 
fully to  be  sure  that  I  do  not  wander  far  from  it. 


If  we  want  health  and  life,  have  we  honest  reason  to  believe 
that  they  can  be  bought  for  a  people?  If  we  choose  to  buy, 
where  and  how  get  the  best  return?  Professor  Winslow  adds 
up  the  striking  figures  which  show  that  within  natural  limita- 
tions public  health  is  purchasable  and  outlines  the  ways 
ahead  toward  which  past  experience  and  present  need  point 


The  thesis  which  we  are  considering  would  probably  be 
considered  as  axiomatic  by  many  members  of  the  public- 
health  profession.  Yet  I  sometimes  wonder  how  many  health 
officers  really  hold  it  as  a  vital  belief  rather  than  merely  a 
verbal  formula.  It  was  Dr.  Hermann  Biggs  who  coined  the 
slogan,  "Public  Health  Is  Purchasable.  Within  Natural 
Limitations  a  Community  Can  Determine  Its  Own  Death 
Rate."  Dr.  Biggs  really  believed  this;  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  his  strength  as  a  leader  in  great  measure  grew  out  of  this 
belief.  The  calmness  with  which  many  health  officials  accept 
cuts  in  their  budgets  would  seem  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the 
vitality  of  their  conviction.  Certainly  the  general  public  does 
not  hold  the  conviction  that  health  is  a  vital  matter  or  such 
cuts  would  not  be  made.  If  the  antithesis  between  dollars  and 
lives  really  were  accepted  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
answer.  We  should  not  continue  as  taxpayers  to  spend  for 
public  health  only  one  sixth  as  much  as  for  fire  protection, 
one  seventh  as  much  as  for  highways,  one  ninth  as  much  as 
for  police  protection  and  one  thirty-second  as  much  as  for 
education. 

THE  modern  public-health  campaign  has  developed  with 
the  evolution  of  the  science  of  bacteriology  through  the 
past  half  century.  If  we  wish  to  measure  its  achievements  we 
should  consider,  first  of  all,  the  changes  in  mortality  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  intervening  period.  Let  us  take 
the  city  of  New  York  as  an  example,  although  admittedly  an 
extreme  example.  In  1881  the  general  deathrate  in  New 
York  was  over  30  per  1000  population  per  year.  In  1890  it 
still  was  over  25.  In  1900  it  had  fallen  to  21,  in  1910  to  16, 
in  1920  to  13,  in  1930  to  11.  This  is  a  decrease  of  more  than 
60  percent  in  fifty  years.  If  we  consider  what  this  means  in 
the  elimination  in  a  half  century  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  all 
the  fatal  sickness  of  a  community  and  an  immeasurable 
amount  of  sickness  which  did  not  kill,  it  is  clear  that  it 
represents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  significant  social 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The  phe- 
nomenon is,  as  we  have  said,  an  extreme  one,  because  the 
deathrate  of  cities  fifty  years  ago  was  much  higher  than  that 
of  rural  areas.  Such  data  as  are  available  from  old  church 
records  suggest  that  the  deathrates  of  rural  communities  in 
New  England  have  changed  but  little  in  two  hundred  years. 
Even  today  industrial  urban  areas  have  on  the  whole 
slightly  higher  mortalities  than  rural  areas  in  spite  of  .the 
poverty  and  lack  of  medical  and  health  services  which  char- 
acterize the  latter.  Public  health  is  an  essential  antidote  to 
the  hazards  of  industrial  and  urban  life.  What  can  be  ac- 
complished in  reducing  the  naturally  low  mortality  of  rural 
communities  we  know  only  from  a  few  isolated  exam- 
ples since  in  only  a  dozen  or  so  rural  counties  in  the 
United  States  have  we  anything  like  adequate  health 
machinery. 
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To  obtain  a  fairer  picture  of  the  total  situation  we  may 
examine  the  statistics  of  the  total  Registration  Area  of  the 
United  States.  In  1900  the  deathrate  from  all  causes  in  the 
Registration  Area  was  17.5  per  1000  as  compared  with  the 
rate  of  21  for  New  York  City.  In  1920  the  general  deathrate 
for  the  Registration  Area  was  approximately  the  same  as 
that  for  New  York  City,  13  per  1000.  By  1930  it  had  fallen 
to  11.3  per  1000.  The  reduction  in  mortality  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  far  less  than  that  registered  for  the  large 
cities  and  for  two  reasons.  The  rural  rates  were  never  as 
high  as  those  which  prevailed  in  congested  urban  areas;  and 
in  rural  communities  no  effective  health  machinery  has  been 
provided  to  reduce  them  still  further.  However,  even  a  de- 
crease of  25  percent  in  the  total  deathrate  for  the  whole 
Registration  Area  is  no  mean  achievement. 

There  remains  of  course  the  question  whether  this  decrease 
in  mortality  is  really  the  result  of  the  application  of  public- 
health  procedures  or  whether  it  may  be  attributed  to  some 
other  cause.  The  Registration  Area  was  increased  between 
1900  and  1920  and  the  inclusion  of  more  rural  states  might 
have  tended  to  reduce  mortality  rates  for  the  area  as  a 
whole.  Improvement  in  economic  status  has  sometimes 
been  credited  with  an  important  influence — although  the 
continuance  of  falling  deathrates  during  the  depression 
period  since  1929  negatives  this  argument  rather  conclu- 
sively. Other  authorities  have  invoked  vague  and  hypo- 
thetical factors  of  general  social  progress,  biological  varia- 
tions in  the  invading  germ  or  the  human  host,  and  the  like. 

THE  answer  to  such  doubts  is  to  be  found  in  an  analysis  of 
the  components  of  the  deathrate  which  have  actually 
contributed  to  the  total  result.  Such  an  analysis  for  the  ten 
original  registration  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
1900  and  1932  is  presented  in  the  table  below  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 


Deaths 
per  1 00,000 
population 


Reduction 

Dei  1 00,000          Percent 
population          reduction 


Cause  of  Death: 
Typhoid  Fever 
Diphtheria 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis 
Tuberculosis 

Total  four  causes 
All  other  diseases 
External  causes 

All  causes 
*  Increase 


1900 

31.3 

40.4 

139.9 

195.! 

406.8 

1289.0 

83.7 

1719.5 


1932 

1.1 

2.5 

10.2 

58.8 

72.6 

960.5 

94.0 

1127.1 


30.2 

37.9 

129.7 

136.4 


334.2 
S68.5 


592.4 


96.5 
93.8 
92.7 
69.9 

82.2 
21.8 
(12.3)* 


34.5 


It  is  apparent  that  of  the  total  decrease  in  mortality  (592 
deaths  per  100,000  population)  much  more  than  half  (334 
deaths  per  100,000)  has  been  contributed  by  four  diseases 
alone;  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  and 
tuberculosis.  The  death  toll  from  the  first  three  of  these 
diseases  has  decreased  over  90  percent  and  that  from  tuber- 
culosis about  70  percent  while  the  deathrate  from  all  other 
diseases  taken  together  has  diminished  by  less  than  22  per- 
cent. It  can  scarcely  be  an  accident  that  the  four  diseases 
which  are  so  strikingly  diminished  are  precisely  those  dis- 
eases which  have  been  made  the  objectives  of  organized 
attack  by  the  health  forces  of  the  country. 

Deaths  from  tuberculosis  have  decreased  to  this  extent 
because  isolation  of  open  human  cases  and  pasteurization 
of  milk  have  reduced  the  proportion  of  the  population  in- 
fected (as  shown  by  tuberculin  tests)  and  because  early 
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The  greatest  gains  have  come  where  effort  is  organized 

diagnosis  and  sanatorium  treatment  and  the  progress  of 
personal  hygiene  have  built  up  the  resistance  of  those  who 
do  receive  infection.  There  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for 
invoking  hypothetical  social  or  biological  forces  except  in- 
sofar as  social  progress  has  facilitated  the  practice  of  personal 
hygiene.  Diphtheria  has  been  controlled  by  antitoxin  treat- 
ment and,  in  recent  years,  by  active  immunization  with 
toxin-antitoxin  and  toxoid.  Diarrhea  among  infants  has 
fallen  as  a  result  of  pasteurization  of  milk  and  education  of 
mothers  as  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  children.  Among  other 
communicable  diseases  similar  factors  have  been  at  work; 
and  the  22  percent  decrease  in  "all  other  diseases"  is  in  large 
part  as  clearly  traceable  to  definite  and  known  causes.  The 
table  opposite  is  only  a  rough  illustration.  When  analysis 
is  carried  further  it  appears  that  those  causes  of  death  which 
we  know  how  to  control  and  have  vigorously  attempted  to  con- 
trol have  fallen,  while  those  diseases  which  we  cannot  control 
or  have  made  no  serious  effort  to  control  show  no  decline. 
The  relation  is  one  of  cause  and  effect.  "Within  natural  limi- 
tations a  community  can  determine  its  own  deathrate." 

We  must  perforce  base  our  analysis  of  health  achievement 
on  mortality  rates  because  we  have  in  this  country  no  com- 
parative data  with  regard  to  morbidity.  There  is,  however, 
one  point  which  should  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
Some  critics  of  the  public-health  program  have  suggested 
that  the  entire  basis  of  this  program  is  unsound  and  that  its 
net  effect  will  be  to  weaken  the  human  race  by  interfering 
with  processes  of  natural  selection.  This  viewpoint  is  based 
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on  an  analogy  between  words  ra.ther  than  on  any  resem- 
blance between  actual  conditions.  We  may  admit  for  pur- 
poses of  argument  that  selection  may  play  an  important  role 
in  preserving  certain  adaptive  biological  variations.  We  have 
no  evidence,  however,  that  any  such  individual  adaptive 
variations  exist  with  regard  to  natural  immunity  against 
diseases  like  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  fact  that  a  given  individual  dies  from  one  of  these 
diseases  has  no  relation  whatever  to  any  special  fitness  on  his 
part.  If  100  persons  are  infected,  a  certain  proportion  of 
them  will  die,  whatever  their  constitutional  status. 

In  the  case  of  tuberculosis  and  infant  diarrhea  where 
natural  resistance  does  play  a  part  there  is  another  fallacy 
to  be  avoided.  "Fitness"  for  recovering  from  tuberculosis 
has  nothing  to  do  with  "fitness"  for  living  in  general,  and  to 
assume  that  a  person  saved  from  tuberculosis  is  a  less  vigor- 
ous member  of  the  community  in  general  is  absolutely  un- 
warranted. It  might  be  argued — it  has,  indeed,  been 
argued — that  by  building  up  a  population  lacking  in  ac- 
quired immunity  (a  wholly  different  thing  from  natural 
resistance)  the  anti-tuberculosis  movement  might  expose  us 
to  the  threat  of  widespread  and  acute  infection  with  the 
disease.  This  view  was  plausible  as  a  theory;  but  experience 
has  proved  its  falsity.  During  the  past  half  century  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  reacting  negatively  to  tuberculin  tests  has 
enormously  increased  but  the  deathrate  from  the  disease 
continues  steadily  downward. 

FURTHERMORE,  there  is  another  side  to  this  question 
which  is  vastly  more  important  than  the  fear  of  interference 
with  natural  selection.  We  do  know  from  definite  evidence 
that  a  person  who  has  had  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever  and  re- 
covered is  very  often  injured  in  some  vital  fashion  by  the 
attack,  so  that  mortality  from  other  causes  is  distinctly  in- 
creased for  several  years  after  recovery  from  the  primary 
infection.  For  every  death  saved  by  public-health  measures 
there  are  also  eliminated  many  other  cases  of  injury  obvious 
or  remote.  This  influence  must  vastly  overbalance  any 
hypothetical  contra-selective  action.  We  may  say  with  con- 
fidence that  the  decrease  in  mortality  which  has  been  ac- 
complished during  the  past  half  century  has  not  only  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  the  population  surviving  to  adult 
and  middle  life  but  has  also  increased  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  group  surviving  to  a  given  age  period. 

So  much  for  the  general  results  of  the  public-health  pro- 
gram as  they  are  manifest  in  the  country  as  a  whole  with  its 
relatively  meager  application  of  that  program.  Let  us  see 
next  what  has  happened  in  certain  special  communities 
where  more  intensive  efforts  have  been  made.  If  a  half- 
adequate  type  of  health  machinery  has  achieved  notable 
results,  will  a  still  better  organized  program  yield  even 
better  ones? 

We  may  take  the  case  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  an  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  regard.  In  the  decade 
1912-1921  this  city  had  a  health  organization  somewhat 
better  than  the  average.  In  the  year  1922  its  total  expendi- 
ture from  official  and  voluntary  sources  for  all  recognized 
public-health  procedures  was  approximately  $180,000  a 
year  or  about  $1  per  capita.  In  1923  an  intensive  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  really  adequate  health  machinery 
was  begun  with  the  aid  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  By 
1931  (with  the  Milbank  aid  almost  wholly  withdrawn)  the 
total  cost  of  the  health  program  had  mounted  to  a  little 
more  than  $450,000  or  $2.08  per  capita.  The  accompanying 
changes  in  the  deathrate  are  indicated  in  the  table  above. 
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Percent  Reduction  Annual  number 

1912-'21  1922-'31  o(  lives  saved 

Deaths  per  100,000             compared  compared  1922-'31 

with  with  compared    with 

1902-'11  1912-'!!  1922-'31    1902-'11  1912-'21  1912-'21 


70 
103 
126 


Acute    communi- 
cable diseases  '        64  52  22 

Tuberculosis  116  95  51 

Infant  diarrhea  109  74  19  32 

'  Diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  lever,  typhoid  lever,  whoopins-coush. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  decade  1912-1921,  with  ordi- 
nary conventional  health  machinery  and  an  expenditure  of 
about  one  dollar  per  capita  the  deathrates  from  the  three 
causes  or  groups  of  causes  mentioned  were  fairly  low  for  the 
period  and  were  going  down  slowly.  The  doubling  of  the 
health  appropriation  and  the  intensified  campaign  thus 
made  possible  was  associated  with  a  twofold  acceleration  in 
the  rate  of  decline  and  with  a  further  reduction  in  the  death- 
rate  from  the  specified  diseases  (as  compared  only  with  the 
decade  1912-1921  and  ignoring  all  previous  gains)  amount- 
ing to  a  saving  of  300  lives  a  year. 

Applying  the  calculations  of  A.  J.  Lotka  and  Louis  I. 
Dublin  in  The  Money  Value  of  a  Man  to  the  actual  age 
periods  at  which  these  reductions  in  deathrate  were  opera- 
tive, I  have  computed  elsewhere  (A  City  Set  on  a  Hill. 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company.  1934)  that  the  additional 
life  saving  accomplished  during  the  demonstration  period 
was  equivalent  to  an  economic  gain  to  the  community  in 
excess  of  $3  million  a  year.  The  total  cost  of  the  maximum 
health  program  was,  as  we  have  seen,  less  than  one  sixth 
of  this  amount.  It  would  seem  that  a  two  dollar  per  capita 
health  expenditure  is  in  accord  with  sound  social  economy. 

Syracuse  is  a  city,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  relatively  high 
urban  deathrates  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  public-health  measures.  Rural  areas  have  much  lower  rates 
to  start  with.  The  question  naturally  arises  whether  they 
are  not  as  low  as  can  reasonably  Be  expected.  If  so,  perhaps 
we  can  regard  the  almost  complete  lack  of  organized  health 
machinery  in  our  rural  counties  with  equanimity. 

ANOTHER  Milbank  demonstration  in  Cattaraugus 
County,  New  York,  seems  to  give  us  an  answer  to  this 
question.  In  1922  this  county  spent  $34,000  for  all  the 
standard  public-health  purposes,  about  fifty  cents  per  capita. 
In  1923  the  demonstration  program  was  inaugurated  and  the 
expenditure  for  health  protection  rose  to  $160,000  in  1929 
or  more  than  two  dollars  per  capita. 

The  results  are  indicated  in  the  accompanying  chart.  It 
will  be  noted  that  deathrates  from  diphtheria  and  tubercu- 
losis and  infant  mortality  were  all  very  low  before  the  demon- 
stration and  were  all  maintaining  themselves  at  practically 
an  even  level.  As  the  demonstration  began  to  operate,  all 
three  rates  fell  sharply  to  a  new  level  in  a  way  far  beyond 
any  possibility  of  chance  and  with  no  other  social  or  biolog- 
ical change  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  The  reduc- 
tions accomplished  (as  compared  with  the  low  level  of 
1915-1921)  corresponded  to  the  saving  of  5  lives  a  year  from 
diphtheria,  14  from  tuberculosis  and  20  from  diseases  of 
infancy.  I  have  computed  (Health  on  the  Farm  and  in  the 
Village.  Macmillan  Co.  1931)  that  the  saving  of  these  39 
lives  corresponds  to  an  annual  economic  saving  of  $300,000 
a  year — or  double  the  entire  cost  of  the  maximum  health 
program.  It  appears  that  even  in  rural  areas  with  initially 
low  deathrates  public  health  pays  dividends. 

The  achievements  of  the  public-health  program  during 
the  past  half  century  are  then  very  clear  and  definite. 
Furthermore,  the  results  attained  in  a  given  community 
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bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  concrete  efforts  which  that 
community  has  made  to  apply  this  program.  The  sceptic 
may,  however,  ask  whether  this  is  not  all  a  matter  of  past 
history.  Typhoid  fever  and  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  have 
been  practically  eliminated  as  important  causes  of  death. 
Tuberculosis  and  infant 
mortality  have  been  re- 
duced to  modest  propor- 
tions. This  is  granted;  but, 
these  easy  and  obvious  re- 
sults having  been  attained, 
is  there  really  anything  else 
which  can  be  done?  Are  not 
the  diseases  which  remain 
to  plague  mankind  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  beyond 
our  control?  May  we  not 
assume  that  sanitary  sci- 
ence has  done  its  work, 
consider  the  chapter  closed 
and  merely  maintain  a 
skeleton  health  organiza- 
tion sufficient  to  retain  the 
ground  already  won? 

On  a  priori  grounds  we 
may  regard  such  an  as- 
sumption with  suspicion, 
for  it  is  exactly  the  assump- 
tion that  was  made  fifty 
years  ago  with  regard  to 
the  conditions  which  we 
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In  the  country  also  public  health  pays  dividends  in  lives 


have  now  learned  to  con- 
trol so  effectiv'ely.  We  have,  however,  some  direct  evidence 
which  bears  upon  the  point. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  much  more  to  be  done  along 
the  particular  lines  which  have  already  proved  so  profitable. 
Tuberculosis,  while  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  its  earlier 
importance,  still  remains  one  of  the  major  causes  of  deaths. 
What  has  been  accomplished  in  such  cities  as  Syracuse, 
Rochester  and  New  Haven  can  and  should  be  accomplished 
in  other  cities.  What  has  been  done  for  tuberculosis  and 
diphtheria  and  infant  mortality  in  Cattaraugus  County  can 
and  should  be  repeated  in  the  other  2000  rural  counties  of 
the  United  States,  most  of  which  lack  even  a  semblance  of 
modern  health  organization.  Even  typhoid  fever  remains  a 
serious  menace  in  many  of  these  rural  areas. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  at  least  three  fields  of  health 
service  which  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  opened  up  but  which 
offer  rich  promise  of  achievement.  Perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing of  these  opportunities  is  the  control  of  syphilis.  Here 
is  a  disease  which  does  not  receive  credit  in  our  mortality 
statistics  for  a  large  number  of  deaths  but  which  we  know  to 
be  of  vast  importance  as  the  real  underlying  cause  of  mor- 
tality from  heart  disease  and  renal  disease,  from  diseases  of 
early  infancy  and  many  other  ills.  It  is  probable  that  next  to 
pneumonia  syphilis  today  is  the  most  serious  of  all  the  germ 
diseases.  Recent  studies  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health  have  shown  us  that  this  is  no  vague  and  insidious 
social  plague  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  effect 
a  revolution  in  human  nature  in  order  to  control  it.  It  is  a 
communicable  disease,  spreading  in  a  given  community  at  a 
given  time  from  a  relatively  small  number  of  foci  of  actual 
infection.  They  can  be  eliminated  by  vigorous  epidemio- 
logical  methods  as  surely  as  can  tuberculosis.  Yet  in  general 
our  health  departments  have  either  no  real  conception  of 


the  problem  or  the  most  meager  facilities  for  its  solution. 
It  is  significant  that  one  great  obstacle  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  the  high  cost  of  the  long  course  of  treatment 
necessary  for  effective  control  of  the  disease.  Except  in  war- 
time, when  public  considerations  were  obvious  and  para- 
mount, there  has  been 
little  public  provision  for 
the  care  of  syphilis  in  con- 
trast to  the  network  of 
sanatoria  we  have  built  up 
to  protect  patients  and 
ourselves  from  tuberculosis. 
The  problem  of  controlling 
syphilis  is  simpler  than 
that  of  tuberculosis  in  one 
way,  since  ordinarily  the 
patient  can  go  about  his 
work  and  does  not  require 
bed  care.  Probably  just  for 
that  reason,  however,  we 
have  been  slower  to  grap- 
ple with  this  dangerous 
and  communicable  dis- 
ease, though  under  our 
present  systems  of  medical 
care  a  large  percentage  of 
its  victims  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  treatment 
and  become  a  public  con- 
cern only  when  final  and 
hopeless  breakdown  brings 
them  to  state  hospitals  for 

mental  disease  or  other  institutions  for  chronic  patients. 
The  control  of  syphilis  should  be  perhaps  the  next  major 
objective  of  the  public-health  campaign. 

The  high  deathrate  from  automobile  accidents  is  another 
definite  challenge  which  the  public-health  worker  should 
attempt  to  meet.  The  restriction  of  automobiling  during  the 
depression  years  checked  this  steadily  increasing  factor  in  our 
mortality  statistics  but  it  is  now  mounting  again  in  alarming 
fashion.  The  most  sceptical  can  scarcely  maintain  that  this 
social  hazard  is  beyond  the  range  of  possible  control.  Intelli- 
gent educational  efforts  of  school  authorities  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  National  Safety  Council  have  actually  accom- 
plished wonders  in  reducing  the  accident  rate  among  children 
of  school  age.  The  same  methods,  supplemented  by  the 
relentless  withdrawal  of  driving  licenses  from  the  habitual 
violator  of  safety  regulations,  should  yield  similar  results 
with  adults.  Education  in  regard  to  the  menace  of  the  alco- 
holized driver  must  also  form  an  integral  part  of  our  pro- 
gram. 

Our  maternal  mortality  rates  do  not  play  a  very  large  role 
in  the  general  death  toll  but  they  represent  a  particularly 
serious  social  loss.  From  such  studies  as  those  of  the  New 
York  Academy  we  know  that  two  thirds  of  these  deaths  in 
childbirth  could  be  prevented  by  clean  and  conservative 
obstetrics.  The  record  of  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service,  with 
but  three  maternal  deaths  in  over  2000  deliveries,  accom- 
plished in  the  wilds  of  the  Kentucky  mountains  where  a 
rate  of  10  per  1000  might  be  expected,  is  a  demonstration  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  field. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  what  is,  after  all,  the  major 
health  problem  of  the  future — that  of  the  so-called  "diseases 
of  adult  life,"  cancer  and  the  affections  of  the  heart,  arteries 
and  kidneys.  These  are  the  conditions  (Continued  on  page  632) 


MICHIGAN   MAKES   READY 

BY  FREDERICK  C.  WARNSHUIS,  M.D. 

meeting  the  House  of  Delegates  of     until  an  emergency  forces  them  to  seek  it,  and  plac^on^the 
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hi  the  state,  conducted  by  the  Society 
the  state  university,  the  Industrial  Survey  Commission  of  the 
legislature  and  other  state  agencies.  The  second  was  the 
formulation  of  principles  and  the  working  out  of  a  plan  by 
the  Society's  Committee  on  Medical  Economics.  The  medi- 
cal profession  of  Michigan  stands  ready  to  meet  change  if 
necessary,  not  merely  defensively  but  with  a  constructive 
program  based  on  facts,  aimed  to  promote  the  mutual  serv- 
ice, understanding  and  security  of  the  public  and  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

The  survey  had  shown  that  in  1929  the  people  of  Michigan 
had  an  average  annual  income  of  $648  per  person,  approxi- 
mately $2600  per  family.  That  is  the  mass  picture;  had  it 
been  true  for  each  family,  our  study  might  have  ended  with 
that  fact.  But  medical  care  is  not  purchased  in  mass.  It  was 
necessary  to  particularize.  Analysis  showed  that  35  percent 
of  the  aggregate  income  went  to  8  percent  of  the  people.  Our 
mam  interest  was  concentrated  in  the  other  92  percent  who 
lived  on  65  percent  of  the  total  income.  Among  these,  in- 
comes for  farm  families  averaged  $1335  a  year,  for  non-farm 
families,  $1916.  Contrasting  these  amounts  with  basic  costs 
of  living  we  found  that  in  one  area  living  costs  exceeded 
average  1929  income  by  $42,  while  in  other  areas  there  re- 
mained at  the  most  an  excess  of  $443  after  the  essentials  of 
shelter,  food,  fuel  and  clothing  were  paid  for.  Where  there  is 
an  excess,  medical  care  must  compete  for  purchase  with  in- 
surance, transportation,  education,  recreation  and  savings 
for  old  age.  Medical  care  is  always  the  weakest,  least  con- 
sidered competitor.  As  the  Committee  on  Medical  Economics 
declared  in  their  report  at  the  recent  meeting,  "It  is  the  only 
commonly  accepted  necessity  that  is  unpredictable  and  there- 
fore unbudgetable."  Furthermore,  that  Committee  continued : 

The  American  people  purchase  what  they  are  taught  to  purchase; 
hence,  when  the  need  for  medical  care  arises,  it  is  too  often  found 
that  the  family  surplus  has  been  expended  and  mortgaged  for  the 
purchase  of  items  of  secondary  importance.  In  this  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life,  the  profession  faces  a  fact  which  no  amount  of  criticism 
alone  will  solve.  If  the  consumption  of  patent  medicines  has  in- 
creased so  tremendously  in  spite  of  the  direct  and  concerted  attack 
of  the  profession,  how  much  less  could  be  expected  from  any  attack 
on  the  purchase  of  movies,  radios,  fur  coats  and  automobiles  in  lieu 
of  medical  service.  There  is  little  doubt  that  even  among  the  higher 
income  groups,  the  medical  profession  included,  it  would  be  found 
that  many  luxury  items  are  purchased  before  all  provisions  are 
made  for  the  insecuri- 
ties of  long  illness, 
death  or  other  catas- 
trophes. 

The  result  of  such 
factors  according  to 
the  Committee  is  that 
people  tend  to  post- 
pone medical  care 


need.  In  1931  half  of  all  the  doctors  in  Michigan  received  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2500.  People  do  not  seek  preventive 
medicine,  nor  does  the  average  physician  report  anything 
but  a  meager  practice  in  that  field.  The  statistics  of  the 
report  (Report  of  the  Committee  on  Survey  of  Medical 
Services  and  Health  Agencies,  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society)  give  concrete  evidence  of  the  grinding  and  clashing 
of  cogs  which  go  to  make  up  the  structure  of  our  state.  One 
cog  is  insufficient  medical  service;  another  is  insufficient 
medical  income,  and  still  another  the  placing  on  the  medical 
profession  of  a  burden  unjustly  theirs,  since  it  should  be 
shared  by  the  community. 

THE  survey  report  was  submitted  in  July  1933  to  the 
House  of  Delegates,  who  thereupon  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Economics  to  prepare  a  plan  or  plans 
for  providing  adequate  medical  care  for  families  of  small 
incomes. 

It  was  stipulated  that  any  plan  must  embody  four  funda- 
mental principles:  free  choice  of  a  physician  by  the  in- 
sured; limitation  of  benefits  to  medical  service;  control  by 
the  medical  profession;  and  exclusion  of  a  third  party,  in- 
dividuals or  organizations,  who  might  engage  in  health  in- 
surance for  profit.  An  unrestricted  contribution  of  $7500  by 
the  MacGregor  Foundation  was  used  to  defray  the  Com- 
mittee's expenses. 

The  Committee  examined  the  available  evidence  con- 
cerning the  operation,  defects  and  merits  of  health  insurance 
in  other  countries.  We  were  not  satisfied  with  this  evidence. 
We  were  unable  to  conclude  whether  the  principle  and  ap- 
plication of  health  insurance  in  foreign  countries  had  failed 
or  was  satisfactory.  In  the  meantime  direct  and  implied 
criticism  from  several  sources  conveyed  the  impression  "that 
our  Michigan  program  was  ill-conceived  and  dangerous." 
Since  satisfactory  evidence  was  not  available  two  investiga- 
tors were  sent  to  England  at  a  considerable  added  expense. 
They  were  instructed  to  obtain  first-hand  information  to 
answer  the  questions: 

1 .  Is  the  operation  of  health  insurance  unsatisfactory  to 
either  or  both  the  profession  and  the  public? 

2.  Has  health  insurance  exerted  a  deteriorating  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  medical  service? 

3.  Is  health  insur- 
ance constituting  a 
grave  financial  drain 
on  England  and  is 
the  system  itself  in 
danger  of  financial 
collapse? 

Our  representatives 
(Continued  on  page  639) 


Make-ready  is  a  printers'  phrase  for  the  last  process  before 
forms  are  locked  and  the  presses  set  to  go.  After  three  years 
of  aligning  facts,  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  has  com- 
pleted its  make-ready  and  is  set  to  go  with  a  plan  for  lower- 
income  families  and  the  professions  who  care  for  their  health 
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WE  LEARN   FROM  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 


BY  R.  G.  LELAND,  M.D. 


WORKMEN'S  compensation  is  a  form  of  insurance 
that  places  on   the  employer  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  human  element 
in  his  establishment  similar  to  the  care  he  exercises  in  the 
upkeep  of  mechanical  equipment.  It  is  designed  to  protect 
men  and  women  whose  livelihood  depends  on  their  daily 
wages  from  destitution  as  a  result  of  accident,  and  in  some 
instances  also  of  occupational  disease. 

At  the  outset,  financial  relief  for  injured  employes  was  the 
chief  objective.  Though  every  workmen's  compensation  law 
contains  provisions  for  reasonable  or  necessary  medical 
treatment  of  the  injured  employe,  it  has  required  many  years 
of  experience  to  show  that  the  restoration  of  the  worker's 
health  and  working  ability  is  of  far  greater  importance  to 
him  and  to  public  interest  than  financial  aid,  necessary  as 
that  is  in  most  instances.  In  that  development  different 
methods  of  furnishing  medical  service  have  been  tried.  They 
may  be  considered  as  laboratory  experiments  from  which 
we  can  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  principles  that  have  been 
found  to  safeguard  or  to  threaten  the  interests  of  the  patient, 
the  public  and  the  medical  profession  in  this  field  of  organ- 
ized medical  service. 

The  social  philosophy  behind  our  workmen's  compensa- 
tion measures  is  a  complete  reversal  of  attitude  from  that  of 
the  old  common  law.  Today  we  revolt  instinctively  against 
defenses  such  as  the  "fellow-servant"  doctrine,  "assumption 
of  risk"  by  the  employe  and  the  principle  of  "contributory 
negligence"  used  prior  to  the  machine  age  by  small  indus- 
tries to  protect  the  employer  against  action  for  damages 
growing  out  of  accidents  to  his  employes.  When  growing 
industry  brought  thousands  of  employes  within  a  single 
organization  so  that  the  "fellow  employe"  responsible  for  an 
accident  might  be  far  removed  from  the  sight  and  control  of 
the  person  affected  by  his  actions;  when  the  risks  became  so 
complex  and  changed  so  frequently  that  the  worker  could 
not  knowingly  "assume"  them  and  could  not,  therefore, 
know  whether  he  was  "contributing"  to  his  own  injury,  these 
defenses  became  obsolete. 

The  helplessness  of  the  worker  to  secure  redress  for  injuries 
from  an  employer  entrenched  behind  these  defenses  became 
an  example  flagrant  of  injustice  produced  by  obsolete  in- 
stitutions. Growing  humanitarian  sentiment  was  revolted  by 
the  increasing  number  of  dependent  cripples  thrown  on 
charity  by  industry.  The  first  attack  naturally  was  directed 
at  the  destruction  of  these  legal  defenses,  and  this  original 
legal  approach  has  dominated  the  situation,  with  very 
significant  and  sometimes  very  harmful  results,  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Between  1886  and  1917  nearly  every  important  industrial 
state  in  this  country  modified  or  abrogated  one  or  more  of 
the  common-law  de- 
fenses, and  recog- 
nized the  legal  lia- 
bility of  the  employer 
for  injury  to  his  em- 
ployes. For  about 
twenty  years  before 
the  introduction  of 
workmen's  compen- 


We  spend  more  in  a  year  for  medical  care  under  workmen's 
compensation  acts  than  is  spent  For  sickness  insurance  in  any 
country  of  the  world  except  Germany.  Dr.  Leland  tells  the 
deductions  to  be  drawn  from  our  experiments  in  this  vast 
laboratory  of  organized  medical  service  and  social  insurance 
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sation,  these  states  were  operating  under  the  system  of  legal 
liability.  Although  almost  universally  overlooked  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  development  of  workmen's  compensation, 
this  stage  had  very  important  later  effects.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  these  was  the  introduction  to  the  scene  of  an 
entirely  new  character  that  was  henceforth  to  occupy  the 
center  of  the  stage — the  insurance  carrier.  Employers  in- 
volved in  a  mass  of  litigation  looked  for  some  one  on  whom 
to  unload  the  burden  and  found  the  insurance  companies 
ready  to  assume  the  risk  and  the  profits.  The  insurance 
carrier  was  firmly  established  before  the  enactment  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  which  now  are  in  force  in 
forty-four  of  our  forty-eight  states. 

For  many  years  the  medical  phases  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation have  been  subjected  to  almost  continuous  study. 
Physicians  in  nearly  every  state  in  which  compensation  laws 
exist  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  improve  medical 
relations  under  workmen's  compensation  in  order  that  in- 
jured or  sick  workers  may  receive  better  care.  It  is  significant 
that  in  some  states  the  industrial  boards  or  commissions 
recently  have  assumed  a  noticeably  commendable  attitude 
on  the  administration  of  medical  benefits  under  workmen's 
compensation  and  the  utilization  of  medical  counsel  and 
assistance  in  connection  with  that  work.  The  more  impor- 
tant questions  on  which  the  medical  profession  has  con- 
centrated study  and  recommendation  are  qualifications  to 
give  or  to  judge  the  kind  and  amount  of  medical  care  neces- 
sary; the  right  of  the  employe  to  choose  his  own  physician; 
and  the  intrusion  of  commercialized  practices  such  as  the 
"lifting"  cases  and  other  methods  of  "getting  business." 

I/NOWLEDGE  of  industrial  environment  is  a  help  in 
l>  diagnosis  and  treatment.  So  is  a  knowledge  of  heredity. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  an  adult's  ancestors  should  choose 
his  physician.  The  economic  relation  of  employer  or  insur- 
ance carrier  does  not  confer  on  the  employer  ability  either 
to  give  or  to  judge  medical  treatment.  It  is  more  apt  to 
create  a  conflict  of  interests  that  positively  unfits  him  to 
serve  in  such  a  role. 

The  principle  has  a  wider  application.  Because  an  organi- 
zation functions  well  as  an  employer  or  insurance  carrier 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  suited  to  operate  a  medical 
service.  On  the  contrary,  forcing  the  personal  relations  of 
patient  and  physician  into  the  mold  of  an  industrial  organi- 
zation is  very  apt  to  distort  and  destroy  the  most  valuable 
features  of  those  relations. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  evils  that  have  grown  up  in 
compensation  medical  practice  can  be  traced  to  efforts  to 
produce  medical  service  with  instruments  primarily  intended 
to  produce  goods  and  profits.  It  is  somewhat  as  if  a  packing- 
house should  try  to 
produce  cutlery  or  a 
foundry  to  turn  out 
legal  services  without 
changing  equipment. 
The  character  of  the 
desired  product  must 
be    the   determining 
factor  in  any  organi- 
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SURVEY 


Ewing  Galloway 

Years  of  experience  under  workmen's  compensation  offer 
principles  for  protection  of  both  patient  and   profession 


zation,  and  the  success  of  the  organization  is  judged  by  its 
product.  The  product  aimed  at  by  an  efficient  system  of 
medical  care  is  such  personal  relations  of  the  patient  with 
the  physician  as  will  best  restore  and  maintain  health,  and 
any  such  system  must  center  around  this  objective.  Every 
question  that  comes  up  must  be  decided  according  to  this 
test. 

It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  true  that  industrial  surgery 
calls  for  some  specialization.  But  getting  a  job  with  an  in- 
dustrial establishment  or  an  insurance  carrier  is  not  a  test  of 
competence  as  an  industrial  surgeon.  Experience  has  amply 
shown  that  it  is  far  more  often  a  test  of  ability  to  meet  certain 
economic  and  financial  qualifications.  The  applicant  is  apt 
to  be  judged  far  more  according  to  the  salary  he  will  accept, 
his  ability  to  reduce  labor  turnover  and  his  willingness  to 
provide  the  sort  of  testimony  that  will  keep  down  compensa- 
tion payments  than  by  his  educational  background  and 
professional  attainments. 

After  he  is  hired,  if  his  relation  to  his  patients  is  forcibly 
determined  by  their  economic  position  as  employes,  and  if 
his  ability  to  hold  his  position  is  determined  in  any  degree 
by  his  success  in  keeping  down  the  costs  of  compensation  and 
reducing  lost  time,  then  to  just  that  extent  his  professional 
actions  are  rendered  an  imperfect  instrument  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  medical  service.  He  must  bend  his  scientific 
judgments  to  his  economic  interests  as  a  very  condition  of 
survival,  and  he  will  be  the  more  strenuous  and  sincere  in  so 
doing  the  more  he  becomes  unconscious  of  these  influences. 

The  first  corollary  that  may  be  deduced  from  experience  in  medical 
service  under  workmen's  compensation  is  that  the  competence  to  give  or 
to  judge  the  required  medical  services  should  be  determined  by  profes- 
sional standards  and  not  by  financial  considerations. 
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For  centuries  the  medical  profession  has  held  that  any- 
enforced  choice  of  physicians  by  lay  interests  destroys  the 
very  foundations  of  those  relations  between  patient  and 
practitioner  which  are  essential  to  the  best  treatment.  This 
is  not  simply  a  tradition  but  the  result  of  sound  reason.  Pa- 
tients, not  diseases,  are  the  objects  of  medical  treatment  and 
the  patient  is  a  unit  continuous  through  a  lifetime.  Rela- 
tions are  established  between  the  patient  and  the  physician 
and  not  between  diseases  and  an  institution. 

Each  step  in  these  relations  depends  largely  upon  mutual 
confidence.  Proper  diagnosis  is  not  possible  if  the  patient 
suspects  that  the  attending  physician  may  be  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  under  the  influence  of  interests  that  the  pa- 
tient considers  hostile  to  his  own.  Such  a  patient  will  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  describe  his  symptoms  with  the 
view  to  meeting  the  suspected  antagonism  on  other  points. 

If  the  public— the  final  judge  of  professional  treatment- 
is  coerced  in  its  decisions  as  to  who  shall  give  its  medical  care, 
the  result  is  a  distortion  and  corruption  of  the  relationship 
which  determines  professional  success.  Choice  of  a  physician 
by  a  third  impersonal  party  is  not  made  for  the  individual 
patient  but  for  a  group.  Group  selection  of  physicians  and 
mass  treatment  of  patients  are  being  urged  on  the  medical 
profession  at  a  time  when  all  other  fields  of  analogous  social 
efforts  are  rejecting  mass  treatment. 

A  generation  ago  crime  and  insanity  were  treated  almost 
exclusively  by  mass  confinement  in  prisons  and  asylums. 
Mass  education  was  glorified  and  a  mass  treatment  of  pov- 
erty by  alms  and  poorhouses  was  generally  approved. 
In  recent  years  there  has  come  an  almost  universal  recogni- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  individual,  personal  case  work 
over  mass  action  in  the  fields  of  criminology,  psychiatry, 
education  and  other  forms  of  social  work.  In  no  field  is  this 
personal  individual  relation  so  important  as  in  the  medical. 
If  experience  has  shown  that  great  values  were  destroyed  in 
all  of  these  fields  by  indiscriminate  mass  action,  there  is 
surely  reason  to  believe  that  far  greater  values  are  en- 
dangered by  the  similar  methods  in  medicine. 


As  a  second  corollary  relating  to  medical  relations  under  workmen's 
compensation  we  may  declare  that  there  should  be  free  choice  of  physi- 
cian by  the  injured  worker  from  among  those  competent  to  give  the 
services  required. 

"IIFTING"  is  the  practice  found  in  many  places  of  requir- 
I—  ing  an  injured  worker  to  change  from  one  medical  at- 
tendant or  hospital  to  another.  Usually  the  patient  is  led  to 
change  by  an  agent  of  an  insurance  carrier  by  means  of  a 
threat  or  a  suggestion  or  offer  of  financial  advantage. 

Whenever  the  transfer  of  a  patient  from  one  medical 
attendant  or  service  to  another  can  be  demonstrated  con- 
clusively to  be  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  proper  medical 
care  for  the  individual,  it  is  justifiable.  On  the  other  hand 
when  such  a  transfer  serves  chiefly,  or  even  to  a  minor  de- 
gree, some  selfish  or  commercial  motive  it  becomes  dis- 
turbing, inexcusable  and  reprehensible.  It  may  even  en- 
danger life.  If  practiced  indiscriminately  it  tends  to  disturb 
the  confidence  of  the  patient  in  the  medical  service,  an 
element,  as  already  pointed  out,  essential  to  prompt  and 
satisfactory  recovery. 

Long  before  workmen's  compensation  laws  were  enacted, 
contract  practice  in  medicine  had  existed  in  many  forms. 
"Contract  practice"  in  medicine  means  the  carrying  out  of 
an  agreement  between  a  physician  or  group  of  physicians 
as  principals  or  agents  and  a  corporation,  organization 
or  individual,  to  furnish  partial  or  full  (Continued  on  page  631) 


HOW    EUROPEANS    PAY    SICKNESS    BILLS 


BY  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 


FIVE  of  us  were  seated  in  an  office  in  Geneva   in  the 
summer  of  1933,  looking  at  a  large   map  of  Europe. 
Every  country  on  this  map  had  been  shaded  with  green 
except  Italy  and  Spain,  which  were  left  white  with  a  few 
green  crosses;  and  five  small  countries,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  Finland  and  Switzerland,  which  had  been  cross- 
barred  with  green  instead  of  covered  with  a  solid  wash  of 
the  color. 

"Green  means  countries  with  health-insurance  laws," 
explained  one  of  the  medical  men.  "Compulsory  health  in- 
surance, as  you  see,  is  in  every  major  country  in  Europe 
except  Italy,  and  that  has  already  started  with  compulsory 
insurance  for  tuberculosis  and  for  a  few  special  groups  of 
workers.  Of  the  five  small  countries  which  are  cross-barred 
to  show  they  are  still  working  on  voluntary  health  insurance 
subsidized  by  the  government,  Denmark  has  practically 
gone  over  into  the  compulsory  insurance  group,  and  Belgium 
and  Finland  have  compulsory  laws  pending  which  are 
likely  to  be  passed  within  a  year  or  two.  The  idea  of  paying 
for  sickness  bills  on  the  insurance  principle  is  not  only  ac- 
cepted, but  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  working  people  and 
the  governments  all  over  Europe." 

One  storekeeper  in  a  Swiss  town  said  to  me  during  the  same 
summer,  when  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  be  troubled 
by  the  doctor's  bill  for  a  long  illness  about  which  he  had 
been  telling  me, 

"Doctor's  bill?  Why,  I  belong  to  our  insurance  society. 
Only  the  rich  have  to  worry  about  doctors'  bills  here." 

My  Swiss  friend  overstated  it,  for  not  all  employed  per- 
sons, and  in  many  countries  not  the  families  of  employed 
persons,  are  covered  by  sickness  insurance.  Yet  if  we  think 
of  those  mental  attitudes  which  are  often  more  significant 
than  statistical  facts,  it  is  broadly  true  that  the  method  of 
paying  for  medical  care  which  is  generally  accepted  in 
Europe  is  not  by  fees  to  physicians  and  hospitals  paid  by 
people  at  the  time  they  are  sick,  but  through  some  method 
of  group  payment  which  distributes  these  costs  among  a 
group  of  people  and  over  a  period  of  time. 

In  the  United  States  some  2  million  people  are  paying 
for  their  medical  care  in  this  way  now,  considerable  groups 
of  college  students,  for  example,  but  mostly  groups  of  em- 
ployed persons,  especially  miners  and  railway  workers. 
These,  incidentally,  are  the  industries  in  which  sickness 
insurance  started  in  Europe. 

We  have  this  much  of  sickness  insurance  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  rather  less  than  this  if  we  measure  it  in  attitudes. 
The  idea  of  group  payment  is  still  as  surprising  to  a  great 
many  Americans  as  the  automobile  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Measured  in  facts,  only  about  one  person  in  five  has  an 
automobile,  but  measured  in  attitudes,  automobiles  are 
taken  for  granted  nowadays.  Even  among  Survey  readers 
there  may  prevail  some  misconceptions  about  sickness 
insurance:  for  example,  that  in  countries  having 
compulsory  sickness  insurance  all  the  medical 
care  of  most  of  the  people  is  thus  paid  for;  or 
perhaps  the  idea  that  under  sickness  insurance 
there  is  state  medicine,  i.e.,  medical  care  ad- 
ministered by  the  government. 

Actually,    how    widespread    in    Europe    are 


methods  of  group  payment  for  medical  care?  What  are  these 
methods?  What  kinds  of  medical  care  are  financed  by  sick- 
ness insurance  in  European  countries?  What  types  are  not 
furnished  thus?  What  evidence  have  we  as  to  whether  the 
European  people  who  receive  and  the  European  doctors  who 
furnish  medical  care  like  it,  or  do  not  like  it?  What  signifi- 
cance have  these  European  systems  for  the  United  States? 
Imagine  a  European  visitor  who,  returning  to  his  own 
country  after  some  months  in  the  United  States,  was  asked 
to  describe  the  American  educational  system  in  a  magazine 
article.  How  could  he  do  justice  in  such  limited  space  to  the 
public  and  private  elementary  schools  under  the  divergent 
conditions  of  Massachusetts,  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
California?  Of  the  highschools?  Of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities? The  systems  of  medical  care  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  vary  among  themselves  as  widely  as  education  in 
our  states.  Nevertheless,  as  the  green-tinted  map  showed, 
certain  broad  principles  have  been  generally  accepted  with 
respect  to  paying  for  medical  care  in  Europe,  just  as  certain 
broad  policies  are  prevalent  in  school  systems  all  over  the 
United  States. 

GERMANY  began  sickness-insurance  legislation  fifty-one 
years  ago,  building  upon  the  long  existent  schemes  of 
voluntary  sickness  insurance  in  the  mines  and  railroads, 
systematizing  and  extending  these  schemes,  requiring  by 
law  that  these  and  some  other  workers  come  under  sickness 
insurance  and  covering  through  the  initial  law  some  4  mil- 
lion persons.  The  subsequent  history  of  German  sickness 
insurance  is  one  of  steady  extension;  first,  of  the  number  of 
people  brought  within  its  scope  and  second,  in  the  range  of 
the  services  provided. 

In  an  American  town  everyone  who  is  able  to  pay  taxes 
pays  some  toward  the  support  of  the  public-school  system, 
whether  he  has  any  children  at  the  schools  or  not.  In  Ger- 
many, under  the  compulsory  sickness-insurance  law,  every- 
one who  is  employed  (with  exceptions  for  those  with  the 
higher  incomes  and  certain  other  groups)  must  pay  regu- 
larly into  a  sickness-insurance  fund.  Out  of  a  population  of 
about  62  million,  some  20  million  persons  are  insured  under 
the  compulsory  law  and  belong  to  a  sickness-insurance 
society,  which  is  typically  a  local  organization  of  all  the  in- 
sured persons  living  in  a  certain  district.  Into  their  fund  the 
employers,  as  a  rule,  pay  half  as  much  as  the  employes;  the 
state  pays  nothing.  While  not  technically  governmental 
agencies  these  sickness-insurance  societies  operate  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  law  and  by  the  administrative 
authorities.  The  late  Lee  K.  Frankel,  a  lifelong  student  of 
the  subject,  once  remarked  to  me  that  the  German  sickness- 
insurance  bodies  were  supervised  by  their  government  hardly 
more  closely  than  is  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, an  overstatement  which  still  suggests  a  real  point. 


No  medical  millennium  but  a  working-plan  growing  steadily 
in  scope  and  satisfaction  is  Europe's  verdict  after  a  half  cen- 
tury of  compulsory  sickness  insurance.  Mr.  Davis  tells  what 
the  story  of  these  years  offers  to  guide  American  planning 
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In  addition,  more  than  2  million  salaried  public  officials 
or  civil  servants  are  protected  against  the  economic  dis- 
asters of  sickness  and  invalidism  under  the  terms  of  their  em- 
ployment, and  furthermore  some  2  million  middle-class 
people  in  Germany  have  voluntarily  insured  themselves 
against  sickness  with  mutual  commercial  companies. 

Under  the  German  compulsory  sickness-insurance  law,  a 
certain  weekly  sum,  usually  about  half  of  the  worker's  wage, 
is  paid  him  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family  while  he  is 
sick  (usually  up  to  twenty-six  weeks.)  Medical  care  also  must 
be  furnished  insured  persons  by  their  sickness-insurance 
society,  and  it  may  be  provided  in  addition  for  the  depend- 
ent members  of  their  families.  To  establish  such  a  family 
medical-service  the  sickness-insurance  societies  must  volun- 
tarily assess  themselves  the  additional  costs,  which  will  fall 
chiefly  on  the  Insured  persons  themselves.  It  is  interesting 
that  before  family  medical  service  was  made  compulsory  in 
1930  about  nine  tenths  of  the  sickness-insurance  societies 
had  provided  it  voluntarily  for  approximately  20  million 
dependents  of  their  members. 

THUS  altogether  about  44  million  persons,  or  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  whole  population  of  Germany,  are  en- 
titled to  receive  medical  care  under  some  form  of  sickness 
insurance.  At  the  top  of  the  economic  scale,  the  well-to-do 
pay  for  medical  care  by  individual  fees;  at  the  other  end, 
the  destitute  and  those  who  have  been  unemployed  for  a 
long  period,  must  have  their  care  paid  for  out  of  taxes. 

But  how  much  medical  care  do  the  people  get?  For  insured 
persons  and  their  dependents  a  fairly  complete  scheme  of 
service  by  general  practitioners,  by  specialists,  and  in  hospi- 
tals is  generally  included,  together  with  medicines,  and  a 
limited  but  significant  amount  of  dentistry.  The  exact 
scope  of  service  varies  somewhat  with  the  resources  of  the 
locality  and  the  action  of  the  local  sickness-insurance  society. 
For  the  members'  families  the  services  are  less  extensive, 
again  differing  among  localities,  but  are  in  general  fairly 
comprehensive. 

All  the  medical  care  which  these  44  million  people  secure, 
however,  is  not  paid  for  out  of  sickness-insurance  funds. 
The  voluntary  insurance  plans  which  the  middle  classes 
have  taken  up  ordinarily  pay  only  a  certain  fraction  of  the 
costs,  leaving  at  least  15  percent  to  be  paid  directly  by  the 
patient  out  of  his  family  budget.  Hospital  service  in  Germany 
is  paid  for  mostly  out  of  taxes.  The  great  proportion  of  hos- 
pital beds  are  in  institutions  maintained  by  the  local  or  state 
governments.  Some  sickness-insurance  funds  support  hospi- 
tals and  sanatoria  of  their  own,  but  the  number  of  beds  in 
these  is  relatively  small.  Insured  persons,  and  in  many  cases 
their  dependents,  who  go  to  the  public  hospitals  are  paid 
for  in  part  by  the  sickness-insurance  society  to  which  they 
belong.  The  proportion  of  the  total  cost  which  is  thus  repaid 
to  the  governmental  hospital  varies,  being  a  matter  of 
periodic  negotiation  between  the  local  hospital  authorities 
and  the  governing  bodies  of  each  sickness-insurance  society 
or  of  the  local  federation  of  these  societies.  In  Berlin  and 
several  large  German  cities  in  recent  years,  the  payments 
from  the  sickness-insurance  funds  have  covered  about  half 
the  costs  of  hospital  care. 

It  is  most  important  to  realize  that  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  public  hospitals  are  mostly  salaried  hospital 
officers,  although  a  few  of  them  retain  part  of  their  time  for 
private  practice.  The  bulk  of  German  medical  practitioners 
have  no  direct  connection  with  hospital  services  for  either 
paying  or  non-paying  patients. 
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For  the  forty-odd  millions  of  persons  in  Germany  who  are 
within  the  scope  of  medical  service  under  compulsory  sick- 
ness insurance,  il  is  probable  that  about  half  of  the  total  costs 
of  medical  care  is  paid  for  by  sickness  insurance,  30  to  40 
percent  by  taxation,  and  the  remainder  by  the  patients,  in 
the  form  of  fees.  The  larger  part  of  the  payments  from  taxes 
is  for  hospital  service. 

Most  of  the  sickness-insurance  systems  in  European  coun- 
tries, except  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  have  been 
modeled  largely  upon  the  extensive  German  experience. 
In  France,  compulsory  sickness  insurance  went  into  effect 
only  four  years  ago.  In  addition  to  cash  benefits  which  re- 
place part  of  the  wage  loss  during  sickness,  medical  care  is 
provided  for  insured  persons  and  their  dependents  and  in- 
cludes some  specialist  and  dental  service.  Under  the  French 
system  a  schedule  of  fees  for  professional  services  was  estab- 
lished, of  which  the  insurance  fund  pays  four  fifths  or  five 
sixths,  leaving  the  balance  to  be  paid  by  the  individual 
patient.  These  fee  schedules  are  however  generally  lower 
than  the  rates  which  may  be  charged,  and  apparently  often 
are  charged,  by  physicians.  The  hospital  system  is  supported 
mainly  by  taxes.  Payments  out  of  the  insurance  funds  are 
made  to  hospitals  for  care  rendered  insured  persons,  but 
even  in  the  large  cities  would  not  cover  more  than  half  of  the 
hospital  costs.  It  is  probable  that  for  the  wage-earning 
population  about  half  of  the  total  costs  of  medical  care  is 
covered  by  insurance. 

Denmark  has  long  been  cited  as  an  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  voluntary  sickness  insurance,  since  about 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  population  of  this  homogeneous 
little  country  of  4  million  people  has  protected  itself  through 
membership  in  cooperative  sickness-insurance  societies. 
But  the  government  has  subsidized  this  voluntary  system, 
and  recent  legislation  has  made  it  practically  compulsory. 
The  Danish  hospital  system,  with  salaried  medical  staffs,  is 
one  of  the  most  excellent  and  extensive,  in  proportion  to 
population,  in  any  country  of  the  world.  From  80  to  90 
percent  of  the  maintenance  of  these  hospitals  comes  from 
taxation,  the  remaining  proportion  from  payments  by  the 
insurance  societies.  Taxation  also  pays  about  one  quarter  of 
the  expenses  of  the  insurance  system;  the  remaining  expendi- 
tures are  met  by  periodic  payments  from  the  members. 
Danish  employers  pay  no  direct  share. 

IN  Great  Britain  the  national  health-insurance  law  provides 
ir/  addition  to  the  usual  cash  benefit  the  services  of  general 
practitioners  to  the  insured  persons,  who  include  all  manual 
workers  and  other  employed  individuals  earning  not  more 
than  £250  ($1250)  per  year.  This  group  constitutes  a  little 
more  than  one  third  of  the  population.  One  seventh  of  the 
cost  of  the  plan  is  met  by  the  state,  the  remaining  being  paid 
by  the  employer  and  employe,  usually  in  equal  shares. 
Some  dentistry  and  some  eye  care  have  been  added  by  the 
special  action  of  some  groups  of  the  insured,  but  in  general 
no  care  by  specialists  or  in  hospitals  is  furnished  nor  is  pro- 
vision made  for  service  to  the  families.  Thus  for  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  British  people  there  is  no  provision  for  medical 
care  through  this  insurance.  The  financial  limitations  of  this 
will,  be  evident  when  it  is  appreciated  that  if  in  the  United 
States  general  practitioner  services  were  provided  to  wage 
earners  but  excluded  their  families,  not  more  than  one 
third  of  the  expenditures  of  our  wage  earners  for  medical 
care  would  be  covered. 

Hospital  care  has  been  put  on  a  social-insurance  basis  in 
another  way.  The  hospitals  in  Great  Britain  include  about 
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170,000  beds,  of  which  about  120,000  (more  than  two  thirds) 
are  tax-supported.  The  remaining  50,000  beds  are  in  the 
voluntary  hospitals,  which  confine  their  work  to  acute  cases. 
The  government  hospitals  provide  for  practically  all  chronic 
cases  and  are  taking  an  increasing  proportion  of  acute  condi- 
tions. These  hospitals  collect  payments  from  patients  who  are 
able  to  pay,  up  to  the  cost  of  care.  Their  medical  staffs  are 
mostly  salaried. 

Voluntary  hospital  insurance  has  grown  extensively  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  under  the  name  of  "contributory 
schemes."  The  members  of  these  schemes  include  wage 
earners,  and  others  of  economic  groups  similar  to  persons 
insured  under  the  national  health-insurance  act.  A  part  of 
the  costs  of  the  hospital  care  of  these  persons  and  their  de- 
pendents is  thus  met.  Twelve  million  persons  or  more  are 
now  covered  by  these  schemes,  and  the  membership  is 
mounting  steadily.  In  some  British  communities,  the  schemes 
now  pay  enough  to  cover  three  fourths  or  more  of  the  hos- 
pital costs.  In  other  places  only  half  the  costs  are  met,  but 
the  proportion  is  tending  to  increase.  Physicians'  services 
have  by  tradition  been  given  free  in  the  voluntary  hospitals 
of  Britain  but  the  principle  that  payment  should  be  made  to 
physicians  by  the  contributory  schemes  is  becoming  recog- 
nized and  will  gradually  be  extended  in  practice.  Contribu- 
tory schemes  for  middle-class  people,  at  much  higher  rates 
and  including  professional  fees,  are  also  beginning. 

TAKING  the  British  system  as  a  whole,  and  including  both 
the  compulsory  and  the  voluntary  insurance  systems,  it  is 
apparent  that  only  a  part  of  the  total  cost  of  medical  care  is 
paid  for  by  insurance,  even  for  insured  persons,  and  very 
little  for  the  members  of  their  families.  The  scope  of  medical 
care  under  British  compulsory  insurance  has  thus  far  been 
scaled  down  to  a  cost  that  could  be  met  by  the  lower-paid 
wage  earners  and  their  employers,  with  some  aid  from  the 
state. 

In  only  one  country  in  Europe  does  state  medicine  exist. 
Since  the  revolution  Russia  has  put  its  medical  services 
almost  wholly  under  government  management.  Physicians 
and  other  professional  persons  serving  the  sick  are  govern- 
ment officers.  Russian  hospitals  are  government  institutions. 
All  expenses  for  medical  care  are  paid  out  of  special  assess- 
ments levied  upon  industries  or  out  of  general  tax  funds. 
Physicians  are  entitled  to  carry  on  private  practice,  but 
private  practice  is  in  about  the  same  relation  to  state  practice 
as,  in  our  country,  private  schools  stand  in  comparison  with 
the  public  schools. 

Finally  a  word  must  be  said  about  that  United  States  in 
miniature — Switzerland,  a  country  about  the  size  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  half  its  population,  its  constituent  cantons 
corresponding  to  our  states.  In  1911  its  federal  government 
passed  a  sickness-insurance  law  which  was  permissive,  not 
obligatory,  and  left  the  individual  cantons  free  to  establish 
compulsory  sickness  insurance  or  to  subsidize  it  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  Now  within  this  little  country  one  finds  some 
cantons,  such  as  Basle,  in  which  a  widespread  and  complete 
system  of  medical  care  is  in  effect,  paid  for  by  sickness  insur- 
ance and  taxation,  while  in  some  other  cantons  very  little 
group  payment  exists  at  all.  Is  Switzerland  a  model  or  a 
warning  for  us? 

Some  spec'al  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  contrasts 
between  the  hospital  systems  of  Europe  and  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  continent,  most  hospitals  are  tax-supported, 
their  medical  staffs  are  salaried,  and  payments  for  hospital 
care  are  mostly  from  taxes  or  from  insurance  funds,  and  do 


not  appear-directly  in  the  family  budget  of  most  people.  In 
Great  Britain  the  situation  is  more  complex.  The  expenses  of 
hospital  care  hardly  ever  appeared  in  the  budget  of  the  Brit- 
ish wage  earner  until  the  contributory  schemes  (voluntary 
hospital  insurance)  began  about  ten  years  ago.  Since  1929, 
when  the  new  Local  Government  Act  opened  the  tax- 
supported  general  hospitals  to  all  instead  of  limiting  them  to 
"poor-law  cases,"  wage  earners  and  others  who  are  able  to 
pay  the  cost  of  their  care  in  these  hospitals  must  do  so; 
but  they  may  enter  these  hospitals  as  a  right,  not  as  a  charity. 
In  neither  the  voluntary  nor  the  tax-supported  general 
hospitals  is  any  direct  payment  made  by  the  patient  for  the 
services  of  physicians  or  surgeons. 

Contrast  these  conditions  with  the  United  States.  In  this 
country  about  one  third  of  all  admissions  to  hospitals  are, 
even  in  normal  times,  patients  who  pay  nothing  for  their 
care,  and  who  are  cared  for  chiefly  in  tax-supported  hos- 
pitals. Two  thirds  of  the  admissions,  however,  including  a 
substantial  number  of  wage  earners  and  all  the  middle 
classes,  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  the  full  cost  or  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  cost  of  their  care  to  the  hospital,  and  a 
great  many  pay  also  some  fee  to  the  physician  or  surgeon 
who  treats  them  while  they  are  in  the  hospital.  The  cost  of 
sickness  in  hospitals,  i.e.,  the  costs  of  hospital  care  and  of  the 
concomitant  professional  services,  comprises  about  40  per- 
cent of  American  family  expenditures  for  all  forms  of  medical 
care.  Charges  for  hospital  service  appear  directly  in  most 
American  family  budgets  and  are  large  items  when  they  do 
appear.  This  is  a  major  point  of  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  European  countries.  It  throws  light  on  the 
present  financial  crisis  in  our  non-governmental  hospitals. 
It  shows  why  even  in  good  times  serious  illness  casts  a  weight 
on  Americans  which  often  cannot  be  borne  even  by  moder- 
ately well-to-do  families.  This  is  one  good  reason  why  our 
efforts  toward  an  American  solution  have  taken  into  account 
middle-class  people  as  well  as  wage  earners. 

ONE  might  move  from  country  to  country  on  the 
European  map,  piling  up  facts.  But  the  outstanding 
point,  after  a  complete  Rundreise,  would  be  that  the  main 
economic  foundation  of  medical  service  in  Europe  is  group 
payment  rather  than  individual  fees.  The  support  of  the 
medical  profession,  of  hospitals  and  of  preventive  agencies, 
is  in  great  part  from  group  payment.  Does  this  mean  that 
Europe  has  attained  a  medical  millennium?  Far  from  it. 
There  is  evident  satisfaction  with  the  fundamental  policy. 
There  are  floods  of  criticism  about  details.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, a  European  visitor  were  to  attend  an  annual  meeting 
of  our  National  Education  Association  and  listen  to  the 
hammering  of  American  public  schools  which  a  series  of 
professional  schoolmen  generally  express  at  such  gatherings. 
Suppose  he  were  then  to  ask  some  of  these  critics,  "When  do 
you  expect  to  abolish  this  public-school  system  that  seems  so 
terrible  to  you?"  He  might  be  met  with  laughter;  more 
likely  with  a  stare.  Group  payment  in  some  form  as  a  basis 
for  meeting  the  costs  of  medical  care  is  accepted  by  profes- 
sional as  well  as  lay  groups  in  Europe,  just  as  the  general 
principle  of  public  education  is  everywhere  accepted  in 
America. 

If  one  hundred  years  ago  a  map  of  Europe,  such  as  we 
saw  in  Geneva,  had  been  marked  in  colors,  there  would 
have  been  a  few  spots  touched  with  green,  where  coopera- 
tive associations  of  wage  earners,  survivals  of  the  medieval 
guilds,  maintained  "sick  benefits"  for  their  members.  A  map 
fifty  years  ago  would  have  shown  (Continued  on  page  627) 
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iRESIDENT  Roosevelt  closed  his  message  to  Congress 
in  June  with  these  words: 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  a  recovery  of  the  old 
and  sacred  possessive  rights  for  which  mankind  has  constantly 
struggled— homes,  livelihood  and  individual  security.  The  road  to 
these  values  is  the  way  of  progress.  Neither  you  nor  I  will  rest  con- 
tent until  we  have  done  our  utmost  to  move  further  on  that  road. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  way  of  progress  we  seek  rather  than  a  make- 
shift to  tide  us  over  the  present  emergency.  We  are  looking 
not  only  for  a  plan  to  alleviate  today's  miseries,  but  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  their  recurrence. 

We  talk  of  the  New  Deal  without  perhaps  realizing  fully 
the  conditions  which  have  made  the  New  Deal  so  necessary. 
Blinded  by  superficial  appearances,  few  looked  far  enough 
ahead  in  the  years  of  so-called  prosperity  to  see  whither  the 
road  was  leading,  or  realized  that  we  were  coming  to  a 
sharp  turn  where  the  old  sign-posts  meant  little  or  nothing. 
Clearly  a  system  which  will  assure  personal  security  to  the 
individual  can  only  be  achieved  by  wise  planning  based  on 
careful  and  far-sighted  examination  of  the  many  factors 
involved. 

Starting  as  we  are  from  a  depth  of  personal  insecurity 
such  as  we  have  never  known  before,  we  must  look  to  it  that 
we  build  a  sound  and  enduring  system.  The  clutter  and  de- 
bris of  the  past  must  be  cleared  away.  Old  values,  old  ideas, 
must  be  examined,  not  in  relation  to  their  worth  in  the  past 
but  for  their  usefulness  in  the  changing  present. 

It  was  to  conduct  a  detailed  study  on  the  basis  of  which 
sound  legislation  might  be  formulated  for  presentation  to 
the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  for  action  that  The  Committee  on 
Economic  Security  was  appointed  by  the  President  last  June. 
The  Committee  includes  the  secretary  of  labor  as  chairman, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  attorney  general,  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  and  the  federal  emergency  relief  adminis- 
trator, all  of  whose  departments  have  a  special  interest  in  the 
problems  of  national  security.  Under  the  leadership  of  A.  J. 
Altmeyer,  assistant  secretary  of  labor,  a  technical  board 
made  up  of  outstanding  persons  in  the  government  service, 
with  special  knowledge  of  the  problems  under  consideration, 
has  been  appointed  to  assist  the  Committee  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  Edwin  E.  Witte,  well-known  labor  economist,  is 
directing  the  study,  which  is  being  made  by  a  staff  of  experts. 
We  also  have  the  helpful  cooperation  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Security,  prominent  representative  citizens 
whose  advice  will  be  sought  not  so  much  on  technical  details 
as  on  broad  general  policies.  The  Committee's  report  is  to 
be  made  to  the  President  in  December. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Committee's  problem  is  a  dual  one — to 
map  a  course  which  can  be  adopted  with  the  least  possible 
delay  to  meet  our  present  abnormal  situation  and  to  outline 
at  the  same  time  a  long-range  program  into  which  every 
step  taken  now  shall  fit  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated system.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  expect  to  achieve 
our  ultimate  goal:  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  security 
for  the  individual  citizen  against  the  hazards  of  life  over 
which  he  has  no  control.  While  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
expect  the  complete  program  to  be  put  into  effect  at  once,  we 
certainly  cannot  adopt  a  do-nothing  policy  in  the  meantime 
or  take  refuge  in  haphazard,  stop-gap  measures. 


While  the  problem  of  insecurity  is  one  which  affects  90 
percent  of  the  American  people,  unemployment  is  obviously 
the  most  important  single  cause  of  today's  distress.  Almost  80 
percent  of  the  families  now  receiving  relief  have  been  driven 
to  seek  public  aid  from  this  reason  alone.  There  has  been  an 
estimated  increase  of  4  million  employed  from  the  appalling 
low  point  of  March  1933.  Between  7-9  million  of  the  50  mil- 
lion persons  who  are  normally  gainfully  employed  were  still 
without  employment  (other  than  relief  work)  in  September 
1934,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Above  1  million  were  employed  on  emergency 
projects  through  the  Public  Works  Administration  and  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

In  his  radio  address  of  September  30,  President  Roosevelt 
stated  very  clearly  his  attitude  toward  unemployment: 

Some  people  try  to  tell  me  that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that 
for  the  future  we  shall  permanently  have  millions  of  unemployed 
just  as  other  countries  have  had  them  for  over  a  decade.  What  may 
be  necessary  for  those  countries  is  not  my  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine. But  as  for  this  country,  I  stand  or  fall  by  my  refusal  to  accept 
as  a  necessary  condition  of  our  future  a  permanent  army  of 
unemployed. 

This  statement,  however,  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
President  expects  that  there  will  never  be  unemployment  in 
the  future.  There  never  has  been  a  time  in  any  country  when 
literally  every  able-bodied  man  who  wanted  work  has  had  a 
job.  Even  in  good  times  unemployment  was  a  much  more 
serious  problem  than  was  generally  realized;  on  the  average 
some  2  million  persons  were  unemployed  in  what  were 
considered  our  most  prosperous  years. 

IN  considering  this  problem,  we  must  realize  that  unem- 
ployment occurs  from  a  great  variety  of  causes.  There  is 
seasonal  unemployment  and  technological  unemployment,  as 
well  as  cyclical  unemployment.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  improvements  in  processes  of  production  will 
result  in  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  unemployment.  But 
changes  in  technique  and  market  demands  constantly  involve 
some  wage  earners  in  more  or  less  prolonged  unemployment. 
Even  in  the  twenties  many  industries  were  declining.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that  in  industries  which  are  prospering,  some 
firms  are  constantly  losing  out,  with  resulting  unemployment 
to  many.  Individuals  lose  their  jobs  from  a  still  greater  va- 
riety of  causes  and  while  often  they  promptly  get  other  jobs, 
the  reverse  is  just  as  likely  to  be  true.  There  need  be  no  per- 
manent army  of  the  unemployed;  the  unemployed  will  not 
be  the  same  people.  Even  now  there  is  considerable  inter- 
change between  the  employed  and  the  unemployed.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  unemployment  will  long  continue  to  be 
a  great  hazard  for  all  wage  earners. 

The  problem  is  far  too  complex  to  be  solved  by  any  one 
formula  or  "ism."  I  do  not  look  upon  unemployment  insur- 
ance as  a  panacea.  It  has  distinct  limitations,  but  also  great 
values.  It  is  particularly  beneficial  to  the  largest  single  group 
in  our  population, — the  regularly  employed,  steady,  indus- 
trial workers.  For  them  unemployment  insurance  is  a 
dependable  first  line  of  defense. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  Wisconsin  unemploy- 
ment reserves  and  compensation  act — admittedly  an 
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inadequate  law  but  a  pioneer  step  of  progress.  In  many  other 
states  unemployment  insurance  bills  were  seriously  con- 
sidered in  the  last  regular  legislative  sessions;  in  five  of  them 
bills  were  favorably  acted  upon  in  one  house.  In  Congress 
the  Wagner-Lewis  bill  was  endorsed  by  the  President  and 
recommended  for  passage  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor. 

THE  great  opportunity  to  inaugurate  unemployment  in- 
surance on  a  nation-wide  basis  lies  ahead,  however,  and 
it  is  the  subject  to  which  our  Committee  is  devoting  probably 
more  attention  than  to  any  other  question.  Our  study  in  this 
field  is  headed  by  Bryce  Stewart  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Counsellors,  Inc.,  who  has  been  studying  unemployment 
insurance  continuously  for  fifteen  years  and  has  also  had 
practical  experience  in  employment-office  and  unemploy- 
ment-insurance administration.  I  have  little  doubt  that  our 
Committee  will  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  national 
unemployment-insurance  law,  which,  however,  as  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  in  his  message  in  June,  will  require  coopera- 
tion by  the  states.  I  believe  that  the  coming  winter  offers  the 
best  opportunity  we  are  likely  to  have  for  a  generation  to 
gain  unemployment  insurance  in  this  country.  But  many 
difficulties  still  have  to  be  overcome  and  all  who  believe  in 
unemployment  insurance  should  make  their  reasons  clear 
both  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  state  legislatures. 

In  our  interest  in  unemployment  insurance,  we  are  not 
neglecting  other  major  hazards.  Social  insurance  is  being 
considered  from  many  angles:  workmen's  compensation, 
accident,  health  and  invalidity  insurance,  retirement  an- 
nuities and  old-age  pensions,  survivors'  insurance,  family 
endowment  and  maternity  benefits  and  assistance  to  de- 
pendent children  and  families  without  a  breadwinner.  The 
problems  of  providing  work,  training,  or  opportunities  for 
self-employment  for  the  unemployed  are  also  being  investi- 
gated, and  the  costs,  the  handling  of  funds  and  all  the  various 
financial  aspects  are  being  carefully  analyzed. 

Accidents  are  among  the  hazards  which  contribute  to  the 
insecurity  of  the  average  person.  In  normal  periods,  around 
25,000  workers  are  killed  in  industry  annually,  150,000  suffer 
permanent  injuries  and  nearly  3  million  some  temporary 
disability;  non-industrial  accidents  take  a  much  heavier  toll. 

Sickness,  it  is  estimated,  costs  the  American  people  an- 
nually $900  million  in  lost  earnings  and  $1  l/t  billion  for  med- 
ical care.  The  real  tragedy  in  these  figures  lies  in  the  fact 
that  some  people  are  sick  a  long  time  and  that  many  people 
cannot  pay  for  the  necessary  care  when  they  are  ill.  Medical 
care  for  a  large  segment  of  our  population  has  therefore  been 
both  inadequate  and  an  unfair  burden  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession, which  alone  of  all  professions  has  been  expected  to 
render  free  service  to  the  poor.  While  medical  facilities  are 
better  today  than  they  have  ever  been,  hospitals  are  half 
empty  and  physicians  and  nurses  idle  because  so  many 
people  can  not  afford  badly  needed  services. 

Some  governmental  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the 
people  has  been  assumed  through  the  Public  Health  Service 
which,  by  its  preventive  and  educational  work,  has  per- 


Security  for  Americans  in  work,  home  and  health  was  the  aim 
which  President  Roosevelt  set  before  the  Cabinet  committee 
whose  report  this  month  will  provide  the  basis  for  his  re- 
commendations to  Congress.  The  chairman  of  that  committee 
tells  the  directions  their  studies  and  thinking  have  taken 


formed  a  greater  service  than  is  generally  realized.  A  grow- 
ing number  of  hospitals,  visiting-nursing  organizations  and 
similar  services  conducted  by  municipalities,  counties  and 
states  extend  free  service  or  services  at  reduced  rates  to  in- 
digents  and  to  persons  with  low  incomes.  At  the  same  time, 
there  has  been  a  growing  public  response  to  the  principle  of 
insurance  as  shown  by  the  rapid  spread  of  group  hospitaliza- 
tion  plans  in  the  past  two  years. 

Compulsory  health  insurance  has  been  accepted  abroad 
by  both  physicians  and  lay  persons  as  a  great  public  benefac- 
tion; the  most  successful  systems  are  those  set  up  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  medical  profession.  The  possibilities  of  some 
advance-payment  plan  for  medical  and  hospital  care,  de- 
veloped along  lines  adapted  to  our  American  conditions  are 
being  studied  for  our  Committee  by  Edgar  Sydenstricker, 
chief  statistician  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  director  of  medical  research  for  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund,  and  by  I.  S.  Falk,  also  of  the  Milbank  Fund,  whose 
services  were  made  available  to  us  at  our  request. 

We  are  studying  also  the  possibilities  of  extending  public- 
health  facilities,  particularly  in  the  preventive  field.  With 
illness,  as  with  all  other  hazards,  prevention  insofar  as  is 
possible  is  vastly  more  important  than  cure  or  relief.  Thanks 
largely  to  the  initiative  and  the  progressive  attitude  of  the 
American  medical  profession  we  have  made  great  progress  in 
the  prevention  of  illness,  but  we  certainly  have  not  realized 
what  might  be  done  to  keep  all  the  people  well.  In  all  our 
studies  touching  on  health  problems  we  shall  seek  the  advice 
and  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession.  We  are  organizing 
a  general  medical  advisory  committee  and  special  groups  of 
consultants  on  dental,  public  health,  and  hospital  problems. 
Our  best  hope  for  constructive  progress  in  this  field  lies  in 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  profession  and  its  assistance  in 
working-out  a  program  advantageous  alike  to  its  members 
and  to  the  public. 


Ai  for  the  hazards  of  old  age,  we  know  that  of  the 
million  of  our  people  of  sixty-five  years  or  over  a  very 


large  proportion  is  financially  dependent.  Competent  ob- 
servors  estimate  that  in  1930  approximately  2,700,000  were 
supported  wholly  or  partly  by  others;  last  December  about 
half  a  million  were  receiving  emergency  relief,  while  115,000 
were  receiving  state  pensions,  with  a  long  waiting  list  of 
eligibles.  Large  numbers  of  the  aged  have  lost  all  their  savings 
in  the  depression,  and  unemployment  has  made  it  impossible 
for  many  children  to  continue  to  support  their  parents. 

There  is  another  factor,  which,  while  not  properly  an  old- 
age  problem,  cannot  be  ignored  in  a  well-rounded  program 
of  security.  For  occupations  requiring  great  strength  or 
dexterity,  a  considerable  number  of  plants  have  established 
rules  barring  most  of  the  older  workers.  In  lines  where  skill 
and  experience  count,  the  older  workers  are  not  discrimi- 
nated against,  but  for  the  lower-income  groups — unskilled 
and  semi-skilled — even  middle  age  is  a  distinct  handicap. 
The  age  limit  for  women  employes  seems  to  be  lower  than 
for  men,  probably  because  women  are  largely  employed  in 
tasks  requiring  dexterity  and  speed.  While  we  cannot  accept 
without  protest  a  system  which  scraps  men  and 
women  at  45  or  under,  we  must  realize  that  there 
is  a  growing  group  of  older  workers  for  whom 
employment  opportunities  must  be  provided  if 
they  are  to  enjoy  reasonable  security. 

Twenty-eight  states  now  have  some  system 
of  old-age  pensions  and  the  coverage  is  being 
constantly  extended  to  a  larger  group.  There  are, 
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however,  several  obvious  defects  in  the  present  schemes. 
Residence  requirements  are  high;  the  age  at  which  persons 
become  eligible,  usually  seventy,  is  too  late;  and  the  system 
of  local  administration  is  open  to  serious  criticism.  The  chief 
objection,  however,  is  that  financial  provisions  are  usually 
meager.  Under  the  present  situation,  although  the  coverage 
has  increased  on  paper,  actually  the  systems  are  breaking 
down.  Fewer  eligibles  are  in  fact  receiving  the  pensions. 
Instead  they  are  lumped  with  their  children  or  other  rela- 
tives, on  relief — an  "economy"  which  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it.  Some  form  of  government  subsidy,  granted  on  the 
acceptance  of  standard  requirements,  is  obviously  indicated. 
Non-contributory  pensions  given  to  a  person  on  reaching  a 
certain  age  must  necessarily  be  small  and  based,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  on  need.  Sympathy  with  the  right  of  old  people 
to  a  decent  life  in  their  declining  years  is  naturally  great,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  our  enthusiasm  blind  us  to  the  under- 
lying economic  factors,  or  sweep  us  into  unsound  legislation. 
Since  the  President's  message  to  Congress  in  June,  there 
have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country  schemes  for  promoting 
large  pensions  for  elderly  people  regardless  of  need.  The  large 
following  which  some  of  these  unrealistic  schemes  have  at- 
tracted shows  very  clearly  the  need  of  a  carefully  studied  and 
definite  plan.  The  way  of  progress  to  real  security  for  the 
greatest  number  can  never  lie  in  such  "get-rich-quick" 
schemes. 

NON-CONTRIBUTORY  systems  of  old-age  pensions 
have  been  in  operation  in  Europe  for  many  years. 
Small,  but  fairly  adequate,  pensions  are  granted  to  persons 
whose  income  falls  below  a  standard  minimum  on  arrival  at 
a  certain  age.  The  tendency  has  been  to  set  up,  in  addition 
to  these  grants,  which  are  of  course  based  on  a  means-test,  a 
system  of  insurance  by  which  on  arrival  at  a  specified  age, 
the  old  person  receives  as  a  right  a  pension  towards  which  he 
has  contributed  during  his  working  years.  The  recent  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  is  an  American  example  of  this  type  of 
legislation.  Barbara  N.  Armstrong  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, author  of  Insuring  the  Essentials,  is  in  charge  of  our 
study  on  provisions  for  old-age  security,  with  Professor  J. 
Douglas  Brown  of  Princeton  and  Murray  Latimer,  chairman 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  as  advisors. 

The  hazard  of  death  overhangs  us  at  all  ages.  If  death 
comes  to  the  breadwinner  while  his  family  is  still  young  its 
economic  consequences  are  far  more  serious  than  if  it  occurs 
late  in  life.  Many  mothers  in  such  families  have  a  low  earning 
capacity,  and  their  going  to  work  does  not  solve  the  eco- 
nomic problem,  particularly  if  the  mother  must  hire  some 
one  else  to  care  for  the  children.  About  1  in  10  of  the  families 
on  relief  has  no  member  who  is  employed  or  seeking  work, 
and  in  1  in  1 6  to  1  in  8  cases  the  only  employable  persons  are 
women,  three-fifths  of  whom  have  dependent  children. 
The  total  number  of  families  in  this  group  is  much  larger 
than  the  number  of  families  aided  under  mothers'  pension 
laws  would  indicate.  With  7  million  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  on  relief  rolls,  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
security  for  this  group  of  future  citizens  is  obvious,  both 
through  a  comprehensive  health  program  and  by  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  mothers'  pension  laws. 

As  a  nation  we  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  most  of  Europe 
in  our  protection  of  the  lower-income  groups.  It  is  an  encour- 
aging sign,  however,  that  with  our  customary  American 
energy,  having  seen  the  light,  we  are  pursuing  it  with  vigor 
and  enthusiasm.  Already  in  this  vast  sea  of  insecurity  there 


are  a  few  islands  of  hope.  In  the  first  place,  the  present  Ad- 
ministration has  felt  keenly  the  public  responsibility  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  in  distress  through  no  fault  of  their  own  and 
the  federal  government  has  taken  a  major  part  in  the  work 
of  relief.  The  sum  of  $2%  billion  has  been  appropriated  for 
direct  and  work  relief.  Further,  $3,800,000,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  public  works,  $785  million  for  the  CCC  and 
$525  million  for  drought  relief.  The  Administration  looks 
with  sympathy  on  the  human  and  personal  side  of  the  prob- 
lem, realizing  that  it  is  not  a  dole  Americans  want,  but  work. 
Up  to  the  present,  through  the  CWA,  the  PWA  and  the 
CCC,  several  millions  have  been  given  employment  on 
projects  financed  wholly  or  in  part  from  federal  funds,  as 
part  of  the  program  for  relief.  But  what  has  been  done  is 
by  no  means  adequate.  As  I  see  it,  in  the  course  of  time,  we 
shall  have  to  establish  in  this  country  substantially  all  of  the 
social-insurance  measures  which  the  western  European 
countries  have  set  up  in  the  last  generation — adapted,  of 
course,  to  American  conditions  and  improved  through 
study  of  Europe's  experience. 

Social  insurance  alone,  however,  does  not  promise  any- 
thing like  complete  economic  security.  More  important  than 
all  social-insurance  devices  together  is  employment.  We 
need  continuous  study  of  employment  opportunities,  ad- 
vance planning  of  public  works,  and  emergency  work 
programs  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  we  now  have 
them.  Our  public  employment  service  has  made  great  prog- 
ress during  the  past  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act,  but  it  will  need  to  be  much  expanded  if  it  is  to 
play  its  full  part. 

There  are  many  people  who  cannot  be  brought  under  an 
unemployment-insurance  system  and  even  the  insured 
worker,  especially  during  periods  of  depression,  may  exhaust 
his  right  to  benefits.  Other  countries  with  long-established 
unemployment  insurance  systems  have  found  it  necessary  to 
supplement  insurance  benefits  through  public-assistance 
grants  and  public-works  projects.  For  these  reasons,  we  deem 
our  studies  of  employment  opportunities,  headed  by  Meredith 
B.  Givens  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  and  of 
public  employment,  which  is  in  charge  of  Emerson  Ross  of 
the  economic  staff  of  the  FERA,  as  most  important.  Our 
report  certainly  will  include  several  recommendations  on 
employment  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  legislation  may  result 
from  them  this  winter. 

THE  problem  of  insecurity,  of  course,  does  not  involve  only 
the  wage  earners.  LaYge  groups  of  self-employed  people  of 
low  incomes — farmers,  artists,  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sional people,  many  tradesmen  and  a  considerable  number 
of  small  employers, — are  quite  as  much  in  need  of  additional 
measures  for  personal  economic  security  as  is  the  so-called 
industrial  population.  Another  group,  while  it  does  not 
actually  belong  in  the  industrial  picture,  really  should  be 
considered  part  of  it.  In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  growth 
of  large-scale  commercialized  agriculture,  particularly  in 
fruit-growing,  truck-gardening,  onion  and  sugar-beet  pro- 
duction in  which  immense  areas  are  managed  by  big 
corporations.  In  that  type  of  agriculture  we  have  a  large 
group  of  seasonal  laborers.  Although  the  total  number  of 
workers  and  their  families  runs  into  hundreds  of  thousands, 
we  know  very  little  about  them,  except  that  they  are  prob- 
ably the  most  deeply  submerged  class  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Their  wages  are  the  lowest,  their  hours  the  longest, 
and  the  character  of  their  work  involves  the  frequent  shifting 
of  the  whole  family.  This  migratory  (Continued  on  page  629) 
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THEN    CAME    EXTRA    KELLY 


PROBABLY  he  goes  by  the  name  of  Kelly.  Nobody, 
least  of  all  himself,  knows  or  ever  can  know  what  may 
be  his  real  name.  Perhaps  he  lives  in  Chicago;  though 
for  aught  I  know  he  may  be  in  Shanghai  or  Timbuctoo,  or 
somewhere  in  the  same  apartment  house  with  me,  where 
abide  dozens  of  folk  whom  I  do  not  know  from  Adam.  Or 
maybe  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  He  would  be  upward  of 
36  by  now,  for  it  is  about  that  long  since  for  a  few  minutes  I 
held  him  in  my  arms.  He  never  heard  of  me,  nor  knew  then 
or  since  how  near  I  came  to  being  his  father.  Any  time  I 
hear  of  a  Kelly  of  Chicago  I  find  myself  wondering.  .  .  . 
Not  without  regret,  and  some  spunks  of  conscience. 

Eight  years  we  had  been  married.  Long  since  we  had  ac- 
customed— not  in  the  least  to  say  reconciled — ourselves  to 
the  idea  that  though  we  knew  not  why,  we  were  to  have  no 
children  of  our  own.  Facing  that  dismal  prospect,  with  how- 
ever scant  realization  of  how  dismal  it  could  be,  we  had  per- 
force to  content  ourselves  with  service  of  our  best  to  the 
children  of  others.  In  all  conscience  there  were  plenty  of 
such  that  seemed  to  need  it — in  the  crowded  neighborhood 
where  we  lived  in  a  social  settlement,  as  well  as  among  those 
of  our  acquaintance  and  contacts  deemed  in  a  material 
sense  more  fortunate. 

Long  ago  and  often  She  had  said  to  me:  "If  I  may  have  no 
children  of  my  own,  I  shall  try  to  fit  myself  to  mother  other 
people's  children." 

With  the  quiet,  dogged  persistence  and  thoroughness 
with  which  she  did  and  does  everything,  as  if  preparing  her- 
self for  law  or  medicine,  she  set  about  the  business  of  learning 
that  vastly  more  intricate  and  difficult  of  the  skilled  profes- 
sions: Parenthood,  the  training  of  little  children.  In  those 
days  there  was  not  the  great  bulk  of  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject that  there  is  now,  but  she  searched  out  all  there  was, 
consulting  all  the  experts  available  including  the  good 
mothers  that  she  knew,  attending  lectures,  observing  in  ac- 
tion nurses  good,  bad  and  unspeakable — exhausting  every 
source  of  information.  At  the  first  opportunity  she  began  and 
finished  a  two  years'  course  in  the  best  kindergarten  training- 
school  I  know,  received  its  diploma  and  thereafter  became  a 
member  of  its  faculty.  She  saturated  herself  with  the  tech- 
nique, and  what  is  more  to  the  point  with  the  philosophy,  of 
Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Susan  Blow,  Francis  Wayland  Parker, 
John  Dewey  and  the  rest,  assimilating  them  in  such  degree 
that  they  became  instinctive.  Through  the  Mothers'  Club  in 
the  settlement,  in  the  practice  of  the  settlement  kinder- 
garten, in  the  multiform  contacts  of  the  neighborhood,  she 
dealt  with  scores  of  little  children  from  babyhood  up  and 
representing  every  imaginable  problem  of  development, 
defect  and  environment.  I  have  seen  her  do  magic  with 
them.  There  was  for  example  one  little  girl,  a  living  tangle  of 
"complexes,"  given  to  those  eruptions  of  parental  ignorance 
and  frustration  known  as  "tantrums"  (one  doctor  pro- 
nounced them  epileptic.)  Under  her  strong  and  loving  con- 
trol and  releasing  guidance  I  saw  that  little  wild  creature, 
possessed  by  the  devils  of  fear  and  futile  wilfulness,  relax  and 
open  like  a  lovely  flower.  Fitting  herself,  this  woman  was,  for 
a  motherhood  which  so  far  as  she  knew  must  ever  be  vicari- 


Some  by-product  of  all  this  came  across  to  me.  I  might 
even  be  said  to  have  had  some  experience  in  this  field.  Being 
the  oldest  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  I  had  been  forced  by 
circumstances  including  paucity  of  family  income  to  ac- 
quire some  training  myself.  Upon  the  younger  ones  I  had 
practiced  all  the  details.  I  had  bottled  and  diapered  them, 
pushed  them  in  baby-carriages  for  countless  miles;  even 
surreptitiously  spanked  them;  I  had  read  to  them,  played 
with  them,  quarreled  with  them,  fought  for  them.  Afterward 
in  my  business  I  had  dealt  with  hordes  of  newsboys,  and  at 
the  time  of  which  I  write  I  had  charge  of  a  boys'  club  of 
some  seventy-five  as  unconscionable  little  savages  as  ever 
contrived  deviltry  to  perplex  and  enrage  and  tax  the  pa- 
tience and  ingenuity  of  a  club  leader.  All  the  same  and 
despite  their  inroads  upon  my  temper,  I  loved  them  and 
was  at  home  with  them.  In  the  two  of  us  there  was  a  sleep- 
less hunger  for  children  whom  we  might  call  ours.  I  relate 
these  exceedingly  personal  things  as  background  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly personal  episode,  and  as  in  part  explaining  the 
emphasis  with  which  our  friends  who  knew  about  them  kept 
saying,  "What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  have  no  children  of  your 
own." 

THERE  was  of  course  a  way,  better  than  none,  and  more 
and  more  we  were  drawn  to  it;  for  months  we  played 
with  the  idea.  We  could  adopt  a  child.  It  was  a  thing  not  so 
common  then  as  now.  Compunctions  of  many  kinds  beset 
the  way.  Decision  in  principle  was  easy  enough;  all  about  us 
were  children  ready  to  hand  and  more  coming,  welcome 
and  unwelcome,  on  all  sides.  But  forthwith  ensued  the  spe- 
cific question:  Yes,  perhaps,  but  then  what  child?  One  must 
be  extraordinarily  careful.  Think  of  bringing  into  one's 
family  some  Little  Nemo  whose  antecedents  might  be — • 
God  knows  what ! 

"It  is  an  awful  gamble  to  adopt  a  child,"  one  friend  said 
to  me. 

"It  is  an  awful  gamble  to  bring  into  the  world  a  child  of 
one's  own,"  I  answered. 

"To  some  extent  yes,  but  at  least  you  know  about  its 
heredity." 

"What  do  I  know  about  it?" 

"You  know  your  own  father  and  mother,  and  your 
wife's." 

"Do  I?  What  do  I  know  about  them?  Only  by  hearsay 
do  I  know  that  they  are  my  father  and  my  mother.  However 
much  I  believe  nevertheless  that  they  are  such,  of  what  they 
have  put  into  my  blood  I  know  exactly  nothing.  Regarding 
my  grandparents — -not  to  mention  those  of  my  wife  and 
more  remote  ancestry  of  either  of  us — I  know  even  less. 
And  as  for  what  I  do  know,  with  all  reverence  and  admira- 
tion for  them  all  and  each,  I  should  not  like  to  bequeath  to 
any  child  all  of  their  traits,  either  physical  or  temperamental 
— or  for  that  matter  any  of  some  that  I  have  in  mind !  In 
truth  the  heredity  of  a  child  I  might  adopt  might  be  sub- 
stantially better  than  my  own.  After  all,  the  important 
worry  is  not  what  kind  of  ancestors  I  had,  about  which  I  can 
do  nothing,  so  much  as  what  kind  of  ancestor  I  myself  am 
going  to  be;  about  which  perhaps  I  can  do  somewhat." 
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Also,  as  I  saw  it  (and  see  it  now,)  assuming  our  own  hered- 
ity to  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  that  of  the  child  quite 
otherwise,  our  job  would  be  to  offset  his  dubious  inheritance 
by  wisdom  in  training  and  education.  More  perfectly  good 
heredity  and  personality  are  spoiled  and  frustrated  by  bad 
environment  and  mismanagement  than  the  other  way 
about.  We  don't  know  anything  about  heredity,  especially 
as  to  traits  of  character — certainly  not  about  it  as  a  separable 
factor — but  even  if  we  did,  we  should  have  no  right  in  any 
particular  case  to  plead  it  as  an  alibi  or  as  anything  but  a 
major  part  of  our  problem,  unless  and  until  we  had  made 
environment,  especially  including  our  own  intelligence  and 
behavior,  one  hundred  percent  good. 

"The  absurdity  of  all  this  hullaballoo,"  I  told  my  friend, 
"is  in  the  assumption  that  we  are  in  fact  especially  fit  to 
bring  up  any  child,  even  one  of  our  own;  be  his  heredity 
what  it  may.  We  might  turn  out  to  be  the  worst  possible 
parents  for  one  particular  child,  however  well  we  might  do 
with  a  different  one.  I  could  name  parents  of  seemingly 
impeccable  heredity  and  best  possible  intentions  who  have 
visibly  spoiled,  one  after  another,  a  whole  family  of  children 
of  their  own.  Experience  in  this  business  is  no  guarantee  of 
wisdom.  And  a  child  of  anybody's  begetting  might  come 
out  well  in  spite  of  our  well-meant  blundering.  As  you  say, 
in  any  case  it's  an  awful  gamble." 

WELL,  we  decided  to  do  it.  And  to  make  the  gamble  a 
thoroughly  sporting  proposition  we  determined  to 
find  a  baby  of  "bad  heredity,"  and  give  him  (we  preferred  a 
boy)  what  we  flattered  ourselves  would  be  a  somewhat 
better  chance  than  otherwise  he  might  have.  The  only 
proviso  was  that  so  far  as  could  be  assured  he  must  be  of 
physical  equipment  and  condition  normal — whatever  that 
might  be  assumed  to  mean.  Which  in  itself  somewhat  handi- 
capped the  gamble  as  compared  with  a  child  of  our  own, 
whose  physical  characteristics  we  must  accept,  normal  or 
otherwise. 

Easily  imaginable,  and  unforgettable,  was  the  uproar 
ensuing  upon  our  announcement  of  this  outrageous  project. 
The  circles  of  our  friends,  especially  of  my  own  family — her 
family  never  heard  of  it ! — went  frantic. 

"You  are  simply  crazy!"  they  cried  with  one  accord. 
"You  cannot  realize  what  you  are  letting  yourself  in  for. 
Besides,"  my  own  relatives  shrieked,  "we  have  some  rights. 
To  bring  into  our  family  a  child  who  might  turn  out — 

I  could  have  retorted,  concerning  some  who  had  come 
into  the  family  in  the  conventional  way,  and  "turned  out" 
....  But  never  mind  about  that.  We  set  about  finding  the 
actual  child,  who  was  to  "turn  out" — what? 

Upon  the  morning  of  inexorable  decision  I  was  passing 
through  an  alley  near  the  settlement,  and  came  upon  a 
little  girl,  sitting  upon  a  doorstep  with  a  baby  in  her  lap.  I 
knew  there  was  no  baby  in  that  family. 

"Why,  Mary  Mullen,  where  did  you  get  the  baby?" 

"He  lives  upstairs." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"I  don't  know.  They  only  moved  in  yesterday,  and  they 
died  in  the  night." 

"Who  died?" 

"His  father  and  mother.  Both  of  them  to  oncet.  They  was 
both  awful  sick  when  they  came." 

Nobody  knew  who  they  were.  The  truckster  had  gone 
away  unidentified;  the  landlord  reported  a  week's  rent  paid 
in  advance  by  a  man  visibly  sick,  giving  with  evident  re- 
luctance the  indubitably  fictitious  name  of  "Smith."  There 


was  only  a  little  huddle  of  battered  furniture;  not  a  letter, 
nor  other  scrap  of  paper;  no  vestige  to  identify  anybody.  A 
few  stray  coins.  I  do  not  remember  the  cause  of  death — 
pneumonia  perhaps.  To  the  police  it  was  all  in  the  day's 
work.  Such  things  happened. 

So  here  was  our  baby.  Heredity  unknown  and  unknow- 
able. Nothing  visibly  the  matter  with  him;  a  chubby,  rollick- 
ing little  fellow,  without  much  in  the  way  of  clothing.  He 
gurgled  joyously  in  my  arms  and  gripped  my  finger. 

FACED  with  this  obvious  actuality,  we  discussed  some 
more.  Something  stayed  decision.  On  the  second  morning, 
however,  I  went  back  into  that  alley  determined  to  bring  the 
baby  back  with  me,  at  least  for  inspection.  Again  Mary  sat 
on  the  doorstep.  She  was  crying. 

"Where's  the  baby,  Mary?" 

"He's  gone,"  she  sobbed. 

"Gone?  He  didn't  die  too?" 

"No,  Mr.  Kelly  took  him.  My  father  said  we  couldn't 
afford  to  keep  him.  The  Kellys  is  moved  away,  I  don't  know 
where." 

Now,  Kelly  was  a  man  whom  we  were  constantly  helping 
into  jobs  and  out  of  scrapes;  one  of  those  well-meaning  un- 
lucky fellows,  efficient  only  in  the  begetting  of  children,  of 
which  at  that  moment  he  had  eight.  It  took  me  a  week  to 
find  him,  in  another  alley  a  mile  or  more  away.  He  had 
gotten  a  job  and  moved  nearer  to  it.  It  was  a  sunny  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  there  he  was  sitting  in  the  doorway,  with 
"our"  baby  on  his  knees,  and  Mrs.  Kelly  beside  him  with 
their  own  latest  one  on  hers. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  said  after  he  had  acknowledged  inten- 
tion to  keep  the  little  stranger,  "that  with  eight  of  your  own 
you  had  pretty  near  enough  of  a  family." 

"Sure  I  did,"  he  replied  with  a  grin,  "but  when  ye  have 
eight,  and  maybe  yet  more  to  come  as  time  passes — as  I 
hope  ye'll  never  learn  by  experience — one  more  of  this  size 
don't  make  no  difference  to  notice.  I  have  a  fine  job  now, 
and—" 

"Here's  hoping  you'll  keep  it." 

"I'll  keep  it,  never  fear.  As  ye  might  say,  I  have  a  new  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  me  on  me  good  conduct." 

"As  if  eight  of  them  already  wasn't  enough,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Kelly. 

"I'm  thinkin',"  said  Kelly,  "of  havin'  him  christened 
'Extry'." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  had  the  nerve  to  do  it." 

Kelly  made  no  reply  to  that.  With  a  meditative,  puzzled 
look  he  was  saying: 

"Ye  know,  I  should  think  that  Mullen  feller — him  with 
only  the  one  girl  Mary — would  have  took  this  baby.  Some- 
body's got  to  bring  him  up,  an'  'twas  right  at  his  door.  But  he 
was  makin'  a  lot  of  talk  about  th'  expense — even  the  cost  of 
schoolin',  would  ye  believe  it?  Thinkin'  it  over — well,  'twas  a 
simple  thing:  Here's  this  nice  little  kid,  wantin'  a  father  an'  a 
mother.  I'm  a  father  an'  th'  old  woman  is  a  mother,  as  none 
can  deny.  What  more  d'ye  want?" 

Doubtless  I  could  have  got  the  baby  away  from  him. 
Whether  he  would  object  I  did  not  know.  I  was  not  sure 
even  about  Mrs.  Kelly.  I  did  not  tell  them  of  our  own  inten- 
tions in  the  matter;  but  went  home  to  resume  discussion  of  all 
the  pros  and  cons.  When  I  got  there  it  was  to  hear  the  news 
that  a  baby  of  our  own  was  on  the  way,  expecting  some  per- 
sonal attention,  however  much  it  might  interfere  with  the 
interesting  sociological  experiment  about  which  there  had 
been,  as  it  were  behind  his  back,  so  much  talk. 
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THESE    two    meaty    vol- 
umes   prepared    by    the 
research  associates  of 
Brookings   Institution   consti- 
tute an  attempt  to  get  down  to 
brass  tacks  in  the  gentle  art  of 
estimating    how    much    the 
American  people  can  produce 

of  material  goods  in  this  machine  age,  and  what  is  their 
capacity  to  consume  the  good  things  of  life. 

In  the  first  volume  the  authors  make  no  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  productive  capacity  of  America  under  a  planned 
social  order  in  which  all  of  the  social  and  economic  forces  of 
the  community  are  mobilized  as  a  unit  for  the  common 
good. 

The  aim  of  the  economists  of  the  Brookings  Institution  is  a 
far  more  modest  one.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  find  out  how 
much  America  might  have  produced  in  the  generation  from 
1900  to  1930  with  the  capital  goods,  labor  force  and  tech- 
nological knowledge  which  she  then  possessed  and  with  the 
general  type  of  commercial  organization  then  prevailing. 
There  is  no  endeavor  to  estimate  theoretical  maxima  of  pro- 
duction, "but  simply  to  measure  how  much  more  product 
we  could  turn  out  if  the  demand  of  the  market  were  such  as 
to  keep  our  labor  employed  as  fully  as  they  could  be  under 
accepted  hours  of  labor  and  with  proper  standards  of  plant 
maintenance."  "There  are  of  course  great  possibilities  of  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  scientific  discovery,  mechanical  inven- 
tions, advancing  techniques,  and  improved  labor  efficiency," 
declare  the  authors.  But  the  study  does  not  deal  with  them. 
Neither  does  it  consider  how  many  millions  of  workers  might 
be  available  for  the  production  of  needed  commodities  for 
the  average  citizen  if  wholesale  competitive  wastes  were 
avoided  and  if  workers  directed  their  efforts  entirely  to  the 
production  of  wealth,  avoiding  the  creation  of  what  Ruskin 
was  prone  to  describe  as  "illth." 

With  this  rather  limited  objective,  the  authors  take  us 
through  industry  after  industry,  in  some  of  which  statistics 
are  far  from  complete.  The  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  various 
industries  varied  considerably  in  this  pre-depression  era. 
The  locomotive  industry  utilized  only  40  percent  of  its  prac- 
tical, as  contrasted  with  its  theoretical  capacity;  the  flour  in- 
dustry, 50  percent;  the  textile-machinery  industry,  55  per- 
cent; the  machine  tool  industry,  71  percent;  the  automobile 
industry,  83  percent,  and  industry  as  a  whole,  about  80  per- 
cent. This  general  average  differs  materially  from  the  esti- 
mates made  by  the  engineers  and  business  men  consulted  by 
the  Columbia  University  Commission  on  Economic  Recon- 
struction, who  were  of  the  opinion  that  production  could  be 
increased  from  80  percent  to  90  percent  if  equipment  and 
management  were  brought  up  to  the  best  current  standard. 

Thus,  according  to  the  authors,  if  we  fully  utilized  avail- 
able plants  and  the  labor  power  remaining  idle  during  the 
years  1900-1929 — labor  power  unemployed,  partly  un- 
employed or  not  fully  occupied  in  full-time  jobs  representing 
a  force  as  great  as  that  of  about  7  million  persons  on  full- 
time  employment — our  standard  of  living  during  prosperous 
times  would  have  been  substantially  above  their  actual 
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level,  and  we  would  have 
been  able  in  1929  to  have  en- 
larged the  budget  of  some  1 5 
million  families  to  the  extent  of 
about  $1000  each.  During  the 
present  period  of  crisis  these 
budgets  would  have  been  in- 
creased by  about  100  percent. 

The  volume  has  been  heralded  as  an  answer  to  the  extrava- 
gant claims  of  the  technocrats  and  others  who  have  talked 
about  a  superabundant  economy.  But  while  it  is  a  partial 
answer  to  these,  it  must  be  realized  that  many  of  the  prophets 
of  abundance  have  been  describing  a  possible  era  of  plenty 
based  on  an  entirely  different  social  order  and  have  fully 
recognized  the  difficulties  of  maximum  increases  in  pro- 
ductivity under  an  unplanned,  individualistic  economy. 

THE  second  volume  in  the  Brookings'  series  deals  with  the 
ability  of  the  American  people  to  consume  the  products 
of  industry.  The  authors,  in  their  survey  of  the  field,  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  all  available  sources  of  information, 
drawing  heavily  upon  the  surveys  made  by  various  govern- 
ment departments  and  by  such  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  The  book  on  the 
whole  is  an  admirably  clear  handbook  of  wealth  distribution 
and  wealth  utilization.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and 
thought-provoking  chapters  to  Survey  readers  undoubtedly 
will  be  the  chapter  on  family  incomes.  The  authors  bring 
out  the  fact  that,  in  1929,  the  average  family  of  two  or  more 
persons  received  approximately  $2800.  The  median  family 
had  an  income  of  $1700,  that  is  to  say,  there  were  as  many 
families  with  incomes  less  than  $1700  as  there  were  with  in- 
comes in  excess  of  that  amount.  The  nearly  9  million  un- 
attached individuals  obtained  that  year  about  $1760  per 
capita.  Nearly  6  million  families,  or  more  than  21  percent  of 
the  total  had  incomes  of  less  than  $1000.  About  12  million 
families,  or  more  than  42  percent,  were  compelled  to  get 
along  on  less  than  $1500.  Nearly  20  million  families,  or  71 
percent,  secured  less  than  $2500  a  year.  Eight  percent  of 
American  families — a  total  of  about  2  million — received 
more  than  $5000,  while  2.3  percent  (about  600,000),  more 
than  $10,000.  The  21  percent  of  families  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  received  only  4.5  percent  of  the  income.  One  tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  families  at  the  top  (obtaining  more  than  $75,- 
000  a  year)  received  practically  as  much  as  42  percent  of  the 
families  at  the  bottom.  "At  1929  prices,  a  family  income  of 
$2000  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  supply  only  basic 
necessities.  However  accurate  this  generalization  may  be 
[say  the  authors],  it  is  significant  to  note  that  more  than  16 
million  families,  or  practically  60  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber, were  below  this  standard  of  expenditures."  Among  the 
farm  families  more  than  54  percent  were  trying  to  live  on 
less  than  $1000  during  a  twelve  months'  period — and  that, 
we  must  not  forget,  was  during  the  booming  days  of  1929. 
The  authors,  among  other  things,  conclude  that  the  un- 
fulfilled consumption  desires  of  the  American  people  are 
large  enough  to  absorb  a  productive  output  many  times  that 
achieved  in  the  peak  year  1929.  The  trouble  with  us  is 
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clearly  not  lack  of  desire  but  lack  of  purchasing-power.  Though 
one  may  differ  from  the  authors  in  a  number  of  their  generaliza- 
tions, one  cannot  help  but  be  grateful  to  them  and  to  Brookings 
Institution  for  these  scholarly  attempts  to  appraise  the  relation  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  our  national  wealth  and  in- 
come to  future  social  progress.  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 
League  jor  Industrial  Democracy 

Population  Problems 

THE  TWILIGHT  OF  PARENTHOOD,  by  Enid  Charles,  M.A..  Ph.D.  W.  W. 
Norton  if  Co.  pp.  223.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

I  AM  delighted  with  this  book.  It  brings  into  sharp  focus  ideas  I 
have  agitated  in  a  score  of  technical  papers  and  popular  articles. 
For  nearly  a  generation,  I  have  attempted  to  point  out  the  fal- 
lacies and  dangers  inherent  in  the  current  birth-control  propa- 
ganda which  has  employed  the  crude  figures  of  births  and  deaths 
as  an  indication  of  the  reproductive  capacity  of  the  population. 

Dr.  Charles  has  brought  together  all  the  evidence  of  recent 
years  to  show  the  dangerous  population  situation  over  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Essentially,  her  thesis  is  that  a  distinct  menace  of 
under-population  threatens  the  western  world;  that  in  spite  of 
current  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  the  reproductive  rate  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  with  such  exceptions  as 
Russia  and  a  few  others,  is  insufficient  to  maintain  the  population; 
and  that,  in  fact,  all  of  these  countries  are  headed  for  decrease  in 
the  not  remote  future  unless  there  is  a  decided  upward  trend  in 
fertility.  This  thesis  is  developed  so  fully  and  convincingly  by  Dr. 
Charles  that  no  one  should  miss  the  point. 

Dr.  Charles'  book  may  be  justly  criticized  for  a  bit  of  special 
pleading.  It  overdoes  its  thesis  because  it  concentrates  attention 
altogether  on  those  countries  which  like  western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  clearly  show  the  evidences  pointing  to  future  under- 
population.  Little  is  made  of  those  countries  which  like  China, 
India,  Japan  and  Italy  can  hardly  be  classed  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  their  reproductive  picture.  Dr.  Charles  rather 
minimizes  the  pressure  of  population  which  undoubtedly  exists  in 
these  countries.  Standards  of  living  certainly  in  the  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, are  so  low  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  point  out  how  over- 
populated  these  countries  are,  even  if  some,  like  China,  perhaps  no 
longer  show  an  actual  increase  in  population.  Japan,  India  and 
Java  are  increasing  rapidly  and  with  little,  if  any,  sign  in  sight  for 
improving  standards  of  life  or  for  moderation  in  their  reproductive 
rate.  It  would  not  weaken  the  story  for  the  western  world  to  have 
the  eastern  side  told.  Being  evidently  a  Marxian,  Dr.  Charles  has 
minimized  the  influence  of  national  borders  and  thinks  of  the 
resources  of  the  world  as  available  to  every  nation. 

Despite  this  bias  and  an  obvious  unfamiliarity  with  the  demo- 
graphic literature  on  the  historic  development  of  her  subject,  Dr. 
Charles  has  rendered  a  real  service  in  writing  a  very  readable  and 
interesting  book  on  the  present  state  of  the  population  problem. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  Louis  I.  DUBLIN 

The  Meaning  of  Building 

RAMESES  TO  ROCKEFELLER,  by  Charles  Harris  Whilaker.  Random  House. 
360  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

FROM  Rameses  to  Rockefeller  is  more  than  its  publishers  claim 
it  to  be.  The  subtitle,  The  Story  of  Architecture,  is  inadequate. 
Charles  Harris  Whitaker  has  written  an  essay  on  the  meaning  of 
building  in  civilization.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  possessed  and 
read  slowly  and  pondered  upon.  It  is  full  of  keen  criticism  of  archi- 
tecture as  propaganda  whether  it  be  propaganda  for  the  after  life, 
as  the  pyramids  and  temples  of  Egypt,  or  the  propaganda  for 
empire  as  the  architecture  of  Rome,  or  propaganda  for  meek 
suffering  at  the  injustices  of  life  as  the  architecture  of  the  cathe- 
dral builders. 

How  frequently,  Mr.  Whitaker  points  out,  did  the  builders  build 
as  they  were  told.  How  vainly  did  they  content  themselves  with 
throwing  a  halo  around  art  to  the  neglect  of  life  itself.  He  draws  a 
distinction  between  craftsmanship  and  the  craft — architects  of  the 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  and  the  decline  of  craftsmanship  that 
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followed  when  the  architect  of  the  later  Renaissance  became  the 
artist-architect,  academically  ignorant  of  function.  It  was  this  dis- 
regard of  function  which  changed  windows  from  a  means  of 
admitting  light  at  a  desired  point  into  an  accent  or  pattern  upon 
an  exterior  facade.  Later  followed  the  cataloguers  and  pigeon- 
holers  whom  Mr.  Whitaker  points  out  as  "symptoms  of  race 
fatigue." 

Nearly  half  of  the  book  is  given  to  America.  He  begins  with  the 
problem  that  the  early  colonists  faced  with  the  need  of  providing 
shelter  in  the  American  wilderness.  He  traces  the  development  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  early  craftsmen  coming  in  increasing  numbers 
from  England  as  the  growth  of  the  new  country  increased  the 
demand  for  buildings  of  quality.  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  stylistic 
developments  brought  about  by  later  salesmen  architects — the 
fact  that  the  banks  went  in  for  Greek  temples  and  the  churches 
made  a  "bid  for  prestige  by  going  in  for  Gothic."  He  accuses  the 
architects  of  the  present  day  of  being  over-engrossed  in  artistry. 
He  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  architecture  might:  "be  defined 
as  the  work  of  arranging  agreeable  and  convenient  buildings  in 
pleasant  surroundings,  that  progress  civilizationwards  might  be 
steady  and  with  a  generally  rising  well-being.  In  a  society  so 
headed,  architecture,  instead  of  being  known  as  an  'art,'  or  as 
that  damnable  and  completely  undefinable  bit  of  snobbishness  a 
'fine  art,'  would  be  esteemed  as  a  healthy  normal  process  of  doing 
healthy  normal  things  related  to  the  general  perfecting  of  buildings 
and  their  surroundings  for  everybody."  Mr.  Whitaker's  book  is  a 
challenge  to  leadership  in  a  world  that  sadly  needs  a  clarifying  of 
standards  and  a  redefining  of  the  purposes  of  civilization. 
American  Institute  oj  Architects  ARTHUR  C.  HOLDEN 

Abuses  of  the  Market  Place 

SECURITY  SPECULATION,  ITS  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS,  by  John  J.  Flynn. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  327  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

JOHN  J.  FLYNN  writes  about  the  abuses  of  the  market-place 
with  the  ardor  of  righteousness.  May  he  continue  his  attacks  as 
long  as  the  abuses  exist.  The  best  defense  against  such  attack  lies  in 
ending  the  abuses.  If  sometimes  his  impetuosity  shows  him  the 
advocate  rather  than  the  judge,  that  is  as  it  should  be.  He  seeks  re- 
form and  hopes  to  arouse  the  public  conscience.  He  is  no  ignora- 
mus with  moral  convictions  based  on  misunderstanding,  but  knows 
the  mechanism  of  the  security  market  and  the  forces  which  work  it. 

He  defines  speculation  in  securities  as  buying  and  selling  with  the 
intent  of  making  a  profit  out  of  a  change  in  price  within  a  compara- 
tively brief  period  of  time.  And  that  is  substantially  what  we  all 
mean  when  we  use  the  word  without  qualification.  He  contends 
that  such  speculation  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  market  adequate 
for  the  buying  and  selling  of  investors,  that  it  does  not  reduce  the 
violence  of  price  change,  and  that  it  has  developed  grave  abuses. 
The  abuses  are  proved.  The  argument  for  the  defense  that  specula- 
tion reduces  the  violence  of  price  change  seems  at  least  question- 
able. Whether  or  not  speculation  is  valuable  in  creating  an  ade- 
quate market  is  open  to  debate.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  can 
know  without  experience  of  a  market  in  which  speculation  does 
not  exist. 

When  Mr.  Flynn  decries  the  economic  value  of  a  quick  close 
market  he  carries  advocacy  so  far  that  he  damages  his  own  case. 
It  makes  a  vast  deal  of  difference  whether  a  market  exists,  with  a 
difference  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  point  between  bid  and  asked,  in 
which  a  transaction  can  take  place  within  a  few  minutes,  or 
whether  the  difference  between  buyer  and  seller  is  25  percent  or 
more,  and  their  minds  can  come  together  to  effect  a  transaction 
only  after  months  of  delay.  Investors  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  value 
of  marketability.  It  is  important  to  an  investor  that  he  can  quickly 
shift  his  risk  at  a  price  without  great  sacrifice  as  compared  with 
what  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  were  assuming  it.  Maybe  lack  of  a 
market  would  prevent  him  from  making  a  mistake  by  making  it 
impossible  for  him  to  exercise  his  judgment.  What  we  need  in  this 
respect,  however,  is  not  poorer  markets  but  better  investors. 

This  is  only  a  partial  summary  of  the  work.  But  for  more  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  book  itself.  If  he  is  interested  in  the  subject 
at  all  he  will  find  stimulating  matter. 
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If  you  are  overweight  you  are  unhealthy  chides  Dr.  Bundensen, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  whose  well-known 
slogan  "Your  belt  line  is  your  life  line"  has  set  many  a  man  and 
woman  to  tightening  up  the  belt  by  fair  means  or  foolish.  Be- 
cause people  will  go  in  for  harmful  drugs  or  whatever  is  the 
current  reducing  fad,  he  has  felt  it  his  physician's  duty  to  develop 
a  sane  system.  He  gives  in  a  lively  little  book  tull  of  entertaining 
aphorisms  a  quick-results  diet,  a  well-balanced  reducing  diet  and 
a  maintenance  diet. — F.  L.  K. 

DR.  BUNDENSEN'S  DIET  BOOK,  by  Herman  N.  Bundensen,  M.D.  158  pp. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


A  manipulated  market  is  an  unqualified  evil.  Anything  and 
everything  should  be  done  to  prevent  it  that  can  be  done  without 
having  a  cure  worse  than  the  disease. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  muckrakers,  to  use  an  obsolescent  word, 
might  well  provide  a  monument  in  honor  of  Congressional  in- 
vestigations from  which  they  have  derived  much  of  their  living  for 
many  years. 

Estimating  the  maximum  number  of  speculators  in  the  years 
1928-1930  at  900,000  Mr.  Flynn  compares  it  with  a  population  of 
123,000,000  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evils  of  speculation 
do  not  arise  from  the  rush  of  population  to  Wall  Street.  An  observer 
of  the  phenomena  of  those  years  must  admit  the  existence  of  child 
speculators. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer — if  a  reviewer  may  express  an 
opinion — some  amount  of  speculation  is  probably  useful  in  creating 
a  market,  but  this  speculation  should  be  exclusively  professional, 
and  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  prevent  manipulation. 
Amateurs  have  no  place  in  this  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  new  Securities  Exchange  Committee  will  establish  a  rule 
prohibiting  commission  brokers  from  speculating  on  their  own 
account.  HASTINGS  LYON 

New  York  City 


Whom  Does  It  Pay? 


OUR  MASTER'S  VOICE— ADVERTISING,  by  James  Rorty.  John  Day.  394  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

TWENTY  years  ago  this  book  would  not  have  had  a  hearing.  All, 
I  except  the  Cassandras,  believed  that  the  existing  economy  was 
the  best  under  which  the  world  had  ever  lived;  that  whatever 
helped  to  promote  that  economy  was  right.  Selling,  for  profit 
rather  than  for  use,  was  the  business  of  the  world  and  advertising 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  selling.  "It  pays  to  advertise"  was  an 
axiom  more  thoroughly  accepted  than  those  of  Euclid. 

Now  thinking  people,  by  no  means  radical,  question  the  sound- 
ness of  the  foundations  of  the  whole  profit  system  which,  they  be- 
lieve, is  crumbling  before  our  eyes.  If  they  are  right  its  auxiliary, 
advertising,  will  be  one  of  the  first  parts  to  disappear. 

Mr.  Rorty,  as  the  result  of  his  observation  and  thinking  during 
years  spent  in  successful  copy  writing,  has  reached  this  conclusion. 
He  believes  that  all  efforts  to  eliminate  advertising  which  is  dis- 
honest or  in  bad  taste  must  ultimately  fail  because  the  existence  of 
the  business  depends  on  its  ability  to  sell  goods  and  that  end  can 


often  be  accomplished  better  by  dishonest  and  vulgar  methods.  He 
holds,  moreover,  that  newspapers  and  magazines,  because  their 
existence  in  turn  depends  on  advertising,  must  if  a  conflict  between 
the  interests  of  public  and  advertisers  arises  defer  to  the  wishes  of 
advertisers. 

The  size  of  the  advertising  industry  will  astonish  most  readers. 
Figures  given  here  show  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of  the 
country,  giving  work  directly  and  indirectly  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. It  is  such  an  important  cog  in  the  business  situation  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  apart  from  that  situation  as  a  whole  and  will 
survive  or  perish  along  with  the  rest  of  it. 

Our  Master's  Voice  might  be  too  hard  reading  for  those  who  do 
not  like  to  be  forced  to  think,  if  it  were  not  for  the  interspersed  ac- 
counts of  advertising  as  it  is  practiced.  These  sections  are  caustic, 
penetrating  and  outrageously  funny.  The  casual  reader  will  be  led 
on  from  one  such  incident  to  another  until  he  has,  fortuitously, 
absorbed  the  author's  argument.  I.  M.  BEARD 

Bethel,  Conn. 

LAUGHING  THEIR  WAY,  by  Martha  Bensley  Bruire  and  Mary  Ritter  Beard. 
Macmillan.  295  pp.  $4. 

MARTHA  BRUERE  who  often  delights  Survey  readers  with  her 
silhouette  illustrations  cut  with  scissors  has  conspired  with  Mary 
Beard  to  delight  us  again  with  this  anthology  of  humorous  writing 
and  drawing  by  American  women  since  1830.  The  authors  judge 
depressions  to  be  a  good  time  for  laughing  so  they  provide  themes 
from  "the  ladies"  to  show  they  have  a  sense  of  humor.  The  evi- 
dence, from  local  colorists,  poets,  feminists,  satirists  (Charlotte 
Oilman  alone),  and  our  modern  columnists  and  "skit-writers"  of 
The  New  Yorker  school,  tots  up  to  a  gay  and  amusing  book.  And 
the  pictures  are  even  gayer  than  the  text.  We  may  wonder  whether 
this  is  all  or  the  best  that  American  women  have  created,  but 
anthology-making  is  a  personal  adventure;  this  selection  reveals 
that  our  women  writers  and  artists  have  made  pretty  lively  fun  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  at  least.  They  have  edged  their  wit  against 
themselves,  men,  outworn  conventions  and  institutions,  and  the 
ironic  moods  of  life.  -Whether  their  humor  is  at  heart  happy  may 
be  another  story. 
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only  Germany  in  solid  green.  Had  the  map  been  tinted  just  before 
the  Great  War,  only  about  half  the  European  countries  would  have 
been  thus  colored.  A  review  decade  by  decade  shows  that  group 
payment  established  by  legislative  action  has  expanded  steadily 
into  more  and  more  countries;  and  in  most  of  these  countries  it 
has  been  extended  from  time  to  time  to  include  more  and  more 
people  and  to  provide  a  wider  and  wider  scope  of  medical  service. 
Such  a  history  can  only  indicate  a  general  public  satisfaction.  Even 
during  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  post-war  period,  even  during 
the  depression  of  the  last  five  years,  the  expansion  has  continued; 
and  health  insurance  has  remained  financially  sound  in  countries 
in  which  other  phases  of  social  insurance  such  as  unemployment 
and  old  age  have  been  in  financial  difficulties. 

There  are  important  limitations  and  exceptions.  Group  payment 
established  through  taxation  or  insurance  sets  up  after  all  only  the 
framework  of  medical  service,  not  its  substance.  The  substance  of 
medical  care  depends  on  what  physicians,  nurses,  hospitals  actually 
do  for  die  patients.  In  every  country  the  initial  attitude  of  the  organ- 
ized medical  profession  has  been  one  of  opposition  to  health  in- 
surance. In  Great  Britain,  the  British  Medical  Association  has 
moved  from  that  stage  to  one  of  frank  approval  of  the  sickness- 
insurance  system,  to  active  participation  in  its  administration,  and 
to  a  demand  for  its  extension  to  cover  the  dependents  of  employed 
persons  and  to  include  specialist  service  as  well  as  care  by  general 
practitioners.  In  Germany  there  has  been  continued  and  often 
violent  criticism  from  important  medical  groups.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  serious  demand  there  or  anywhere  else  for  the 
abolition  of  the  system  as  a  whole  (Continued  on  page  628) 
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DOCTORS,  DOLLARS  AND  DISEASE,  a  series  of  radio  programs  on  medical  eco- 
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tained at  1 5  cents  each  or  $2  for  the  series  of  1 9  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 


(.Continued from  page  627)  and  a  general  return  to  payment  by  indi- 
vidual fees. 

A  more  fundamental  criticism  springs  from  the  fact  that  Euro- 
pean countries  began  the  establishment  of  organized  group  payment 
with  emphasis  on  the  relief  of  poverty  rather  than  upon  the  care 
and  prevention  of  sickness.  Outstanding  in  their  system,  therefore, 
has  been  the  supplying  of  cash  benefits  to  replace  wage  loss  during 
sickness.  There  has  been  a  continual  increase/however,  in  the  scope 
and  amount  of  expenditure  for  medical  care;  there  has  been  a  slow 
but  real  tendency  to  develop  or  link-up  with  preventive  measures; 
there  has  been  a  wholesomely  enlarging  participation  of  physicians 
in  the  determination  of  the  policies  affecting  medical  work,  and  in 
the  control  of  the  professional  standards  and  procedures  of  service. 
In  the  United  States,  thanks  largely  to  the  initiative  and  public 
spirit  of  those  physicians  who  have  pioneered  with  interested  lay 
groups  in  developing  public-health  work  and  the  social  relations 
of  medicine,  we  have  at  the  present  time  a  larger  amount  of  pro- 
fessional initiative  and  experimentation  in  this  field  by  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses  and  hospital  administrators  than  existed  in  any 
European  country  during  the  period  preceding  the  extensive 
development  of  methods  of  group  payment. 

An  "American  plan"  for  medical  care  should  not  be  a  poor  man's 
system.  Its  benefits  should  be  available  to  all  the  people  who  need 
it,  just  as  its  opportunities  should  be  open  to  all  the  physicians  who 
have  the  desire  and  the  competence  to  take  part  in  it.  Preventive 
medicine,  which  can  reduce  the  miseries  and  costs  of  sickness  by 
wiping  out  some  of  their  causes,  should  not  be  merely  associated 
with  this  program.  Prevention  should  be  at  the  heart  of  its  policy. 
Prevention  should  be  the  warp  of  its  administration. 


HOW  I  GOT  THAT  WAY 

(Continued  from  page  607) 


is  not  in  the  doctors:  it  is  in  the  organization  of  the  job.  It  is  not  so 
much  how  he  tackles  the  job  as  when  he  tackles  it.  A  doctor,  for 
instance,  if  I  consult  him  in  time,  may  save  me  from  a  life  of  suf- 
fering and  eventual  death  from  cancer;  and  may  do  so  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  very  little  time.  If  I  do  not  consult  him  in  time, 
however,  he  may  work  on  me  for  years  and  years,  with  utmost 
devotion  and  skill,  and  still  be  unable  to  produce  any  health  in  me. 
Looking  at  it  from  one  angle,  he  is  surely  entitled  to  a  high  fee 


for  all  this  skill  and  devotion.  But  that  is  not  the  business  way  of 
looking  at  it.  In  business,  we  have  discovered  by  fact-finding, 
wages  must  be  based,  not  upon  skill  and  devotion,  but  upon  pro- 
duction. A  Hindu  worker  may  be  ever  so  skilful  and  devoted,  but 
he  cannot  produce  much  wealth  under  the  system  in  which  his  job 
is  organized,  and  he  cannot  therefore  demand  high  wages.  Because 
of  the  way  in  which  their  work  is  organized,  American  workers 
can  and  do  produce  enough  wealth  so  that  they  can  get  high 
wages.  Naturally  we  want  them  to  be  skilful  and  devoted  too.  But 
no  amount  of  skill  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  a  wheelbarrow- 
pusher  will  enable  him  to  move  the  freight  that  can  be  moved  by 
a  man  with  a  ten-ton  truck.  In  a  wheelbarrow  civilization,  then, 
incomes  must  be  low.  In  a  ten-ton  truck  civilization,  they  not  only 
can  be  but  must  be  high;  for,  if  the  masses  haven't  got  buying- 
power  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  order  a  lot  of  goods,  there  will 
be  relatively  little  use  for  trucks  and  other  machines,  and  relatively 
little  employment,  therefore,  and  relatively  small  incomes  all 
around. 

Doctors,  to  be  sure,  may  not  be  interested  in  the  machine  system 
of  industry.  They  use  modern  machinery  to  a  certain  extent — 
x-rays  and  other  apparatus — but  their  methods  are  not  factory 
methods,  and  they  do  not  depend  for  their  effectiveness  upon  the 
number  of  kilowatts  at  their  disposal.  They  can  not,  however,  ex- 
cape  from  the  economics  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  As  a  pro- 
fession, they  are  dependent  for  their  income  upon  the  wealth  which 
they  produce  which,  in  their  case,  is  human  health;  and  as  a  pro- 
fession, they  could  produce  much  more  health  than  they  do 
produce  if  they  could  treat  their  patients  in  time  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  sick;  and  incidentally,  in  time  to  prevent  them  from 
having  to  quit  work  and  becoming,  therefore,  unable  to  pay  their 
bills. 

All  this  and  more  ran  through  my  mind  as  I  studied  the  work- 
ings of  our  clinic.  I  tried  to  think  of  some  way  by  which,  instead  of 
referring  serious  cases  to  the  family  physician  for  expensive  treat- 
ment (for  which  very  often  the  patient  could  pay  only  at  the  price 
of  financial  ruin  or  not  at  all,)  the  doctors  might  so  organize  their 
work  as  to  get  good  incomes  for  keeping  the  masses  well. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  now  that  I  solved  the  problem.  I 
didn't;  but  I  worked  on  it,  and  worked  hard.  Then  I  was  taken  ill 
myself — with  neuritis.  My  one  outstanding  memory  of  that  ill- 
ness was  not  the  physical  pain.  It  was  my  recognition  that  I 
couldn't  afford  to  be  sick,  and  my  determination  to  do  something, 
somehow,  for  the  prevention  of  sickness.  (Continued  on  page  629) 
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I  tried  to  discuss  the  problem  with  doctors,  without  much  suc- 
cess. Then,  through  The  Survey  as  it  happened,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Harry  Moore,  public-health  economist  on  the  staff 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  who  was  endeavoring 
to  organize  physicians  and  laymen  to  explore  the  question,  not 
exactly  from  the  standpoint  from  which  I  had  approached  it  but 
nevertheless  the  same  problem.  All  agreed  that  it  was  a  problem  for 
fact-finding.  I  did  what  I  could  to  meet  the  initial  expenses.  The 
first  $10,000  contributed  to  organize  The  Committee  on  the  Costs 
of  Medical  Care  was  given  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Mr. 
Moore  and  his  colleagues  did  their  preparatory  work  so  well  that 
the  larger  committee,  supported  generously  by  other  foundations, 
eventually  was  able  to  bring  the  facts  and  the  problems  of  medical 
costs  before  the  whole  nation. 

And  that,  it  seems  to  me,  means  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
problem.  The  Committee's  findings  are  seeds  which  are  sprouting 
in  many  quarters.  Its  research  work  and  recommendations  were 
not  linked  with  any  plan  for  following  up  and  s'timulating  public 
action,  but  that  action  is  manifesting  itself  in  a  hundred  ways.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  itself  has  appropriated  funds  to  promote 
the  application  in  practice  of  the  principles  approved  by  The 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care;  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  initiation  of  a  continuing  program  in 
medical  economics  to  promote  medical  service  on  an  annual 
payment  plan. 

Once  the  nation  is  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  economic  and 
social  meaning  of  sickness,  we  will  insist  upon  such  an  organization 
of  all  our  health-producing  services  that  the  greatest  total  health 
may  be  achieved  at  a  cost  which  the  masses  can  and  will  readily 
pay.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  only  solution  to  the  economic  problem 
which  now  confronts  the  members  of  the  medical  profession;  for  it 
is  only  in  providing  such  service  that  the  profession  can  be  really 
prosperous,  and  the  average  doctor  assured  of  an  income  which 
adequately  compensates  him  for  his  many  hard  years  of  prepara- 
tion. 


THE  WAY  OF  SECURITY 
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life  means  that  the  children  get  little  or  no  education  and  that 
health  and  living  conditions  generally  are  far  below  the  minimum 
sumdard  which  we  should  maintain  for  every  American  citizen. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Security  and  his  department  has  undertaken  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  recommendations  on  measures  to  give  an 
added  security  to  farmers  and  agricultural  workers.  While  it  is 
difficult  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the  self-employed,  they  can 
not  be  overlooked  in  any  adequate  program  for  economic  security. 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  security  legislation  is  evidently  growing 
rapidly.  At  the  worst,  I  believe,  the  inevitable  opposition  will  only 
retard,  not  prevent,  the  ultimate  achievement  of  our  objective. 
Margaret  Wintringham,  England's  first  woman  member  of 
Parliament,  during  her  recent  visit  commented  on  opposition  to 
unemployment  insurance: 

I  have  been  amused  to  notice  that  certain  groups  here  are  bring- 
ing up  the  same  old  arguments  that  were  used  in  England  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Of  course,  there  was  violent  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  conservative  element  in  1911  when  Lloyd  George  first  pro- 
posed the  scheme,  but  that  opposition  has  completely  vanished,  and 
today  I  think  no  one  would  be  without  it.  Employers  who  were  par- 
ticularly fearful  of  its  effects  are  now  all  in  favor  of  it,  for  they  see  it 
works  to  their  advantage  too. 

I  believe  that  actually  the  voice  of  opposition  will  be  drowned  by 
the  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  social  insurance  which  is  sweeping  the 
country.  It  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  our  concern  must  be  rather 
to  avoid  being  swept  into  hasty  or  ill-considered  action.  With  a  well- 
conceived  program  carefully  thought  through,  we  can  move  with 
confidence,  slowly  but  surely,  on  that  way  of  security  to  which  we 
are  committed. 


The  first  book  frankly  facins  relationships  not  even  supposed  to  exist: 


SEX  LIFE  of  the 

UNMARRIED  ADUL.T 

EDITED  BY  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

The  contributors  include  Margaret  Mead,  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  Ernest  R.  Groves,  Mary  Beard,  Robert 
MorssLovett,  Lorinne  Pruette,  N.  W.  Insalls,  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Morris  L.  Ernst,  and  Horace  M.  Kallen. 

320  pp.  Large  12  mo. 

T  hysicians  and  psychologists  have  given  specific  in- 
formation and  help  to  married  persons  with  "legalized" 
sex  lives.  But  this  is  the  first  authoritative,  popularly 
written  counsel  to  answer  the  problems  of  a  group 
compelled  to  delay  the  legal  solution  of  their  difficulties. 


This    book   answers,   frankly   and    courageously,   such 
questions  as: 

What  percentage  of  men  and  women  have  sex  experience  before 
marriage? 

On  purely  physiological  grounds,  is  there  any  reason  why  temperate 
sex  intercourse  should  be  denied  to  the  unmarried? 

What  is  the  average  normal  periodicity  of  sex  functioning  in  adults? 

What  are  the  dangers  to  an  unmarried  couple  in  arousing,  but  not 
fulfilling,  physical  desire? 

What  problems  face  young  couples  who  delay  marriage  for  economic 
reasons? 

Is  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  Increasing  despite  wider- 
spread  knowledge  of  contraception? 

Is  homosexuality  common  among  unmarried  women? 

Is  a  marriage  in  which  there  has  been  pre-marriage  sexual  inter- 
course more  likely  or  is  it  less  likely  to  go  to  smash? 

When  does  normal  "sex  play"  impinge  upon  the  abnormal? 

What  percentage  of  unmarried  persons  Indulge  in  auto-erotic 
practices? 

Can  fundamental  urges  be  repressed  without  a  deleterious  effect 
on  one's  personality?  etc.,  etc. 


"A  much  needed,  candid,  and  sane  discussion  ol  one 
of  the  most  important  social  and  moral  problems  of 
the  day.  The  book  should  create  a  real  stir." 

—  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 


Please  mail  this  to  your  bookseller  or  to:  G 

THE  VANGUARD  PRESS 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C 

Gentlemen  —  Enclosed  please  find  $ for copies  at  $2.65 

each  ($2.50  for  each  book  plus   15  cents  for  postage  and  handling)  of 
THE  SEX  LIFE  OF  THE  UNMARRIED  ADULT. 
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THE  NEW  BOOK  BY 

NORMAN 
THOMAS 

He  writes  an   amazing   work 

of    tremendous     importance, 

sensational  in  its  implications. 

He  reports  with  honesty  and 

fearlessness    his    findings    on 

the  lot  of  the  common  man: 

the    farmer,    the    miner,    the 

factory    worker,    the    "white 

collar"  worker.  To   read   his 

new   book    is   to    find    one's 

conception  of  America  and 

the  capitalistic  system  profoundly  altered.  Here  is 

a  brilliant  portrayal  of  actual  conditions,  told  by  a 

leader  of  liberal  thought  in  this  country.        $2.75 

HUMAN 
EXPLOITATION 


Towards  Stability 

Swmner  H.  Slichter 


An  authoritative,  incisive  inquiry,  by  an  eminent 
economist,  into  the  problems  of  the  business  cycle 
and  the  methods  of  stabilizing  business.  It  discusses, 
among  other  vital  questions:  Why  cannot  wage 
increases  stimulate  business  recovery?  Can  govern- 
ment spending  prime  the  pump?  Is  inflation  im- 
minent? Can  industry  be  controlled  under 
capitalism?  $2.00 

Current  Economic  Policies 

Joseph  B.  Hubbard,  General  Editor 

Contains  the  best  published  discussions  of  the 
economic  problems  of  the  New  Deal.  Among  the 
contributors  are  Wallace,  Tugwell,  Richberg, 
Dickinson,  Lippmann,  Keynes,  Warren,  Slichter, 
Rist,  Willis,  Taussig  and  Seligman.  $3.50 

The  Quest  for  Security 

I.  M.  Rubinow 

A  thorough  and  engaging  study  of  social  insurance 

"  It  is  brimful  of  shrewd  and  salty  common  sense 
and  penetrating  analysis,  and  it  shows  a  thorough 
mastery  over  details."  Paul  H.  Douglas  in  The 
Nation.  .  $3.50 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York 
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and  adherence  to  discipline  in  the  interests  of  the  group  purpose. 
The  share  or  salary  that  each  member  of  the  group  is  to  receive 
each  year  from  the  group's  earnings  is  determined  by  a  rating 
expressing  his  value  to  the  group  as  a  composite  of  these  qualities. 
All  professional  earnings  of  all  of  the  members  are  turned  into  the 
common  fund  from  which  these  salaries  are  drawn. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  doctors  of  the  clinic  that  they  have  estab- 
lished a  plan  of  collective  security  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
After  ten-years  operation  of  the  group  the  three  organizers  of  the 
clinic,  a  physician,  an  obstetrician  and  a  surgeon,  established  a 
partnership  and  turned  over  to  the  twelve  partners  who  had  be- 
come associated  with  them  through  these  years  49  percent  of  the 
accounts  which  ha'd  accumulated  on  the  clinic  books  together  with 
49  percent  of  the  clinic  holdings,  including  office  furniture  and 
professional  equipment,  and  49  percent  of  the  money  in  the  check- 
ing and  reserve  accounts  in  the  bank.  This  total  amount  plus  a 
similar  share  of  assets  subsequently  accumulated  by  the  group 
represents  security  to  a  share  of  which  each  doctor  in  the  clinic 
is  entitled  on  his  death,  total  disability  or  retirement  because  of 
age  in  proportion  to  his  "worth"  to  the  clinic  as  mentioned  above. 

Security  is  new  in  medicine.  Doctors  in  individual  practice  do 
not  possess  it  except  as  they  have  achieved  it  by  their  own  efforts 
in  saving  money  and  through  fortunate  investments.  Actuarial 
statistics  show  that  only  5  men  out  of  100,  doctors  included,  are 
financially  independent  at  the  age  of  65.  Other  statistics  show  that 
in  the  period  of  years  from  45  to  50,  97  out  of  100  men  lose  all  ol 
their  money.  Analysis  of  our  security  system  shows  that  each  doctor 
in  the  group,  considering  his  age  and  years  of  practice,  has  at  least 
as  much  wealth  as  other  doctors  of  like  experience  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  perhaps  more. 

Looking  forward,  our  group  hopes  to  inaugurate  a  health- 
insurance  plan  controlled  by  us  independent  of  lay  intermediaries. 
Our  interest  in  this  field  was  active  before  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  was  published.  We  have  de- 
bated and  discussed  annual  payment  plans  and  health  insurance 
in  our  regular  clinic  conferences.  We  know  that  many  of  our  pa- 
tients feel  the  financial  burdens  of  medical  care.  To  our  business 
manager  they  speak  of  measures  by  which  they  can  meet  their 
financial  obligations  in  installments.  Enthusiasm  for  the  insurance 
principle  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  facts  brought  forward  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care.  It  grew  with  the  es- 
tablishment under  our  county  medical  society  of  a  part-pay  plan 
for  citizens  in  low-income  brackets,  which  may  be  a  starting-point 
toward  some  use  of  health  insurance  approved  by  the  society. 
Under  that  plan  our  group,  like  individual  physicians  in  the  com- 
munity, cares  for  patients  who  cannot  pay  usual  fees  at  rates  which 
are  determined  by  the  medical  social  worker  employed  by  the  so- 
ciety after  a  conference  with  the  patient  and  in  consideration  of  his 
or  her  present  income  and  the  probable  cost  of  the  needed  care. 

THERE  are  barriers  at  present  to  our  desire  to  try  some  use 
of  the  insurance  principle  in  our  own  work.  We  all  are  members 
of  our  local  county  medical  society.  Local  medical  societies  are  not 
plastic  to  experimental  procedures.  They  impose  punishment  on 
members  who  do  not  conform  to  rules  agreed  upon  in  days  gone 
by.  The  members  of  our  group  hesitate  to  be  expelled  from  mem- 
berships which  stamp  them  as  eligible  to  association  with  national, 
state  and  special  professional  associations.  Our  hope  is  that  county 
medical  societies  may  be  reconstructed  permitting  policies  of  ex- 
perimentation which  could  be  evaluated,  such  as  insurance  medi- 
cine. We  shall  press  this  point  of  view.  The  movement  is  conducive 
to  the  joint  interests  of  patients  and  the  medical  profession.  Socially 
minded  and  operated  group  practices  are  expanded  consultation 
plans  without  additional  cost  to  the  patient  for  each  specialist's 
consultation. 

The  insurance  principle  is  well  adapted  to  use  in  the  medical 
sphere.  The  traditional  method  of  charging  each  individual  patient 


who  becomes  sick  must  be  changed  into  a  system  of  distributing 
moderate  costs  to  all  people  who  may  become  sick  or  seek  advice 
as  to  how  to  keep  well.  The  initiative  should  be  made  by  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Such  a  plan  would  mean  adequate  but  not  excessive 
incomes  to  doctors.  The  incomes  would  be  stable  and  assured. 
The  unpredictable  and  often  intolerable  economic  shock  of  illness 
among  people  whose  incomes  are  limited  can  be  prevented  by 
small  regular  payments. 

Our  interest  in  insurance  has  been  heightened  by  a  venture  in 
preventive  medicine.  We  introduced  periodic  health  examinations 
into  the  activities  of  the  group  several  years  ago.  The  doctors  were 
urged  to  talk  to  their  patients  about  the  desirability  of  complete 
physical  check-ups  at  regular  intervals.  We  put  a  physical  con- 
ditioning instructor  into  the  department  of  physical  therapy.  The 
experiment  has  demonstrated  that  the  public  is  as  yet  little  con- 
scious of  preventive  medicine  and  that  doctors  still  cling  to  the 
curative-minded  standards  which  have  been  instilled  in  them  for 
centuries.  The  doctors  of  the  group  believe  that  effective  individual 
applications  of  preventive  medicine  will  not  come  until  health  in- 
surance is  universally  adopted  in  the  United  States.  An  insurance 
plan  entails  the  payment  of  fair  compensation  to  doctors  for  help- 
ing to  keep  people  from  getting  sick.  It  brings  the  means  and  pay- 
ment of  preventive  service  to  people  who  now  will  not  or  cannot 
consult  doctors  until  illness  is  at  hand. 

As  the  result  of  our  experience  our  clinic  group  is  unified  on  the 
merits  of  organization  for  doctors  and  on  government  of  the  organ- 
ization by  the  members  of  the  group  who  have  manifested  admin- 
istrative and  guiding  capacities.  The  original  members  have  tried 
to  instil  planning  into  the  minds  of  their  associates.  They  have 
confidence  that  when  they  retire  because  of  age  limitation  the 
younger  partners  will  carry  on  in  the  channels  which  have  been 
charted.  Those  partners  whose  periods  of  active,  useful  productive 
worth  to  the  clinic  are  evidently  on  the  decline  will  be  retired  at  a 
fixed  age.  If  there  is  value  in  the  maintenance  of  prestige  and  good- 
will established  by  the  older  men  toward  the  clinic  the  ex-partners 
will  be  retained  in  an  advisory  capacity  as  long  as  the  reorganized 
members  wish.  This  plan  is  in  conformity  with  the  idea  that  the 
collective  welfare  of  the  organization  is  the  means  through  which 
it  can  carry  on  and  develop  its  capacity  for  public  service.  Our 
group  medical  practice  is  predicated  on  the  conviction  that  pro- 
fessional duties  are  paramount  to  professional  rights. 
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medical  services  to  a  group  or  class  of  individuals  for  a  definite  sum 
or  for  a  fixed  rate  per  capita.  Workmen's  compensation — in  large 
part  a  form  of  contract  practice — in  the  United  States  has  grown 
to  sizable  dimensions  if  one  considers  the  $77  million  spent  an- 
nually for  medical  care  under  compensation  laws.  This  is  a  larger 
sum  than  is  spent  for  health  insurance  in  any  country  in  the  world 
except  Germany. 

In  a  market  involving  an  annual  $77  million  of  medical  services, 
there  has  been  an  uncontrolled  impulse  to  organize  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  business.  In  one  state  in  which  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions prepared  to  take  contracts  for  all  kinds  of  industries,  the  fol- 
lowing situation  was  reported  in  a  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Medical  Economics  of  The  American  Medical  Association  (Medi- 
cal Relations  Under  Workmen's  Compensation,  1933): 

They  [commercial  promoters]  hire  laymen  to  solicit  the  con- 
tracts, thereby  diverting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fund  to  chan- 
nels of  commercialism  and,  as  a  corollary  to  the  medical-aid  law 
contract,  contract-doctors  are  carrying  on  a  wildcat  health- 
insurance  business.  They  are  known  to  have  paid  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  the  contract  and  up  to  $600  a 
month  to  lay  agents,  through  whom  the  contracts  were  secured. 
Through  the  use  of  hired  lay  agents  they  secure  contracts  remote 
from  their  home  towns,  then  sublet  to  local  doctors  for  25  percent 
of  the  total  revenue,  their  sole  service  being  to  secure  and  to  sublet 
the  contract,  or  they  hire  the  cheapest  available  local  doctor  to 
render  the  service  under  the  remote  contracts  and  often  require 
him  to  pay  them  50  percent  of  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  all 
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HOW  TO  INTERVIEW 

New  Revised  Edition 

By  Walter  V.  Bingham  and 

Bruce  V.  Moore 

The  interview  as  used  in  vocational  direction,  social 
case  work,  mental  clinics,  education,  journalism,  law, 
is  practically  discussed  in  this  helpful  manual.  "No- 
where has  so  much  experience  about  the  right  and  wrong 
ways  to  interview  been  assembled  in  one  place  ...  a 
fundamental  reference  work  on  this  important  tech- 
nique." —  Personnel  Review  Bulletin.  $3.00 

HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  A  JOB 

By  Glenn  L.  Gardiner 

Vocational  directors,  personnel  workers  —  everyone 
who  helps  others  get  jobs  —  will  find  here  invaluable 
new  suggestions  for  use  in  assisting  people  to  be  intel- 
ligent in  following  through  the  specific  details  of  effec- 
tive job-hunting.  $1.50 

HOBBIES  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Edited  by  Ruth  Lampland 

Here  is  the  book  that  social  workers,  recreational  direc- 
tors and  all  others  concerned  with  directing  others  to 
new  and  stimulating  interests  have  long  been  looking 
for.  Just  the  reference  encyclopedia  to  help  you  suggest 
stimulating  leisure-time  activities.  $3.00 

WOOD-CARVING  AS  A  HOBBY 

By  Herbert  W.  Faulkner 

Psychiatrists  have  long  realized  the  therapeutic  value 
of  wood-carving  in  nervous  and  mental  cases.  Here  is 
the  first  inexpensive  and  at  the  same  time  complete 
methods  manual  on  this  fascinating  craft  —  of  equal 
appeal  to  normal  and  abnormal,  young  and  old!  $2.00 

WHO  GETS  THE  MONEY? 

How  the  National  Income  is  Distributed 
By  Walter  Rautenstrauch 
Columbia  University 

If  you  follow  the  writings  of  such  men  as  David  Coyle, 
Bassett  Jones  and  Fred  Henderson,  who  are  taking  a 
novel  and  penetrating  view  of  problems  of  distribution 
of  the  national  income,  you  will  want  this  book  on  a 
related  theme.  The  author's  analysis  of  overhead  costs, 
—  of  the  burden  they  place  upon  production,  —  of 
where  the  national  income  goes,  —  is  arresting  and  sig- 
nificant for  everyone  who  is  trying  to  think  his  way  out 
of  depression  economics.  $1.00 
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GOD  AND  THE 
SOCIAL  PROCESS 

By  Louis  Wallis 

author  of  Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible 

DR.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK:  "I  have  read  your  book 
with  high  enthusiasm.  It  is  positively  exciting  to  anybody 
who  is  interested  in  the  field.  You  have  written  what  I  re- 
gard as  an  indispensable  book  on  the  development  of  the  idea 
of  God." 

BISHOP  FRANCIS  J.  McCONNELL:  "I  have  read  every 
word  of  God  and  the  Social  Procesi  —  with  interest  growing  to 
admiration  —  with  admiration  increasing  to  enthusiasm  — 
with  enthusiasm  issuing  in  a  sense  of  deep  indebtedness  to 
you.  The  Old  Testament  lives  for  me  now  as  never  before. 

PROFESSOR  E.  A.  ROSS,  University  of  Wisconsin:  "Your 
book  is  so  interesting  that  I  could  not  put  it  down.  I  think 
throughout  you  show  a  very  fine  appreciation  of  modern 
sociological  analysis.  Your  sense  of  the  values  of  different 
social  phenomena  is  very  keen." 

PROFESSOR  KEMPER  FULLERTON,  Oberlin  College:  "The 
title  of  your  book  at  the  very  start  excites  me.  You  formulate, 
in  a  most  penetrating  way,  the  problem  which  has  been 
troubling  me  these  later  years  —  the  relationship  of  religion 
to  reform." 

392  pages,  cloth,  $2.00;  postpaid  $2.15 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press 


(President  Roosevelt  says: 

"We  are  working  toward  the  ultimate  objective  of 
making  it  possible  for  American  families  to  live  as 
Americans  should."  How  should  we  go  about  it? 
Catherine  Bauer,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Labor 
Housing  Conference,  answers  this  question  —  fully 
and  authoritatively  —  in  her  new  book 


MODERN 
HOUSING 


After  describing  the  experiences  of  European  coun- 
tries where  four  million  houses  have  been  built  on 
a  public  utility  basis,  she  analyzes  the  issues 
around  which  the  American  housing  problem  is 
centered,  and  shows  what  has  been  and  what  should 
be  done. 

With  more  than  200  illustrations,  $5.00 
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private  practice  developed  while  in  their  employ. 

In  some  instances  a  local  physician  has  secured  the  necessary 
signatures  to  the  petition  intending  to  take  over  the  contract  for 
the  industry.  Remote  organizations  hearing  of  the  fact,  through 
influence  they  could  bring  to  bear,  cause  word  to  be  sent  to  the 
mill  that  the  employes  should  rescind  their  signatures  immediately 
or  if  necessary  every  employe  would  be  fired  and  an  entire  new 
crew  hired.  In  these  instances  the  workmen  contributed  50  percent 
of  the  revenue  and  under  the  law  are  supposed  to  have  equal  au- 
thority with  the  employer,  regarding  who  shall  do  their  medical 
work  under  the  Medical  Aid  Law.  A  remote  group  of  physicians 
are  so  intrenched  that  they  are  able  to  take  the  bread  and  butter 
from  the  mouths  of  laborers,  their  wives  and  children  unless  the 
medical-aid  contract  is  awarded  to  them.  The  workmen  have 
grievances  on  this  score  and  about  the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of 
the  services  to  the  injured,  but  they  dare  not  protest. 

Conditions  in  several  other  states  are  similar  to  these.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  diverted  from 
employes'  contributions  into  the  pockets  of  commercial  solicitors, 
an  amount,  of  whatsoever  size,  which  should  have  been  used  for 
the  direct  benefit  of  the  injured  workmen. 

A  third  corollary  which  appears  as  the  result  of  experience  in  medical 
compensation  is  that  no  profit-takins  promoter,  organizer  or  entrepreneur 
should  intervene  between  the  physician,  surgeon,  nurse,  hospital  or  other 
agent  giving  care  and  the  patient  who  receives  it. 

Every  attempt  to  introduce  such  a  third  party  has  proved  waste- 
ful and  harmful. 

In  workmen's  compensation  as  in  other  social  developments,  the 
form  of  legislation  and  institutions  is  of  far  less  importance  than 
their  administration.  If  that  administration  is  monopolized  or 
dominated  by  the  interests  that  are  concerned  primarily  in  con- 
serving the  income  of  employers  and  carriers,  then  the  medical 
care  of  the  injured  workers  and  the  professional  standards  on  which 
that  care  so  largely  depends  will  be  neglected,  not  so  much  through 
direct  intent  as  through  indifference,  neglect  and  overemphasis  of 
the  interests  actively  and  intelligently  concerned  in  such  manage- 
ment. The  interests  of  injured  workmen  will  be  conserved  best  by  a 
free  and  judicious  application  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  medical 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  best  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  methods  of  applying  that  knowledge 
impartially  to  innumerable  situations,  and  by  a  more  sympathetic 
and  closely  coordinated  effort  of  employers,  carriers  and  commis- 
sions to  follow  the  counsel  of  the  medical  profession,  leaving  to 
professional  judgment  the  medical  decisions  which  only  profes- 
sional opinion  is  qualified  to  make. 
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which  account  for  nearly  half  of  all  deaths  today;  and  here  the 
sceptic  makes  his  last  stand — on  a  strong  ground.  In  part,  of  course, 
the  arterio-renal  diseases  represent  the  end  result  of  the  acute 
communicable  diseases,  of  chronic  focal  infections  and  of  syphilis. 
These  factors  are  clearly  controllable;  and  are  actually  being  con- 
trolled, as  the  decreasing  deathrates  from  heart  disease  up  to  and 
including  middle-life  make  evident.  In  large  part,  however,  they 
are  the  result  of  inevitable  aging  processes  of  the  living  organism. 
We  must  all  die  some  day;  and  if  intrinsic  causes  are  controlled  we 
shall  wear  out  like  Dr.  Holmes'  one-horse  shay.  Yet  statistics  show 
us  that  today  many  of  us  wear  out  far  too  soon  and  die  of  "old-age" 
diseases  in  early  middle-life. 

One  obvious  answer  to  this  problem  would  seem  to  be  the  de- 
velopment of  facilities  for  health  examination  so  that  the  impending 
breakdown  of  the  vital  machinery  may  be  detected  and  corrected 
or  mitigated  by  a  hygienic  regimen.  Recently  certain  sceptics  have 
minimized  somewhat  the  importance  of  the  health  examination 
and  suggested  that  after  all  such  a  procedure  can  accomplish  little 
in  dealing  with  the  "degenerative"  diseases.  Their  argument  seems 
to  prove  too  much.  If  the  doctor  can  do  nothing  which  is  of  value 
at  the  beginning  of  a  disease  process  he  can  surely  do  nothing  of 
value  at  its  end.  If  the  physician  can  accomplish  anything  more 
than  to  make  the  process  of  dissolution  more  comfortable,  it  is 
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clearly  of  advantage  to  provide  machinery  for  getting  him  in  touch 
with  the  patient  as  early  as  possible.  From  this  standpoint  such  can- 
cer programs  as  those  in  force  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  city  of  New  Haven,  such  heart  programs  as  those  of  New  York 
City  and  Syracuse,  are  full  of  promise. 

If  substantial  results  are  to  be  attained  in  the  control  of  such  con- 
ditions as  heart  disease  and  cancer,  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  we 
must  devise  social  machinery  of  a  type  which  goes  beyond  that 
employed  in  the  public-health  program  of  the  past.  The  sanitation 
of  the  environment  and  the  control  of  acute  communicable  diseases 
can  in  large  measure  be  accomplished  by  more  or  less  wholesale 
official  action.  In  controlling  tuberculosis,  and  still  more  in  the 
promotion  of  infant  hygiene,  we  have  been  dealing  with  individuals 
and  gradually  establishing  a  new  relation  between  physician  and 
patient  in  which  the  physician  functions  as  a  preventive  rather  than 
merely  an  ameliorative  agent.  It  is  this  line  of  attack  which  must  be 
utilized  in  dealing  with  the  diseases  of  middle-life. 

If  the  health  examination  and  the  early  detection  and  prompt 
treatment  of  incipient  disease  are  to  become  actual  facts  rather  than 
pious  aspirations  it  seems  essential  that  the  traditional  economic 
relationship  between  physician  and  patient  shall  be  modified.  As 
long  as  the  consultation  of  a  physician  involves  a  direct  and  specific 
financial  liability,  the  vast  mass  of  individuals  will  delay  that  con- 
sultation until  the  last  possible  moment.  This  is  why  the  advance 
of  medical  science  has  produced  no  statistically  demonstrable  re- 
sult in  this  field.  In  some  way  the  service  and  the  payment  for  the 
service  must  be  separated;  and  there  are  two  obvious  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  done.  The  payment  may  be  distributed  by  absorbing 
it  in  the  tax  levy  (state  medicine);  or  it  may  be  equalized  by  some 
form  of  regular  annual  payment  (health  insurance.)  The  two 
alternatives  indicated  above  seem  to  be  the  only  practical  methods 
of  making  medicine  really  "preventive"  and  of  effecting  some  actual 
reduction  in  premature  or  preventable  deaths  from  such  conditions 
as  heart  disease  and  cancer. 

It  appears  that  the  following  conclusions  may  safely  be  drawn 
with  regard  to  the  question  whether — and  in  what  degree — public 
health  is  purchasable: 

IThe  development  in  our  cities  of  a  more  or  less  elementary 
.  public-health  program  has  been  associated  with  an  astonishing 
statistical  reduction  in  mortality  and,  by  reasonably  sound  infer- 
ence, in  morbidity  as  well.  This  reduction  has  been  so  great  as  to 
cut  in  half  the  general  deathrate  in  our  large  cities  and  to  diminish 
by  one  quarter  the  general  deathrate  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  decrease  has  been  chiefly  manifest  in  the  acute  communicable 
diseases,  tuberculosis  and  infant  mortality  and  can  be  attributed 
to  the  specific  measures  employed  for  the  control  of  these  conditions 
rather  than  to  economic  change  or  hypothetical  social  or  biological 
forces. 

2  In  cities  and  rural  areas  where  a  still  more  intensive  program 
.  has  been  put  in  operation  (represented  by  the  expenditure  of 
two  dollars  per  capita  necessary  for  adequate  protection)  striking 
additional  reductions  in  the  deathrate  from  the  causes  mentioned 
have  resulted.  On  a  conservative  basis,  we  may  estimate  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  lives  saved — not  by  the  total  health  program 
but  merely  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  expanded  program — 
as  equivalent  to  from  two  to  six  times  the  entire  cost  of  adequate 
health  machinery. 

3    Isolated  experience  indicates  that  other  substantial  advances 
.  in  life-saving  can  be  made  by  the  development  of  communily 
programs  for  the  control  of  such  conditions  as  syphilis,  maternal 
mortality  and  accidents. 

4  The  greatest  problem  of  the  future  lies  in  the  field  of  adult 
.  life — in  cancer  and  the  degenerative  diseases  of  the  heart, 
arteries  and  kidneys.  There  is  a  high  degree  of  probability,  although 
as  yet  no  statistical  proof,  that  the  progress  of  these  conditions 
could  be  checked  or  retarded  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  still 
further  the  expectancy  of  life  and  the  health  of  the  surviving 
population.  To  effect  this  end,  however,  it  will  be  essential  that 
either  the  public  or  the  organized  medical  profession  shall  provide 
medical  service  which  is  covered  by  annual  payment  of  some  sort 
rather  than  recompensed  on  the  traditional  fee  basis. 
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At  last,  the  facts  about  BIRTH  CONTROL 
every  social  worker  wants! 


BIRTH 
CONTROL 

ITS   USE    AND   MISUSE 


DOROTHY  DUNBAR  BROMLEY 


Introduction  by  Dr.  Robert  Latou  Dickinson,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health 

HOW  are  doctors  and  clinics  attacking  the  problem  of 
contraception?  Is  the  "safe  period"  really  safe? 
How  valuable  are  advertised  methods?  What  is  the 
place  of  the  clinics  in  social  work?  What  drugs  and  devices 
are  dangerous?  How  should  children  be  spaced?  Birth 
Control:  It's  Use  and  Misuse,  by  Dorothy  Dunbar  Brom- 
ley, gives  the  answers  to  hundreds  of  questions  like  these. 
It  is  the  first  clear,  practical  discussion  for  the  social  worker 
of  the  whole  birth  control  subject,  based  on  authoritative 
medical  opinion  and  published  in  response  to  the  vital 
need  for  sound  information  on  this  important  subject. 

Your  most  urgent  questions  answered 

"What  we  have  long  wanted  is  a  clear,  well-written  book  that  would  give 

to  the  public  the  essential  facts This  requirement  has 

now  been  splendidly  met,"  says  Dr.  F.  J.  Taussig,  Associate  Professor  of 
Gynecology  at  Washington  University.  You  will  agree  when  you  have 
examined  the  complete  contents  for  yourself.  The  book  draws  on  medical 
research  and  clinical  observation  to  answer  the  many  questions  which 
social  workers  are  asking  and  which  have  hitherto  not  been  discussed  in 
a  complete  non-technical  book. 

Chapter  headings 

A  vital  question  today  —  Spacing  and  numbering  of  children  — Absti- 
nence—  The  "Safe  Period"  —  An  ancient  practice,  with  a  variation  — 
Popular  fallacies  —  Dangerous  drugs  and  devices  —  Advertised  meth- 
ods —  Selected  methods  —  When  pregnancy  is  dangerous  —  Abortion  — 
Sterilization  without  unsexing  —  The  doctors  and  birth  control  —  Clinic 
service  —  The  problem  of  sterility  —  A  glimpse  into  the  future. 

What  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  says: 


"By  far  the  best  book  on  the  subject,"  says  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Dr.  Robert  Latou  Dickinson,  in  the  introduc- 
tion, says,  "I  know  of  no  other  volume  covering  anything  like  as  much 
ground."  Mary  R.  Beard  says,  "A  most  difficult  task  exceedingly  well 
performed." 


Send  no  money 

No  advertisement  can  adequately  convey  the  value  and  importance  of 
this  material.  But  one  glance  at  the  actual  contents  will  convince  you 
that  this  book  will  help  you  solve  one  of  your  most  pressing  problems. 
Send  no  money,  unless  you  wish  to  do  so.  Merely  send  us  the  coupon  on  a 
money-back  guarantee.  Price  only  22.50. 
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Send  me  a  copy  of  Birth  Control.  I  will  pay  $2.50  plus  a  few  cents  delivery 
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satisfactory,  I  may  return  it  within  5  days  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 
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D  CHECK  HERE  if  you  wish  to  enclose  only  $2.50  with  coupon,  thus 
saving  delivery  charges. 


THE  PUBLIC'S  IMPATIENCE 

(Continued  from  page  591) 


I  believe  no  one  will  quarrel  with  the  statement  that  there  is,  in 
reality,  no  oversupply  of  doctors  or  dentists,  and  no  one  will  chal- 
lenge the  statement  that  there  is  no  undersupply  of  potential  pa- 
tients. There  are  enough  persons,  above  the  charity  level  and  below 
the  high-income  group,  who  are  in  actual  need  of  medical  care  and 
advice  to  form  a  lasting  waiting  line  in  the  office  of  every  doctor 
and  dentist  in  my  own  city. 

The  public  of  a  scientific  age  asks  other  questions  which  are  not 
wholly  economic.  They  observe,  for  example,  that  there  are  varying 
grades  of  pilot's  licenses,  depending  upon  the  airman's  skill.  Among 
them  are  private,  commercial  and  transport.  To  keep  their  licenses 
pilots  must  re-pass  their  tests  at  frequent  .intervals.  No  pilot  with  a 
commercial  license  ever  risks  the  lives  of  pay  passengers  by  taking 
them  up  on  a  major  flight  in  a  transport  plane.  Let  your  mind  play 
with  that  parallel.  Once  licensed  to  practice,  a  doctor  goes  on  prac- 
ticing. The  vaudeville  comics  say  he  buries  his  mistakes.  Doctors 
and  surgeons,  tell  me  if  that  is  true.  But,  no;  I  recall  a  strange  code 
of  ethics  prevents  you  from  speaking  out,  even  when  you  know  an 
inadequate  pilot  is  taking  off  with  a  pay  load  in  a  transport  plane. 
The  pay-load  public  is  beginning  to  feel  it  should  have  some  little 
thing  to  say  about  that,  some  way  of  knowing  that  competent  pro- 
fessional opinion  has  passed  and  is  watching  their  medical  pilots. 

Mistakes  have  strewn  the  path  of  the  past  years  and  we  stand 
here  today,  the  medical  profession  and  the  public,  in  the  same  boat, 
unable  to  do  very  much  about  it. 

At  least,  we've  been  too  confused  to  do  much  about  it,  as  yet. 
But  the  public  is  beginning  to  see  some  things  clearly.  It  sees  that 
noble  traditions  do  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  a  changed  present. 
It  knows,  from  experience,  how  many  times  it  has  worried  over 
haunting  pains,  how  many  times  it  has  bluffed  through,  not  being 
able  to  afford  sickness,  let  alone  survive  loss  of  income.  It  asks  how 
much  babies  cost,  and  the  price  of  having  an  appendix  out,  and  re- 
ceives on  the  whole  an  evasive  answer. 

But  the  public  looks  deeper  than  that.  It  has  seen  unemployment 
gain  and  recede  a  little — just  how  much  no  one  knows.  The  public 
knows  that  those  who  managed  to  keep  their  jobs  and  those  who  have 
found  employment  again  are  working,  on  the  whole,  for  subsistence 
wages.  Millions,  perhaps  half  of  the  working  population,  are  fortu- 
nate to  feed  and  clothe  themselves.  What  is  to  become  of  those 
persons  when  they  are  sick?  Private  medical  charity  cannot  touch 
the  load,  nor  can  those  persons  pay  the  private  practitioner.  And 
beyond,  the  public  sees  quite  clearly  the  tax  bills  for  CWA,  PWA, 
FERA — and  other  bills,  yet  to  be  rendered. 


IT  would  appear  quite  dismal  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
public,  and  an  increasing  group  within  the  medical  and  hospital 
profession,  are  beginning  to  see  paths  to  an  attainable  goal.  One 
parallel  is  found  in  the  democratization  of  another  public  necessity 
— education.  The  public  recalls  the  time  when  even  elementary 
education  was  the  field  of  the  private  school.  Today  it  sees  publicly 
financed  elementary  schools  and  universities,  from  which  all  stigma 
of  charity  has  been  removed.  It  sees  systems  of  publicly  financed 
education  working  harmoniously  with  systems  of  privately  financed 
education.  The  rise  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
has  not  cast  a  shadow  on  the  fame  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Nor  has  the  City  College  of  New  York  undermined 
Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton  or  Yale.  And,  moreover,  the  public 
sees  a  larger  number  of  well-trained  instructors  enjoying  and  pre- 
serving a  "personal  contact"  with  students  than  could  have  found 
positions  had  the  public  not  brought  its  weight  to  bear  in  making 
education  available  to  the  masses. 

There  is  a  precedent.  It  may  involve  a  fallacy  in  reasoning,  but 
if  so  the  public  wants  to  know  what  it  is  and  to  have  proposed  some 
better  road  to  the  same  goal.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  legislation — 
city,  state  and  national — is  being  organized  by  laymen  who  seek  to 
democratize  medicine? 

You  doctors  are  experts.  You,  before  anyone  else,  should  be  able 
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to  bring  forward  and  install  a  sound  program.  But  if  you  fail  to  do 
so,  remember  these  things:  We  cannot  go  back  even  to  the  partial 
satisfactions  of  1929  when  in  a  given  twelve  months  only  three  out 
of  five  of  us  had  any  contact  whatever  with  any  of  the  professions 
which  guide  and  care  for  health.  Still  less  in  1934  can  we  buy  ade- 
quate medical  care  in  the  ways  open  to  us.  For  the  future  a  prece- 
dent set  by  public  education.  If  those  who  are  technically  qualified 
will  lead,  well  and  good.  Otherwise,  the  public  will  go  forward. 

If  I  read  correctly,  that  is  the  message  of  the  American  people  to 
the  medical  profession.  It  is  not  defiance.  It  is  a  challenge. 

No  man — and  no  profession — can  stand  against  the  tide.  He  can 
go  with  it,  or  he  can  guide  it,  but  he  cannot  turn  it  back.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  guide. 


WHAT  OF  THE  DENTISTS? 

(Continued  from  page  599) 


disease  and  the  secondary  systemic  lesions  arising  from  it  are  seen 
most  commonly  in  middle-age.  Consequently,  in  the  middle-age 
group  dental  services  must  include  not  only  some  of  those  com- 
monly rendered  the  youthful  group,  but  also  much  additional 
surgical  service  and  its  attendant  phase  of  dentistry  —  the  replace- 
ment of  lost  teeth  by  artificial  substitutes.  A  dental  program  under 
an  insurance  system  may  therefore  be  viewed  as  having  a  near- 
term  project,  in  which,  within  practical  limitations,  efforts  would 
be  made  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  the  mouths  ravaged  by  long 
standing  dental  disease;  and  a  long-term  plan,  in  which,  through 
effective  education  and  prophylactic  and  early  corrective  dental 
treatment  of  children  and  young  adults,  there  would  be  an  im- 
portant decrease  in  the  incidence  of  dental  disease. 

The  health-service  professions  in  America  have  been  and  are  go- 
ing through  a  series  of  most  interesting  reactions  to  the  question  of 
broadening  the  distribution  of  their  services.  They  have  observed 
that  some  of  the  European  experiences  in  health  insurance  have 
not  been  particularly  fortunate  for  either  the  medical  or  the  dental 
professions.  It  is  an  established  fact,  however,  that  this  mishap  has 
been  due  principally  to  the  futile  efforts  of  these  professions  to 
abort  such  systems  instead  of  initiating  and  developing  them  for  the 
equal  advantage  of  all  concerned.  As  a  result  of  the  European  ex- 
periences such  phrases  as  "panel  dentistry,"  "socialized  dentistry" 
and  the  like  have  gained  an  unwarranted  emotional  significance  in 
this  country  and  have  been  used  loosely  to  create  alarm  and  un- 
thinking resistance.  This  misconception  put  the  professions  on  the 
defensive  and  for  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  keen  opposition 
to  health  insurance  in  any  form. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  and  particularly  in  recent  months, 
a  definite  change  in  perspective  has  taken  place  in  dentistry.  A 
number  of  its  leaders,  who  felt  compelled  to  study  the  situation  be- 
cause of  a  sincere  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  that  would  assist 
them  in  building  a  defense  against  change  have  learned  in  the 
process  to  think  along  social  and  economic  lines.  As  a  result  there  is 
growing  realization  that  defensive  measures  should  not  be  cast  up 
against  all  movements  intended  to  modify  and  improve  the  present 
system  of  providing  health  service,  but  instead  should  be  restricted 
to  opposing  only  such  proposals  as  tend  to  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  the  profession's  services,  or  lower  the  caliber  of  its  personnel  by 
making  dentistry  less  attractive  as  a  career  to  men  and  women  of 
high  character  and  ability. 

At  present  there  is  ample  evidence  that  dentistry  is  rapidly  be- 
coming aware  of  the  role  that  must  be  taken  by  the  health-service 
professions  in  the  current  movement  to  build  a  social  order  of 
greater  security  and  happiness  for  our  entire  population.  There  is 
also  a  growing  sentiment  among  its  leaders  that  dentistry  should  not 
only  favor  academically  a  practical,  equitable  system  of  dental- 
health  service  based  on  sound  professional  and  social  principles, 
but  actually  should  initiate,  plan  for,  and  support  such  a  develop- 
ment. The  public  does  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  professions. 
On  the  contrary,  these  professions  exist  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  It  is  certain  that  dentistry,  conscious  of  the  soundness  of  this 
doctrine,  will  not  be  deficient  in  meeting  fully  its  obligations  to  the 
public  welfare. 
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tributions. M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Robert  B 
Irwin.  Executive  Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes. 
Field  Director. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  —  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Chanty  Organization,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  or  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY —  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Execu- 
tive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 

National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  —  Katharine  Lenroot,  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82 
N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixty-second  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  June  9-15, 1935.  Proceedings 
are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Health 


AMERICAN  MOUTH  HEALTH  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  Essex  Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Hon.  Henrik  Shipstead,  President;  Jacob  G. 
Cohen,  Secretary.  Activities.  Conducts  sur- 
veys and  demonstrations  in  representative  com- 
munities; promotes  mouth  health  teaching  in  the 
schools  and  community  organizations  for  mouth 
health  work;  offers  suggestions  and  plans  of 
procedure  to  public  health  officials.  Publications. 
"Mouth  Health  Quarterly,"  S1.50;  "Mouth 
Health  Library  Series,"  free  to  local  groups  inter- 
ested in  mouth  health;  posters,  addresses  suit- 
able for  radio  presentation,  newspaper  articles. 
List  of  publications  on  request. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION —  50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 
To  advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local  social 
hygiene  programs;  to  aid  public  health  and 
medical  authorities  in  the  campaign  against 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea;  to  combat  prostitution 
and  sex  delinquency;  to  promote  knowledge  of 
sex  as  an  important  factor  in  individual  and 
family  life  and  welfare.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Ruggles,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  gen- 
eral director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  50 
West  50  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  disease, 
mental  defect,  psychiatric  social  work  and 
other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of  publications 
sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene,  quarterly. 
$3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION   OF   BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Hathaway  and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown, 
Associate  Directors;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York.  Studies 
scientific  advance  in  medical  and  pedagogical 
knowledge  and  disseminates  practical  infor- 
mation as  to  ways  of  preventing  blindness 
and  conserving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  slides, 
films,  lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request.  "Sight- 
Saving  Review,"  quarterly,  J2.00  a  year. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION —  703  Standard  BIdg..  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  popular 
education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of 
America  an  adequate  opportunity  for  whole- 
some, happy  play  and  recreation. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS  —  105  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York  City.  Correlating  agency  of  23  women's 
national  home  mission  boards  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  for  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion in  action  in  unifying  programs  and  pro- 
moting projects  which  they  agree  to  carry  on 
interdenomi  nationally. 

President,  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Poling 

Executive  Secretary;  Work  among  Indian 
Students,  Anne  Seesholtz 

Work   among    Migrant    Children,    Edith    E. 

Western  Field  Secretary.  Adela  J.  Ballard 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  INC. —  625  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President;  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Schonberg,  Executive  Secretary.  Organi- 
zation of  Jewish  women  interested  in  program  of 
social  betterment  through  activities  in  fields  of 
religion,  social  service,  education,  social  legisla- 
tion. Conducts  Bureau  of  International  Service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  two  hundred 
Sections  throughout  country 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT    VOCATIONAL     SERVICE,     INC. 

—  Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
130  E  ?2nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.)  promotes  jobs  for  crippled  and 
disabled,  also  social  welfare;  further  legislation, 
research,  scholarships;  membership  open  to  aM. 
President,  Oscar  M.  Sullivan,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Secretary,  Homer  W 
Nichols,  State  Capitol,  Frankfort,  Kentucky 
Annual  convention,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Octo- 
ber 14th  to  17th,  1934.  


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE 

(Continued  from  page  597) 


Cooperative  compulsory  insurance  is  all  very  well  for  the  people; 
but  competitive  and  voluntary  insecurity  remains  the  lot  of  the 
medical  servants  of  the  people.  No  real  and  fundamental  reorgani- 
zation of  medicine  itself  is  intended.  The  health-insurance  advo- 
cates are  insisting  loudly  that  their  proposals  do  not  contemplate 
public  medicine,  or  state  medicine,  or  socialized  medicine.  They  do 
not  seem  to  realize  sufficiently  that  the  profession  cannot  be  left  out 
of  the  calculation  and  that  health  insurance  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link. 

Real  health  insurance  is  to  be  found  only  in  socialized  medicine, 
which  combines  the  best  features  of  present-day  medicine,  group 
medicine  and  public  health.  The  plan  of  The  Medical  League  for 
Socialized  Medicine  (see  page  597)  meets  the  basic  conditions  and 
needs  of  medical  care  and  practice  and  eradicates  their  funda- 
mental evils.  It  provides  medical  care  for  all,  without  fees  or 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 


premiums,  and  free  of  the  stigma  of  medical  charity,  of  the  cold' 
cash  ideology  of  actuarial  insurance,  and  of  the  blighting  eco- 
nomic obstacles  and  influences  that  enter  the  patient-physiciar 
relationship.  It  urges  equitable  taxation  instead  of  a  new  costl) 
and  cumbersome  machinery  for  levying  and  collecting  contribu- 
tions. It  disregards  class,  income  or  other  limitations  that  exclud< 
any  who  may  need  medical  care.  Burdensome  overhead  and  dupli 
cation  of  private  offices  and  equipment  are  eliminated,  and  pro 
fessional  income  and  work  are  assured  on  a  salaried  public-officia 
basis.  Planned  cooperative  scientific  practice  and  medical  can 
replace  the  chaos,  competition  and  even  commercialism  tha 
undermine  medicine  today. 

Nothing  is  ever  settled  unless  it  is  settled  right.  The  medical  prob 
lem  is  no  exception.  The  solution — the  cure — must  be  permanent 
universal,  direct  and  adequate.  All  factors  and  all  parties  con- 
cerned must  be  properly  considered.  Why  make  the  mistakes  o: 
trial-and-error  experiment  when  we  have  at  hand  a  vast  experienc< 
by  which  to  profit?  Why  not  have  health  care  for  all  the  people: 
Why  not  experiment  with  the  best  socialized  medicine? 
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HALF-EMPTY  HOSPITALS 

(Continued  from  page  605) 


employed  persons;  it  is  furthermore,  the  only  plan  yet  advanced 
that  offers  any  way  of  reversing  the  constantly  growing  tendency 
of  patients  to  accept  medical  and  hospital  charity.  Unless  some 
check  is  applied,  private  medicine  and  voluntary  hospitals  will 
cease  to  exist.  Before  this  plan  was  advanced,  there  was  truth  in  the 
assertion  of  many  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  care 
in  voluntary  hospitals  and  had  no  alternative  but  the  public 
hospital,  whenever  possible.  Few  self-supporting  people  can  say 
truthfully  that  they  cannot  pay  $10  a  year  for  hospital  care.  Group 
hospital  insurance  offers  a  definite,  practical  plan  to  bring  the  costs 
of  hospital  care  within  reach  of  all  self-supporting  people  and  a 
legitimate  way  to  increase  the  income  of  voluntary  hospitals. 

Four  years  ago,  Baylor  University  Hospital  established  a  method 
for  budgeting  hospital  bills  that  since  has  been  followed  by  more 
than  fifty  communities,  one  hundred  hospitals  and  one  hundred 
thousand  subscribers  in  the  United  States.  These  plans,  for  the 
most  part  non-profit,  have  been  organized  by  individual  hospitals, 
groups  of  hospitals,  civic  agencies,  hospital  councils,  employes' 
benefit  associations,  labor  unions  and  commercial  promotion. 
Most  of  them  started  with  the  enrollment  of  groups  of  workers  who 
would  receive  benefits  in  case  of  illness,  but  many  now  have  been 
expanded  to  include  the  individual  employed  subscribers  and  de- 
pendent members  of  subscribers'  families.  As  officially  endorsed 
by  the  American  Hospital  Association,  such  plans  provide  for  the 
group  budgeting  of  hospital  bills  only  and  make  no  provision  for 
payment  of  the  physicians'  fees.  The  subscriber  is  free  to  choose  his 
own  physician  and  must  pay  the  bill  for  professional  services.  In 
some  few  instances,  costs  of  the  services  of  physicians  are  included 
in  the  hospital  benefits. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  has  formulated  definite 
standards  for  group  hospitalization  plans  to  safeguard  public  wel- 
fare: limitation  of  benefits  to  hospital  charges;  enlistment  of  pro- 
fessional and  public  interests;  freedom  of  choice  of  physician  and 
hospital;  non-profit  organization;  economic  soundness  and  co- 
operative and  dignified  promotion.  Interest  in  these  plans  has  been 
so  widespread  that  the  Association  maintains  a  special  information 
and  consultant  service  for  hospitals,  civic  agencies  and  employe 
groups. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


IT  is  the  plight  of  the  non-governmental  hospital  which  has 
forced  a  reconsideration  of  our  hospital  system.  That  plight  in- 
volves consideration  of  the  basic  policies  of  the  relationship  and 
responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  of  the  ways 
whereby  the  self-supporting  public  can  use,  at  need,  the  means  of 
care  that  they  themselves  have  provided.  It  is  clear  that  philan- 
thropy no  longer  is  able  to  finance  the  care  of  the  indigent  sick. 
It  is  necessary  to  extend  the  moral  and  financial  responsibility  of 
government  to  include  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  either  in  govern- 
mental or  non-governmental  hospitals,  according  to  the  best  use 
of  the  community's  available  facilities.  In  those  states  where  this 
responsibility  has  not  been  accepted  legislation  is  needed  to  make 
tax  funds  available  lor  the  hospital  care  of  people  receiving  relief 
or  of  those  persons  who,  while  ordinarily  self-supporting,  are 
unable  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  care  they  require. 

The  second  part  of  the  solution  is  to  be  found  in  cooperative 
action  by  individuals  and  institutions  of  the  community  to  work 
out  a  way  to  offer  hospital  care  at  moderate  cost  through  group 
hospital  insurance.  Increasing  the  use  of  hospital  facilities  by  paying 
patients  will  lower  operating  costs  per  unit  of  service  and  increase 
hospital  income. 

In  theory  these  two  policies  are  diametrically  opposed,  since 
the  first  expands  the  activities  of  government  while  the  second 
stimulates  private  undertaking.  Actually  they  are  working  out  as 
cooperative  agencies  of  help  in  providing  hospital  care  for  all  who 
need  it.  Such  a  combination  would  seem  to  be  distinctly  an  Ameri- 
can solution,  a  method  whereby  the  concern  of  the  state  for  the 
health  of  its  citizens  is  enlarged  without  sacrifice  of  liberty  of  action 
or  discouragement  of  individual  initiative  and  responsibility. 
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little  Graziella 
wants  a  gold  star 

MONTH  AFTER  MONTH,  she  hopes  to  see  that  star  "for  neatness" 
shining  on  her  report  card.  It's  never  there. 

It  should  be!  And  one  way  to  help  put  it  there  is  to  give  Craziella's 
mother  some  extra  help  to  keep  her  children  and  home  cleaner. 

Fels-Naptha  will  give  her  extra  help.  For  two  busy  cleaners  work 
side  by  side  in  this  friendly  golden  bar.  Unusually  good  soap  and 
plenty  of  naptha.  They  loosen  dirt  quicker — even  in  cool  water.  They 
make  it  easier  to  get  more  washing  and  cleaning  done. 

Write  Fcls  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of  Fela-Naptha, 
mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHAODOR 


Is   your   community   equipped    to    supply    scientific 
MEDICAL  ADVICE  IN  BIRTH  CONTROL? 

Can  a  mother,  overburdened  with  a  large  family,  secure  the  contraceptive  advice 
she  so  urgently  needs? 

Are  the  workers  in  your  charitable  organizations  able  to  secure  this  vital  service 
for  families  under  their  care? 

The  American  Birth  Control  League  offers  you,  without  charge,  its  assistance  in 
organizing  such  service  in  your  community.  For  Information  write  to 
THE  AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
689  Madison  Arenue  New  York  City 


Yours 

for  the   asking 


The  following 
Valuable  Health  Booklets: 


Your  Baby's  Care 

Between  Two  Years  and  Six 

The  Healthy  School  Child 

Living  the  Healthy  Life 

Healthy  Teeth 


_ 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY* 

OF  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  Co. 

197  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please   send   me   samples    of   your   health    book 

numbered  .................................. 

A'ame  ................................................................................................................... 

Address  .....  ............................................................................................. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School 
Offering  Courses  Leading  to  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1935 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Contents  j or  December,  1934 

Types  of  Boys  Amenable  to  Treatment  in  a  Junior 

Republic 

Influence  of  Treatment  on  the  Reading  Ability  and 

Behavior  Disorders  of  Reading  Disability  Cases 

A  Study  of  the  Allocation  of  Relief  Cases  to  a  Private 

and  to  a  Public  Agency 

Abstracts    of   Theses:    Smith    College    School    for 

Social  Work,  1934 


Yearly  subscription,  $2.00 


Single  copy,  75  cents 


College  Hall  8,  Smith  College 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


Training  in  Medical  Social  Work 


'"DRAINING  for  medical  social  work  consists  of 
A  courses  in  medical  information  for  social 
workers  and  medical  social  work,  also  courses  in 
social  case  work,  research,  mental  hygiene  and 
other  subjects. 

Field  work  is  carried  in  family  case  work  agencies 
and  in  the  social  service  departments  of  hospitals. 

A  catalogue  describing  the  total  training  pro- 
gram of  the  school  will  be  mailed  upon  request 
to  the  Registrar. 


122  East  Twenty-second  Street 
New  York 


Umbersttp  of  Cfncago 

*>cliool  of  i&orial  &erbice  abmintatrattoii 
Academic  Year,  1934—35 

Winter  Quarter,  Jan.  2-Mar.  15 

Spring  Quarter,  Mar.  25-June  12 

Summer  Quarter,  First  Term  June  16-July  19 

Second  Term,  July  21-Aug.  23 

Announcements  on  Request 

The  School  announces  the  following  new  Public 
Welfare  texts  and  reference  books  through  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press: 

Breckinridge  —  Public  Welfare  Administration 

(new  printing) 

Breckinridge  —  Social  Work  and  the  Courts 
Breckinridge  —  Family  and  the  State 
AND 

THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited  by  GRACE  ABBOTT 
A  Professional  Quarterly  for 
professional  Social  Workers. 


Simmons!  College 

&ci)ool  of  Mortal  Work 


Professional  Training  in 

Medical  Social  Work,  Psychiatric  Social 

Work,   Family   Welfare,   Child   Welfare, 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

• 

Address:  THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The   thirty   months'   course,   providing   an   intensive   and   varied 
experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

1  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a  college  of 
approved  standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  avail- 
able for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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MICHIGAN  MAKES  READY 

(Continued from  page  614) 


talked  with  officials  of  the  professions  in  England,  government  of- 
ficials, practicing  physicians,  business  and  financial  men,  medical 
educators  and  hospitals  and  laid  their  findings  before  the  Commit- 
tee in  the  form  of  signed  interviews.  On  the  basis  of  these,  the  answer 
to  all  three  questions  was  a  categorical  no. 

The  Committee  then  investigated  and  studied  the  plans  ad- 
vanced in  this  country.  An  investigator  was  sent  to  observe  the 
systems  proposed  in  California  and  Washington.  Much  time  was 
spent  with  the  actuaries  of  the  "Big  Ten"  insurance  companies.  We 
sought  factual  data  in  many  ways,  and  through  them  reached  a 
unanimous  conclusion  in  opposing  the  introduction  into  the  United 
States  of  any  of  the  present  foreign  systems. 

Our  studies  affirmed  the  need  of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  economic  burdens  of  sickness  and  a  wider  distribution  of  the 
benefit  of  medical  services.  Since  the  term  health  insurance  carries 
the  connotation  of  conformity  to  European  systems,  the  Committee 
selected  the  title  of  Mutual  Health  Service  in  formulating  its  plan. 
The  plan  is  mutual  in  the  sense  that  three  groups  are  vitally  con- 
cerned— public,  industry,  the  profession.  Its  success  is  dependent 
upon  joint  effort. 

In  brief  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Medical  Eco- 
nomics is  to  provide  service  at  an  agreed  annual  cost  (estimated  at 
about  $28  a  person)  to  employed  persons  and  the  families  of  em- 
ployed persons  whose  income  does  not  exceed  $1500  a  year.  With 
certain  limitations  mentioned  below,  service  would  include  needed 
care  by  family  physicians,  specialists,  dentists  and  nurses;  hospital 
care  and  laboratory  services,  drugs  and  medicines,  surgical  and 
optical  appliances.  The  administration  of  the  plan  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  unpaid  Board  of  Governors,  including  three  physicians, 
one  dentist,  one  pharmacist,  one  nurse  and  one  hospital  superin- 
tendent elected  by  their  respective  state  professional  associations. 
These  members  in  turn  would  elect  two  representatives  of  industries 
cooperating  in  the  service  and  two  additional  members  represent- 
ing the  recipients  of  the  service.  Local  direction  in  a  county  or  dis- 
trict would  be  carried  on  by  a  District  Mutual  Health  Committee, 
composed  of  like  representatives  chosen  by  the  professions  in  the 
locality,  and  of  representatives  of  industry  and  recipients  of  the 
service. 

UNDER  the  plan,  recipients  of  service  would  have  the  right  to 
choose  or  change  physicians,  and  physicians  would  have  the 
right  to  reject  applicants  for  their  service.  It  is  suggested  that  for  a 
trial  period  the  number  of  persons  on  the  list  of  any  one  physician 
be  limited  to  1000.  Payment  for  the  services  of  a  special  nurse  would 
be  limited  to  30  days  during  a  year,  and  of  a  visiting  nurse  to  60 
days;  hospital  care  is  paid  in  full  for  21  days  during  a  year,  while  75 
percent  of  the  charge  is  met  for  more  than  21  and  up  to  90  days. 
Patients  also  would  pay  25  cents  toward  the  cost  of  supplying  each 
prescription  of  drugs.  Costs  of  service — the  estimated  $28  a  person 
a  year — would  be  borne  jointly  by  employer  and  employes  or  by 
employers,  and  payments  to  the  professions  and  hospitals  would  be 
made  from  the  funds  so  received  on  the  basis  of  fee  schedules  for 
services  rendered,  prepared  by  the  local  committees  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Governors  for  final  action.  Two  percent  of 
the  sum  allotted  to  the  general  practitioners  of  medicine  and 
dentistry  would  be  allotted  to  a  fund  for  postgraduate  training. 

Presented  before  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society  last  April,  the  plan  was  approved  in  general 
principle  by  a  vote  of  61  to  9  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  not  be 
inaugurated  in  any  county  without  the  approval  of  the  county  and 
the  state  medical  society.  The  Committee  on  Economics  was  in- 
structed to  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  it  with  employers  and 
employes  and  a  determination  of  its  legal  status,  and  to  present  it 
before  the  House  this  autumn  for  further  action. 

In  the  interim  committees  have  been  appointed  by  the  dental 
and  nursing  professions  and  hospital  administrators  to  study  and 
formulate  programs  under  such  a  plan.  Initial  approaches  have 
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been  made  to  industrial  and  labor  groups  and  have  elicited  interest 
— in  some  instances,  very  keen  interest.  Tentative  legal  opinion 
affirms  such  a  plan  as  valid  under  Michigan  law.  The  September 
meeting,  as  I  said  at  the  start,  reaffirmed  the  principles  and  pro- 
gram to  which  our  studies  led  us,  continued  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Economics,  and  set  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society 
on  record  as  ready  for  service  as  need  arises. 

The  principles  promulgated  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion last  June  (see  page  582)  should  serve  to  consolidate  the  medical 
profession  in  the  interests  of  constructive  action.  In  the  light  of  our 
American  situation  in  1934,  there  is  special  significance  in  the 
statement  submitted  to  the  Committee's  study  of  health  insurance 
in  England  by  Dr.  Alfred  Cox,  secretary-emeritus  of  the  British 
Medical  Association: 

With  reference  to  the  policy  of  the  medical  profession  towards 
health  insurance,  it  was  emphasized  that  the  profession  should  be 
first  in  the  field  with  plans  and  program.  It  was  further  emphasized 
that  there  is  grave  danger  in  waiting  for  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
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public  or  the  politicians.  "If  the  doctors  don't  know  what  is  neces- 
sary in  medical  care,  who  does?"  .  .  . 

If  the  profession  had  been  first  in  the  field  with  a  plan,  there 
would  have  been  saved  much  bitter  feeling  within  the  profession 
as  well  as  loss  of  public  prestige. 

American  medicine  is  seeking  to  formulate  and  apply  a  sound, 
safe,  dependable  program  that  will  safeguard  the  American  public 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  high  standard  of  medical  service 
and  a  continuation  of  the  scientific  investigations  and  developments 
that  have  characterized  our  profession  these  past  fifty  years.  By 
choice  we  seek  to  lead. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  stronger  than  armies:  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  The  time  has  come  for  the  idea  of  the  need  for  some 
new  way  to  provide  adequate  medical  care  for  the  lower-income 
groups.  American  medicine  will  successfully  resist  the  advances  of 
those  who  lead  in  other  sociological  fields  and  who  now  seek  to 
shape  and  influence  medical  practice.  American  medicine  will 
assume  leadership  and  will  become  the  protagonist  of  this  new  era. 
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